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FAITHS OF THE WORLD. 


| HABAPIM, a branch of the modern Chasidim or 
! Jewish Pietists in Poland, which was founded in 
the fifteenth century by Rabbi Solomon, in the 
government of MohilcfT. Their name Hubadim is 
Composed of the initial letters of three Jifbrew words, 
denoting wisdom, intelligence, a^M%knowledgu. 
'They may not improperly be called Xluutists, as 
then* distinguishing peculiarity consists in the. rejee 
tion of external forms, and the complete abandon- 
ment of the mind to abstraction and contemplation. 
Instead of the baptisms customary among the Jews, 
they go through the signs without the use of the 
element,' mud consider it tlicir duty to disengage 
themselves as mud) as possible from matter, because 
of its tendency to clog the mind in its ascent to the 
Supreme Source of Intelligence. In grayer, they 
make no use of words, but simply place themselves 
in the attitude of supplication, and exercise them- 
selves in mental ejaculations. 

II ABB A, sort of garment which the Mohamme- 
dans throw ov\ r their shoulders after purification, 

' somewhat in imitation o* the Jewish TaUclh . 

HABDALA (Heb, distinction), ft ceremony which 
is considered as dividing or separating the Jewish 
Sabbath from the other days of the week. Jt com- 
mences after the concluding service in the syna- 
gogue. u On their return,” says Mr. Allen, “ from 
this service they light a wax candle, or a lamp with 
two wicks, which is usually held by a child ; and the 
master of the family, taking a glass of wine in his 
right hand, and a box containing some spices in his 
left, recites several passages of scripture : 4 41 Behold, 
God is my salvation : I will trust, and not be afraid ; 
for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song ; he 
also Is become my salvation. Therefore with joy 
shall ye dmw water out of the wells of salvation. — 

' Salvation belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing is 
upon thy people. Selah.— The Lord of hosts is with 
os; the God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah. — The 
Jews had light, and gladness, and joy, and honour.” 
Huts may it also bmanto us.-—” I will take the cup 

saltation, and cauupon the name fit the Lord.” 

a 


Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the uni- 
verse ! who hast created the fruit of the vine. 1 At 
these words a little of the wine is to be poured upon 
the floor. Then taking the gluss of wine in his left 
hand, and the box of spices in his right, ho sftyn: 

1 Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the 
universe! who hast created divers spices. 1 Ilore hu 
smells the spices, and presents them to his family 
that they may have the stunc gralifieiition. Then 
standing near the candle or lamp, hu looks at it with 
great attention, and also at hi* linger nails, and says 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe! who hast created tlm light of the lire,**’ 
Thun taking the wine again nj his right hand, he 
says: ‘Blessed urt. thou, 0 Lord our God, King ot 
the universe * who hast majle a distinction between J 
things sacred and profane ; between light and dark* j 
ness; between Israel mid other nations ; between the j 
seventh day and the six days of labour. Blessed art 
thou, 0 Loid ('"r God, who hast made a 
between things sacred and profane.' As soon as this ; 
benediction is finished, he tastes the wine himself, 
and then hands it found to all the company.” In ! 
some places where the .lew's happen to he unable to j 
boar the expense of performing the 1/abdolu at j 
home, the Chtman dr reader performs it in the syna- 
gogue at the close of the Sabbath sen ices. Those 
who are unable from any peculiarity in their circum- 
stances te attend to this duty either at home or in 
the synagogue are allowed to compensate for its per- 
formance by privately ejaculating at the close of tbo 
last Sahbatfi Hcmcc.,* short benediction, not men- 
tioning the name of God ; “ Blessed be He who hath 
miftJea distinction between things sacred and pro- % 
fane.” Thustho Sabbath terminates, and the people 
arc at liberty to resume their ordinary week-day 
employments. See Sabbath (Jewish.) 


HA1)AD. Sec Ajl>ad. 

% IIAj>ES, a name given among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, especially by Jlie pbets, to Pluto, the 
god who was believed tft preside over the -infernal 
regions. He is represented as being the son of 


I upon the name fit the Lord.” 


HADES*— HAIR (Customs conn rerun with). 


Chronofi and Rhea, the husband of Persephone, and 
the brother of Zeus and Poseidon. He bore the 
character «»f being a fierce, cruel, and inexorable ty- 
rant, dreaded by mortals, who, when they invoked 
him, struck the earth with their hands, swrifired 
black sheep in his honour, and in offering their sacri- 
fices stood with averted faces. The grim Hades 
shut up the shades of the dead in his dark domains. 
His wife Persephone shared the throne of the lower 
. world with her cruel husband. And not only did 
[lades rule over the infernal regions ; lie was consi- 
dered also as the author of those blessings which 
sprung from the earth, and more especially of those 
rich mineral treasures which are contained in the 
bowels ol tho earth. The worship of Hades per- 
vaded both Greece and Italy. In Elis, at Athens, 
and Olympia, temples were built for the worship of 
this infernal deity. Among the earlier Greek poets, 
more especially in Homer, the name liailes is as- 
signed to the god, hut among the later writers it was 
applied also to his kingdom. See next article. 

HADES, the dwelling-place of tho dead, and hence 
the Se.ptuagint renders by this word the Hebrew 
Sht'ol, while in the authorized Engli.-Jj version of the 
New Testament it is generally rendeied full. In the 
classical writers both of Greek and Homan antiquity 
the word Flatten is almost always used to denote the 
infernal regions, where the shades of the dead were, 
believed to have their abode. Among* the ancient 
• Hebrews it was supposed to be a place of thick dark- 
ness, such as is referred to in Job x. 21, 22, '* Before 
T go whence I shall*' not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death; a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself^ and of the. shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness.” Here the spirits of the dead are supposed/ 1 
dwell till thre resurrection in a state ir.mch they 
arc wlmllyTle v u.^’d . r »C^hought_. ru sensation. The 
word Harlem in the New, as well as tfhcul in the Old 
Testament, is often used in the most general sense, 
to denoto tho state of the dead, including the grave 
as the residence of the body, and the world of spirits 
; as the abode of the soul, fn #ome cases, indeed, 

! both words arc employed either in reference to the. 

* | body or the soul taken separately. From a minute 
i consideration, however, of the various ea^s in which 
j the word Hades weeurs in t^c New Testament, wo 
j are brought to the conclusion that it* expresses the 
| state of the dead. t • 

• HADITII, a word used by the Mohammedans to 
express the savings of Mohammed, and which sjp.re 
i handed down by oral tradition from <jjie generation 
j to another. There are said to be six authors of tlicse 
| traditions, among whom are Ayesha the wife of the 
j Prophet ; Abfi-llorcira, his intimate friend ; and Elm 
j AbUis, his cousin-german. The collection Af these 

j traditions made L\v Khuarozmi, amounts to 5,20ft ; 

j which the Mohammedan doctors allege ought 

i toft committed to memory, and where tliat cannot 

i he done, they ought to be transcribed. 


1 HADJI, or Kl-Huago (Arab, pilgrim), a title | 
given to a Moslem who has performed the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Mount Arafat. 11c is not entitled i 
to la* called a Hadji until he has gone round tlm 
Kfiaba at Mecca seven times, kissing the black stone 
each time. It is also indispensable that he should 
have visited Mount Arafat, six hours distant, on 
which Abraham is believed to have offered up his 
Ron. See MECCA, (FiMIUIMAOK TO). 

HAFKDHAIl. an idol of the ancient Arabians, 
usually invoked on obtaining a prosperous journey ! 
whether by sea or land. ! 

H.YFIZI (Arab, keepers), a name given to Mo- j 
haumicdaiis who commit the Koran wholly to me- • 
mnry, and are on that account regarded as holy men : 
intrusted wit It God’s law, i 

II AG IGA II, the sacred feast that took place on 
the morrow after the celebration of the Paschal Sup- ■ 
per, and nl-o one of the two peace-offerings which 
those Jews who cii aired in the passover wore re- | 
ipiircd to hrintr along w ith them to the solemnity. The j 
peacc-otierim;?* behoved to be some beast, bullock or j 
slu'ep, and they were called also the passover of the j 
herd. These passover offerings were esteemed holy j 
things, and none in their defilement might presume : 
to cat. of them. | 

HAG TOG RAIMI A (Gr. holy writings', the name , 
given to the third division of the Jewish Scriptures, j 
comprising tlm Book of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, ! 
Song of Soloinou, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, ; 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nchemiuli, ; 
and also the two Books of Chronicles. Besides be- ! 
ing called IFtf/iot/rapha, this class of the Hebrew ! 
Scriptures was also called K rT r !k T \* /which or 
AVritg; }j mi Yause they were not orally delivered as j . 
the Law of Moses was, but were immediately re- j 
vealed to the minds of their authors who wrote under ! 
the influence of Divine inspiration. ! 

HAGIOSCOPE, a word used by English ecclesi- J 
nstical writers to describe openings made through J 

different parts of the interior walls of the church. 1 

generally on cither side of the chancel arch, bo as 
to atlbrd a view of the altar to those worshipping in 
the aisle*. 

HA1CTITES, a Mohammedan sect Vho profess 
to believe in Jesus Christ as well as in Mohammed. 

They regard Jesus as the true Messiah, and believe 
that lie existed from all eternity, and that he took 
upon himself a true human body. They believe that 
lie will come again to judge the world at the last day 
in the same body which he had on earth ; that lie 
will destroy Antichrist, and reign forty years, at tho 
close of which the world will come to an end. 

HAIL MAltY. See Ave Maria. 

HAIR (Customs connected with). The Jews 
in ancient times attached great importance to long 
hair. Accordingly we find that the length of Absa- 
lom’s hair led to bis death, 2 Sam. xviii. M And j 

Absalom met the servants of David* And Absalom I 
rode upon a thule, and the mule went under the thufk j 


II AT RETI TES—Tl AK EMIT ES. 


boughs of a grea* oak, and his head caught hold of 
Hie oak, and he was takeu up between the heaven 
and the earth; and the mule that was under him 
went away.” One of the most degrading forms of 
expressing contempt among the Jews was plucking 
off the hair. We find Nehemiah (xiii. 25) mention- 
ing this as a punishment indicted upon those who 
had contracted irregular marriages, “ Ami 1 contend- 
ed with them, and cursed them, ami smote certain of j 
thorn, and plucked off their hair, and made thorn ; 
swear by God, saying, Ye shall not give your daugh- 
ters unto their sons, nor take their daughters unto 
your sons, or for yourselves.” “Baldhead” seems 
ahaf to have been used occasionally as a strong term 
of reproach. Thus 2 Kings ii. 23, “ And he wont up 
from thence unto Beth-el : and as he was going up 
by the way, there eamc forth little children out of 
the city, and mocked him, and said unto him, Go up. 
thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head.” Shaving 
the head is sometimes referred to by the Hebrew 
prophets as denoting metaphorically affliction, pover- 
ty, and disgrace. The vow of the Nazawtk (which 
see) shows the importance which was attached to the 
, hair as a sacred emblem among the ancient Hebrews, 
flnjuiciont Greece also the hair was not unfrequent ly 
; jused for superstitious purposes. Thus it appears 
.(from Homer that parents were accustomed to dedi- 
cate the hair of their children to some god; and 
r When the children had reached adult age, the hair 
, Was cut off and consecrated to that same deity. In 
i W account which Virgil gives of the death of Dido, 
he mentions that the highest lock of her hair was 
dedicated to the infernal gods. To such practices 
there seems to be an allusion in Lev. xix. 27, “ Ye 
. sliall not round the comer of your heads, neither 
I shalt tliou mar the comers of thy beard.” 

* As an expression of sorrow for the dead, the hair 
| was frequently cut off, and hence we timj the pro- 
phet Jeremiah declaring, xvi. C, “ Both the great and 
the small shall die in this land : they shall not be 
Umricd, neither shall men lament for them, nor cut 
\ themselves, nor make themselves bald for them.” 
i 'The same custom appears to have prevailed among 
5 the ancient Greeks, and Herodotus speaks of u as a 
universal jfractice throughout the world, except in 
: Egypt, where the hair of the head and beard was 
illowed to grow in seasons of mourning, being at all 
rther times shaved. It was a custom among the 
Greeks to hang up the hair of their dead at the door 
lo prevent any one from defiling himself by entering 
the house. Eastern females have always considered 4 
the plaiting and adorning of their hair as an indis- 
pensable part of their toilette. To this practice we 
find frequent allusions in Sacred Scripture. Thus 
Paul strongly condemns it, 1 Tim. ii. 9, “In like 
manner also, that women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” 
Peter also adopts a similar strain of reproof, 1 Pet. 

, ii 3, “ Whose adorning, let it not bd that outward 


adorning of plaiting the hair, ami of wearing of gold, 
or of [mtting on of apparel.” The idolaters who wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies, but more especially the 
Arabians, in imitation of Bacchus, used to cut their 
hair equal behind and before, to make their head in 
the form of a hemisphere, and they likewise shaved 
the hair of their beards. It was probably in opposi 
(ion to these practices that the Hebrews were on 
joined to let the. hair of their heads grow, and not to 
mar the comer* of their beards. 

1 1 A1 RETRIES, a sceptical sect among the Mo- 
hammedans, who profess to doubt everything, and 
to hold their minds in constant equipoise, believing 
nothing, uml maintaining that it is absolutely impoa 
si bio to distinguish truth from falsehood. On any 
controverted point, therefore, I heir usual remark is, 
“God knows it, we do not.” Nol withstanding this 
sceptical turn of mind, they scrupulously observe 
the Mohammedan ceremonies ami laws, both civil 
and religious. Members of this sect have oeeasiou 
ally been raised to the dignity of Mviti (which see), 
or chief of tho Mohammedan law; but it bus been 
alleged that they have been somewhat negligent iu 
performing the duties of tlmt high station, being 
ready to sign any thing, appending however iheir 
usual saving, “God knows what is best.” Tlu» 
Fktva (which see) of the Mufti or Sheik ul- Islam 
being in many cases of tho highest importance, 
rashness want of due consideration iu signing 
it may ho attended with the must dangerous rouse-# 
qiuHiccs, 

HAI-VANG, the god of *thc sen among tho 
Chinese, answering to the. Poseidon of the Greeks, 
and the Neptune of the Romans. 1I« is represented 
holding a magnet in one hand, and a dolphin in the 
oilier, and with dishevelled hair to indicate the dis- 
turbed state of the waters. 

11AKEM (El), tihvr or. Sec Dituzr.fl. 

IIAKEMITES, a heretical Beet among the Mo- 
hammedans, originated by Hakem-bcn-Ilaschcni, who 
made his appearance about the middle of the second 
century from the Hegira. Being a man of consider 
able acuteness, be succeeded iu attracting a /'real 
number of followers. He maintained that God as- 
sumed a human form after he had ordered the angels 
to adore ^Vdam ; that he appeared in the shape of 
several prophets and go* her great men, princes and 
kings. He met with great, opposition in propagat- 
ing his peculiar scutiyjfiit.s, and it is said of him that 
he throw himself into a cistern full of aqua-fartin^ in 
w^ich his whole body was consumed except his hair, 
which float on thr surface. Before committing 
suicide, he had taught his followers that be would 
return to them after death in the slgipe of an old 
man mounted on a grey horse, and tliat in thin form 
he woflld conquer the whole world, and compel all 
/IHtioxin to embrace bis religion. • In expectation oi 
this event, the sect of thg Jfxakcmites is said Jfry some 
authors to have lasted above five hundred years after 
his death. 



IIALAT —HAND (Customs connected with the). 


1 HALAL, what i* permitted and sanctioned by the 
VMolmrnrucdari Law. 

< ^HALCYON CHURCH, a denomination of Chris 
tians which arose in 1H02 in Columbia, North Amer- 
ica. Tim members of this sect reject all creeds and 
confessions of faith. They admit of only one person 
in the Godhead, and maintain that the Father can- 
not be. known as a person but as he was pleased to 
assume personality in his Anointed or Christ. They 
deny the doctrine of eternal punishment, and hold 
that the existence both of apostate spirits ami im- 
penitent men will cease at the close of Christ’s me- 
diatorial kingdom. They dgny infant baptism, and 
their mode of administering the ordinance to adults 
is peculiar. The persons to be baptized walk down 
into the water in procession, attended by the congre- 
gation, and accompanied with vocal and instrumental 
music. The ordinance is thou dispensed in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, hy whom they allege is 
exhibited in one glorious Person, the Father, Son, ami 
Holy Ghost. The Halcyons devote their children 
to God, not by baptism, but bv dedicating them in 
I prayer, and placing them under the guardianship of 
the members of the church, who take them into their 
arms and bless them. 

HAL1)AN1TK& See Bafti-sts (Scottish). 
CoNCtKKM ationausts (SCOTTISH). 

HALF-COM M UNION. See Ciklick. 

J1A LI A, one of the Nereides in the Ancient hca- 
#then mythology. This was the name also of a god- 
! dess worshipped among the Rhodians, as the spouse 
of Poseidon (which* sue) 

H ALIACMOX, a river-god of Macedonia, sprung 
from Ocean us and Tlictys. 

II ALIAS (Gr. htih, the sea), a name given among 
the ancient heathens to sea-nymphs in general. 

HALLER c< rtipii psalms which wero accustomed 
to bo sung by the Jews on \evy solemn occasions. 
It was divided into the Great llallel and the Lesser 
Halid, the former being understood to be 1*8. cxxxvi., 
and the latter comprising six psalms, from Ps. cxiii. 
to Fs. cxviii. inclusive. 

HALLELUJAH. See Alijsmiia. 

IIALLENSIAN CONTROVERSY. See Pie- 

TtKTIC CoNTKOV KKSY. 

HALOSYPNE, a surname of Amphilnie and 
Ttlht/s as being seaborn. # 

HAM A DRYAD ES, subordinate fefnale divinities 
among the. ancient heathens* who presided over 
woods and forests. Sec Dkyades. 
i 11AM FT (Sect of), the followers of Hame^ a 
■ * Mohammedan prophet, who in 1792 bggan to teach 
on the Western (’oast of Africa, lie rejected the 
ancient duciry.»e of the Caliphs, and by the modifica- 
tions which he sought to introduce into the Mussul- 
man creed, he gathered around* him a groat dumber 
I of disciples. At Vmgth Tlamet was killed, and 
of his gqnorals disputing lor the command, the succesa- 
- ful one sold his antagonist to a French Blave-dealer. 
HAMMUN. See Ammon. 


HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. See 
Confi.ki: \ ci: f H ampton Court). 

HAMEL, the angel who was regarded by the an- 
cient Persians ah the inspector of the heavens. 

HAN BA LITES, one of the four orthodox sects 
of the Mohammedans, which derived its name from 
Ahuied-ebn-JIuiihal, who is said to have been so 
well versed in the traditions of Mohammod, that he 
could repeat a million of them by rote. This zeal- 
ous Mohammedan teacher strenuously maintained 
the eternity of the Koran, and thus brought upon 
himself the vengeance of the Caliph al Mtftascm, 
who held the Koran to have been created. The 
controversy on this disputed point raged for a time 
with great keenness on both sides, and at length 
Ilanbal, by the command of his antagonist, was im- 
prisoned and scourged. He continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to propagate his opinions until his death, which 
took place towards the middle of the second cen- 
tury from the Hegira. The sect of the Hanbalites, 
from which the wet of the Walmbees seems to have 
been derived, prevails principally in the wilder dis- 
tricts of Arabia ; its austere tenets being well suited 
to the simple manners of the Bedouins. In the reign 
of the Caliph Al Radi, the Hanbalitcs, enraged at the 
wide prevalence of a luxurious spirit, raised a serious 
commotion in Bagdad, breaking into houses, spilling 
Any wino they discovered, destroying musical instru- 
ments, and burning rich garments. Considerable 
alarm was excited for some, time among the inhabi- 
tants of the city, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty that the disturbance was quelled. In these 
tumults several thousand lives were sacrificed. 

HAND (Customs connected with the). The 
custom of kissing the hand as an act of adoration 
seems to have existed in very early times. Thus we 
find a distinct reference to it in Job xxxi. 27, “ And 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand.” In the East, even at tho 
present, one of the most usual modes of paying re- 
spect to a person of superior rank is by kissing his 
hand and putting it to the forehead. A Mohamme- 
dan, when he cannot observe this custom, commonly 
kisHes his own hand and raises it to his forehead. 
An oath is often taken in Oriental countries by join- 
ing hands, and to this practice there seems to be an 
obvious allusion in Ezek. xxi. 14, u Smite thy hands 
together,” and again verse 17, “ I will also smite mine 
hands together, and I will cause my fury to rest: I 
the Lord have said it.” 

One of the most expressive modes also in the East 
of indicating sorrow and deep humiliation is by putting 
the hands to the head. Hence we find it said in Jer. 
ii. 37, " Yea, thou shalt go forth from him, aud thine 
bands upon thine head : for the Lord hath rejected 
thy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.* 
The same attitude in token of sorrow is frequently 
met with on the paintings in the tombs of Egypt* 
Mr. Roberts also, referring to modem customs in the 
East, says, “ When people are in great distress they 


HANDKERCHIEF (Holy)— I1ANTFKES. 


put their hands on their head, the tinkers being 
clasped on the top of the crown. Should a man who 
is plunged into wretchedness meet a friend, he im- 
mediately puts his hands on his head to illustrate his 
circumstances. When a person hears of the death 
of a relative or friend lie forthwith clasps his hands 
on his head. When boys have been punished at 
school, they run home with their hands on their 
head. Parents arc much displeased and alarmed 
when they sec their children with their hands in that 
position, because they look upon it not merely as a 
sign of grief, but as an emblem of had fortune.” 

HANDKERCHIEF (Holy), a handkerchief said 
to Tiave belonged to St. Veronica, on which is snp 
posed to liave been imprinted the likeness of the 
face of our blessed Lord. The legend is, that when 
Christ was led to crucifixion, Veronica, who followed 
him, put a handkerchief to his face, on which the 
impress of his features remained. This holy relic is 
still preserved at Rome, and exhibited for the vener- 
ation of Romanists on certain festivals. Dr. Middle- 
ton says, that two different holy handkerchiefs exist ; 
the one alleged to have been sent by Christ himself 
as a present to Agharus, prince of Edessa, who by 
letter hail requested a picture of him ; the other 
given by Christ at the time of his crucifixion to a 
holy woman, by name Veronica, upon a handkerchief 
which she had lent him to wipe liis face upon that oc- 
casion. Roth these handkerchiefs are said to he kept 
with the utmost reverence, the one in St. Sylvester’s 
church, the other in St. Pcter’B, where, in honour 
of this sacred relic, there is an altar built by Pope 
Urban VIII., with a statue of Veronica, bearing a 
suitable, inscription. It is related by Rower, upon 
the authority of Mahillon, that Pope Innocent II L 
composed a prayer in honour of the image imprinted 
upon the handkerchief, and granted a ten days’ in- 
dulgence to all who should visit it, ami that Pope 
John XXII. promised no less than ten thousand 
days* indulgence to every' one who should repeat the 
following prayer, “ Hail, holy face of our Redeemer, 
printed upon a cloth as white as snow; purge us 
from all spot of vice, and join us to the company of 
Hie blessed. Bring us to our country, 0 Happy 
Figure, tHbre to see the pure face of Christ.” The 
holy handkerchiefs also said to bo preserved which 
wrapped our Lord’s face in the grave. 

HANDS (Imposition of). In very ancient times 
the most usual ceremony adopted in conveying a 
blessing to another was to lay the hands solemnly 
upon the head of the individual accompanied with 
prayer. Thus in Gen. xlviu. 14, we find Jacob lay- 
ing hands upon the heads of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
when he gave them bis dying blessing. The high- 
priest also, when he pronounced a blessing upon the 
people, was wont to stretch out His hands as it were 
over the heads of the assembled multitude. And 
when our Lord conveyed a blessing to the Jewish 
children, wo are told, “he laid his hands on them 
and prayed*” According to the Law of Moses, the 


ceremony to he followed in confessing sin over the 
head of an animal presented as a sin-olVering, was to 
lay both hands upon the head of the victim. Wit 
nesses also, when chargiug any one with a crime, 
laid their hands upon the head of the accused. The 
same custom was followed by the apostles, as we 
learn from Acts viii. 17, when they conferred the 
Holy Ghost on those who were baptized. 

The imposition of hands has from a very early 
period formed an essential part of the ceremony by 
which priests and ministers have been consecrated 
and set apart to the sacred office. Thus in Num 
xx\ii. 18, wo are informed that when Moses cousti 
tuted Joshua Ids successor he laid his hands upon 
him. In this solemn act indeed, accompanied with 
prayer, ordination to the ministry has usually con- 
sisted. The manner of performing the ceremony has 
dill'eicd at different times. Asa part of the ordina- 
tion of Christian ministers it has been usually traced 
to apostolic institution and practice.. Three, passages 
of Scripture are generally referred to in support of this 
ceremony. Thus in Acts viii. 17, mention is made 
of the apostles laying hands on those whom 1‘hilip 
had baptized ; and in Acts xix. f». Paul is said to 
have laid his bauds on those whom he baptized after 
John's baptism; and finally, in Hub. vi. ‘2, imposi- 
tion of hands is ranked as one of the elementary 
principles of religion, lienee Ciiki ftOTJi l-iBIA (which 
see), the Greek term for the imposition of hands, is 
frequently used in the early Christ inn writers as sy^ 
nonymouH with ordination. Tn the baptism of cate 
eh uineris in the primitive Christian church, one of 
the ceremonies practised was the imposition of hands 
upon the head of the candidate, who stood with his 
head bowed down in a submissive port urn. This 
was also one of the rites of Conpikmation (which 
see). 

11A NT FEES, an orthodox seel of Mohammedans, 
who derived their name from their originator Abu- 
Hanifa, the first outlie Islamite casuists, who flour 
ished in the second year of the Hegira. He, learned 
the dogmas of the Mohammedan faith and its prin- 
cipal traditions frqjn persons who had lived in the 
time of the prophet ; and though he is now regarded 
as the chief authority among the Sonnites, he was j 
through life a devoted partisan of the family of Ali, | 
Being a man of indexible uprightness, ho shrunk 
frotn accept nig the office of judge which was offered 
to him, and was in ^nnsequence thrown into prison. 
While in confinement he is said to have read the 
|£oran no fewer than seven thousand times. Accord- 
ing to D’Ohnson, he was poisoned by command <>f 
the Caliph for having in the Ulema or Council of the 
doctors of the Jaw, resisted the severe punishment 
which it was proposed to inflict on the citizens ot 
Mob A. a. d. 707. •The Hatiifees are usually called 
■the followers of reason, because* they are principally 
guided by their own judgment in giving a decision 
upon any point, while The other Mohammedan sects 
adhere more closely to the letter of tradition. This 
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l sect, ah we learn from Dr. Taylor, was first, estab- 
lished in Irik; it is now the established faith of the 
Turks and Tartars, but it has branched into numer- 
ous subdivisions. 

JIANUOA. See DiomcATrox (Fhast of). 

HANIJMAN, the Apt-God of the Hindus, son of 
Favan, lord of the winds. There is a reference to 
IJanuman in the. Uanuivana, an ancient epic poem, in 
wliicli the monkey-general is introdiieed as heading 
the Cushites or Negroes of India, who had come to 
the assistance of Kama, and the Aricim of the 
Ganges. in memorial of the eifedive assistance 
which he rendered to Kama- Vishnu, a small pagoda 
is erected in his honour within t li(3 temples of 
Vislmu. 

HAPIITOKOTM, fifty -four sections of the Old 
Test ament prophets, appointed to be. read in the. ser- 
vice of the Jewish synagogue. 'Hie Kahbies say that 
their forefathers read only the Haw until the time of 
I Antioehus Kpiphanes, who conquered t he Jew s nbuut 
II. C. 167, and issued an edict at Antioch command- 
ing the i nl mbit ants of the. country to embrace the 
Pagan religion professed by the conqueror. Besides 
dedicating the Jewish temple, to the worship of Jupi- 
ter Olympias, he prohibited the reading of the Law in 
tins synagogues on pain of death. In consequence 
of this tyrannical prohibition, the Jews substituted a 
series of selections from the Prophets, which they 
tunned f/uphtorotfi ; and even when the trending of 
^ho Law was restored in the time of the Maccabees, 
the reading of the Prophets was still continued, and 
has remained in force down to the present day. The 
Jews in dilferout. countries have not in all instances 
chosen the same, passages from the prophets ; ami 
there is no evidence to prove that in ancient limes 
the lessons read from the prophets were the same as 
now. Dr. Adam Clarke remarks, that though the 
Jews are agreed in the sections of the Law which 
are, read every Sabbath, yet they are not agreed in 
the Haphtoroth , for it appears in ^hc selections from 
; the prophets, that the Dutch and German Jews 
; differ in several instances from the Italian and Por- 
, tugueso. It is somewhat remArkyble, that while, as 
wo loam from Luke iv. 16 — 21, the sixty-first chap- 
ter of Isaiah was read in the synagogue in the days 
•of our Lord, this and almost all the other jirophe- 
1 tries respecting th<* Messiah f are omitted in the 
1 modern Haphtoroth. From the custoih among the 
Jews of readiug regular portiopB of the* Law and 
the Prophets in the synagogue, is supposed to have 
originated the custom in many Christian churchy 
<ff reading a lesson every Sabbath out of the Old 
and Now Testaments. 

HARA, one j>f the names of Shiva (which Bee), 
the Hindu deity. 

HARAM, the term used by* the Mohamnledan 
doctors to denote what deserves a reprimand ox* 
punishment, being expressly forbidden by the Law. 

It is the opposite of IIat.al fwhich seek The word 
ffaram also signifies a sacred thing from which infi- I 


dels are to abstain, an the temple of Mecca or Mo- 
hammed's tomb at Medina. 

HAKBAIhS, a name substituted by Zoroaster foi 
the Mw/i of the ancient Persians, and designed to 
denote the priests of the Guebres or Parsees, or Fire- 
Worshippers. Certain fixed regulations were laid 
down an to the appearance and costume of the liar- 
bads. They were required to wear long beards, and 
conical-shaped caps falling down on their shoulders, 
and quite covering their ears. Their hair was never 
cut except as a sign of mourning for a near relative. 
When performing divine service before the lire, the 
cap was anciently so made as to cover the mouth of 
the officiating priest, but the priest of the modern 
Guebres wears a piece of stuff cut square for that, pur- 
pose. The cloak or Kudra was of a scarlet colour, 
with long sleeves, and tailing down to the middle of 
the fog. Round the body was worn a cloth sash or 
girdle of camel's hair, from which lmng down four 
tassels, intended to remind the llurbad of four estab- 
lished maxims, which lie, ought never to forget. The 
tir.st tassel was designed to remind him that he must 
have one God alone, one omnipotent Being always 
before, his eyes ; the second, that he was bound lo 
believe in all the, artieles of the Magi an faith; tfae 
third, that he must acknowledge Zoroaster as God's 
genuine and true disciple; and the fourth, that he 
must resrjve by the grace of God, never to weary of 
well-doing. These girdles were believed to be ot 
divine institution, and it was required of all the faith- 
ful of both sexes to wear them, that by the posses- 
sion of this invaluable, treasure they might overcome 
the devil and all his works. If, howe.ver, any one 
should happen through inadvertency or mistake, to 
lose, his girdle, lie must neither eat, drink, speak, nor 
stir one foot until lie has purchased a new one from 
some Hnrbnd. The man who has lost his girdle has 
in their view lost his benediction. See Parbkks. 

HAREM, the apartment in the East set apart ex- 
clusively for the women. It would appear that al- 
though polygamy was forbidden by the Law of 
Moses, the Hebrew kings, especially Solomon, form- 
ed to themselves large establishments of wives and 
concubines. In 1 Kings xxii. 25, we find mentiorf 
made of the “ inner chamber," which is supposed to 
refer to the harem, the words denoting literally a 
chamber within a chamber. In the East, the harem is 
held sacred, so that even the officers of justice dare not 
intrude therein, unless they have received certain 
information that a man is withiu the harem contrary 
to the law ; and if on entering the harem they do not 
find what they look for, the women may punish and 
even kill them. The Mohammedan law requires that 
the faces of women be concealed from the view ol 
men, with the exception of their husbands, fathers, and 
sons. In Egypt the strictest precautions are taken 
that no male visitors be allowed to enter the interior 
of the harem, not even the slaves who are in atten- 
dance. “ Women," says Mr. Lane, w often pay visits 
to each other’s harems, and sometimes spend whole 
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days in gossip, the display of finery, smoking or 
story-telling. It is deemed a breach of etiquette for 
the master of the house to enter the apartment on 
j such occasions, unless his visit he upon some impe- 
' rat ive occasion ; even then he must give the usual 
■ notice of his approach, so that the strange lady may 
( veil and retire.” Female existence in the Oriental 
: harem is one monotonous and unvarying scene of in- 
1 doleucc and self-indulgence. The women seldom 
leave their apartments to take exercise in the open 
air, but reclining on soft divans, they spend their 
time in gold embroidery, or in trilling amusements, 
while they pamper their appetites with largo quanti- 
ties of swcotmratB. and a variety of rich dishes, the 
preparation of which they carefully superintend. In 
i addition to this, by the constant use of relaxing, 

, warm, and vapour baths, they soon grow so large 
! that the symmetry of their forms and the regularity 
| of their features entirely disappear, and nothing of 
| beauty remains but the eves. “ When the moral 
j state of the harem ir. closely examined,” wo are told 
j in the Journal of a Deputation to the Hast, w a sad 
: picture of depravity and misery is discovered. The 
j women arc left wholly uneducated, being unable 
either to read or write* ; their time is mostly occupied 
in Attending to their toilette, feasting their appetites, 
frivolous gossip, and domestic squabbles. As rc- 
* spects the intellect, they live and die. in a state of 
j mental childhood; and with regard* to morals, being 
I without the restraints of either religion or reason, 

I they arc wholly abandoned to the sway of the sen- 
j sual and malevolent passions of our fallen nature. 

| Kuvv, jealousy, arid malice arc the natural fruits of 
! this deep moral debasement. The elder women have 
> generally the rule, by custom, over their juniors; 

( factious intrigues against one another, acts of ty- 
| ranny and cruel revenge, arc the inevitable con.sc ■ 
j qtionces of such a social system; so that,, could the 
, private and domestic life of the harems be disclosed, 

I the majority of them would be found little 7 mnde- 
! mania." 

\ HARKtAHA, ft word which, when pronounced 
j along with Shiva and Rama, is believed by* the Hin- 
; (his to bring down numberless blessings upon him 
j who utter# it. The moment these three sacred words 
| escape from the lips, all sins are cancelled and blotted 
' out, but if they are thrice repeated, the gods are so 
; honoured that they are at a loss to find a recompense 
: equal to the merit. Such privileged persons are no 
j longer obliged to pus into other bodies, but are 
j straightway absorbed in Brahm. 
j HARIOLI, magicians who are mentioned by Tcr- 
j tullian as waiting on the altars of the heathen to re- 
ceive their inspiration from the fumes of the sacri- 
fices. 

HARISCHANDIS, a sect composed of dams or 
sweepers in the western provinces of Hindustan. 

, Their name bears an allusion to the Pauranic prince 
Harischandra, who, becoming the purchased slave of 
a man of this impure order, instructed his master, it 
m 

— . m 


is said, in the tenets of the sect. What these tenets 
were, however, is not known and Dr. II. 11. Wilson 
thinks it may be doubted whether any adherent 01 
the sect now exists. 

ITARKA-RE, a deify worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians. He was flic son of Ammon (which sec), 
ami supposed to be identical with tho Grecian Urn* 
acli:s f which seeL 

HARLOTS. So 0 Prostitution (SAritr.n). 

HA RMOXATI. a goddess of the Shomitic nations 
corresponding to IIakMONIA (which see) of the 
(1 reeks. 

IIARMONIA, a goddess among the ancient 
G reeks. She was the daughter of Area and Aphro- j 
dite, or, as some, allege, of Zeus and Elcclra. Tad 
inns, king of Thebes, reieivod 1 larmonia in marriage, 
and all tin? gods of Ohmpus graced the nuptials 
with their presence. On that occasion the newly 
wedded spouso received either from Aphrodite or 
Athena a fatal necklace, which caused mischief and 
misfortune to 1 *' cry one who poKMihse.d it. After 
passing through various hands, it was at length de- 
dicated in the temple of Athena at Delphi. Roth 
Harmonia mid Cadmus are said to lunc heon changed 
into dragons, and transferred <0 Elysium; or as 
others affirm, they were carried thither in a chariot 
drawn by dragons. 

HARMONIES, works designed to exhibit, the 
narratives #f Scripture in chronological order, so as 
to manifest the harmony or agreement of I lie state- 
ments made by the dillerent writers. Attempts o C 
this kind have been made from an early period after 
the completion of the. canon. Thus Jerome men- 
tions Theophiltis of Antioch as Inning writ ten a bar 
ninny of Scripture. ; but if such a work ever existed, 
it. has long ago perished. Eusebius speaks with ap- 
probation of a harmony of tho four gospels prepared 
about the. middle of the second century by Taiimi, J 
and also of another work of a similar kind by Am- j 
mourns, an Alexandrian, in the commencement of the j 
third century. Roth harmonies have long ago been 
lost. Eusebius himself, who wrote in the early part 
of the fourth eentyry? composed a very celebrated 
Harmony of the Gospels, in which he arranged the 
various events narrated by the Evangelists in ten 
tables, which serve as very useful indices to the four 
Gospels. A work living in \fcw the object of a 
Harmony of^ho Evangelists was written about A R 
400, by tltfi illustrious August in. bishop of Hippo. 
Various attempts w**rc made to harmonise the Sacred 
\Jri tings, but more especially the Gospels, from the 
middle ages onward to the Reformation, but no worli | 
of the bligh&ftl value has been preserved. From the. 
Reformation down to the present day, several har- 
monies have appeared both in Britain and on tho 
Content. Of these Light foot, Doddridge, and 
•Mac knight have been the inost # favourably received 
in our own country, and still more recently Towns 
end’s Old and New Testaments, arranged in Histori- 
cal and Chronological Order, has been received with 
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I \ considerable measure of public approbation. The 
term Harmony is now almost exclusively limited to 
a chronological arrangement of the narratives as 
given by the Four Evangelists. In tin's respect 
Archbishop Noweorne and the Rev. Richard (ind- 
well have done good sen ice presenting the paral- 

lel passages in a tabular form. Some of the harmo- 
nists proceed on the idea that the Evangelists 
intended to pro. serve, the order of time, while others 
as strenuously deny that they had any such object 
in view. J n Germany of late years, several carefully 
prepared harmonies have boon published, among 
which may be mentioned lie Wetto and Ellcke, 
Matt had, Clausen, Roediger, Reichel, Overbcck, and 
Ziegler. 

HARMONY SOCIETY, a community of Separa- 
tists in North Amciiea. Its founder was Gnorgc 
Rapp, a Lutheran, wlio emigrated with a consider- 
able number of followers from tin* kingdom of AVer- , 
temberg in Germany. This excellent man, who was 
bom in 1757 at Maulbroun, seceded from the Lu- 
theran church at the age of twenty-live, and gathered 
Around him a few adherents, to whom he officiated 
as pastor. In the midst of much opposition, and 
even open persecution, Rapp continued to maintain 
and to propagate his peculiar sentiments. At length 
lie resolved to seek an asylum in the United State.-*. 
Thithor, accordingly, ho went in 1803, accompanied 
by tlireo friends, and purchased lands 1 in Butler 
quality. In the course of the two following years, 
about one hundred and twenty live families joined 
Rapp and his companions, mid in 180. r > an association 
was formed on the model of tiic primiti\e church at 
Jerusalem, mentioned in Acts iv. 34, 35, “Neither 
was there any among them that lacked : for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the price* of the things that were sold, mid 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet : and distribu- 
tion was made unto every man according as he lmtl 
need.” Thu town which they farmed on the prin- 
ciple of having all things in common, was situated 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of Phila- 
delphia, and no well did the scheme succeed, that in 
1815 they sold their property in Butler county, and 
formed a new establishment on an improved plan in 
Posey county, Indiana. Here they remained only 
two years, when they again so^l their property and 
removed to Beaver county, Pennsylvania, where they 
built a third town called Ecqnoiny. and devoted 
themselves with the moat commendable industry to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by tljp 
Amnions of the whole community, amounting to 
somewhere about 4,000, not only arc tne wants of 
i he members supplied, but a considerable surplus is 
yearly amassed. No member is allowed to join the 
community until lie has passed through a year’s pro- 
bation, at the end oi which he is required to 8ign a c 
written contract, ivntaintng the basis or terms of 
membership, in which he Surrenders not only his 
property, but himself personally to the community. 


lie loses in a manner his individuality, and becomes 
the property of the whole, being lost in the moss, 
each one Jiving for all, and all for one. The venerable 
founder of this community, George Kapp, died in 
1847. Immediately after his decease, the Society 
appointed a hoard of elders, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, seven of whom atteud to the internal, and two 
to the external concerns. Jacob Henrici was chosen 
to succeed George Rapp as spiritual guide. A vote 
of six of ihc nine ciders is binding. They can re- 
move any one of the nine, and Jill all vacancies. 

HARPIES, fabulous birds of remarkable rapacity 
and swiftness which occur in the legends of ancient 
heathen mythology. Only one is montioned by 
Homer, under the name of Podarge or swift -footed, 
the spouse of Zophmis. Any one >Vho was suddenly 
taken away by death was supposed to have been 
carried olVby the llarpies. Two of these monstrous 
creatures are spoken of by Ilesiod. under the names 
of AiiJJo and Ocvpete, who wore so rapid in thcii 
motions as to outstrip the winds in their flight. 
Their residence has been placed either in the islands 
called Strophadcs, at the entrance of Oreus, or in a 
cave in the island of Crete. They are represented 
as fierce birds, with human heads and long elavB. 
The bar j lies of Virgil had the face of a woman, And 
came out of Tartarus. Among the Greeks these 
creatures personified the tempests. The birds of 
Stymphnlus were no doubt the harpies of some Ar- 
cadian tribes. 

IIARPOCRATES, the god of silence among the 
ancient Egyptians, said by some to have been the 
son of Isis; by others, of Isis and Osiris. Ilia Bta- 
tuos were usually placed in the temples near to the 
images of Osiris and Isis, to intimate, as Varro sup- 
poses, that the. people ought to observe silence, and 
not divulge that these divinities had ever been mor- 
tals. Harpocrates was exhibited under the form of 
young man with one linger on his mouth, indicating 
silence. Egyptians cut his figure upon precious 
stones, which they carried about with them as amu- 
lets. Sometimes lie was represented as mounted 
upon an ostrich, with the sun and moon upon the 
reverse ; at other times he is represented with a Bon’i 
head and birds round it. 

1IARUS1TCKS. See Arusficks. 

HARVEST (Festival of). The Jews were ac- 
customed in ancient times to observe a peculiar cere- 
mony in honour of the introduction of harvest. On 
the second day of the pasfiover, or the morrow after 
the Sabbath, as ate first day was called, a sheaf of 
barley was waved Ignore the Ltfgrd as an offering ot 
the first fruits of the harvest in the name of tfa 
whole people. This ceremony was accompanied 
with a special sacrifice. The festival was observed 
annually according to the arrangements laid down in 
the law of Moses, Lev. xxiii. 10 — 14, 14 Speak onto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye 
be come into the land which I give unto you, and filial! * 
reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheet 
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of the first-fruits of your liarvest unto the priest : 
and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be 
accepted for you : on the morrow after the sabbath 
the priest shall wave it. Attt ye shall offer that day 
when ye wave the sheaf an he-lamb without blemish 
of the first year for a burnt-offering unto the Lord. 
And the meat-offering thereof shall be two-tenth 
deals of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord for a sweet savour : and the 
drink-offering thereof shall be of wine, the fourth 
part of an liiti. And ye shall cat neither bread, nor 
parched com, nor green ears, until the self-same day 
that ve have brought an offering unto your God : 
it shall be a statute for over throughout your gener- 
ations in all your dwellings. 1 ' 

H ASSA N, the eldest, son of Ali, and the second 
of the twelve 1 malms, of the line of Ali. On the 
death of his father A. n. 661, Hassnn was immediately 
proclaimed Caliph and Imdtn in Irak; the former 
title he was forced to resign to Mo&wiyalt, the latter 
or spiritual dignity his followers regarded /vs imtlien- 
; able, llis rival granted him a pension, and permit- 
ted him to retire into private life. After nine years 
I spent chiefly in devotion, Hassan was poisoned by 
his wife Jaadah, who bad been bribed to perpetrate 
the crime by Yezid, the son of Modwiyah. Hussein 
[ having learnt from the physician of the horrid deed, 
hastened to his brother’s death-bed, and entreated 
him to name the murderer; but the dying prince re- 
plied, “ 0 brother! the life of this world is made lip 
of nights that vanish away. Let the murderer alone 
until we both meet at the judgment seat of God, 
where justice will assuredly be done. 11 Hassan ap- 
pears to have been, like his father Ali, a person of 
Rmiabhv4hd pious dispositions, but at the same time 
to have been deficient in firmness and decision of 
character. It is said that when he surrendered the 
Caliphate a. i>. 66S to Modwiyah, he stipulated that 
the anathemas pronounced against his father Ali in 
the mosques should be discontinued, but that lie 
afterwards was weak enough to concede the point so 
far as to be satisfied with the condition that they 
should not be pronounced in his presence. Hence 
one party have named him the disgrace of Mussul- 
mans, while the ardent Schiites call him the young 
prince of Paradise. 

HASSTDEANS. . See Absideanr. 

HATI, one of the two wolves in the Scandinavian 
mythology which pursue the sun and moon. The 
one called Skffll pursues the sun, w ile the other 
called Hati, the son of Hrodvitnir, runs before her, 
and as eagerly pursqps the moon that will one day 
Jje caught by him. 

w RATTE^ISTS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
the seventeenth century, deriving its name from 
Pontiaii von Hattexn, a minister in the province of 
Zealand. He pushed the Calvin istic doctrine to an 
extreme length, so as to teach the doctrine of a fatal 
and unintelligent necessity. He inculcated upon his 
fcUowen that men were not responsible for their 
n 9 m 


actions, whether good or l>ad ; that religion does not 
consist in active obedience, but in patient, suffering 
and undisturbed tranquillity of mind, lie also al- 
leged that Christ by his death did not satisfy Divine 
justice, or expiate the siius of men ; but that he. sig- 
nified to us that them was nothing in us to offend 
God, and in this way he mode us just. This sect, 
as well as the kindred and contemporary sect of the 
Vr.K.sciiomsTs (which seo\ is no longer known by 
name to exist in Holland, but the extravagant opi- 
nions of Von Hattem are not altogether unknown in 
that country even at the present day. 

HAUDRIKTTES, an order of Romish nuns hos- 
pitallers at Paris, founded in the reign of St. Louis, 
by Stephen Ilaudry, one of the secretaries of that 
prince. At first it was limited to twelve poor fe- 
males, but the number gradually increased, and the 
order was confirmed by several popes. The mem- 
bers of this order afterwards received the name of 
Nuns of the Assumption. They wear a blaek habit 
and a crucifix on their breast. They observe the 
rule of St. Augustin, and make a vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

HEAD-DRESSES. In ancient times particular 
forms of bead -dresses were considered as sacred, and 
appropriated to the gods. This is evident from the 
specimens of the Egyptian monuments in the llrilish 
Museum. Thus on the figure of Osiris may bn seen 
a species of down which seems to have belonged to 
that deify at least, if not to others in the land of me 
Pharaohs. It consists of a conical cap, flanked by 
two ostrich feathers with a disk in front, placed on 
the liorriR of a goat. Among the .lews, while the 
turban anciently formed the common head-dress of 
both men and women, those worn by persons in sa- 
cred offices differed in some particulars from the 
ordinary f urban. Thus Josephus says, speaking of 
the ordinary priest : u Upon his head he wears a 
cap, not brought in a conical form, nor including 
the entire head, hull st^l including more than the 
half of it. it. is called a mitre, but its make is such 
that it resembles a crown. It, is made of thick 
swathes, but the. contexture of it is linen, and it is 
folded round many times, and sewed together, be- 
sides which, a piece of fine linen cover- the whole 
cap from Jhe upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead, and # conceal% the seam# of the swathes, 
which would otherwise appear unseemly. This ad- 
heres closely to the Jiead that it may not fall off 
during the sacred service.” Again, tho same Jew- 
ishjiistoriari remarks in regard to the high-priest's 
head-dress : ‘^The hign- priest’s tiara or mitre, was 
like that of the other priests, only it had another of 
purple or violet colour above, and a cr%wn of gold of 
three r^ws about that, and terminating above, in a 
golden cap, about tin/ size of the joint of the little 
finger.” In front of the mitre ymvn n plate of gold 
tied with a blue lace, ajj d on the plate were in- 
scribed the words “Holiness to the Lord” in He- 
brew characters. The modem Jews wear the Tb* 
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phillim (which sec), or frontlets between the eyes, 
which thoy imagine to be commanded by the law of 
Moses. The Mohammedan sects are known by the 
colour of their head dress. Thus the sect of Ali 
arc distinguished from the rest by their green tur- 
bans. 

HEALTH, a heathen deity worshipped in ancient 
times under the Latin names of Snnitux or Salas, both 
of which indicate health. Pauftanias asserts the wor- 
ship of this goddess to have been very common in 
Greece; ami he says that there was an altar for this 
among other deities in the temple of A mphiaraux . 
The temple, of the goddess of health stood in the 
city of Koine, on the Moiih Quirinalis. 'Hie Greeks 
worshipped this goddess under the name, of IIyuiuia 
(which see). 

HEATHENS. See Pagans. 

HEAVEN. This word is frequently used in a 
strictly material signification as forming a part of 
flic created universe. Thus Gen. i. 1, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The ancient Hebrews, however, seem to have enter- 
tained very strange notions as to the structure of the 
material heaven, believing it to be a solid arch rest- 
ing on pillars, and having foundations. Thus Job 
xxvi. 11, “The pillars of heaven tremble, and are 
astonished at his reproof.” And in other passages 
the heaven is eompared to a curtain, or the covering 
of a tent, as in Ps. civ. 2, “Who co* crest thyself 
with light ns with a garment: who stret chest out the 
heavens like a curtain.” The ancient Jews believed 
that there were several different heavens, the lower, 
the middle, and the third or higher heavens. The 
lower heaven they considered as including the clouds 
and the atmosphere ; the middle as being the stellar 
or starry region ; and the third as being the heaven 
of heavens, or the habitation of God and his angels. 

The word heaven, however, is used not only in a 
material but also in a spiritual sense, to indicate the 
future abode of the right eous afyer death. That such 
] a state of happiness exists after death is evident Loth 
from reason and Scripture. The belief in a heaven 
I beyond the grave, accordingly, is not limited to 
| Christians, being a recognized article of the creed 
1 of Heathens, Jews, aud Mohammedans. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans the heaven which 
they allotted to# the good # was called Elypium 
( which see), the precise locality of* which was a 
subject of considerable discussion. ^Though the 
writers of classic antiquity, particularly the poets, 
declared the happiness of souls in Elysium to # bo 
• complete, somo of them believed that the blessed 
inmates would, many of them, return J^jain to earth, 
and pass into new bodies, destroying all recollections 
of Elysian blfss, by drinking of the waters of Lethe, 

! one of the rivers of hell. Etornal blessedness was, 

, in the view of the t ancient Pagans, reserved for those 
only who were distinguished for their exalted virtues, 
and who were accordingly Vidmitted into the society 
of the gods, while their idoUi or simulacra, as the j 


poets alleged, comiuued to reside in the lower re 
gions. The views of different, heathen nations in 
regard to heaven are well described by Mr. Gross, in 
his valuable and ingenious work, ‘ The Heathen 
Religion in its Popular and Symbolical Develop- 
ment “ The ancient Mexicans, as it appears from 
tlir statement of Kaiser, taught the existence of nu- 
merous spirit -abodes, into one of which the innocent 
shades of children were received ; into another, — 
the sun, the valiant and illustrious souls of heroes 
ascended ; while the corrupt and hideous ghosts ot 
the wicked were doomed to grovel and pine in 
subterranean caverns. Nine heavens served to cir- 
cumscribe their fanciful visions and ardent dreams of 
future bliss. The Greenlanders were contented to 
predicate the doctrine of but one future Eden, which 
they located in the abyss of the ocean, and to which 
skilful fishermen alone might dare to aspire witli the 
confident hope of success. The relentless martial 
spirit of the Appalachian Indians, proclaimed itseli 
in consigning their cowardly red brethren to the pro- 
found chasms of their native mountains, where, over- 
whelmed by snow and ice, they fell \ictims to the 
tender mercy of shaggy and ferocious bears. Tho 
aborigines of America were unanimous in their, be- 
lief in tlio immortality of the, soul, and a happy state 
hereafter, somewhat similar to the Elysian bliss ol 
the Greeks and Romans; but of a Hades, they know 
little and speak seldom, and the sai age- like Appa- 
lachian hell just described, is one of the remarkable 
exceptions in the general creed. ‘All/ writes Doc- 
tor Robertson, ‘ entertain hopes of a future and more 
happy state., where they shall be for ever exempt 
from the calamities which embitter human life in its 
present condition. This future state they conceive 
to be a delightful country, blessed with perpetual 
spring, whose forests abound with game, whose riven 
swarm with fish, where famine is never felt, and un- 
interrupted plenty shall be enjoyed without laboui 
or toil. Rut as men, in forming their first imper- 
fect ideas concerning the invisible world, suppose 
that there they shall continue to feel the same de- 
sires, and to be engaged in the same occupations, as 
in the present world ; they naturally ascribe emi- 
nence and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
lities and talents which are here the objects of theii 
esteem. The Americans, accordingly, allotted the 
highest place in their country of spirits, to the skil- 
ful hunter, the adventurous and successful warrior, 
and to such as had tortured the greatest number of 
captives, and devoured their llesh. These notions 
were so prevalent, that they gave rise to a universal 
custom, which is. at once, the strongest evidence that 
the Americans believe in a future state, ^md the best/ 
illustration of what they expect there. As they 
imagine that departed spirits begin their career anew 
in the world whither they are gone, that their friends 
may not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided 
they bury together with the bodies of the dead their 
bow, their arftws, and other weapons used in hunt 
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i r»a or war ; they deposit in tlieir tombs the skins or 
stuifc of which they make garments, Indian com, 
manioc, venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is 
reckoned among the necessaries in their simple mode 
of life. In some provinces, upon the decease of a 
cazique or chief, a certain number of his wives, of his 
favourites, and of his slaves, were put to death, and 
interred together with him, that he might appear 
with the same dignity in his future station, mid he 
waited upon by the same attendants. This persua- 
sion is so deep-rooted, that many of the deceased 
person's retainers offer themselves voluntary victims, 
and court the privilege of accompanying their de- 
parted masters, as a high distinction. 1 ” 

The heaven of the Hindu is absorption in Brahm, 
and of the Budhist, annihilation or Nirwarn. The 
priesthood of the ancient Egyptians taught the im- 
mortality of the soul under the name of Palmgenesta , 
or a second birth, being a return of the soul to the 
celestial spheres, or its reabsorption into the Supreme 
Being, without regard to the doctrine or the neces- 
! sity of transmigration —a doctrine which was iiieul- 
1 cated only upon the illiterate multitudes who could 
i form no conception of the existence; of the soul with- 
■ out the body. The ancient Scai id inav inns held that 
there were two different heavens ; the one, the palace 
| of Or/in, which they called Valhalla (which sec), 
where that august divinity received all who died a 
violent death; and the other called Grain (which 
see), or the palace covered with gold, which, after 
! the renovation of all things, was to he the everlast- 
i ing home of the righteous, where they were to enjoy 
j ecstatic and perennial delights. “ The heroes,” says 
!; the Edda, “who are received into the palace of 
|j Odin, have every day the pleasure of arming tliem- 
j! selves, of passing in review, of ranging themselves 
i j in order of battle, and of cutting one another in pieces ; 

1 i but as soon as the hour of repost approaclms, they 
return on horseback all safe and sound to the hall of 
Odin, and fall to eating and drinking. Though the 
\ number of them cannot be counted, the flesh of the 
I boar Saehrimnir is sufficient for them all ; every day 
it is served up at table, and every day it is renewed 
i f again to its original bulk : their beverage is ale and 
I' mead; one single goat, whose milk is excellent 
| mead, furnishes enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
all the heroes. Odin alone drinks wine, the only 
fermented liquid to the ubo of which his good taste 
j ; or hie superior dignity invites his attention. A 

1 ; croWd" of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 

fiUftheir cups as fast as they empty them. 11 
^NJf’he Jewish Rabbis teach that there is an upper 
and a lower paradise or heaven. “ Between them/ 7 
•ays one writer, “ is fixed a pillar : by this they are 
joked together, and it is called the strength of Zion. 
By this pillar, on every Sabbath and festival, the 
righteous climb up and feed themselves with a glance 
of the Divine majesty till the end of the Sabbath or 
festival; when they slide down and return to the 
lower paradise.’ 7 Both in the tg>per and die lower 


paradise there are said to bo seven apartments for 
the residence and reward of the right eons. The in 
habitants of these dwellings, in so far as the uppei 
paradise is concerned, are thus described by Rabbini- 
cal tradition : “ It is stated, that there are seven par- 
ties or orders which shall hereafter stand Indore God, 
and that each of those orders or parties has its par 
tic.ular abode or dwelling in the upper paradise. 
The first party or order consists of those who, foi 
the kingdom and honour uf God, suffered death, by 
the government under whose authority they wore : 
as the Rabbi Akiba and bis disciples wore put to 
death by the government of Rome. The second 
order consists of those who have boon drowned in 
the sea. The third is the Rahbi Jochanan Bon 
Zaehai and his disciples. The fourth order con- 
sists of those on whom descended a cloud which 
covered them. The tilth consists of those who 
have repented : and in the same place as the peni- 
tents, stand the perfectly righteous. The sixth or- 
der consists of those who never married, and who in 
all their lives never tasted of sin. The seventh con- 
sists of the poor, who exercised themselves in the 
Bible and Mishuu, and in an honest vocation. — Ob- 
serve, then, that to every order is allotted a distinct 
abode. : and the highest order, beyond which none 
can go, consists of those who, for the kingdom and 
honour of God, suffered death from tho government 
under which they lived ; as the Rabbi Akiba and his 
disciples. 11 

The souls of the righteous, according to tho Jew- 
ish Rabbis, do not ascend to the upper paradise 
immediately after they have quitted riic body, but 
they arc represented as undergoing a previous kind 
of noviciate in the lower paradise, which is situated 
midway between this corporeal world and the. upper 
heaven. Anri even on reaching the purer abodes of 
the blessed disembodied spirits, are said to be in tho 
habit of revisiting this lower world, and even of oc- 
casionally passing tm the other apartments of tho 
righteous. Thus the Rabbis affirm : “ In paradise, 
every one has bis particular abode, and is not allowed 
to go out, or ascend tt t?»e dwelling of his superior 
neighbour ; for if he do, he is presently consumed by 
his neighbour’s great fire. And thus they are called 
slanders , because they stand or keep In their posts, 
or allotted places. Tl#uc are, inJlrcd, some pious 
ones, but their number is small, who, being worthy 
of cleaving t<5 the lioly«and Mossed God, are suffered 
to ascend or descend, to go into the upper and lower 
plaws, and to walk in all the quarters, and about all 
the gates and gpartmeiit* : and this is a pre-eminence 
above which there is none: and these, when they 
walk about in the palaces of the angels* the quarters 
of parade, and the dwellings of the other righteous, 
communicate to them' of the lustre of that wisdom 
wTiich God lias abundantly vouchsafed to them. 11 

The Moliainmedaus beljpe in “a heaven prepared 
for the blessed among the faithful, that is, for tho 
professors of the true religion, and followers of the 
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holy prophet Mohammed; in which they shall be 
with him enjoying perpetual light and all heavenly 
pleasures, always beautiful, in their full strength and 
vigour, brighter tlian the sun, and thought wurt hy to 
seo face to face the Most High God, and to adore 
him.” They hold also that there are eight heaveii.- 
or different degrees of happiness. Mohammed un- 
j doubtcdly held out to his followers a heaven of (ar- 
il mil pleasures, in which the lowest appetites of man 
should have their full and free indulgence, but at the 
same time he taught in the Koran that the height of 
happiness will consist in seeing (dud (ace to fare; 
that this pleasure will he the greatest, and make us 
forget all the other pleasures of Paradise, and 
amongst others those which are common to men and 
beasts. Mohammedan writers have allowed sensual 
pleasures to form a part of the lowest degree of hap- 
piness in heaven; others have excluded them en- 
tirely from those blessed mansions. The prophets 
arc believed to go to heaven directly ; the martyrs 
arc in the throats of birds who live only on the fruits 
| of Paradise; the souls of the common faithful either 
are about the graves, or in the well Ztnizt'ut, or with 
Adam in the lowest heaven. 

HEAVE-OFFERINGS, ceremonies observed by 
the Jews under the Law, the offerings being lifted 
upwards in token of being presented to the Al- 
mighty; and, as was generally the case., being waved 
towards the four quarters of the earth, Renee called a 
o wave-ollering, with the view of indicating that lie 
to whom the offerings were presented was the Pro- 
prietor of the universe. In a few cases animals 
were subjected to the ceremony of heaving before 
they were killed. More commonly, however, it was 
performed with some particular parts after they were 
cut up; especially with the breast and right shoulder 
in all cases of peace-offerings, which were appropriated 
for the use of the priests bya perpetualstatute. Blood - 
less offerings also were at times presented with the 
some ceremony, according to tl» injunction contained 
in Exod. xxix. — 2H. Before any bread was made 

of the corn of the laud, a cake was first made out of 
the dough, consisting of a foiK and twentieth part, 
which was heaved, and then, as was the ease with all 
heave-offerings, it was given to the priests. The 
| Rabbis called by the name of Therumah or a heave- 
offering, the oblafion which was giveji to the priests 
of corn and wine and oil, and whatever else was re- 
quired to support life. Tin Hebrew* called this 
payment sometimes the great heave offering, in com- 
parison of the tithe which the Levites paid to«,the 
' priests, and which was called the hqpve-offering of 
the tithe. 

HEBDOMAD ARIL a name applied to monks in 
ancient times by Caspian and Jerome, fryn their 
i ! weekly service. 

I 1 HEBDOMAOETES, a surname of Apollo, Be- 
cause, as some think, sacrifices were offered to this 
god on the seventh of every month, or as others sup- 
pose, because at the festivals in honour of this god 


the processions were headed by seven boys and se 
von maidens. 

II KUDO MAS MAGNA (Lat. the great week), as 
appellation given anciently to the week before Easter, 
which was observed with the greatest strictness and 
solemnity. The reasons of the observance are fully 
stated by Chrysostom, as quoted by Bingham : “ li 
was called the great week, not because it consisted 
of longer days or more in number than other weeks, 
but because at this time great things were wrought 
for us by our Lord. For in this week the ancient 
tyranny of the devil was dissolved, death was ex- 
tinct, the strong man was bound, his goods were 
spoiled, sin was abolished, the curse was destroyed, 
paradise was opened, heaven became accessible, men 
and angels were joined together, the middle wall of 
partition was broken down, the harriers were taken 
out of the way, the God of peace made peace be- 
tween things in heaven and things on earth; there- 
fore it is called the great week: and as this is the 
head of all other weeks, m> the great sabbath is the 
head of <hi.> week, being the Mime thing in this week 
as the head is in the body. Therefore in this week 
many increase their labours; some adding to their 
fastings, others to their watehings; others give more 
liberal alius, testifying the great ness of the Divine good- 
ness by their care of good works, and more intense 
piety and holy living. As the Jews went forth to 
meet Christ, when he had rained Lazarus from the 
dead ; so now, not one city, but all tbe world go forth 
to meet him, not with palm-branches in their hands, 
but with alms-deeds, humanity, virtue, tears, prayers, 
fastings, watchings, and all kinds of piety, which 
they oiler to Christ their Lord. And not only we, 
but the emperors of the world honour this week, 
making it a time of vacation from all civil business, 
that the magistrates, being at liberty from business 
of the law, may spend all these days in spiritual ser- 
vice. Let the doors of the courts, say they, now be 
shut up ; let all disputes, and all kinds of contention 
and punishment cease; let the executioner's hands 
rest a little : common blessings are wrought for us 
all by our common Lord, let some good be done by 
us his servants. Nor is this the only honour they 
show to this week, but they do one thing more no 
less considerable. The imperial letters are sent 
abroad at this time, commanding all prisoners to be 
set at liberty from their chains. For os our Lord, 
when he descended into hell, set free those that 
were detained by death ; so the servants, according 
to their power imitating the kindness of their Lord, 
loose men from their corporal bonds, when they 
have no power to relax the spiritual. n Fasting was 
carried by many Christians to a much greater extent 
on this week than on any other, some eating nothing 
the whole week till the morning of the resurrection. 
Epiphanius says, that during this week the people 
lived chiefly on dry meats, namely, bread and salt 
apd water, which they only used at evening. 
HEBDOftE (Gr. the seventh), a festival observed 
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by the ancient Greeks in honour of Apollo , on the. 
seventh day of every month, because one of them hap- 
pened to be the birthday of the god. The festival 
was celebrated chiefly at Athena, when hymns were 
sung to Apollo, and the people walked in procession, 
carrying sprigs of laurel in their hands. 

HEBE, the female attendant and cup bearer of 
the gods, according to the ancient, heathen mytho- 
logy. She was the daughter of Zeus ami llera, and 
Homer in his Odyssey* represents her as having been 
the wife of Heracles. She was worshipped at Athens 
under tho name of Hebe, and at Rome under the cor- 
responding Latin name of Juvcntas, both names sig- 
nifying youth. 

11 EBON, a god anciently worshipped in Sicily in 
the shape of a bull. Sec Bui.i.-Wokkiiip. 

HEBREWS, a name given to the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh. It was derived, as 
some think, from llcbcr or Eber, the father of Peleg, 
and the son of Salah, who was the grandson of Shem. 
Others, however, founding their idea T>n the mean- 
ing of the word ./7c7*»r, which signifies one that 
passes, or a pilgrim, have derived the term Hebrews 
from the. eirrumstanee that Abraham and his family 
passed or journeyed from the other side of the Eu- 
phrates into Canaan. In reference to the name He- 
brew, we may remark, that a peculiar expression 
occurs in Phil. iii. f>. where the apostle. Haul speaks 
of himself as a “Hebrew of the Hebrews.” In as- 
suming such an appellation, the apostle probably 
meant, to intimate, that he was of pure mimixed He- 
brew lineage, without the slightest admixture of 
Gentile blood. See dr: tvs .Am'Hint). 

HECAERGE, a surname of Aktlmih (which 
see). 

HECA.EUGUS, a surname of Apollo (which 
see). Servius speaks of a person of this name who 
was a priest of both Apollo ami Arlvutis. 

1IECAT-EA, apparitions mentioned in a strange 
story related by EusebiuN. He gives an account of 
a magical statue ’of Hkcati: (which see) of a very 
extraordinary composition. It was said to be made 
by order of Hecate herself. They took myrrh, in- 
cense of Arabia, styrax, and certain animals called 
pi walabotw, which some interpret to be. lizards, others 
rats, and others moles; they reduced them all to 
powder, and made of them a paste which they 
moulded into the figure' of Hecate. All those who 
exercised magic arts invoked this goddess. The 
ceremonies were performed at midnight by a river- 
side, under a tree called lotus , by a person in an 
azure-coloured garment, who was to dig a deep hole 
in the ground, and then cut the tliro&t of an ewe- 
lamb, and burn it on a pile of wood over the hole, 
all the while pouring out honey and calling on He- 
cate. All being rightly done, certain apparitions 
called Hecateea were seen wliich changed themselves 
into various shapes. 

HECATE, an ancient heathen goddess, said to be 
tbe daughter of Zm% and Demttcr. $he is said to 


have been sent in search of JWscphone^ to whom, 
when she was found, she became the constant at- 
tendant and companion, thus becoming a goddess ot 
the infernal regions, In her capacity as a ruler in 
Tartarus, she had charge of the souls of the de- 
parted. Sometimes she is represented ns having 
three bodies, and at other times three heads, hut al- 
ways accompanied by Stygian dogs* The worship 
of Hecate prevailed in different parts of Greece, hut 
more especially at Athens and Argos, where small 
statues in honour of this goddess were kept inside 
the houses, or in front of them, and also at points 
where two cross roads met. 

HECATOMB (Gr. h<votm s an hundred, and hms % 
an ox\ a sacrifice among the ancient Greeks, of a 
hundred oxen, often d only upon very extraordinary 
occasions. Herodotus mentions such a sacrifice as 
having been offered by (’listhenes. Instead of being 
limited to oxen, however, the word is sometimes ap- 
plied to denote the sacrifice of a hundred animals ot 
any sort, (hhers again regard it as occasionally 
used to denote simply a large sacrifice of any kind 
a definite being used for an indefinite number. Py- 
thagoras is said to have offered a literal hecatomb iti 
token of joy and gratitude, that he had discovered 
the demonstration of the fort y-se vent h proposition o t 
the First Book of Euclid, viz., That in a right- 
angled triangle, tin*, square of the hypotlicnuse in 
equal to thifc square of the other two sides. From 
the word hecatomb, was probably derived the name 
of tin*. Greek month Ihrattouhaou^ which commenced 
on the. first new moon after the summer solstice, find 
thus correspond* d to the latter part of June and the 
fir- 1 part of Julv, according to our reckoning. 

I! KG ATOM B. EA. See 1Ii:im:a. 

H KCL A. a volcanic mountain in Iceland, which 
a* believed by I lie natives in tlmir Pagan state to 
the mouth of the infernal regions. 

IKGELIAXS, the followers of one of the latest 
and most eminent philosophers of Germany. The 
philosophy of Hegef is strictly rationalistic in its 
character, religion with him being not a matter o. 
emotion and senlhncrt1, # lmt strictly of reason and 
thought. He regarded thnvylU as the point ot union 
between the human nature and the divine. “With 
him,” says Morell. “God is not a prr*on } blit person- 
ality itself i. c. the universal personality, which rea- 
lizes itself in wry hu Ami rnn-cmuMicKH as so many 
separate thoughts of one eternal mind. The, idea we 
form of the At inline, fc- to Ilcgel the Absolute itself, 
its essential existence being synonymous with Otir 
colfc'fption of it. Apart from, and out of the world, 
therefore, the*? i.i no God; and so also, apart from 
the. universal consciousness of man there is no Divine 
consciousness or personality. God isftwith him tho 
whole process of thought, combining in itself the 
Objective movement, as seen in nature, with the sub- 
jective, at< seen in logic, andjully realizing itself only 
in the universal spirit ofdwmauity. With regard to 
other theological ideas, Hegel strove to deduce philo- 
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sophieally the main features of the evangelical doc- 
trine. He explained the doctrine of the Trinity by 
showing that every movement of the thinking pro- 
cess is, in fact, a Trinity in Unity. Tore indepen- 
dent thought and self-existence answers to the Fa- 
ther — the objectifying of this pure existence answers 
to the Hon, God manifested in the flesh; while the 
Spirit is that which procoedeth from the Father and 
the Son, the complete reunion of the two in the. I 
church. Jlegel’s (’hristology, again, agrees in the 
main ideas with the evangelical doctrine, except that 
his attempt to deduce the whole from philosophical 
principles gives to it a complete air of rationalism. 
He views the idea of redemption us the reunion of 
the individualized spirit of man with the- Spirit of 
eternal truth and love. By faith wo become, one with 
God, forming a part, of himself, members of his mys- 
tical body, as symbolized in the ordinances of the 
Church. This view of the Christian doctrines has 
been more fully developed hy Strauss, who has en- 
tirely douied a historical truth to the New Testament, 
and made the whole simply a mythological repre- 
sentation of great moral ami spiritual ideas. On the 
doctrine of immortality, Ilegel has said hut. little, 
and that, little by no means satisfactory. However 
the depth and comprehensiveness of his system may 
charm the mind that loves to rationalize upoj every 
religious doctrine, it can, assuredly, give hut little 
cmmolatim to the heart, that, is yearnini»with earnest 
longings after holiness and immortality.” 

In the view of Hegel, the absolute religion to 
which all the others are only preparatory stages is 
Christianity. In the God- Man is manifested the 
unity of man with God. Tn the mind of mankind 
God evolves himself, and thus it is that mankind's 
knowing of God is God’s knowing of himself. The 
revelation of absolute knowledge is the very essence 
and design of Christianity, according to the system 
of Ilegel, mid hence he held in utter contempt all 
mere emotional religion. Thus, referring to the sys- 
tem of Hchleiernmcher. he declares, “ If religion in 
man lie founded on feeling only, this feeling can be 
correctly defined only as the feeling of dependence ; 
and hence the dog would he the best Christian, for 
he has this feeling most strongly developed in him- 
self, and lives chiefly in this feeling. The dog has 
even cravings for r salvation when his huiigcr is ap- 
peased by a bone.” 

During his life, the doctrines of Hegel were ably 
supported by a few faithful ifnd devoted followers, 
particularly by Daub, Heinrichs, and Marlieinieke ; 
but it was after his death in 1831 that a school of 
Hegelians assumed to itself a decide!* place in the 
literature of Germany. Iu the outset of their career 
as a philosojhiico-religious sect, the first and chief 
effort of this body of profound thinkers was tfc estab- 
lish the accordance of the system which their mo#’ 
ter had bequeathed to. them, with the doctrines of 
Christianity as laid down u the Bible. In connec- 
tion with this main subject, the first point of contrp- 


versy which arose referred to the question, whether 
immortality in the sense of a personal existence after 
death had ever been taught by Hegel. The disci- 
ples of the Hegelian school now split into two par- 
ties, the orthodox and the unorthodox party. The 
former included Gabler, Goschel, Rosenkranc, and 
Hchallcr. The latter was headed by Strauss, the 
celebrated author of Das Lvben Jew, the Life of 
Jesus, a work which, published in 18115. denied the 
historical existence of the God man, and pushed to 
its farthest limits the idea of Ilegel, that not Christ 
but mankind was the Hon of God. In boldness of 
statement the disciple far outran the master. lie 
attempted to prove that the Christ of the Gospels 
is historically impossible, and can only be understood 
as a myth. 1'iofessiiig as Htrauss did to follow in 
the steps of Hegel, the ‘Life of Jesus’ no sooner 
appeared, than it called forth from all quarters of 
Germany the loudest denunciations, not only against 
its author personally, but against the whole Hegelian 
school to which he belonged Strauss was followed 
by the Tubingen school, including Baur, Teller, and 
Sehwegler, who laboured to show that all the hooks 
of the. New Testament, with the exception of five, 
were the fabrications of the. second century. Feuer- 
bach went, still further, and exerted his utmost in 
gouuify to show that theologv was only a reflection 
of anthropology, and all religion only a dream. 
Thus was the absolute idealism of Hegel pushed hy 
his followers to the extreme of infidelity, and no- 
religion. But at this point matters reached their 
crisis, and as might have been expected, a decided 
reaction took place. The ablest theologians of Ger- 
many entered the field of conflict in defence of the 
revealed truth of God. Neander, Tholuck, Liieke, 
Hoffmann, and Ebrard, with a host of others, replied 
to Strauss and the Tubingen school so effectively, 
that the whole religious aspect of Germany 1ms 
within the Inst fifteen or twenty years undergone a 
complete revulsion in favour of evangelical Cliris 
tianity. 

liKGIRA (Arab, flight), the grand era from which 
all Moslem time is reckoned. It dates from the 
lfith July A. I). G22, being the precise period at 
which the prophet Mohammed fled with his followers* 
from Mecca to Medina, that he might escape the 
persecution of the lvoreischites. On account of ri- 
valries in commerce, the inhabitants of Medina were 
jealous of those of Mecca, and no sooner therefore 
did the prophet arrive in their city, than they pro- 
fessed themselves his followers, and Mohammed seie 
ing the opportunity declared his mission, and took 
up his residence in the town. This was in the four- 
teenth year after he had proclaimed himself a pro- 
phet, during the reign of Heraclius in Constantinople, 
and Khosron Parvis in Tenia. The Medinese were 
delighted to receive the prophet, and forthwith 
changed the name of their city from Yatreb to Me- 
dinet-al-Nabi, which signifies the city of the prophet 

HEGOIJAJLENOS (Gr. ruler), the superior of a 
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convent, the abbot or archimandrite of a monastery 
tn connection with the Greek church. 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, a “Form of In- 
struction," as it was originally called, drawn up by 
i Caspar Ole vianus and Zechariah Ursinus in 1562, for 
the use in the first instance of the Reformed Church 
of the Palatinate, but afterwards received throughout 
nearly the whole of the Reformed Churches. This 
excellent catechism, which was also called the Pala- 
tine Catechism, was the model on which the West- 
minster Divines formed the Shorter Catechism 
of the Presbyterian churches in Britain. In Inter 
times the Heidelberg Catechism was translated into 
almo.ft all the modern languages, and many commen- 
taries were written upon it. It is divided into 1251 
questions, and it consists of three principal parts: 1. 
Concerning the misery of man in consequence of sin ; 
2. Concerning the redemption from that state; and 
! 1 Concerning man’s gratitude for that redemption. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is a recognized symbolic 
standard by the Dutch Reformed Church both in 
Holland ami America. 

HEIDELBERG CONFESSION, a confession 
lrawn np by Bullinger. and published bv order of 
the Elector Palatine A. !>. 1561. It appeared at first 
in Latin, and afterwards a German translation was 
prepared by the author himself. Though designed 
originally for the use of the Reformed Churches in 
the Palatinate, it came to he generally recognized 
by the Calvinian churches both in Germany and 
France. 

IIEIDRUN, a she -goat, which in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology is said to stand above Val- 
halla, or the heaven of heroes, and to fetal on the 
leaves of a very famous tree called L'crath. From 
the teats of this she-goat Hows mead in such abun- 
| dance, that every day a vessel large enough to hold 

j more than would suffice for all the heroes, is filled 

I with it. 

j HEIFER, a young cow anciently sacrificed by the 

I Jews in the temple of Jerusalem. It is called in 

I Num. xix. 2, by a term which in the original signifies 

| “the red heifer/’ Special and minute directions were. 

I given in the Law of Moses in reference to the \acri- 

| „fice of this animal. A heifer wholly red was to he 
i selected, without one single spot of any other colour. 

I “free from blemish, and on which the yoke hod 
1 never yet come.” This animal was to be brought to 

j the priest, who was to slay her without the camp. 

| Having slain the heifer, he was to dip his finger in 

| the blood, and to sprinkle it seven times before the 

| tabernacle; after which he was to bum the carcase, 

| and taking cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet wood, to 

cast them into the flames. The ashes were then to 
be gathered up, (see Ashes,) and laid in a clean 
place tor the use of the congregation, by the sprink- 
ling of which ashes in water, it became a water of 
separation. This peculiar ceremony is supposed by 
some to have been intended as a reproof to the super- 
stitions of idolatrous nations. But suoh a view of Hie 


matter can scarcely be maintained, when we consider 
t hat co wk never were sacrificed by tin* Egyptians, being 
considered as sacred to Isis. In connection witli the 
red colour of the heilor, Sir William Ousely has j 
shown, that almost all over the East, idols were 
painted or smeared with red. It lias been supposed 
that a red heifer was sacrificed every year by the 
Jews, and its ashes distributed over all the towns 
and cities of Israel. Muinmnides, however, denies 
this, and states, “Nino red heifers have been wicri- 
tieed between the delivering of this ]>reccpt and the 
desolation of the second temple. Our master Moses 
sacrificed the first ; Ezra oiVcrcd up the second ; and 
seven more were slain during tho period which 
elapsed from the time of Kara to the destruction of 
the second temple ; the tenth, King Messiah himself 
shall sacrifice; by bis speedy manifestation he shall 
cause great joy. Amen : May he come quickly,” 
Sec Idolatry., 

II KIM l)A LL, the porter or sentinel of the gods 
among llic old Scandinavians. His province was to 
watch at one of the extremities of tho bridge Bl- 
fkost (which see), for fear the giants should make 
use of it to get into heaven. “ It woh a difficult 
mat ter," says Mallet, “ to surprise him ; for the gods 
had given him the faculty of sleeping more lightly 
than a bird, and of discovering objects by day or 
night farther than the distance of a hundred leagues. 

I Jo had als <4 an ear so fine that he could hear the 
very grass grow in the meadows and the. wool on the 
backs of the sheep, lie carried in the one hand a • 
sword, and in the other a trumpet, the sound ot 
which could be heard through all the worlds." The 
Prose Edda thus describes him: “One of them (the 
deities) is lloitudall, called also the Whito God. lie 
is the son of nine virgins, who were sisters, and is a 
very sacred and powerful deity. He also beam the 
appellation of the Gold-tool lied, on account of Ins 
te< fii being of pure gold, and also that of Hallinski i 
tin. II is horse is called Gulltopp, and be dwells in 
Hiniinhjdrg at the cfld of Bifroul, He is the wardci 
of the gods, and is there. (ore placed on the borders of 
heaven, to prevent the giants from forcing their wav 
over the bridge. 118 requires less sleep than a bird, 
and aees by night, a# well as by day, a hundred 
miles around him. Ho acute is his ear that no sound 
escapes hhn, for he can even hear the grass growing, 
on the earth, and the #ool or a sheeps hack. He 
lias a horn called flic Gjalloi horn, which is heard 
throughout "the univ^se.” In the confusion of the 
last times, Loki and [Icirndall fight and mutually 
kill each other. 

UEL, a term which in the Scandinavian mytho-* 
logy is synonymous with the hell or hades — th*? 
lower regions of other creeds, with sthe important 
exceprtou, however, that it does not imply either a 
4 >lacc or a state of punishment. 

IIELA, the goddess of tyetth "among the ancient 
♦Scandinavians. She was said to have been banished 
into the lower regions, where she lias the govern- 
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inuut of nine worlds, into which slit*, distributes those 
who are sent to her. Eating and drinking appear to 
have been observed in the hall of Hula, much in the 
same maimer ns in that of Odin. In the AMs-mal, 
mention is made of a kind of corn which grows in 
the infernal regions, and it is stated that tin* inhabi- 
tants are regaled plentifully with supplies of mead. 
The regions over which lleln ruled were reserved for 
those that died of disease or old age. Her palace 
I was Anguish; Iht table Famine; her waiters were 
Slowness and Delay; the threshold of her door was 
Precipice; her bed Pare ; she was livid and ghastly 
pale; and her looks inspired horror, llela, who 
thus ruled o\er nine worlds in Niiichciin, was the 
daughter of Loki, the contriver of all mischief, and 
the disgrace of gods and men. 

HELENA, the daughter of Zeus and Leda } and 
being possessed of remarkable beauty, she was said 
to have been earned olfby Theseus to Attica. fcJhe 
was delivered by the Uinncttri % who conveyed her to 
Sparta, where amid numerous suitors she became the 
wife of Menuhins. Afterwards she was Seduced nml 
carried off by Paris to Troy, thus giving rise to the 
Trojan war. 

HELENA’S (St.) DAY, a festival in the ItornUi 
church, celebrated on the 1 8th of August in honour 
of the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great. This female saint is said to have dis- 
covered the wood of the true cross a^ Jerusalem, 
some two hundred and fifty years after the total de- 
struction of that eily by the Homans. 

IIELICONIDES, a name given to the Muses of 
ancient Greece, from Mount Helicon, where there 
was a sanctuary dedicated to their worship. 

HELIOGAPA LUS, an ancient Syrian deity, al- 
leged by Dio and Hcrodian to ho the Sun, the name 
being said to he derived from the Greek word heUox % 
the sun. The symbol of this god was a large stone 
or rock, rising up in the form of a mountain ; and at 
Home he was worshipped under the form of a pyra* 
nodal stone. The Homan Kuqlemr Elagahalns was 
in his early days a priest of this Syro Phoenician 
Sun-god; and even after he had ascended the throne 
of the Ccwsars, he demanded tKat his favourite god 
should take the precedence of all the gods of Home, 
and oven of Jupiter himself. 

HELIOS, the Sun or the Sun god of ancient 
Greece, the son of Hyperion 'and Tluva. lie is re- 


an image of llelios or the Sun. The animals offered 
in sacrifice to this god were white, and especially 
white horses were, used for this purpose. Of the 
animals, the cock was considered as particularly 
sacred to Helios. The worship of the Sun was prac- 
tised also among the ancient Homans, not however 
under the name of Helios , which was peculiar to 
Greece, hut under that of Sol (which see). 

HELL. Both in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures there arc two words, SUrol and Hades, which 
are sometimes translated hell," but which denote 
the world of departed spirits in general; while thercare 
other two words similarly translated — Tavtaros and 
Gehenna — which signify the place of eternal punish- 
ment reserved for the wicked after death. The ex- 
istence of a hell as well as of a heaven, of a place of 
everlasting misery as well as of a place of ever- 
lasting happiness, forms au essential part of every 
religious creed. The Ameuti of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the. 1 *ntafa of tlu; T find us, and the Orcus of the 
Homans, refer to a future state ; but the doctrine of 
a future punishment is lound embodied in all reli- 
gious systems, whether Christian, Heathen, Jewish, 
or Mohammedan. 

The. Christian Scriptures describe hell as a place; 
of torment, the bottomless pit, the worm that never J; 
dies, the fire that never shall be quenched. The 1 , 
eternity of hell's torments is placed on precisely they 
same footing as the* efemilv of heaven’s bliss. Thus j' 
4 * The wicked shall go away into everlasting punish- 
mcnl, but the righteous into life eternal.” Some have 
ventured to deny the eternal duration of the punish- > 
incut of the wicked, hut the same word which is qsed \ 
in the Bible to express the duration of the misery of , 
the wicked, is employed also to express the duration of 
the happiness of the righteous ; and we have no rea- 
son to believe that the inspired writers would use 
tlie same word to express ideas essentially different 
from one another. The Jewish Kabbis, as we have 
.seen in the article Heaven, believe in au upper and 
a lower heaven, and in the same way they believe 
that there is an upper and a lower hell. Some of 
them suppose that hell was created before the world, 
while others assign its formation to the second day 
of creation, and thus they account for nordeclaration 
being made concerning the work of that day that it 
was good. The usual appellation which the Kabbis 
give to hell is Gehennom , to which the Talmud adds 


presented as riding in a chariot drawn bv iicrv steeds seven other munes, said to be applied to seven man- 


round the world. Ho is often confounded with 
-l/a»//f», who is sometimes represented with rays 
^ round his head. Wherever Helios was worshipped, 
sacred Hocks of oxeu are mentioned ki connection 
with this god, and in Sicily iu particular, which was 
ancieutly saerfd to him, he is said to havo had large 
flocks of sheep and oxen. Temples to the worship 
of llelios appear to have existed iu Greece at a very 
earlv period, and ih late^ times in a great variety of 
different parts of Greece, <. more especially in the 
islai.d of Rhodes, where the celebrated Colossus was 


siona into which hell is divided. It is further al- 
leged, that *■ in hell there are seven dwellings or 
divisions; and in each division six thousand houses 
and in each house, six thousand chests ; and in each 
chest six thousand barrels of gall/* A high rabbini- 
cal authority affirms each of the divisions of hell to 
be as far in depth as one can walk in three hundred 
years. The whole extent is thus described in the 
Talmud : 11 Egypt is lour hundred miles in length, 
and the same in breadth. Egypt is equal in extent 
to a sixth part^of Ethiopia ; Ethiopia to a sixth part 
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»f the world ; the world to a sixth part of the garden 
in Eden ; the garden to a sixth part of Eden ; Eden 
to a sixth part of hell. The whole world, therefore, 
in respect of hell is but as the cover of a caldron ; and 
the extent of hell is inadequately expressed even by 
this comparison.” 

A Rabbinical writer, quoted by Mr. Allen in his 
1 Modem Judaism, 1 says of the first division : “ In it 
there are many caverns, and in them are fiery lions : 
and when a man falls into one of those caverns, the 
lions devour him : and when he is consumed, he ap- 
pears again, as perfect as if he hml not been touched 
by the fire: and they who are thus restored, are 
afterwards thrown into the fire of every cavern in 
the. first division.— In it are ten of the seventy na- 
tions : and among them is Absalom. — An angel beats 
every one with a fiery whip, — ami they are thrown in 
and consumed with fire. Then are brought forth 
others, whom he likewise beats ; and they are thrown 
into the lire. And thus are all of them served, till 
all have had their doom. Last of all, Absalom is 
brought forth, in order to his receiving the same 
punishment. Hut then is heard a voice from heaven, 
saying, Heat lorn not, neither burn him ; because he 
is one of the sons of rny beloved, who said at mount 
Sinai, All that the Lord hath said, we will do. This 
process of beating and burning is said to be repeated 
seven times in the day, and three times in the night ; 
but Absalom is declared to be exempted from it all. 
The same writer proceeds to describe each of the six 
other infernal mansions os containing ten of 1 lie. 
seventy nations who undergo the same punishments, 
and one or more wicked Israelites who enjoy the same 
exemption as Absalom. Such is the maimer in which 
rabbinical justice dispenses vengeance to the (len- 
tiles, and impunity to wicked Israelites. The Tal- 
mud declares, that the fire of hell has no power over 
the sinners among the Israelites. Another oracle 
says : Hereafter both the Israelites arid the people 
of the world shall go down to hell : arid the people, 
of the world shall be consumed and destroyed ; but 
the Israelites shall come out again unhurt.” 

Many of the Jews believe in helL not. as* an eter- 
nal dwelling-place of the wicked, but, to the Israel- 
ites at lea«ft, as a place of temporary purgatorial 
punishment ; and the Rabbis teach that the prayers 
of a son are of powerful efficacy in delivering his 
father’s soul from hell. The repetition of the Ii.o- 
DEStl (which see), also, a certain prayer in the daily 
morning service, is powerful in accomplishing the 
same end. Very wicked people are believed by 
some Rabbis to be annihilated. The torments of 
aell, whether they be temporary or eternal in the 
view of Jewish writers, are at all events alleged to 
have seasons of intermission. Thus Menasseh says, 
“ Even the wicked, of whom it is said that they 
descend into hell, and ascend not from thence, enjoy 
Test on the Sabbath. The Sabbath is therefore called 
*a delight/ because thereon those above and below are 
both delighted. Another writer says* the Sabbath 


is to the wicked in hell a day of rest. — But for this 
they receive n double punishment on the sixth day. 
Another says, that they have every day, at each 
time of prayer, morning, evening, and night, an hour 
and half of rest. Wherefore they rest, in the whole, 
every day, four hours and half. — They likewise rest 
twenty- four bourn, every Sabltath ; which, added to 
the other, make fifty- one hours of rest in the week.* 

According to the teaching of various ltabhir 
there niv three kinds of punishment in hell -heat, 
cold, and the perturbation of the soul. The boat 
they suppose to be. occasioned by a violent, lire, 
which, in the opinion of some, “is not properly a 
body that can receive its sustenance from wood and 
other combustible mailer reducible) to ashes, but 
Hod maintains and feeds it, and keeps it shut up in 
a place; as be lias placed millions of angels in hu, 
veil.” The punishment is said by some to be in- 
creased by changing its character, tho unhappy 'vic- 
tim being plunged at one time in scorching flames, 
and at another in freezing cold. To these material 
torments are also added fhe anxieties and devouring 
anguish of a guilty conscience . 

The Mohammedans, like, tho Jews, divide hell, 
which they term (wrhmuont, into seven portions, 
hut they are not agreed as to the inhabitants of its 
several districts. The most common opinion in re- 
gard to them is, that the first division, Gehvmmm^ 
properly so willed, is destined for those worshippe d 
of the true f«od who have not acted up lo the prin- 
ciples of the faith which they professed; the second 
division, called Lo\lhn y is for the Christians ; the third, 
named llotfiawn, is for Jews; flu* fourth, denominated 
iSVf'/r, is destined for the Sahcnns; the fifth, called 
St tear, is for the Magians or (jhiebres ; fho sixth 
nsnmd Grh*ni ) will receive Pagans and idolaters, 
while the seventh, the severe*! place of punishment 
in the lowest depths of the abyss, is named IToovwt, 
ami reserved for the hypocritical professors of reli 
gion. A guard of nineteen angels keep watch over 
pilch of these apartments. Instead of the seven 
divisions, one Mohammedan commentator says, that 
hell lias seven gates, by which he allegorically inti- 
mates seven sins: 1. Avarice; 2. (vJuttoriy; 3 
Hatred; 4. Envy; 5. Anger; fi. Luxury; and 7. 
Pride. Another says that these gates are Devon 
members f>y which men commit Mp. 

The Molimfliiiedaiis^bclieve that the punishment 
of those in tjie district of (lehennom will not bectci 
nal, but that after th^r crimes arc expiated by pur- 
gatorial flames, they will he admitted into paradise. 
Between heaven and hell they believe there is an < 
intermediate fllocc railed Aka f (which set). 

The Hindus believe in a graduated scale of future 
punishments as well as rewards; thl less wicked 
being Aink into a lower position in the next birth — 
She more wicked being sent down to one or other of 
innumerable hells, to reappear, fiowevor, on earth, 
in mineral, animal, and Vegetable forms before they 
rise to the human, — the most wicked of all being 
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doomed to experience the misery and woe of perdi- 
tion till the time of the dissolution of all things. 

According to the system of the Hudhists there are 
eight principal narakax, or places of torment, all of 
them situated in the interior of the earth, and so en- 
closed that there is no possibility of escape from it. 
The following description of the Budliist hell is given 
by Mr. Spence Hardy in his 4 Manual of Budhism 
“ Under the great Bd-treo, at the depth of 100 yo- 
•anas, is the roof of Awichi. the flames from which 
burst forth beyond the walls, and rise to the height 
of 100 yoj/uitts. There arc J 6 namkas called Osupat, 
exterior to Awichi, four on each side. The distance 
from the centre of Awichi to the outermost part of 
the Osupat liarakas is 19,400 gows, and at this part 
they verge upon the great sea. By the power of the 
beings who sutler in Awichi, the doors of the Osupat 
uarakas are continually opening and shutting. The 
flames proceeding through the doors, when they arc 
thus thrown open, burst upon the waters of the sea, 
to the distance of many yojanas, and Jims cause a 
vacuum. Towards this vacuum the water of the sea 
is continually drawn, in a powerful manner, and with 
great noise and tumult, so that any ship coming near 
would be undoubtedly destroyed. This naraka is 
called Awichi, from a, negative, and ich'Jii, refuge, 
because it affords no way of escape ; it allows of no 
intermission to its misery. 

“There is also the hell called Lrikriitfarika, which 
is the intervening space between every three sak- 
* walas. In this world, there is above neither sun, 
moon, nor light ; and below there is water, extremely 
cold. The darkness is incessant, except in the time 
of a supremo Budha, when occasionally the rays 
proceeding from his person, and tilling the whole of 
the 10,000 sak walas, are seen; but this appearance 
is only for a moment, like tho lightning, no sooner 
seen than gone. 

“The inhabitants of Snnjiwa live 500 years, eaeli 
year being the same length as a year in Ch&urma- 
hanfyiku, so that their age is 100,000 kelas of the 
yews of men. In Kalasutra the age is 1,290,000 
kelas of years. In Sanghuta Jit i* one prakriti and 
.'168,000 kelas. In Ttowrawa, it is eight prakotis and 
2,944,000 kelas. In Malta Kowrawa, it is sixty-four 
prakrftis and 3,568,000 kolas. In Trfpa, it is 530 
prakotis and 8,416,000 kolas. In Awiofii it is an 
entire anta-kalpa.” * 

The hell or infernal regions of the ancient heathens 
was a mighty kingdom over 1 which Pluto reigned, 
and within its vast domains included the whole sub- 
4 terraucan world. Four rivers, Acheron, Styx, tk>- 
evtus, and Phlegethon, must be passAl by the dead 
| before they found an entrance to the gloomy realms 
| of the shadeft below. According to the description 
cm Virgil the regions of this kingdom were* five in 
number. The first or preparatory region was tho 
| abode of all kinds of diseases, distresses, discord, and 
! war, and next to these eemkurs. harpies, giants, and 
fabulous mounters of every description. The second 


region was that of the waters through which flowed 
the Styx. The third was Erebus, in which Virgil 
places infants, persons condemned to death without 
cause, suicides, and those who had fallen in war 
This region was watched by Cerberus, the three 
headed dog; and here was erected the judgment- 
seat of Minos, who assigned to each one of tho 
shades its special residence. The fourth region was 
called Tartarus, wheredwelt those who had been guilty 
of great crimes. The fifth region was Elysium, tho 
abode of the blessed. 

In tin; Scandinavian mythology the wicked first 
pass to Jfrl, which seems simply to denote the abode j 
of the dead, and t hence to Hi Ihrim or Nijlhrirn, \1 hich 
is represented as being the dwelling place of Ilr.i.A 1 
(which see), in the ninth world. This, like Val i 
halla, was not an eternal hut ft temporary place of j 
residence, and in a remote futurity the inhabitants of ] 
both regions will he consigned by Alfmlir y either to | 
Gimli or to A 'uMromlj both of which will he eternal. 

HELLENISTS, a name applied to the Grecian 
Jews who lived in Egypt and other countries where 
the Greek language was spoken, thus being distin- 
guished from the Hebrews, properly so-called, who 
used the Hebrew tongue. It was iu the time nf 
Alexander the Great that the Jews began to divide 
themselves into Hebrews and Hellenists. They be- 
came acquainted at this era with the language, liter- 
ature, and philosophy of the Greeks. The Greek 
translation of tl'ie Seventy was accomplished at this 
time, and synagogues were rapidly multiplied in all 
parts of the world. Thus, in a most remarkable 
manner, was preparation made for the diffusion ol 
that blessed Gospel which should come from the Jews. 
No less important was the change which now took 
place upon the character and habits of the Jew's them- 
selves. Their literature had even from the remotest 
periods of their history been of a peculiar and al- 
most exclusive, nature. By the influence, however, 
of the language and literature of Greece, which at 
this period began to be largely felt, the foundation 
was laid of a new epoch in Jewish literature, which 
received the name of Hellenistic. Thus arose the 
Alexandriau school of philosophy, which, by com- 
bining Grecian with the Oriental modes"of thinking, 
led to the diversified form* of Gnosticism which 
formed so characteristic a feature in the aspect o' 
Christianity during the first two centuries after the 
Christian ora. 

IIELLOTIA, a festival celebrated at Corinth in 
honour of AtJiena, and also in Crete in honour of 
Eifro/xi. 

HELLOTIS, a surname of Athena at Corinth, 
supposed to be derived from Hellotia, a daughter of 
Timander, who, having taken refuge in the temple 
of Athena, when Corinth was burnt down by the 
Dorians, was destroyed, aloug with her sister, in the 
temple. A short time after this disaster, the plague 
broke out at Corinth, and it was declared by the on*> 
cle that the pestilence should not cease until 4 tern* 
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as well fitted to take rank with such illustrious men 
as Luther ami Calvin. Zwingli wan horn at Wild- 
hauft, a village on the lake of Zurich, on the 1st of 
January 1484. The* first ten years of his life were 
spent in the house of one of his uncles, from which 
lie passed to the care of Binzlius, a teacher of con- 
siderable reputation at Badi*. Here lie made re- 
markable progress in his studies, and distinguished 
himself by his superior talent* and attainments. Mo 
wan now removed to Berne, where lie studied under 
Henry Lupultis, an eminent professor of the belles 
lettres. While thus encaged at Berne, the Domini- 
cans wished to persuade Zwiugli to join their order, 
and with this view the) prevailed upon him to come 
and reside in their convent. The step, however, 
met with tho decided disapproval of his father, who 
ordered him forthwith to leave Berne, and proceed 
to Vienna. Thither, accordingly, Zwingli went, and 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 

Having spent two years at Vienna, Zwingli re- 
turned to Basle, where, though not yet eighteen 
years of age, he took upon him the charge of a school, 
studying theology at the same time under Thomas 
Wyttcnbach, who did not conceal from his pupils 
the errors of the Church of Romo, lmt boldly ex- 
posed them, and inculcated a spirit of free inquiry 
altogether unfettered by human authority. To the 
prelections of this able theologian, Zwiugli in after 
life was accustomed to acknowledge l*;s deep obli- 
gations. After having studied for four years longer 
• with great diligence and assiduity, he was created 
Master of Arts. II is preparatory studies being now 
completed, he preached his first sermon in A. t>. 
150G, and was tlm same year chosen by tho commu- 
nity of Glares to bn their pastor. Thus invested 
with a sacred character, and called to the discharge 
of most responsible duties, Zwiugli not, only conti- 
nued the study of tho Latin classics, but do\oted 
himself zealously to the, careful examination of tho 
Sacred Scriptures. From the writings of the fa- 
thers of the church also, mon? especially those of 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, ho drew much 
information, both as to the doctrines and practices 
of the early church. Thus the ecclesiastical abuses 
which Rome had introduced became obvious to his 
mind, and he hesitated not, while expounding the 
Scriptures from t|je pulpit, to expose faithfully and 
fearlessly the innovations winch, in • the course of 
centuries, had been ingrafted upon the simplicity 
and purity of the primitive agds of Christianity. As 
yet he was quite devoted to the Pope ; he received 
t from him a pension as an influential preacher, find 
publicly approved of the support revered by the 
Swiss to tho Holy See. Gradually, however, his 
opinions begdh to undergo a remarkable change, 
more especially as to some of the leading* points 
of the Christian system. His studies being much 
directed to tho Word of God, lie arrived at the set- 
tled conviction that tho lloly Scripture is the suffi- 
cient and oul) rule of faith and obedience. This 


was the first step taken towards emancipation from 
the yoke of Rome. 

The fame of Zwingli as a preacher and a divine 
from this time rose higher every day. In A. D. 1513 
he set himself to the study of the Greek language, 
and entered with zeal into the examination of the 
New Testament in the original. His sermons were 
now characterised by a remarkably simple and Scrip- 
tural style. But ZwinglL while he sought to acquit 
himself as a faithful minister of Christ, took a lively 
interest in the public affairs of the time. He was both 
a Christian and a patriot, and lie could not look with- 
out. tho deepest concern upon the unnatural position 
in which a large portion of his countrymen had at 
this period placed themselves, by engaging to fight on 
tlu* side of Franco. lie therefore raised his voice, as 
he had some years before used his pen, against pen- 
sions and foreign enlistments. Such a step, though 
thoroughly conscientious on his part, drew down upon 
him the indignation of a large portion of the people 
amom; whom he laboured. In these circumstances 
he readily availed hiniselt of an invitation, which lie 
receiu'd in A. r>. 151(5, to remove from Glams, wdierc 
he had laboured so successfully, to another sphere of 
usefulness, as preacher in the abbey of Einsiedeln, in 
the canton of Schweitz. Here he continued his stu- 
dies, both in polite literature and theology. Tli - 
eves were opening more and more to the abuses of 
the church to which he belonged ; in common with 
many ot hers, he was deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of a Reformation ; but instead of inveighing 
openly against the errors of the system, Zwingli and 
his friends vainly hoped that in due time the. church 
would reform herself, and thus supersede the neces- 
sity of any movement from without. Meanwhile, 
within his own limited sphere, he used all his in- 
fluence to correct glaring abuses. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the administrator of the con- 
vent to efface an inscription, which was placed over 
the entrance of the abbey, to the effect, “that here 
plenary remission of all sins is obtained;” the wor- 
ship hitherto paid in the convent to saints and angels 
was discouraged ; relics and other instruments of 
superstitious devotion were destroyed; the nun** 
were required to read the New Testament in the 
German language, and their attention was specially 
directed to the scriptural method of salvation through 
Christ alone. 

Zwiugli, however, while he thus laboured quietly to 
correct some of the most flagrant and palpable errors o. 
the Romish church, came at length to the firm im 
pression that the time bad now arrived to makea public 
avowal of his sentiments. Availing himself, therefore, 
of the opportunity of the anniversary of the conse- 
cration of the abbey, when vast crowds were assembled, 
be took occasion to denounce the substitution of mere 
external ceremonies in place of the life of God in 
the soul, as an un scriptural and soul-destroying error. 
“ Cease to believe,” said he, “ that God resides in 
this temple more than in any other place. What 
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ever region of the earth you may inhabit, he is near 
yon, he surrounds you, he grants vour prayers. if 
they deserve to he granted ; but it is not by useless 
vows, by long pilgrimages, or offerings destined to 
adorn senseless images, that you can obtain the di- 
vine favour : resist temptation, repress guilty desires, 
ihun all injustice, relieve the miserable, console the 
afflicted, these are works pleasing to the Lord. 
Alas! J know it; it is ourselves, the ministers of the 
altar, we who ought to lie the salt of the earth, who 
have led into amaze of error the ignorant and credu- 
lous multitude. In order to accumulate treasures 
sufficient to satisfy our avarice, we put vain and use- 
less practices in the place of good works; and the 
Christians of these times, too docile to our instruc- 
tions, neglect to obey the law of God, and think they 
can make atonement for their crimes, instead of re- 
nouncing them. ‘Let us live according to our de- 
sires/ say they, Get us enrich ourselves with the 
goods of our neighbour; let tts not fear to stain our 
hands with blood and murder; we shall liud easy 
expiations in the favour of the church.’ Senseless men ! 
Du they think to obtain remissions fur their lies, their 
impurities, their adulteries, their homicides, their 
treacheries, by prayers recited in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven, as if she were the protectress of all exit 
doers! Undeceive yourselves, erring people. The 
God of justice suffers not himself to be moved by 
words which the tongue utters and the heart disowns, 
imitate the holiness of the lives of those saints at 
whose feet you come hither to prostrate yourselves, 
walk in their footsteps, suffering yourselves to be 
turned aside neither by dangers nor seductions ; this 
is the honour you should pay them. Rut as to your- 
selves, in the day of trouble, put your trust in none 
but God, who created the heavens and the earth 
with a word: invoke only Christ Jesus, who has 
bought you with his blood, and is the B'Je Mediator 
between God and man.” 

The die was nowcast; the Reformer had taken 
his position. His audience of course Were divided 
iu opinion. Some were convinced by his arguments, 
but not a few left the place of worship denouncing 
the preacher its a heretic and traitor to his church. 
The monk* of the neighbouring convents, natu- 
rally anxious to prevent the new doctrine from 
spreading among the people, strove to depreciate 
the character and misrepresent the motives of Zwin- 
gli. But all their efforts were unavailing. TJie 
preacher of Einsiedeln was still in connection with 
the Romish church; he was looked upon by the 
Highest authorities in the church as a man not only 
of eminent talents, but of irreproachable character, 
and so high did he stand in favour with the papal 
Legate even at this time, that in a document dated 
1st September 1510, be was appointed by that dig- 
nitary, chaplain to the Pope. 

The intrepid reformer was not to be hindered in 
hi* work, either by desire of the favour or dread of 
the frowns of men. lu the very same year, accord- 


ingly, when lie was* thus honoured by a dignitary 01 
the church, ho openly from the pulpit of the convent 
warned his hearers against a trafficker in indulgences, 
the Franciscan Rernhardiu Samson, who made his 
appearance in Switzerland. Mur did his zeal in the 
cause of ecclesiastical reform stand in the way of hit 
promotion. On the contrary, he had been only a 
year* in Einsiedeln when he was pressed to accept 
the office of Lent priest in the great Minster of Zu- 
rich, The offer was tempting, but before accepting 
the office, he stipulated that he should not be eoti 
lined in his preaching to the lessons publicly read, 
lint should be allowed to explain every part of the 
i Bible. The stipulation was conceded, and on the 
1st of January 1519, he entered upon his new office 
in the spirit of a zealous and determined advocate of 
reformed principles. In his mode of preaching he 
departed widely from the universal practice of his 
time. Instead of confining his sermons to certain 
passages appropriated to the lent mils and different 
Sundays in the year, he revived the practice of tha 
Fathers in expounding whole hooks of the Bible ill 
regular order. 

At the commencement of tho ministry of Zwingli 
in Zurich, the bull of l'ope Leo X. for the sale of in- 
dulgences had been published throughout Christen- 
dom. Luther’s protest against this monstrous ubuse 
had been beard not iu Germany alone, but in other 
countries Zwingli was no stranger to what was 
passing around him. and although he hud already 
lifted his voice against indulgences in the convent of * 
Einsiedeln, yet when Samson in the fultilinent of his 
mission nunc to Zurich, the intrepid Swiss Reformer 
denounced the unliallowed traffic in no ineasurod 
terms, and loudly censured tho corruptions of the 
clergy and monks, it was no small encouragement 
to Zwingli that. the. opinions which since 1510 ho 
had opcnh promulgated, were now preached by Lu- 
ther in another country, and that, the Reformation 
was no longer an emit to be desired, but ati event 
which was actually # iii progress. Switzerland, like 
Germany, was now in a state of religious excitement, 
the adherents of the reformed opinions were <laily on 
the increase, while tlTe monks and clergy warmly de 
prewiled the slightest attempt at innovation on tho 
existing order of things. The Papal Legate then At 
Zurich trifrd to gain over the Swiss Reformer. But 
Zwingli resigned his fiension fro m Rome in 1520, 
declaring, that no earthly consideration would pre- 
vent him from preachtng the gospel. 

Through the influence of Zwingli, and the effect 
of^iis preaching upon the minds of the people, many 
of the ceremonies prescribed by the church began to * 
be disregarded, and to Jail into disuse. 8o rapidly, 
indeed, did the principles of the Reformation make pro- 
gress throughout Switzerland, that Erasmus, in a letter 
0’hich lie wrote in 1522 to the president of the court 
of Mechlin, declared, “that jhe sjfirit of reform had 
so much increased in thfe Helvetic confederacy that 
there were 200,000 who abhorred the see of Rome/ 1 
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The civil authorities of the country became alarmed 
at the extent to which the people carried their disre- 
gard of the injunctions of the church. The fast of 
Lent, which had been kept with the utmost strict- 
ness, was now neglected by some of the townspeople 
of Zurich, and on the complaint of several priests 
they were committed to prison. When examined by 
.he council they maintained, as they had been taught 
by Zwingli, that fasting during Lent was an ordi- 
nance of man altogether un sanctioned by the Word 
of God. The bishop of Constance accordingly sent 
a commission to Zurich to enforce observance of the 
ceremonies. The zeal of the Kcformer was now 
roused, and deeming it to be an imperative duty to 
vindicate those who were subjected to persecution 
for reformed principles, he published a tract on the 
subject of the Lenten fast, as being an unscript oral 
innovation of the Church of Home. In vain did the 
superior clergy remonstrate against the new doc- 
trines; they spread rapidly among the people. A 
second tract from the pen of Zwingli followed a few 
mouths after the publication of the first, and to ex- 
hibit the freedom with which he exposes ecclesiastical 
abuses a few passages may be cited from it, which may 
serve as a specimen of the spirit and style of the Swiss 
Reformer: “You defend human t radii ions.” says he, 
tl by asserting that the writings of the first disciples of 
Christ do not contain all that is necessary to sal N a- 
tion; and in support of your opinion yoy quote John 
xvi. 5, 12, * I have yet many things to say unto you, 

1 but ye cannot bear them now but recollect that J esus 
here speaks to his apostles, and not to Aquinas, Scotus, 
Bartholus, or Baldtis, whom you elevate to the rank 
of supreme legislators. When Jesus adds, imme- 
diately after, ‘Ilowbeit when the Spirit of truth is 
come, ho will guide you into all truth/ it is still the 
apostles whom he is addressing, and not men who 
should rather be called disciples of Aristotle than of 
Christ. If these famous doctors added to Scripture 
I doctrine what was deficient, it must be confessed 
i that our ancestors possessed it 1 imperfect. ; that the 
apostles transmitted it to us imperfect; and that 
Jesus Christ, the Sou of Gad, taught n imperfect ! 
What blasphemy I Yet do not' they who mr.ke hu- 
man traditions equal or superior to the law of God, 
«r pretend that they are necessary to salvation, 
really say this ? ^If men cannot be savetl without 
certain decrees of councils, n8ither tlfl> apostles nor 
the primitive Christians, who were ignorant of those 
decrees, can be saved. Observe whither you arc 
tending! You defend all your ceremonies as if they 
^ were essential to religion ; yet it exercised a mtfbli 
more extensive empire over tho heart vflien tho read- 
ing of pious books, prayer, and mutual exhortation, 
formed the only worship of the faithful. You accuse 
me of overturning the state, because I openly cen- 
sure the vices of the clergy ; no one respects mor* 
than I do the ministers qf religion, when they teach 
it hi all its purity, and practise it with simplicity ; 
but! cannot contain my indignation when I observe. 


shepherds who, by their conduct, appear to say to 
their flocks, 4 We are the elect, you the profane; we 
are the enlightened, you the ignorant ; it Is permit- 
ted to u» to live in idleness; you ought to eat yoiur 
bread by the sweat of your brow; you must abstain 
from all sin, while we may give ourselves up with 
impunity to every kind of excess; you must defend 
the state at the risk of your lives, but religion for- 
bids us to expose ours. 1 I will now tell you what is 
the Christianity that I profess, and which you en- 
deavour to render suspected. It commands men to 
obey the laws, and respect the magistrate; to pav 
tribute atid impositions where they arc due; to riv,*, 
one another onl) in beneficence; to support and re- 
lieve the indigent ; to shar* 4 the griefs of their neigh- 
bour, and to regard all mankind as brethren It 
further requires the Christian to expect salvation 
from God alone, and Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Master and Saviour, who givolh eternal life to them 
who believe on him. Such are the principle., from 
which, in tho exercise of my ministry, i have novel 
departed.' 

in addition to the subject of the Lentil fast; 
Zwingli callea the attention of the Zuriclicrs to the 
gross abuses which had sprung up in Switzerland from 
the celibacy of the clergy, and in a private lotto. to 
the bishop of Constance ho strongly urged the 
moval of this human ordinance Instead of listening, 
however, to the respectful remonstrances of the lie 
former, the bishop began to persecute several of the 
clergy who lmd made, themselves prominent in sup- 
porting the new opinions. Reproaches and calum- 
nies of every kind were now heaped upon Zwingli 
and his friends. They were branded with the appcl 
lation of Lutherau heretics, and accused of holding 
opinions hostile to the See of Rome. Controversies 
of the most violent description now arose between 
the contending parties, and the moat unseemly dis- 
pute's often took place during divine set vice on the 
Sabbath. Such a slat# of matters was deeply dis- 
tressing tc the nund of Zwingli. Be was atraid that 
tho people might begin to lose all respect ior Ji 
gion, and that the most injurious consequences might 
result to the morals of the community He appear© cl 
accordingly before the great council of •Zurich, on <1 
respectfully requested that a public conference should 
be held ai which he might have an opportunity of 
defending himself und his doctrines. The wish ol 
the Reformer was acceded to, and a conference woi 
arranged between the two parties, to take place on 
the 20th January 1523, when both were appointed 
to set forth their respective doctrines, and to support 
them by Holy Scripture alone. 

In preparation for the proposed conference, Zwin- 
gli published and distributed extensively sixty-aevep 
propositions embodying the chief doctrines be had 
preached. The most important of them were these 
“ That the gospel is the only rule of faith, and the 
assertion erroneous tliat it is nothing without the 
approbation of the church ; that Christ is the only 
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head of the church ; that all traditions arc to be re- 
jected; that the attempts of the clergy to justify 
their pomp, their riches, honours, and dignities, are 
the cause of the divisions in the church ; that pen- 
ances and other satisfactory works, are the dictates 
of •motion alone, and do not avail to salvation : (hut 
hhfy mass is not a sacrifice, but simply the cinnmemo - 
tfftw) of the sacrifice of Christ ; that meats arc in- 
herent; that the habits of monks savour of livpo- 
v * - y; that God has not forbidden marriage to any 
"■ o f ' Christians, and consequently it is wrong to 
. *rdict it to priests, whose celibacy has become the 
cause of great liccu^ountess of manners: that ex* 
comm unicat ion ought oidv to take place for public 
scandal, and b<* pronoun *d by the ehureli of which 
th'» is a member; that the power which the 

1 , . „•*. hishotm arrogate to themselves, is the ef- 
pr' le, a 1 lias no foundation in Scripture ; 
■\I alone tins power to forgive sins; that to 
abioluiion for nMiev is to become guilty of 
'• ; fkat the Scripture say nothing of such a 
ire as p irgatory ; that then/ s r>vm/*u7», or the 
<r on that grace b- i »* *ardy hmed from rc- 
?.i , , i he rame.nts, is a d( h* vf modern inveu- ! 

V); «!*■ * no person ooght t 1 inoleKted for his 
religious opmi< us. o being the duty of llu* mugis- 
ti.ite to stop mly which tend to disturb the 

publi ranquilJity : * id that tne word of God ac- 
knowledges none bishops . *ul priests but those 
who preach the gospel. ’* 

The conference took place on the day appointed 
in the presence of the round. of two hundred, the 
greater part of the nobility, and a large assembly of 
the people; o * -n successfully did tne Swiss Re- 
former defend in f not iues igainst Faber the vicar- 
general, win. was hip chief and al oat sole opponent, 
that the c>r oil cioscd tne proceedings by passing 
the following < s; * That Zwingli liAviug ueit her 
been coir" ed of heresy nor refuted, should "continue 
to prc$H' riie "'ftuel ; had wno Imherto, that 
»lw patc^ 'd; '*■ ’ ' their discourse? on j 

tl 0 word* of Siv vmv,. a* : . tlJ i bnth paries ] 

hi hi .tain tr*, all \ oiu 4 rejections,” The 
public of this decree, gave a power* :1 impulse to 
the progreqp of the Reformation in Swits&rlaud. 
The doctrines of Z i Hi were ^eneraiV; embraced 
throughout. tlie canton of Zurich, ?;;.;.! aprcad^ig from 
one district to another, chiefly through the ifcjxiurs of 
the Swiss Reformer and hi . friendLe^-Jut^e, who 
came to Zurich in the beginning of ;52’b rite minds 
of the people were every day becoming* £nire alie- 
nated from the Romish church, and more favourable 
to the reformed cause. 

The Pope meanwhile seemed to take little or no 
interest in the important religious movement which 
was carrying forward among the Swiss. Zurich was 
the only canton which steadfastly refused to join the 
league with France, and still supplied the Papal 
army with efficient soldiers; while the rest of the 
cantons lent their support to France, and treated the 


Pope's legate with such determined hostility, that in 
Zurich alone could he reside with safety, in these 
circumstances Hadrian, who at that time filled the 
Pupal chair, felt unwilling to take active measures 
in opposition to the reform movement in Zurich, and 
contented himself, even while the controversy was at 
its height, with despatching a flattering letter to 
Zwingli, en treating him to employ his influence in 
retaining on the side of the Pope a canton which 
had already done good service in the cause of the 
church. The Reformer had taken his ground, and 
lie was resolved to muintain it. Backed by the 
('ouncil of Zurich, he proceeded to rectify some of 
the more obvious ecclesiastical abuses. Nuns were 
allowed to leave their convents ; several of the clergy, 
in defiance ••f the law of celibacy, mitered into the 
married stai , a German baptismal service was in- 
troduced in the city, and a new and more suitable 
constitution was given to the cathedral chapter. The 
citizens of Zurich had now become warm friends of 
the Reformation, and in their zeal they assembled 
and pulled down a crucifix which had been erected 
at .no gate of the city. A tumult followed, and 
several of the ringleaders wero apprehended aud 
brought before the council, who, however, were di- 
vided in opinion aH to the extent of punishment 
which ought to be inflicted upon the oflbnders. Be- 
fore giving sentence, therefore., they resolved to sum- 
mon a Hecomtyonfemice on the worship of images and 
the sacrifice of the mass. This conference took place 
on the 28th of October 1 523, nearly nine hundred 
persons being present. All the bishops and cantons 
of , Switzerland had been invited, but only Schafhau- 
seri and St. Gall sent delegates. The discussion ter- 
minated a« in the first conference in favour of the 
Reformers, but the council came to the resolution 
that while they considered the worship of images as 
unscriptural. and the moss as no sacrifice, they would 
leave the ancient order of things for a time undis- 
turbed until the people were more thoroughly inri- 
forrimd in the disputed points. Meanwhile they 
liberated the >< Goners whose trial had give,» rise lo 
the conference The bishop of Constance, ever zeal- 
ous in supporting tfle doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, published a defence of the worship of images 
and the sacrifice of the masH. To this ZwingJi re- 
plied in aif able and conclusive treatise against these 
two leading doctrines flf Romanism. So impressed 
were the council with the force of the arguments 
adduced by fhc Reformer, that they resolved to make 
open concessions to the desire so generally expressed 
foi* r eform, and accordingly the shrined pictures in 
the churches wore allowed to be closed upland every 
priest was left free to celebrate maaar or not as be 
chose. In the course of a few month! more an or- 
d«r of Council was issued decreeing the abolition of 
(piagcs in all [daces of public worship. This was 
followed by nc rapid disappearance of all the ob- 
jects and usages of supeastitkm, and the substitution 
of a simple and Scriptural mode of worohip. On 
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Maundy -Thursday 1525, the lord's .Supper was cele- 
brated in its original simplicity in the great minster 
I of Zurich. Monasteries were suppressed and changed 
into schools and almshouses. 

After Zurich had begun the work of Reformat ion 
m Switzerland, Schafhauscu and Apponzell openly 
joined the party The other cantons, particularly 
Seliweitz, Uri, (Jnterwalden, Lucerne, Friburg. and 
Zug, entered into a league “ with all their power, so 
help them Clod, to stand by the old faith and banish 
the new; also to have no fellowship with its adhe- 
rents.” For some time matters assumed a very 
threatening aspect. A civil war seemed to l>e im- 
pending, which, however, was at this time happily 
averted. 

About the period at which wc have now arrived, 
the catiHo of the Reformation was not a little impeded 
in its progress, both in Switzerland and Germany, by a 
keen dispute which arose among the Reformers them- 
solves on the subject of the bodily presence of Christ 
in the sacrament of the Supper. For a few years 
Zwingli had privately entertained and even publicly 
promulgated opinions on this subject contrary alike 
to those taught by the Church of Rome, and by the 
principal loaders of the Reformation. The expres- 
sions used by our blessed Lord, “ This is my body,” 
ho maintained to be figurative in their character, and 
to imply nothing more than that the sacramental 
bread was a symbol or emblem of Qhrist’s body. 
The Lord’s Supper was thus in his view a simply 
• commemorative ordinance. The same explanation 
of the words of institution was given by (Ecolampa- 
dius of Basic, who professed to have derived his opi- 
nions on the point from the writings of Augustin. 
Trausubstaiitiatiou, or the actual conversion of the 
Micrnrnenta' elements into the real body and blood of 
Christ, was then, as it still is, the recognized doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome. On this subject, there- 
fore, the Swiss Reformer was so completely at va- 
riance with the teaching of the church to which he 
belonged, that ho felt no simtll difficulty and deli- 
cacy in explaining the. matter to the people. While 
meditating on the best mode of developing his senti- 
ments, he had a dream which he thus relates : “ 1 
tell the truth, and moreover what I have to tell is so 
true, that my conscience compels me, against my 
will, to reveal wlgit the Lord has bestowed upon me ; 
for I am well aware to what ^jests and insults I shall 
in consequence expose myself, 1 say then, that at 
break of day, in a dream, I Appeared to myself to 
have a tedious debate with my former opponent, and 
, at length to havo become so completely tongue-tfed, 
as to have lost the power of saying wfcat I knew to 
be true. This inability seemed to distress me ex- 
ceedingly, asMolusive dreams in the night sometimes 
do — for still, as far as I am concerned, I relate but a 
mere dream, although it is by no means a light matr 
ter which 1 have Wrnt< by this dream — tlianks be to 
God for whose glory aloirts I reveal these things. 
When in this perplexity I thought I saw a man 


(whether lie was black hr , aite 1 do not remember 
for 1 am tolling only my dream) who said to me, 
1 Stupid man that thou art, caust thou not answer as 
in Exodus xii. concerning the pAschal lamb. This is 
the Lord’s passover.’ I immediately awoke, rose, 
consulted the passage in the Septuagint, And made 
use of it in my sermon that day with so much suc- 
cess, that those who had formerly entertained doubts 
on the subject of the Lord's Supper, immediately 
yielded to thu conviction which it produced.” 

To promote the progress of Divine truth, not in 
Zurich alone, but throughout Switzerland generally, 
Zwiugli established a new academy, one of the fun- 
damental rules of which was, that, in the theoh gical 
department, the teaching of the professors should be 
solely based on the Old and New Testaments. The 
benetit of this institution was felt not only during the 
lifetime of its founder, hut has extended down even 
to the present day, many able and accomplished 
theologians having received their instruction within 
its walls. 

In Switzerland, as in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, the Reformation was hindered not a little by 
the extravagant excesses of the Anabaptists. A 
body of these fanatics having cornc to Zurich, sue 
ccede.d in gaining over two learned men, Grebel and 
Manzins, and directed all their energies towards de- 
preciating Zwingli, and diminishing his influence 
among the people ; alleging that they alone were the 
true church, and that all those in connection with 
the reformed churches were unregenerate. They 
further insisted on the baptism of infants as invalid, 
on the necessity of adult liaptism in all cases, and on 
re-baptization as the criterion of the genuine mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. The council made 
every attempt to settle these disputes in an amica- 
ble manner. Under their authority Zwiugli held 
private conferences with their leaders, desirous, if 
possible, to convince them of their errors. All, 
however, was unavailing, and the Reformer found it 
necessary publicly to censure thoir conduct, and to 
warn the people against them. Roused to madness 
by this public condemnation of their doctrines, they 
rushed to the city in crowds, with ropes round their 
waists, and branches of willow in their hands, pour- 
ing torrents of abuse upon Zwingli, and uttering the 
most fearful execrations Against him. They re-bap- 
tized people in the public streets, proclaimed them- 
selves to be the elect ones, and threatened to de- 
stroy all who should oppose them. 

Amid the commotions which ensued, Zwingli ex- 
erted all his influence with the council to prevent 
them from using coercive measures against the Ana- 
baptists, hoping by gentle means to reclaim them 
from the error of their ways. A small fine at first was 
the penalty imposed upon them for re-baptizing, and 
this being ineffectual, some of them were apprehend- 
ed and committed to prison. Such moderate, mea- 
sures, however, had little effect in restraining tfies* 
misguided men from disturbing the peace of the city 
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The council auconiiu^K^occedetl to take still 
more stringent steps, and issued an edict forbidding 
them under pain of death to re-baptize any person 
within the territories of Zurich. In the face of this 
dedree, Manshift persisted in re-baptising a number 
of people ; whoreupon, being apprehended) and de- 
daring his determination to act in defiance of the 
law, he was publicly executed on the 5th of January 
1627. This decided step, on the part of the civil 
authorities, which had not been taken without ear- 
nest remonstrances against it by Zwingli, had the 
desired effect in checking the excesses of the Ana- 
baptists, and putting an end to the tumults they liad 
raised. 

Tho reformed doctrines were now professed gen- 
erally throughout most of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. In Berne especially, they had been exten- 
sively received. The old superstitions were fast 
disappearing; the Romish cathedrals and churches 
were almost wholly deserted ; and the sermons of the 
reformed preachcrb were listened to by crowded and 
eager audiences. A proposal was made to abolish 
the mass, and to make a public avowal of adherence 
to the Reformation. Before doing ro, however, the 
council sumtnonod a convocation of the clergy of the 
canton for the purpose of inquiring whether the doc- 
trines of Zwingli appeared to them consonant with 
Scripture. Zwingli, along with several Swiss and 
German di vines, attended the convocation, which 
was held towards the close of 1 527 ; and so success- 
ful were the reformed in defending their principles, 
that, with the sanction of the council of Borne, the 
reformed worship wa* established throughout the 
whole canton. The Romish cantons, perceiving that 
the Reformation was rapidly gaining ground, took 
alarm, and anxious to repress the growing tendency 
towards a revolt from Rome, commenced a system 
of oppression and persecution, expecting thereby to 
reclaim those who had quitted the communion of the 
church. The cantons of Zurich and Borne were re- 
solved to maintain their ground in the face of all 
opposition, and they were quite prepared, if neces- 
sary, to defend themselves in open war. The cala- 
mity of a civil war, however, was obviated in the 
meantime by the mediation of the neutral cantons, 
and a treaty of peace was signed on the 25th of 
June 1629, which was favourable to the reformed 
throughout all the cantons of Switzerland. 

One of the most grievous sources of discourage- 
ment to the friends of the Reformation arose about 
this period from the controversy on the subject of 
the Lord's Supper, and thf^separadon thereby 
edeoted between the Saxon and Swiss Reformers. 
The doctrine of the bodily presence of Christ in the 
Ss^psr had been established in the Romish church 
since the first Lstemn council, in ▲. i>. 1215, and to 
tbk ancient doctrine Luther, for a time, firmly ad- I 


bemdL^The firvt who commenced the controversy 
(see Carou>stadiahs), who poured 
fewte hie indignation against Luther, in a 
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succession of writings directed against hw doctrine ot 
the lord's Supper. Luther had so far difteircd from 
the Romish church as to deny the opm njxratHtn, or 
necessary efficacy of the sacrament, and to reject 
traiiRubstantiation, but ho had maintained the real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in and with 
the sacramental elements. l)r. Carlstadt, on tho 
contrary, maintained the Lord's Supper to bo no- 
thing more than a commemorative rite, and the ele- 
ments simply symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ. Zwingli had long held this doctrine in 
secret, and now, therefore, he openly avowed lus 
empathy with tho views of Carlstadt. Erasmus 
was understood to he inclined to the same opinion. 

This (Diitioversy was conducted on both sides with 
great ability and power. In refutation of Carlstadt 
Luther wrote ngainbt the celestial prophets in 1625, 
while Bugenhagen directed his work cm tho same 
subject against Zwingli, who defended bis doctrine 
in bcvcral works, followed by (Ecolaiupadius, who 
lmd imbibed the same sentiments. In a preface 
which Luther prefixed to AgricolaV translation of 
the Swabian Syngramma into German, tho great 
Saxon Reformer first encountered the Swijw party, 
and from that moment a strife aiose of the most 
bitter and exasperated kind, between Luther mid 
Zwingli, who ought to have been united in the bonds 
of a common brotherhood against a common foe. 
Nor was tho»Swiss doctrine of the Lord’s Suppci 
confined to Switzerland, it had many suppoiteib 
also in the south of Germany. For several yoais 
the Reformed churches were agitated to a lamenta- 
ble extent by the unhappy controversy which had 
thus arisen, and it was not till 1529 that serious at- 
tempts were made to reconcile the contending par- 
ties. The Landgrave of Hesse was the most active 
in resorting to healing measures. Being himself an 
ardent friend of the Reformation, he was deeply dis- 
tressed at the alienation and estrangement which 
had taken place of the two leaders of the movement 
from each other. \Wth the view of bringing cluot 
a friendly conference on the disputed point, he pro- 
vailed upon Luther and Zwingli to meet at Mar- 
burg, accompanied by*a few friends on eiu li side. The 
meeting was held at the request of the Landgrave, 
but led to no satisfactory result, the two Reformers 
being at thb close of it as far as ev ei from agreeing 
on tiie point hi dispuft*. An attempt was made, 
however, to reconcile them pomnnally, but while 
Zwingli enteted readity into the proposal, it was 
sternly declined by Luther who expressed his aston- 
ishment that Zwingli should lay claim to be regarded 
as his Christine brother, when they differed on a point 
so momentous. Before the conference terminated, 
however, fourteen articles were drawn up by the Swiss 
and German divines jointly, containing the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, which they signed by 
common consent. The disputed fioint of tho Eu- 
charist was left meanwhile in abeyance, both parties 
agreeing to exercise mutual charity and forbearance 
o # 
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towards each other. Once more did the Landgrave 
endeavour to persuade the two great Reformers to 
recognize one another as brethren. Zwingli held 
out the haud of reconciliation, hut Luther was inex- 
orable. 

The effect of the discussion upon the mind of the 
Landgrave was, that he gave a decided preference to 
the doctrines of Zwingli. In vain did both Luther 
and Melancthon endeavour by correspondence to 
couvince him of the truth of consiihstantiatiou. The 
diet of the empire convened at Augsburg in 1530, and 
while the Lutherans presented their opinions to the 
diet, the Zwinglians also gave in their confession of 
faith which had been drawn up by Martin Bucer, 
and was called the Tetrapolitan Confession, from the 
four towns, Strasburg, Constanco, Moiningcn, and 
Lindau, by which it was presented. The only point 
in which the two confessions differed from each other 
respected the doctrine of the bodily presence of 
Christ in the Supper ; the followers of Zwingli main- 
taining the simply symbolic character of tin* elements. 
At the same diet the Swiss Reformer presented his 
own private confession, which contained these words 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper : “ I believe that 
in the holy cueharist or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to the eye. of faith, 
that is, to those who thank the Lord for the bene- 
fits conferred on us in Christ his Son, acknowledge 
that he assumed a real body, truly sutleftd in it, and 
i washed away our sins in his own blood; and thus 
tho wholo that Christ has done is, as it were, present 
o the oyo of their faith. Rut that the body of 
Christ, in substance and reality, or that his natural 
body is present in the Supper, and is received into 
our mouth, and masticated by our teeth— as tho pa- 
pists, and some who look back to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt represent —that I not only deny, but unhesit- 
atingly pronounce an error, and contrary to the Word 
of God.” He subjoins elaborate proofs from Scrip- 
ture, reason, and the Fat hers, t in support of these 
views. To this confession Kek, the Romish divine, 
replied; and Zwingli defended himself in a letter 
uddressed to the Emperor anfl the Protestant princes. 

Whilst the Swiss Reformer was thus engaged in 
refuting the doctriue of con, substantiation as taught 
by Luther, his mind was much occupied yi devising 
means for promoting the progress of tho Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland. Both in private and in public 
ho was indefatigable in his favours for tho advance- 
ment of the good cause. Nor were the enemies of 
the Reformation indifferent to the inroads winch 
were daily making on the kiqgdora of darkness *, but 
they were resolved to make a determined effort to 
crush the Potest ant cause. The diet of Augsburg 
had published a decree condemning the Prcw^stauts, 
and also the Sacniment&riaus, as they called the 
Zwingliaus, and enjoining a strict conformity to th€ 
Church of Rome in all* points. In consequence of 
this intolerant decree, the rrotestant princes of Ger- 
many assembled at Sinai kald in December 1530, onl 


bound themselves to defend their religion against aU 
opposition from whatever quarter. The Emperor 
Charles V. was alarmed at this union; but being 
busily engaged in foreign wars, lie left the Pro- 
testants to the free exercise of their religion through- 
out his whole dominions. 

The doctrines of the Reformation bad now dif- 
fused themselves throughout almost every town and 
village of Switzerland. A speedy and complete 
triumph seemed now to await the cause of truth and 
religious freedom. Rut at the very time when the 
hopes of success were at the highest, Zwingli com- 
menced a course of acting which savoured morn of 
the politician than the Reformer. He had evidently 
set his mind upon the overthrow of Charles V. and 
the substitution of a more popular sovereign iirhis 
place. With this view lie listened to proposals for 
an alliance between Francis L, the king of France, 
and I he Swiss republics. This line of policy began 
to alienate from Zwingli many of his warmest and 
steadiest friends. Even the Landgrave, of Hesse 
drew towards Luther, and sought to check the Swiss 
Reformer. The live Romish cantons, enraged at tho 
progress of Reformed principles, were eager to find 
some excuse for ridding themselves of the treaty of 
Cappel. Hitherto they had been restrained from 
proceeding to open violence by the superiority both 
in numbers and force of the Protestant cantons ; but 
having, in the meantime, made ample preparations, 
they were now determined to make, open war. Every- 
thing now assumed an alarming aspect ; the tone of 
the Five Cantons became every day more threaten- 
ing, and Zwingli passed from one place to another 
proclaiming the necessity of a new Helvetian Con- 
stitution, involving an armed confederacy of tho 
friends of the Reformation in every part of Switzer- 
land. In this critical state of matters, the Protes- 
tant cantons held a diet at Arau on the 12th of May 
1531, when a middle course was adopted on the 
suggestion of the deputies from Berne. 41 Let us 
close our markets,” said they, “against the Five 
Cantons ; let us refuse them com, salt, wine, steel, 
and iron ; we shall thus impart authority to the 
friends of fieace among them, and innocent blood 
will bo spared.” This proposal was* H eeisted by 
Zurich, beaded by Zwingli, that canton expressing 
a decided preference for war. The Bernese propo- 
sition. however, prevailed, and the consequences to 
the Five Cantons were of the most disastrous de- 
scription. Famine, and its invariable attendant, 
disease, spread among the inhabitants despondency 
and death. Closely shut up in their mountains, all 
communication with them was intercepted by Zurich 
and the other allied cantons. Still the Romish can- 
tons were inflexible. “ We will never permit," said 
they, 11 the preaching of the Word of God, as the 
people of Zurich understand it." In vam were they 
remiuded that by persecuting the reformed they 
i were violating the treaty of peace. Holding a diet 
I at Lucerne they came to the resolution of waging 
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nr la defence of the church and the holy sec. 
Having finished their preparations accordingly, they 
took the field on the Cth of October lfittl. 

Cappel, about tliree leagues from Zurich, was the 
point at which the army of the Five Cantons was 
concentrated. Alarmed at the intelligence of tin* 
arrival of the enemy, the militia of the canton wore 
hastily assembled, and Zwiugli accompanied them as 
chaplain to the scene of action. A battle ensued, 
fought with the utmost biavcry on both sides, but 
the Zurichers being at length overpowered by num- 
bers, wero thrown into confusion and completely 
defeated. In the heat of the action Zwiugb fell 
mortltlly wounded, and in a short tuno expired, ex- 
claiming as he lay in the agonies of death, “ Wlut 
matters this misfortune V They may indeed kill the 
body, but they cannot kill the soul. 11 Thus died the 
great Reformer of Switzerland, leaving behind him 
an imperishable name. 

This \ictory at Cappel was hailed by the Romanists 
as ft sure precursoi, in their view, of the resolution 
of the Papal authority, not in Switzerland alone, but 
throughout all Europe. Then expectations, how- 
ever, were doomed to be disappointed ; the cause of 
the Reformation had in it a vital energy whu h no 
opposition of man could possibly destroy. Meanwhile 
the Zunchers were deeply discouraged by the reu rse» 
which they had sustained , and with no other stipu- 
lation than that their faith should be pienorved, they 
concluded a peace with the Fiw Cantons. 

The Church of Rome now succeeded in regaining 
the ascendency in those very paits of Switzerland 
where her sway had h»*cn most indignantly disowned. 
“The wiud of a.1 verity,” s*}* 8 D’AiiI igntf, 44 was 
blowing with fury: the evangelnal churches tell one 
after another, like the pines in the forest whose fall 
before the battle of the Goubel had raised such 
gloomy presentiments. The Five Cantons, full of 
gratitude to the Virgin, made a solemn pilgrimage 
to her temple at Einsidlen. The chaplains cele- 
brated anew their myAtmes in this desolated sanc- 
tuary , the afibot, who liad no monks, sent a number 
of youths into Hwabia to be trained up in the rules 
of the order, and this famous chapel, winch Zwingle'* 
voice had converted into a sanctuary for the Word, 
became for Switzerland, what it lias remained until 
this day, the centre of the power and of the intrigues 
of the Papacy. 

44 But this was not euough. At the v\ry time 
that these flourishing churches were foiling to the 
ground, the Reform witnessed the extinction of its ; 
brightest lights. A blow from a atone had slain the 
energetic Zwingle on the field of battle, and the re- 
bound reached tlte pacific CEcolampadius at Basle, in 
the midst of a life that was wholly evangelical. The 
death of bis friend, the severe judgments with which 
they pursued bis memory, the terror that bad sud- 
denly taken the place of the hopes he had entertained 
of the future— ail these sorrows rent the heart of 
and soon his bead and bis life in* 


cliucd sadly to the tomb. 1 Alas T cried lie, * that 
Zwingle, whom I have so long regarded as my right 
arm, has fallen under the blows of cruel oueinies 1 
llo recovered, however, sufficient energy to defend 
the memory of his brother. 4 It was not, 1 said he, 

‘ on the heads of the most guilty that the wrath oi 
Pilate and the tower of Silouiti tell. The judgment 
l»egan in the house of God ; our presumption luts 
been punished , lot our trust be placed now on the 
Land alone, aud this will bo an inestimable gain.” 
CEcolampadius declined tho call of Zurich to take the 
phu e of Zwingle. 4 My post is bore,' said lie, as he 
looked upon Rosie.” 

How often in tlio history of the Christian church 
hoi tho truth of the pi over!) been reabzed, tliat 
41 man's exrmmty is God's opportunity," Tho death 
of Zwiugli, followed by that of (Ecolani|Uulius, ap- 
peared at first as it it were the death-blow of tho 
Swiss Reformation. But at that very tmmicut, when 
all seemed to be lost, was God prcpaimg to com- 
mence a work of Reformation in Geneva, which 
should so eflectually update oil the whole Helvetic 
territoiy, as to revive ami finally CKtublish the Re- 
formed church in that country. Galvin may be con- 
sideied as having succeeded to the authority ot 
Zwiugli in hwitzeilami When the Swiss Reformer 
fell on the field of Cuppel, Geneva was still under 
the power of Rome, hut scarcely a year passes when 
William Fawl is found preaching the gospol in that 
ancient city with acceptance ami power, and in a 
few years more John Calvin arrives to complete * 
what Fund had liegun. The doctrine ami disci] dme 
of the Krtmincd communion, as modelled by Calvin, 
(see (ii m va, Curia (i or,) was received by the 
Helvetic Kefoimed Chinch generally. Zurich and 
Heine for a time adhered both to the tenets and form 
of govt mini nt which Zvvmgh lmd established; but 
such was the juudenre and powerful influence of the 
French Uetonner, tliat he succeeded in overcoming 
their prejudices, and m effecting a union among the 
Helvetic chuic lies. *The doctrine ofZwuiglion the 
subject of the ruclmrist, as being nothing mine 
than a coiiuncmomtjvo'rile, and of the presence of 
CluiHt in the sacrament, as being merely nymhtdical 
or JiffuraUve , was now abandoned, and the doctrine 
ol‘ Calvin received, which acknowledges a real , 
though sptrtiml, presence of Chrism the sacrament, 
winch is realised by belli* w*r alom*. The doc- 
trine of predebt niation nNo, though lesisted by Heme 
and Zurich for a time ,*was at length accepted by the 
Helvetic church, and a union cficctcd between tlte 
fihfls# churches and fliat of Geneva. 

Puiity of dbctrnie, however, did not continue long 
to characterize the Reformed churches of Switzer- 
land. tSociuuh, the originator of the BScinian heresy, 
was hiiWif a member of the Swiss church, and even 
professed to receive the Helvetic confession* And 
even during the lifetimeof Calvin, ffervetus, in Geneva 
itself, denied openly tht divinity of Christ. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries, the Helvetic Reformed 
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Uhurch, while it lias maintained its ground against 
Popery, has given way to an influx of Arianism, Soci- 
nianism, and Rationalism, which has reduced its in- 
fluence among the Reformed churches of the Con- 
tinent far below what might have been expected from 
Its earlier history. Jrreligion and infidelity liave so 
completely pervaded Switzerland, even in its Pro- 
tostant cantons, that a recent traveller of the highest 
intelligence and integrity, Mr. Samuel Laing, re- 
marks, “ The Swiss people present the remarkable 
social plionomeiioti of a people eminently inoral in 
conduct, but eminently irreligious; at the head of 
the moral states in Europe for ready obedience to 
the law, for honesty, fidelity, and sobriety — at the 
bottom of the scale for religious feeling, observances, 
or knowledge.” The full extent of tlita description, 
however, is scarcely borne out by the fact, that when 
the local authorities of Zurich, in 1839, appointed 
Dr. Strauss, the infidel author of ‘ Das Luhcn Jusu,’ 
to a professorship of theology, the people, assisted 
by some of the clergy, rose in a mass to oppose his 
instalment, and so violent was the tumult, that even 
blood was sited. 

Religion, it must be confessed, is at a low ebb in 
Switzerland generally, and although a revival is no 
doubt going forward at (Ionova, chiefly through the 
influence of the Evangelical Protestant Church, this 
extends little farther than a few of the larger towns. 
The Evangelical Society of Geneva is fio doubt ef- 
fecting a good work in their own country, as well 
as in France, but much yet remains to be accom- 
plished before the Helvetic Reformed Church will 
bo able to assert anything like a conspicuous place 
among the Protestant churches of Europe. 

HELVETIC CONFESSION. The first Helve- 
tic Confession was published six years after the. pre- 
sentation of the Lutheran and Totrapolitau Confes- 
sions to the Diet of Augsburg. At a meeting of 
the Swiss divines held at Basle in 1536, it was re- 
solved to draw up a confession, not only on the 
disputed point of the cuchurist, but embodying the 
general articles of the Reformed faith. The task 
was committed to Bulliiigef, Leo Judae, and three 
others. That which generally receives the uame of 
the Helvetic Confession is, however, the larger one, 
called 4 Expositio Simplex,’ drawn up at ijie request 
of the Elector Palatine, and composed by Bullinger. 
It was put forth, first in Latin, and afterwards in a 
German translation made by tjio author <himself. It 
consisted of thirty chapters, and was adopted not 
only in Switzerland, but h!»o in Germany and Scot- 
land, as well as by the Polish; Hungarian, and 
French Reformed churches. It was translated into 
French l>y Theodore Beza. 

11ELV1DIANS. See Antidica-Mabia#ites. 

HEMERES1A, the soothing goddess, a surname 
of Artemis (whjali see), under which she was woi* 
shipped in Arcadia. 1 

UEMEKO -BAPTISTS* (Gr. Daily Baptists), a 
Jo wish sect mentioned by Epiphanius, which derived 


its name from practising daily ablutions, which they 
looked upon as an essential part of religious duty 
They are said to have agreed with the Pharisees in 
doctrine, with the single exception, that like the Sad- 
ducees they denied the resurrection. It is not im 
probable that those who blamed the disciples of our 
Lord for eating with unwashen hands (Mark vii. 1 — 
8), may have belonged to this sect. — The name 
Hcmero-BajtfisU is also given, in consequence of their 
frequent washings, to the Menjxaians (which sec), 
or Christians of St. John. 

II E MIPHOllI U M. See Collobium. 

HEN, spirits among the Taoikts in China. They 
are the souls of the intermediate class of men’who 
are neither good nor evil. The Emperor puts his 
country under their protection, and he deposes them 
or degrades them if they neglect their duty. They 
arc in general friendly to men, and though invisible 
they perform many good ofliees for him. 

11 KNOT! CON, a formula of concord drawn up 
a. n. 482 by the Greek Emperor Zeno, through the 
influence of Acacius, bishop of Constantinople. ThiB 
document was designed to put an end to the dissen- 
tions which the Monopliysite controversy caused 
both in church and state. In the Henoticon, or Deed 
of Union, the ernperor explicitly recognized the 
creed of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan councils 
as the only established and acknowledged creed of the 
church. This creed, he says, was received by that 
council of Ephesus which condemned Nestorius, whom, 
along with Eulyches, the emperor declares to be here 
tics, lie also acknowledges the twelve chapters ot 
Cyril of Alexandria to be orthodox, and declares Mary 
to be tho mother of God, and Jesus Christ to possess 
two natures, in one of which be was of like substance 
with the Father, and in the other of the same sub- 
stance with us. Thus without naming the council of 
Cluilccdun, he fully recognized its doctrines, and 
called upon all true Christians to unite on this basis. 
In this way the emperor hoped to maintain the truth, 
and yet to secure peace between the contending par- 
ties. In Egypt the object of Zeno was fully gained, 
but the bishops of Rome opposed the Henoticon as 
casting a slight upon the last general council ; and 
Popo Felix II. went so far as to communicate 
Acacius, at whose instigation the deed had been 
drawn up. The other patriarchs of the Eastern 
church sympathized with Acacius, who anathema 
tized in his turn the Latin Pope, ordering his name 
to be erased from the diptychs or sacred registers of 
the church. Thus the Oriental and Occidental 
churches continued in open hostility with one an- 
other for thirty-four years, until at length the for- 
mer church gave in her formal adhesion to the can- 
ons of the council of Chalcedon. 

HENRICIANS, a Christian sect which aroee in 
the twelfth century, deriving their name from their 
leader Henry, a monk of Cluny, and a deacon, who 
came from Switzerland. In the retirement of Ms 
monastery, he had devoted himself to the study of 
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tit® New Testament, and drawing his knowledge of 
Christianity from the pure unsullied fountain of the 
Word of life, he imbibed an earnest dcBire to sally 
forth into the world and proclaim the truth to his 
feUowmen. Leaving the solitude of the cloister, 
therefore, he went out a preacher of repentance in 
the habit of a monk, And baicfoot. The fust scene 
of his missionary labours was the city of I«nusnnne, 
where, in the spirit of John the Baptist, lie called 
upon the people to repent and turn to the Lord. 
After preaching hore for a time, he proceeded into 
France, where, gathering around him a goodly mim 
ber qf earnest and devoted associates, he termed 
them into an apostolical society These men, 
usually denominated Jlenrician*, went before their 
master, bearing in their hands the banner of the 
cross, and calling upon men to follow the cross of 
Christ. For a time the pleaching of Ilenry was 
limited to repentance, but waxing bolder and more 
zealous as he proceeded in his mission, .lie began un 
sparingly to expose the vices of the clergy and the 
errors of the dominant church llis preaching was 
bo powerful and awakening, that it was said a la art 
of stone must have melt* d under it. 

• The cftect of the discouises of this remaikable 
man is thus noticed by Neander: “On Ash* Wed 
ticbday of the year 1110, two of Homy's bpintuul 
society airiv ed with the baunei of the cross at the 
city of Mans; they came to inquire whether their 
master might visit the city as a preacher of rt pent- 
ail cc during the season of Lent. The people who 
hud already heard so much of hirn. wore now anxi- 
ously expecting the tune when he would make his 
personal appeatancu. 'Hie bishop of the city at that 
time, lhldelvrt, a pupil of Beren^or of Tours, one of 
the more discreet and pious bishops, leceived the 
two messengers in a very friendly mauner, and as 
Henry was not known as yet to be guilty of any 
heresy, as only his mighty influence on the people 
was everywhere extolled, the bishop rejoiced at the 
opportunity of securing a preacher like him for his 
people during the Lent. And being then about to 
start on a journey to Home, he gave directions to his 
archdeacon Jliat he should allow Henry to preach 
without mole«tation. The latter soon won the same 
great influence here as he had done everywhere 
else. Among the clergy themselves there was a 
division. The higher clergy were prejudiced against 
him on account of his method of proceeding ; the 
younger clergy of the lower class, who were less tied 
to the church system, and had nothing to fear from 
(ienry 1 * invectives, could not resist the impression of 
his discourses, and the seed of the doctrines which 
he scattered among them, continued to spring up for 
0 bog time after him. They became his adherents, 
thd prepared a stage for him, on which he could be 
heard by the entire people. One effect of his 
preaching soon began to manifest itself. He chained 
th$ people to himself, and filled them with contempt 
ml hatted towards the higher clergy. They would 


have nothing to do with them. The diviiu service 
celebrated by them was no longer attended. They 
found themselves exposed to the insults and gibes 01 
the populace, and had to apply for protection to the 
civil arm,’* 

The oppositions which Henry encountered from 
the clergy only at tract cd the people the more to 
wards him. Multitudes both of the poorer and the 
wealthier classes took him as their spiritual guide in 
all things. No wonder that when Hildebert returned 
from Ins journey to Home, lie found the affections 01 
the people of his diocese entirely alienated from him, 
and his episcopal blessing, which had formerly boeu 
ho eagcily courted, now treated with contempt. 
Henry had obtained an overwhelming influence over 
them. Thu bishop, with a meekness and prudence 
w r el I fitted to win respect, instead of inveighing with 
bitterness against thi* poweriul rival in his people’s 
aflections, contented himself with hiinply directing 
Henry to leave his dioiese and betake hnnselt to 
some other field The zealous monk made no lesisi 
Alice, hut forthwith directing his steps southward, 
made his appeal ancc in Provence, where lVter of 
Bruis, a monk of similar spirit, had ulrcady luboured 
before him. Heie he developed still more clearly 
his opposition to the errors of the ('huic)i of Home, 
and (Ik w down upon himself the bittci hostility of 
the clergy. ^\t lengtli the archbishop of Arles sue 
ccedcd in apprehending him. Having secured ho 
person of Ilcmy, the Jtomish dignitary hud lum con- • 
vejed before the council of Pisa, which was held in 
1 1 34, under the presidency of Pope Innocent II. 
This council ptonounccd hirn a heretic, and com 
deimied him to confinement in a cell. 

In a short time the rctoiining monk was set at 
liberty, when returning to the former scene of hia 
labours in tin South of Franco, he resumed his mis 
sion us a determined opponent of the reiguing evils 
of the dominant ecclesiastical system. Ail (lasses j 
Hocked to hear hi my and such was thecfhut of Jus | 
preaching, after labouring for ten years in the dis 
tricts of r l oulouse and ^Jby, that Bcmaid of CJiur 
vaux, in a letter to A nobleman urging him to put 
down the heietics, plainly confesses, “The churches 
are without flocks, the flocks without priests, the 
priests aro* nowhere treated with du< reverence, the 
churches are levelled dawn to synagogues, the sacra 
merits are not esteemed holy, the festivals are lio 
longer celebrated. 11 i spicily did the sect of the 
Henricians make way among the population gener- 
ally, that Bernard obliged to confess, “Women 
forsake thei% husbands, and husbands their wives, 
and run over to this sect. Clergymen and priests 
desert their communities and churches; and they 
have bmi found sitting with long beards among 
weaver* " 

* The alarming progress of this informing wet did 
not escape the anxious giotice of the See of Home 
Pope Eugene HI. happening to be at thU time resi- 
dent in France, thought it necessary to .nke active 
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measures for the suppression of the Henricians. 
With this view he deHpatched to the districts where 
they chiefly abounded, a legate accompanied by the 
abbot Bernard, whose ability ami high character 
might produce, it was supposed, a favourable impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people. But even the 
holy abbot of Clnirvaiix utterly failed in the object of 
his mission; the followers of Henry successfully re- 
pelled his arguments by apposite quotations from 
the Sacred Scriptures. Foiled in ail their attempts 
to reconcile these sectaries to the dominant clmrch, 
the clergy had no alternative left them but to have 
recourse to violent measures. Henry, accordingly, 
was once more seized and brought before the council 
of lthcims, which was held in that city in 1148. 
The archbishop of Kheims, who was his principal 
accuser, being averse to proceed to extremities, dis- 
suaded the council from inflicting capital punish- 
ment, and by his advice llenry was simply condemn- 
ed to imprisonment during life, with a meagre diet, , 
that if possible be might be brought to repentance. 
Boon after his committal to prison ho died, and the 
sect which bore his name disappeared, only, how- 
ever, to give place to other sects holding the same 
principles, and animated by a similar spirit, who, in 
an almost unbroken sorie6, continued till the period 
of the Reformation to lift their solemn protest 
against the orrors and corruptions of the Church of 
Romo. Boo ApohtolicaYjR, Petroiihusians. 

HEPHJBBTjEA. Bee Lamiwdkimioiua. 

HKPUA&BTUS, the god of tire in the ancient 
Greek mythology. He was said to bo the son of 
Zeus and Ifcra, and in the Roman mythology is 
known by the name of Vulcan. Bom in Olympus, 
ho was dropped from thence by his mother, or as is 
sometimes alleged, cast down by his father. An en- 
tire day was spent in passing from heaven to earth, 
and in the evening Hephaestus landed on the island 
of Iiemnos in the Aegean Boa. As the deity who 
presided over fire, he had a palace in Olympus, which 
was fitted up with a smith’s forge, where lie con- 
structed thunderbolts for gods, and weapons and ar - 
mour for mortal men. Hater Greek and Roman 
writers represent his workshop as not in Olympus, 
but in the interior of some volcanic island, for exam- 
ple, in Sicily, where ho was supposed to have his 
forge under Moynt jEtna, where, assisted by the 
Cyclopes (which seo), he prosecuted his arduous 
labours. Hephaestus is represented as having taught 
men the arts of life, and at a‘very ancient period he 
appears to have been a household god among the 
Greeks, small statues to his honour beiug pliced 
near the hearth. His worship was sefroetimes com- 
bined, as at Athens, with that of Athena, And festivals 
were held in 1 ' honour of both on one and the same 
day. 

HERA, one of the principal goddeBses of the an 
cient heathen mythology. Sometimes she is de- 
scribed as the sister, and al' other times as the wife 
of Zeus. She was worshipped principally at Argos 


and Samoa. On the occasion of her marriage with 
the king of Olympus, all the gods are represented as 
having attended, bringing with them presents in 
honour of the bride, and among the rest Ot pre- 
sented the gift of a tree with golden apples, which 
was guarded by the lleaperides in a garden at the 
foot of Mount Atlas. By her marriage with Zeus, 
she was raised, according to the later writers, to the 
exalted honour of being the queen of Heaven, but 
the union is said not to have been of the happiest 
description, so that slio found it necessary to borrow 
the girdle of Aphrodite to win the love of her hus- 
band. She was the mother by Zeus of Ares, Hebe, 
and Hephcrntus. Horn was the goddess of marriage 
and of childbirth. Her worship seems to have pre- 
vailed throughout Greece from a very ancient period, 
and she is generally believed to have been the god- 
dess of nature. Among the Romans Bhe was wor- 
shipped under the name of Juno. 

I1KRACLEIA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
V Athens every live years, in honour of the Grecian 
Veity Heuaci.es (which see). 

1 1 ERA CLKONIT EB, a Christian sect which arose 
in the second century, professing in a modified form 
the doctrines of the Valent ininn school of Gnostics. 
Clement and Origan make a number of quotation^ 
from the writings of Heracleon, from which it would 
appear that instead of interpreting the Gospel of 
.John, on which ho wrote a commentary, in the plain 
literal signification, he sought to find a profound 
meaning, warped, however, by his decided partiality 
for theosophic speculation. A specimen of the style 
of this Gnostic writer’s expositions of Scripture is 
selected by N candor from lleroclcon’s interpretation 
of John iv. 5—26, containing our Saviour’s conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria: “With the sim- 
ple facts of the history, Heracleon could not rest 
content ; nor was he satisfied with a calm psycholo- 
gical contemplation of the Samaritan woman in hei 
relation to the Saviour. His imagination immediate- 
ly traced in the woman who was so Attracted by the 
words and appearance of Christ, the type of all spi- 
ritual natures, that are attracted by the godlike; and 
hence this history must represent the entire relation 
of the pneumnlici to the Soter, and to the higher 
spiritual world. Hence the words of the Samaritan 
woman must have a double sense, — that of which 
she was herself conscious, and that which she ex- 
pressed unconsciously, as representing the whole 
class of the pneumaticC ; and hence also the words of 
the Saviour must be taken in a two-fold sense, a 
higher and a lower. .. True, he did not fail to under- 
stand the fundamental idea contained in the Saviour’s 
language ; but he allowed himself to be drawn away ' 
from the principal point, by looking after too much 
in the several accompanying circumstances. ‘The 
water which our Saviour gives/ says he, ‘Is from his 
Spirit and his power. His grace and his gifts are 
something that never can be taken away, never can 
be exhausted, never can pass from those who have 
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any portion in them. They that liave received what 
is richly bestowed on thein from above, communicate 
of the overflowing fulness which they enjoy, to the 
everlasting life of others also.' But then he wrongly 
concludes, that because Olirint intended the water 
which he would give to l>c understood in a symboli- 
cal sense, so too the water of Jacob's well must be 
understood in the same symbolical sense. It was a 
symbol of Judaism, inadequate to the wants of the 
spiritual nature — an image of its perishable, earthly 
glory. The words of the woman, — * (live me this 
water, that 1 thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw, 1 — express the hurihcnsome character of Ju- 
daism? the difficulty of finding in it anything where- 
with to nourish the spiritual life , mid the inadequacy 
of that nourishment when found. When our Lotd 
afterwards hade the woman call her husband, lie 
meant bv this her other half in the spiritual world, 
the angel belonging to her;-— that with him coming 
to the Saviour, she might from the latter reecho 
power to become united and blended with this her 
destined companion. Ami the reason for thin arbi- 
trary interpretation is, that 1 Christ could not have 
spoken of her eartlilv husband, since be was aware, | 
that she had no lawful erne. In the tipi ritual sense, 
the woman knew not her husband — she knew no- 
thing of the ang»d belonging to her; in the literal 
sense, she was ashamed to confess that she w r a«* liv- 
ing in an unlawful connection.' The water being 
the symbol o! the divine life communicated by the 
Saviour, iloracleon wont on to infer that the water- 
pot was the symbol of a recipient spirit for this divine 
life on the jiart of the woman. She left her water- 
pot behind with him; that is, having now a vessel of 
this kind with the S a* our, in which to receive the 
living water the came for, she returned into the woild 
to announce that Christ was come to the psychical 
uatures." 

HERACLES, the moat illustrious of all the hero- 
gods of heathen antiquity. Ilis worship has pre- 
vailed very extensively among all nations both of 
the East and the West. Horner makes him the sun 
of Zeus by Alcrncne, the wife of Amphitryon, Jting of 
Thebes. He is said to have been bom B.c, 1280. 
He became remarkable for his bodily strength, and is 
chiefly noted for the twelve labours which he suc- 
cessfully achieved. These were 1. The contest with 
the Nemeon lion and its slaughter with his own 
hands. 2. The destruction of the Lermeau hydra 
with its nine heads. 3. The wounding and carrying 
off of the stag of Ceryneia in Arcadia. 4L The tak- 
ing of the Erymantitian boar. 5. The cleaning of 
the stables of Angeas in one day. C. The putting 
te flight of the Stymphalian birds. 7. The catching 
of the Cretan bull. 8 . The fetcliing to Mycenae of 
this mares of Diomede*. 9. The carrying off of tlie 
IpNBe of Hippolyte, queen of the Amaaons. 10. 

1 3m fetching of the oxen of the monster Geryoncs. 
It. The plucking end carrying away of the golden 
m 9rn Of the Hesperide s. 12. The fetching of Cer- 


berus from the infernal regions. Besides these 
Heracles is said to have performed many other feats 
of strength and courage, and among the rest he 
fought against the giants And defeated them. Aft or 
his death he was worshipped throughout Greece as 
a god, and numerous temples erected to his honour, 
while festivals were established in commemoration 
of him, called HkkacMSIa (which svo). Among 
the ancient Romans this deity was worshipped under 
the name of Iltrcub s, his worship having been in- 
troduced into Italy by Greek colonies, and thence 
convoyed into Gnul, Spain, and Germany. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson mentions Hercules as one of the twelve sec* 
otidary dV'ities, under the name of Gam , or rather 
Sotn. He is a benoticenl deity, eonnectod closely 
with the good god Oh iris. “ lake Osiris,” says Mr. 
Gross, “ he is an emanation of the Miprume and im- 
mortal divinity, and Aimm, the primeval source of 
light, is his illustrious sire. To him his eyes are 
steadily directed from the eodiaeal mansion of Aries; 
and. submissive to his parental bqhost, he diligently 
pursued the sidereal path pointed out to him as the 
sphere of his actions, and the bright domain of liis 
power. Hercules is emphatically the propitious 
power, manifested in the Meanings which the prolific 
waters of the Nile disseminate over Egypt. When 
il is asserted of hint that he gagged or strangled 
Antonis, the s#n of Poseidon and the earth, the mean- 
ing is, that lie overcame, or at least effectually re- 
sisted, the destructive sand-showers of this ill-willed 
giant of the desert, by the opposing flood of the 
Nih, and the introduction of canals into the Delta, 
especially towards the Libyan desert, and making 
them of such a width that the stifling winds of that 
arid ami arenaceous region could no longer drive the 
sands across tin* ample channel*. Steadily persever- 
ing in the execution of a laudable enterprise, lie 
opposed an additional harrier to the devastating en- 
croachments of the obnoxious and justly dreAded 
sands, by opening nufherous ducts for the purpose or 
irrigation ; and by thus wisely intersecting Lowi r 
Egypt with a seasonably and healthful aqueous cir- 
culation, ho happily siicceoded in still more eflectu- 
ally vanquishing Autauis, the surly, mischievous 
monarch oi sand-plains and sand-stoims. Hercules 
alone, the •puissant god, and invjmiblc wrestler, 
could accomplish labour? ut once so extensive, so ar- 
duous, and so useful: no wonder that mythic fame 
accorded to lnm the honour of sustaining the weight 
of heaven upon his Atlas shoulders 1 His name and 
darAg still survive in the record of the tleraclean 
canal. Kumeaou* citu u bore his name and comme- 
morated his deeds ; and they were all situated at the 
mouth of the Nile, or on the banks of the canals : 
thus proclaiming to future ages that next to the 
Utile, Hi ratios was the most munificent dispenser of 
water to the often thirsty, # ay, farched land of 
Egypt ; the most renowned l»ero-god ; and the illus- 
trious prototype of the Jewish patriarch's viceregal 
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ion, whose name and merits rank among those of the 
earliest and most successful patrons of internal im- 
provement. In reference to Egypt, he is therefore 
properly sumamed Canobus, or the prod of the wa- 
ters; and the Cannhian and the Ueraclcau mouths 
of the, Nile, are synonymous phrases.’* 

Hercules seems to have liecn worshipped ^rom a 
very early period in Phoenicia, and children are «aid 
to have been sacrificed to him in the PhuMihian 
colonics of Carthage and (lades, down even to the 
tlmo of Constantine. Artists usually represent tills 
deity under the figure of a strong muscular man, 
clothed in the skin of a lion, and carrying or some- 
times leaning on an enormous club. 

IIERACLITEANS, the followers of Heraclitus, 
a Greek philosopher, and a native of Ephesus, who 
nourished about the end of the fifth century be- 
fore Christ. The fundamental principle of his phy- 
sical philosophy was, that fire wan the origin of all 
material phenomena; but in addition to the physical 
world he acknowledged a spiritual and intellect mil 
world. Sextus Empiricus 1ms pieserved fragments of 
tho writings of Heraclitus, which show that lie founded 
his intellectual philosophy on the basis of a common 
or universal reason, thus leinmdutg us of the eclec- 
tic system of Cousin in the present day: “Uni- 
versal and divine reason, according to him, is the 
criterion of truth. That which is universally be- 
lieved is certain ; for it is borrowed from that com- 
mon reason which is universal and dn ine ; and, oil 
the contrary, every individual opinion is destitute of 
certainty. . . . Such being the character of reason, 
man remains in ignorance so long as ho is deprived 
of the commerce of language ; it is by moans of this 
alone that lie begins to know. Common reason, 
therefore, rightly claims deference. Now this com- 
mon reason being nothing but the picture of the 
order of the universe, whenever we derive anything 
from it, we possess the truth ; and when we interro- 
gate only our own individual understanding, we fall 
into error.* 1 * 

Heraclitus in his philosophy distinctly recognized 
a God, and seems to have endeavoured to found a 
school which should avoid tho excesses of idealist 
pantheism on the one liand, and materialist atheism 
on tho other. 

HEItA&A, festivals celebrated in honoyr of Heka 
(which see), in various town* of Greece. Argos ap- 
pears to have been the original seat of tho worship of 
this goddess, where there wei$ three temples erected 
to her honour, and her festivals were celebrated 
every fifth year. The ceremonies of the llerma ^fere 
commenced with a procession of youi^ men clothed 
in armour, who marched to the temple of Hera, pre- 
ceded by oii6 hundred oxen, and hence the festival 
received the name of Hecatombata. The liigfc priest- 
ess accompanied the procession riding in a chariot 
drawn by two white oxen. On reaching the tempi? 
the hecatomb was batrifi^d, and the flesh of the 
oxen distributed among the people. As celebrated 


at Samos, the ffetwn di tiered somewhat from the 
same fchtival at other places in Greece, the proces- 
sion consisting not only of young men in armour, but 
of maidens and manned women in splendid dresses. 
At Eli* again the festival was celebrated chiefly by 
maidens, and conducted by sixteen matrons, who 
wove the pejihut or sacred robe for the goddess. 
One of the principal parts of tho festival consisted 
in a race of the maidens in the stadium, the prize 
being a got laud of olive branches, and part of a cow. 
which was sacrificed to Hera. 

HERANASIKIIA (Singhalese, herana, a novice, 
and *iUa } a rule or precept), a formulary required 
to be committed to memory by the Budhist priest, 
while still in his noviciatf. It is wnttou in Elu, a 
dialect of the ancient Singhalese, and contains u 
number of rules or obligations under which the young 
pi icst professes to come. 

HERBS (Birrrit). At the original institution of 
the passorer, the Jews weie commanded to eat the 
[ paschal lamb with bittei heibs. The Mishna and 
| Maimonidcs mention five sorts of bitter herbs, any 
one or all of which might be eaten. Aeeording to 
some Jewish writers, chicory, wild lettuce, and hore- 
hound weie among the huibs which were intended 
to be used at the Bassov er, and Eorskal tells us, that 
the Jews in Egvpt eat the lettuce nlong with the 
paschal lamb The modern Jews generally use as 
bitter herbs some lettuce, chervil, parsley, celery 
and wild succory or horseradish. See Passover. 

HERCULES. See IluiAru s. 

IlERCYNA, a surname of Dev.efer, under which 
she was worshipped at Lebadeia in Bocotia. 

UERCYNA, a goddess of the internal regions, 
worshipped at Lebadeia in Bocotia. She was a 
daughter of Trophonius, and a temple was erected to 
her containing the Btatuc of a maiden carrying a 
goose in her hand. In this temple, which was reared 
on the banks of a river bearing her name, Hercyna 
was worshipped along with Zeus. 

I1KRES1ARC1I (Gr. ruler or head of a heresy), 
the principal leader of a heretical sect, or the author 
of a Heresy (which see.) The ancient Christian 
Church always set a mark of infamy upon here- 
siarchs, making a distinction between them and 
those that followed thorn ; Allowing* the latter 
sometimes to continue in the clerical function on 
giving evidence of repentance, but usually degrading 
the former without hope of restitution. This distinc- 
tion vfjnA observed in the case of the Donatists, Do 
natu^j who was proved to be the author of the schism, 
bring alone condemned. 

YHERESY (Gr. hwresk, choice), a term which 
seems to have been originally applied to the selection 
of one opinion, or set of opinions, in preference to 
another. Hence, by a very easy and natural transk. 
tion it came to denote a particular school or sect * 
which maintained any particular does of opinions. 
In this sense the word heresy was used by the later 
Greek as well as by the Roman writers in speaking 
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of difierem schools of philosophy. It was also em- 
ployed by the Hellenistic Jews to express the lead- 
ing sects which existed among their countrymen, 
and hence we find Josephus speaking of the three 
heresies of the Pharisees, Sadduceea, and Essenos. 
In early times Christianity was willed by the Jews 
the heresy of the Nazarenes ; ami by the apostles, as 
well as the early Fathers, a nmn who was not a true 
orthodox Christian was designated a heretic. In 
process of time, when the errors of men came to be 
added to, or even substituted for, the. truths of the 
Word of God, the term heresy came to be restricted 
in its signification to any partial or erroneous view 
of Divine truth held by a man who professed to be- 
lieve in Christianity. 

Almost innumerable heresies have arisen iu the 
course of the history of the Christian Church, and 
so varied are the modifications of error which have 
sprung up in the very bosom of the church itself, that 
the origin and progress of heresy have, become an 
Important and almost indispensable department of 
ecclesiastical history. The advantages which accrue 
from this part of theological study are thus briefly 
noticed by Dr. Welsh : 44 It is of the greatest con- 
sequence, for example, in the controversy with unbe- 
lievers. The little success that Christianity has met 
with in the world, the divisions and heresies which 
nave tom and afflicted the Church, and the frequent 
abuses and flagraut enormities which have often ren- 
dered the history of Christianity a melancholy re- 
cord of the follies and vices of man, have been urged 
by infidels as arguments against the idea that our 
"digion could be divine. We are able in so far to 
obviate this difficulty on general grounds, atul to 
argue, that as It forms no valid objection to the doc- 
trines of natural religion, that they have been re- 
jected by multitudes of the human race altogether, 
and that they have exerted little influence upon 
many who liave professed to receive them ; so the 
doctrines of revelation may be true, notwithstand- 
ing the limited extent to which their influence has 
reached. But we may proceed farther, and draw an 
argument in support of the truth of Christianity from 
the very corruptions which have impeded its pro- 
gress and marred its beauty. Though our Saviour 
confidently predicted the ultimate triumph of his 
cause, he was far from declaring that its success 
would be immediate and universal. And the minute 
accuracy with which Christ and Iris apostles de- 
scribed, not only the opposition which the Christian 
cause was to experience from its enemies, but also the 
greater evils to which it would be subjected from 
those who should pretend to embrace it, may be con- 
sidered is a convincing evidence of the divinity of 
our religion. But the objections may take another 
form in the lurid* of the infidel and Roman Catholic, 
us implying an essential defect in the record, and the 
necessity of an addition to the written word in the 
decisions of an infallible church. To meet these 
views, in acquaintance with tfyt different sects that 


have appeared in the world is necessary ; as by such 
acquaintance alone we are enabled to show, that 
wherever, in any essential question, men have erred 
from the truth, the cause is never to be found in any 
obscurity in the Scriptures, while differences upon 
points df minor moment are not repressed oven by 
Ail infallible church. An acquaintance with the 
heresies is of great importance, from the remarkable 
fact in regard to many of the doctrines of our Con- 
fessions and Creeds, that while the germ of them is 
to be found in the works of the most ancient Chris- 
tian writers, and though substantially they were 
always embraced by the Church, yet the full and 
distinct st at ('incut, of them has generally been first 
occasioned by the existence of errors of an opposite 
description. Not that any thing essentially new haB 
been discovered, but that the attention of the Church 
has been directed to those portions of holy writ that 
relate to such questions, by which means the nature 
and bearing of Christian doctrine have been more 
fully and more accurately evolved. Thus the spu- 
rious gospels forged by the Gnostics, and the false 
glosses made by them of the true gospels, first pro 
pared the way for a right exegesis. Thus also the 
doctrine of the Trinity, though received by the 
Church from the earliest times, was never set forth 
in all its fulness till the Fatripussiai), Sabellian, Ariau, 
and Macedonia heresies, brought the various pass- 
ages of Scripture under the notice of minds solem- 
nised by the subject, and sharpened in the contro- 
versy which was carried on. In like manner, the 
Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Eiitychian errors led 
to a more definite explanation of the doctrines of the 
incarnation. And tl\« same illus rations might be 
given respecting the doctrines of original sin, justi- 
fication by faith, and others." 

The different heresies which from time to time 
have sprung up in the Christian Church are minutely 
considered in the present work under their respec- 
tive names, but it nrtlly not he without advantage 
to the reader if we give a rapid view in this article 
of the history of heresy ii% the different phases which 
it assumed during thi successive centuries which 
elapsed from the Christian era down to the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. The heresies which 
have arisen from that period onward to the present 
have been simply revivals of old errors, either in 
their original grossness, or in a somewhat modified 

j form. 9 • 

I In its earliest development Christianity appeared in 
the closest connection with Judaism, the one, in fact, 
being the complement of the other. Botin our Lord 
and his apostles habitually recognized this truth in all 
tlieir teachings, making their appeal in Explanation 
as well arf vindication of the Christian system to the 
Jqydsh or Old Testament Scriptures. The conse- 
quence was, that first converts^ thdEelief of Chris- 
tianity were drawn from tv» very different classes of 
men, Jews and Gentiles, whose respective opinions 
and prejudices gave rise to no slight conflict and jar- 
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ring of sentiment Among the members of t he Chris- 
tian Church. The Jewish converts, in tlioir intense 
devotedness to the Mosaic institutions, wore most 
unwilling to allow them to be superseded by the 
more spiritual doctrines and observances of Chris- 
tianity. Many of them, accordingly, even* during 
the first century, instead of contenting themselves 
with rotaining ciicumcision. and the practice of some 
other Jewish ceremonies, were so unreasonable as to 
insist on the observance of Jewish n'tcH by the Gen- 
tile converts also. Had this been acceded to by the 
church generally, it would have proved an insur- 
mountable barrier with multitudes to the profession 
of the faith of Christ. So important, indeed, was the 
removal of this obstacle to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, that it was made the subject of a special 
revelation to the Apostle Peter, who was charged by 
a vision from heaven to make the offer of the gospel 
to the Gpntilcs as well as to the Jews. Notwith- 
standing, however, this plain and explicit intimation 
of the Divine will on the matter, the Judaizing party 
continued resolutely to uige upon their fellow-Chris- 
tians the perpetual obligation of the law of Moses. 
A controversy arose at Antioch on this keenly dis- 
puted point, and so bitterly was it conducted by both 
parties, that it had well-nigh given rise, even at that 
early period, to a schism in the church. The apos- 
tles and elders, however, held a meeting at Jerusalem 
on the subject, and the result of their deliberations 
was, that circumcision was declared not to bo bind- 
ing, and nothing farther was demanded from the 
Gentilo converts than the abstaining “ from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from tilings 
strangled, and from fornication," regulations some- 
what similar to those which were required from pro- 
selytes of the gate. This decision of the brethren 
at Jerusalem was attended with the best effects, not 
only upon the Christians at Antioch, among whom 
harmony now prevailed, but upon the church at 
large. The Nicolaitans alone, appear to have acted 
In literal opposition to the decree at Jerusalem, eat- 
ing things offered to idols, mid indulging in fornica- 
tion. The destruction of Jen isalem by the Romans, 
A. D. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the Jews, 
proved in a great measure the deathblow of the 
Judaizing tendency in the church generiyjly, although 
we find remain! of the samo spirit in the sect of 
the Nazarenes, who adhered to the ritual of the law 
of Moses. Of this sect the pbumiics appear to have 
been a branch who held that, along with faith in 
Christ, circumcision and the ceremonial law ought to 
be retained. They used only the gospel of Matthew, 
and celebrated both the Jewish and Christian Sab- 
baths. v 

The heresies of the first century, however, were 
not limited to those which had their origin in the 
Judaizing tendency ; there were others of an equably 
injurious character which^jspruog out of the systems 
of Gentile philosophy which then prevailed both in 
the Eastern and Western nations. Hence arose a 


mixed system of opinions which partook partly of 
the idealist and mystical, and partly of the sensualist 
and practical. Simon Magus and his disciple Me- 
nander appear to have drawn their heretical opinions 
tiom these Gentile sources. Thus they taught that 
Jesim did not really suffer, nor even possess a true 
body upon earth, but was merely a shadowy repre 
mentation and a figure. The Corinthians, on the 
other hand, maintained that Jesus had a true human 
nature at his birth, but nothing divine ; that he was 
simply the son of Joseph and Mary, and that his 
divinity consisted in the communication of the Spirit 
at his baptism. 

During the second century the church overflowed 
with heresies no longer of a strictly Jewish, but of a 
thoroughly Gentile character, being chiefly drawn 
from the idealistic system of the Grecian Plato, and 
the mystical theosophy of the Oriental philosophers. 
We refer, of course, to the dillcreut schools of the 
Gnostic s (which see), all of which agreed in main- 
taining the net essary antagonism of mind and mat- 
ter, so that the Demiurgus who formed the material 
world, was viewed as essentially inferior to the great 
God who created the spiritual world, lienee man is 
dualistic in character, because dualistic in constitution, 
lie possesses a material body which is corrupt and 
doomed to perish, while he has a soul or more ethe- 
real framework, which must either perish or be saved. 
The body being thus in their view from its very na- 
ture corrupt, many of them doubted whether the 
body of Christ was a true body, or whether it was 
not rather a phantom which deceived the eyes of 
men. Others attempted to compromise the matter 
by alleging that it was truly visible, not however 
from its own nature, but simply by the will of God. 
They taught that the soul of man, when freed from 
the body at death, is carried to the highest planetary 
region, and there detained along with the soul ot 
Christ, but tliut the mind, separated from the soul, 
traverses the whole planetary spheres, and is at 
length conveyed to heaven far above all the planets, 
thence passing to the Pleroma, where the soul of 
Christ dwells in unalloyed bliss. The Cerdonians 
so far differed from the Gnostics generally as to in- 
troduce the doctrine of a dualistic principle of all 
things, which was afterwards revived in several dif- 
ferent forms. The belief in the existence of a good 
and an evil principle was coupled with the idea, that 
this world was created by the evil principle, and 
thus it was attempted to account for the introduction 
of moral evil. Marcian attached himself to Cerdo, 
but differed from him in various particulars. Thus 
he rejected the Old Testament as the wbrk of an 
evil, or at least of an imperfectly good spirit He 
believed the body of Christ not to have been veaL 
but imaginary. 

There were several heresies which arose in the 
second century in regard to the person of Christ; 
some going so far as openly to deny his divinity, 
among whom was Theodotus of Byzantium, tlw firm 
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probably who dared to avow Christ to bo nothing 
more than a man. The Artemites revived this 
heresy. To this century belong the Montanhfay a 
fanatical and enthusiastic sect, who from the extra- 
vagant nature of the tenets which they maintained, 
gained considerable favour at this early period of the 
history of the church, when the minds of Christians 
were earnest and susceptible. It was firmly main- 
tained by the Montanists that a true prophetic gift 
still existed in the church as in the days of the. apos- 
tles, that extraordinary motions of the Spirit were 
still experienced by Christians, and that internal re- 
velations wore imparted which conveyed additional 
information to that which is contained in the written 
Word. Moiitanus arrogated to himself, and to all his 
followers, including women and children, the privi- 
lege of those supernatural motions and revelations of 
tin* Spirit. 

A remarkable dissension broke out jn the course 
of this century between the Eastern and Western 
churches in regard to the time when the Easter fes- 
tival ought to be celebrated by the Christian church. 
The Eastern or Asiatic churches maintained that 
the proper period for its celebration was the day 
when the Jews observe the passover. The Western 
churches, on the other hand, asserted with equal 
firmness that the Lord’s Day, immediately following 
the Jewish passover, was the proper time for observ- 
ing Easter. Roth churches, after much contention, 
adhered tenaciously to their own opinions. Seo 
Easter. 

The third century was marked by the appearance 
of a heresy which was of a strictly Oriental type, 
and was in many respects allied to the opinions of 
the Gnostics. Manes, the founder of this system, 
which from him received the name of the Manichean 
heresy, taught, that there were two original princi- 
ples diametrically opposed to each other, the purest 
light, which he called God, and a dark matter which 
was the source of all evil, and which he believed to 
be endowed with a soul and life. In regard to the 
Divine Being, the Manicheaus held that from God 
proceeded two spirits of the same substance and 
Divine nature with himself; but not equal to him. 
These were the Son and the Holy Spirit ; the former 
inhabiting the nun and moon ; the latter, the air. 
from the same Supreme God emanated the ASons, 
pure spirits infinite in number, but forming a king- 
dom over which God presided. From the mixture 
of light and darkness originated the world, and also 
man. Manes assumed to be an apostle, alleged that 
he had seen visions, and been translated to heaven, 
where he learned his peculiar tenets. He rejected 
the Old Testament, but admitted the New, with 
many interpolations and corruptions, adding his owu 
gospel, and other apocryphal books. 

Not long after this century had commenced, Noetus 
of Smyrna gave forth the heretical sentiment in ref- 
tinnee totfae natureof the Godhead, that it lists of 
^dy one person. The sam#j$resy was revived after 


the middle of the century by Sabellius, from whom it 
received the name of the Sabellian heresy. A simi- 
lar sot of opinions was afterwards taught by l*aul of 
Samosata, who more directly opposed the deity of 
Jesus Christ, and in couseq nonce of his heretical 
views ho was condemned in two councils held suc- 
cessively at Antioch. A dissension occurred in this 
century, also, on the subject of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, Novatus at Carthage, in opposition to Cy- 
prian, the bishop of that city, seemed to deny the 
right of the church to exclude oven delinquents from 
her communion. Novatian at Rome, on the con- 
trary, held that none should be admitted into the 
communion of the church who had fallen into gross 
sin. Novatus, having been condemned at Carthage, 
(led to Rome, and adopted the opinions of Novatian, 
with whom lie formed a separate sect, which main- 
tained that the Church of Christ ought to be pure 
and free from all stain, and, therefore, that any indi- 
vidual who lmd once openly transgressed could uo 
longer be a member of the church. The Novatian 
heresy lasted for several centuries. From this dis- 
sension on church discipline arose another contro- 
versy concerning the baptism of heretics, which con- 
tinued till the first Nicune council in the following 
century. 

The Arian heresy disturbed the peace of the church 
throughout the greater part of the. fourth century. 
It originated in the teaching of Ariiis, a presby- 
ter of Alexandria, who denied tlm eternal deity ot 
the Son of God, and maintained that he was created 
by the Father before the foundation of the world. 
Arius was excommunicated by Alexander bis bishop, 
but the heresy still continuing to spread, the Em- 
peror Constantine, who lmd embraced the Christian 
faith, summoned the first council of Nice A. l). 325, 
at which the eternal deity of the Soil and his con- 
substantiality witli the Father were distinctly recog- 
nised. By this council, at which the emperor him- 
self presided, tho he#sy of Arius was condemned, 
and he himself sent into banishment. In a short 
time, however, matters underwent a complete change. 
Arius, aided by his friends, secured the favour of tho 
emperor, and he was in consequence recalled. The 
favour shown to Arius and his party did not termi- 
nate with t be life of Constantine ; it continued also 
during the reign of Constantins, hiVson and succes- 
sor. Valeris also strongly inclined to Arian views, 
and it was net till thejjkuth of that prince, and the 
succession of Theodosius the Great, that the church 
was delivered from the Arian heresy, and restored to 
its former liarnjony and peace. 

The Arian party split up into different and even con 
Dieting sects. The pure Arians held that the Son was 
of a totally different essence from the Father, and tho 
Semi- Arians urged that he was of a similar essence ; 
dhile the orthodox or Athanasian party maintained 
that he was of the same esumc i with the Father. lo 
the course of this century Fbotinus revived the Sabo! 
lian heresy, which alleged that there was only one per- 
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•on in the Godhead, and that Jean* Christ was a mere 
man. in whom God dwelt, as he did in the prophets. 
This heretic was condemned and removed from Ids 
bishopric A. r>, 351. Apollinarius, a bishop of Laodi- 
cea, taught about thin time that in Jems there was a 
divine nature and a human body, but he denied his 
human rnind or soul. He maintained, aho, (hat 
from the Divine Spirit and the human body of Christ, 
there was formed a divine nature, and hence he is 
often termed the father of the Monophysites. 

Nor were the heresies of this century limited to 
the person of Christ, they extended also to the per- 
son of the Spirit. Tims Macedonius, a Coustanti- 
viopolitan bishop, denied the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, alleging that he was a created being, and sub- 
ordinate to the Son. This heresy was condemned 
in the second general council of Constantinople, 
A. d. 3H1, and at this time there was added to the 
Nicene creed, a clause containing the doctrine of the 
true and eternal deity of tho Holy Spirit. Thus the 
Niceiie-Constantinopolitan creed was so framed as to 
convey the orthodox doctrine both on the person of 
the Son and on the person of the Spirit. In the 
course of this century a schism took place in an im- 
portant section of the church, that of North Africa, 
founded on the question as to the true constitution 
of the Christian church; the point of dispute being 
whether a church, by the admission^ of unworthy 
persons into her communion, forfeited the title of a 
Church of Christ. The party which held the affir- 
mative side of this question was headed by Donatos, 
from whom his followers received the name of Don- 
atists. 

In the commencement of tho fifth century the Pe- 
lagian heresy arose, which denied original sin as ex- 
tending from Adam to his natural posterity; and, 
consequently, denied also the necessity of Diviuo 
grace to renew and purify the heart. This heresy, 
which was promulgated by Pelagias and his friend 
Celeatius, was speedily condemned, and those who 
held it proscribed. Augustin, bishop of Hippo, was 
the principal opponent of Pelagianism. There were 
•ome, however, who, without 1 going so far as Pela- 
giua, did not entirely agree with the opinions of Au- 
gustin. These, who received tho name of Semi-Pe- 
lagians, while they admitted that man was in part 
corrupted by original sin, v. till hole}, that by God’s 
grace it might be corrected and overcome. Acts of 
faith and obedience they attributed partly to tho 
will of man, and partly to the grace of God. In a 
very short time this modified form of Pelagianism 
was also reprobated by the church. f 

During this century Nestorius broached in the 
East his he etical opinions. He taught that a dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between Christ *utd God 
dwelling in Christ as in a temple ; that from the 
moment of tho conception in the womb of the Vir- 
gin, there commenced a?, intimate union between 
Christ and God ; and that these two persons pre- 
sented in Jesus Christ one aspect, but that the union 


between them was one of will and affection. Nesto- 
rius was keenly opposed by Cyril, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and a council being called A. D. 431, Nestorius 
was deposed, in the first instance, but on the arrival 
of the Eastern bishops, Cyril himself was deprived 
of his episcopal office. In opposing the Nestorian 
heresy, Eutyches fell into a contrary error, that of 
maintaining that Christ was possessed of only one 
nature, his human nature being absovbed in the 
Divine. Hence the Kutychian was likewise called 
the Monophysite heresy. After the fourth general 
council at Chalcedon, the Eutychians continued to 
increase in numbers; and, therefore, the Emperor 
Zeno, A. I). 482, proposed the llenoticon or ifnitivo 
Edict. This attempt, however, to unite the con- 
flicting parties in the church, however well meant 
on the part of Zeno, was without effect, and, ac- 
cordingly, the llenoticon was repealed by his suc- 
cessor Justin. 

The Donat ist schism, which had rent asunder the 
church in North Africa during the fourth century, 
still continued during the fifth, with this difference 
however, that the* Donatists themselves split up into 
different sects. The religions dissensions, and even 
civil commotions, which this unhappy schism had 
so long caused, attracted the attention of the Em- 
peror flonorius, who summoned a meeting of the 
contending parties, and the Donatists being foiled in 
argument, were commanded to join the church. 

Iu the sixth century the Monophysite heresy gradu- 
ally declined, chiefly through the exertions of the Em- 
peror Justinian, who greatly favoured the council of 
Chalcedon, and put in force its decrees. Prom the 
name of one of their leaders the Monophysites were 
also called Jacobites. At length they divided into dif- 
ferent sects bearing different names. The heresies 
which Origen had taught in the third century and 
which had led to his deposition and banishment, caused 
no small dissension in the church, even at this remote 
period. For nearly 150 years after the death of this 
eminent man, who, to a fanciful and allegorical style 
of interpreting Scripture, added an ardent love of com- 
bining philosophy with religion, the members of the 
Christian church were much divided in opinion con- 
cerning the true character of his views. Many eagerly 
called for the public condemnation of his workB ; and, 
accordingly, a. d. 400, a sentence, condemnatory of the 
writings of Origen, was pronounced by the synod ot 
Alexandria. After a truce, which lasted nearly 14C 
years, the war against the memory of Origen again 
broke out, for A. d. 541, his dogmas were once move 
solemnly condemned. In the fifth goneral council, 
the condemnation of the works of Origen was again 
repeated. 

During the seventh century the Manichean, Nes- 
torian, and Jacobite heresies still continued to 
agitate the church, and in addition to these the 
Monothelite heresy sprung up, which asserted that, 
in the constitution of Christ’s person, there was only 
a natural will. To silence the adversaries of this 
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•eat, Ihe Emperor Heraclius promulgated, a. n. 039, 
an Exposition of Faith, netting forth the double na- 
ture of Christ, but his single will. In 680, however, 
the sixth general council met at Constantinople, and 
condemned this heresy. 

The commencement of this century was marked 
by two eveuts of a most remarkable kind, which had 
an intimate and vital bearing on the history of the 
Christian church — the appearance of* Mohammed, 
the Arabian prophet, who promulgated that peculiar 
system of religion which, down to the present day, 
lias maintained so powerful a sway over ho large a 
portion of the human race — and the assumption of 
the title of Universal Bishop by the bishop of Rome, 
thus arrogating authority over the whole visible 
Church of Christ upon the earth. 

For several succeeding centuries some of the prin- 
cipal heresies, to which we have already adverted, 
disturbed the |R*aee of the church, especially in the 
East, amidst the civil commotions 'by which the 
Greek empire was so long distracted. No new 
heresy for a time was promulgated, except perhaps 
the Paulician, which, without almost a singlo novel 
tenet, embodied the worst points of the Gnostic and 
Maui cl lean heresies. The Paulicians prevailed very 
extensively in the East during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. In the eleventh century, Roscellinus, a 
presbyter in Gaul, invented a new form of error, 
alleging tliat the Three Persons in the Godhead were 
os distinct aft three spirits and three angels, but that 
they, nevertheless, po? sensed only one will and power. 
This tenet, however, was no sooner condemned by 
the Suessian comical, than in A. d. 1092 Roscellinus 
publicly revoked it. 

For several centuries darkness had been gradually 
spreading over the church, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the purity of the Cliristian faith 
had almost entirely disappeared amid the* unintelli- 
gible follies and puerilities of the schoolmen. Men 
of high intellect and profound learning, an Aquinas, 
a Scotus, an Anselm, and others, shone out, no 
doubt, as lights amid the darkness ; hut even these 
men of might were feeble, and almost without the 
slightest perceptible influence, amid the ignorance 
and gross corruption which prevailed around them. 
This was emphatically the dark age of the Cliristian 
church, when religion was nothing but a name, and 
the church a nonentity. From time to time signs of 
life began to appear. Sects arose, the Bogomiles, 
the Cathari, the Henricians, and others, which, amid 
the errors and excesses into which they ran, pro- 
tested loudly against the vices of the cleigy, and the 
corruptions of the dominant church. The zeal of 
these well-meaning men was met only by persecu- 
tion, and the truth which they preached was pro- 
nounced a heresy. At length, in the fourteenth 
century, the Lollards in England, and in the fifteenth 
the Hussite* in Bohemia, raised the standard of open 
revolt from . the haughty oppression of the Rornish 
; shurch and. clergy, and made their appeal from the 


canons of the church to the declarations of the Word 
of God — an appeal which met with no other reply 
than the fire and the faggot. 

The sixteenth century came, and with it the Re 
formation, when Luther boldly affixed to the church 
of the castle of Wittenberg his ninety -five Theses 
against the sordid heresy of Rome on the sale of in- 
dulgences. The audacious monk wan denounced 
from the Vatican an a heretic after many fruitless at- 
tempts to make him recant. Setting at nought, 
however, all the Papal fulminations which year after 
year were launched against hiiu, Luther went forward 
with his great mission, joined by Melancthon, Zwin- 
gli, Calvin, and others, and thus were founded those 
churches which everywhere throughout the world to 
this day hear the name, of Protestant, thus holding 
iij) their sustained and solemn protest against the 
Church of Rome as a heretical church, while she in 
turn retorts the charge, declaring the churches of 
the Reformation to be both heretical in doctrine, and 
guilty of the licifious sin of schism, rending asunder 
th/cimrch of God. 

v HERETICS, those who hold such opinions as are 
considered to amount to heresy. In I he ancient 
history of Christianity every man was accounted a 
heretic who rejected any point belonging to that 
form of doctrine which war acknowledged and set 
forth by the church. Hence his sin was regarded as 
greater or leos according to the importance of the 
doctrine denied, and the circumstances attendant on 
the denial. But against heretics generally, laws were 
passed by thn church subjecting them to peculiar ec- 
clesiastical censures. And from the time of Con- 
stantine, when Christianity was first Adopted as the 
established religion of the Woman Empire, to Theo- 
dosius the younger and Valentmian HI., various 
penal laws were enacted by the Christian emperors 
against the heretics as being guilty of crime against 
the welfare of the state. Tims in both the Theodo- 
siari and Justinian codes, they were styled infamous 
persons; all intercotfi-se was forbidden to be held 
with them ; they were deprived of all offices of pro- 
fit and dignity in the cWil administration, while all 
burdensome offices, both of the camp and curia, were 
imposed upon them; they were disqualified from 
disposing of their own estates by will, or accepting 
estates beqfieathcd to them by others ; they were de- 
nied the right ef giving or receiving donations, of 
contracting, buying, and selling; pecuniary fines 
were imposed upon ttoem ; they were often pro 
scribed and banished, and in many cases scourged, 
befifre being sent into exile. In some particularly 
aggravated cases, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon heretics, though seldom executed in the time 
of the Christian Emperors of Rome. Theodosius is 
said to liave been the first who pronounced heresy a 
capita! crime. This sanguinary law was passed A. D. 
382 against the Encralitea, tfee Saccophori, the Hy- 
droparastatas, and the Mdhicbeans. 

In the course of the period during which the laws 
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were passed, to which we have now referred, there to any i 
were also many prohibitory enactments formed ex- was not 
pressly against heretical teachers. Thus they were dispense 
forbidden to propagate their doctrines publicly or the Afr 
privately ; to hold public disputations ; to ordain Christiai 
bishops, presbyters, or any other clergy; to hold unjust, h 
religious meetings and assemblies; to build coii von- muuicati 
tides or avail themselves of money bequeathed to The 1< 
them for that purpose. Slaves wore allowed to in- of a hew 
form against their heretical masters, and to purchase the peeu 
their freedom by coming over to the church. The ofElibci 
children of heretical parents were denied their patri- the herd 
mony and inheritance, unless they returned to the case, ho 
Catholic church. Finally, the books of heretics were who suff 
ordered to be burned. the conn 

Much were the civil enactments against heretics denied ci 
which disgraced the otherwise valuable Theodosian their nat 
and Justinian codes. munion : 

In the eye of the church heresy was accounted founders 
one of the most heinous crimes that a Christian vc.rc.ly tli 
could possibly commit, being nothing less than a with her 
voluntary apostasy from the faith. His sin was punished 
visited therefore with a sentence of formal excom- their own 
munieation, and as long as lie continued impenitent, A diflerei 
he was debarred from the very lowest, of the privi- retained t 
leges of the church. The council of Luodicoa, by a set it wh 
decree, prohibited heretics from entering the house part. T1 
of God. This was by no means, however, a gener- position 
ally recognized law, as the common pAictico of the latter wci 
church appears to have been to encourage heretics never bei 
to frequent one part of her service, that which was be baptiz 
allowed to penitents and catechumens. All mem- Christian 
bers of the church, however, were strictly prohibited the part c 
from joining with heretics in any of their religious nounee ai 
offices, more especially in their churches, under pain dangerous 
of excommunication. But the laws of the church who persi 
went still further in these early times, when the prin- nions afte 
ciples of tui enlightened toleration were scarcely if at ahurcli, tl 
all understood. Thus no Christian was allowed to 3k HERE 


all understood. Thus no Christian was allowed to 
eat at a feast or converse faujjliurly with heretics. 
No one was permitted to receive their cnlogim or fes- 
tival presents. No one was allowed to read or re- 
tain their writings, but was cqjoined to bum them. 
Marriage, or auy near alliance with a heretic, was 
forbidden, unless on condition that a pledge was 
given of their return to tho Catholic church. As 
long as they continued in l^resy, their names were 
erased from the diptycha of the church; and if they 
died in horcBy, no psalmody or other solemnity was 
used at their funeral ; no oblations were offered for 
them, or any mention ever after made of them uyhe 
solemn service of the church. It is remarkable to 
what an extent the ancient church dbems to liave 
carried her abhorrence of the heretic. In the exer- 
cise of her ecclesiastical discipline, the testimony of 
a heretic was inadmissible in the church courts. A 
law was passed forbidding the ordination of such a® 
were either baptized in heresy, or fell away after 
they had been baptized. They were allowed to be 
received as penitent laymen, but not to be promoted 


to any clerical office. This arrangement, however 
was not universally observed. The council of Nice 
dispensed with it. in the case of the Novattans, and 
the African church in the case of the Donatists. 
Christians were forbidden to bring any cause, just or 
unjust, before a heretical judge, under pain of excom- 
munication. 

The length of time to which the excommunication 
of a hcsetic extended was vory much dependent on 
the peculiar circumstances of the ca»5. The council 
of Elibcris appointed a period of ten years, provided 
the heretic repented and confessed his sin. In the 
case, however, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
who suffered themselves to be rebaptized by heretics, 
the council of Rome under Felix ordered them to be 
denied communion even among the catechumens all 
their natural lives, and to be only allowed lay com- 
munion at the hour of death, licresiarchs or first 
founders of heresies were always treated more so 
ver«dy than their followers ; and those who complied 
with heretical errors by force or compulsion were 
punished with much more leniency than those who of 
t heir own free will rejected the doctrines of the church. 
A difference was also made between those heretics who 
retained the regular form of baptism, and those who 
set it wholly aside or corrupted it in any essential 
part. The former were to lie received only by im- 
position of hands, confessing their error; but the 
latter were to be received only as heathens, having 
never been truly baptized, and therefore requiring to 
he baptized anew in order to their admission into the 
Christian church. And yet amid all this severity on 
the part of the ancient church, she was slow to pro- 
nounce any man a heretic, even though entertaining 
dangerous error; the name being reserved for those 
who persisted in the maintenance of heretical opi- 
nions after a first and second admonition by tho 
ehurch, thus adding contumacy to their error, 
i HERETICS (Baptism op). In the second halt 


I of the third century, a question arose in reference to 
baptism of heretics, which excited considerable 
agitation in the Christian church. The point in dis- 
pute was simply this, Ought a heretic who had been 
baptized in his own sect, to be re-baptized in case of 
his returning to the bosom of the orthodox or Catholic 
church ? There having been no rule "aid down on 
the subject, the practice of the church had been dif- 
ferent in different countries. In Asia Minor and the 
adjoining countries, the baptism of heretics had been 
regarded as null, and therefore those heretics who 
sought admission to the church were re* baptized. 
In the Roman Church a precisely opposite practice 
had prevailed ; baptism in the name of Christ or of 
the Trinity being regarded as valid, by whomsoever 
and under whatsoever religions views it may have 
been administered. Heretics, therefore, who came over 
to the Church of Rome were regarded as baptized 
Christians, and only the rite of confirmation was ad- 
ministered by the bishop, that the Holy Spirit mtgfat 
render efficacious the baptism they bad received. 


HERETICS (Baptism op). 


Towards tbe close of the second century, the atten- 
tion of the Christian communities in Asia Minor be- 
i gan to be called to the subject, and the majority de- 
| dared in favour of adhering to the old principle. 

| The point was Again agitated at a somewhat later 
( period, and the same principle was continued by two 
councils, one held at Iconium, and the other at Syn- 
nada in Phrygia. This led to the discussion of the 
controverted point in other countries. Tertullian 
wrote a treatise in the Greek language supporting 
the view of tho Asiatic in opposition to that of the 
| Roman church. The North African church was di- 
vided on the question, but both parties still con- 
tinued in brotherly fellowship with one another. 
Stephanus, however, a Roman bishop, attaching to 
the controversy more importance than it deserved, 
issued a sentence of excommunication, A. n. 253, 
against the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Ga- 
j latia, and Cilicia. Cyprian, the bishop of Cartliagc, 

! proposed the disputed point for discussion at two 
councils, held in that city A. i>. 255, both of them de- 
ciding in favour of the views of Cyprian, that tho bap- 
tism of heretics was invalid. Stephanus, the Roman 
bishop, on learning that the decision of tho North 
African council had been in opposition to his own, 
wrote a haughty indignant letter to Cyprian, and re- 
fused to give an audience to the bishops who had 
been sent as delegates from the council. The bishop 
of Carthage, however, was not a man to bo easily 
overborne. He assembled at Cartilage another and 
a larger council A. i>. 256, which continued the views 
already expressed by the North African church, in 
opposition to the Roman bishop. Thus the North 
African and the Asiatic Churches were agreed in 
their views on the baptism of heretics, and Diony- 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, was disposed to favour 
the same party, making an exception, however, in 
the case of the baptism of Montanists, which he 
could not consent to put on a footing with the bap- 
tism of other heretics. Stephanus continued to ful- 
minate his anathemas, but without effect, and the 
opposition gradually died away, both parties retain- 
ing their respective opinions. 

The true state of the question as between the two 
parties cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Neander: “There were two points of dispute. In 
respect to the first, the Roman party maintained that 
the validity of baptism depended simply on its being 
administered as instituted by Christ. The formula 
of baptism , in particular, gave it its objective validity ; 
it mattered not what was the subjective character of 
the officiating priest, who served merely as an in- 
strument in the transaction ; it was of no consequence 
where the baptism was administered. That which 
is objectively divine in the transaction could evince 
its power, the grace of God could thus operate 
die objective symbol, if it but found in the 
person baptised a recipient soul; that person could 
tioeivothe grace of baptism, wherever be might be 
bap ti sed, through his own fa&h, and through his own j 


disjHMi'tion of heart . But Cyprian brings against his 
opponents a charge of inconsistency, from which 
they could not easily defend themselves. If the fcrp- 
tism of heretics possessed an objective validity, then, 
for the same reason, their confirmation must also pos- 
sess an objective validity. * For/ says Cyprian, 1 if 
a person born out of the Church, (namely, to the 
new life,) may become a temple of God, why may 
not also the Iioly Spirit be poured out on this tem- 
ple? He who has put otf sin in baptism, and be- 
come sanctified, spiritually transformed into a now 
man, is capable of receiving the Holy Spirit. The 
Apostle says, “As many of you as are baptised, 
have put on Christ/’ It follows, then, that he who 
may put on Christ, when baptised by heretics, can 
much more receive the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
lias sent ; as if Christ could be put on without the 
Spirit, or the Spirit could bo separated from Christ/ 

“ The other party maintained, on the other hand, 
that no baptism could be valid, unless administered 
in tho true Church, where alone the efficacious influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is exerted. If by this was 
understood merely an outward being in the Church, 
an outward connection with it, tho decision of the 
question would he easy. But what, Cyprian really 
meant here, was an inward subjective connection 
with the true Church by faith and disposition of 
heart. He took it for granted tlmt tbe officiating 
priest himself, by virtue of bis faith, must bo an 
organ of the Holy Spirit, and enabled, by the magi- 
cal influence of his priestly office, duly to perform 
the sacramental acts, to coinrmmicate, for example, 
to the water its supernatural, sanctifying power. 
But when the matter took this shape — was made 
thus to depend on the subjective, character of the j&icst 
— it became difficult, in many cases, to decide as to 
the validity of a baptism, which must be the occa- 
sion of much perplexity and doubt for who could 
look into tho heart of the officiating priest? 

“ But the Roman party went still farther in their 
defence of the objective signiiicaney of the formula 
of baptism. Even a baptism where the complete 
form was not employed* but administered simply in 
the name of Christ, they declared to he objectively 
valid. Cyprian maintained, on tbe other band, that 
tbe formula of baptism bad no longer signiiicaney, 
when not ilt the full form instituted by Christ. We 
perceive here Hie more liberal Christian spirit of tho 
anti-Cyprian party. The thought hovered vaguely 
before their # mind«, that everything that pertains to 
Christianity is properly embraced in the faith In 
CHhst. 

« Cyprian diimsclf, however, did not venture to 
limit God’s grace by such outward things in cases 
where converted heretics had already4>een admitted 
withouf a new baptism, and had enjoyed the fellow- 
ship of the church, or died in it. * God/ he observes, 
‘ is great in bis mercy, to sty>w ftffiulgence and not 
exclude from the benefits of the Church, those who 
have been received into it informally, and thus fallen 
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asleop. A remarkable cane of this sort is narrated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria. There was in the 
church of Alexandria a converted heretic, who lived 
as a member of the Church for many years, and par- 
ticipated in the various acts of worship. Happening 
once to be present at a baptism of catechumens, he 
remembered that the baptism which he himself had 
received in the serf, from which lie was converted, 
probably a Gnostic sect, bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the one he now witnessed. Iiad he been 
aware that whoever possesses Christ in faith, pos- 
sesses all that is necessary to his growth in grace 
and to the salvation of his soul, this circumstance 
could not have given him so much uneasiness. Hut 
as this was not so clear to him, he doubted as to bis 
title to consider himself a real Christian, and fell into 
the greatest distress and anxiety, believing himself 
to be without baptism and the grace of baptism. In 
tears, ho threw himself at the bishop's feet, and be- 
sought him for baptism. The bishop endeavoured 
to quiet his fears ; ho assured him that he could not, 
at this late period, after he had so long partaken of 
the body and blood of the Lord, be baptized anew. 
It was sufficient that be had lived for so long a time 
in the fellowship of *he Church, and all he lmd to do 
was to approach tl holy supper with unwavering 
faith ami a good conscience. Hut the disquieted 
man found it impossible to overcome his scrupleH and 
regain his tranquillity. So destructive to peace of 
conscience were the effects of such tenacious adhor- 
• once to outward things, of not knowing how to rise 
with freedom to those things of the Spirit, which the 
inward man apprehends by faith 1” 

While Stephan us recognized the baptism of here- 
tics tis valid, lie demanded the laying on of hands as 
significant of penitence. The African bishops, on 
the other hand, restricted this rite to the lapsed, and 
appealed to the custom observed by the heretics 
themselves in confirmation of their view. At an 
after period in the history of the North African 
church, we find the Donat ists imistiiig on the rebap- 
tization of heretics. At the Reformation, when both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants charged each other 
with heresy, both parties were ‘agreed, as they have 
ever since been, upon the disputed poiut of heretical 
baptism. The Roman Catholics, in accordance with 
the views which their church had always avowed on 
the subject, were compelled to> acknowledge the vali- 
dity of Protestant baptism, while the Protestants, on 
tho other hand, have always maintained Romish bap- 
tism to be a Christian ordinance, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor sects, have never dreamt* of 
rebaptizing those who have been concerted to the 
Protestant faith. 

HERMA3, a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
the rough unhewn stones which they used t* repre- 
sent their gods. The first unshapen statues of this 
kind were probably those of IIehmes (which see),* 
and hence the name Herman was applied to all those 
lialf wrought blocks, the invention of which is attri- ] 


buted by Pausanias to the Athenians. Statues of 
this description, having no other part of the human 
body developed but the head and the sexual organs, 
were generally placed in front of the houses, where 
they were worshipped by the women. They stood 
also before the temples and public places, as well as 
at the corners of the streets and high roads, some of 
which travellers describe as still to be seen at 
Athens. The Romans used them as termini or land- 
marks, sometimes in the original form of rude mis- 
shapen stones, and at other times with the busts ot 
eminent men resting on them. In this latter form 
the name Hermit) was generally compounded with 
that of the deity, whose figure it served to support. 
Hence the names of Ilermathena , Ilcrmcros, Hermc - 
raclea, and so forth. 

IJKKM iEA, festivals dedicated to the ancient 
heathen deity Hermes (which see), and celebrated 
in different parts of Greece. The boys at Athens 
usually took an active part in the religious ceremo- 
nies, combining them with games and amusements ot 
various kinds. In Crete and other places the Her- 
man were characterized by excesses somewhat simi- 
lar to the Roman Saturnalia. 

1IERMANDAI), societies in Spain which were 
wont to supply victims to the Inquisition (which 
see). 

HERMANUBIS, an ancient Egyptian deity, a 
son of Osiris and Nrphthys , and usually represented 
as a human being with a dog's head. It was regarded 
as a symbol of the Egyptian priesthood, engaged in 
their inquiries into the mysteries of nature. 

HEUMAPIIROIMTUS (Gr. Hermes, Mercury, 
and Aphrodite , Venus), one of those compound dei- 
ties which among the ancient heathens formed a part 
of the worship of nature. This divinity was repre- 
sented by Pausanias as a Hermes , conjoined with a 
symbol of fertility, and in after times as a divinity, 
the head, body, and breasts being those of a female, 
and the lower parts those of a male. Hence tho 
wurd “ hermaphrodite" in our language is UBed to 
denote the combination of the male and the female 
in one. 

II ERM ATHENA. See Hermje. 

I1ERMENEUTA2 (Gr. interpreters), a class of 
officers in the ancient Christian church, mentioned 
by Epiphanius, whose employment it was to trans- 
late from one language into another, in those 
churches where the people Bpoke different languages. 
They were also required to assist the bishop in 
translating the correspondence of the church when 
necessary. This officer might be chosen from among 
the laity when no suitable person among the clergy 
could be found to discharge its duties, and when 
chosen he took his place among the clergy. Such 
officers might probably be required in the churches 
of Palestine, where some spoke Syriac, and others 
Greek; and also iu the African churches, where 
some spoke Punic or Phoenician, and others Greek. 
Thus all who attended Divine Worship were enabled 


through the interpreters to understand both the por- 
tions of Scripture read, and the discourses preached. 

HERMERACLEA See Hkrmjb. 
HERMEROS. Sec Hermjb. 

HERMES, one of the most celebrated of the gods 
of ancient Greece. He was said to be the son of 
Zens and Main , and to him is usually ascribed the 
invention of divine worship and sacrifices. Ho was 
also the inventor of the lyre and other musical in- 
struments, and thus became intimately associated 
with Apollo, the god of music, whose oxen, however, 
he was charged with having stolen at a former period 
of his life. Thus Hermes came to he regarded as 
the patron of thieves, while he was also the protector 
of flocks, and enjoyed the high distinction of being 
the winged messenger of the gods, who taught inoti 
the use of speech, and the noble art of persuasive 
eloquence. As an appropriate return for this last- 
mentioned gift, the tongues of animals which had 
been sacrificed were presented on his shrine. He 
was the god of prudence, sagacity, and skill, the 
guardiau of travellers, and the god from whom su - 
cess in expeditions of every kind was alone to he 
expected, and accordingly statues in honour of 
Hermes were placed in the most conspicuous places 
on the public roads, that travellers might have no 
difficulty in paying their homage to him, and asking 
his protection. This divinity was recognized also as 
the god of commerce, and the regulator of games of 
chance. The ancient games of the Greeks, particu- 
larly those which required bodily exertion, were sup- 
posed to be under the patronage of Hermes. In- 
deed, so varied were the offices assigned to him, that 
some writers have alleged that several gods of tin's 
name existed in anci'-nt Greece. The worship of 
Hermes seems to have been first celebrated in Arca- 
dia, then in Athens, and in the course of time 
throughout every part of Greece ; temples and sta- 
tues being everywhere erected to his honour, and 
festivals kept by his votaries under the name of 
HEttMiEA (which see). By the Romans this god 
was worshipped under the name of Mercury. Tho 
animals sacred to him were the dog, goat, aruj cock. 

As early as the time of Plato, the Greek Henries 
was identified with the Egyptian Thot; and when 
pagan philosophy began to be mingled up with 
Christianity iu the form of New Platonism, this 
Egyptian Hermes was looked upon as the author of 
all knowledge and wise inventions among men. 
Hence he received the high appellation of Hermes 
Trismegistus , or the thrice greatest. Clemens Alcx- 
andrinus mentions as extant in his time, that is in 
the second century, forty-two books of Hermes, con- 
taining all knowledge human and divine. Jamblichus 
asserts that Hermes was the author of 20,000 workB, 
and Manetho even speaks of 36,525, being the same 
number as that which he assigns to his several dy- 
nasties of kings. The works which are still extant, 
bearing the name of Hermes, have probably been the 
production of the New Platonists, intended as they 


obviojpsly are to expound and to vindicate the doe 
tripes of that philosophical school. 

VlIERMIANS, an early Christian sect of which 
Augustin .speaks as refusing the use of liaptism by 
water. Their rejection of water baptism was ground- 
ed on the statement of John tho Baptist, as to the 
difference between his baptism and that of Christ, 
*1 indeed luiptize you with water, but he that com- 
eth after me shall baptize you with tho Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” The baptism, therefore, which the 
Henmans regarded as the only true Christian bap- 
tism, was not by water hut by fire; and as support- 
ing this view, they alleged that the souls of men con- 
sisted of fire and spirit, and thus a baptism by fire 
was more accordant with their true nature. No dis- 
tinct account occurs in the ancient writers of the mode 
in which baptism by lire was celebrated, but Clemens 
Alexandrians states that some when they had bap- 
tized men in water, made also a mark upon their 
cars with lire, thus combining as they imagined wa- 
ter-baptism and fire-baptism together. There seems 
also to have been a sect, who, when they went down 
into the water to dispense, baptism, made fire to ap- 
pear upon the surface of the water, and this they 
called baptism by lire. But in what precise way the 
Henmans dispensed their firc-buptisrn wo have no 
means of ascertaining. 

HERMITS. See Anciiokkts 

IJEKMOlt, the son of Odin, the messenger of the 
Amis, and the Mercury of the Scandinavians. 

1 1 KRMOG KN I ANS. Although there isnoevi-* 
deuce of a distinct sect having ever existed under 
this name, yet from the prominence which must have 
been given to the opinions of Ilcrmogenes iu the end 
of the second and beginning of the third centuries, 
by tho circumstance that Tertullian dedicated a trea- 
tise to their refutation, it were unpardonable to omit 
all reference to the anti-Gnostio system of the Car- 
thaginian painter. This bold speculator felt himself 
utterly unable to sympathize with the prevailing 
opinions of his da)* The questions which chiefly 
occupied his mind were tho creation of the universe, 

| and tho existence of mosal evil. In reference to the 
former, the Gnostic theory of emanations he felt to 
be quite unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it implied that 
material objects emanated from a Spirit, and sinful 
beings frofh a Being essentially holy. Neither did 
Hennogenea cunceivc tfrat the difficulty was at all re- 
moved by the ordinary explanation that all things 
sprang from* the creatfte power of God. This neces- 
sitated in his view a complete correspondence between 
th£ morAl character of the creature and that of the 
Creator, sucleas is not tound actually to exist. To 
account for the existence, therefore, and the continu- 
ance iu the universe of the discordaft elements of 
spirit and matter, holiness and sin, he devised a 
^theory which he supposed would solve the great 
physical and moral difficulty* viz., that both the in- 
consistent principles wdte eternal. God existed as 
the active principle, and chaotic matter as the pas- 
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•ive. To bring the two into contact mo as to aecom- 
plish creation, ho supposes God to be possessed of 
an eternal formative power over matter, in the exer- 
cise of which he is sovereign and uncontrolled. The 
resistance which matter gave to the formative power 
of God was the Hource Hermogenes conceived of all 
the imperfection and evil which exists in the uni- 
verse ; and thin state of things would at last remedy 
itflolf, that part of matter which yielded to organiza- 
tion ultimately separating from that part which re- 
sisted it. Bucli was the theory by which Hermo- 
enes imagined that he overturned the doctrines of 
the Gnostics in reference to creation and moral evil. 
Prom a tract, which though lost, Tertulliau is known 
to have written, 4 On the Boul, 1 in opposition to Ilor- 
mogoncH, it would appear that the speculative artist 
must have broached pecular views on that subject 
also. What his sentiments were cannot now be 


IIERODIANS, a Jewish sect referred to in the 
New Testament, about whose character and opinions, 
however, considerable difference of opinion exists 
among the learned. It is generally supposed to have 
derived its name from Jlerod the Great, king of 
Judea, and appears to have been rather political than 
religious in its objects, having in view the support of 
Herod and his family, and the continued subjection of 
Palestine to the Unman government. The Ilerodians 
knay have also agreed with Herod in conniving at many 
>f the heathen practices which prevailed in the coun- 
try, raising statues to the Emperors, and instituting 
rames in honour of them. To this idolatrous ten- 
dency our Lord may perhaps refer in the caution 
which he gives to his disciples in Mark viii. 15, 
against, the leaven of Herod. In matters of religion 
they seem to have been Sadducccs, for what Matthew 
calls the leaven of the Sadducees, Mark terms the 
leaven of Herod. They were a kind of half Jews, 
who, while they professed the Jewish religion, occa- 
sionally conformed to the customs and practices of 
the Pagans. Many of the ancients suppose that the 
Ilerodians actually believed Herod to be the Mes- 
siah, applying to him somff qf the Old Testament 
prophecies, and particularly that of Micah, ‘‘And 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though tliou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come foVth unto me, that^a to bo ruler in Israel.” 
Whatever amount of truth there may^ie in the state- 
ments which are made concerning thys sect, it is 
plain at all eveuts, that the sect of the Ilerodians 
existed in the time of our blessed Lord, and joined 
with the other tie wish sects in opposing him. 

HEKO-WOUSHIP. Next to the Worship of na- 
ture, the mos^ ancient, and probably the most prolitic 
source of idolatry was the worship of heroes, or 
great men, who, from the extent to which they had 
been the instruments of good or evil while on earth,® 
were reckoned among the gods when they were dead. 
The admiration, gratitude* reverence, or respect, 
which was yielded to them when alive, followed them 


to their graves ; and no sooner had they passed away 
from the earth, than the extravagant feelings, whether 
of love or of awe, with which their momoiy was re- 
garded, led to their deification. This indeed appears 
in very ancient times to have been the usual mode 
of rewarding those, who had approved themselves as 
the benefactors of their race. Plutarch tells us, that 
the Egyptian priests were wont to boast that they 
had the bodies of their gods embalmed and depo 
sited in their sepulchres, and Byncellus reckons up 
Heven gods and nine demi-gods who reigned in 
Egypt, assigning to each of them a certain number 
of yearn for his reign. The Egyptians, however 
were somewhat unwilling to allow such a vifcw of 
their gods to be entertaiued generally among the 
people. By the laws of the country it was a capital 
crime to allege that Seraph had once been a man. 
Nor was this feeling of jealousy confined to only one 
of their deities ; they had in almost every temple the 
image of Silencr, with her finger upon her mouth, 
and several images of Sphynx about the altars, the 
meaning of which, according to Varro, was, that no 
man should dare to affirm that their gods were of 
human origin. 

It. is scarcely possible, we conceive, to study atten 
tive.ly the ancient heathen mythology of the Greeks 
and Unmans without being deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that its most prominent features manifest 
it to have been fundamentally and throughout^ sys- 
tem of hero-worship: “That the ancient legends," 
says Mr. Crosth waite, “concerning the deities 01 
the Greeks refer to human beings, ought to be suffi 
ciently evident to any plain candid inquirer, from the 
circumstances related of them. Their actions, theii 
intermarriages, and other intercourse with men and 
women ; their being driven out of Greece, as it is 
said, by giants, and their flight to Egypt, are all most 
unquestionably human affairs poetically embellished. 
Herodotus, Diodorus Biculus, Pausauias, and espe- 
cially Cicero, who devoted much time and attention 
to the subject, have all left this as their decided opi- 
nion on the subject. Diodorus Siculus expressly de- 
clares, that Osiris, the Jupiter of the Greeks, was a 
man worshipped for the splendid benefits conferred 
by him on his country and mankind ; and that his 
associate deities were likewise men and women, 
whom gratitude or fear raised into objects of wor- 
ship.” On tliis subject, however, it is unnecessary 
to enlarge, as it has already lieen fully considered in 
the article entitled Dead, Worship of the (which 
see). 

HEURNHUTTERS. See Moravians. 
HERSEPHORIA. See Arrephoria. 

HERTHA, the goddesB of the earth among the 
ancient Germans, termed by Tacitus the mother of 
the gods. This divinity is sometimes represented 
as a male, and sometimes as a female. One of the 
principal seats of the worship of Hertha was the 
island of Rugen, where, according to Tacitus, human 
victims were offered in sacrifice to the earth goddess. 
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It has been alleged that Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain was consecrated to her, when the idolatrous 
worship of tho Saxons was introduced from Germany 
into England. 

HE3PERIDES, the guardians of the golden ap- 
ples, which are said in the mythology of the ancient. 
Greeks to have been presented by Ge to Hera, on 
the occasion of the celebration of her marriage with 
Zeus. Their names were ASglc, Krytheia, Ilestia, 
and Arethusa. They are described by the poets as 
remarkable for the richness of their melodious sing- 
ing. The earlier legends fix tho residence of the 
Hespcridc* or AtUuUitlcs, as they were sometimes 
callecT, in tho remote west, on the banks of the 
Oceanus, but in the later writers they arc usually 
spoken of as located in different parts of Libya, or 
even in the Hyperborean regions. 

HESPERUS, tho evening star worshipped among 
the ancient Greeks, and under the name of Lucifer 
also, or the morning star, among the ancient Romans, 
lie is called by Homer and llesiod, the bringer of 
light. 

HESTIA (Gr. the hearth), the goddess of the 
noarth among the ancient Greeks, and the daughter 
of Chronns and Rhea. She was worshipped as the 
giver of all the comforts and blessings of home, and 
! believed to dwell in the midst of families, rendering 
| them the scenes of domestic happiness. This gnd- 
I dess presided in all sacrifices, watching over the sa- 
j -red altar-fire, and was accordingly invoked at the 
| v «ry outfit of the ceremony. She was also worship- 
ped as a separate deity, sacrifices being offered to 
I her of cows only one year old. When oatlm of pe- 
| culiar solemnity were taken among the Greeks, they 
swore by the goddess of the hearth, and it was ac- 
i counted a high privilege also to claim her protection. 

' Every town had its prytamti * or sanctuary of f I ostia, 

■ where she had a statue and a sacred hearth, whom 
i foreign ambassadors were formally received by the 
public authorities of the city. The emigrant also os 
! he left his native homo carried with him a portion 
1 1 of tlie sacred fire to cheer his new, and it might be 
1 1 far distant home. “If it happens,” says IMutarch, 
j €t the sacred fire by any accident lias been put out, 

| as the sacred lamp is said to have, been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Aristion ; at Delphi, when the 
temple was bunted by the Modes ; and at Rome, in 
1 ■ the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war, when 
not only the fire was extinguished, but tho altar 
overturned^ it is not to be lighted again -from an- 
other Are, bat new fire is to be gained by drawing a 
pure and unpolluted fiame from the sunbeams. They 
kindled *t generally with concave vessels of brass, 
formed by the cmjkj^jMtfon of a rectangled triangle, 

1 whoee lines from tlfearcumference meet in one cen- 

S ” The Romans worshipped this gpddess 
name of Vesta (which see). 

JHA8T CONTROVERSY. See Bar- j 

IHASTS. a name applied by Justinian in ] 


ono of his Novels to monks in general, on account o f 
tho quiet ness ami retirement in which they lived, bu* 
it is more especially applied to the Quietist monks 
in tho Greek cou vents on Mount. Athos in Thessaly, 
They entertained the notion that tranquillity ot 
mind and the extinction of all evil passions and de- 
sires might l>o obtained by means of contemplation. 
Accordingly, under the idea that there is a diviuo 
light hidden in tho soul, which only requires to be 
developed, they seated themselves in some retired 
corner, and fixing their eyes upon thoir navel, they 
gave themselves up to intense contemplation fot 
days and nights together, until at length, as they ima 
gined, a divine light broke forth from the body, and 
they became luminous with tho very light which 
shone on Mount Tabor. Tims by a motionless asce- 
ticism, they sought to attain to a sensible perception 
of the divine light. A similar practice prevailed 
among tho ascetics in Siam. The Greek H cay chests 
were attacked as enthusiasts by a Galabrian monk, 
named Ikirlaum, whose followers were culUnl Hah 
laamitks (which see), and defended by Gregory 
1 ‘alaiims, archbishop of Thessalonica. A council 
was held at Constantinople oil the subject, A. d. 
1314, which decided in favour of tho monks, and 
Against lkrkuun, who forthwith left Greece and re- 
turned to Italy. 

11 KSY (Mil A, a goddess among the ancient Greeks, 
who was coiAidcred as the patroness and producer of , 
peaeo and quietness. She was said to be the daugh-^j 
of Hire or Justice, which settles all disputes, and \ 
puts contending parties to silence. j 

11ET-/ERAC. See Prostitution (Sacrkd). | 

HE'IVKREI US, a surname of Zens among the j 
ancient Greeks, as protecting and patronising asso- i 
ciaiions of companions and friends. j 

HETERODOX (Gr. hvfcroH, another, and doxa, \ 
an opinion), an epithet applied to such opinions as • 
art* different from, or at variance with, the acknow- j 
ledgr-d creed of the orthodox Christian church. I 

HETEUOOUSIAN8 (Gr. hetaros, another, and j 
oumtiy substance or essence), a name given to the 
most open and avowed 9 of the A mans (which see), 
in the fourth century, who, not content with denying 
the hmnoawtui or identity of substance of the Father 
and the Sqp, rejected also the more modified Arlan 
opinion of the homoiou^i, or similarity of substance 
of the Father and the Son, and held in plain and ex- 
plicit term* that tho Son was entirely different in 
substance or essence ffom the Father. See JEtiams 
HEURJPPE, a surname of Artemis, to whom 
Ulysses offered sacrifice on finding his lost horses. 

HEXA1’I?A, an edition of the Bible prepared 
with almost incredible industry and ^tbour by Ori- 
gin in rfhe third century. It contained throughout 
six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, 
•thus arranged ; 1. The Hebrew te^t in the Hebrew 
characters ; 2. The Hebrew# text in Greek charac- 
ters; 3. The version of Aquila; 4. The version of 
Symniachus ; 5. The Septuagint version; 6. To* 
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version of Theodotiou ; 7. and 8. Two other Greek 
versions whose authors were unknown, the one 
found at Jericho, and the other at Nicopolis ; 9. A 
Greek version of the IWms. The three last being 
anonymous, are denominated the Fifth, Sixth, ami 
Seventh Greek versions. When thf3 edition con- 
tained only the four versions of the Septuagint, 
Acpiila, Tlicodolion, and Symmachus, it was called 
the Tetrapla or the fourfold edition ; and when it 
contained the whole except the Greek version of tho 
Psalms, it received the name of Octapln or eightfold 
edition. Ruffinus alleges that the object of Origen 
in undertaking this elaborate work was to put an end 
to the controversies betweon the Jews and the 
Christians. The Ilexapla being found too cumbrous 
arid expensive, Origen undertook to abridge it. lie 
published, accordingly, a version of the Septuagint, 
adding supplementary renderings taken from the 
translation of Thcodotion, where the Septuagint had 
not rendered the Hebrew text. The fragments of 
the Hexapla which are preserved, have been collected 
and published by Montfaucon, Paris, 1713. 2 vols. 
folio. The most useful parts of Montfiuicon’s edi- 
tion, with additions, corrections and notes, have been 
published in two vols. 8vo, by liahrdt, Leipzig, 
1769—1770. 

Ill, the second member of a mystic triad com- 
posed by Lao- Tam, the celebrated Chinese philoso- 
pher. It is thus described ; “That which you look 
at and do not see is called I ; that which you hearken 
•after and do not hear is called lli ; that which your 
hand reaches after and cannot grasp is called Wei 
These are three beings which cannot be compre- 
hended, and which together make but one. That 
which is above is no more brilliant ; that which is 
beneath is no more obscure. It is a chain without 
break which cannot be named, which returns into 
nonentity. It. is that which may be called form with- 
out form, image without image, being indefinable. 
If you go to meet it, you see not this principle; if 
you follow it, you ace nothing? beyond. He who 
grasps the old state of reason (that is, the negation of 
beings before the creation) in order to estimate pre- 
seut/6xistences or the universe, he may be said to 
hira hold of the chain of reason.” 

^HCKSITES, one of tho two great sections into 
which the Society of Friends in Americtf has, since 
1828, been divided. Elias Clicks, from whom they 
derive their name, belonged to Philadelphia, and 
the peculiar sentiments which he taught, he ima- 
gined to be in accordance with the original principles 
laid down by Fox and the first founders of the So- 
ciety. The great fundamental principle on which 
the leader of the Rchism in America rested his teach- 
ing is thus Expressed by Dr. Gibbons, himself a 
llicksite: “God hath given to every man homing 
into the world, and placed within him, a measure, 
or manifestation ‘of divine light, grace, or spirit 
which, if obeyed, is all-suifcuent to redeem or save 
him. It is referred to and illustrated in the scrip- 


tures, by the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his 
disciples and apostles, under various names and simi- 
litudes. But the thing wc believe to be one, even as 
God is one and his purpose one and the same in all, 
viz., repentance, regeneration, and final redemption. 
It is called tight — of which the light of the natural sun 
is a beautiful and instructive emblem ; for this divine 
light, like the natural, enables us to distinguish with 
indubitable clearness all that concerns us in the works 
of salvation, and its blessings arc as impartially, freely, 
and universally dispensed to the spiritual, as the 
other is to the outward creation. It is called grace, 
and grace of God. \ because freely bestowed on us by 
his bounty and enduring love.” According to this re- 
presentation of the matter, there cannot be adoubt that 
the inward light is not only exalted above, but made 
actually to supersede the written word ; and tins in- 
ward light being communicated to every man with- 
out exception, and being sufficient, if obeyed, to save 
him, both the Word of Christ and Christ himself are 
rendered without effort. Such a doctrine plainly 
lays the IFirksites open to the charge which has been 
brought against them by the old school section ot 
Friends, of having lapsed into deism. Nor does the 
statement which Dr. Gibbons gives of the views of 
the body, on the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
render them less amenable to the charge. “We be- 
lieve,” says he, “ in the divinity of Christ — not oi 
the outward body, but of the spirit which dwelt in 
it — a divinity not self-existing and independent, but 
derived from the Father, being the Holy Spirit or 
God in Christ. * The Son can do nothing of him- 
self,’ said Christ ; and again, * I can of mine own self 
do nothing,’ (John v. 19, 30 ;) and in another place, 
‘The Father that dwelleth in me he doeth the work,* 
(John xiv. 10 ;) ‘ As my Father hath taught me, 1 
speak these tilings,’ (John viii, 28 ;) 1 Even as the 
Father said unto me, *o [ speak,’ (John xii. 50.) 

“ We reject the common doctrines of the Trinity 
and Satisfaction , as contrary to reason and revelation. 
We are equally far from owning the doctrine of * im- 
puted righteousness,’ in the manner and form in 
which it is held. We believe there must be a true 
righteousness of heart and life, wrought in us by the 
Holy Spirit, or Christ within ; in which work we 
impute all to him, for of ourselves we can do no- 
thing. Neither do we admit that the sins of Adam 
are, in any sense, imputed to his posterity ; but we 
believe that no one incurs the guilt of sin, until he 
transgresses the law of God in his own penon, (Deut. 
i. 39 ; Ezek. xvii. 10 — 24 ; Matt. xxi. 16 ; Mark x. 
14, 15, 16 ; Rom. ix. 11.) In that fallen state, the love 
and mercy of God are ever extended for his regen er- 4 
ation and redemption. God so loved the world, that 
he sent his only-begotten Son Into the world, in that 
prepared body, under the former dispensation, for 
the salvation of men. And it is through the 
redeeming love, and for the same purpose that, under 
the ‘ new covenant,’ he now sends the Spirit of Ida 
Son into :ur hearts, a mediator and interceesoryto 
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reconcile us, and render ub obedient to the holy will 
and righteous law of God. We believe tliat all, that 
is to be savingly known of God, is made manifest or 
revealed in man by his Spirit, (Rotn. i. 19;) and if 
mankind hud been satisfied to rest here, And had 
practised on the knowledge thus communicated, 
there would never have existed a controversy about 
religion. 1 ’ 

The opinions of Hicks spread to a large extent 
among the Friends throughout the United States, 
particularly in Pennsylvania where the members of 
the Society havo always been numerous. Accord- 
ingly, at a yearly meeting held at Philadelphia in the 
fourt If month, 18*28, a declaration was agreed upon 
in reference to the proceedings of those who, during 
the previous year, had separated from the Society, in 
which the Ilicksites are explicitly stated to ha\e 
been led into “ an open denial of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion ;” and the ortho- 
dox party go on to say in their declaration, that 
“ they believe it right to bear their decided testimony 
against such principles, and to disown those who 
hold them.” The relative numbers of the two parties 
in that year were, Ilicksites, 18,141 ; orthodox, 7,1, '14. 
The Ilicksites still continue to form a largo majority 
of the whole Society of Friends in America. The 
yearly meetings of New York, Gcnessee, Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana, hold an epistolary correspondence 
with the Philadelphia yearly meeting according to 
ancient practice. But the yearly meeting of Lon- 
don has declined this intercourse since the separa- 
tion in 1827. 

■MiHIERACITES, a heretical Christian sect which 
sprung up in Egypt at the end of the third or begin- 
ning of the fourth ccnuny. Its founder was Hiera- 
cas, as he is called by Epiplianius, or Hicrax by John 
of Damascus, an ascetic of Leon topolis, who earned 
his subsistence by the practice of the art of calligra- 
phy, which, at that period, was highly esteemed in 
Egypt. He was intimately acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, on which he wrote several commen- 
taries, both in the Greek and in the Coptic lan- 
guages. Like Origen he seems to have made much 
use, in his expositions, of the allegorical mode of 
interpretation. He denied the resurrection of the 
body and of a heaven perceptible by the senses, lie 
objected to the married life, and strongly inculcated 
celibacy, alleging that none of those who were mar- 
ried could inherit the kingdom of heaven. This doc- 
trine he considered as forming the grand leading dis- 
tinction between the Old and New Testaments. 
Paul, he alleged, permitted marriage only out of re- 
spect to human infirmity ; but to remain unmarried 
indicated a high measure of moral goodness. It was 
a favourite notion of Hiemcas that it ought to be 
the liabitual aim of every man, by his own efforts of 
selfnienialand asceticism, to earn a part in the blessed- 
ness of heaven; and as a corollary from this doctrine 
he maintained that children who died before they 
are able to enter upon the great moral conflict are 


excluded from the inheritance of the righteous, but 
occupy a sort of middle position, such as Pelagius 
and many of the Orientals afterwards believed to be- 
long to unbaptized children. Hiemcas, among his 
other errors, was supposed to entertain false views 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. “The Son of God,” 
said he. “ emanates from the Father, as one lamp is 
kindled from another, or as one torch is divided into 
two.” lie held that Melchiaedec typically repre- 
sented the Holy Spirit. Into the sect of the Hiera- 
cites only unmarried persons were admitted, and 
smms of the more rigorous among them abstained 
from animal food. Some writers have classed them 
with the Mankheans , but for this there is no foun 
dat ion 

HIERARCHY (Anoclic). See A no fx. 

HIERARCHY (Ecru-si astical), a word used to 
denote the Christian church when viewed in its eccle- 
siastical constitution as having a regular gradation of 
orders among its ministers. In the article Cr.KROY 
(which see), we remarked that there is no evidence of 
any difference of rank among the clergy either in the 
age of the apostles or of their immediate successors, 
nor indeed until the establishment of Christianity un- 
der Constantine. The gradual rise, however, of the 
hierarchical tendency may he traced from a very 
early period in the history of the Christian church. 
As might naturally have been anticipated, the ear- 
liest congregations or churches were formed in towns 
over which bishops or pastors were placed. From 
these as centre points Christianity was diffused • 
throughout the surrounding rural districts, and se- 
parate churches were formed which became con- 
nected with the nearest town bishop, who supplied 
them with a presbyter or deacon to discharge the 
duties of the ministry among them, still continuing 
himself to take a general oversight of the infant 
church. The power of the town-bishops thus in- 
creased as the number of rural congregations were 
multiplied ; and the management of the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs becoming "loo difficult and complicated to 
be overtaken by one individual, provincial synods 
were formed towards ths end of the second century. 
These synods usually met once or twice a-ycar in j 
the chief town of the province, the bislmp of that | 
town acting as president. Tlius the bishops of the 
principal dities gradually assumed a kind of superin- 
tendence over the otherbishops of the province. In 
the first instance, however, this arrangement took 
place only in the east, # whero the Christian churches 
particularly abounded. In the west, Rome was the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of a great part of Italy, 
where as ye t only a small number of Christian 
churches existed. In Africa, where Christianity had 
made rapid progress, a more regulaP ecclesiastical 
organization had been formed. Every African pro- 
vince had a primate at the head of it, who, in Mau- 
ritania and Numidia, was usually, fhough not always, 
the oldest bishop, and ift proconsular Africa was the 
bishop of Carthage. This last was at the same time 
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the head of all the provinces, and could Biimmon gen- 
eral councils. The regular ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion thus early introduced into the African church 
was probably copied from the political arrangements 
of the country, all the provinces being under the pro- 
consul in Carthage, under whom the two Mauritania** 
were managed by procurators. 

The bishops of the principal cities of the Roman 
Empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, having 
many rural bishops umlei their care, and presiding 
in their own provincial synods, which were large and 
more influential, naturally came to be looked upon 
as possessed of more weight and importance than 
their fellow-bishops, though tho principle was as yet 
fully recognized that all bishops were equal in rank 
and power. In the West, it is true, no small re- 
I speefc was paid to the Church of Home, as the largest 
and tho only apostolic church in the whole of that 
extensive district, but no authority was claimed over 
any one of tho Western churches, far less over the 
Eastern. In process of time the ministers of the 
Christian church coming to be looked upon as a class 
distinct from the members of the church, and set 
apart, like the Jewish priesthood, for special sa- 
cred offices, they naturally were treated with addi- 
tional respect, and even reverence. For the inferior 
services of the church, particular officers were ap- 
pointed, different, however, in the Greek and Latin 
churches. This arrangement increased the patron- 
age, as well as the power, of the bishops, in whom was 
• vested the appointment of the inferior clergy. Still, 
however, the. authority of the. bishop was not uncon- 
trolled, as in tho discharge of his duties he had not 
only to consult his presbyters, but, in some cases, 
to ask the opinion of the whole church. 

The establishment of Christianity under Constan- 
tine the Groat had a powerful influence in develop- 
ing the hierarchical tendency which had now for a 
long period been gradually developing itself. “ Ec- 
clesiastical possessions, 11 says Gieseler, 44 became very 
considerable, partly by the liberality of the emper- 
ors, partly by the legal permission to accept of in- 
heritances and gifts, which njas, was often abused by 
the eleigy, so as to become iegacy-hunting. All 
these external advantages attracted many to the 
spiritual profession, the number of clergy was swelled 
beyond measure, and to the already existing classes 
were added parobolani and fbpiatae. «, The emperors 
were obliged to meet this pressure, which became dan- 
gerous to the state, with stringent laws. * 

44 Under these circumstances the power of the 
bishops particularly rose. At tho head of a nunwr- 
ons clergy completely subject to theiji, they alone 
had power to decide on the appropriation of the 
church estate^ and possessed ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion by their exclusive privilege of having a $oiee at 
synods. Hence they continued to make the coun-^ 
try bishops more 4 subservient to them ; to the other 
churches in cities and m tie- country, (ecclesia ple- 
ttana, titulus), except the head church (eccl. cathe- 


dral is) they sent according to their own free choice, 
presbyters (parochus, plebanus), to conduct the wor- 
ship of God, who were entirely dependent ou them 
even in the matter of maintenance. The first per- 
son next to the bishop was the archdeacon , who helped 
him to manage the revenues. The arch-presbyters. 
an order which arose about the same time, were ol 
far inferior rank. All the lower clergy and the 
presbyters too were now chosen by the bishop alone. 
The choice of bishops mostly depended on the other 
bishops of the provinces, except when the emperor* 
interfered. Still, however, the consent of the people 
was required, and was not without weight, especially 
iri the west. » 

41 Under these external advantages, it is not sur 
prising that tho prevailing notions of priestly dig- 
nity, and especially of the bishops 1 authority, rose 
higher and higher ; and that tho bishops externally 
enjoyed the highest demonstrations of respect, their 
claims as the vicars of Christ and the successors ©t 
the apostles being capable of indefinite development 
Yet their overweening pride often gave just cause foi 
complaint. 11 

Notwithstanding this rapid increase of priestly au 
thority and power among the bishops of the Chris 
fian church at the council of Nice, A. D. 325, provin- 
cial councils were still acknowledged as the highest 
ecclesiastical authority. In the commotions, how- 
ever, which were caused by the Arian controversy, 
the provincial councils were frequently found to be 
too weak to withstand powerful adversaries often 
backed by the overwhelming influence of the em- 
perors. This consciousness of weakness led to the 
still further development of the hierarchical spirit in 
the churches both of the East and West. 

In the East larger synods were formed called dio- 
cesan, framed according to the political distribution 
of the realm, which had been made by Constantine. 
The second general council, which met at Constan- 
tinople A. t>. 381, raised the diocesan Bynods above 
the provincial synods, so as to be the highest eccle- 
siastical court, and gave the bishop of Constantino- 
ple the first rank alter the bishop of Rome. Thus 
in the East the bishops of Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Ephesus, and Caesarea, had .risen above the 
metropolitans, and received the distinctive names of 
Exarch and Archbishop ; and shortly before the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon the title of Patriarch, a name of re- 
spect which, in the fourth century, had been given to 
every bishop, was exclusively appropriated to them 
“ Rut, 11 to quote again from Gieseler, 44 political rela- 
tions and hierarchical ambition soon altered this Ar- 
rangement. The bishops of Constantinople, favoured 
by their position, soon gained an influence over the 
aflairs of other dioceses also, which manifested itself 
decidedly in the neighbouring dioceses of Asia and 
Pontus in particular. At first, indeed, they met 
with resistance ; but Bince it was of moment to the 
emperors of the eastern Roman empire to make the 
bishop of their chief city powerful, as being tbab 
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principal instrument in ruling the church, and to 
! make him equal in rank to the bishop of tho capital 
of the western Roman empire, the council of Chal - 
cedon formally invested the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople with the same rank os the bishop of Rome, the 
superintendence over those three dioceses, and the 
right of receiving complaints from all the dioceses 
against metropolitans. Thus the exarchs of Ephe- 
sus and Caesarea were put hack into a middle rank 
between patriarchs and metropolitans. The bishops 
of Antioch endeavoured likewise to draw over Cy- 
prus into their ecclesiastical diocese, as it belonged 
to the political diocese of Asia; but tho Cyprian 
bishops received from the Alexandrian party at the 
• council of Ephesus the assurance of their indepen- 
dence. The bishops of Jerusalem, supported by tho 
precedence which had been conceded to them at the 
council of Nice, after having long endeavoured in 
vain to shake themselves free of their metropolitan 
in Caesarea, succeeded at last in rising to the rank of 
patriarchs, by an edict of Theodosius H., and by the 
synod of Chalcedon, the three Palestine# were as- 
signed them as their ecclesiastical domain. At the 
clone of this period, therefore, we have four pa- 
triarchs in the east, viz. of Constantinople , A ’c.ron- 
dria , Antioch, Jerusalem. In their dioceses they 
were looked upon as ecclesiastical centres, to which 
the other bishops had to attach themselves for the 
preservation of unity ; and constituted, along with 
their diocesan synod, the highest court of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical matters of the diocese ; while on 
the other hand they were considered as the highest 
representatives of the church, who had to maintain 
the unity of the church-universal by mutual commu- 
nication, and without whose assent no measures 
affecting the interests of the whole church could be 
taken.” 

The bishop of Rome, from the peculiar position 
which he occupied in the Western church* was na- 
.uially looked up to by liis brethren with the highest 
respect. He was bishop of the only apostolic con- 
gregation of the west, that is, of the only congrega- 
tion of the west which could boAst of having been 
planted by an apostle. Pie was besides possessed of 
large e* iscopal revenues, metropolitan of ten suburbi- 
carian provinces, and resided in the principal c ty of 
rhe world. With such peculiar advantages as these, 
it was not difficult for Julius, bishop of Rome, to ob- 
tain from the synod of Sordica, A. D. 347, the power 
of appointing judges to hear the appeals of con- 
demned bishops, should he look upon them as well 
founded. Questions of apostolic doctrine and prac- 
tice were naturally referred in the West to tho bishop 
of the only apostolic and common mother-church, 
such questions in the East being referred not to one 
only, but to several distinguished bishops. In con- 
aequence of the numerous disputed cases submitted 
to their decision, the Roman bishops took occasion 
to issue a great number of didactic letters which soon 
assumed the tone of apostolic ordinances, mid were 


held in very high estimation in the West. All these 
circumstances had the effect of bringing about such 
state of things, that in the beginning of the fifth 
century the bishops of Rome practically exercised an 
oversight and supervision of the entire Western 
church. 

The Eastern church meantime strenuously assert- 
ed its entire independence of the West. But the 
doctrinal controversies which so frequently disturbed 
the peace of the church tended not a little tfo in 
crease the power of the bishop of Rome; lor while 
the Eastern churches were agitated and split in- 
to factions, the Western churches stood united 
and firm with the bishop of Rome at their head. 
The high influence and authority which that dig- 
nitary had gained in tho West rendered it im- 
portant, whenever any ecclesiastical controversy 
broke out in the East, for each party to make all 
efforts to secure him on its side, lienee deference 
was frequently paid to the bishop of Rome in the East, 
which, in other circumstances, would have been de- 
nied him. But the portion of the. Christian church, 
where the Roman bishops were least successful in 
obtaining inllucnce, was tho African church, which 
had been long accustomed to possess a firmly fixed 
ecclesiastical organization, through which its own 
affairs were readily managed, without needing the 
slightest interference from foreign churches. 

The Christian church had now assumed a hier- 
archical form both in the East and in the West, be- 
ing headed in the one case l>y the patriarchs, and in® 
the other by the popes ; and from this period com- 
menced an earnest and sustained contention Iwtwecn 
these dignitaries for superiority of rank and power. 
At length their ambition could no longer be re- 
strained within tho hounds of their respective 
churches, but first the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and then the Rope of Rome, in course of time boldly J 
put forth the arrogant and presumptuous claim to ha 
regarded as the U nivewd Bishop, the sole head oi 
the visible church %f Christ upon the earth. And 
though the power and prestige of the patriarchs ha\n 
long Hincc fallen bcfor$ the boundless ambition of 
the Russian czars, (Tie pope of Rome, to this day, 
still proclaims as loudly as ever that he is “the 
head of all heads, and the prince moderator and 
pastor of the whole church of Christ which is under 
heaven.” • • 

The various orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
differ in different clittrchcs. The Roman Catholic 
church adhorcs firmly to the principle on whioh the 
schoolmen were won t to insist, that the priesthood 
ought to consist of seven classes corresponding to 
the seven Spirits of God. Three belong to the su- 
perior order, presbyters or priests, dcftcon* and sub- 
deacont, while the inferior order contains four, aco- 
lytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. The 
Iiorni * h canonists, however^dividfe the clergy intr 
nine classes, of which ofive belong to the inferior 
order, singers, doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, and 
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acolyths ; and four to the superior order, sub-dea- 
cons, deacons, presbyters, mid bishops. In the 
Greek church, again, the officers are as follows, 
bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, and readers, 
to which last class belong the singers and acolyths. 
The higher orders of the clergy include archbishops, 
metropolitans, and patriarchs. To these was some- 
times added another officer still higher, styled exarch. 
In the Russo-Groek church, at the head of all as 
the supreme ecclesiastical judicatory, is the Holy 
Synod. The Syrian and Ncstorian churches affect 
I to copy after the heavenly hierarchy, and to com- 
! pare their officers with those of the court of heaven. 
The Nestorians compare their patriarchs and bishops 
with the orders of cherubim, seraphim, and thrones; 
their archdeacons, pastoral priests, and preachers, 
with angels of the second rank, styled virtues, 
powers, and dominions ; their deacons, sub-deacons, 
and readers with those of the third rank, princedoms, 
Archangels, and angels. Tn the Church of England 
there are three orders of clergy, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and besides there are several dignities in- 
cluding archbishops, deans, and chapters, archdea- 
cons, and rural deans. Episcopalians are wont to 
allege, in support of a gradation of office-bearers in 
the Christian church, that the Jewish church, in Old 
Testament times, partook of the nature of a hier- 
archy. To this Presbyterians usually reply by de- 
murring against all attempts to draw 4 an analogy 
between the Jewish and Christian dispensations, the 
two being so completely different from one another. 
For the arguments on both sides see article Bishop. 

HIERARCHY (Ecclesiastical). The word 
hierarchy is not only used in reference to the inter- 
nal government of the church ; but it is also em- 
ployed to denote tho dominion which the church has 
sometimes exercised over the state. For three cen- 
turies the Christian church was wholly unconnected 
with the civil government of the Roman Empire in 
which it was first planted ; nay, the hottest persecu- 
tions through which the church **had to pass in her 
early history, lmd the express sanction of the Roman 
state. Constautinc the Great, however, a. d. 312, 
took Christianity under the shelter of the govern- 
ment, and adopted it as the established religion of 
the country. While the emperor thus afforded the 
protection of law, and tho sanction of the* civil gov- 
ernment to the proceedings of the 6hurch, he still 
retained in his hands the power of calling synods, 
and even of presiding over theif deliberations, as well 
as of exercising a general oversight over the whole 
movements of the Christians. The tendency, foV a 
long period, was rather to subjugate fhe church to 
the authority of the state, even in matters connected 
with its internal constitution. Some of thejioman 
emperors even went so far as to decide questions of 
faith by edicts, apd to convoke synods almost en- 1 
tirely for the purpose of adopting imperial articles of 
faith. Nor was this confiuea to the Roman Empire; 
the same spirit on the part of the government to 


lord it over the church was displayed in the Gothic, 
Lombard, and Frankish states. Gradually, however, 
the power of the clergy increased, and yet such was 
the jealousy with which they were viewed by tho 
ruling powers in all the different countries of Europe, 
that it was not until the eleventh century that, under 
Gregory YU., the supremacy of the church over the 
state first assumed a perfectly organized system 
From the time of his pontificate the face of Europe 
underwent a great change, and the prerogatives of 
the emperors, and other sovereign princes, were 
much diminished. The hierarchical principle was 
helped forward not a little by the influence of the 
crusades, and for nearly two centuries after the days 
of Grogoiy, the power of the; church was completely 
in the ascendant. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, it beg.an gradually to diminish. 'Die Refor- 
mation lent it a heavy blow ; but while in Protestant 
countries the domination of the church over the state 
is unknown, tho governments of Romish states have 
a constant struggle to prevent the growing power of 
the clergy, while tho Pope endeavours, by means of 
concordats, to carry the hierarchical views of the 
Papacy as far as expediency or safety permits. 

HIERATIC WHITING* a species of sacred writ- 
ing among the ancient Egyptians, peculiar to the 
priests, especially the 1 1 n:nor, j«a mmatists (which 
see). This sacerdotal writing is chiefly found on the 
papyri, and is evidently derived from the Hierogly- 
phic writing, of which indeed it may be regarded as 
an abbreviated form. Though the signs, however, in 
the hieratic writing arc considerably abridged, they 
include figurative, emblematic, and phonetic charac- 
ters, the two former being sometimes found separate, 
and sometimes in groups. All the hieratic manu- 
scripts exhibit the same diameter, that of abbreviated 
hieroglyphic writing, and seem to have been used 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the transcription of texts 
in reference to matters of a purely religious or scien- 
tific description, and in the drawing up of religious 
inscriptions. The three species of writing in use 
among the Egyptians, were the Hieroglyphic, pro- 
perly so called; the Hieratic, and the Demotic. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention only two, 
afterwards referred to by Clc ffens Alexandrinus, 
the popular and the sacred characters, an arrange- 
ment which is borne out by the Rosetta stone, which 
speaks also of only two kinds of writing, the encho- 
rial and the sacred. The only way in which this 
apparent discrepancy can be explained is, by sup- 
posing that the sacred writing referred to by Hero* 
dotus, Diodorus, and the Rosetta stone, includes 
both the liieroglyphic and the hieratic writing of 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 

HIEREION. See Sacrifice. 

HIERODIACONI (Gr. hieros , sacred, and diaoo- 
no$ % a deacon), monks of the Russo-Gkeek Church 
{which see), who are also deacons. 
^ HIE ROGLYPHICS (Gr. hieros, sacred, and gly- 
carve, or engrave), sacred carvings, a tans 
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{ applied by the ancient Greeks to that species of 
writing which they found engraved or sculptured 
upon the Egyptian monuments. It is not impro- 
bable from the word sacred being used as a port of 
the compound term hieroglyphics, that the Greeks 
| supposed this species of writiug to be employed to 
denote sacred things. But the discover)' has been 
made by an examination of the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, that, as Bishop Wai burton acutely 
coqjectured, these sculptured characters constituted 
a real written language, applicable to events of his- 
tory and common life, as well os to subjects con- 
nected with religion and mythology. Picture wi iting, 
indeed, was one of the earliest inodes of communica- 
tion to which mankind resorted. They must have 
represented events and objects by painting them 
before they could have acquired the art of describ- 
ing them in writing. Accordingly, when the Span- 
iards first landed on the shores of South America, 

I their arrival was announced to the inhabitants of tho 
• interior by rude paintings of men, arms, and ships. 
Egypt is perliaps the only country whose monu- 
ments present to us the successive steps by which 
men have arrived at alphabetic writing, the lirst and 
simplest part of the process being the use of hiero- 
glyphics, which would be giadually reduced and ab- 
breviated, until at length they came to use arbitrary 
and conventional maiks expressive of the sounds 
uttered by the human voice. 

The hieroglyphic writing is of three kinds, the 
Phonetic, the Symbolic and the Pictorial. The 
names of the Egyptian gods were usually expressed 
by symbols, and not by letters. These representa- 
tions were of two kimls ; fiyuratim, in which tho 
name of the deity is implied, by the form in which 
he was represented in his statue ; and symbolic, in 
which a part of the statue or some object having a 
reference to the deity was employed. * 

It is interesting to mark the singular train of cir- 
cumstances by which Dr. Toung was first led to de- 
cyphcr the B^yptian hieroglyphics. The details are 
•bus briefly given by Dr. Russell: “When ♦be 
French were in Egypt they discovered, in the founda- 
tion of a fort near Rosetta, a block or slab of basalt, 
which presented an inscription in three distinct lan- 
guages, namely, the sacred letters, the letters of the 
country, and the Greek. The first class obviously 
comprehends the hieroglyphic and hieratic, the mode 
of writing used by the priests ; while the second not 
less manifestly identifies itself with what Clemens 
calls the Epistolographic, and which is now usually 
particularised as demotic or common. Unfortunately 
fe considerable part of the first inscription was want- 
ing; the beginning of the second and the end of the 
fthfad were also mutilated; so that there were no 
piwpfse points of coincidence from which the ex- 
pounder could set out in his attempt to decipher the 
Unknown characters. But the second inscription, 
glMn rM pta nd ing Its deficiencies near the beginning, 
r to sgkrsr m campariwoea to 


be made of its different pans with each other, and 
with the Greek, by the same method which would 
liave been followed if it had been entire. Tims, on 
examining, in their relative situation, the parts cor 
responding to two passages of the Greek inscription 
in which Alexander And Alexandria occurred, there 
were soon recognised two well-marked groups of 
characters resembling each other, which wete there- 
fore considered as representing these names. A 
variety of similar coincidences were detected, and 
especially that between a certain assemblage ot 
figures and the word Ptolemy, which occurred no 
fewer than fourteen times; And hence, as the Greek 
was known to bo a translation of the Egyptian sym- 
bols, the task of the decipherer was limited to a 
discovery of the alphabetical power of the several 
marks, or objects, which denoted that particular 
name. It was by pursuing this path that success 
was ultimately attained; it Mug sat lstaci only made 
out that hieroglyphs not only expressed ideas, or 
represented things, but also that they were* frequently 
used as letters; and that, when employed for tho 
last of these purposes, the names of the secern) ob- 
jects in the Coptic or ancient language of the conn 
try supplied the Alphabetical sounds which composed 
any particular word.” 

In hicroglyphical manuscripts or papyri the char- 
acters are generally placed m perpendicular linos; 
while in sculptures and paintings, especially when 
they refer to persons, the* signs are arranged horizon- 
tally. The hieroglyphics are alwa)s to lio read to* 
waids tho faces of the figures. Thus if the front be 
to the left, they must he read from left to right; if 
to the right, from right to left , and if anatiged in 
perpendicular lines, from tho top downwards. 

HIEIIOGKAMMATIHTH (Gr. him*, sacred, and 
gramnuitewf, a scribe), the sacied scribes among the 
ancient Egyptians. Employing the hieiatic or sa- 
cerdotal writing, they transi ribed icligioiis writings 
on jiapyri, and gave or* account of religious rites and 
ceremonies. Their duty was also to expound iho 
sacred mysteries as far a% they were allowed to ho 
made known to the pdbple. They appear to liave 
been skilled in divination. Like the otlu r members 
of the priesthood, they were subjected to rules of the 
strictest austerity. They were high!) esteemed at 
court, and assisted the mcAucIi with their counsel!. 
They carried a sceptre, and were dressed in linen 
garments. Sc fc Egyptians (Religion of tuk An- 
cient). 

HUilROMANCY (Gr. him*, sacred, and mantm , 
divination), a species of divination among the an* 
cient Greeks and Romans, winch consisted in pre- 
dicting future events by observing the •various ap- 
pearances Vhich presented themselves in the act of 
offering sacrifices. 

HIEROMNEMON, one of ttjo deputies sent from 
each city in Greece to theeAmphicty on \c council in 
Athena, and whose duty it was to take charge of 
what related to sacrifices and religious ceremonies 
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HIEROMONACUI (Or. hieroe, sacred, and mono- 
chos, a monk), monks of the Russo- Greek Church , 
who arc priest*. They are considered as sacred 
monks, and never officiate but on solemn festivals. 

HIEHONYMITEH, a name given to the monks 
over whom Hieronymus or St. Jerome presided in 
Syria, in the end of the fourth and the begin- 
! ning of the fifth century. The term is also ap- 
plied to several older* of Romish monks which 
arose in Spain aud Italy in the course of the four 
teenth century. An order under this name was 
founded in Spain by Peter Ferdinand Pecha, cham- 
berlain to Peter the Cruel, king of Castile; they 
were confirmed by Gregory XI. in 1373, and gov- 
erned by the rule of St. Augustine. Their third 
general, Lupus Olivetus, with tlie consent of Mar- 
tin V., A. l). 1424, formed among them a peculiar 
congregation, to which he gave a rulo drawn from 
Jerome's works. In the year 1595, this order was 
reunited in Spain with the rest of the Hieronymitcs. 
In Italy, Peter Gambacorti, in 1377, established an 
order of Hieronymitcs. Besides, there was also the 
Fesulan Congregation, founded in 1417 by Charles of 
Montegravelli. liieronymite monks, wlioaic found 
in Sicily, the West Indies, and Spanish America, 
wear a white habit, witli a black scapulary. 

HIEROPHANTS, priests among the ancient 
Athenians, who officiated in sacrifice and sacred 
ceremonies. They were bound to observe the strict- 
est continence, and in order to allay carnal desires, 
they are said to have drank decoctions of hemlock. 
The ceremonies of initiation into the Eleusinian mys- 
teries were performed by the Hierophants, who were 
held in such * eneration that the initiated were for- 
bidden to mention them in the presence of the pro- 
fane. The supreme Hierophant, when presiding at 
the mysteries, was anointed with the juice of hem- 
lock as the type of Creative Omnipotence. He was 
dressed in gorgeous robes, the outer vestment being 
a sort of coarse brocade of woven gold, arabesqued 
with jewels, and scented with Bpikcnard. lie wore 
a diadem on his head lavishly adorned with emeralds. 
He was accompanied with tUAe principal attendants, 
severally the representatives of the sun, the moon, 
and the planet Mercury. In the midst of the strange 
visions which passed before the initiated in the Eleu- 
sinia, it was an imported* part of* the office of the 
Hierophants to read out of the sacred records of the 
goddess Ceres, the explanation of the stupendous 
types of the festivity. 

HIEUOPOIOI (Gr. Afcros, sacred, and poi*o, to 
make), persons employed anciently a| Athens in su- 
perintending the oblations and in sacrificing the vic- 
tims. Ten "were appointed to this office every year, j 
^and at their girdles they wore*a consecrated axe as 
an emblem of their duties. 

•\H1GM CHURCHMEN, a term at first Applied fo 
the Non-jurors, who *at the Revolution in 1688 re- 
fused to acknowledge William III, as their lawful 
sovereign. In the present day the name is given to 


a party in the Church of England, who entertain 
high views of the authority of the church, the apos- 
tolical dignity of the clergy, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments when administered by a regularly or* 
dained clergy. See England (Church or). 

HIGH PLACES. From the frequent mention 
which is made in the Old Testament of “ high places,” 
it is plain that from early times the tops of moun- 
tains and other elevated situations were selected by 
the heathen as suitable for their idolatrous obser- 
vances. Hence we find the Israelites commanded, 
Peut. xii. 2, " Ye shall utterly destroy all the places 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess ^served 
their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the 
hills, and under every green tree.” And in Exod. 
xxxiv. 13, they arc enjoined to quite pluck up all their 
high places. In consequence of the heathen cus- 
tom of worshipping idols in high places, several of 
the Jewish kings are reproached for not taking away 
these high places, but, on the contrary, imitating the 
heathen by setting up images and groves on every 
high lull, aud under every green tree, and burning 
incense in all the high places. We are not to un- 
derstand, however, that there waBany sin involved in 
the act of worshipping in high places, provided God 
alone was worshipped. On the contrary, wo find, 
in the time of the Judges, mention made of Gideon 
building an altar, and offering a sacrifice to God on 
the top of a rock, and afterwards we are told that 
the tabernacle itself was removed to the high placo 
that was ut Gibeon. The building of the temple 
limited the place of sacrifice to Jerusalem, but 
throughout a long line of kings, both of Israel and 
Judah, there appears to have been an unhappy ten- 
dency, even in those who were zealous for God, to 
retain the idolatrous high places. Not until the 
reign of good King Josiali do we find the high places 
wholly removed, and the land utterly purged from 
idolatry. Before the tabernacle was first set up, 
says the Talmud, high places were permitted, and 
the service was performed by the first-born; but 
after the tabernacle was erected high places were 
prohibited, and the service was performed by the 
priosthood. The reason why the heathen imagined 
that their sacrifices were more accfep J!ble to the 
gods when offered on the hills than in the valleys, is 
alleged by Lucian to have been because there men 
were nearer to the gods, and so the more readily ob- 
tained on audience. 

HIGH-PRIEST, the head or chief of the Hebrew 
priesthood. This high dignitary vr as invested with 
great influence and authority, and enjoyed many pe- 
culiar privileges. He alone was permitted once a- 
yoar to enter the Holy of Holies on the great day of 
atonement. He was the appointed judge in aU reli- 
gious matters, and, indeed, the final arbiter in aU 
controversies. In later times he presided over the 
Sanhedrim, and held the next rank to the sovereign 
or prince. In the time of the Maccabees he united in 
his own person the offices of priest and king. So m* f 
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dmec in. the Old Testament he is called by way of 
eminence 14 the priest,’* as in Exodr xxix. 29, SO, 
11 And the holy garments of Aaron shall be his sons' 
after him, to be anointed therein, and to be conse- 
crated in them. And that son that is priest in his 
stead shall put them on seven days, when he oometh 
into the tabemade of the congregation to minister in 
the holy place. 1 * The office was held for life, and 
was hereditary, bnt in New Testament times the 
high-priest, under Roman domination, held his office 
only for a time. Accordingly, we find, Matt. xxvi. 
* 17 , 58, the title high-priest given not only to the 
person who actually held the office, but also to indi- 
vidual* who had formerly been invested with the 
high-priesthood. When the high-priest from age 
was incapacitated for his duties, a sagan or substi- 
tute was appointed in his room. 

In the law of Moscb the office of the high priest- 
hood was vested in the family of Aaron, being ap- 
pointed to descend hereditarily from the first- -bom. 
The succession in the family of Aaron appears to 
have been regular during the existence of the first 
temple; but, according to the Talmud, the high- 
priests under the Becond temple purchased the 
office, and some say destroyed one another by 
witchcraft, so that it is alleged there were fourscore 
high-priests from the return of the Jowb out of Ba- 
bylon till the destruction of Jerusalem and the second 
temple, whon the office of high-priest was abolished. 

The ceremony of consecration to the high-priest- 
hood was performed with great solemnity and splen- 
dour. It commenced, as in the case of all the priests, 
with ablution, which was performed with water 
brought from the sacred laver to the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. On this occasion 
his whole body was washed in token of entire puri- 
fication ; and being once cleansed he had no occa- 
sion to do more, when he went to minister, than to 
wash his hands and liis feet. After being* washed, 
the high-priest was solemnly invested with the 
sacred garments,, four of which were peculiar to hirh- 
self, via. the breast-plate, the ephod, the robe, and 
the plate of gold. The sacred garments were of the 
most gorgeous description, and the materials of 
which they were composed consisted exclusively of 
woollen or linen, nothing of hair or silk being used 
their formation. 

The next part of the ceremony of consecration was 
one peculiar to the high-priest, the anointing with 
•acred oiL This solemn rite tii thus described by 
Hr. Lewis in Us ‘Hebrew Antiquities:’ “The in- 
gredients of tins oft were five hundred shekels of 
: half so mneh of sweet cinnamon, 

of sweet calamus, five 
cassia* after the shekels of the 
s bin. The making up 
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In clean water, till all their strength was come out 
into that decoction ; which decoction strained, and 
having oil put to it, was again boiled to the height 
of an ointment, and so reserved. This anointing oil 
was only in use in the times of the tabernacle and 
the first temple ; and whilst it continued the high- 
priests successively were anointed with it. The 
manner was thus : it was poured upon the top of his 
head, wliieh was bore, and ran down his face upon 
his heard ; and he that anointed him drew with his 
finger the figure of the Greek letter chi upon Ins 
forehead. The reason of the form of the letter 
was to distinguish the anointing of the high-priest 
from that of their kings, who were anointed in the 
form of a circle or crown. The high-priest (the 
Jews say) was anointed by the Sanhedrim, and 
when the oil failed, he was clothod in the pontifical 
garments. If he were anointed, ho was anointed 
daily seven days together ; and if he were not (when 
tlie holy oil was gone) he was clothed with the eight 
vestments of the priesthood, every day, for seven 
days, and he was called the installed by the gar- 
ments. 1 ’ 

The last rite which was performed by the high- 
priest, on his consecration to office, consisted in the 
offering up of three sacrifices, namely, an offering 
for sin, a holocaust or whole burnt-offering, and 
a peace-offering. These sacrifices were repeated 
daily for seven days. There was also a meat-offer- 
ing on such occasions, consisting of unleavened 
bread, unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and un- 
leavened wafers anointed with oil ; all of which were 
put into one basket, and brought to the door of tho 
tabernacle, to bo presented there to God, along with 
the other sacrifices. All these ceremonies having 
been performed, Aaron and his sons wore set apart 
to minister in holy things, which rites of initiation 
were always used before a higli-priest could enter 
upon his office. But the sons of Aaron being once 
consecrated by Moses, their posterity were never 
after consecrated, b&ause they succeeded to the 
priesthood by hereditary right. 

A few of the peculiar privileges which belonged to 
the high-priest, are thus stated by Mr. Lewis: 
“ To heighten the dignity of his office, lie was ob- 
liged to marry a virgin, one who was not so much as 
espoused tef any other person ; nor was any sort <4 
virgin thought fit to beftiis wife, but only one that 
was newly cpme out of her minority, and had ttqt 
yet attained fo her fulhpuberty. This (the Hebrew 
doctors say) is to be understood of the ‘high-priest 
aftet he was in his office ; for if he had married a 
widow before ^ which was permitted to the common 
priests) he was to keep her, and not to put her away 
when he was advanced to the pontifical dignity. It 
was peculiar to the higli-priest, that besides other 
women which no priests might many, he alone was 
forbidden to marry a widow. # In this law is prohib- 
ited not only a wonurn that had been married; but 
if she had been merely espoused, it was unlawful fin 
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t he high-priest to take her for bii wife. He was not 
allowed to marry the wife of his brother, to which 
others were obliged ; nor a woman bom of a person 
whom a high priest was forbiddon to marry : as, if 
the high priest liad taken a widow, and had a daugh- 
ter by her, that cliild might not be married, though 
a virgin, by a succeeding high priest ; but he was to 
marry a virgin of Israel ; and though he was not con- 
fined to his own tribe, yet she was to be nobly born, 
in order to preserve the dignity of his function. It 
is generally supposed that polygamy was not allowed 
to the high-pncsl, who was to have but one wife at 
a time, though other men were permitted to have 
more: if he took another, he was to give a bill of 
divorco to one of them before the great day of ex- 
piation, otherwise he was incapable to perform the 
offices of it ; but if his wife died, it was not unlawful 
for him to marry again. 

“ The high-priest was exempt from the common 
laws of mourning : he was not to let his hair grow 
neglected, which was a funeral ceremony, nor whb 
he to rend his clothes ; though the Talmudists will 
have it, as Cunams observes, that he might rend his 
garments at the bottom about his feet, but not at the 
top down to his breast. He was forbidden to go 
into the house whore the body of his father or his 
mother lay dead, (which was permitted to the inferior 
priests) and consequently he was not to make any 
external signs of mourning for son*or daughter, 
brother or sister. But before his anointing and con- 
secration, and putting on the holy garments, it was 
not unlawful for him to attend the funeral of his fa- 
ther ; and therefore Eleaxar was present when Aaron 
died, being uh yet in a lower ministry, and not com- 
pletely advanced to the liigh-prieHthood. If the 
high-priest was in the sanctuary when he heard of 
the death of his father or mother, lie was not to stir 
from thence till he had finished his ministry ; for he 
had a little house, after the temple was built, within 
the precinctB of it, where lie commonly remained all 
the day-time, which was called the parlour of the 
high-priest. At night ho went to his own dwelling- 
house, which was at Jerusalem, and no where dso. 
There he might perform all tHb offices of a mourner 
(except uncovering his head, rending his clothes, or 
going into the house where the dead body was) and 
there the people came to comfort him f and sitting 
on the ground, while he stW 4 in hit> chair, at the fu- 
neral-feast, they said, Let ua be thy expiation (that 
is, let all the grief that is upon thee fall upon us) to 
whicli he answered, Blessed be ye from heaven. 

44 There are other marks of honour bestowed by 
the Jews upon their high-priest. At all the lower 
priests were esteemed holy, he was" always accounted 
the most hoK 1 . lie was. says Maimonides, to excel 
the rest of his brethren in five perfection!, in the 
comeliness of his body, in strength, m riches, in wis- 
dom, and in a beautiful complexion ; and if the heir 
of the high-priest had all tic other acoompBshmehtS, 
and was not the most wealthy among his brethren, it 


was thought just that so great a personage should be 
made most rich by the contributions of the other 
priests. He was only second to the king; and as no 
person of mean descent or occupation could be ad- 
vanced to the regal dignity, so neither could he into 
the high-priesthood : And some among the Jews go 
so far as to say, that the high-priest was as valuable 
as the whole people of Israel. He was never to 
I converse with the commonalty, or show himself 
naked to them ; and therefore he was to avoid all 
public baths, and be cautious of going to feasts and 
entertainments, the better to secure the reverence 
due to the sanctity of his character. When he went 
abroad to those that were in mourning, he vpas al- 
ways attended by other priests : he was to dip his 
hair twice a week, but not to suffer a razor to come 
upon hi* head : he was to be every day in the sanc- 
tuary, and not to go to lus house above twice in one 
day : he was not obliged to give testimony in any 
cahch, but what related to the king, and in those he 
could not bo forced but by the great sanhedrim : he 
was to havo but one wife at one time. When he 
wont into the temple, he was attended by throe 
priests. He was not bound to sacrifice by lot, (as 
the other priests were) but might do it as often as 
he pleased, and take whatever sacrifice he thought 
fit. 

“ But the greatest privilege and dignity of the 
high-priest consisted in his performing the most holy 
parts of Divine worship. He was the mediator, as 
it were, lietween God and the people, to appease the 
Divine anger, and to make atonement for the sins of 
the whole nation : he was obliged to offer a meat- 
offering every day at his own charges, half of it ill 
the morning, and half at night, which was a distinct 
offering from that which attended the daily burnt- 
offerings : he alone was permitted to enter into the 
holy of holies, and that but once in a year, upon the 
day of expiation ; and, upon great occasions, to en- 
quire of God by Urim and Thummim.” 

Tho groatest of all the privileges of the high-priest 
whb that of entering the moBt holy place, which was 
only permitted once a-year on the great day of ex- 
piation. Sec Atonement (Day of). In this re- 
spect, and indeed in many others, the Jewish high- 
priest was an eminent type of our Lord Jtstis Christ, 
who 44 offered himself up once for all a sacrifice for 
sin,’* who blesses his people, and 44 hath entered not 
into the holy place made with bands, which is m 
figure of the true, but into heaven itself, there to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us.” 

HIISI, the name given to the devil among the 
Finns. He is supposed to have his residence in the 
forests, whence he sends out diseases and 
of every kind among men. He is described ft* hav- 
ing only three fingers on each hand, and as having 
these fingers armed with large nails, with which he 
tears in pieces all who fkll intd hH power, Bee 
Films (Religion of), 

JHLAR1A, a general term among the andent - 





Womens, for fafti oTftotfng andrqjoicing on ' my 
account whatever. however, 

inamore jtefttdc^ form, to denote a. festive! held 
On the Sfithof Stoch, in honour of Cybele, the mo- 
ther of the jpo^ & seems to have been celebrated 
with gamesAnd amusements of every kind. Among 
Otto rites/ iffiSwe was a solemn procession in which 
theafotn® Of the goddess was bomo along, preceded 
by specimens of plate and other works of art provided 
by the wealthy Bomans for the occasion. 

HILLEL (Souool of), one of the moBt eminent 
of the Jewish academies for giving instruction in the 
Law of Moses. .. It was founded by Hillel, a famous 
Jewish doctor, who was sumamed the Babylonian, 
because he was a native of Babylon. Thirty years 
before the birth of Christ, this distinguished Rabbi 
arrived at Jerusalem, and was consulted abopt the 
celebration of the passover, which fell thdtye&r upon 
a Saturday. His answer was so satisfactory, that 
they elected him patriarch of the nation; and Ids pos- 
terity succeeded him down to the fifth century, when 
the patriarchs of Judea were abolished. Hillel was, 
forty years of age when he left Babylon, and having 
devoted himself to the study of the law, lie was 
elected patriarch at the age of eighty, and also head 
of the sanhedrim. The Jews allege, that like Moses, 
to whom they often compare him, he lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and twenty years. 
Hillel was the disciple of Schamm&i, and differing in 
opinion from his master, he set up a rival school ; 
and so violent was the opposition of the disciples of 
HUlel to those of Schammai, that a bloody conten- 
tion ensued, in the course of which several of the 
combatants were slain. The quarrel, however, was 
brought to a dose, by the declaration of the Bath- 
Kol (which see), in favour of the superiority of the 
school of Hillel. The Jews blame Schammai, and 
highly extol Hillel, who they say was so much es- 
teemed as a teacher, that he bad no fewir than a 
thousand sObpto* Eighty of his disciples rose to 
great distinction, for the Jewish writers allege, that 
thirty of th$n were worthy of having the glory of 
God reatingupon tbem as it did upon Moses ; thirty 
who, like Jothu*, were able to stop the course of the 
sun ; and the other twenty, little inferior to the first, 
but superior to the second. 

HIHLA, a goddess among the New Zealanders, 
jrbo i^fogar^ asthe spouse of Mawi, the supreme 
god,«ad by Whose two sons She world is believed 
th. toe Ito' Jjhfplwi 

. HINDUISM, ^prevailing religion of Hindustan, 
|ptoed% ot/ pfitialk. It to been a 

^eooipamSively 
conquests 

b latter view is 

pflhe primitive 




inhabitants, whl^h are : Still to be found in the hill 
country, beyond the borders of the cultivated plains 
These bill and forest tribes are diminutive in stature, 
with small eyes and flat noses. They have no caste, 
and no idols, although they have various supersti- 
tious practices. These aboriginal 01 non-Aryan 
tribes, have evidently been compelled to take refuge , 
in the woods |md fastnesses from the incursions of the 
Hindus or Aryans, as they call themselves. 1 In the 
Vedas all who withstood the onward match Of the / 
men of Aryan, are termed Dwyus, and are said to 
perform no religious rites. They are also termed 
“ those who do not tend the fire/” and u foil to wd£ 
ship Agni." Another appellation by which thS 
Vedas describe them is « flesh-eaters,” and in accord- 
ance with this name, it is a well known foot tbatthi 
Bhils, who are the most numerous and impottot l^ V 
all the aboriginal tribes, eat the flesh ndt only 6f v 
faloes, but also of cows, when it can be obtained, ' 
a peculiarity which more perliaps than any otto 
marks them out as entirely separate and distinct 
from the Hindus, with whom the cow is an animal Ot 
special sacredness. The following points of distinc- 
tion between the aborigines and their Aryan con- 
querors are stated by General Briggs in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society : 

“ I. Hindus are divided into castes. 

The aborigines have no such distinctions. 

2. Hindu Widows are forbidden to marry. 

The widows of the aborigines not only do sot 
but usually with the younger brother of the laio 4 
husband-— a practice they follow in common 
with the Scythian tribes. 

8. The Hindus venerate the cow and abstain 
from eating beef. 

The aborigines feed alike on all flesh. - 1 

4. The Hindus abstain from the use of fermented ■! 
liquors. 

The aborigines drink to excess; and conceive 
no ceremony, civil or religious, complete without. 

5. The Hindus pwlake of food prepared only by 
those of their own caste. 

The aborigines juttake of food prepared by 
any one. 

fl. The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood . /}' 

The aborigines conceive no religious or 
tic ceremony compete without the spUlll^g^)i^| 
blood aneftffering up a live victim. . . 

7 . The Hindus have a Brdhmanical 

The indigenes do not venerate * Briptouti/ 
Their own priests (who are srif-eretod) are re? 

* apected according to .their mode of llfo and their 
skill in tnagic and sorcery, in ffiyining future 
events and in curing diseases; these are the 
qualifications which authorise their employment 
In slaying sacrificial victim* and fo dtoibuting 
them. ■/-, ' 

8. The Hindus A»d: 

thrtr deed, and irfth them 
their cattle, aa among 
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Ob mh BOMndM « victim 
*° * to0# for the liu ef 

^ < ' *f '■£?« Ante <Ml foetitatione are *D municipal. 

I' Tfet alM^ipal inetkntiena ere all patriarchal. 

10, Tha Hindu haw thair conrte of juitlce 
j 4&mposed of equals. 

^ ‘ %» aborigine* have their* composed of heads 

j ^ Ofttflma Of families, and chosen foi life. 

P t ^llC^The Hindus biought with them (more than 
three thousand yean ago) the art of writing and 
n c science. 

r The indigenes are not only illiterate, hut it is 

^ ' forbidden for the Hindus to teach them*" 

4 The aboriginal tribes of Hindustan, as far as they 
; ha ye yet been examined* are generally supposed to 
be of a Mongolian type, and to have come from the 
norihem parts of the country, probably at a remote 
period having inhabited some part of the regions of 
Central Aria* The best account of the religion of 
f frft different non-Aryan tribes is to be found in a me- 
4 fyfcfr foroished to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
^grlEidqr Mtacpherson, under the title of 'An Ac- 
f^ujitef the Religion of the Khonds in Orissa** The 
K tStf object of their worship is stated to be the 
pjJmA^god, under the name of Bitra-Penjto (which 
KeOs}, to whom they offer human sacrifices annually, 
hope of thereby obtaining success in their 
operations. See Rhombs (Religion 
* But In addition to the aborigines who inhabit 
* Jfypfherq India, such as the Bhils, the Mirs, the Khu- 
<gjk tjbe Khonds, there has alwayB been a large body of 
fj WMhadas Or non- Aryan tribes in the southern part 
Peninsula. Mr. CaldweU, in his ( Comparative 
t of the Dravidian or South Indian family 

' a£&aogu*ges,’ thus describes the religious character 
ofibbsOatorigines of the south: “ The system which 
f prevafls in the forests and mountain -fastnesses 
^throughout the Drdvidian territories, and also in the 
I extreme south of the Peninsula amongst the low caste 
^bribes, and which appears to tave been still more 
* provident at an early period, is a system of 
Hm oWy> or the worship of evil spirits by means 
bncrifices and frantic dances. This system 
within the historical period from the 
brio Ceylon, where it is now mixed 
up On comparing thi% Dravidian 

KjSttat of 4aNpl«>l*iry aifH sorcoi^. with ‘Sham*- 
aopinfemion which prevails, amongst the 
Ugrian races of Siberia and the httl-ftibes on the 
■onth western frontier of China, which i* etill mixed 
op with the Buddhism of the Mongols, and wfdch 
*« the old reli^on of the vriWe Titter owe before 
Buddhism and MohamnM&nism WUe dBeem&mtad 
•m^sut theifi — we cannot avoid the donotaaicn that 
those* .~o superstitions, though pmoriaed By races 
eo wide ’ 7 separated, are not onhr bht identi- 
cal." , { iif «• r i 

But while the natWe tribes of B j bdhiB d l tydUfaff : 
the fbreets and the lulls, the whebof jMhopfe 




try or plain* iff theffoage* 

Statists mountalnc and <h f btik,v occu- 

pied by the Hindu or Aryan mfk tit * gemote 
period, seem to have crossed the and 

been diffused over the Panjdb, u tt j fowmjy oyfe>^iifa|| 
the whole Peninsula. ^ 

The religion of the Hindus, as It ttpw presents & 
self in the system of Brahmanism, differs 
from the religion of the same people in its moire an- 
cient form, as it is found in the Vedas. These sa* 
cred books, which are of great antiquity, are four in 
number, and are denominated the Kig-Vdda, the 
Yajur-V4da, the Sdma-Vdda, and the Atharva-Vdda. 
The four Vddas were formerly supposed to* be of 
equal antiquity, hut now it is ascertained that whilst 
the hymns of which the Rig- Vida consists, rank "as 
amongst the oldest extant records of the ancient 
world, 11 the Sama-V&la merely gives extracts from 
these liyropa arranged for worship, the Yejur-Vdda | 
contains hyrr? of later date, mixed with repetitions 
of the early specimens, and the Atharva-Vdda is a 
much later compilation consisting of foradaries re- 
quired on certain rare occasions. The Rig-Vdda, 
which is the earliest of these collections of sacred 
hymns, is believed to have been written B. c. 1200 
or B c. 1400. It contains 1,017 mantras or prayers, 
about one-half of which are addressed to Indra tin* 
god of light, or Hindu Jupiter, or Agm the god oi 
fire, or rather perhaps fire itself, viewed partly as s 
vivifying principle of vegetation, and partly as a 
desti active agent. The next divinity, which in the 
view of some Orientalists completes the triad of the 
Vaidic system, is Varuna the god of water. Thus the , 
Hindu religion of this early period seems to have been l 
a system of worship addressed to natural phenomena, 
the light, the fire, the water; and must therefore 
have partaken of a pantheistic character. The ele 
ments were deified, and the very sacrifices they 
offered were converted into gods. Thus the hymns 
comprising one entire section of the Jtijg-Veda are 
addressed to Soma (which see), the milky juice of the 
moon-plant (asdepias acida), which was a libation 
offered to the gods, and without A draught of which 
even they could not be immortal. * 

The language in which the Tides dtys written H 
the Sanskrit, which the Hindus seriously behove to 
be the language of the gods, and to h was been com-'" 
municated to men by a voice from heaven; while thfv 
Vidas themselves have proceeded tom the feoufh of 
the Creator. But the Shastras or sacred votings pt 
the Hindus are not limited to theAm V4dae; be*, 
sides those, there are four Upt+Vafr* <w 
turee; six Vtd-angc* eat buttes of teaming; 

Up-cmga* or appended bodies ■ A “ lia3iJU 

sR an mm* sf •*>*«*— mS m 

euchre any single wttffoti arena be ’ 
even cureofy to yen#*, math 
At Ihe foondatien rf the enAfUtiMl 
SMutwa bt it* |«wMt 
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wmifamA Hfci MO* (which see). It is one grand 
pectdferity Of this the Supreme God of India* that 
whfle ott natural attributes are ascribed to him in infi- 
nite perfection! he is not alleged to possess a single 
moral attribute. And even his natural attributes} 
though they may be momentarily exercised for the 
purpose Of manifesting the universe, they are speed- 
fly recalled and reabsorbed into his mysterious es- 
sence. Hence throughout all India, there are neither 
* temples, to or sacred rites, nor acta of worsliip in 
honour of Brahm. The excuse given for this strange 
state of matters is, that “the lopresontiug the Su- 
preme Being by images, or the honouring him by 
the Institution of sacred rites, and the erection of 
temples, must be perfectly incompatible with every 
conceivable notion of an all-pervading, immaterial, 
Incorporeal spirit . 11 Such an excuse would undoubt- 
edly be valid, in so far as an outward image is con- 
cerned, but has no force whatever when applied to 
' the spiritual worsliip of an intelligent creature. 

In the creed of the Hindus, Brahirf alone exists ; 
all else is illusory. How then is creation on such a 
system to be accomplished 9 The mode in which 
the universe sprang into existence is thus sketched 
by Mr. Hardwick in hit* ‘Christ and other Masters 
“ Alone, supremo, and unapproachable, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with Himself had crossed the mind of 
i he Great' Solitary. He longed for offspring, and at 
length determined to resolve the primitive simplicity 
of His essence, and transform Himself into a world 
wliieh might contrast with His eternal quietude. 
From this desire of God has sprung whatever is, or 
is to be : the earth, the sky, the rock, the flower, 
the forest, the innumerable tribes of gods and men, 
of beasts and demons, — these, so far as they possess 
a true existence, on all conaubstantial with divinity. 
The b&ais underlying all the forms which they as- 
sume is the Ineffable, the Uncreated. God may be 
regarded as the undeveloped world, the world as the 
development of God. He is both the fountain and 
the stream, the cause and the effect, the one Creator 
and the one creation. * As the spider spins and 
gathers back [its thread]; as plantR sprout on the 
earth ; as hairs grow on a living person ; so is this 
universe here, produced from the imperishable na- 
ture. By contemplation the vast one germinates ; 
from him food [or, body] is produced ; and thence, 
successively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds 
and immortality arising from [good] deeds . 1 Ex- 
pressions of this kind had not unnaturally suggested 
to some minds the inference that the pantheism of 
mtcient India whs simple and materialistic : but a 
^further insight fato the philosophy, at least so far as 
' ft appears fet* monuments of the Br&mauic age, will 
% prove such Mfewfcces to bo erroneous. We may 
indeed, be Able to decide with confidence re- 
Ipeeting tike complexion Of the earliest Hindu meta- 
the Vidas, notwithstanding the inge- 
of their will be found to have 

HVtiK fs ^ptgr mpMaiOxyaacal elMsemt : but 
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as soon as ever an attempt was made to bring the 
ruder superstitions of their forefathers into harmony 
with more refined conceptions of the Godhead, the 
whole tone of Hindu pantheism is subtilised, to the 
extent of questioning the reality of the material 
world itself. All forms assumed by mattor are then 
held to be not only transient but illusive* The 
semblance of reality which they possess is due to 
Mrfyrf, — the personification of God's fruitless long* 
iqg for some being other than Ilis own, — the power, 
bj winch, in different words, the Absolute had been 
Himself beguiled from His original quietude. But 
while matter is thus held to be essentially non-exist- 
ent, that which underlies and animates the whole ol 
the phenomenal universe fe one with the Divinity, 
who, by a species of self-analysis, has brought Him- 
self under the conditions of the finito and the tern* 
poral, and must in future bo continue till the visible 
is ultimately reabsorbed by the invisible, and multi- 
plicity reduced afresh to simple unity. 1 * 

Thus it is that, according to Hinduism, every ob- 
ject in the universe, nay, tho soul of man himself, is 
nothing more than an illusory manifestation of the 
essence of Brahm. But in all cosmological specula- 
tions the difficulty is apt to start itself, how spirit can 
exert energy at all , and mote especially how it can 
operate directly upon matter. It was conceived, 
therefore, that in order to put forth his energy, 
Brahm must assume a form, or the appearance of a 
form. Under this assumed potHoual form ho drew 
forth in somu ineffable manner fiom his own imper- 
Bonal essence three distinct beings or hypostases, 
which became invested with coiporcal forms. This 
is the celebrated Hindu Triad or Trimurti, —Brah- 
ma, Vishnu t and Shiva. To these three beings were 
intrusted the arrangement ami government of tho 
universe after Brahm had relapsed into his proper 
state of profound sleep and unconsciousness. 

The creation of the universe is accounted for in 
the Hindu Shastras by the production of the Mun- 
dane Egg, from wMtch the whole univeise sprang 
forth in perfected form. To produce tho egg, Brahm 
is represented as having assumed a new and peculiar 
form, in which ho is dually called Puruth , or tho 
primeval male; while his divine energy separated 
‘iom his essence is personified, under a female form 
named PraJcriti or Nature. From the combination 
of Punish and Prakriti p’roeeeded the Mundane Egg* 
See Creation. Thus the elements of universal 
nature came into being, consisting of fourteen 
worlds; seven inferior, 01 IhjIow tho world which wo 
inhibit; and seven superior, consisting— with the 
exception of our own which is the firat— of immense 
tracts of space, bestudded with glorious luminaries 
and habitations of the gods. 

But the worlds having thus been educed from the 
Mundane Egg , the question arises, who is the maker 
of the different orders of belpg who are to inhabit 
the worlds. This office is exclusively assigned to 
Brahma (which sea), the first person of the Hindu 
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Triad, who is accordingly My led the Creator. From 
him also proceeded by emanation or eduction the 
four castes into which the Hindus believe mankind 
to be divided. From his mouth came the highest or 
Brahman caste; fiom his arm the Kshattrya or mili- 
tary caste , from his breast the Vaishya or produc- 
tive caste ; and from his foot the Shudra or set vile 
caste. The life of Brahma measures the duration of 
the universe, and is behoved to extend to three hun- 
dred billions of common years; and as a paitial de- 
struction or disorganization of the ten lower worips 
recurs at the dose of every halpa or day of Brahma, 
there are understood, according to this system? to be 
thirty-six thousand partial destructions or disorga- 
nizations of the larger half of the universe, and as 
many reconstructions of it during the period of its 
duration. And when the life of Brahma shall have 
terminated, there will be no longer a pnrtial de- 
struction, but an utter annihilation of the universe 
called a Maha Pralaya , and Brahm alone will 
exist. “Thus,” to use tho language of Dr. Dufl, 
‘•there has been, according to < he Hindu Sliastias, 
an alternating succession of manifestations and anni- 
hilations of the universe, at intervals of inconceiv- 
able length, throughout the meaHiueless Hires of a 
past eternity; — and there will be the same alternate 
never-ending succession of manifestations and anni- 
hilations throughout the boundless ages of the eter- 
nity that is to come.” • 

The Hindus believe in the doctrine of transmigia- 
* tion, holding that every human soul in older to ex- 
piate its guilt passes through millions and millions 
more of different bodily forma thioughout the whole 
duratiou of the present universe. To this arrange- 
ment, however, there is an exception, the superior 
gods not being subject to undergo these mimberiess 
changes, hut enjoying the highest happiness attain- 
able apart from absorption through the whole of 
Brahma's life. It is the earnest desire, accordingly, 
of every Hindu that he may riso a grade higher in 
the next birth, and thus attain *one stop in advance 
towards ultimate deliverance. A higher species of 
future bliss set before the devotee of Brahmanism, is 
the enjoyment of carnal delights in the heaven of 
one or other of the superior gods. But the last and 
highest kind of future bliss consists in the absorp- 
tion of the soul into the essence of Brahm. See 
Absorption. This is the consummation of felicity, 
for the soul once absorbed is not liable to any fur- 
ther transmigration. But while there is thus a gra- 
duated scale of future rewards for the righteous, 
there ib also a graduated scale of ftiture punishments 
for the wicked. Thus an individual may by his evil 
deeds in this life incur a degraded position in the 
next birth ; or if more wicked, he may be sent down 
to one or other of innumerable hells, to reappear, 
however, on earth iu imneial, animal, and vegetable 
forms before he rises to^the human ; or if a peculiarly 
heinous tnuisgrcssoi, he niaj he consigned to perdi- 
tion until the dissolution of all things 


Now to attain each ot the three- 
future bliw, and escape the three 'fe4tei kinds of 
future punishment, there are thr66 eqOflHy distinct 
paths marked out in the sacred books of like Hindus. 

To secure advance in the next bftih, SB -the neces- 
sary duties peculiar to caBte must be eaveftdly dis- 
charged ; and the ordinary practices and Ceremonies 
of religion must be diligently observed* To obtain 
on entrance into the (>aradise of one of the superior 
gods, there must be the pei fonnance of some extra- 
ordinary services to the deities, or some acts of ex- 
traordinary merit. But to render a man worthy of 
absorption into Brahm, he must adopt peculiar 
austerity in his mode of life ; lie must apply himseli 
sedulously to divine knowledge; and above all, he 
j must give himself up to pure and intense meditation 
on the Eternal Spirit. It is in the powr*. of the 
three higher castes to reach any one of the kinds of 
bliss net bcfoie the Hindu; but the Sudra must 
limit his ambition in eitlici the interim kinds of 
bhhs, and when he has attained this primary object 
in a future hitth, he may then aspire to tho highest ( 
beatitude — final abruption in Brahm. 

The gods of Hinduism Are almost numbeiL 
and lienee the immense vanety of sects in India, 
each deriving its denomination horn the name of its 
favourite divinity . At the head of tins immense ( 
pantheon must he placed the members of the Hindu 
Triad, who, of course, attract the greatest num- | 
her of votaries and the largest amount ot reverence. 

It is not a little remaihable, that though BiaJnm i 
occupies the first position among the Sacred Tlnce, 
and might be supposed, as the Creator, to call forth 
tho special homage of tho creature, the active I 
worship of this dutv In* almost completely fallen J 
into desuetude among the people generally 7 
still vvoi shipped by one class, the Brahmans, at un 
rise ev cry morning, when they repeat an incantation | 
containing a descuption of his image, and as an act | 
of worship present him with a single flower; hut * 

Mr Elphinslone informs us, he was never much wor- 
slupptd, and has now but one temple in India 
Vishnu and Shiva, however, with their consorts, have j 
always seemed the greatest amotm**of practical 
homage, and their sects arc more numerous tlian any \ 
other of the sectH of India. Professor Horace i 
Wilson says, that tho representatives ot Jiese two | 
superior deities have in course of time borne away 
the palm from the prototypes, and that Krishna^ 
Jidrna , or the Lingam , are almost the only forms 
under which Vwhnu and Shiva are now adored in ! 
most parts of India. ( 

The worsluppers of the Sakti, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly nu- 
merous among all classes of Hindus. It has been 
computed that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least three- 
fourths are of this sect ; of the remaining fourth, 
three parte are Vauhnaxu, and one Sawa*> When 
the worshippers of Sakti incline towards the adora- 
tion of Visftmi, the personified Sakti is termed Lakth* 1 
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mi at Maha Ldksktni ; but when they incline towards 
the adoration of Shiva, the personified SaJcti is termed 
JPamati, Bhaom % or Durga . The bride of Shim, in 
one or other of her many and varied forms, is one of 
the most popular emblems in Bengal and along the 
Qanges. The chief ceremony of initiation in all 
Hindu sects is the communication by the teacher to 
the disciple, of the Mantra, which generally consists 
of thu name of some deity, or a short address to him ; 
tut is communicated in a whisper, and never lightly 
revealed to the uninitiated. Another distinction 
amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, is ihe 
term or terms with which the religious members sa- 
lute each other when they meet, or in which they 
are addressed by the lay members. But the usual 
mode of discriminating one sect from another is by 
various fantastic streaks on the face, breast, and 
arms. For this purpose all the Vaislmava sects em- 
ploy a white earth called gopichandana , widely to be 
of the purest description, should bo brought from 
l)wiirak\, being said to be tlic soil of a-pool in that 
place where the Gnjiis drowned themselves when 
they heard of Krishna's death. The common gopi- 
chandana , however, is nothing but a magnesia or cal- 
careous clay. 

The worship of Shim appears to be the most pre- 
\alontand popular of all the modes of adoration, if we 
may judge from the number of shrines dedicated to 
the only form under which Shiva is reverenced, that 
of the Li ogam; yet these temples are scarcely ever 
the resort of numerous votaries, and are regarded with 
comparatively little veneration by the Hindus. Be- 
nares, howexer, forms an exception, and the temple 
«»f Visweswara, "the Lord of all,” an epithet of Shiva, 
represented as usual by a Lin gam, is thronged with a 
never-ceasing crowd of worshippers. “ The adora- 
tion of Shiva indeed , 11 as Professor II. H. Wilson 
remarks, “ has never assumed, in upper India, a po- 
pular form. He appears in his shrines only in an 
unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic purpose 
«jf which is little understood, or regarded by the un- 
initiated .and vulgar, and which offers nothing to 
interest die feelings or excite the imagination. No 
legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic and 
pleasing character ; and above all, such legends ns 
are narrated in the Puranas and Tantras have not 
been presented to the Hindus in any accessible 
shape. The Sabas have no workB in any of the 
common dialects , 4 like the Rdmdyam, the Bdnita, 
or the Bkakta M<Ud Indeed, as far as any inquiry 
has yet been instituted, no work whatever exists, in 
any vernacular dialect, in which the actions of Siva, 
in any of his forms, are celebrated. It must be kept 
In mind, however, that these observations are in- 
tended to apply only to Oangetio Hindustan, for m the 
south of India popular legends relating to local mani- 
festations of Srva are not uncommon. Correspond- 
ing lathe absence of multiplied forms of this divi- 
mty, ae objects of worship, and to the want of those 
w^k® which attach importance to particular mani- 


festations of the favourite god, the people can scarcely 
be said to be divided into different sects, any farther 
than as they may have certain religious mendicants 
for their spiritual guides. Actual divisions of the 
worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to those 
religious personages, collected sometimes in opu cm 
and numerous associations ; but for the greater part 
detached, few, and indigent.” 

The course of worship among the Hindus consists 
in circumambulating the tomplo, keeping the rigid 
hand to it, as often as the devotee pleases : the wor- 
shipper then enters the vestibule, and if a boll is sus^ 
ponded there, as is commonly the case, he strike* 
two or three times upon it. He then advances ta 
the threshold of the shrine, presents Ins offering 
which the officiating Brahman receives, mutters In- 
audibly a short prayer, accompanied with prostra- 
tion, or simply with the act of lilting the hands 
to the forehead, and then departs. There is no 
thing like a religious service, and the hurried man 
nor in which the whole is performed, the quick suc- 
cession of worshippers, the gloomy aspect of the 
shrine, and the scattering about of water, oil, anrf 
faded tlowem, inspire anything but feelings of rover 
ence and devotion. 

Besides the usual forms of religious homage amt 
rites of worship, there are other acts which, accord- 
ing to tiic religion of the Hindu, possess such ex- 
traordinary merit as to entitle the porformcr to an* 
entrance into one or other of the heavens of the god*. 
Some of the most prominent of these are thus enu- 
merated by Dr. Duff: “ Fastings, frequent, long- 
continued, and accompanied by various meditative 
exercises : — the presenting of gifts to tho Brahmans, 
such as a valuable piece of land, cow*, horses, or 
elephants, large stuns of silver or of gold, houses 
well stored with food, clothes, and utensils: — the 
honouring of Brahmans with feasts, which are re- 
plenished with all manner of rare delicacies and 
expensive luxuries : readings and recitations of por- 
tions of the Mahahhagit and other Bhastras, on aus- 
picious days ; and rehearsals for weeks or mouths 
together of those legends whioh embody the histories 
of their gods, accompanied with dancings and wav- 
ings of brushes, and the jinglings of rings, and the 
„ noises of instrumental music : — the digging of public 
wells, or tanks, or pools of water * to quench the 
thirst of mankind;’ the building of public ghfits or 
Bights of steps along the banks of rivers, to assist 
the faithful in their ablutions; the planting and con- 
secrating of trees to afford a shade, and of groves to 
furnish refreshment to holy pilgrims ; the repairing 
of old temples, or the erecting of new, in honour o( 
the gods :«~long and arduous pilgrimages to the con- 
fluence of sacred streams, — to* spots that li&ve been 
immortalized by the exploits of gods or the penances 
of holy sages, -—or to shrines where the presence of 
some divinity may be more than ordinarily realised, 
and his favours and blessgigs with more than wonted 
affluence bestowed. Besides these, and others toe 
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tedious to be recounted, must be specially noted the 
manifold practices of self-murder. Certain modes of 
voluntary religious suicide some of the Shasfcras dis- 
tinctly recommend, annexing thereto promises of a 
heavenly recompense. To the modes thus divinely 
appointed the fervent but blind and perverse zeal of 
deluded votaries has not been Blow in adding many 
more to t<?sfify the intensity of their devotion. 
Hence it is that numbers annually throw themselves 
over precipices and are dashed to pieces,— or cast 
themselves into sacred rivers and are drowned, — or 
bury themselves alive in graves which may have been 
dug )»v their nearest kindred. All these, and other 
modes of self-murder, arc practised with the distinct 
expectation of earning an entrance into heaven. But 
the most celebrated of them all is the rito of Bati or 
.‘■'tit toe." 

The primitive form of Hinduism was, as we have 
seen, the religion of the Vedas, dating somewhere 
about n. c. 1400. At length philosophers appeared 
who avowed themselves not only critics, but op- 
ponents of the doctrines of these ancient sacred 
hooks. Three systems arose, the Sankhya , the 
Nyaya, and the Vedanta] and each system being 
divided into two parts, six schools of philosophy 
were formed somewhere between n. c. 700 and 
fi. 0. 000, which systems are, even at this day, 
taught at Benares. The earliest of these systems 
is undoubtedly the Sankhya, which is attributed to 
the sage Knpila as its author ; but the procise 
date of any one of the three it is impossible to dis- 
cover. One thing, however, is certain, that they 
gradually succeeded in destroying the credit and 
authority of the Vedas. At length, while Brahman- 
ism was still struggling with the metaphysical schools 
which wore dividing the public mind, Budha ap- 
peared, regarding it as the groat object of his mission 
to overturn the ancient religion of the Hindus. A 
contest now commenced between Budhutm and Brah - 
nanism , which last cd for a long period. For seven or 
eight centuries after the Christian era, Budhiste were 
in turn patronised, neglected, and persecuted by the 
kings of India. When driven from the Ganges 
they fled to Nopaul, or soitght refuge among the 
hills of the Dekkan. 

41 Wo first hoar of Siva worship," says Mrs. Speir, 
in her recent work, entitled * Life in Ancient India, 1 
“ about B. c. 300, some centuries after the first pro- 
mulgation of Buddhism, but before Buddhism had 
become the court religion. At that time Alexander 
the Great was dead : Seleucus held Baetria and Ba- 
bylon, and his ambassador Megasthenes dwelt* with 
Hindu Bains at Patna, on the Ganges. Brahmam- 
eal philosophy had bofore this time made war upon 
the Vedas ; Bain and Fire-worship had become ob- 
solete, and Sacrifice typical*; the Greoks were not 
therefore likely to see Soma-festivals, or to hear of 
offerings to lndra and Agni ; aud as the philosophic 
Brahmans reserved their religious doctrine for the 
privileged few, the. only obvious religions were those 


of the populace, which Megastlienes describes as Siva 
worship on the hills and Vaishnava worship in the 
plains. The first was, he says, celebrated in tumul- 
tuous festivals, the worshippers anointing their bo- 
dies, wearing crowns of flowers and sounding bells 
aud cymbals. From this the Greeks conjecture that 
Siva worship must be derived from Bacchus or 
Dionysus, and have been carried to the East in 
the traditionary expedition which Bacchus made in 
company with Hercules. This view was confirmed 
by finding that the wild vine grew in some of the 
very districts where this worship flourished. But 
these conjectures are treated by Professor Lassen as 
pure invention, and all that he accepts from the ob- 
servations of Megasthenes is, that Siva worship was 
prevalent in the hills of India previous to the reign 
of Chandragupta. 

11 For a time the Bralmmris resisted this imiova 
tion, and refused their patronage both to Siva and 
his worshippers; but the popular current was too 
strong for their virtue, it swept away their break- 
waters, and left them in danger of unimportance and 
neglect. Then perceiving their selfish errors, and look- 
ing for a selfish remedy, the old Brahmans resolved 
to consecrate the people’s harbours, or, in other 
words, to adopt the people’s gods. Unable to stand 
like Moses, firmly promulgating a law which they 
declared Divine, they took the part of Aaron and 
presided over worship to the Golden Calf. From 
this era the morality and grandeur of ancient Brah- 
manism degenerated.” 

From the Chinese wc learn that Budhism was 
patronized in Central India so late as A. D. 045 ; but 
in the course of the seventh century it seems to have 
gradually disappeared, and S/mim to have taken its 
place as the favourite worship of the Brahmans, and 
Shiva as the presiding deity of tlieir order. To this 
day the greater number of sacred castes, particularly 
those who practise the rites of the Vedas, or who 
profess the study of the Shastras, receive Shiva as 
their tutelary deity, wear his insignia, and worship 
the Livgam cither in temples, in their houses, or on 
the side of a sacred stream, providing in the latter 
case Lirtgams kneaded out of the mud or clay of the 
river’s bed. The worship of the god Vishnu now 
began to prevail. He had been mentioned in the 
Rig-Vtfda, but merely as an inferior divinity. The 
publication of the Bhagavat-Gita , which is generally 
dated about the seventh or eighth century, made 
Vishnu a prominent god, styling him even the 
Supreme Deity, from whom all things have issued, 
and into whom all things shall be absorbed. For a 
time the religions of the Vaishnava end of the 
Shiva sects contended for the masteiy. The two 
parties split up into numberless little sects, worship- 
ping either the one deity or the other, in some one 
of his varied forms, or perhaps his consort, under one 
or other of her varied appellations. What has been 
the effect of the cumbrous and complicated system 
of idolatry which, now constitutes Hinduism is see* 
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b rhe degraded, debased, and immoral condition 
bio which the whole Hindu population is plunged. 
Such is, indeed, the natural result of their reli- 
gion. “It matters not, 1 ' Professor Horace Wilson 
truly remarks, “ how atrocious a sinner may ho, if he 
paints his face, his breast, his anus, with certain see- 
tarial marks ; or, which is bettor, if he brands Ids 
skin permanently with them with a hot iron stamp ; 
if ho is constantly chanting hymns in honour of 
Vishnd; or, what is equally efficacious, if lie spends 
hours in the simple reiteration of his name or names ; 
if ho die with the word ITari, or Rdma, or Kruriind, 
on his lips, and the thought of him in his mind, lie 
may have lived a monster of iniquity, — he is certain 
of heaven.” 

During the last half century much 1ms been done 
to ameliorate the condition of the Hindus. Missions 
have been established throughout almost every part 
of India; somewhere about 2U0 stations and 400 
missionaries are scattered over the entire Peninsula ; 
and from the indirect, as well ns the direct influence 
of Christianity, a decided improvement lias been 
effected in the general aspect and condition of the 
country. The Marquis of Hastings, who went to 
India in 181 H as governor- general, was the first to 
lend the. influence, of government to the cause of 
civilization among the natives. lie gave every en- 
couragement. private and public, to schools and col- 
leges. llmler his auspices the Calcutta School 
Society, the School Hook Society, the Hindu Col- 
lege, and other institutions sprung into being. He 
also abolished the censorship of the press. Lord 
Hentinck abolished the Suit** throughout the Bri- 
tish possessions of India, and Lord llnrdiiigc made 
great, and in various instances, successful exertions 
to have it abolished in the dominions of the native 
princes not under British rule. Infanticide has been 
very extensively suppressed. The Phan si agars or 
Thugs, with whrfm it was a religious duty to murder 
and plunder, have been nearly, if not entirely, rooted 
out. A stop lias been put in a good degree, to the 
Meriah sacrifices in the extensive hill- tract* of Orissa. 
The law which declare* that a native Mlmll forfeit his 
paternal inheritance, by becoming a Christian, lias 
been abrogated. Caste, the greatest obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in India, lias, in some degree, 
been put down. The marriage of Hindu widows lias 
been sanctioned. Jn the courts the practice of swear- 
ing is in some places changed, the Bible being sub- 
stituted for the water of the Ganges ; or the wit- 
nesses only required to make a declaration that they 
speak the truth. Above all, the preaching of the 
gospel extensively, both by European and native 
missionaries, and the establishment of schools for 
die instruction of the young in general knowledge, 
and the elements of pure Bible Christianity, havo 
done much to undermine and prepare for the final 
overthrow of the gigantic fabric of Hinduism. No 
doubt the recent insurrection in the North-western 
parts of India has put a temporary arrest on the 


progress of missions in that quarter ; but when the 
cloud which now darkens the horizon of India shall 
have passed away ; when this fierco outbreak of Mo- 
hammedan ambition and Brahmanical jealousy shall 
have been suppressed, the work of missions will bo 
resumed with redoubled zeal and energy, and Chris- 
tianity will at length, by God’s blessing, cover the 
whole peninsula of Hindustan from the Himalaya 
mountains to Cape Comorin. 

HINNOM (Valley of), a noted valley situated 
on the south of Jerusalem, where the Apostate Is- 
raelites celebrated the horrid rites of Moloch (which 
sue), often acc.ompauicd with human sacrifices. This 
valley is rather more than half a-mile long, about 
fifty yards broad, and twenty deep. By the Old 
Testament prophets it is sometimes called Tophi /, 
from the tabvcis, in Hebrew toph, with which the 
cries of the victims were drowned. After the Ba- 
bylonian captivity# when the Jews bad renounced 
their love of idolatry, they held Hiimom in abhor- 
rence, casting into it the carcases of dead animals 
and the bodies of malefactors ; lighting up fires in 
flic valley to consume the offal. Hence G vicuna 
came to signify the place of final torment. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, the mythical sea-horse of the 
ancient classical mythology. It wns believed to he 
a kind of marine deity, half horse, half fish, and em- 
ployed in the service of Poseidon of the Greeks o» 
Nipturn* of the llomans. 

IIIPPOOENTAUK. Sec Ckntauiw. 

1IIPPOCRATIA, a festival held by the Area 
dianB in honour of Poseidon, in course of which it 
was customary to lead horses and mules gaily ca- 
parisoned in procession. It is supposed to have cor- 
responded to the ConsUALIA (which see) of the Ho- 
mans. 

II1PPOLA1TI8, a surname of Athena, under 
which she was worshipped at Illppola in Laconia. 

IUPPONA, an ancient heathen deity worshipped 
by grooms who usually kept an image of this god- 
dess in the stables tHat they might invoke her to 
bless the horses. 

111RSCIIAU (Congregation of), a class of 10- 
ligious established by ^William, abbot of Jlirscliuii, 
in the diocese of Spire in Germany. It was formed 
on the model of that of Clugny. (See CluniacER- 
, STANS.) Its founder died in 1091, The monks went 
by the name of the Hirsangiaii monks. 

HISAGIJS, a river-god who decided the dispute 
between Athena and Poseidon about the possession 
of Athens. 

IIISTOPEDES, a name given to the EuromTans 
(which see), a branch of the Arians, in the fourth cen- 
tury, because they immersed in baptism, as Epipha- 
nies relates, with the heels upwards and the head 
downwards, baptizing, however, in this singular way, 
only the upper parts of the body as far as the breast. 

HOAGNAM, a deity among the Chinese, who is 
believed to preside over the eyes. 

HOBAL, an idoPof the ancient Arabians, which 
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was demolished by Mol dimmed after lie had taken 
possession of Mecca. It was surrounded with three 
hundred and sixty smaller idols, each of them pre- 
siding over one day of the lunar year. 

“ HOC AGE” (Lat. Do this), a form of words so- 
Inniily pronounced by a herald, when the ancient 
Homans were about to engage in a public sacrifice. 
Jf implied that the whole attention of the poodle was 
to ho fixed on the sacred employment. Do this, as it 
were, and nothing else. 

110-CIDtNG,anamc given in China to the priests 
of Fo or Budlia. They strongly inculcate upon their 
followers the worship of Budlia, the sacred books, 
and the priesthood, which aro termed the three 
gom*. See Gems (The Three). 

HOD AMO, a priest of the Pagan inhabitants of 
the island of Socotra, on the coast of Africa, who 
worshipped the moon, and had temples called Mo- 
I quamos, in which that luminary was adored. The 
llodamn was annually chosen and presented with a 
staff and a cross ns the einbleniH of his functions. 

IIODUR, a Scandinavian god, son of Odin. He 
is represented in the Eddn as blind, and yet so strong 
that he slew Bald nr by throwing at him the twig of 
a mistletoe, which pierced him through and through. 
Referring to this murder the Kdda says of Hddur, 

“ Both gods ami men would be very glad if they 
Aeve.r had occasion to pronounce his name, for they 
\till long have cause to remember the deod perpe- 
taited by his band.” See Balihjr. 
cJ^IOFFMANTSTS, the followers of Daniel lloff- 
inan, professor first of logic, and afterwards of theology, 
hi the university of Helmstadt in Germany. In the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of tho seven- 
teenth cent ury lie taught that the light of reason, even 
io» it is set forth in the writings of the most eminent 
philosophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, is injurious 
to religion ; and, accordingly, ho declared his decided 
opposition to all philosophical inquiry. This led to 
a koon controversy, in which Hoffman was joined by 
a number of ardent supporters!!' At length such was 
the heat and animosity manifested between the two 
parties, that the civil government found it necessary 
to interpose, and to refer the matter to arbitration, 
the result of which was, that Hoffman was called 
’upon to recant, which accordingly he did, and thus 
escaped all further persecution. 

HOFFMANNITES, a new sect of a mystic and 
! apocalyptic character, which arose in 1854 among 
tlic Pietists in Wiirtemberg. Their leader is Dr. 
Hoffmann of Ludwigsburg, son of the founder of the 
piefistio colony of Kornthal, and brother to tttfe dis- 
tinguished court- preacher at Berlin. He is de- 
scribed by Dr. Schaff as a man of much talent, learning, 
ami piety, lie was elected in 1848 a member of the 
parliament of Frankfort in opposition to Dr. Strauss, 

I the author of ‘The Life of Jesus.’ Dr. Hoffmann 
regards the church, »n its present mixture with the 
world, as the modern Babylon hastening to destruc- 
tion, dimly foreshadowed by the revolution of 1848, | 


and he looks to the Holy l^aiul as destined to be the 
scene of the gathering of God's own people to await 
the second coining of Christ. His friends made pre- 
paration for an emigration to Palestine, and we 
learn, on the authority of Dr. Schaff, tliat they ac- 
tually applied to the Sultan for a gift of that coun- 
try, but of course without success. They formed 
great expectations from the Eastern war, but these 
have not as yet been realized. 

HOG (Tim Sacrifice of the). The Jews were 
strictly prohibited from using the hog as food. The 
reason of this prohibition is supposed by MAiinotiides 
to have been the filthy feeding of the animal, and its 
wallowing in the mire ; others trace it to the cir- 
cumstance that the hog is a carnivorous animal, and 
others still believe that tho flesh of the hog, when 
used as food, would have produced the leprosy, to 
which the inhabitants of the East have always been 
liable. But whatever might be the cause of its pro- 
hibition as an article of food, the hog has always 
been held in special abhorrence by the Jews. They 
were not allowed so much as to open one of these 
animals, to take out the fat and apply it to any urc. 
In regard to this animal the Jews are so scrupulous, 
that they say they may not touch a hog when alive 
with one of their lingers, it being a proverbial say- 
ing among them, that ten measures of leprosy de- 
scending into tho world, swine took to themselves 
nine of them, and the rest of the world one. It is a 
curious circumstance, and one which strikingly bIiows 
the ignorance which prevailed among the ancient 
Pagans as to the religion of the Jews, that Plutarch, 
in his writings, introduces one Callistratus saying, that 
the Jews refrained from eating the flesh of a hog out 
of the great respect in which they held that animal, 
because, by turning tho ground with his muzzle, lie 
had taught men husbandry. Such an assertion iB 
unworthy of a writer so intelligent and generally 
well-informed as Plutarch undoubtedly was. The 
true reason probably why the Jews accounted the 
hog an abomination was, because of its use among 
Rome, idolatrous nations. Not only, however, did 
the Hebrews abstain from the use of hog’s flesh; 
the Egyptians, Arabians, Phoenicians, and other 
neighbouring nations also refrained fro*n this kind of 
food. And yet from the frequency with which swine 
are seen painted on the monuments, these animals 
appear to have been reared in considerable numbers 
among the Egyptians ; but for what purpose it is 
difficult even to conjecture. The Scythians would 
not sacrifice them, nor even rear them. At this day 
the Kalmuck Tartars will not feed these animals, 
though the Budhist religion does not forbid them. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans hogs formed 
a frequent class of victims in their sacrifices, so tliat 
the Suovdaurilta of the Romans, and the Trittua of 
the Greeks, consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an ox, 
were not unfrequently employed on sacred occasion* 
Thus in the regular and general lustration or purifi- 
cation of the whole Roman people, which took plane 
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tt the end of every five years, this was the species 
of sacrifice which was offered in the Campus Mivr- 
tius, where the people assembled for the purpose. 
These, indeed, were the most common animal sacri- 
fices at Rome. They were porfomted in all cases of 
a lustration, and the victims were carried around the 
thing to be lustrated, whether it was a city, a peo- 
ple, or a piece of land. In the arch of Constantine at 
Rome there is still seen a representation of the 
vetawMa . It whba practice also among the Greeks 
and Romans to offer a hog in sacrifice to Cores at 
the beginning of harvest, and another to Bacchus 
before they began to gather the vintage ; because the 
animal is equally hostile to the growing corn and the 
loaded vineyard. It is possible that to this practice 
there may be an allusion in Isa. lxvi. 3, “ lie that kill- 
eth an ox is as if he slew a man ; he that sacrificeth a 
lamb, as if he cut off a dog's neck ; he that offereth 
an oblation, as if he offered swine's blood ; he that 
burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul delight - 
eth in their abominations." 

The Hindus hold the hog in as great abhorrence 
as the Jews themselves do. In his third avatar or in- 
carnation, Vishnu assumed the form of a hog. The 
Mohammedans, also, who have imbibed many Jew- 
ish prejudices and customs, abhor hogs, and look up- 
on them as so unclean that they dare not toucli 
them ; and should they do so, even by chance, they 
become thereby polluted. 

HOLOCAUSTS. See Burnt-Offerings. 

HOLY, tliat which is morally pure, set apart from 
a common to a sacred use, or devoted to God. 

HOLY ASHES. See Ashes, Asii-Weiinesday. 

HOLY CANDLES. See Candlemas Day. 

HOLY-CROSS DAY. See Exaltation of tin: 
Cross. 

HOLY-DAYS. See Festivals. 

} HOLY FIRE. See Fire, Fire (Holy)/ 

I HOLY FONT. See Font 
rilHOLY GHOST, the third Person in the blessed 
Trinity. He is also termed the Holy Spirit, and 
believed by all Trinitarian Christians to be the same 
in substance with the Father and the Son, and equal 
to them in power and glory. This was the doctrine 
of the primitive Christian church, founded on nu- 
merous passages of the Holy Scriptures. Thus we 
find the Holy Ghost combined with the Father and 
the Son on a distinct footing of equality, or rather 
identity in the baptismal formula, Matt, xxviii. 19, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” And again, the name Holy 
Ghost is interchanged with that of God in Acts v. 
d, 4, “ But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back part of the price of the land ? Whiles it re- 
mained, was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, 
ins It not in thine own power? why hast thou con- 
•wived this thug In thine heart? thou hast not lied 


unto men. but unto God.” Nut only is the Holy 
Ghost thus termed God, but the Divine attributes 
are ascribed to him in various passages. Thus II u 
is said to be omniscient,! Cor. ii. 10, 11. Omni- 
potent, Luke i. 35, where he is termed “ the Power 
of tho Highest;” Eternal, Heb. ix. 14. The works 
of God are ascribed also to the Holy Ghost; for 
example, creation, Gon. ii. 2; Job xxvi. 13; Ps 
civ. 30. The Holy Ghost is joined with tho Fa- 
thor and the Son in tho apostolic blessing pro- 
nounced upon the Corinthian church, 2 Cor. xiii 
14, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
lovo of God, and tho communion of tho Holy 
Ghost, bo with you all. Amen."' He is stated also 
to be the author of all those extraordinary gifts 
which were communicated to the Church of Christ 
in the earliest period of her history, and to impart to 
the souls of men in all ages those regenerating and 
sanctifying influences which can alone tit them for 
serving God on earth, and enjoying him in heaven. 
From considerations such as these, the Holy Ghent 
is concluded to he a Divine Person, equal to the 
Father and the Son. 

In the fourth century, when the church was agi- 
tated with tho Arian controversy, various different opi- 
nions began to be expressed in regard to tho nature 
and constitution of the Holy Ghost. Tho council 
of Nice, a. d. 325, hud been silent on tho subject. 
Lactam i UK, while be separated the Sou from the 
Father after the manner of the Arums, confounded 
the Holy Spirit with tho Son, as the Sahel liana did. 
Some writers followed his example, while others as- 
cribed a distinct personality to the Spirit, but asserted 
that he was subordinate to both the Father and tho 
Son. The most prominent individual, however, in 
tho fourth century, who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, was tho Semi -Arum Macedonius, bishop 
of Constantinople, who is said to have reasoned 
thus: “The Holy Spirit is either begotten or not 
begotten; if the latter, we have two uncreated be- 
ings, the Father and tfie Spirit ; if begotten, hcimut 
be begotten either of the Father or of the Son ; it 
of the Father, it followg that there are two Sons in 
the Trinity, and hence brothers; hut if of the Son, 
we have a grandson of God.” In opposition to this 
reasoning, Gregory of Nazianzurn simply remarked, 
that not the idea of generation, but that of proces- 
sion is to be applied to the Iloly Spirit, according to 
John xv. 26, and that the procession of the Spirit 
is quite as incomprehensible as the generation of the 
Son. 

Thff rise of the Macedonian heresy occasioned con- 
siderable discussion, and at length the general council 
of Constantinople, A. n. 381, influenced chiefly by 
Gregory of Nazianzurn, decided the point as to the 
nature of the Spirit, not by applying the term Ho 
of the same substance, to the Spirit, as the 
Nicene council had done in th^caae of the contro- 
versy as to the nature of the Son, bat simply by 
determining that he proceeded from the Father. It 
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would appear that when the Niccne-Constantinopo- 
litan creed was formed, the most conflicting opinions 
were held by different divines, thus clearly calling 
for a definite deliverance of the church upon the 
subject. Gregory of Nazianzum gives a summary of 
the chief opinions in regard to the Iloly Spirit at 
the time when the council of Constantinople was 
held : “ Some of the wise men amongst us regard 
the Holy Spirit as an energy, others think that he 
is a creature, some again that he is God himself, and, 
lastly, there are some who do not know what opinion 
to adopt, from reverence, as they say, for the Sacred 
Scriptures, because they do not teach anything do 
finite on this point. Eustathius of Scbaste belonged 
to this latter class. Eusebius of Casaarca was the 
more willing to subordinate the Spirit to both the 
Eat her and the Sou, the more he was disposed to ad- 
mit the subordination of the Son to the Father. He 
thinks that the Spirit is the first of all rational be- 
ings, blit belongs nevertheless to the Trinity. Hilary 
was satisfied that that, which search ctli the deep 
things of God, must be itself divine, though he could 
not find any passage in Scripture in which the name 
1 God' was given to the Holy Spirit. He also ad- 
vises us not to be perplexed by the language of 
Scripture, in which both the Eat her and the Son are 
sometimes called Spirit. Cv rill of .Jerusalem, too , 
endeavours to confine himself to the use of scrip- 
tural definitions on the nature of the Holy Spirit, 
though lie distinctly separates him from all created 
beings, and regards him as an essential part of the 
Trinity/ 1 Basil, sunmmed flic Great, also, at the 
same period, published a treatise expressly on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit, in which ho maintained 
that the name God should he given to the Holy 
Spirit, and appealed, iu support of this view, both 
to Scripture in general, and to the baptismal formula 
in particular. Without, however, laying much stress 
upon the name itself, he simply demanded that the 
Spirit, so far from being regarded as a creature, 
should be considered as inseparable from both the 
Father and the Son. 

In so far as the particulav heresy of Macedonius 
was concernod, the canons of the council of Constan- 
tinople were quite satisfactory. “The relation,” 
says Hagen bach, in his ‘History of Doctrines, 1 “ of 
the Spirit to the Trinity in general had been deter- 
mined, but the particular relation in which he stands 
to the Son and the Father sejiaratidy, remained yet 
to he decided. Inasmuch as the formula declared, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, wjthout 
making any distinct mention of the Son, room was 
left for doubt, whether it denied the procession of 
the Spirit from the latter, or not. On the one hand, 
the assertion that the Spirit proceeds only from the 
Father, and not from the Son, seemed to favour the 
notion, that the Son is subordinate to the Father ; 
3ii the other, to maintain fjiat ho proceeds from both 
the Father and the Son, would be placing the Spirit 
in a still greater dependence (vis. on two persons, in- 

J 


stead of one). Thus the desire fully to establish the 
Divinity of the Son, would easily detract from the 
Divine nature of the Spirit ; the wish, on the con- 
trary, to prove the self-existence and independence 
of the Spirit, would tend to throw the importance of 
the Son into the shade. The Greek fathers, Atha- 
nasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
others, asserted the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father, without distinctly denying that he also pro- 
ceeds from the Son. Epiplianius, on the other hand, 
ascribed the origin of the Spirit to both the Fathet 
and the Son, with whom Marccllusof Ancyra agreed. 
But Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret would 
not in any way admit that the Spirit owes his ex- 
istence to the Son, and defended t heir opinion in 
opposition to Oyrill of Alexandria. The Latin fa 
tliors, on the contrary, and Augustine in particular, 
taught, the procession of the Spirit from both the 
Father and the Son. This doctrine, was so firmly 
established in ilie West, that at the third synod of 
[ Toledo (a. D. 589) the clause fil toque was added to 
the confession of faith adopted by the council of Con- 
stantinople. which afterwards led to the disruption 
between the Eastern and Western church.” 

The addition made by the Spanish church to 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed, was afterwards 
adopted by the churches of France and Germany . 
The Eastern or Greek church refused to recognize 
the change, as, in their view, unwarranted and hero- 
tieal (sec Fvlioquf), and to this day, the question 
as to the single or double procession of the Holy 
Ghost is one of the main grounds of difference be- 
tween the Greek church and the churches of the 
West. See Procession (Double) of the Holy 
Ghost. 

HOLY HANDKERCHIEF. See Handeucihff 
(Holy). 

“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY.” See Cherubic al 
Hymn. 

HOLY MORTAR. Sec Mortar (Holy). 

HOLY OIL. Sec Anointing Oil. 

HOLY PLACE. See Tabernacle, Temple. 

HOLY OF HOLIES. See Tabernacle, Tem 
plk. 

HOLY ROOD DAY, a festival celebrated on the 
3d of May in commemoration of the Empress He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine, having discovered 
what was believed to be the true cross. This festi- 
val was instituted in the sixth century by Pope Gre- 
gory the Great. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. See Bible. 

HOLY SYNOD. See Synod (Holy). 

HOLY TABLE. See Communion Table. 

HOLY THURSDAY. See Maundy Thurs- 
day. 

HOLY WARS. See Crusades. 

HOLY WATER, See Water (Holy). 

HOLY WEEK, See Passion Week. 

HOMA, a sacrifice to fire among the Hindus 
which the Brahmans alone have the privilege of par 
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forming* It is simply a fire kindled with a kind of 
consecrated wood, into the flames of which they cast 
a little boiled rice sprinkled with melted butter. 
This sacrifice is performed by the father of the no- 
vice at the initiation of a Brahman. When the fire 
has been consecrated, it is carried into a jjarticular 
apartment of the house, where it is kept up day and 
night with great care, until the ceremony is ended. 
It would be considered a very inauspicious event if 
for want of attention, or by any accident, it should 
happen to go out. 

ITOMAGYRIUS, a surname of Zeus among live 
ancient Greeks, under which lie was worshipped at 
: ASgium, on the north-west coast of the Peloponnesus, 

' where Agamemnon is said to have assembled the 
Greek chiefs for the purpose of deliberating about 
the Trojan war. It was under this name also that 
Zeus was worshipped as patronising the Achsuuu 
league. 

IIOMILLYR1UM OF CHARLEMAGNE, a 
•election of sermons made by order of’ Charlemagne 
in the eighth century, in order to assist those clergy- 
men, and they were numerous at that period, who 
wero unable to compose their own sermons. At an 
earlier period, there hud beeu prepared for this pur- 
pose selections from the discourses of the Fathers, 
and which the clergy were permitted to read in their 
churches. But these selections having been greatly 
corrupted through the ignorance of the age, the 
Emperor Charles directed an improved collection to 
be made by one of his clergy, Paul Warnefrid or 
Paulus Diaconus of the abbey of Montecnssmo. 
Thus by means of "this Homiliarium, the sermons 
preached on Sundays and festival days were collected 
aud arranged, and the order of biblical texts being 
observed which had been gradually formed in the 
Roman church from the time of Gregory the Great, 
that order came more generally into use, and a 
greater degree of uniformity in this respect was in- 
troduced. To extend the usefulness of the Hnmilia- 
rium, several councils ordered its translation into 
different languages. The example of Charlemagne 
was speedily followed, and seveud Hoiniliaria ap- 
peared in the eighth and ninth centuries, all of them, 
however, in the Latin language. Ottfrid of Weis- 
senburg appears to have been the first who composed 
a Homiliarium in the German language, 
j HOMILIES (Gr. HvmiUm , discourses), the name 
given in the ancient Christian church to the Sek 
icons (which see), or discourses which were delivered 
on the Lord's Day, and on festivals, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the people. All the homilies 
which bave been preserved both by the Greek and 
Latin Fathers were composed by bishops. 

HOMILIES (Book of), plain discourses drawn up 
•t the Reformation, to be used in the churches in 
England “ on any Sunday or holy-day when there is 
no sermon. 1 ' The first book, which appeared in the 
of Edward the Sixth, is attributed chiefly to 
Arthbishop Cranmer, aided, as is generally supposed, 


by Ridley and Latimer. The second book appeared 
in 1562 in flic reign of Elizabeth. It is difficult, if I 
not impossible, to ascertain precisely the authors of 
the discourses in either Book, and many inoinlierK ot 
the Church of England disapprove of some of the 
doctrines which they inculcate, such as the sacra- 
mental diameter of marriage, baptismal regeneration, 
and the real presence in the euclmrist. 

IIOMINJCOL.E (Lat. man-worshippers), a term 
of reproach applied by the Ai’oemnakianh (which 
see), and others to those who worshipped the God- 
man Christ Jesus. 

I10MMKS ^INTELLIGENCE (Fr. men of 
understanding), a sect which appeared in the No- 
thcrluudh in the fifteenth century, headed by William 
of llildesheim or Hildciiissen, a Carmelite friar. 
They are thought by Mo&hcim to have been a brand i 
of the Brethren ok the Free Spirit (which 
see) ; for they asserted that a new law of the Holy 
Spirit aud spiritual liberty was about to be an- 
nounced. They taught various doctrines wliidi 
tended no doubt to prepare the way for the Reforma- 
tion. Thus they preached justification through the 
merits of Christ without the deeds of the law. They 
rejected priestly absolution, maintaining that Christ 
alone can forgive sins. They held that voluntary 
penances arc not necessary to salvation, but true re- 
pentance and a change of heart. Along with the 
Brethren of the Frco Spirit, they appear to have be- 
lieved that the period of the old law was the time of 
the Father, the period of the new law the time of the 
Son, and the remaining period that of the Holy 
Ghost or Elias. 

IIOMOIOUSIANS (Gr. homo/a «, similar, and <m- 
sifi, substance or essence), a name sometimes applied 
to the high A WANS ( which see), on account of the 
opinion which they held in regard to the J’crson of 
the. Son, maintaining that he was not of the same 
hut of similar substance with the Father. 

IlOMOOlhSIANS (Gr. homw, together, and tw- 
ain, substance or essc/tee), a name given to the or- 
thodox or Ath AN ASIANS (which see), in the fourth 
century, because they bgld the Son to be of the same 
substance or consubstantial with the Father. 

HOMUNCIONITKS. See Fiiotiman*. 

HONEY. The Jews were forbidden in Lev. ii. 

11, to mingle honey in any burnt -ottering made by 
lire; at the same time they were eoininandad to 
present the first-fruits of their honey, these being 
intended for the support of the priests, und not to 
be used in sacrifices. The Jewish doctors allege 
that ftie honey here referred to was not that which 
is produced by laws, out a sweet syrup procured 
from ripe dates. The reason why it was fordiddeu 
as an ingredient of the Jewish sacrifices is probably 
to be found in the circumstance that it was so used by 
the heathen. It was much employed in the prepara- 
tion of ordinary beverages, both among the Greeks 
aud Romans, and it also firmed an ingredient in sa- 
crifices to many of their gods, besides constituting 
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an important part in offerings to the dead. At tins 
day the Russians place near the grave a dish into 
which honey enters as an ingredient, and the Estlio- 
juans a clay vessel full of honeyed drink. Herodotus 
mentions it in describing the sacrifice of an ox to the 
Egyptian goddess Isis. 

^Among the early Christians, it was customary to 
give to the newly baptized a small portion of milk 
and honey, to signify, as Jerome and Tertullian al- 
lege, that they were now as children adopted n o 
God’s family. From the third council of Carthage 
it appears that, this milk and honey had a peculiar 
consecration distinct from the eucharist. It is said 
in the canons of that council to be ottered at the 
altar on a most solemn day, and there to have its pro- 
per benediction for the mystery of infants, that is for 
the bairtiztid, who are considered to he now-bom 
babes, in a spiritual sense. 

HONOR, a personification of Honour, which was 
worshipped at Rome, having a temple dedicated to 
him outside the Collide gate. Cuius Marius built a 
temple to this deity after his victory over the Cim- 
bri and Teutoncs. Those who sacrificed to Honor 
required to have their heads uncovered. 

IIONOU1NUS, the name by which Augustin de- 
scribes the Roman god Honor (see preceding article). 

HONOR CATHEDRA, an expression used in 
Spain in the sixth century, to denote the honorary 
acknowledgment which the bishops received in their 
imrochiul visitations. 

HOOD, an ornamental fold that hangs down the 
lxiek of a graduate in England to mark his degree. 
Formerly the different degrees were known in the 
universities by the colour and materials of the 
hood. By the canons of the Church of England, all 
ministers saying the public prayers, or ministering 
the sacraments, or other rites of the church, if they 
arc graduates, shall wear upon their surplices at such 
ttimes such haods as by the orders of the universities 
Ve agreeable to their degrees. 

^HOPKINSIANS, or HoriiiNsrAN Calvinists, 
the followers of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, a North 
American divine, who was pastor of the first Congre- 
gational Church at Newport, Rhode Island, about 
a. D. 1770. Being a man of a somewhat metaphy- 
sical turn of mind, he was particularly partial to the 
writings of Presidont Edwards, but instead of follow- 
ing closely in the steps of that eminent philosophical 
theologian, Dr. Hopkins struck out in some respects 
a path of his own, and in his ‘System of Divinity, 1 
which was published at Boston, New England, a 
short time after his death, has given forth senti/hents 
on the most important points of Christian doctrine, 
at variance not only with the views of Edwards, but 
of orthodox divines in general. The peculiar opi- 
nions of Hopkins, however, have found considerable 
favour with some Christians, who, though not form- 
ing a separate sect, qv denomination, fire called from 
their leader Hopfonxuivs , 0 though they themselves 
prefer to be called Hvphinsiun Calvinist. s. 


At the foundation of this system of theology lies 
the notion that all virtue or true holiness consists in 
disinterested benevolence, and all sin in interested 
selfishness, the latter jirinciple being in its whole 
nature, and in every degree of it, enmity against 
God, the enthroning of the creature, and the de- 
throning of the Creator. The distinction is not 
sufficiently kept in view in the wTitings of Hop- 
kins between legitimate self -love and illegitimate 
selfishness. The former is an inherent part of our 
moral constitution, and its exercise is both lawful 
and ncccssAry; the latter is the offspring of tho 
fall, and in its very nature vicious and sinful. But 
the very existence of self-love as a part of our 
moral constitution, and the Divine sanction given to 
it in the command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” shows plainly that disinterested benevo- 
lence cannot be of tho essence of human virtue. The 
goodness which tho Bible commands, in so far at least 
as regards the second table of the law, consists not 
in total self- forgetfulness or self extinction, blit in a 
beautiful equipoise of love to self and to our neigh- 
bour. Neither, in bo far as the first table of the 
law is concerned, can disinterested benevolence be 
said to be of the essence of human virtue, seeing tho 
whole Christian scheme revealed to us in tho Word 
of God, is so constructed as to establish the great 
moral principle arising out of the whole, “ We lo\ e 
Him, because lie first loved us.” The fundamental 
principle then of Hopkinsianisni as a moral system is 
obviously fallacious. 

In this theological system, the distinction on which 
Edwards so much insists between natural and moral 
inability is firmly maintained, and it is clearly pointed 
out, that the inability of man to believe in Christ is 
wholly of a moral character, as Christ himself says 
to the Jews, “Ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life.” Unbelief, therefore, is not an infirmity, 
but a crime. In this point the Ilopkinsi^ns arc cor- 
rect. But whenever their favourite notion of disin- 
terested benevolence is introduced, their views be- 
come erroneous. Thus they allege that, in order to 
faith in Christ, a sinner must approve in his heart of 
the divine conduct, even though God should oast him 
off for ever. Now it is undoubtedly t-i uc that con- 
viction of sin, or a deep heartfelt consciousness of 
guilt and demerit, precedes conversion, but while 
we judge ourselves to be righteously condemned 
sinners, we are not called upou to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the divine conduct in a hypothetical 
case. Our own sinfulness, and our own need of a 
Saviour, are at that important stage of our spiritual 
history the chief object# of our concent. The Hop- 
kinsians are thoroughly Supralapsartans in their Cal- 
vinism, for they believe that God has predestinated 
the fall and all it6 consequences, and that he designed 
the introduction of sin to operate for the production of 
the general good. They allege also that repentance 
is necessarily prior in point of time to the exercise . 
of faith In Christ— a point which is of little im- 
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portance, as the two graces of faith and repentance 
are so closely and intimately connected, that it is 
difficult to assert priority in regard to either the one 
or the other. But the great theological distinction 
of the Hcqikinsian system is a denial of the doctrine 
j of imputation, whether of Adam’B guilt on the one 
j hand, or of Christ's righteousness on the other. This 
; peculiarity has been extensively embraced both in 
Britain and America, not so much from the diffusion 
j of the writings of (lopkina, as from the wide circula- 
tion which i)r. Dwight’s System of Theology has 
obtained on both sides of tho Atlantic — a work 
which, amid all its excellencies, is pervaded by 
this one error. Both sin and righteousness, it is 
alleged by those who deny imputation, arc strictly 
personal in their nature, and cannot possibly be 
transferred from one person to another. But the 
fallacy of this objection consists in confounding two 
things which aro essentially distinct, the actual and 
the legal . It is nowhere alleged that Adam’s poster- 
ity have become actually guilty of Adam’s personal 
sin, but it is alleged that in consequence of their 
federal connection with their first father they have 
become legally , or in the eye of law chargeable with, 
or rather involved in, his guilt. In the same way it 
is nowhere alleged that the righteousness of Christ 
is actually conveyed over to believers, but it is as- 
serted that his righteousness is legally , or in the eye 
of law imputed to them, or put down to their ac- 
count. Imputation then is not an actual but a legal 
transference. The term is strictly forensic, and the 
principle which it involves is familiarly known to us 
4n the transactions of every day life. Let but u royal 
ambassador be insulted at a foreign court, and the 
whole nation whence the insult has proceeded will lie 
made to suffer for it. How often do wc find the 
debts of one man put down to the account of another, 
who may happen to be his surety ? And the same 
principle is often seen at work in the providential 
dealings of God. Thus in a thousand instances the 
child Buffers for the vices of his parent, and the wife 
for thoso of her husband, and even a whole people 
for the crimes of their rulers. After all, 'the distinc- 
tion which the Hopkinsian draws is nominal rather 
tluin real We are become sinners by Adam’s sin, 
not for it; we become righteous by or through 
Christ’s righteousness, but not for it. The result is 
the same on either supposition ; the controversy is 
as to tlie inode in which the result has been pro- 
duced. 

In regard to the doctrines of grace and the divine 
decrees, the Hopkinsiane aro high Calvinists. They 
believe both in particular election and in reprobation ; 

I they hold the total depravity of human nature ; they 
contend for the special influences of the Spirit of 
God in regeneration, justification by faith alone, the 
final perseverance of the saints, and the complete 
consistency Detween free agency and absolute de- 
pendence co the grace of God. 

. The Hopkinsian controversy is but little known 


in Britain, hut in tlw United States of America it 
was some years ago warm and protracted, giving rise 
to a number of publications on both sides, marked 
by considerable ability and polemic power. 

HOUAS, the goddesses of the seasons among the 
ancient Greeks, aud the servants of Zw in convey- 
ing benefits to men. Two of them were worshipped 
at Athens from a remote period, one of them, Thalia , 
presiding over spring, and the other, {Jarpo , presiding 
over autumn. They are often combined with the 
Charite * . They were worshipped not only At Athens, 
but also at Argos, Corinth, and Olympia. Hesiod 
makes them three in number, Hanoi nia^ /Jive, and 
Himie, and calls them the daughters of Zeu* and 
Themis, who, in accordance with their respective 
names, give to a commonwealth good laws, justice, 
and pence. 

HOUOUri (Gr. an oath), the personification of an 
oath among tlu* ancient Greeks. He is mentioned 
by Ile.dod as the son of Kris, and ready at all times 
to punish perjury. 

IIORDICALIA, or HoitmcrniA, an aneie.nl. Uo 
man festival, celebrated on the 15th of April in 
honour of tho goddess Telia*. Thirty cows with 
calf were sacrificed on the occasion, part of them in 
the temples of Jupiter. 

110KMK, the personification of energy among tho 
ancient. Greeks. She had an altar dedicated to her 
at Athens. 

HORNS. The principal instruments of defence 
in many animals being in their horns, it often hap- #| 
pens that the horn is used as a symbol of power 
Tints in the Old Testament we find such expressions 
as the Lord exalting the horn of David, and break- 
ing the horn of the ungodly. It is said, Psni. xviii. 

2, “The horn of my salvation," that is, my Saviour 
and defence. Horns are also used in Scripture as the 
symbols of royal dignity and authority. Tims Jer. 
xlviii. 25, “The horn of Moab is cut off’;” and in 
Zecli. i. 18, the four horns are four great monarchies 
“ The ten horns,’’ t€y« Daniel, “ure ten kings." In 
Judea, in Persia, in China, and even, according to 
Schoolcraft, among tins Red Indians of North Amer- 
ica, horns have beefi used as a symbol of pover. 
The pictures and statues of the gods of heathen an- 
tiquity were often adorned with horns. The Greeks, 
Porphyry tells us, fixed the horns of a ram to the 
image of Jupiter, and those of a hull to thut of Bac- 
chus. The same ornament is found according to 
Spanhcim, on medals of Jupiter Ammon, Bacchus, 

J sis, and Scrapis. Clemens Alcxandrinus alleges 
tlitft Alexander the Great wore horns iu token of his 
divine extraction. Accordingly, he is called in the 
Koran the two homed, as the famous era of the 
Seleucida 1 is called tho era of the two-horned. 

HOROLOGIUM, the name given to a collection 
of prayers used in the Greek church, corresponding 
nearly to the I Imre of the Romish Church. 

H ORSE-SACHIFIOE. At a very ancient period 
this rite appears to have been practised in some conn 
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tries. Thtw tho Massagclm, a great and powerful na- 
tion, whose territories extended beyond the A raxes to 
the extreme parts of the East, are said by Herodotus 
to have sacrificed homes to the Sun, deeming it most 
proper to offer the swiftest of ail animals to the 
swiftest of the gods. Lurcher, in reference to this 
species of sacrifice, remarks, “ This was a very an- 
cient custom; it was practised in Persia in the time 
of Cyrus, and was probably anterior to that prince. 
Horses were sacrificed to Neptune and the deities 
of the rivers, being precipi tat od into the sea or into 
the rivers. Sextus J'ompeius threw into the sea 
horses and live oxen in honour of Neptune, whose 
son he professed to be.” Hence we find the surname 
applied to Neptune of Jfijrjriuji, from the Creek word 
hi/ym, a horse. Among the Lacedemonians, a horse 
was sacrificed to the winds, which by their force car- 
ried the. ashes of the victim to a distance. Nay, 
from it« swiftness the horse is sometimes used as the 
emblem of the winds. Thus in the Scandinavian 
mythology, 8ldpnir y the horse of Odin, has eight 
legs, probably to indicate the. extreme rapidity of 
tho winds. Iti the Itig-Veda, the car of the wine's 
is represented as being drawn by reddish and yellow 
hordes. 

But in the different systems of heathen mythology, 
both ancient mid modern, horses are often introduced 
in connection with the Sun, the great king of day, 
who starts from the East, and with great rapidity 
traverses the heavens until lie finds his resting place 
• in tho West. In Persia, white horses were conse- 
crated and sacrificed to the Hun. In Thrace, the 
man-eating horses of Diomede show that the god of 
the country was the Hun, and that they offered him 
human victims. Tho Romans also sacrificed a horse 
to Mars with peculiar ceremonies. Apollo the Huti- 
god had his four-wheeled chariot drawn by swift-tly- 
ing steoda. The Greeks gave several of their gods 
cars supplied with splendid horses. The Hcandina- 
I vians and the Germans attributed a prophetic virtue 
to horscB, especially those of Frfyr, the god of day. 
The Sclavonians reared sacred horses, some of them 
white, others black. Among the ancient Romans a 
horse was sacrificed annually to* A furs, in the Campus 
Marti us at Rome, in tho month of October. On that 
occasion the blood which dropped from the tail of 
the October horse, as it was called, was carefully 
preserved by the Vestal virgins in the temple of 
Vesta, for the purpose of being used at the PalUUi 
or shepherd -festival, which was annually celebrated 
at Rome in the month of April, when the blood was 
burned along with other articles to produce a purify- 
ing smoke. 

The horse is not. imfrequeutly mentioned in 
heathen mythology in coimcction with water, pro- 
bably on account of its rapidity. In tlie Zend- 
: A vesta, tho water Ardonissour, wliich gushes forth 
from Albordj, the Migrcd mountain, is represented 
under the form of a young girl with the body of & 
horse. The Rig- Veda makes the Hun which dries 


the earth struggle against Etasa , the horse, or thr 
water, and in the Zend-Avesta, Toschter the genius 
of rain lights under the figure of a horse against j 
Epenscho the genius of dryness. 

In the Rig- Veda, are two hymns in honour of the , 
horse sacrifice, called Aswamedha: “The horse,” 
says Mrs. Speir, “is a mystical horse, ‘sprung from 
the Gods, 1 ‘fabricated from the sun. 1 The actual 
sacrifice was probably a custom belonging to the 
Hindus 1 earlier home in Northern Asia, where the 
Scythians and Massageta: arc known to have offered j 
horses to the sun; and later, when treated as an 
emblematic ceremony, the mythical horse typified 
the Sun, and the Sun typified the universal soul. 
Tho hymns describe the horse as ‘ bathed and deco- 
rated with rich trappings, the variously-coloured 
goat going before him. 1 Three times he is led round 
the sacrificial fire; he is bound to a post and immo- 
lated hy an axe, and the flesh is roasted on a spit, 
boiled, made into balls and eaten, ami finally — 

4 The liorso proceeds to that assembly which is moBt 
excellent; 

To the presence of his father and liis mother (hea- 
ven and earth). 

Go horse to-day rejoicing to tho Gods, that (the 
sacrifice) may yield blessings to the donor/ 

“ This ceremony was afterwards performed sym 
helically, and is alluded to in ITpanishads and Brali - 
maiias (which are treatises attached to the Vedas,} 
as a ceremony of peculiar solemnity and dee}) signiti 
cancc, and one which is supposed to procure univer 
sal dominion. In the very much later writings called 
Puranas the rite is altogether travestied: a mortal 
rajah there performs the sacrifice in order to de- 
throne the God lndra; and it is upon this version of 
the story, that Houthey constructed his ‘Curse of 
Kcliama, 1 — correctly enough, Professor Wilson ob- 
serves, according to the authorities which he followed, 

‘ but the main object of the ceremony, the deposal of 
India from the throne of Swarya and the elevation 
of the Hacrificcr after a hundred celebrations to that 
rank, are fictions of a later date, uncoimtenanced by 
the Veda.’ 11 

The horse sacrifice at this day is one of the great 
annual ceremonies of the Hindus. It is thus de- 
scribed : “ The animal must be of one colour, if pos- 
sible white, of good signs, young and well formed. 
The sacrifieor must touch, on an auspicious day, the 
head of the horse with clay from the Ganges, with 
saudal-wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the 
husk, leaves of durva grass, flowers, fruits, curds, a 
shell, a lamp, a mirror, silver and gold, repeating the 
necessary formula. Having first been bathed with 
water, in which liad been immorsed a ball composed 
of tho bark of different trees and various kinds of 
spices, the horse is next superbly caparisoned. Then 
the god lndra is invoked by a number of prayers to 
come and preserve the horse, which & about to be 
set at liberty. After this a small piece of paper is I 
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fastened on the forehead of the horse, inscribed with 
the following words : ‘ I liberate this horse, having 
devoted it to be sacrificed. Whoever has strength 
to detain it, let him detain it. I will come and de- 
liver it. They who are unable to detain it, will let 
it go, and must come to the sacrifice, bringing tri- 
bute.’ These ceremonies being concluded, the horse 
is let loose, and runs at liberty for a whole year, 
during which whole time, however, he i.s constantly 
followed by servants belonging to the saerilicer. The 
yew being expired, he is caught and bound. A 
proper place for the sacrifice having been selected 
and walled round with bricks, a roof is raised on 
pillars, under which is erected on altar of earth. At 
the eastern extremity of the altar a small terrace of 
sand is raised for receiving the tire; and from the 
| roof i» suspended a canopy, with elegant curtains on 
| all sides. On the pillars of the altar are suspended 
j branches of the, mango-tree.. bells, garlands of flowers, 
j with rfi/imaras, or tails of the cow of Tartary. The 
! sacrificer, accompanied by a liumlier of persons en- 
gaged to officiate at the rites, then enters, while por- 
tions of the Sama-Veda are recited. Twenty-one 
posts, to one of which the horse is fastened, are then 
fixed in the earth, adorned with garlands, and having 
thirty interior victims tied to them. These are 
purified by aspersions of holy water, and numerous 
incantations. A silver image of Garuda, with six- 
teen golden bricks is then b<»me in. rand the sacri- 
ficer and his wife wash the feet, of the horse., and 
caparison him anew. The fire is blown with a fan 
of deer’s skin. The holy water is contained in a tig- 
tree bowl. There is likewise provided an earthen 
vessel of water, with ihe image of a man painted on 
it, which is covered v : th branches, fruit, and flowers, 
and ornamented with gold, silver, pearls, and other 
gems. The horse is then slain, and his flesh, cut 
into small pieces, is cast into the fire, while the 
sacrificer and his wife sit upon the altar and receive 
the furnos. After this the other victims are slain, 
amidst the chaunting of repeated incantations. The 
gods to whom these sacrifices arc offered are Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the ten guardian deities of the 
earth.” 

HORSES (Blessing of). See Anthony’s (St.) 
Day. 

HORTA, a name sometimes given to Angeuona 
( which see). 

HORUS, the ancient Egyptian god of the sun. He 
was the son of Osiris and Isis, and the symbol under 
which ho was represented was with the head of the 
sacred hawk. He is thought to have been the same 
as Aroueris. His worship extended from Egypt to 
Greece, and even to Rome, though under a some- 
what modified form. In the astronomical view of 
the Egyptian mythology, he was Osiris in the sign 
of Leo. He was identified with the Greek Apollo, 
so eariy as the time of Herodotus, and in some 
respects with "the Egyptian god of silence, Harpo- 
crates, being bora like him with his finger on his 


mouth, indicative of mysterious secrecy and si 
iencc. 

HOSANNA, a form of blessing used by the 
.lews at the feast of tabernacles. In the course of 
that ancient festival they carried branches of palm- 
trees, olives, citrons, myrtles, and willows, singing 
all 1 ho while Hosanna, “Give salvation,” or “Have 
I beseech thee,” meaning thereby to pray for 
the coming of tho Messiah. The branches which 
they carried wore called Hosanna, as well as all the 
days of the feast. During the continuance of the 
feast, which in ancient times lasted for seven days, 
the Jews walked in procession round the altar with 
branches in their hands, amid tho sound of trumpets, 
singing Hosanna; and on tho last day of tho feast, 
which was called the Great Hosanna, they marched 
round the altar seven times. Among tho modem 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles is made to extend to 
nine days, 'flic seventh day is called Hosanna 
Jfahha, that is, “assist with groat succour,” being a 
solemn acclamation used in the prayers of this day. 

The Christian church, both ancient and modern, 
ascribe to the word Hosanna a signification some, 
what similar to that of Hali.kmj.fah (which see). 
Eusebius gives the first instance on record of its use, 
whore, at the death of a certain martyr, the multitude 
are said to have shouted, “Hosanna to tho Son ot 
David.” Thu use of it is prescribed in religious 
worship in the Apostolical Constitutions, in connec- 
tion with a doxology to Christ. It occurs also in the. 
liturgy of Chrysostom. By the ancients it was uni- 
formly regarded as a doxology. Jerome speaks of a 
custom which existed in his time, aurl which he 
strongly condemns, that of the people singing hosan- 
nas to their bishops, as the multitudes did to our 
Saviour cm his entrance 1 into Jmwilrin. The hosan- 
na used to the bishops appears to have l>een couched 
in these words : “ Blessed be ye of the* Lord, and 
blessed be your coming; hosanna in the* highest.” 
In tho Apostolical Constitutions, the Hosaium is 
appointed to he used after particijiatitig in the; com- 
munion, and the, precise form is thus recorded : 
“Hosanna to the Hon of David. Blessed is la; that 
cometli in the name of the Lord: blessed he the 
Lord our God who whb manifested to us in tho 
flesh.” 

HOSPITALLERS. See Knighthood (Ecclk- 
HIABTK’AL OltDEHH OF). 

HOSPITALS, houses in which the poor are gra- 
tuitously accommodated and supported. Such 
buildings were often erected in connection with 
Chftstian churches in am ient times ; and it became 
an express regulation -’hat a fourth part of the reve- 
nues of the church should lie set apart for the poor 
and sick. Priests and deacon* often hod the man- 
agement of the hospitals, being responsible to the 
bishop for the right management of their trust 
IIOSPITIUM, a place ^mutinies attached in 
monasteries in former dines, with the view of afford- 
ing temporary relief to travellers, and in which 
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a certain iiumher of the poor wore relieved by a 
daily alma. It was a) ho called a xcnotlochiuni . 

HOSSEIN, the second son of Alt and Fatima , 
and tlie thin! of the Twelve lindm*. He had been 
born prematurely, which some of his followers ac- 
counted a miracle, lie endeavoured to dissuade his 
brother Hahhan (which see) from resigning the 
Caliphate in favour of Mojfwiyah, hut on finding his 
remonstrances unavailing, he was one of the first to 
declare submission to the new Caliph, not only at- 
tending at the court to pay homage, but actually 
serving in the Caliph’s army when the Saracens first 
attacked Constantinople. On the death of Moawi- 
yah, A. D. 071), his son Yezid succeeded, but Hossein 
was persuaded to contest the Caliphate with him, be- 
ing deceived by the promise of powerful support from 
the professed adherents of the house of Ali. Over- 
powered by numbers, and deserted by many of his 
followers, he was in imminent danger of falling into 
the hands of his enemy: “That night,” says Dr. 
Taylor, “Hossein slept soundly, using for a pillow 
tho pommel of his sword. During his sleep, he 
dreamed that Mohammed appeared to him, and pre- 
dicted that they should meet the next day in Paradise. 
When morning dawned, lie related the dream to his 
sister Zeinab, who had aceompauied him on his fatal 
expedition. She burst into a passion of tears, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Alas ! alas 1 Woe worth the day ! What 
a destiny is ours ! My father is dead ! My mother is 
dead 1 My brother Ilassan is dead ! and the measure 
of our calamities is not yet full.’ Hossein tried to 
console her ; * Why should you weep ? 1 he said ; 

* Did we not come on earth to die ? My father was 
more worthy than l — my mother was more worthy 
than I — my brother was more worthy than L They 
are all dead I Why should not we be ready to follow 
their example?’ He then strictly enjoined his fa- 
mily to make no lamentation for his approaching 
martyrdom ; telling them that a patient submission 
to the Divine decrees was the conduct most pleasing 
to God and his prophet. • 

“ When morning appeared, Ifossein, having washed 
and perfumed himself, as if preparing for a banquet, 
mounted his steed, and addressed his followers in 
terms of endcariug affection that drew tears from the 
eyes of the gallant warriors. Then opening the 
KoriCn, he read the following verse; ‘0 God! be 
thou my refuge in suffering, and my hope in afflic- 
tion.’ But the soldiers of Yezid were reluctant to 
assail the favourite grandson of the prophet; they 
demanded of thoir generals to allow him to draw 
water from the Euphrates, a permission which would 
not have been refused to beasts and infidels. 1 Let 
us be cautious they exclaimed, ( of raising our hands 
against him who was carried in the aims of God’s 
apostle; it would be, in fact, to fight againBt God 
himself.’ So strong wero their feelings, that thirty 
cavaliers desertod to Hossein, resolved to share with 
him the glories of martyrdom. 

“ But Yezid’s generals shared not in these senti- 


ments, they affected to regard Hossein as an enemv 
of Isldm ; they forced their soldiers forward with 
blows, and exclaimed, 1 War to those who abandon 
the true religion, and separate themselves from the 
council of the faithful.’ Hossein replied, ‘ It is you 
who have abandoned the true religion, it is you 
who have severed yourselves from the assembly of 
the faithful. Ah! when your souls shall be sepa- 
rated from your bodies, you will learn, too late, 
which party has incurred the penalty of eternal con- 
demnation.’ Notwithstanding their vast superiority, 
the Khaliph’s forces hesitated to engage men deter- 
mined on death ; they poured in their arrows from a 
distance, and soon dismounted the little troop of 
U ossein’s cavalry. 

11 When the hour of noon arrived, flossein solicited 
a suspension of arms during the time appointed foi 
the meridian prayer. This trilling boon was con- 
ceded with difficulty ; the generals of Yczid asking, 

* How a wretch like him could venture to address 
the Deity?’ and adding the vilest reproaches, to 
which Hossein made no reply. The Persian tradi- 
tions relate a fabulous circumstance, designed to 
exalt the character of Hossein, though fiction itsell 
cannot increase the deep interest of his history. 
They tell us, that whilst he waH upon his knees, the 
king of the Genii appeared to him, and offered, for 
the sake of his father AH, to disperse his enemies in 
a moment. ‘No,’ replied the generous Hossein, 

‘ what use is there in fighting any longer? I am but 
a guest of one breath in this transitory world; my 
relatives and companions are all gone, and what will 
it profit me to remain behind ; I long for nothing, 
now, save my martyrdom; therefore, depart thou, 
and may the Lord recompense and bless thee.’ The 
Ginn was so deeply affected by the reply, that his 
soul exhibited human weakness, and he departed 
weeping and lamenting. 

“ When the hour of prayer was passed, the com- 
bat was renewed; Hossein soon found himself alone; 
one of his sons, six of his brethren, and several of 
his nephews, lay dead around him ; the rest of his 
followers were either killed or grievously wounded. 
Hitherto he had escaped unhurt, for every one 
dreaded to raise a hand against the grandson of Mo- 
hammed ; at length a soldier, more during than the 
rest, gave him a severe wound in the head; faint 
with the loss of blood, he staggered to the door of his 
tent, and with a burst of parental affection, which at 
such a moment must have been mingled with unspeak- 
able bitterness, took up his infant child and began to 
caress it. Whilst the babe was lisping out an in- 
quiry as to the cause of his father's emotion, it was 
struck dead by an arrow in Hossein’s arms. When 
the blood of the innocent bubbling over his bosom, 
disclosed this new calamity, Hossein cast the body 
towards heaven, exclaiming, ‘0 Lord! if thou re* 
fuseat us thy succour, at least spare those who have 
not yet sinned, and turn thy wrath upon the heads o 
the guilty ' 
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“Parched by a burning thirst, Hossein made a 
desperate effort to reach the Euphrates ; but when he 
e looped to drink, he was struck by an arrow in the 
mouth, and at the same moment one of his nephews, 
who came to embrace him for the last time, had his 
hand cut off by the blow of a sabre. Ilosscin, now 
the sole survivor of his party, threw himself into the 
midst of the enemy, and fell beneath a thousand 
weapons. The officers of Yesid barbarously mangled 
the corpse of the unfortunate prince ; they cut off 
his head, and sent it to the Khaliph." 

A splendid mosque was erected over the place 
where Hosscin’s body was buried; and the place, 
which is named Mosched ITosmn, that is, 14 the place 
of Ilossein's martyrdom,'* is a favourite resort of 
pilgrims to this day. The Schiitw believe that the 
martyr’s head, after having wrought several miracles, 
left Egypt, and joined itself to his body at KrrMa , 
and one of the days of the Mohutrttm is dedicated 
to the commemoration of this event. There is a 
curious tradition in reference to Hosscin’s head, 
which may be related: 4 * When II ossein’s head was 
sent to be presented to Yezid, the escort that guarded 
it, halting for the night in the city of Mosul, placed 
it in a box, which they locked up in a temple. One 
of the sentinels, in the midst of the night, looking 
through a chink in one of the doors, saw a limn of 
immense stature, with a white and venerable board, 
take Hussein’s bead out of the box, kiss it affection- 
ately, and weep over it. Soon after, a crowd of 
venerable sages arrived, each of whom ki sed the 
pallid lips and wept bitterly. Fearing that these 
people might convey the head away, he unlocked 
the door and entered. Immediately, one of the 
number came up, give him a violent slap on the 
face, and said, ‘The prophets have come to pay a 
morning-visit to the head of the martyr. Whither 
dost thou venture so disrespectfully?’ — The blow 
left a black mark on his chock. In the morning he 
related the circumstances to the commander of the 
escort, and showed his cheek, on which the impres- 
sion of the hand and fingers was plainly percep- 
tible.” 

Hossein, like his father Ali, is said to liave been 
remarkable for his piety, and his biographers actually 
affirm that he paid his adorations to the Most High 
a thousand times every day. 

HOSSEIN*S MARTYRDOM (Anniversary 
of), & religious solemnity observed both in Persia 
and India with extraordinary splendour. It lasts 
for ten days, during which the Schiites keep up con- 
tinual mourning for the martyr's fate, giving them- 
selves up to sighs and groans, fastings and tears. 
They* abstain from shaving their heads, from bath- 
ing, and even from changing their clothes. The 
observances consist of a series of representations of 
the successive scenes in the life of Hossein, from 
the date of his flight from Medina, onward to his 
martyrdom on the plains of Kerbela; and the exhi- 
bition of each dtp is precoded by the reading in a 


plaintive and pathetic tone a portion of the history 
of Hossein. The mosques are hung with black, and 
the pulpits are also covered with cloth oi the satuo 
colour. Parts of the history recited are in verse, 
and chanted in most doleful strains. The audience 
is soon wrought up to a high pitch of grief, waving 
their bodies to and fro, And smiting their breasts, ex- 
claiming, “0 Hossein I” “Alas, Hossein 1” Wan- 
dering minstrels go about the streets every day dur 
iug the solemnity, carrying pictures relating to the 
martyr’s history, and crowds of men, follow in 
their train, sonic representing the soldiers of lloBMein 
and others his enemies. The two opposing parties 
often come into collision, and mock fights ensue 
which are occasionally attended with sorious conse 
quciuvs. The cumts of the last or tenth day, com 
prise the circumstances of Hussein's murder, which 
are acted in the presence of the King of Persia, in 
the great square of Ispahan. “1 have been pre- 
sent,'’ says Mrs. Moor llassan Ali, in her description 
of Mohammedanism in India, 11 when the effect pro- 
duced by the superior oratory and gestures of a 
Maulvce reading the history of the house of Ali has 
almost terrified me; the profound grief evinced in 
his tears and groans, being piercing and apparently 
sincere. 1 have even witnessed blood issuing from 
the breaRts of sturdy men, who beat themselves 
simultaneously as they ejaculated the names 4 II as- 
sail!’ Ilohsein!’ for ten minutes, and occasionally 
for a longer period in that part of the service called 
Mortem.” Mr. Morier, in his Travels in Persia, 
gives the. following account of what he witnessed 
on the eighth night of the Mohurrum : 4 ‘ On entering 
the room, we found a large assembly of Persians, 
clad in dark-coloured clothes, which, accompanied 
with their black caps, black beards, and their dismal 
faces, looked really as if they were 1 afflicting their 
souls. 1 Wo observed that 4 no man did put on him 
his ornaments, ’ Exod. xxxiii. 4. They woro neither 
their daggers nor any other part of their dress which 
they regard as orimifleutal. A inollah of high con- 
sideration sat next to the grand vizier, and kept, him 
in serious con vernation^ while the remaining part of the 
company communicated with each other in whispers. 
After we had been seated some time, the windows of 
the room in whioh we were seated were thrown open, 
and we then discovered a priest, placed on a high 
chair, under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace, the whole place being lighted 
up with candies. He commenced with an exordium, 
in which he reminded them of the great value Oi 
eaclf tear shed for the sake of the Imaum Hossein, 
which would be an atonement for a past life of 
wickedness; and also informed them, with much so- 
lemnity, tliat whatsoever soul it be that shall not lie 
afflicted in that same day, he shall be cut off from 
among the people,' Lev. xxiii. 29. He then begau 
to read from a book, with a aojt of nasal chant, that 
part of the tragic histofy of Hossein appointed for 
the dAy, which soon produced its effect upon his au- 
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dieucu, for he hart scarcely turner] over three leaves, 
before the gram) vizier began shaking his heart to 
and fro, anrt uttering in a most piteous voice, the 
usual Persian exclamation of grief, ‘ Wahi! wain! 
wnhi! * both of which acts were followed, in a more 
or less violent manner, by the rest of the audience. 

“The chanting of the priest Listed nearly an hour, 
and some parts of the story were indeed pathetic, 
and well calculated to rouse the feelings of a super- 
stitions and lively people. In one part of it all the 
people stood up; and 1 observed that the grand 
vizier turned himself towards tho wall, with his hand 
extended before him, and prayed. After the priest 
had finished, a company of actors appeared, some 
dressed ns women, who chanted forth their parts 
fmm slips of paper, in a sort of recitative, that was 
not iiiiplcasing even to our ears. In the very tragi- 
cal parts most of the audience appeared to weep very 
unaffectedly ; ami ns 1 sat, near the grand vizier and 
his neighbour the priest, I wrh witness to many mil 
tears that full from them. In some of these mourn- 
ful assomblics, it is the custom for a priest to go 
about to each person, in the height of his grief, with 
a piece of cotton in his hand, with which he care- 
fully collects the falling tears, and then squeezes it 
into a bottle, preserving them with the greatest eau- 
tidn. This practice illustrates that passage in Psalm 
Ivi. 8, ‘Put thou my tears inlo thy bottle.* Some 
Persians believe that in the agony of death, when all 
medicines have failed, a drop of the tears so collect- 
ed, put into the mouth of a dying man, has been 
known to revivo him. It is for this use they arc 
collected.” 

HOST, a term applied by Romanists to the cu* 
charistic wafer after it lias been consecrated by the 
priest. The word is evidently derived from the La- 
*tin word Jiosfia, a sacrificial victim, under the idea 
that tho Mass (which see), is a sacrifice in which 
the real body, soul, and divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is offered up to God. The host is composed 
of rnoal and water, which is baked inlo small circular 
cakes like wafers. See Bub ad (Eucharistic). 
It is offered daily in the mass, as a sacrifice for 
the Bins of mankind. The consecrated wafer or 
host is kept in a small tabernacle called CmoimiM 
(which see), or Pyx. The practice which is followed 
in the Greek and Roman churches of elevating the 
host immediately after consecration, does not appear 
to have existed before the eighth century. Our- 
manus, bishop of Constantinople, who lived about 
a. n. 715. is the first writer who refers to it in con- 
conncctii.n with the Greek church; and assigning a 
reason for the custom, be says it was to represent 
our Saviour’s elevation upon the cross, and his dy- 
ing there, together with his rising from the dead. 
In tho Latin church there is a perfect silence ob- 
served by all tho older ritualists in regard to it until 
the eleventh century, when it is mentioned by Ivo 
Canmtensis and Hugo d« Sancto Vietore, who as- 
sign rhe same reason for it as that which is alleged 


by German us, but make not the slightest allusion 
tn the practice of adoration of the host. (See next 
aflfielii). 

diHOST (Adoration of the). The worship o 
the host or consecrated sacramental wafer, was the 
natural result of the adoption of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. From the Roman canon law, we 
learn that Pope lIonoriuN, who succeeded Inno- 
cent III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ordered that the priests, at a certain part of the mas# 
service, should elevate the consecrated wafer, and at 
the same instant the people should prostrate them- 
selves before it in worship. In A. n. 1204, the fes- 
tival of Corpus Chkisti (which sec), which is still 
observed with so much pomp, was established by 
Pope Urban IV. On that occasion the hosl is 
carried in solemn procession through the streets, 
every individual, as it pusses him. bowing the knee 
in token of adoration. In all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries the practice of kneeling to the host is univer- 
sal. In Spain, when n priest carries the consecrated 
I wafer to n dying man, a person with a small hell ac- 
companies him. At the sound of the boll all who 
hoar it ^rc obliged to fall on their knees, and to re- 
main in that posture till they hear it no longer. The 
first writer who mentions the elevation of the host 
in connection with its adoration, is Gulielmus Du- 
rantus, who wrote* about the year 13Hf>. Some Ro- 
mish writers have endeavoured to claim for the 
practice of adoring the host an almost apostolic 
origin. In support of this claim they refer to tin 
Sursinti Canto , or Invitation to lift up tho heart, of 
early times, as an admonition to worship the conse- 
crated bread, whereas it was an exhortation to lift 
their souls from earth to heaven, setting their whole 
affections upon Divine and heavenly things. 

If tlie adoration of the host was indeed a practice ot 
the early Christian church, it is surely most unaccount- 
able that not the remotest allusion is made to it by the 
Fathers of the church, whether Greek or Latin ; and 
equally strange is it that amid all the objections and 
calumnies urged by the heAthens against the Chris- 
tians, they never object to them the worship of bread 
and witto, which they assuredly would have done ii 
it had been in their power. Bingham, in his ‘ Chris- 
tian Antiquities,’ gives an admirable sur mary of the 
arguments urged against the adoration of tho host, 
which we cannot do better than quote; “As, 1. 
From the silence of all ancient writers about it. 2. 
From their using no elevation of the host for wor- 
ship for many ages. 3. The ancients knew nothing of 
ringing a bell, to give notice of the time of adoration 
to the people. 4. There are no histories of beasts 
miraculously worshipping the encharist, which sort 
of fictions are so common in later ages. 5. The an- 
cients never carried the eueharist to the sick or 
absent with any pomp or signs of worship ; never 
exposed it to public view in times of solemn rqjoicing 
or sorrow ; never adored or invoked its assistance 
in distress, or upon any great undertaking : which 
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ins now such common practices in the Roman 
chinch. 6. The ancients never enjoined persons 
newly baptized and penitents to fall down before 
the 3ucharist and worship it, as is now commonly 
done in the Roman church. 7. The ancients never 
allowed non-communicants to stay and worship the 
sucliarist, as the practice now is; which yet lmd 
been very proper, had they believed the eucharist to 
be their God. But they used it only for communion, 
not for adoration. 8. The ancients never used to 
carry the euchnrist publicly in processions, to be 
adored by all the people ; which is a novel practice 
in the judgment of Krantzius and Cassiuider. Sh 
The ancients lighted no lamps nor candles by day to 
the encharist, nor burned incense before it, as in 
now the practice. 10. They made no little images 
of the euclmrist, to In?. kissed and worshipped as the 
images of Christ. 11. They bad no peculiar festi- 
val appropriated to its more solemn worship. Tins 
is of no longer date than Tope Urban IV., who first 
instituted it, anno 12(54, and it is peculiar only to 
the Roman church. 12. The ancient liturgies have 
no forms of prayers, doxologies, or praises to the 
euchnrist, as are iu the Roman Missal. 13. The 
adoration of the encharist was never objected by the 
heathens to the primitive Christians ; nor were they 
reproached as the Romanists have been since, as 
eaters of tlicir God. It is a noted saying of Averrocs. 
Since Christians cat what they worship, let my soul 
rather have her portion among the philosophers. 
This learned philosopher lived about the year 1150, 
when the host worship began to bo practised, which 
gave him this prejudice to the Christian religion. 14. 
The Christians objected such tilings to the heathens, 
as they never would have objected, bad they them- 
selves worshipped the host ; as that it was an im- 
pious thing to eat what they worshipped, and wor- 
ship what they eat mid sacrificed. Which objections 
might easily have been retorted upon them. 15. 
The Christians were accused by the heathens of 
eating infants* blood in their solemn mysteries, lmt 
never any mention is made of eating the blood of 
Christ, cither in the objection or answer to it. The 
ground of the story arose from the practice of the 
CarpocratianB and other heretics, and not from the 
Christians eating the blood of Christ. 16. Lastly, 
the Christians never urged the adoration of the eu- 
charist in their disputes with the ElwnUes and 
Docetoe, which yet would have been very proper to 
confute their errors, who denied the reality of the 
flesh of Christ.” 

These arguments are drawn by Bingham from the 
•able and learned treatise of Daiil4 on the object of 
religious worship against the Latins, and they are 
sufficient to show, that although respect was un- 
doubtedly shown by the early Christian church to 
the sacramental elements, the practice of host- wor- 
ship was totally unknown. 

DOST OF HEAVEN (Worship of tug). See 
Tsaburs. 


HOSTIA, an animal among the ancient Romans, 
which was destined for sacrifice to the gods. In j 
early times it seems to have been the custom to burn 
the whole victim upon the altars of the gods. In { 
later times this was done in the case of sacriHe.es to ' 
tiie infernal gods. So far back as the time of Homer, I 
however, only the legs and part of the intestines j 
were consumed by fire, while the rest of the animal 1 
was eaten. It was the smoke ascending from the 
sacrifice which was considered to l>c chiefly pleasing 
to the gods, and, accordingly, it was imagined that 
the more numerous the animals consumed upon the 
altar, so much the more plentiful the smoke, and, 
therefore, so much the more acceptable the sacrifice. 
Hence, a hecatomb, or a hundred bulls, HomotimcH 
smoked upon the altars at once. The hmtiw or vic- 
tims were generally animals of the domestic kind, such 
as bulls, cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, pigs, dogs, 
and horses. Thu beast to bo sacrificed, if it was of 
the larger sort, used to bo marked on t ho horns with j 
gold ; if of the smaller sort, it was crowned with the j 
leaves of that tree which the deity was thought most | 
to delight in for whom the sacrifice was designed. I 
And besides these they wore the in ft* hr and vitUti, a j 
sort of white fillets, about tlicir beads. The uni- j 
nial selected for sacrifice required to be free from all 
blemishes and diseases. Having been decoraled for 
the solemn occasion, it was le.d to the place of sacri- 
fice, preceded by the officiating priest, clothed in a 
white robe, white being a colour particularly pleas- 
ing to the gods. A libation of wine was then poured i 
upon the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. After this the victim was usually slain, 
though sometimes it was previously consecrated by 
throwing some sort of corn and Iran ki license together 
with the vtola % that is bran or meal mixed with salt, 
upon the head of the beast. This was technically 
called immolutio . Before the animal was killed, a 
bunch of hair was cut from its forehead and thrown 
into the fire ns first fruits. Wine was then poured 
between its horns, and if it was to the gods above, I 
its bead was drawn upwards, but if to the. gods be ! 
low, downwards; after which it was slain, and laid 
upon the altar to be* consumed. While burning, 
wine and incense were poured upon it, and prayers 
and music accompanied the solemnity. Among the 
Greeks the victims were usually killed bv the priests, 
but among the Romans by a person called P<qm y who 
struck the animal with a hammer before using the 
knife. The better parts of the intestines were 
strewed with barley meal, wine, and incense, tuul were 
burn! upon the altar ; but if the sacrifice was made 
to the gods of the rivers or of the sea, these parts 
were not burnt, but thrown into the sea. See 8a* 

CB1KICE. 

HOSTfLIXA, a female deity worshipped among 
the ancient Romans when the ground shot forth new 
ears of com. 

IIOTRI, In the system of Hinduism, one who in- 
vokes the gods, or calls them to sacrifice. 
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HOTTENTOTS (Religion of the). The Hot- 
tentots comprise a number of connected tribes in 
South Africa, the Coranuas, the Namaquas, and the 
Bushmen, formerly inhabitin'? the territory which is 
now embraced in the English colony of the Cape of 
Good Mope. Mr. Moffat describes them as “not 
swarthy or black., but rather of a sallow colour, and, 
in some cases, so light that a tinge of red in tho 
cheek is perceptible, especially among the Rush- 
men. They are generally smaller in stature than 
their neighbours of the interior; their visage and 
form very distinct, and in general the top of the 
head broad and flat ; their faces tapering to the chin, 
with high cheek hones, flat noses, and large lips. 11 
They resemble none of the Kafir tribes, and are 
equally distinct from the Negro race. Mr. Moffat 
concurs with Mr. Barrow in supposing, that they re- 
semble tho Chinese more than any other people. 
Gibbon alleged them to bo “the connecting link 
between the rational and irrational creation.” 'ITiis 
remark, however, applies rather to the Bushmen who 
inhabit the deserts and mountain fastnesses of the 
interior than to the Comniias and Namaquas who arc 
tho umnixed Hottentots. The language of the latter 
tribes is characterized by a peculiar click, which it is 
exceedingly difficult for any European to imitate. 
l)r. Philip, in his Researches in South Africa, giwsa 
very favourable view of the native character of the 
Hottentot tribes, alleging that when the Portuguese 
first visited the Cape of Good Hope, they found 
them rich in cattle, living comfortably, and so dis- 
tinguished for their morality and good conduct, that 
they received tho appellation of “ Tlui good men.” 
Mr. Barrow says, that Hottentots are capable of 
strong attachments, are grateful for kindness shown, 
and honest and truthful. The present number of 
Hottentots, including all the tribes, is estimated at 
150,000, 

It is difficult to give any satisfactory account of the 
religion of the Hottentots. Dr. Philip, who passed 
many years as a missionary ii- the Cape Colony, says 
of them, “ 1 have never been nble to discover from my 
intercourse with the natives, or from any other source, 
that this nation had ever attained any distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future state 
had at any period prevailed among them.” The 
Hottentot word Uti'ko seems to be the name which 
denotes the Supremo Being, ami, accordingly, it is 
used among the frontier or Kafir tribes to denote the 
Christian's God. Tlie Namaquas use the term 
TimChtap, or as some tribes pronounce it, UtVknap; 
the Uti'ko of the Hottentots is articulated wqh the 
click peculiar to that language. “In my journey,” 
says Mr. Moffat, in his * Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa, “ to the back parts of Great 
Nainaqualand. I met. with an aged sorcerer, or doc- 
tor, who stated that he had always understood that 
Tsui’kuap was a notable warrior, of great physical 
strength ; that, in a 'desperate struggle with another 
chieftain, be received a wound in the knee, but hav- 


ing vanquished his enemy, his name was lost in the 
mighty combat, which rendered the nation indepen- 
dent; for no one could conquer the Tsui’kuap 
(wounded knee.) When I referred to the import of 
the word, one who inflicts pain, or a sore knee, 
manifesting my surprise that they should give such 
a name to the Creator and Benefactor, he replied in 
a way that induced a belief that lie applied the 
term to what we should call the devil, or to death 
itself, adding, that he thought * death, or the power 
causing death, was very sore indeed. 1 To him, as 
to many others, this Tsui’kimp was an object neither 
of reverence nor love. During tremendous thun- 
der-storms, which prevail in that climate, and which 
it might he supposed would speak to the mind of 
man with an awful voice, I have known the natives 
of Namaqualand shoot their poisoned arrows at the 
lightning, in order to arrest the destructive fluid. 
May not the Tsui’kuap of these people be like the 
Thlauga of the Kafirs, an ancient hero; or represent 
some power, which they superset iously dread, from 
its causing death or pain?” 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Tindall, who spent several 
years in Great Namaqualand, thus states his impres- 
sions of the religion of the Namaqua branch of the 
Hottentot family : “ As to religion, their minds ap- 
pear to have been almost a blank. They do not 
seem, before they became acquainted with the first 
principles of Christianity, to lm\c been in the habit 
of observing any rites or ceremonies of a religious 
character, or to have had any idea of responsibility 
to a higher Being. The fact that their language 
contains appellations for God, spirits, and also fur 
the wicked one, seems to indicate that they were not* 
totally ignorant of those subjects, though there is 
nothing more in the terms of the language, or in their 
ceremonial observances and superstitions that affords 
evidence of anything beyond a crude notion of a 
spiritual world. I believe that the superstitious tales 
which have been gleaned from them by travellers, 
and advanced as religious records, are regarded by 
the natives themselves in the light of fables, which 
are either narrated for amusement, or intended to 
illustrate the habits and characteristics of wild ani- 
mals. 

“ They have much more confidence in witchcraft 
than in religion. Almost all disease or calamity, and 
sudden death in particular, is attributed to some ene- 
my who is supposed to hold the fatal charm. The 
practice of medicine is almost exclusively confined 
to the witch doctor, and though his efforts often re- 
sult in a signal failure, yet occasional success, attri- 
butable to the simple remedies which he employs, or 
the recovery of patients under his treatment in tlie 
course of nature, confirms them in their belief of the 
accusations which ho makes, and the power that he 
arrogates. The doctor generally practises some 
sleight of hand, and uretcndB to extract pieces of 
sticks, sheep’s bones, ana other substances from the 
limbs of his patients. As a native council will set 
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dom meet without breathing destruction to some 
well-fed beeves, so the witch doctor ne\cr carries on 
his operations without sacrificing the best of his 
patient’s flock to his art, or rather to his appetite, 
and besides this, demands exorbitant pay/ 1 
I The same intelligent writer, speaking of the Bushmen 

scattered up and down the interior, remarks, “ They 
are almost entire strangers to religious knowledge or 
[ sentiment. Their ideas of a Supreme Being and of 
a spiritual world are extremely vague, mid supers! i- 
i tirm has little hold upon them. Many of them wear 
pieces of wood or bone dangling from their necks, 

I which they regard as charms to avert the influence 

[ of witchcraft ; it is also customary for them when 

going to hunt to cast a stone on a heap which has 

I been raised over the grave of some departed friend, 

by successive offerings, in order to insure success ; 
hut this custom appears to he confined to those who 
have had most intercourse with rhoir Namaqua neigh- 
bours. If unsuccessful they become petulant, and on 
their next expedition will pass the spot without 
taking any notice of it ; of course, they still have ill 
luck, which they attribute to the insult which they 
have offered to their god : they generally become 
penitent, return home, and after having spout a slecp- 
; loss night, rise early on the following morning, hasten 
i to the place of offering, and atone for the past by 
; casting another stone on the heap. A Bushman 
| was once asked by a missionary if ho knew there 
J was a God, and if he had any idea where lie was. 

I He replied that he had heard that there was such a 
Being, and that the missionary was the most likely 
person he had ever seen to be Hi'.” 

It has long been alleged that one peculiarity of the 
religion of the lluficnt'Jg was, that they worshipped 
an insect which has received the name of the “ Pray- 
ing Mantis,” from the erect position and motion it as- 
sumes when alarmed. Considerable doubt, however, 
is now entertained as to the truth of this allegation. 
That there is a diminutive species of insect which goes 
In the colony by the name of the a Hottentot’s god, 11 
is admitted on all hands ; but the missionaries who 
have been long resident in South Africa, entertain 
very serious doubts whether such worship wafc ever 
known among the IlottentotN, and they state that 
the fullest information which they have been able to 
obtain upon the subject amounts to nothing more 
than that the insect in question was viewed with such 
superstitious feelings that they accounted it a crime 
to kill it, and believed that if by any accident they 
should happen to do so, they would be unfortunate 
during the rest of their lives. All this, even admit- 
ting it to be well-founded, does not substantiate the 
chuge of insect-worship. But though not perhaps 
chargeable with the gross idolatry of worshipping 
the “ Praying Mantis,” their whole religion, if reli- 
gion it can be called, consists of sorcery, superstition, 
end witchcraft. 

Missions have been established for many years 
amodg the Hottentot as well as the other tribes of 
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Southern Africa, and it is remarkable, in conse- j 
quenco of the progress of Christianity and the in- 
fluence of the civilization of the English and Dutch 
colonists, what a complete change has been effected, 
both in the physical and moral condition of the 
Hottentots. They have lost many of their former 
characteristics, and are becoming rapidly amalga- 
mated with the colonists among whom they Iivo. 
This remark, at tho same time, is limited to those 
Hottentots who are resident within the colony, the 
more distant tribes being still the victims of the 
most degrading superstition. 

llOlTAMES, a sot of vagrant Mohammedans in 
Arabia, who dwell in tents. They have a law by 
which they arc commanded to perform their cere- 
monies and prayers under a pavilion. They are held ! 
in great contempt, ami abhorrence for their wicked 
and immoral conduct. 

HOUR. This division of time, according to He- 
rodotus, originated with the Chaldeans, from whom 
probably it passed to the Jews. The first mention 
of hours in the Scriptures occurs in Dan. iii. ti. 
The Jews reckoned the hours of tho civil day from j 
six in (lie morning till six in the evening. The morn- 
ing sacrifice was offered at the third hour, that is, at 
nine o’clock of our time, and tho evening sacrifice 
at the ninth hour, that is, at three o’clock of our 
time. The evening watches lasted each of them 
three hours, the. first reaching from six till nine, the 
second from nine till twelve, the third from twelve 
till three, and the fourth from three till six, when 
the day commenced. At an after period the natural 
day was divided into twelve portions or hours, which 
varied in their length with the season, being longer 
in summer and shorter in winter. 

The division of the day into hours has been adopted 
by almost all nations. One case, however, may be 
mentioned in which the hours differ in length from 
those of other countries. We refer to the Japanese, 
whose division of time is of a peculiar kind. The day, 
we learn from Siebol^ extending from the begin- 
ning of morning twilight to the end of evening twi- J 
light, is divided into six hours, and tho night, from 
the beginning to the end of darkness, into six other 
hours. Of course the length of these hours is con- 
stantly varying. Their names (according to Titsingli) 

Are as follows : KokonoU , noon and midnight ; Fools/* 
about our two o’clock ; Nanats , from four to five ; 
MouUdonki , end of the evening and commencement 
of morning twilight; Ibotu, eight to niue; Fools, 
about ten ; and then Kokonots again. Each of these 
bourses also subdivided into four parts, thus: Koko- 
not s, noon or midnight ; K6kontrU~fan y quarter past ; 
KokonoU-fan-souJd, half-past ; KokonoU~fan-8ouki- 
maye, three-quaner* past; Fools, commencement of 
second hour ; YaaU-fan, Ac., and so through all the 
hours. 

“ The hours are struck on bells, KokonoU being 
indicated by nine strokqf, preceded (as is the case 
also with all the hours) by three warning strokes, to 
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call attention, and to indicate that the hour is to be 
struck, and followed, after a pause of about a minute 
and a-half, by the strokes for the hour, between 
which there is an interval of about fifteen seconds— 
the last, however, following its predecessor still more 
rapidly, to indicate that the hour is struck. Yaals is 
indicated by eight strokes, Nanai* by seven, Moufa- 
douki by six, 1 toons by five, and Yools by four. Much 
speculation has been resorted to by the Japanese to 
expluiu why they do not employ, to indicate hours, 
ono, two, and three strokes. The obvious answer 
seems to ho, that while three strokes have been ap- 
propriated as a forewarning, their method of indicat- 
ing that the striking is finished would not be availa- 
ble, if one and two strokes designated the first and 
second hours.” See Day. 

HOURS (Canonical). Bee Canonical Hours. 

HOUSE OF EXPOSITION. See Hkth-Ham- 

MIDRAH. 

HOUSE OF JUDGMENT. See Beth- Din. 

HOUSE OF HEADING. Sec Bktii-IIammi- 
icra. 

HOUSE OF THE LIVING. Sec Betn-Haim. 

HOUSEL, the term which, in the Saxon language, 
denotes the Lord's Supper. 

HR1MFAXI, the horse in the ancient Scandina- 
vian mythology, on which Night rides, and which 
every morning, as he ends his course, bedews the 
earth with the foam which falls from his bit. 

IIUrMTHUUSAH, the. frost-giants of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology sprung from the giant Ymir. 
The Prose Edda says, that “when Ymir slept, he 
fell into a sweat., and from the pit of bis left arm 
was bom a man and woman, and one of bis feet en- 
gendered with the other a son from whom descended 
the Frost-Giants, and we, therefore, call Ymir the 
Old Frost-Giant.” 

IIU, the supreme god of the ancient Cymri, who, 
with liis spouse Certdwen (which sec), dwelt at the 
extremity of an immense lake, called LI ion, which 
was always threatening to buast its barriers, when a 
black beaver, the degenerate offspring of these two 
divinities, let out the waters, and a universal de- 
struction took place. Hu ifi represented as winged. 
He is said to have drawn forth the destroyer out of 
the water, so that the hike should no more bring a 
* deluge upon the earth. This he is said to have done 
by means of oxen. He also instructed the primitive 
race in the art of tilling the soil. He first collected 
and arranged them in different tribes, and transferred 
the Cymri or Celts into Britain. In various points 
there is thought to be an analogy between this deity 
and Noah. 

HUGUENOTS, a name given to the Protestants 
of France at a very early period of their history. 
The earliest known instance of its occurrence is in a 
letter addressed by the Count de Villara, lieutenant- 
general of lAiigucdoc, to tho king, dated November 
11, 1560, in which he terns the riotous Calvinists of 
the Co venues, Huguenots. It is impossible, at this 


distance of time, to ascertain with certainty the pre- 
cise origin and meaning of the word. The derivation 
which D’Aubignd thinks the most probably correct 
is that drawn from Hugon, a gate in Tours, where 
the Protestants first assembled. Othere derive it 
from a corruption of the first words of their protest, 
“ Hue nos.” Browning, in liis ‘ History of the Hu- 
guenots,’ gives no fewer than ten different deriva- 
tions of the term, the most ancient of them taken 
from a work printed at Lyons in 1573, tracing it to 
John Hubs, whose doctrines they professed, and 
from whom they were called in derision, “ Guenons de 
Huss,” or Huss’s apes. Conder thinks a more pro- 
bable etymology is found in the German word eid 
genosmi, confederates, softened into egnofes, a term 
which was originally applied to the brave citizens 
of Geneva, who entered into the alliance against the 
tyrannical attempts of Charles III., duke of Savoy. 
See France (Protestant Ciiurcii of). 

HULSEAN LECTURES, an annual scricB ot 
theological lectures delivered at Cambridge under the 
will of tho Rev. John Ilulse, late of Elworth, bearing 
date the 12th July 1777. The course extended ori- 
ginally to twenty lectures, but is now reduced to eight. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. It is a melancholy 
fact, that, in almost all heathen nations at ono period 
or another of their history, the practice has been found 
to exist of otfering human beings in sacrifice to their 
gods. The earliest instance on record of this bar- 
barous practice, is the ancient sacrifice to Moloch, in 
which children were caused to pass through the lire 
to this sanguinary deity. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to explain away the expression which de- 
scribes this inhuman rite as indicating something 
less tlian the sacrifice of children ; but all doubt as 
to the real existence of such a practice among the 
Jews is removed by the plain statement of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah vii, 31, “And they have built the 
high places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to hum their sons and their daugh- 
ters in the fire ; winch I commanded them not, nei- 
ther came it into ray heart.” And again, in regard to 
the service of another false god, whoso worship had 
been adopted by the J6ws, the same prophet men- 
tions, xix. 5, “ They have built also the high places 
of Baal, to bum their sons with fire for burnt offer- 
ings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake 
it, neither came it into my mind.” Both these quo- 
tations establish beyond a doubt that the Jews were 
chargeable, at least in the degenerate days of Manas- 
sell, with offering human beings in sacrifice to hea- 
then idols. In all probability, however, this cruel 
rite had been learned from the Cauaanites, as indeed 
appears very plainly from Ps. cvi. 37, 38, Yea, 
they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 
devils, and shed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed 
unto the idob of Canaan : and the land was polluted 
with blood.” The practice of this horrid ceremony 
is expressly forbidden under pain of death hi the 
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law of Hones, Lev. xx. 2, “ Again, thou ehalt nay to 
the children of Israel, Whosoever he be of the chib 
dren of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Is- 
rael, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech ; he 
shall surely be put to death : the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones. 1 * 

Far from being limited to the Canaanites, human 
beings were offered in sacrifice, by almost all the 
heathen nations of antiquity. The Egyptians, the. 
Cretans, the Arabians, brought human blood to the 
altars of their gods. The ancient Mexicans deemed 
human sacrifices tho most acceptable offerings which 
they could present to their deities. Tacitus relates 
that it was the custom of tho ancient Germans to 
sacrifice human victims to their gods. The Phoeni- 
cians, the Cyprians, the Rhodians, all had human 
sacrifices. In the early ages of Grecian history such 
a mode of propitiating their deities scents to have 
prevailed, and Fausanias informs, us that the prac- 
tice of shedding the blood of human victims in hon- 
our of Zeus Lycojus } existed in Arcadia, and it. ap- 
pears to have continued down to the time of the 
Roman emperors. In Loucas, every year at the fes- 
tival of Apollo, a man was thrown from a rock into 
the sea. At an annual festival, also, called Thartjt - 
lia, which was celebrated in honour of the Delian 
Apollo and Artemis at Athens, two human beings 
were burnt on a funeral pile, the one sacrificed in 
behalf of the women of Athens, and the other of the 
men. It is not certain that on every return of the 
festival such a sacrifice was offered, but more proba- 
bly it was reserved for extraordinary emergencies, 
such as the occurrence of heavy calamities seriously 
affecting the welfare of tho city. In the later ages 
of the history of Greece, the custom of sacrificing 
human victims seems to have disappeared before the 
advancing progress of civilization. 

Among the Romans, also, human sacrifices ex- 
isted. To Saturn human victims were offered.* “ As 
Saturn,” says Tertullian, “did not spare his own 
children, so he persisted in not sparing those of other 
people ; for parents offered up their own children to 
him.” Curtius and the Decii Are well known exam- 
ples in Roman history of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the country. Among the early Italian nations, 
moflb particularly the Sabines, votive offerings, like 
that of Jephtha in Old Testament history, often in- 
volved the sacrifice of human beings. But even in 
the latest period of the Roman republic, an instance 
of such bloody offerings is to be found. Iii the reign 
of Julius Casar, when a military insurrection took 
place, two of the soldiers were sacrificed to Mart in 
the Campus Martins. 

Human sacrifices seem to have formed an essen- 
tial part of the Druidical religion. Procopius Co- 
sjurieoaia, who flourished so late as the sixth century 
affirms that these sacrifices were offered by the 
Druids in Gaul in his time ; and Strabo expressly 
declares, that it was because the Druids offered hu- 
man sacrifices that the Romans were determined to 


Abolish their religion. Ofusar, in speaking of this 
custom as it existed among the Gauls, says, “Those 
who are afflicted with any grievous distemper, or 
whose lives are hazarded in war, or exposed to other 
dangers, either offer up men for sacrifices, or vow so 
to do ; and they make use of tho Druids for their 
priests upon such occasions, imagining their gods are 
to ho satisfied no other way for sparing their lives 
than by offering up tho life of another man.” There 
is no doubt that the Druids followed the same cruel 
practice also in Britain. 

Number less are the ancient divinities who seem to 
have delighted in blood. Cyprus sacrificed a man 
every year to Agraulus, Rhodes to Saturn, Chios, 
Lesbos, Tenedos to Bacchus, Phocea to Diana, La- 
codemon to Mars. The sacrifice of children, as we 
have seen, bad its origin among the CnimanitCH and 
the Phoenicians. Colonies from these nations carried 
the practice to Cyprus, to Crete, to the coasts of the 
jEgean Sea, to Carthage, Sicily, and Sardinia. From 
the Canaanites, also, doubtless, had the Moabites antf 
Ammonites learned tho custom. It existed among tlm 
t lie Syrian worshippers of Adonis, among the Ly- 
dians towards tho north, and among the Arabians 
towards the south. We find it also among the an- 
cient Scandinavians, and even among the primitive 
races of Peru and of Mexico, as well as among the 
savages of Florida. Home nations have persuaded 
themselves that the gods would he satisfied with tho 
blood of old men, of prisoners of war, of slaves, or cri 
initials. Such was the case with the Egyptians, the 
Syrians, the Scythians, the Celts, the. Germans, the 
Hclavoniaus, and even the Persians, the Greeks and 
Romans. But other nations carry farther still this 
horrid immolation of human victims. Thu ancient 
Mexicans, and even, at this day, some tribes of West- 
ern Africa, butcher their prisoners of war by hun- 
dreds, and even by thousands, in one day, not to 
propitiate the. gods but as a triumphal offering in 
honour of victory over their enemies. 

In many of the nations of modern heathendom, 
the practice of offering human victims to the gods 
still exists in full vigour. Not to speak of the cruel 
acts of self-torture perpetrated by the votaries of 
Kali and Durya among the Hindus, numberless hu- 
man sacrifices were offered down to a recent period by 
the Thugs under the sanction of their patron goddess 
Kaliy and by the Rhonda of Goornsoor, who, till very 
recently, offered up their annual Mentis or human vic- 
tims. In the Kaliht Parana minute directions are 
given for the performance of a human sacrifice, by 
which the goddess Kali is said to be rendered pro- 
pitious for a thousand years. What multitudes have 
sacrificed themselves to the idol Jagajt'iuithy and what 
multitudes more have given up their lives to the wa- 
ters of the all devouring Gunga! ^Dr. Bpry, in his 
< Modem India,’ gives an account of a tribe, in the 
Nagporc district, who not only sacrifice human vic- 
tims, but feast upon the sacrifice. * See Cannibals. 
The practice of offering human sacrifices has pra- 
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vailed, to some extent, among the North American 
Indians, and is still found attended with shocking 
barbarism among most of the heathen tribe* of 
Southern and Western Africa. The same rite was 
generally prevalent among the islands of tho Pacific 
before the introduction of Christianity, and oven yet 
has not altogether disappeared among the Pagan in- 
habitants of some of those islands. 

HUMANISTS, a class of thinkers which arose in 
Germany towards the cud of the eighteenth century, 
originating chiefly from the diffusion of the writings 
of Rousseau. Their views were thoroughly infidel, 
their chief aim being to sink the Christian in the 
man . Hence the name given to their system, which 
was usually called Humanism, Tt sought to level 
all family distinctions, all differences of rank, all na- 
tionality, all positive moral obligation, all positive 
religion, and to train mankind to bo men, as the first, 
the last, the highest accomplishment. This was the 
kind of education which Rousseau professed to repre- 
sent in his ‘Emile/ — a work which sapped the foun- 
dations of Christian principle in the case of multi- 
tudes both in France and Germany. In the Jailer 
country particularly, the Deist ic tendencies which 
were fostered by tho writings and tho example of 
Frederick II., began to shoot forth in tho direction 
of Humanism. The practical aspect which it now 
assumed, was that of the Philanthropic education, as 
it was termed, of Basedow. The first Philanthropi- 
vum was formed at Dessau in 1774. One of its fun- 
damental regulations was, that all religious distinc- 
tions were to be entirely kept out of view, and the 
private devotional exercises, accordingly, were so 
framed as that nothing should be. done which would 
not bo approved of by every worshipper of God, 
whether he were a Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Deist. In the system of teaching, which was adopted 
by Basedow, and the others who followed in his 
wake, tho chief object was not so much to impart 
knowledge as to develop all the human powers and 
faculties. The entire education was based oil tho sup- 
posed goodness of human nature. “ While the for- 
mer education,” says Dr. Kahuis, hi his ‘Internal 
History of German Protestantism/ “ lmd required 
all which it was in the power of youths to do, whe- 
ther it gave them pleasure or pain, the philanthropic 
education asked, in the first place, What is in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the child ? What affords 
him enjoyment ? How do all the inclinations and 
dispositions of childhood find their suitable sphere ? 
Tho delight of children in bodily exercise is made use 
of as bodily gymnastics ; the inclination for jrfay, as 
mental gymnastics ; walks, as opportunities for edu- 
cating and teaching; ambition as a moral engine. 
But although the Plulanthropina at first promised to 
teach every thing better and more quickly than the 
ordinary school did, yet it soon appeared that lin- 
guistic knowledge, and all matters of memory, would 
not thrive. Because they would not teach any thing 
from without, and mechanically, but would develop 


every thing according to nature, rational knowledge, 
such as logic, mathematics, arithmetic, natural rell 
gion, and morals, as well as those sciences based up- 
on perception, experience, and advantage were there 
chiefly cultivated. The fresh youth, grown up under 
fine bodily train big, simply and easily dressed in an 
ago of wigs and pigtails, walked about the fields and 
forests to acquire a knowledge of nature ; went into 
the workshops of tradesmen to acquire a knowledge 
of common life, with its arts and wants ; exercised 
themselves in the labour of the husbandman, in the 
art of the citizen, in order to stand a future like that 
of Robinson Crusoe , belter than the hereof that book 
himself.” 

The plausible manner in which Basedow, Csinpe, 
and others had set forth tho advantages of this sys- 
tem of philanthropic education blinded the minds of 
many to its true character. But the spell was speed 
ily broken, the delusion vanished. Mon began to 
look coldly at tin's utilitarian mode of educating the 
human being. The Philanthropic Humanism Boon 
gave place to a higher Ilimnnism. which began to 
spring out of the ardent study of the ancient classics 
But neither the one species of Humanism nor tbc 
other was fitted to render the human being either 
morally good or practically useful, but thoroughly 
selfish iu his whole nature and actings. He was imt 
trained to he. a member of a family, of a nation, of a 
church, but of that great totality, the. human race. 
A training so vague and unpractical was altogether 
unsuifed to man in the various positions which he is 
called to occupy in this world, or to fit him for a 
higher sphere in the. world to come. 

7 HUMANITARIANS, a name sometimes Applied 
to those modern fioriuiau* who maintain, with Dr. 
Priestley, the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ. Socinianism, in its original form as taught 
in the. Racovian Catechism, ami in the writings of 
the Polish divines, admitted the miraculous concep- 
tion, and inculcated the worship of Christ. Dr. 
Priestley, however, anxious to remove w hat he consi- 
dered the corruptions of Christianity, earned his So- 
ciuinn principles to their full length, and taught that 
Jesus was a mere man, the son of Joseph and of 
Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses, 
or any other prophet. This view of ♦he nature of 
Christ is held by the modern school of Socinians m 
Britain, which may be said to have been founded by 
Dr. Priestley, and consolidated by Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and others. That portion of their creed which 
relates to tho person of Christ, and which may well 
entitle them to the appellation of Humanitarians, is 
thus expressed by BeLham in liis ‘ Calm Inquiry 
That Jesus of Nazareth was 11 a man of exemplary 
character, constituted in all respects like other men, 
s Meet to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices, and frailties / 1 See Socinians. 
INHUMANITY (Religion of), a species of infideh 
lty which has grown up during the last twenty yean 
in Britain and America. It is a kind of 
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which resolves all true religion, not into any of the 
special forms of belief which are found in the world, 
but into the instincts of humanity. This system of 
thought is sometimes called the Absolute Religion , , 
ignoring all written revelation, and finding religion 
only in the outward universe, and the imvard man. 
Thus Theodore Parker, one of the most able exposi- 
tors of the system, remarks, that “ we arc never to 
forget that there is no monopoly of religion by any 
nation or any age. Religion itself is one and the 
Bftme, He that worships truly, by whatever form, 
worships the Only God. lie hears the prayer, 
whether called Brahma, Jehovah, Pan, or Lord ; or 
called by no name at all. Each people has its pro- 
phets and its saints; and many a swarthy Indian, 
who l>owed down to wood and stone — many a grim 
faced Calmuck, who worshipped the great God of 
storms — many a Grecian peasant, who did homage 
to Phoebus- Apollo when the Sun rose or went down 
— yes, many a savage, his hands smeared all over 
with human sacrifice, shall come forth from the east 
and west, and sit down in the kingdom of God, witli 
Moses and Zoroaster, with Socrates and Jesus.” 

In regard to the name of the system, Mr. Parker 
says, “ 1 call this the Absolute Religion, because it 
is drawn from the absolute and ultimate source; be- 
cause it gives us tin; Absolute Idea of God — God as 
Infinite; and because it guarantees to man his na- 
tural rights, and demands the performance of the 
absolute duties of human nature.” Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who, though formerly a Unitarian, lias adopted a 
creed idourical with that of Mr. Parker, calls it a 
Religion of Humanity, stating that, in bis belief, 
“the source of all revelation is the moral constitu 
lion of human nature, the human mind and heart.” 

The views of the writers, both in England and 
America, who have adopted the Religion of Human- 
ity, are thus set forth in the Westminster Review, 
which is their Ablest, organ in this country « “ It is 
not the j presence of God in antiquity, but his presence 
only there, — not his inspiration in Palestine, but his 
withdrawal from every spot besides, — not his supreme 
and unique expression in Jesus of Nazareth, but his 
absence from every other human medium, — against 
which these writers protest. They feel tliat the 
usual Christian advocate has adopted a narrow and 
even irreligious ground; that he has not found a 
satisfactory place in the Divine scheme of human 
affairs for the great Pagan world ; that he has pre- 
sumptuously branded all history but one as 4 pro- 
fane; 1 that he has not only read it without sympa- 
thy and reverence, but has used it chiefly as a foil to 
show off the beauty of evangelic troth and holiness, 
and so has dwelt only on the inadequacy of its 
philosophy, the deformity of its morals, the degener- 
ate features of its social life ; that he has forgotten 
the Divine infinitude when lie assumes that Christ’s 
plenitude of the Spirit implies the emptiness of So- 
antes. In their view, he has rashly undertaken to 
wove, not cm potitiu fact, — a reveiatfon of Divine 


truth in Galilee;— but an infinite negative ; — no in 
spiration anywhere else. To this negation and to 
this alone is their remonstrance addressed. They 
do not deny a theophany in the gift of Christianity , 
but they deny two very different things, viz. 1. That 
this is the only theophany; and 2. TliAt this is 
thooplwny alone; that is, they look for sows divine 
elements elsewhere, and they look for some human 
here. It is not therefore a snmllor, but a larger, 
religious obligation to history, which they are anxi- 
ous to establish; and they remain in company witli 
the Christian advocate so long as his devout and 
gentle mood continues ; and only quit him when he 
enters on his sceptical antipathies.” 

One marked characteristic of this the latest form 
which infidelity has assumed, is a rejection of all 
outward revelation, except in so fur as it is an ex- 
pression of the fundamental beliefs inherent in our 
spiritual nature. It demands of every man that it 
he would find religion, ho must look not to the 
Bible, the Koran, or the Shastras, but- to the. original 
Intuitions of his own heart. There he will find 
engraven in indelible, characters the primitive idea 
of an Infinite God, and this one idea is .sufficient 
in the view of the writers whose opinions we are 
now considering, to give shape and form, as well 
as impulse and energy, to the religion of every 
age and people. “Nor can those,” says Mr. Hard- 
wick, in his ‘ Christ and other Masters,’ “ be termed 
I be speculations of ft band of ignorant or dreamy 
mystics. They arc entertained by men of learning ; 
wbo profess moreover a peculiar interest in the pro- 
gress of civilization, and who labour to advance wbat 
they believe to be the diseiitbralineiit of the human 
Hjiirit. They affirm I hat something higher, deeper, 
heave) i Her, is rrsoned for us; that, growth must be 
expected arid promoted not only in our apprehension 
of religious truth, but in the orb of truth itself; that 
their peculiar mission if. to hasten this result by 
showing man bis real dignity and destiny, by sound- 
ing all flic depths ofdiurnun consciousness, and call- 
ing to their aid the newest facts of history and the 
last discoveries of science. They do not, indeed, 
contemn the worthies 6f antiquity. The statues of 
ConfuciuB, Moses, and Pythagoras; of Socrates ami 
Zoroaster; of Buddha, Christ, and Apollonius; of 
Maui and Muhammcd, are all delated side by side 
in the Walhalla of spiritualism. These all in differ 
cut measures arc applauded as the saints, the pro* 
phets, the apostles of their age ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous latitude of his belief, the spiritualist 
is not content with any of the forms in which religion 
has hitherto appeared on earth. However well 
adapted to peculiar countries or to transitory phases 
of the human mind, they are unequal to the wants 
and the capacities of the present century. He would 
not himself have worshipped either with his 1 swar- 
thy Indian who bowed down to wood and stone,’ or 
with his 1 grim-faced CaMnek/ or his ‘Grecian pea- 
sant,’ or his ‘ savage/ whose hands were ' smeared all 
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over with human sacrifice;’ hut rather aims, by 
analysing the principles of heathenism and cultivating 
a deeper sympathy with what is termed the ( great 
pagan world, 1 to organise a new system which he 
calls the Absolute Religion, the Religion of Human- 
ity, the Religion of the Future. From it all special 
dogmas are to he eliminated ; sentiments which every 
one may clothe according to his fancy, are to occupy 
the place of facts ; the light of a spontaneous Gospel 
is to supersede the clumsy artifice of teaching by 
the aid of an historical revelation. Thus, while the 
promoters of this scheme affect the greatest revor- 
encc for the wisdom and the so-called ‘inspirations’ 
of the past, they aim to soar indefinitely above it. 
Nearly all the doctrines of ancient systems are aban- 
doned or explained away, os things which really 
have no stronger claim upon us than the cycle of 
luxuriant rnythes that captivated Greek imaginations 
in the pre-historic period. The Christ and Chris 
tianity of the Bible arc thus virtually denied : * su- 
perior intellects’ arc hidden to advance still higher, 
to cast oil’ as worthless or ill-fitting the old garments 
of the Church, to join the standard of the Absolute 
Religion, and so inarch forward to tho ‘promised 
land.’ ” 

The only positive and prominent article of the 
creed of this sect of infidels is, that there is one Infi- 
nite God, and beyond it is a mere series of negations. 
Thus Mr. Parker, “ Of course I do not believe in a 
devil, eternal torment, nor in a particle of absolute 
evil in God’s world or in God. I do not believe 
that there ever was a miracle, or ever will l>e ; every- 
where I find law, — the constant mode of operation 
of tho Infinite God. 1 do not believe in the miracu- 
lous inspiration of the Old Testament or tho New 
Testament. I do not believe that the Old Testa- 
ment was God’s first word, nor tho New Testament 
his last. The Scriptures arc no duality to mo. In- 
spiration is a perpotual fact. Prophets and Apostles 
did not monopolize the Father : lie inspires men to- 
day as much as heretofore, in nature, also, God 
speaks for ever. . . . 1 do not believe in the miracu- 
lous origin of the Hebrew Church, or the Buddhist 
Church, or the Christian Ciiurch ; nor the miracu- 
lous character of Jesus. I take not the Bible for my 
master, nor yet the Church ; nor even Jesus of Na- 
zareth for my master. ... I try all tilings by the 
human faculties. . . . But at the same time, I rever- 
ence the Christian Church for the groat good it lias 
done to mankind; I reverence the Mahometan 
Church for the good it has done, — a far less good.’ ” 

Such is the Absolute Religion, or the Religion of 
Humanity, which some writers in our own day would j 
extol as destined to form a new era in the history of 
religious thought, but which from its very meagre- 
ness and vagueness is in all probability destined ere 
long to dwindle away and be forgotten. 

HUMILIATI, an order of Romish monks which 
originated in A. i>. 1164. They wore brought out of 
Lombardy into Germany, as captives by Barbarossa, 


who after a time permitted them to return into theii 
own country, where they built monasteries, and gave 
themselves up to fasting, prayer, and meditation 
They followed the rule of St. Benedict, and were 
approved and confirmed by Pope Innocent 111. 
Their dress was a plain coat, a scapular, and a white 
cloak over it. They were suppressed by Pius V. in 
1571, on account of the degenerate and immoral 
habits which had begun to characterize the monks 
of the order. 

HUNGARIAN CONFESSION, a Confession of 
the Reformed Churches in Hungary, drawn up at a 
Synod held A. d. 1557. It consisted of eleven arti- 
cles. 

HUNGARY (Protestant Ciiurch of). The 
kingdom of Hungary, though once mighty and 
powerful, has for somo time been a mere political 
dependency of tho Austrian empire. The climate is 
temperate and healthy, the inliahitants industrious 
and active, and the country, by proper cultivation, is 
capable of supplying within itself all that the neces- 
sities and comforts of life demand. When Rome 
was mistress of the world, Hungary was colonized by 
that warlike people, from whom it received the name 
of Dacia ; and on the irruption of the northern na- 
tions, it was overrun, first by the Goths, and after 
wards by the Huns, who were followed in succession 
by other equally savage tribes, until the days of 
Charlemagne. 

The ninth century found Hungary in the hands of 
the Magyars, the ancestors of its present inliahitants, 
a rude and warlike, ami withal, an idolatrous people, 
worshipping Mars as theii chief god, and paying 
their adorations also to the sun and moon, the earth 
and fire. It was about this period, when the Magyar 
faith predominated, that Christianity began to be 
introduced into tiie country, and to spread silently 
and slowly, but not on that account the less surely, 
among all classes, from the palace to the peasant’s 
hut. 

It is with Stephen, a prince who ascended the) 
throne in A. P. 997, at the early age of eighteen, that $ 
the history of Christianity in Hungary properly \ 
commences. The period of Stephen’s accession had j 
been preceded by events of the greatest magnitude f 
and interest. Charlemagne had succeeded, though j; 
not without bloodshed, in spreading Christianity in ? 
Germany ; and about the year 890, the Christian re4* 
ligion had been established in Bohemia. Poland 
not long after embraced the true faith ; and mission- ] 
aries from Italy and Greece poured into ail parts of 1 
Hungary. No sooner had Stephen succeeded to the ■ 
government, tliAn under the influence of his pioui 
mother and the Christian teachers, he made an open 
profession of Christianity, calling upon his people 
under heavy penalties, to take the same step. Sucl 
a daring infringement of the rights of toleration wa 
met by the most determined opposition on the par 
of the people, who broke out into open rebellion 
The young king attacked the insurgents, and speed! 
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| fly reduced thorn to subjection. Having succeeded built, where they w< 
in restoring quiet and order in the kingdom, he consciences. The ] 
passed various laws in favour of Christianity, cnforc- Rome very much ; I 
ing a strict observance of the Sabbath, building and Hussites were to b 
endowing churches, establishing schools for the edu- step would only p; 
cation of youth, and endeavouring in every possible The new doctrines 
way to advance the religions welfare of his people. may be the conseqi 
The beneficial influence of Stephen's exertions flow, but Rome is ii 
however was not long in being completely neutralized, “she makes hcrseli 
The Magyars still loved their idolatry, and seized saints.’* In the yc 
the first opportunity that occurred after the death eluded a contract i 
of Stephen to demolish all tliat bore the Christian Hussites, wherever 1 
name. An attempt was made by more than one sov- stroyed. Provident 
ereign to repress the violence of the people, and to decree. Before it < 
restore the true religion ; but with tho exception of King Uladislaus wa 
Ladislaus, a long unbroken line of princes only pro- Julian also was slain 
longed the darkness which now covered the laud. It did the Lord merci 
is pleasing however to notice, that so early as the has often done ol' < 
year 1176, there were many to be found in Hungary foes, 
adhering to the doctrines oft ho Waldensos, who had Though tho hand 
sought an asylum in that country from the intoler- fully stayed for a tii 
ance and persecutions of Rome. There that devoted little interval the i 
people laboured for many years in spreading among mont, and always a 
the Magyars the pure and unsophisticated doctrines presenting them as 
of Bible truth. Rapidly increasing in numbers, wc heretical and blasplt 
find them, about the year 1315, amounting to 80,000. pacy called upon t 
No wonder, that both from their numbers and their strong arm for the 
seal, the Waldeuscs in Hungary should have caused such appeals listener 
no little anxiety to Rome. Calumny, the ever ready of Jesus were suhj 
weapon of the Papacy, was resorted to with unspar- cruel and hour! less 
ing malignity. Theso active propagators of pure able, tliat for some t 
Christian truth were represented as teaching the most 
terrible heresies. But all was unavailing. The cause 
of Christ steadily advanced ; and many, even of the 
nobility, embraced the new doctrines. 

Thus did the Waldenses continue to maintain 
their ground in free Hungary until tho reign of the 
emperor Sigismund, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It was at this eventful period in the his- 
tory of Protestant truth tliat John Hubs arose, who, 
followed by Jerome of Prague and other pious ami 
devoted men, oponly proclaimed the Pope of Rome 
to be antichrist. The consequences of such plain 
declarations of their conscientious convictions were 
such as might have been expected wherever the Pa- 
fcacy is concerned. Both Hubs and Jeronte were 
purned at the stake. But these noble men died as 
"became martyrs to the truth of God. On their way 
to tho stake they sang hymns ; and as ./Eneas Syl- 
vius remarks, “no mere philosopher ever suffered 
the fiery death so nobly as these men did.** 

From that moment Protestant truth made the 
most astonishing progress. The Hussites, as they 
were now called, were to be found in multitudes in 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Scriptures were 
translated into the native language ; and as a natural 
result, more especially in days of fieiy persecution, 
the Word of God grew mightily and prevailed. In 
*bnoet every pact of Hungary, many congrega- 
tions of the Hussites were formed, and churches 


built, where they worshipped God according to their 
consciences. Tho progress of Bible truth anuoyed 
Rome very much ; but what was to be done? If the 
Hussites were to be driven from Hungary, such a 
step would only propagate the evil, not Arrest it. 
The new doctrines must lie extirpated, whale veil 
may be the consequences. Torrents of blood maw 
flow, but Rome is inexorable. How true is it, than 
“she makes herself drunk with the blood of thilj 
saints.’* In the year 1444, Cardinal Julian con-| 
chided a contract with King Uladislaus, that the 
Hussites, wherover found, should bo completely de- 
stroyed. Providence, however, thwarted this bloody 
decree. Before it could be carried into execution, 
King Uladislaus was killed in battle, and Cardinal 
Julian also was slain in attempting to escape. Thus 
did the Lord mercifully deliver his people, as ho 
has often done of old, by the destruction of their 
foes. 

Though tho hand of persecution was thus merci- 
fully stayed fora time, the Hussites became at every 
little interval the victims of the most cruel treat* 
mont, and always at the instigation of Rome. Re- 
presenting them as maintaining opinions the most 
heretical and blasphemous, tho Adherents of the Pa- 
pacy called upon the civil power to put forth its 
strong arm for their destruction. Too often were 
such appeals listened to, and these faithful followers 
of Jesus were subjected to sufferings of the moHt 
cruel and heartless description. It was remark- 
able,, tliat for some time before the dawn of the Glo- 
rious Reformation, they were permitted to live in 
quietness and peace, prepared to hail the blessings 
of that happy era in the history of the Christian 
Church. 

As the era of the Lutheran Reformation approach 
ed, religion in Hungary, ns elsewhere, hud degener- 
ated into empty ceremony. Rome endeavoured as 
usual to support her authority and influence by the 
propagation of lying wonders; and the better edu- 
cated among the people, especially among the nubil- 
ity, wore disgusted with the palpable tricks which 
were attempted to be palmed upon them, in this 
condition of things, mofe especially taken in connec- 
tion with the previous success of the Hussites, tho 
Reformation, as may easily be supposed, was hailed 
in Hungary as a happy deliverance from the ignoble 
letters of a degrading and idolatrous superstition. 
No country more readily declared in favour of the 
Reformation. The way had no doubt been previous- 
ly prepared to no small extent by the zealous labours 
of the Hussites, in proclaiming far and wide the 
truth as it is in Jesue, and the good seed of the 
Word had also been sown by tbe German troops, 
who came to help Hungary against the Turks. 
Accordingly, at so early a period as 1521, so numer 
ous were the adherents of Luther in Hungary, that 
it was deemed necessary to read a condemnation o i 
the writings of the Reform^ from the pulpits of the 
principal churches. 
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One of the most zealous and active in propagating 
throughout Hungary the tenets of Luther was Simon 
Grynaeus, a professor in the academy in Ofen, who 
was in consequence imprisoned, hut only for a short 
time, public opinion having risen so strongly in his 
favour as to demand his speedy liberation. For a 
considerable period the truth advanced among all 
classes, but a sudden and fearful check was given to 
its progress by the publication of Hie edict of King 
Louis in 1523, according to which, “All Lutherans, 
and those who favour them, as well as all adherents 
to the sect, shall have their property confiscated, and 
themselves be punished with death, as heretics and 
foes of the most Holy Virgin Mary.” This violent 
decree, though it seemed to satisfy the priests, did 
I not produce the desired effect. The truth still made 
progress, and at length in 1525, Louis was prevailed 
upon by the Romish clergy to issue a decree, that 
“All Lutherans shall be rooted out of (lie. land ; and 
wherever they are found, either by clergy or laymen, 
they may be seized and burned.” 

This bloody law Louis bad so far yielded to the 
priests ns to enact, but now that it was enacted he 
had not courage to execute it. All that ho could he 
persuaded to do, was to write to the authorities of 
the different towns, reminding them of their duty. I 
Providentially, at this critical period in the history I 
of the Protestant Church in Hungary, political events 
arose which directed the attention of the king in 
another chanuol, and produced a most powerful effect 
on the progress of the Reformation in that country. 

Boliman, the then reigning emperor of Turkey, 
was resolved upon the subjugation of Hungary. So 
boldly lmd ho carried forward his plans, that early in 
1526 Belgrade was taken; the Turkish emperor was 
already in Peterwardein, the Hungarian Gibraltar, 
and Louis, though his treasury was exhausted, was 
summoned to pay immediate tribute. On the 23d 
July, the king sot out to meet his powerful enemy, 
and on tho 29th August ho was signally defeated in 
the plain of Moluics; and dn attempting to lly, 
Louis’s horse fell backwards, and crushed him to 
death in the mud. The carnage on that eventful 
day was tremendous. Seven bishops, twenty-eight 
princes, five hundred nobles, and twonty thousand 
warriors lay on the field. 

This sanguinary engagement, while it cut off large 
numbers of the bitter persecutors of the truth, was 
productive of no ultimate benefit to the Protestant 
cause. On the death of Louis, two individuals con- 
tended for the throue, neither of them favourable to 
the Lutheran party. The consequence wan, that 
persecution still raged in Hungary, prevented no 
doubt from reaching its former severity by the pre- 
valence of civil \\ar. With this unceasing strife time 
passed on, until at length arrived the 25th of June, 
1530, when the Augsburg Confession was read. Its 
simplicity, cleamesje, and power, subdued many ene- 
mies, and eon verted* the trt into decided friends of the 
truth. 


About this time there arose in Hungary a man on 
whom the spirit of Luther had descended. Honour- 
ed with the friendship of the groat reformer and his 
illustrious coadjutors, Matthew Devay had returned 
to his native land, resolved, in tho strength of God, 
to preach the doctrines of the Reformation. He 
was remarkably successful in bringing over converts 
from Popery ; and for this heinous crime he was im- 
prisoned in Ofen. The following little anecdote 
connected with Devay’s imprisonment is well worth 
relating: “ It happened that in the same prison was 
a blacksmith, who in the shoeing had lamed the 
king’s favourite horse, and the passionate John had 
sworn that he should die for it. The blacksmith 
heard Devay converse as never man spoke; the 
words were to him as the words of Paul to the jailer 
at Philippi, and the consequence was, tliat when the 
blacksmith was shortly after to he set free, he de- 
clared he would share Decay’s fate as a martyr, for 
lie also partook of the same faith, The king moved 
by this declaration, pardoned both, and set them 
free.’* 

Soon after his lilx*ration, Devay became pastor of 
Kashaw in Upper Hungary, which was then in the 
possession of Ferdinand. Jealous of the success ot 
his eloquent invectives against Rome, the monks 
complained of him to tho king, who had him brought 
immediately to Vienna, and given over for examina- 
tion to Dr. Faber, the bitterest foe of the Reforma- 
tion. For nearly two years Devay lay in prison, at 
the end of which time Ferdinand relented and liber- 
ated him. 

This apostolic man was no sooner delivered from 
prison than he proceeded to itinerate in Hungary, 
preaching the Gospel, and assisting in the translation 
of the Epistles of Paul into the Hungarian language. 
Overjoyed with the thought that the truth was mak- 
ing such progress in Hungary, Devay hastened to 
Wittenberg to refresh the heart of Luther with the 
glad tidings. They were men of a kindred spirit, 
and no greater happiness did they know on earth 
than in hearing that the cause of God was advanc- 
ing. In his absence, Devay’s pastoral charge in 
Uppor Hungary was occupied by a man of great 
learning and Christian courage, Stephen Szantai. A 
man of this stamp was not likely to escape the per- 
secution of the monks, who demanded of Ferdinand 
that he should be arrested and punished as a heretic. 
The king, however, who had before this time relaxed 
in his opposition to the Protestant faith, proposed, 
to the dismay of the priests, that a public discussion 
should be held on the great disputed points of reli- 
gion. This discussion took place in 1538. To op- 
pose Stephen Szantai the monks had chosen Gregory 
of Grosswardein. Szantai continued the discussion 
for several days, and after the umpires had noted all 
down, they came to present their decision to the 
king. They reported that all which Szantai had 
Baid was founded on the Scriptures, and that the I 
monks had brought forward ouly fables and idle 
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taka. “But,” they added, “should we state this 
publicly, we are lost, for we should be represented 
as enemies to our religion ; if we condemn Szantai, 
we act contrary to truth and justice, and would not 
escape Divine retribution.” They begged, there- 
fore, that the king would protect them from the 
danger on both sides. Ferdinand promised to do 
his utmost, and let them go. 

From the tenderness which Ferdinand showed to 
Stephen Szantai, it appears plain, tlrnt Fcrdinuud's 
mind had undergone a great change ; but that it was 
really a saving change, we have no satisfactory 
grounds for believing. 

One circumstance which tended to promote the 
progress of Protestantism in Hungary, was the con- 
stant correspondence which tho Reformers maintain- 
ed with those of the princes and clergy, who were 
known to be friendly to the new movement. The 
truth spread far and wide among all classes of the 
peoplo, and King Ferdinand, perceiving that the 
chasm which separated the Protestants from Rome 
was every day becoming wider, urged earnestly upon 
the Pope that he should summon a general council. 
At length the Council of Trent was appointed to 
meet on the 13th December, 1545. Two distin- 
guished bishops wore despatched as deputies from 
Hungary, and the instructions which they received 
show olcarly that the king’s views were far from 
unfavourable to t he Reformation. 

4 ‘ Ferdinand charged them to use their influence 
to bring on the discussion respecting a reformation 
of morals first, and of faith afterwards; to have a 
reformation in the court at Rome ; to have the num- 
ber of cardinals reduced to twelve or twenty four; 
to have the number of indulgences diminished ; to 
have simony completely abolished, as well as all 
payments in spiritual matters; to have the clergy 
brought back to their original purity in dress, morals, 
and doctrines ; to lmvo the eating of flesh permitted, 
and the Lord’s Supper administered in both kinds.” 

The sittings of this far-famed council lasted for 
eighteen years, during which those decrees were 
passed which form the established creed of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church down to the present day - . 

Ferdinand could not conceal from the Pope the 
deep disappointment which he felt at the result of 
the Council of Trent, more particularly in forbid- 
ding the cup to the laity. The remonstrance which 
he tendered, along with the advice of some of the 
bishops, extorted a bull in favour of communion in 
both kinds, — a concession which gave so much 
delight to Ferdinand that ho had a medal struck 
to commemorate the transaction. It was not, 
however, until his son Maximilian I. succeeded to 
the throne that permission to the laity to use the 
cup in the sacrament was extended to Hungary. 
TUs prinoe, throughout the whole of his reign 
seems to have treated the Protestants with lenity 
if not with favour With his son Rudolph, how- 
ever, begins a period of thirty-two years, which 


for the Church in Hungary abounded in sutVerings 
and trials. It was by this cruel and bigoted king 
that the decree was passed, which once more sanc- 
tion od the persecution of all who dissented from the 
Church of Rome. In vain did the States protest 
against a decree so arbitrary and intolerant ; the 
Protestant clergy were expelled in multitudes, and 
Popish priests appointed in their place. 

The peace of Vienna, which was concluded on the 
23d June, 1606, put on end for a time to tho troubles 
of tho Church in Hungary. It declared the perse- 
cuting decree to which we have just referred, to bo 
illegal ; it set aside all decrees which had been passod 
against the Protestants ; it proclaimed liberty of con- 
science and free exercise of worship. The hero ot 
this great achievement for tho Protestant Church 
was destined to see little of its fruits. It was but a 
few months till the prince, in the vigour of niAnhood, 
sunk into his grave. He died from poison, on the 
7th .January, 1007, to the great grief of tho Protes- 
tants by whom the loss of a prince so noble and 
generous was severely felt. 

The Roman- party now acquired fresh courage. 
The persecuting enactments were renewed, and at- 
tempts were mudo to crush the liberties of tho Hun- 
garian Church. In tho providence of God, how- 
ever, Hungary and Austria were transferred from 
Rudolph to bis brother Matthew, who declared upon 
oath his determination to protect tho rights and pri- 
vileges of the Protestants. One of their party was 
elected palatine, and by his inlluence the Synod of 
Si Hein was summoned, which went, far by its docroes 
to place the Church of Hungary on a secure footing. 
Tho Popish party were exasperated. Within eigh- 
teen days the Cardinal and Archbishop Forgot* pt in- 
fested against the decrees, and pronounced a curse 
upon all who should observe them. The Protestants 
replied with the most determined boldness. A con- 
troversy ensued, which was conducted with intense 
bitterness on both sides. The Papists, however, 
through the influence yliich they possessed at. court, 
succeeded in bringing the reformed party into fresh 
and even severer troubles. No attack made upon 
them did them so much "injury as the appearance of 
a work, entitled ‘ The Guide to Truth,’ which waa 
published at Presburg in 1613. The author in this 
volume defended, with no small ingenuity, the doc- 
iriucs of Rome, and represented Luther and Calvin 
as servants of Antichrist. Many were by this book 
— which was full of plausible reflections — drawn 
back into the Romish Church. Years passed away, 
and ttys dangerous work remained unanswered ; the 
time was wasted in unseemly quarrels between the 
two sections of the Protestant Church— the Reform- 
ed and the Lutheran. These quarrels were very 
acceptable to the Romish clergy, hut notwithstand- 
ing their dissensions the Protestant party continued 
to maintain their protest against Rome with firmness 
and zeal. * • 

In the year 1618, through (he of the 
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Jesuits, the Hungarian crown fell to the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria. At this period matters were 
in a very critical condition. “All Europe was in 

{ such a state of religious excitement as had not been 
the case since the time of Luther; and this was the 
work of the Jesuits and Pope Clement VIII., who 
had entered into a contract with the princes and 
kings of Europe, since the beginning of the century, 
to annihilate the Protestant name. As the storm 
raises the water, and drives the mud and scum to the 
top of the waves, so did they by their immoral prin- 
Kciples goad the nations to madness. They had, 
[? within the memory of that generation, made France 
? a great churchyard; and in the St. Bartholomew’s 
Jhiy — flic height of their glory — they showed what 
! they could do when aided by debased women and a 
, fanatical king. By the Gunpowder Plot they would 
have destroyed England’s liberty, had not Providence 
interfered and prevented. In Carinthia, Styria, and 
[Austria, they had, in the name of the one true 
Church, ‘out of which is no salvation/ practised 
deeds which cried to high heaven for a speedy ven- 
geance. In Hungary, Bohemia, and Transylvania, 
they deserved the credit of having done only all the 
evil they could. In these lands, whore a recognized 
•constitution existed, and where, considerable civil and 
j political liberty prevailed, their intluence was limited, 
land the people took to arms rather than how them- 
| selves under the yoke of tyranny and unjust pcrsc- 
jlcution.” 

With the reign of Leopold, however, in 1G57, 
began the golden age of the Jesuits, and the decay 
of the Hungarian Church. The king, the Popish 
nobles, and the army, all combined to do their ut- 
most to eradicate Protestantism from the land. But 
a small witnessing remnant were still to he found. 

“ Putting their lives in their hands, there were a few 
pastors who either had not been summoned to Pres- 
burg, or who lmd not gone, and in lonely glens, in 
woods and mountains wild, i*i ruined castles and 
morasses, inaccessible except* for the iiiitinu l, these 
men resided, and preached the Gospel to the faithful 
who were scattered over the land From the dark 
cavern, scantily lighted, afrose the pBalm of praise 
sung to those wild melodies which to this day Hirill 
the heart of the worshipper. From lips pale and 
trembling with disease, arising from a life spent m 
constant fear and danger, the consolations of the Gos- 
pel were proclaimed to the dving. r fV Lord’s **np 
per was administered ; fathers held up their infants 
to be devoted in baptism to Him for whom they 
themselves were willing to lay down their liver ; and, 
amid tin* tears which oppression wrung from them, 
they joined their hands and looked up to Him who 
bottles up the tears, and looked forward to a better 
land beyond the grave.” 

This melancholy state of matters continued until 
the death of Leopold in 1705. His successor was 
Joseph the First of Austria, whose accession to the 
throne proved the dawn of a hotter day to the Hun- 


garian Church. But alas! how short. In the 
midst of his benevolent efforts to restore peace and 
harmony among his subjects, lie was suddenly cut of) 
by an attack of small-pox. 

Shortly after the sudden and unexpected death of 
Joseph the First, the Protestant Church in Hun- 
gary obtained a considerable sliare of religious free- 
dom by the establishment of the “ Peace of Szath 
mar,” which was signed on the 10th May, 1711. For 
some time the Popish bishops attempted to evade the 
conditions of this famous treaty, but the succession 
of Charles to the vacant throne put an end to the 
arbitrary acts of the clergy, and secured impartial 
justice to the Protestants. At length, however, the 
Romanist party so far succeeded in gaining an in- 
fluence over the mind of the king, that he was pre- 
vailed upon, at their instigation, to pass «*n edict, 

1 in posing various restrictions upon the Protestant 
pastors. Such public enactments were exto».ju from 
Charles completely iu npj osition to lib own indivi- 
dual wishes ; and on all titties occasions, therefore, 
he lent his powerful protection to the opposed ad- 
herents of the Protestant cause, defe uliugfl ••n, as 
far as he possibly could, from their sworn eneimcs — 
the Jesuits. But in secret defiance of the Toyal in- 
clination, freedom of conscience ami of religious wor- 
ship were little more than nominally enjoyed. At 
length the complaints which readied the i. ng were 
so numerous, that a royal commission was summoned 
to meet at Pesth on the I6th M idi, 1721, with *’ 
view of adjusting matters between the two great. 
ligious parties in the country. The attempt v *ov 
utterly abortive. The commission was complrY y 
divided in opinion. Warm debates arose, and at 
length the king found it necessary adjourn the 
meeting sine die. 

Charles was at fcuirt an amiable and khid- hearted 
person. He grieved ovei the feuds and animosities 
which so much disturbed the tranquillity of hit king- 
dom. Many were his efforts to establish harm on v 
and p«.'» ec, but al* had hitherto been unsuccessful. 
At k. gth he hoped to find a remedy “ ..hese cry- 
im* e”ilB, H the establishment of a new tfourt, which 
he constituted under the name of a deputy privy 
council. It consisted of twenty-two members, *'»" 
initiated by the king — the Palatine being always pre- 
sident ; and f he purpose for which it had been ap- 
pointed, was to publish and to watch over the 
execution of the laws of the land. This council, 
however, completely disappointed the expectations 
of the king. Instead of being impartial, all its deci 
sions were one-sided ; bo that it was well termed by 
one of the Popish bishops of the time, the “ hammer 
of the heretics.” The king’s influence in favour of 
the Protestants was now gradually decreasing. He 
summoned a diet at Presburg in 1729, but without the 
least effect. Still the Protestants hoped, that when the 
report of the Pesth Commission should be given in 
and examined, the king would have good ground for 
publishing an authoritative edict in their favour 
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Here, also, their hopes were blasted. Charles issued 
a series of resolutions, which infringed upon the 
rights of *U; Protestants, and gave no small encour- 
agement to the Popish party. In vain did the Pro- 
testants remonstrate The king followed up his 
M ?t i olutims* n, an Imperial decree, directing all 
}' churm* >itii5 in possession of the Protestants, 
v> Liad not liuen guaranteed to them, to bo con- 
fiscated. 

The tovciugu was now completely under the in- 
fluence of U'f suits. The kingdom was ruled 
on the principles of Rome. No promise, no con- 
i. 'i. no oftfh, was kept with heretics. Even the 
private -cligious exurclsos, in the families of the Pi - 
testa^t iiob*lif\\ wore often prohibited on the moat 
rriv ,1 » and vexatious grounds. The writings of Pro- 
*** *h,-..r 3 wor: subjected to a strict censorship. 

if* entirely in the hands of the Jesuits, whose 

arhi^aryo non - knew m* limits. Feeble attempts 
v* • ana by i he Court of Vienna to chock the fy- 
r«i J«i!inii.itinn oxrmwJ over the Protestants ; 
>u e n«^> <« rhouaaniJ m» an.* nf defeating the tern- 
o* .. r *i v»-t, HD*i the. ; t n»«*»M:tin,i therefore, though 
\ s iurin. raged as fiercely 

ns 

.At! * . h ('ttai'.es 'v J « ti»’ii ,mJ wah succeeded by 
h laughtcn, yfiiiaT*o»rMi{i, vdy. *wi.s crowned on 
h V • V ~ l i, /y.i«T <h«. new sov- 

\ V; v } it.«. r\r i;“, and even before her 

ci«r v' . d.pieatiop 'appeared in Vienna, and 
pre*n- etitiv). utnng forth, in strong colours, 

th , nuo Tj i< .<!* grievanecs of the Hungarian Profes- 
>vt«- To *’ ; s petition, the queon, by this advice 
,\t d her Vn of her privy council, 

o ensuy . T i *ui ?. id the Protestant 

i*v"' ^ op ot tn»‘ Jesuits, 'rim 

■ f « apni i the Proteriant 
.J/ i u t ... rtJ»uopti and Ht'chdeacons inter* 
H\u.« tn *. --.st pranking way with rtll f.ht a flairs of 
hi many rn*en t he mar- 
j j;-* ,.\ ,, * ,i 5rV wsk f*. <•, d *rj nulesh the Pro- 
's. rty set" h* consent enn f t'lmrch of 

Km , it iSf- tolerated, at rhe c iiur. [ 

rv-yanfea » ; v* right belonging to *. t '■.h»:y*‘V. • j 

husfaMiiu was no longer >\e h&trioi ihcw.f «'* -n tin? 
respeu 4 . 11*- 4 1 k ; subject tc .priest ■*, who 

made themselves *ords over God's hen: age/ 1 
Several foreign powers, but more especially tfipi 
King of Prussia, attempted to interfere on behali 4 of 
the Protestants, but without much effect. The Je- 
suits and their colleagues, the Romish bishops of 
Hungary, continued to carry on the work of persecu- 
tion. Heavy fines were imposed for holding reli- 
gions meetings; the Protestants were removed from 
all civil* offices, and their pastors were subjected to 
ex a min ation by the bishops and archbishops. 

It is impossible to enumerate the complicated trials 
and sufferings to which the Protestants in Hungary 
wwee exposed under the reign of Maria Theresa. The 
Save* Years* War with Prussia broke out, but 


brought with it no relief to the persecuted Prutim* 
tants; and when at length, in 1703, the peace of 
Hubertsburg was ratified, Popish intolerance conti- 
nued as strong as ever. 

On the death of her husband, Francis First, who 
was cut off in 1765, Maria Theresa gave her sou 
Joseph a share in the government. This arrange- 
ment was productive of little improvement in the 
state of the Protestants. About this time the Ro- 
manists commenced a system of active proselytising 
in Hungary, erecting missionary institutions in the 
districts where the Protestants chiefly resided, and 
engaging in street and field preaching, with the view 
of gaining over, if possible, some to the adoption of 
Popish principles, llut those efforts wore almost 
entirely fruitless. The Rihle was so widely diffused 
among the Protestants, and they were so well ac- 
quainted with Scripture truth, that they had n > 
relish for those idle legends and miraculous tales in 
which the sermons of the friars so much abounded. 

It so happened, in the providence of God, that 
about this time the Emperor Joseph Hut out on a tour 
through his Hungarian dominions. This brought 
him much in contact with Protestants, with whom 1m 
freely conversed, and thus became intimately ac- 
quainted with their grievances. He was not long in 
discovering, that the Jesuits were the principal cause 
of all the calamities aud immorality which prevailed. 
The influence, besides, of the minister Kaunitz over 
the inind of the Empress was considerable, and this 
influence lie used to turn her against the Jesuits. 
In 1773, accordingly, was the order of the Jesuits 
suspended, and with the banishment of these ene- 
mies of the truth a new day dawned upon Hungary. 
The Protestant church now began to rouse herself 
from the torpor into which she. had fallen. The If o 
man Catholic priests and bishops were prohibited 
from having any communication with Rome, other- 
wise than through tl n>ign secretary at the Court 
of Vienna It was forbidden to apply to Rome for dih 
penhatmn.s m case of mrttmgc and for divorces. New 
uuevcfi were from time to time published, limiting 
tK a ority of the priests ami relieving the Pro 
! Ou the 24th lftarch, 1781, all connection 

ws* ordered to he broken off between the monaste- 
•.*. ot the country and foreign monks or inspectors. 
None but natives could be received into t he religious 
lOihf^ttoods, ami neither monks imr nuns dared 
Co.ieil money to send out ot the kingdom. It was 
also ordered, that no papal bull should he published 
in any pari of the empire wit hunt fim having ob- 
tained the emperors sanction. 

This was the dawning m * bright day for the Pro- 
testants. Hut in this same year (1781) the great 
principles of Christian freedom were nobly vindi- 
cated by the publicalmu of the Edict of Toleration, 
which ga« e full liberty to the Protestants to follow 
out their conscientious convictions without let or 
hinderanefi of any kind, flbon after the promulga- 
tion of this famous and welcome edict, a meeting of 
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Protestants was held at Peath, at which a vote of 
thanks to the emperor was passed, which was writ- 
ten in Latin and German, and sent to Vienna under 
charge of a numerous deputation. 

The reforms introduced by Joseph were far from 
being agreeable to the Papists, who now felt that 
their authority and influence were completely de- 
stroyed. The Pope, Pius VI., became alarmed, 
and lie resolved to pay a visit to the minister Kau- 
nitz, hoping to gain him over to his side, and in this 
way perhaps to influence the Emperor. Kaunitz, 
however, received his Holiness without any cere- 
mony, and cautiously avoided all allusion to ecclesi- 
astical topics. The emperor hoped that the recent 
measures of toleration were approved by his Holi- 
ness, hut assured him at the same time, that if they 
were not, he could dispense with his approbation. 
The Pope, having received from Joseph a present of 
a cross Het with diamonds, value £20,000, went on 
his way to Rome, and the emperor pursued his course 
of reform quite unmoved. The Protestants were 
permitted to print their Bibles and other religious 
books in the country. The books, but especially 
the Bible, which had been confiscated during the 
previous reign, were ordered to l>e restored, and, 
shortly after, the compulsory attendance of Protes- 
tant children 011 Popish schools was dispensed with. 

Such measures naturally enraged the adherents of 
the Church of Rome, and calumny, her usual wea- 
pon, was employed against the emperor — the report 
being widely spread, that he was disposed to leave 
the Romanist and join the Protestant party. Ho far 
had this groundless rumour been diffused, that Joseph 
found it necessary to publish a disclaimer in the 
most earnest, terms. He did not however pause for 
a moment in the work of reform. A national school 
system, on the most liberal plan, was introduced, and 
the Protestant schools were placed on the best foot- 
ing. In the year 1785 all bishops were removed 
from the civil and judicial offices which they held, 
and their power in other respects was very much 
limited. The time was not to be long, however, in 
which the Protestants conld^enjoy such favours. The 
emperor was hastening last to his grave. On the 
28th January, 1790, he was so far exhausted with 
the opposition made to his benevolent plans, that 
with his own hand ho withdrew many of the reforms 
which he had introduced ; but lie still retained the 
famous Edict of Toleration and the new parishes 
which he had formed. In less than a month lie was 
found sitting up in his bed in the attitude of prayer, 
but life had fled. 1 

The reign of Leopold II., who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Joseph, was very brief, but 
long enough to manifest with sufficient dearness 
that the new sovereign was resolved to follow in 
the steps of his predecessor. In February, 1792, 
he was cut off by, a violent inflammation, and his 
son, Francis I., succeeded to the government. This 
was the commencement of a new series of An- 


noyances and persecutions which the Protestants 
experienced at the hands of the Romanists. The 
cruelties of the French Revolution gave the Roman 
party an opportunity of representing their church 
us the only bulwark against anarchy, According 
to them, the Revolution was the cause of all the 
evils in France. The king was often absent, and 
advantage was frequently taken of this circumstance 
to trout the Protestunts with harshness and seventy. 
Francis wanted firmness, and matters therefore grew 
gradually worse, until at length, in 17 1)9, a complaint 
and petition, occupying sixty sheets, was handed to 
the emperor; but pretexts of one kind or another 
wore constantly found to leave the Protestants wiili 
out relief. Attempts were meanwhile made to re 
duco their number, by encouraging the youth to he 
sent to Romun Catholic schools. 

The state of the Continent, for the first sixteen 
years of the preseut century, was such, that little 
could ho done to protect the Hungarian Protestants 
against the persecutions of the 1 iomanists. At length, 
in April, 1817, a deputation from both the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches proceeded to Vienna, with 
tho view of laying their grievances at the foot of the 
throne. The emperor received them with the utmost 
civility, and promised, along with the Prime Minister 
Metternich, to see that justice was doue to the Pro- 
testants of Hungary. These promises, however, were 
far from being realized. A time of severe trial soon 
broke loose on Hungary, and tho schools experienced 
the withering blast When the king came to Hungary 
in 1822, a Protestant deputation again waited upon 
him, and was kindly received. After a lengthened 
audience, the deputation was dismissed with the 
assurance that, on his return to Vienna, tho emperor 
would attend to all their grievances and have them 
redressed. In vain do we search for any of the good 
fruits which the Protestants anticipated from this in- 
terview with the emperor. A diet was summoned at 
Presburgin 1825, and here the Protestants did their 
utmost to obtain relief, but the majority was too 
heavy against them. Mutters continued much in the 
same state until the death of the king in 1835. 

With the death of the king the Protestants had 
expected a change of ministry, but Metternich still 
continued at the head of the government, and all 
went on as before. In 1843 a royal resolution ap- 
peared, declaring that all the different confessions 
should have equal rights and privileges, and at the 
same time recommending tliat the education of the 
cliildren of mixed marriages should be left to the 
free choice of the parents, aa they might choose to 
agree between themselves. Tliis royal resolution 
was unsatisfactory both to Protestants and Papists. 

The Hungarian insurrection, which broke out soon 
after this period, was not a little hastened on by the 
publication of an edict by General Haynau, threat- 
ening the extinction of the Protestant Church of 
Hungary. Sorrow, astonishment, and abhorrence, 
were the feelings awakened in the minds of the Pro 
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fceatantA on the publication of this edict. Private 
meetings were held to consider how the impending 
evil was to bo averted. Upwards of ten deputations 
in Buocession appeared before the throne, begging for 
relief in this critical emergency, but in vain, hi the 
year 1851, the church wished to hold several moot- 
ings, and sent deputations to Vienna to state their 
wishes ; but the deputations were refused permission 
to go to Vienna. 

Recently both the Lutheran and Calvinistic com- 
munities in Hungary have begun to display an inde- 
pendent and energetic spirit, which bos not a little 
surprised the government of Austria. They have 
positively rejected a ministerial programme of a 
11 Constitution for the Protestant Church,” and havo 
taken steps to petition the Emperor to permit them 
to draw up a Constitution for themselves, and to lay 
it before him for his sanction. The resolutions 
which have been taken by the Lutherans beyond the 
Theiss, arc, 1 . To petition his majesty to permit a 
general synod to assemble and to draw up a Consti- 
tution. 2. That the ministerial draft was not ac- 
ceptable, because it was in a spirit foreign to the 
Hungarian Protestant Church, and would tend to 
further principles which Hungarian Protestants can 
never subscribe to. What the Protestants require 
is, (1.) That the Protestant schools shall be under 
the exclusive direction of Protestants. (2.) That 
there shall be no hierarchy in the Hungarian Pro- 
testant Church, but that, as has heretofore been the 
case, the affairs of the communities shall be managed 
by laymen as well as clergymen. (3.) That the high 
Consistorial Council (Ohork irchenrath) shall he ap- 
pointed by the synod, and not by the state. (4.) As 
a rule, publicity in olci ical matters, but the consul- 
tations of the consistories shall be private. (f>.) The 
communities shall be at liberty to give positive in- 
structions to their deputies how to act. (fi.) The 
protocols of the 14 Local Convent” shall be submitted 
to the elders, and those of the “Convent of Elders” 
to the superintendents. (7.) The spheres of action 
of the General Convent, District Convents, and Gen- 
eral Synods, shall be the same as they ar,e now. 
The superintendents aud district inspectors shall be 
elected. (8.) The topographical distribution of the 
various superintendences shall remain unchanged. 

The Protestants in Hungary are earnestly desirous 
to reorganize their own church and schools, but they 
have sustained no small discouragement and damage 
from the stringent manner in which the Romish 
clergy carry out the provisions of the concordat 
which has been lately concluded between the Aus- 
trian government and the Papal see. The Hun- 
garian Protestants are calculated to number some- 
where about three millions, including both the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed communions, and although 
the utmost efforts are put forth by the Romanists to 
prevent secessions from their body, numbers arc 
every year found to join the ranks of Protestantism. 
*But to enable the Church of Hungary,” we use the 


language of Merle D'Aubigirf, “ to take the posi- 
tion that belongs to her among the other reformed 
churches, the pure faith held by the children of God 
must become mighty within her. She must, in obe- 
dience to the Word of God, believo with the heart 
and confess with the mouth, the fall of man through 
Adam’s transgression — his corruption through sin — 
his utter inability to raise himself from the miserable 
condition into which he has fallen — the eternal God- 
head of the Son of God, who becairio man, and was 
offered up for us on the altar of the cross-— just idea 
turn by faith, which, resting upon that sacrifice, res- 
cues the sinner from tho death which he lias de- 
served, and gives him eternal life ; — finally, the 
Holy Ghost (God as well as the Father and the Son) 
ruling in the heart by the Word, aud liberating it 
from the law of sin. It is necessary, then, that tho 
Church of God in Hungary should confess in heart- 
felt sincerity, with Luther, as have also oonfessed 
Calvin and all the other Reformers : * 'Hie first and 
principal urticlc of our faith is, that Jchuk Christ out 
God and Lord died for our sins, and rose again fot 
our justification. All have sinned and are justified 
freely by his grace without works or merit of their 
own, by the redemption that is in Christ Jesus 
through his blood. No pious man can give up any 
portion of this belief, even if heaven, and earth, and 
all things, should be involved in ruin. In this be 
lief is contained all that we teach, hear witness to in 
our lives, and act upon, in spite of the Pope, the 
devil, and the whole world.’ 

41 If faith in these articles ho a living principle in 
the church of Hungary, that church is secure. We 
demand then of that church to hold ibis belief, to 
proclaim it from the pulpit, to keep it alive in the 
heart. We make this demand for the sake of its 
forefathers, for the sake of its martyrs, for tho sake 
of its own fife and prosperity, in tho name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which is pronounced 
over the heads of all its children. This church lias 
been illustrious in aifcicnt times, and ought at the 
present period to rise up and again take Iter place 
among us. Perhaps she may only bo able to raise 
herself amidst privation and tears, bound like La- 
zarus 1 with grave-clothes, and swathed in a shroud ;* 
but if she lives by faith, that is sufficient : her reward 
will not fail her.” 

HUNTINGDON’S (Countess of) CONNEX- 
ION, a denomination of Christians in England, which 
originated in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
with Lady Selina Shirley, Countess of Huntingdon. 
The mind of her Ladyship had been from early child- 
hood impressed with the importance of Divine 
tilings, and though her views of the way of salvation 
were not then satisfactory and clear, yet even after 
she became involved in the cares and anxieties of n 
married life, she took a particular delight in the dili- 
gent and prayerful perusal of the Word of God 
While thus carefully studying her Bible, and scru- 
pulously observant of the outward ordinances of reli- 
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gion, tliis amiable lady was as yet a stranger to the 
power of a living Christianity. About this time, 
however) her attention was called to the earnest and 
energetic labours of the Methodists, who had re- 
cently commenced a work of revival and reformation 
In England. She became deeply interested in the 
missionary work, which was actively carried on by 
Whitefield, John and Charles Wesley, and others. 
Several of Lady Huntingdon's sisters had, through 
the instrumentality of these truly devoted and apos- 
tolic men, been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Amid the awakening in- 
fluences of this time of revival, her Ladyship’s mind 
began to be aroused to more serious reflection upon 
her state before God ; and while in this condition 
of mental anxiety, having boon seized with a severe 
and almost fatal illness, she availed herself of the 
opportunity which her sickbed afforded for calm me- 
ditation and prayer, which, by God’s blessing, re- 
sulted in inward satisfaction and peace. 

No sooner liad Lady Huntingdon recovered her 
wonted health than she sot herself to commence a 
life of active usefulness. She attended statedly, ac- 
companied by Aor husband, on the ministry of Mr. 
Whitefield, and so highly did she prize his valuable 
instructions, that she selected him to be her chap- 
lain. The Methodists now entered upon a system of 
lay-preaching, which gave great offence to many 
pious members of the Church of England, but which, 
nevertheless, appeared to her Ladyship as a plan 
likely under God to be productive of much good. 
It was quite plain that the low state of religion at 
the time called for some extraordinary measures to 
preveut the light of the gospel from being altogether 
extinguished in many districts of the country. The 
zeal and energy, however, which Wesley and his 
followers displayed, attracted, as might have been ex- 
pected, keen opposition from many, both in and out 
of the Established Church, and not only were the 
Methodists, in this early stage of their history, called 
to encounter much violent opposition from without, 
but they were also exposed to bitter dissensions and 
discouragements from within. Many of the Mora- 
vians had found their wav irtio the iufant sect, and 
sought actively to propagate among its members 
their peouliar opinions. The chief scene of the bit- 
ter contentions which ensued was Fetter Lano chapel, 
London, which was at length abandoned by the Me- 
thodists, and given up wholly to tho Moravians. Lady 
Huntingdon retired with the Wesleys and their fol- 
lowers to the Foundry, Upper Moorfields. For a 
time Charles Wesley favoured the Moravian senti- 
ments, and a rupture between the two brothers 
seemed to he impending, when, through the jndicious 
intervention of Lidy Huntingdon, not only was a se- 
paration prevented, but Charles Wesley was led to 
renounce the errors which he had adopted. 

The itinerant labours of the Methodist preachers 
began to be attended witk no small success, and 
•ome of the most determined enemies of lay preach- 


ing became its warmest friends. Lady Huntingdon 
was deeply impressed with the peculiar advantages of 
such a inode of extending the gospol, more especially 
among the simple peasantry of the rural districts. 
She resolved, accordingly, to try the plan in the 
neighbourhood of her own residence, Donnington 
Park. She despatched one of her servants, David 
Taylor, to preach the gospel in the surrounding vil- 
lages and hamlets, and so favourable was the result, 
that, with her Ladyship’s sanction, this plain pious 
man extended the range of his missionary labours to 
various parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire, where the 
fruits of his preaching were soon apparent in the 
conversion of not a few to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the truth. 

Donnington Park now became a centre of attrac- 
tion to pious men of all Christian denominations, hut 
more especially to the adherents of Wesley ami 
Whitefield. The first Methodist Conference was 
held in London on tho 25th June 1744. It was At- 
tended by only six ministers and four travelling 
preachers. Lady Huntingdon, who was then in 
London, invited them to her house, and treated 
thorn with the utmost hospitality and kindness. This 
devout lady watched with the greatest, interest every 
movement of the rising sect, sympathizing with them 
in their difficulties, and by her money, her counsel, 
her influence, and her prayers, she was of invaluable 
service to tho Methodist body. No doubt, her ex- 
ertions in their behalf exposed her to much reproach 
and bitter obloquy, but she had counted the cost, 
and was ready to endure all for Christ. But while 
she meekly bore tho insults heaped upon herself, 
when the faithful men, who were preaching the 
gospel under her auspices were assailed, sho came 
boldly forward and claimed the protection of govern- 
ment, and even the interposition of the sovereign in 
their behalf. 

The leaders of the Methodist body were not men 
who would shrink from discharging their duty to their 
heavenly Master through fear of their fellow-men ; 
they only waxed more and more bold under the perse- 
cution to whicti they were subjected. And at length 
the body asserted for itself a high and conspicuous 
place among the Christian denominations of the land. 
Their useful and self-denying labours in tne diffusion 
of the gospel, both in town and country, secured for 
them the warm approval, and, in many cases, the 
earnest prayers and cordial co-operation of good men. 
Government itself extended its countenance as well 
as protection to the once reviled and calumniated 
Methodists, and Lady Huntingdon had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the good work carried forward with- 
out molestation throughout all parts of England. 

After the death of Lord Huntingdon, which hap- 
pened in 1746, her Ladyship evinced a more active 
interest than before in the progress of the Methodist 
cause. Haviug soon after taken up her residence in 
London, she employed Mr. Whitefield to preach aft 
her house twice a- week. Numbers, chiefly of the 
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nobility, both English and Scotch, attended on these, 
occasions, and some of them in consequence under- 
went a saving change. 

Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Wesley laboured together 
for several yean with unbroken harmony and peace. 
But in 1748 dissensions arose between them on some 
of the vital doctrines of Christianity ; the views of 
the former being Calvinistic, and of the latter Ar- 
minian. Lady Huntingdon favoured the opinions of 
Mr. Whitefield, and when a separation took place 
between the two leaders of the Methodist body, she 
attached herself to the Whitefield or Calvinistic 
party. She contributed liberally to the erection of 
Tottenham-court chapel, and it afforded her sincero 
satisfaction, when, on the 7th November 1756, it was 
opened for Divine worship according to the forms of 
the Church of England. About this time Lady 
Huntingdon established a college at Trevecca in 
South Wales, for the education and training of young 
men for the office of the ministry. She erected 
also a number of churches at various places, such as 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Bath. In one year (1775) 
four chapels were erected by her ladyship at Bris- 
tol, I^ewes, Pet. worth, and Guildford. She spent 
some portion of every year at Trevecca, sending uit 
the students to preach in the destitute districts of 
the country, and encouraging them to go forward in 
preparation for the work of the ministry. She sent 
some of the young men aIho to itinerate in Ireland, 
and at her suggestion several of them Rot out as mis- 
sionaries to North America. 

In* the year 1770 a very important controversy 
arose between the Calvinistic and the Arminian 
Methodists. From the minutes of the Wesleyan 
Conference of that year, it appeared that several er- 
roneous tenets were held and avowed by that division 
of the Methodist body. Lady Huntingdon and the 
Calvinistic Methodists generally, entered upon tho 
controversy with an earnest desire to uphold what 
they considered to be the truth of God. A keen 
and protracted contest ensued, which, though sus- 
pended for a time in consequence of the excitement 
occasioned by the breaking out of the American 
war, was renewed and carried on for several years 
with great ardour and ability by Mr. Toplady and 
Mr. Rowland Hill on the one side, and Mr, Wesley 
and Mr. Fletcher on the other. The most bitter 
and caustic remarks were indulged in ou both sides ; 
and for several successive years the two sections of 
Methodists were more hostile to each other than any 
other differing sects in Christendom. 

The unwearied exertions of Lady Huntingdon to 
promote the pr og re s s of evangelical religion through- 
out England, could scarcely fail to awaken the eager 
hostility of many. But the most determined of her op- 
ponents was the Bev. William Sellon, minister of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, London, who raised an action 
against several devoted ministers belonging to the Es- 
tablishment for the crime of preaching in her Lady- 
•hip’s chapels. To avoid all further molestation it was 


resolved to take shelter under the Toleration Act 
and, accordingly, several of the Established minis- 
ters seceded and took the oaths of allegiance as dis- 
senting ministers— retaining such part of the church 
service as is allowed to the Dissenters by the can- 
ons. The processes raised in the Consistorial courts 
against several of the clergy of the Established 
Church, led Messrs. Komaino, Venn, Townsend, and 
others, to withdraw from the service of her lady- 
ship's connexion, though they continued still to hold 
the most friendly private intercourse with her and 
her ministers. 

It had from the beginning been the earnest wish 
of Lady Huntingdon tliat both she and her connexion 
should not sever the tie which bound them to the 
Church of England. They were most reluctant to 
assume the position of Dissenters, but in conse- 
quence of the processes instituted in the Ecclesiast- 
ical courts, and the law laid down on the subject, 
which proclaimed them Dissenters, no alternative 
was left them, and, accordingly, in 17H3, they were 
compelled to become a separate and independent 
body, at the same time retaining the Liturgy with a 
few modifications, the forms, and even the vestments 
of the Church of England, without its Episcopacy. 
A Confession of Faith, being in substance the same 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles, was drawn up in con- 
sequence of tho altered position of the body, and a 
declaration was set forth, that “some things in tho 
Liturgy, and many things in the discipline and gov 
ermnent of the Established Church, being contrary 
to Holy Scripture, they have felt it necessary to se- 
cede.” 

One circumstance which forced on tho Secession 
more quickly than it would otherwise have happened, 
was the refusal on the part of the English bishops 
to ordain tho young men trained at Trevecca. Now 
therefore that the tie was completely severed, and 
the “ Connexion ” was left to its own independent 
action, the ordination of six studonts took place at 
Spa-fields chapel, wlffch her Ladyship had recently 
purchased. Tho solemn service was conducted by 
two presbyters of the C^hurch of England, who had 
resigned their charges and joined the new denoniina 
tion. An attempt was now nmdc oti the part of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to deny the locality of tho pro- 
ceedings of the Connexion, to shut up their chapels, 
and silence their ministers. But at length the regu- 
larity and completeness of the i rl of Secession hav- 
ing been recognized, the legal position of the chapels 
was fixed by the Spiritual Courts as Dissenting 
Chapels, and tolerated accordingly. The body 
was permitted therefore to prosecute its great work 
without further molestation or hindrance. 

Hitherto the great burden of conducting the affairs 
of her numerous chapels had mainly devolved upou 
Lady Huntingdon herself, with the assistance of 
trustees in the different localities ; but now feeling 
the infirmities of age, she* was desirous of adopting 
some plan for perpetuating ths great work which she 
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had so successfully begun. With thin view she took 
steps for the formation of an Association composed 
of ministers anti laymen ; but in consequence of the 
opposition of Dr. llawcis and Lady Aim Erskiuc, 
the scheme was abandoned. Her wishes in this 
I matter being frustrated, she turned her attention to 
the boat mode of settling Imr cliapcls on a proper 
[ basis. This was a point of some difficulty, in conse- 
j quence of the existing state of the law of England, 

| which declared all bequests of buildings or lands for 
religious or even charitable uses to be null and void. 
Her Ladyship, accordingly, having consulted with 
several legal friends on the subject, came to the re- 
solution of adopting the only mode of settlement 
which remained to her, that of leaving the chapels 
and houses by will to certain persons, with unre- 
stricted power to sell or dispose of tho same to such 
uses as they might think proper. Following up this 
resolution, she bequeathed them to I)r. llawcis and 
his wife, Lady Aim Erskine, and Mr. Lloyd. TIicbo 
• bur trustees accordingly, at the death of J^uly 
Huntingdon, which took placo on the 17th June 
1791, obtained possession of her chapels, and em- 
ployed them strictly in accordance with her Lady- 
ship’s wishes. The college was also vested in seven 
trustees, who have the sole power of admitting and 
rejecting students, as well ah of appointing and dis- 
missing tutors. The young men arc left at liberty 
when their studies are completed, “to serve in the 
ministry of tho Gospel, either in the late Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, or in tho Established 
Church, or in any other of the churches of Christ." 
This theological seminary is one of tho wealthiest 
of the Dissenting colleges in England. The allotted 
term of study is four years, the maintenance and 
education being entirely free. The lease of the col- 
lege at Trevccca having expired in 1792, about a 
year after her ladyship ’s decease, the institution was 
removed by the trustees to Cheshunt, whore it still 
exists in a state of efficiency and usefulness. 

Lady Huntingdon’s Connc&ion is a trust rather 
than a separate sect or denomination ; and is strongly 
bound by affinity with the CAlviuistic Methodists. 
The original mode of supplying the churches was by 
itinerancy, as in the case of the WoBleyan body; 
but for some time a settled ministry lms been deemed 
preferable. The Liturgy of the Church of England 
is generally usod, while the ministers arc also in the 
habit of offering extemporary prayers. Although 
the term “ Connexion ” is applied to the hotly, they 
do not exist in the form of a federal ecclesiastical 
union. The Congregational mode of church govern- 
ment is practically in operation among them ; and of 
late years several of the congregations have joined 
the Congregationalist communion. The number of 
chapels returned in the Census of 1851, as belong- 
ing to Lady Huntingdon’s “ Connexion/* or described 
as “ English Calvinistic Methodists/* *as 109, con- 
taining accommodation lor 38,727 persons. See 
Methodists (Calvinistic). 


HUNTINGTONIANS, a class of Antinomiani 
(which see) in England, towards the elose of the 
eighteenth century. They were followers of Wih 
iiam Huntington, or rather Hunt, who, though ori 
giiially a coal-heaver, and the victim of dissipated 
habits, was rescued by the grace of God from his 
vicious propensities, and was for many years the 
popular minister of Providence Chapel, Gray's- Inn- 
I^Rue, London. His writings, which obtained a large 
circulation amoug his admirers, form twenty octavo 
volumes. To the crowds who statedly waited on 
his ministry, as well as to multitudes who docked to 
hear him, ns he travelled on preaching tours through- 
out tho country, he taught the most extravagant 
Antinomian opinions. lie maintained that the elect 
are justified from all eternity, an act of which their 
justification in this world hy faith is simply the 
manifestation; that God sees no sin in believers, 
and is never angry with them ; that the imputation 
of our sins to Christ, and of His righteousness to us, 
was actual, not judicial ; that faith, repentance, and 
holy obedience, arc covenant conditions on the part 
of Christ, not on our part ; and finally, that snnetifi 
cation is no evidence of justification, but rathe? 
renders it more obscure. The sentiments of tho 
Huntingtonians , indeed, were little more than a revi- 
val of the sentiments of the Cuispiteb (which see) 
in the seventeenth century. In a number of chapels, 
particularly in Sussex, these doctrines continue still 
to he taught. 

IIUIID WAR, a place of unequalled sunctity 
among the Hindus. To its temples pilgrims resort 
from all parts of Hindustan; the water of the 
Ganges being considered as so holy at tins particu- 
lar spot, that even the most notorious criminal will 
he cleansed hy a single ablution ; provided only tliat 
sufficient gold be given to the gods. The gold must 
he dropped in the river at the time of prayer, ami 
the Brahmans as the reward of their services hflve 
alone the privilege of searching for the treasure. At 
the Mela or annual grand festival of Hurdwar, the 
pilgrims amount in number to from 300,000 to 
1,000,000 souls, who resort to this sacred place in 
the hope of washing away in the waters of the 
Ganges all their numberless transgressions. 

HUSCANAWER, a ceremony width was an 
ciently practised among the North American Indians 
of Virginia, when they wished to prepare those who 
Aspired at the dignity of the priesthood, or who 
sought to be enrolled among the number of their 
great men. The principal men of the place where 
the ceremony was to be performed, made choice oi 
the handsomest and sprightliest youths to be then 
Huscanawers . They shut them up for several 
months together, giving them no other sustenance 
than the infusion or decoction of certain roots, which 
strongly affected the nervous system. They conti- 
nued for some time under the influence of this mad- 
dening draught, during which they were enclosed in 
a strong place, built in a conical form, and provided 
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with numerous air-holes. Here these novices, sup- 
plied with quantities fiom time to time of the stupe- 
fying liquor, quite lost their memory ; they forgot 
their possessions, parents, friends, aud even their 
language, becoming at length deaf and dumb. The 
Indians pretended that their sole motive for resort- 
ing to this singular practice, was in order to free 
their young people from the dangerous impressions 
of infancy, and from all those prejudices which they 
contracted before reason was capable of gaining the 
ascendant. They alleged further, that being then at 
liberty to follow the dictates of nature, they were no 
longer liable to be deceived by custom or education, 
and were thereby the better enabled to administer 
justice uprightly, without having any regard to the 
ties of blood or friendship. The ceremony now de- 
scribed cannot fail to remind the classical reader of 
the Kleusinian Mysteries (which see). 

HUSSEYITES, the followers of Mr. Joseph 
Hussey, a learned hut eccentric divine, fonnerly of 
Cambridge, who, besides other peculiarities of opin- 
ion, held the Anrinomian views of I)r. Ciisp. 
(Bee Cnx^llTtiS ) He maintained also the pie ex- 
istence of Christ's human soul, or rather of a spiritual 
or glorious body in which Jie appeurod to Adam, 
Abraham, and others ; tliie body being the image of 
God in wliich man was created. On the subject of 
the divine decrees, he was a supra-lapsarmn Calvi- 
nist, and he published a treatise, entitled 1 Operations 
of Grace, but no Offers,* in which he objected in the 
strongest manner to all offers of salvation, or invita- 
tions to the unconverted. See Antinomjans. 

HUSSITES, the followers of John Iluss, the cele- 
brated Bohemian reformer and martyr, who lived in 
the end of the fonn tenth and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century The kingdom ofBohomia, though small 
in polut of geographical extent, occupies a very pro- 
minent and conspicuous place in the religious history 
of Europe. It is probable that Christianity Mrfw first 
introduced into the country about the time of Char- 
lemagne, who reduced it under his subjection, and 
compelled it to pay tribute. The successor, how- 
ever, of that illustrious Emperor, were unable to re- 
tain the conquered province, which vindicated its 
independence of Gennany, and placed itself under 
the protection of Sviatopluk, king of Great Moravia, 
where Christianity had been established by the apos- 
tolical labours of Methodius and Cyriilus. Bohemia 
was thqs brought completely within the range of 
Christian Instruction and influence, which operated 
SP ^actively that Borivoy, duke of Bohemia, was 
hapdsed by Methodius, the celebration of divine 
. i*u*he nation^ language, along with the 

of f be Greek church, was intro- 
into the country. The U&§fom of Moravia 
destroyed A» f& Wft by the Pagan Magyars or 
sriwpaf and when these conquerors were con- 
Chfistiaiiity, the tatin service was intre- 
it# the narianal Slavonic liturgy disappeared, 
to have enjoyed die privilege for sev- 
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eral centuries of retaining the liturgy in her own 
tongue, for L’Enlknt relates upon the authority ot 
Spondanus, that Pope Innocent IV. allowed the 
Bohemians about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to perform divine service in the national lan- 
guage. Such an arrangement must have had a 
powerful effect in diffusing a knowledge of Divino 
truth among the people, and accordingly, though the 
Bohemian church acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, and thus formed as yet a branch of the 
Homidi church, we find tliat numbers of those who 
were persecuted for their resistance to Roman domi- 
nation, apught a refuge in Bohemia. This was the 
case with man> of the Wahlensos when compelled 
to flee from France, and it was the cose even with 
the great reformer of Lyons, Peter Waldo himself. 
Thus the Protestant Bohemian wi iter St ran ski, quoted 
by Count Kiiismski.Mijs: “Ah the purity of the Greek 
ritual was insensibly becoming coirupted amongst the 
people, cither through tin lemams of Paganism, or 
by the influent o of the Latins, there arrived in 
Bohemia in 1170 several pious individuals, disciples 
ot Peter Waldo, veiy commendable, not only on ao- 
count of their piety, but also by their knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and who had been expelled from 
Franco and Germany. They settled in the towns ot 
Zatec and Laid. They joined the adherents of the 
Greek ritual whom they found the) e, and modestly 
corrected by the Word of God the defects wliieli 
they discovered in their woi ship. Another Protes- 
tant writer, Fiancov ich, better known under his 
assumed name of Illy runs Fktccms, l elates that he 
had an account of the proceedings made by the In- 
quisition of Poland and Bohemia about 1330, which 
positively stated that it had been discovered that 
subscriptions were collected in these countries, and 
sent to the Walduinans of Italy, whom the contri- 
butors regarded ah linn hicthien and teachers, and 
that many Bohemians viMted these Waldensions, in 
older to study divinity. The Homan Catholic writer 
Hague sa>s, — ‘In tin* year 1341, heretics called 
Grubenhaimer, i € , inhabitants of caverns, again 
entered Bohemia We have spoken of them above, 
under the year 1176. "They settled m towns, but 
particularly at Prague, where they < ould better con- 
ceal themselves. They preached in some houses, 
but very secretly. Although they were known to 
many, they were tolerated, Im cause they knew how 
to conceal their wickedness under a great appearance 
of piety/ ” 

The fact that Bohemia thus afforded shelter to 
many from Homan oppiesniwi, show# that she her- 
self, though nominally subject to the authority of 
the Papal sec, was disposed to some extent to 
assert her own independence. And it is not un- 
likely that the Waldcnsian pastors and people, who 
found a home in Bohemia, may have tended to 
foster that love of religious liberty, which afterwards 
shone forth as so conspicuous a feature m her bold 
and undaunted peasantry. It is no wonder, there* 
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fore, that ASnoo* Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius 11., 
should have asserted the Hussites to be a branch of 
the W&ldensiaTis. 

Several important, circumstances tended to prepare 
the way for the appearance of the great Bohemian 

eformer, and the terrible commotions which are 
commonly known by the name of the Iiussitc wars. 
Charles the First of Bohemia, and the Fourth of 
Germany, had no sooner ascended the throne than 
he set himself to develope the resources, physical, 
intellectual, and literary of the Bohemian kingdom, 
lie reformed many abuses ecclesiastical and civil ; 
repressed the exorbitant power and rapacity of the 
nobles; extended the municipal liberties of the 
towns; encouraged commerce and industry, and 
raised agriculture to a flourishing condition. To 
this culightencd prince, Bohemia owes the founda- 
tion of the University of Prague, A. i>. 1.547 ; and to 
him also she owes the first solid development of her 
national language and literature. Besides, diaries 
did much to aiouse the martial spirit of the Bohe- 
mians, by introducing into the country a regular 
military organization. Such was the state of Bohe- 
mia in the. end of the fourteenth century. ‘‘The 
country,” to use the language of Krasinski, “was 
rich, enlightened, and warlike ; but above all, the 
national feeling of her inhabitants had acquired an 
extraordinary degree of intensity, which 1 believe 
was the mainspring of the energy which they dis- 
played in the defence of their political and religions 
liberty, and which l have no hesitation in saying, 
has no parallel in the pages of modern history.” 

Before the great Slavonic reformer colored on his 
mission, the way had bean paved for him by several 
energetic ecclesiastics in the Bohemian church, who 
sought to reform the corrupted manners of the age, 
and protested against, some of the errors of Koine, 
particularly the doctrine of communion in one kind 
only. Conrad Stiekna, John Milicz, and Matthew 
of Janow, may be mentioned as preparing the way 
for a reformation iu the chtiflcli of Bohemia. But 
to John Hubs is due the merit of having originated 
that great revolution which marks an important era 
in the ecclesiastical history of Europe. 

The Bohemian reformer was horn in 1300, at a 
village called Iiussinotz. lie was of humble paren- 
tage, hut his talents being of a high order, he was 
&ent to the university of Prague, with the view of 
studying for the church. Hero he distinguished 
himself hy his extensive attainments as a scholar. 
By moans of AVyoliffe's works, which at that time 
had spread us far as Prague, John Hues was 
won over to the side of Augustin in theology, and 
to realism in philosophy. His eyes begau to be 
opened to some of the most obvious errors of the 
church, and he was not ashamed to avow his adhe- 
rence to most of the doctrinal opinions of the English 
reformer. The tgichers at the university, who 
were chiefly Germans, weft keen nominalists in phi- 
losophy, and equally keen opponents of Wycliffe in 


theology. The young Reformer, therefore, was er 
posed to the frowns and the reproaches of both his 
professors and fellow -students. With one- man, 
however, who warmly sympathized with 1dm in his 
admiration of Wyclifle, he contracted a close friend- 
ship, which allorded him no small comfort and en- 
couragement. This individual waB Jerome Fauliisch, 
commonly called Hieronymus PragensiB, or Jerome 
of Prague. 

Meanwhile Hass attracted great notice at the uni 
versify by the solidity and extent of his learning. 

In 1393, he was made both Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, and in 1401, Dean of the Philosophical Fa- 
culty, having previously been honoured with the ap- 
pointment of Confessor to the Queen, on whom he 
lmd a great influence. In the course of two years 
more, he began to preach in the national language, 
but it was not before the year 1409 that he com 
mciiccd his public attacks upon the established 
church. The first abuse to which he called the at- 
tention of the synods was the corruption of the 
clergy. On this subject he spoke with the utmost 
freedom, and all the more readily as he had en- 
trenched himself in popular favour, not only hy 
preaching in the vernacular tongue, hut by introduc- 
ing, in conjunction with his friend Jerome of Prague, 
such alterations into the constitution of the univer 
sity that the Germans were compelled to quit it 
The decree which, through the influence of John 
1 1 uss, Wenceslav, king of Bohemia, was persuaded to 
issue, was as follows : “ Although it is necessary to 
love all men, yet charity ought to be regulated by 
the degrees of proximity. Therefore, considering 
that the German nation, which does not belong to 
this country, and has, moreover, os we have learnt 
from the most veritable evidence, appropriated to 
itself, in all the acts of the university of Prague, j 
three votes, whilst the Bohemian nation, the legiti 
mate heir of this realm, has but one ; and consider 
ing that it is very unjust that foreigners should enjoy 
the privileges of the natives of the country, to the 
prejudice of the latter, we order, by the present act, 
under tho penalty of our displeasure, that the Bohe- 
mian nation should, without any delay or contradic- 
tion, enjoy henceforward the privilege of three votes 
in all councils, judgments, elections, and all other 
academic acts and dispositions, in the same manner 
as is practised in the university of Paris, and in those 
of Lombardy aud Italy.” 

The result of this decree, which tended so much 
to establish tho popularity of-Huss, was, that besides 
the professors, most of whom were Germans, no 
fewer than live thousand students, according to the 
statement of JEneas Sylvius, emigrated from Bohe- 
mia to Germany, where for their accommodation it 
was found necessary to establish a university at 
Loipaic, os well as other similar institutions at othei 
places. The popularity which Huss had thus ob 
tained contributed more than anything else to spread 
bis doctrines in Bohemia. He was now elected 
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rector of the uui verity of Prague, and the high 
position which lie had reached as a theologian and a 
popular preacher, gave him no common influence 
over the people. He translated several of the works 
of Wycliffe, and sent them to the principal noblemen 
of Bohemia and Moravia. It was not to be expected 
that such a course could be followed without calling 
forth the most determined opposition from the 
clergy. Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, in 1410, 
caused a number of the writings of Wycliffe to be 
publicly burnt; and still farther to work the over- 
throw of Hush, he procured from Pope Alexander V. 
full powers to forbid preaching in private chapels, or 
in aiiy other places, except in parochial, conventual, 
and episcopal churches. This blow was aimed at 
the Reformer, who at that time preached in the 
Bethlehem chapel. This bull was no sooner pro- 
claimed accordingly, than Iluss was summoned to 
appear before the court of the archbishop on a 
charge of heresy. An excommunication was forth- 
with issued, but the king and queen, thcnobility, and 
university took up and obtained a reconsideration of 
the matter. Meantime Iluss continued to preach, 
defending the doctrines which he taught by a refer- 
ence to the Word of God, and besides bis sermons, 
he and his friends held public disputations in support 
of the writings of Wycliflfe. At length, in conse- 
quence of the universal sympathy manifested in fa- 
vour of the persecuted Reformer, the archbishop 
Sbinko felt himself compelled to revoke his accusa- 
tion of lieresy. 

The opposition to the doctrines which Iluss 
preached seemed now to bo abandoned, but in a few 
short months circumstances occurred which kindled 
anew the flames of religious contention in Bohemia. 
The Pope, John XXIII., proclaimed a crusade 
against Ladislaus, king of Naples, promising a ple- 
nary indulgence to all who should take part in it, 
either personally or by pecuniary contributions. On 
this subject a papal legate was despatched from 
Rome to Bohemia, where he succeeded in obtaining 
from many of the people considerable sums of money. 
Iluss and his friend Jerome of Prague, now publicly 
and solemnly protested against papal indulgences 
and other ecclesiastical abuses. This bold exposure 
of Rome’s misdeeds called forth immediate fulmi- 
nations from the Vatican ; the writings of Wycliffe 
were condemned in a synod at Rome ; John iluss 
was excommunicated, and the place of bis residence 
«aid under an interdict. 

Bohemia was now the scene of the most bitter 
contentions, and although the king attempted to al- 
lay the disturbances by convoking a synod for the 
discussion of the disputed points, all his efforts were 
ineffectual. The Reformer was called upon to quit 
the capital, and accordingly, he retired to his native 
village of Hussinetz, continuing however to preAch 
in the national language, and to expose the abuses 
of the church both from the pulpit and the press. 
In the agitated and convulsed state of the king- 


dom, the Emperor Sigisrnund applied to the Pope 
for a general council, which was accordingly sum- 
moned to meet at Constance on the 1st November 
1414. A message wan sent to Iluss, in\ it ing him to ap- 
pear and defend himself and his doctrines in person. 
Provided, therefore, with a letter of safe-conduct from 
the Emperor, he arrived at the appointed place of 
meeting. II is entry into Constance was no sooner 
known, than his enemies began to take steps for, if 
possible, effecting his destruction. False accusations 
of every kind wore drawn up, and witnesses induced 
to come forward and establish them. In this way a 
long list of charges was preferred against him, and 
laid before the council. In the meantime, at the 
instigation of his cncmicK, particularly tlio Bohe- 
mian clergy, Iluss was seized on the 28th of No- 
vember, notwithstanding bis safe - conduct, and 
thrown into prison, on a (‘barge of heresy. Do- 
llied all opportunity of defending himself, he was 
called upon to make an unconditional recantation; 
and on his refusing to do this, be was committed to 
the flames on the Oth of July 1415. The council of 
Constance, in order to pacify tho Emperor Sigin 
immd for their flagrant breach of honour in disvo 
garding bis safe-conduct, passed a decree that no 
faith ought to be kept with heretics. The associate 
and friend of Iluss, Jerome of Prague, soon after 
met a similar fate. The ashes of both the martyrs 
were carefully collected and thrown into the Rhine. 

The death of Iluss gave impulse and energy to the 
actings of his friends and followers. No sooner did 
the tidings of his bloody martyrdom reach Bohemia, 
than a universal cry of indignation rose against the 
perpetrators of the murder. Tho university of 
Prague came boldly forward to vindicate the memory 
of the Reformer, mid addressed a manifesto on the 
subject to the whole of Christendom. A medal was 
struck in honour of the martyr, and a day in tho 
calendar of saints, the. fith of July, was consecrated 
to him. His followers began now to be called Huss- 
ites, and their niimtar was daily on the increase 
One of the chief peculiarities for a time was, their 
demand for communion in both kinds. Tho coun- 
cil of Constance had sectioned the ordinary usage 
of the church on this point, and pronounced all 
who were opposed to it to be heretics. But this 
decree, followed by the execution of Iluss, roused 
the most violent ferment in Bohemia. Jacobellus, 
as he was commonly called, or James of Misa, a 
priest of Prague, defended the doctrine of coffinra* 
nion in both kinds against the decree of tho coun- 
cil, and a league was formed among the Bohe- 
mian and Moravian nobles for six years in sup 
port of purity of doctrine. The council of Con 
stance, which was still sitting, summoned tho lioblea 
before them, but in vain. All this only added to 
the number and the influence of the Hussites. Un- 
fortunately, however, they began to differ among 
themselves, some of the *bc Jy going so far as to set 
aside entirely the authority of the church, and to 
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admit no other rule than the Holy Scriptures, whilst 
others were contented with communion in both kinds, 
the free preaching of the gospel, and some reforms 
of minor importance. The former party afterwards 
took the name of Taboiutfs (which sec), aud the 
latter of Calixttneh (which sec). 

The adherents of the Roman Catholic Church were 
a powerful minority at this time in Bohemia, and 
had the advantage of being backed by the authority 
of Rome, and also of the Emperor Sigismund, who 
had declared against the Hussites. Besides, the 
council of Constance thought it necessary to adopt 
the most stringent measures in order to quell the 
heretics of Bohemia. They summoned to their pre- 
sence, therefore, about four hundred chief men of the 
Hussites, offering them a safe-conduct. But the 
example of IIuss was too recent to permit his fol- 
lowers to put any confidence in promises of protec- 
tion coming from such a quarter. The summons 
accordingly was disregarded ; and the council issued 
a declaration against them extending to twenty-four 
articles, in tho course of which they called upon 
king Woncoslav to make strenuous efforts to extir- 
pate the heretics from his kingdom. A papal legate 
was sent to Bohemia to fulfil the wishes of the 
council, and carrying with him a hull from the new 
Pope, Martin V., addressed to the clergy of Bohe- 
mia, Poland, England, ami Germany, which ordered 
that all the followers of IIuss and Wycliffe should 
bo examined, judged, and given over to the secular 
powers for summary punishment. To this papal 
bull were appended forty-five articles of WycUlfe, 
and thirty of IIuss, which had been condemned by 
the council of Constance. On the arrival of the 
Popo’s legate in Bohemia, lie endeavoured to strike 
terror into the minds of the heretics by the execu- 
tion of two Hussites, in a town called Sian; but 
such was the indignation which this act aroused 
against the papal emissary, that ho found it neces- 
sary to quit the country, addressing a letter to the 
Emperor Sigismund, declaring* that the Bohemians 
could only ho reconciled to the church by fire and 
sword. 

The whole kingdom of Bohemia was now in a state 
of indescribable ferment, and particularly the capital 
city, Prague. Tho IIussitcH felt that the time had 
come when they were imperatively called upon to 
take arms in defence) of their religious liberties. 
All they wanted was a leader capable of regulating 
and directing their movements, ami that loader they 
found iu .John Trocznowski, known in Europe by the 
name of Ziska, or the one-eyed, a Bohemian noble- 
man of extraordinary talents, and the most indomi- 
table energy. Along with Nicholas of Hussinetx, an- 
other Bohemian noble of great wealth, he put himself 
at the head of the llussito army, which was equip- 
ped for self-defence. They commenced with occu- 
pying a strong mountainous position, to which they 
gave the name of Tabor, ahd which they fortified in 
the most skilful manner. There thousands attended 


for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, and on that eminence they afterwards founded 
the city of Tabor. 

Ziska, iu commencing the war, issued a proclama- 
tion to the Bohemians, which he caused to be circu- 
lated throughout the whole country. It ran as fol- 
lows : — “ Dearest Brethren, — God grant, through his 
grace, that you should return to your firBt cliarity, 
and that, doing good works, like true children of 
God, you should abide in his fear. If he has chas- 
tised and punished you, 1 beg you, in his name, that 
yon should not ho cast down by affliction. Consider 
those who work for the faith, and sutler persecution 
from its adversaries, but particularly from the Ger- 
mans, whoso extreme wickedness you have your- 
selves experienced, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Imitate your ancestors the ancient Bohemians, who 
were always able to defend the cause of God and 
their own. For ourselves, my brethren, having al- 
ways before our eyes the law of God and tho good 
of the country, we must he very vigilant; and it is 
requisite that whoever is capable to wield a knife, to 
throw a stone, or to lift a cudgel, should be ready to 
march. Therefore, my brctlu*en, I inform you that 
we are collecting troops from all parts, in order to 
fight against the enemies of truth and the destroyers 
of our nation; and I beseech you to inform your 
preachers, that they should exhort, in their sermons, 
the people to make war on the Antichrist, and that 
every one, old and young, should prepare himself foi 
it. I also desire, that when I shall be with you 
there should be no want of bread, beer, victuals, or 
provender, and that you should provide yourselves 
with good arms. It is now time to be armed, not 
only against foreigners, but also against domestic 
foes. Remember your first encounter, when you 
were few against many, — unarmed against well- 
armed men. The hand of God has not been short- 
ened. Have courage and be ready. May God 
strengthen you ! — Ziska of the Chalice, in the hope 
of God, chief of the Tabor^cs.’* 

Multitudes of the Bohemian peasantry flocked to 
the standard of Ziska, and entering Prague he was 
gladly received by the population generally. His 
first assault was upon the Roman Catholic churches, 
aud the civil authorities having interfused, a fierce 
not ensued, in which several of the magistrates were 
killed, and many churches and convents pillaged. 
This turbulent outbreak so affected King Wen ceslav, 
that ho died in a fit of apoplexy. The kingdom now 
devolved upon his brother, the Emperor Sigismund, 
who, being engaged at the time in a war with the 
Turks, found it difficult to adopt measures for re- 
pressing the Hussites, who committed in consequence 
the moBt deplorable excesses, destroying churches 
and convents, and murdering Romish priests, monks, 
and nuns. Besides, the Bohemians were most un- 
willing to submit to the rule of Sigismund, whom ■ 
they hated, and a complete anarchy ensued. The 
new sovereign commenced Ills reign by offering a 
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complete pardon to the Hussites, on condition that 
they Bhould return to the church; and this offer 
being rejected, he prepared to reduce the heretics 
by force of arms. The city of Prague was In the 
hands of the Hussites ; but the castle of that city 
was occupied by an imperial garrison. Twice in the 
course of the year 1420 did the emperor attempt, but 
in vain, to wrest Prague from the Hussites. They 
continued to hold the capital against the enemy, 
fighting with all the enthusiasm which a war on re- 
ligious grounds is fitted to excite. Tn the front nf 
the Hussite army, as it marched, were, priests hear- 
ing chalices in token of their adherence to the doc- 
trine of communion in both kinds, while the warriors 
followed singing psalms, and the rear was brought up 
by the women, who wrought at the fortifications and 
took care of the wounded. 

The hatred which the Bohemians bore to the now 
reigning sovereign tended to combine political with 
religious motives in their proceedings. A diet, was 
assembled to deliberate on the affairs of the country, 
when they declared Sigismund unworthy of their 
crown, and resolved to offer it either to the King 
of Poland, or to a prince of his dynasty. At this 
meeting, also, they drew up four articles, to which 
they resolved to adhere in all their negotiations, both 
with the government and the church. These cele- 
brated articles, which occupy a conspicuous place in 
the history of the period, were as follows : 

*‘1. The Word of God is to be freely announced 
by Christian priests throughout the kingdom of 
Bohemia and the margraviatc of Moravia. 

“ 2. The venerable sacrament of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ is to be given in two kinds to 
adults as well as children, as Jesus Christ has insti- 
tuted it. 

“ 3. The priests and monks, of whom many med- 
dle with the affairs of the state, arc to be deprived 
of the worldly goods which they possess ifi great 
quantity, and which make them neglect their sacred 
office ; and their goods shall be restored to us, in 
order that, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
gospels and the practice of the apostles, the -clergy 
should be subject to us, and, living in poverty, serve 
as a pattern of humility to others. 

“ 4. All the public sins which are called mortal, 
and all other trespasses contrary to the Iaw of God, 
are to be punished according to the laws of the 
country, by those who have the charge of them, with- 
out any regard tb the persons committing them, in 
order to wipe from the kingdom of Bohemia, and tho 
margraviate of Moravia, the bad reputation of toler- 
ating disorders. 1 * 

This diet, at which several Roman Catholics at- 
tended, established a regency, consisting of nobles 
and burghers, at the head of which was Ziska. Sigis- 
mund made proposals with a view to conciliate the 
diet; but all were rejected, and he accordingly en- 
tered Bohemia with an army composed chiefly of 
Hungarians, but in several successive engagements 


the imperial forces were repulsed by Ziska and his 
army. Not contented with repelling the invading 
armv, tho Hussites made aggressive incursions into 
the adjacent German territory. Flushed with suc- 
cess, tho Hussites, though by no means united either 
in their political or religious views, Bohemia being 
then divided into throe parties, nevertheless agreed 
in their hatred of the emperor, and now that ho had 
taken the field against his own subjects, they dis- 
owned bis authority, and offered tho crown to the 
King of Poland. Vladislav Jaguollon, who then oc- 
cupied the Polish throne, was flattered by tho oiler, 
and while, from his advanced ago as well as other 
motives, ho declined to become the sovereign of the 
Bohemians, he despatched his nephew Cori butt with 
live thousand cavalry, and a sum of money, to aid 
them in defending their country against the assaults 
of Sigismund. Tho arrival of Coributt was hailed 
by the Hussites with great satisfaction, and a strong 
party wished to elect him king ; but the project was 
defeated by Ziska, who declared that, be would not 
submit to a foreigner, and that a free nation lmd no 
need of a king. On further reflection, however, he 
acknowledged Coributt as regent of Bohemia, and 
marching with him into Moravia, which was partly 
occupied by the imperialists, lie was seized with 
the plague, which cut him off on the 11th October 
1424. 

The death of their loader excited great consterna- 
tion in tho Hussite army, which now divided into 
three parties. 11 One of them,” says Krasinski, “ re- 
tained the name of Tahoritcs, and chose for their 
chief Procop Holy, i. c., the Tonsured, whom Ziska 
had pointed out as his successor. The second de- 
clared that they would have no commander, hn there 
was not in the world a man worthy to succeed Ziska ; 
and took, on that account, the name of Orphans. 
These Orphans elected, however, some chiefs to coin 
iimnd them; and they always remained in their 
camps, fortified by yyiggons, and never went into 
towns, except on some unavoidable business, as, for 
instance, to purchase victuals. The third party were 
tho Orebitcs , who had taken this name from a moun- 
tain upon which they had assembled for the first 
time, and to which they had prolmbJy given the 
biblical appellation of Iloreb on that occasion. They 
always followed the standard of Ziska with the Ta- 
borites, but now chose separate leaders. Vet al- 
though the Hussites were thus divided into several 
parties, they always united w believer it was neces 
sary to defend their country, which they called the 
Land of Fromm, giving to the adjacent German pro- 
vinces the names of Edom, Moab, Amalek, and the 
country of the Philistines.” 

The war continued, and in almost every encounter 
the imperialists were defeated. At length the Em- 
peror Sigismund endeavoured to obtain by negotia- 
tion what he despaired of t&cconqAishing by force ot 
arms. In this, however, Lc iyas as unsuccessful as 
he had been in the field. The llussiteft of all parties 
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cordially acceded to the proposal of Procopius to 
invade Germany. lie (Mitered that country, laying 
waste Saxony, Brandenburg, and Lusatia, and re- 
turned to Bohemia laden with spoil. Ki icon raged 
by success he collected a still larger army, and the 
following year (1431) lie ravaged Saxony and Fran- 
conia. These successful invasions spread consterna- 
tion throughout Germany, and on application the 
Pope proclaimed a third ern^ade against the Bohe- 
mians, which, however, failed as signally as the two 
former had done. It was now plain to both the em- 
peror and the Pope, that nothing could be effected 
against the Hussites by force ; and hence the coun- 
cil of Basle, at the suggestion of Julius Cesarini, the 
papal legate who had accompanied the last crusade, 
resolved to open negotiations with the heretical 
Bohemians. After some delay, Hussite ambassadors, 
to the amount of three hundred, appeared at Basle, 
and an unsuccessful disputation was held at the 
council, almost exclusively founded upon the cele- 
brated four articles, the concession of which the de- 
legates declared to he the point on which all nego- 
tiations in reference to peace must turn. After 
residing three months the deputies returned to Bo- 
hemia without accomplishing the object of their 
mission. The council, however, were unwilling to 
surrender all hope of an amicable settlement, and 
they despatched, therefore, an embassy to Prague to 
renew the negotiation. On the arrival of the am- 
bassadors a diet was summoned to meet them, and 
the result of the conference was, that the Bohe- 
mians agreed to receive the four articles of Prague, 
with certain modifications, which the coimcil con- 
tinued under the name of the Compactota ; and their 
acceptance was followed by the acknowledgment, of 
the Kmperor Sigismund as legitimate king of Bohe- 
mia. This mutual compact was agreed to on the 30th 
November 1433, and solemnly ratified at lglau, 
though the extreme Hussites, including the 2'abor- 
itea , the Orphans, and the Or^bitcs, were much dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement, being still unwilling 
to recognize Sigismund as their king. 

A deadly feud now arose* between the Calixtines, 
who wore the main instruments in obtaining the Corn - 
\wctata , And the extreme Hussite parties, headed by 
Procopius. The two armies met in mortal combat 
on the plains of Lipau, about four miles from Prague, 
when Procopius was defeated and slain. With this 
unhappy battle between two divisions of the Huss- 
ites themselves may be said to have ended the 
Hussite war, in which the comparatively small king- 
dom of Bohemia, for fifteen years, withstood the 
armies of Germany and Hungary, and even laid 
waste large provinces of these hostile countries. 

The Calixtines and the Roman Catholics now re- 
ceived the Kmperor Sigismund as their lawful mon- 
arch, aud he, on his part, swore to maintain the 
Compactata and t he liberties of the country. The 
Taboritos silently, though sullenly, acquiesced, and 
no longer mingling in public affaire, they sought 


peacefully to discharge their duties as private citi** 
nuns. About 1450 they dropped the name of Ta • 
horitrs, exchanging it for that of the Bohemian Breth 
ren, and in the course of a few years more they 
began to form themselves into a separate religious 
community distinct from that of the rest of the Huss- 
ites or Calixtines. They were, for a number of 
years, exposed to severe persecution, not only at the 
hands of the Roman Catholics, hut of their former 
associates the Calixtines. In the face of all oppo- 
sition, however, they established themselves as a 
regular Christian denomination, being the first Pro- 
testant Slavonic church which was ever formed. 
The organization of the body only brought upon 
them more determined opposition, and the church 
was compelled to hold its synods, and to perform 
Divine worship in dens, and caves, and forests, 
while its members were loaded with the most oppro- 
brious epithets, being termed Adamite*, Pimrtliana , 
and robbers. Notwithstanding all the sufferings 
which they were called to endure, so rapidly did the 
Bohemian Brethren increase in numbers, that, in 
1500, they were able to reckon two hundred places 
of worship. Again and again did the Romish clergy 
excite severe persecutions against them, but the zeal 
of the Brethren continued unabated. In 1505 they 
published a version of the Bible in their own lan- 
guage. The succession of the Austrian dynasty to 
the Bohemian throne proved fatal to the interests of 
these Slavonic Protestants. In 1544 the diet of 
Prague enacted rigorous laws against them ; their 
places of worship were shut up, and their ministers 
imprisoned ; and in 1548 Ferdinand the First issued 
an edict, enjoining the Brethren to leave the coun- 
try under the most severe penalties in forty-two 
days. A great number of them, including their 
chief ministers, emigrated to Poland, where they be- 
came the founders of flourishing churches. See Po- 
land (Protestant Church of). 

Some remnants of the Brethren were scattered in 
Moravia, which afterwards gave rise, in the eighteenth 
century, to the sect of the Moravian Brethren 
(which see). The further history of the moderate 
Hussites is detailed under the article Calixtines 
(which see). 

HUTANGI, an apartment which is generally 
found in the houses of the wealthy Chinese, and de- 
voted to Ancestor-Worship (which see). On 
entering the Hutangi there is seen on a large table 
set against the wall an image, which is generally that 
of the most illustrious ancestor of the family, and 
there are also several small boards on which the 
names of all the men, women, and children of the 
family are arranged in order. Twice a-year, gen- 
erally in spring and autumn, the relations hold a 
meeting in this room, when rich presents, of various 
kinds of meats, wines, and perfumes, with wax ta- 
pers, are laid upon the table with great ceremony as 
gifts to their deceased ancestors. Where the cir- 
cumstances of the family do not admit of a separate 
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SLUififft, lists of their ancestors arc hung up in some 
cAispicuous place in the house. 
NIHUTCHINSONIANS, a school of English di- 
vines which arose in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, deriving its origin and name from John 
Hutchinson, Esq., a learned lavman, who published 
various works containing peculiar philosophical and 
philological opinions. The fundamental principle of 
the mode of Scripture interpretation adopted by the 
Hutchinsonians was, that the Hebrew language con- 
tains in its construction and radical terms certain 
concealed truths ; being not only the primitive lan 
guage of the human race, but expressly revealed to 
them from heaven. The Hebrew Scriptures, accord- 
ingly, were interpreted by this school as by the 
fJoccETANB (which see) of Holland in a typical sense. 
The Hebrew roots were considered as having each of 
them an important meaning, which ran through all 
their various derivative forms. Thus, by a careful 
and minute study of the original language, discard- 
ing, however, its points and accents as-of human in 
veution, this school of philological theologians ima- 
gined that they had found the true key of the mean- 
ing of Scripture. For example, the Hebrew name of 
God in the Old Testament, Klnltim, which they pro- 
nounced Aleim, was not only considered as a plural 
noun, thereby indicating a plurality of Persons in the 
Godhead, and in its connection with a singular verb 
as indicating the unity of the Divine essence under 
a plurality of Persons; but it was supposed, in its 
radical meaning, to denote Commuters , in allusion 
to the covenant entered into by the Three Persons 
in the Godhead, for the redemption of man. Mr. 
Hutchinson, in a work which he published in 1724 
and 1727, endeavoured to show that the Scriptures 
contained a complete system of physical science, 
which, in his view, was wholly at variance with the 
Newtonian system of the universe. The Hebrew 
word shemim, the heavens, he regarded as, id its ra- 
dical meaning, denoting “names” or “representa- 
tives,” and that, therefore, the luavens, in their 
threefold condition of Jire, lujht y and spirit, were thus 
framed in order to be an emblematic representation 
of the Trinity in Unity. Another word of myste- 
rious signification in this system, ia that of Cheru- 
bim. In the cherubic form, the ox, the lion, and the 
eagle, Mr. Hutchinson saw a typical representation, 
first, of the trinity of nature, fire, light, and air ; and, 
secondly, of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead ; 
while the junction of the lion and the man in this 
emblematic figure, he understood as pointing out 
the union of the human nature of the Sou of God, 
who is called “the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 

On the publication in 1748 of the philosophical 
and theological writings of Mr. Hutchinson, several 
English divines openly avowed their partiality for 
his peculiar mode of Scripture interpretation, and 
among these were several Oxford heads of houses, j 
A formidable opponent of the system, however, ap- 
peared in the person of Archdeacon Sharp, who, in | 


1760. published a treatise assailing, with great abi 
lily and learning, those points which formed the 
main props of the system. Several Hutehinsonian j 
divines replied to Mr. Sharp, and the controversy , 
was carried on for a few years with considerable ta- | 
lent on both sides. Among the leading defenders oi 
the new system, were Mr. Spearman, Mr. Parkhurst, 
the lexicographer. Bishop Horne, Lord President For- 
bes, and Mr. Cateott of Bristol, who wrote a defence 
of Hutchiiisonianism in Latin, which was afterwards 
translated into English, with a valuable Introduction 
and Notes by Mr. Maxwell. Various other writers 
of eminence ranged themselves on the same side,; 
but Although not a few Scripture interpreters and 
expositors have, from time, to time, appeared, evinc- 
ing a docid< d leaning towards the peculiar scheme of 
interpretation followed by the. HutchmsouiunH and 
(Vivians, the system itself has now given way to 
hermeneutical principles of a more solid and accurate 
description. 

HUTTEHIANS, the followers of Butter, an Ana 
baptist, leader i»i Mora\ia in the, si xteenth century. 
See Anahaptists. 

HVKHGKLMIK, in the ancient. Scandinavian 
cosmogony, a spring of hot water from which issue 
twelve rivers. It is located in Niflvhim , a region oi 
ice, and night, and mist. 

1 1 YACiNTH I A, a great national festival anciently 
celebrated annually at Amycku in Greece. Some 
writers affirm that it was instituted in honour of 
Amyrhrus A others, of Ilya ninth um, and others 
of both together. The festival lasted for three, days, 
on the first and last of which saerific.es were offered 
to the dead, and lamentations were held for the death 
of IJvAnvnirs (which see), fill the people laying 
aside their garlands and partaking only of simple cukes, 
w'ith every sign of grief and mourning. The inter- 
mediate day, however, between the first, and the last 
was spent in mirth and rejoicing, pteans being sung 
in honour of Apollo, and the youth spending the 
ilny in horse-racing, games, and other amusements. 
Sacrifices were offered and splendid processions took 
place. Much importance was attached to this festi- | 
val by the Amyclmans and Lacedemonians, who were »| 
careful in no circtimstaiie.es to neglect if. 

HYACINTH! J IKS, the ilnnghicrsof JIvAr intuits 
'which see), who suffered themselves to be sacri- 
ficed, some say to Alin na^ others to Persephone , that 
Athens might be delivered from famine and the I 
plague, to which it was exposed in the wa** with ' 
Minos. According to some traditions, the Ifyaein 
thide* were daughters of Kroctheus, ami derived their 
name from a village called llyacintlma, where they 
were sacrificed. But this confound* them with the 
IlYADKH (which see). 

IIYACTNTIIUS, a I^ccdeinonian, who is raid to 
have been commanded by an oracle to sacrifice bis 
daughters for the delive^nce ofr Athens from the 
two direful calamities of plague and famine. See 
preceding article. . j 
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HYADES (Gr. the rainy), a class of nympliH in 
the mythology of ancient Greece, daughters of Atlas 
and ASt/ira. Authors differ both as to their number 
and their names. In return for their kindness in sav- 
ing the life of the infant Dionysus, Zeus is said to have 
raised them to the heavens, where they form a con- 
stellation of stars, live in number. When the Ny- 
ades rose along with the sun, it was considered as 
betokening rainy weather, and hence their name. 

HY-ENE, a name applied by I'orphyry to the 
priestesses of Mithras or the sun. 

HYDRA, a fabulous serpent in the lake Lerna, 
which, according to ancient heathen mythology, had 
a hundred heads ; and when any one of these heads 
was cut off, another presently sprang up in its place, 
unless the blood which issued from the wound was 
stopped by lire. Hercules destroyed the monster 
by staunching the blood of each head as he cut it off. 

HYDKIAPIIORIA (Gr. hudor, water, and phero, 
to carry), a ceremony in which the married alien wo- 
men carried a vessel with water for the married fe- 
males of Athens as they walked to the temple of 
Athena in the great procession at the 1 *an Athene A 
(which Bee). 

' HYDBOMANOY (Gr. hut for, water, and in nutria, 

! divination), a species of divination practised by the 
| ancient heathens, in which, with the employment of 
| certain incantations, they imagined that they beheld 
I the images of the gods in the water. “ Numa,” says 
Augustin, “unto whom neither prophet nor angel 
was sent, was obliged to have recourse to Hydro- 
mancy to get sight in the water of the images of those 
gods, or rather illusions of demons, to be instructed 
by them what ceremonies and what sort of religious 
worship he was to introduce among the Romans.” 
This kind of divination, according to Varro, was 
brought from Persia, and practised by Numa and 
Pythagoras, who, after having offered certain sacri- 
fices, used to inquire of the infernal demons. See 
Divination, 

II YDllOP All ASTATE. f See Aquarians. 

IIYEMANTES, a name given by the Latin Fa- 
thers of the Christian clmrc^i to demoniacs, as being 
tossed about as in a winter storm or tempest. The 
council of Ancy ra, in one of its canons, orders certain 
notorious sinners to pray in the place allotted lo 
the llyemantc s; in other words, in that part of the 
church whore the demoniacs stood, which was a place 
separate from all the rest. Sec Enekgumena. 

IIYETJUS, a surname of ZiW as sending rain, 
and thereby softening the earth, and rendering it 
fruitful. Under this name Zeus was worshipped at 
Argos, and had a statue in the grove of Trophonius 
near Labadcia. 

1IYGIEIA, the ancient Grecian goddess of health. 
She was the daughter of Aselepius, aitd was wor- 
shipped along witli him in various cities of Greece. 
She had a statue also at Itymo in the temple of Con- 
cordia. Hygieia was, besides, a surname of Athena. 

HYLATUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 


the town of Ilyle in Crete, which was sacred to thil 
god. 

HYLE, matter, or the material principle of the 
universe, which, in the philosophy of Plato, was 
self-existent, and, therefore, from all eternity out of 
God. In thus explaining the existence and conti- 
nuation of evil by the introduction of a Dualistic 
system which recognized God and Hyle or matter, 
as equally eternal and self-existent, Plato wished to 
avoid the necessary consequence of referring the 
principle of evil, as matter was considered to be, to 
God, viz. that it destroyed the purity of the divine 
essence. The notion of Plato was, that evil exists 
necessarily in the Hyk, or the material principle, 
only so far as it is not informed by the divine ideas. 

In acting upon it, God tends to destroy evil by 
bringing the Hyle into subjection to the proper laws 
of idea, and the creation, throughout its whole dura- 
tion, is nothing but the development of this divine 
conflict. T1 hh Platonic notion of the Hyle was 
adopted into the Gnostic system of the second cen- 
tury, and the predominance of this notion formed, in 
fact, the characteristic of the Alexandrian, as dis- 
tinguished from the Syrian, Gnosis. “ This Hyle," 
says Neandcr, “ is represented under various images 
— as the darkness that exists along with the light ; 
as the void in opposition to the fulness of the divine 
life; as the sdiariow that accompanies the light ; as 
the chaos, the stagnant, dark water. This matter, 
dead in itself, possesses by its own nature no active 
power, no nimia. As life of every sort is foreign to 
it, itself makes no encroachment on t kic divine. But 
since the divine evolutions of life (the essences de- j 
veloping themselves out of the progressive emana- 1 
tion) become feebler the further they arc removed 
from the first link in the scries ; since their connec- J 
tion with the first becomes more loose at each suc- 
cessive step, hence, out of the last stop of the evo- 
lution proceeds an imperfect, defective product, w hich 
cannot retain its connection with the divine chain of 
life, and sinkB from the world of .Eons down into 
the chaos ; — or — which is the same notion somewhat j 
differently expressed — a drop from the fulness of the j 
divine life spills over into the bordering void. Now 
first, the deAd matter, by commixture with the living, 
which it wanted, receives animation. But at the 
same time also, the divine living particle becomes cor 
rupted by mingling with the chaotic mass. Exist 
ence becomes multiform ; there springs up a subor- 
dinate, defective life. The foundation is laid for a 
new world ; a creation starts into being beyond the 
coniines of the world of emanation. But since now, 
on the other band, the chaotic principle of matter 
has acquired a sort of life, hence there arises a pure 
active opposition to the godlike — a barely negative, 
blind, ungodly nature-power, which obstinately re- 
sists all plastic influence of the divine element : 
hence, as products of the spirit of the Hyle, Satan, 
malignant spirits, wicked men, in all of whom no 
reasonable, no moral principle, no principle of a ra* 
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tfoual will, but blind passions only have the ascen- 
dancy. There is the same conflict hero as in the 
scheme of Platonism, between the soul under the 
guidance of divine reason, and the soul blindly re- 
sisting reason — between the divine principle and the 
natural. 1 ' 

From this view arose the Gnostic notion that a class 
of men represented by the Pagans, BuiVerod them* 
selves to be so captivated by the inferior world us 
to live only a hyUr } or material life of which the llyh 
or matter is the principle. The hylic principle was 
viewed as subject to death, and according to many 
Gnostics those who remain under its control through- 
out their lives will then be completely annihilated. 
According to the Valcntinian Gnostics, from the 
mixture of the mundane soul with the llyh, springs 
all living existence in numberless gradations, higher 
or lower, in proportion to the extent of their freedom 
from contact with the llyh. This sect regarded 
Satan as the representative of the llyh. Tutian and 
the Khcrutitc* derived the evil or hylic spirits, as he 
called them, from the hypothesis of an ungodlikc 
spirit of life wedded to itB kindred matter. They 
regarded the human soul as a hylic spirit, and, there- 
fore, by its own nature mortal; but they held that 
the first man living in communion with God had 
within him a principle of divine life, which enabled 
him to rise above the influence of the hylic spirit, 
and that this constitutes the divine image by which 
man in rendered immortal. The fall made him sub- 
let to matter and mortality. See Dualism, Gnos- 
tics. 

HYhOBIANS. ftcc Gym nosophists. 
HYMEN/EUS, the god of marriage in the ancient 
Greek poets, and thought by many to be a personi- 
fication of the Hymeneal or marriage song. (See 
El’ITlTALAMIUM.) This deity was said to be the son 
of Apollo, and one of the Mmca ; others considered 
him to be the Hon of Dionysus and Aphrodite . lie 
was worshipped by newly married women, aud it was j 
customary, during nuptial ceremonies, to sing a hymn 
to Hymencms. 

HYMNIA, a surname of Artemi *, under which she 
was worshipped in Arcadia. The priestess of this 
goddess was at first a virgin, but afterwards a mar- 
ried woman. 

HYMIJEt, a giant referred to in the records of the 
ancient Scandinavian mythology, in connection with 
the Midgard serpent. The Prose Edda thus speaks 
of him : “ Thor went out of Midgard under the sem- 
blance of a young man, and came at dusk to the 
dwelling of a giant called Hymir. Here Thor passed 
the night, but at break of day, when he perceived 
that Hymir was making his boat ready for fishing, 
he arose and dressed himself, and begged the giant 
would let him row out to sea with him. Hymir an- 
swered, that a puny stripling os he was could be of 
no great use to him. * Besides,* he added, ‘ thou 
wilt catch thy death of cold if I go so far out and re- 
OMin so long as J am accustomed to do. 1 Thor said, 


that for all that, ho would row as far from the laud 
as llymir had a mind, and was not sure which of 
them would be the first, who might wish to row hack 
again. At the same time he was so enraged that ho 
felt sorely inclined to let his nmllet ring on the giant’s 
skull without further delay, but intending to try his 
strength elsewhere, he stilled his wrath, and asked 
Ilvmir what he meant to bait with. Hymir told him 
to look our for a bait himself. Thor instantly went 
up to a herd of oxen that belonged to the giant, and 
seizing the largest bull, that bore the name of Him 
inbrjdt, wrung otf bis head, and returning with it to 
the boat, put. out to sea with Hymir. Thor rowed 
aft with two oars, and with such force, that Hymir, 
who rowed at the prow, saw, with surprise, how 
swiftly the boat was driven forward. He thou ob- 
served that they were come to the. place where Ito 
was wont to angle for flat fish, but Thor assured him 
that they hud better go on a good way further. 
They accordingly continued to ply their oars, until 
Hymir cried out that if they did not stop they would 
be iu danger from the great Midgard serpent. Not- 
withstanding tin’s, Thor persisted in rowing further, 
ami in spite of lly niirN remonstrances was a great 
while before lie would lay down his oars. He tin n 
took out a fishing-line, extremely strong, furnished 
with an equally strong hook, on which he fixed the 
bull's head, and cast his line into the sea. The bait 
soon reuebed the bottom, and it may be. truly said 
that Thor then deceived the Midgard serpent not a 
whit less than lltgard-Loki had deceived Thor when 
ho obliged him to lift up the serpent in his hand : 
for the monster greedily caught at, the bait, and the 
hook stuck fast in his palate. Htimg with the pa : ii, 
the serpent tugged at the hook so violently, that 
Thor was obliged to hold fast with both hands hy the 
pegs that hear against the oars. But his wrath now 
waxed high, and assuming all liis divine, power, he 
pulled so hard at the line that bis feet forced their 
way through the boat and went down to the bottom 
of the sea, whilst wit if his hands he drew up the ser- 
pent to the side of the vessel. It is impossible, to 
express by words the dfcadful scene, that now took 
place. Thor, on one hand, darting looks of ire on 
the serpent, whilst the monster, rearing bis head, 
j spouted out floods of venom upon him. It is said 
that when the giant Hymir beheld the serpent, ho 
turned pale and trembled with fright, and seeing, 
moreover, that the water was entering his boat on all 
Bides, he took out his knife, just as Thor raised his 
mallet aloft, and cut the line, on which the serpent 
sunk again under water. Thor, however, launched 
his mullet ut him, and there are some who bay that 
it struck off the mount * r‘s head at the bottom of the 
sea, but one may assert with more certainty tliat he 
still lives aud iiea in the ocean. Thor then struck 
Hymir such a Mow with his fist, nigh the ear, that 
the giant fell headlong yito the* water, and Thor, 
wading with rapid strides, soon came to the land 
again .’ 1 • 
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HYMNS. See Music (Sacked) 

HYPAPANTE. See Cani>lemas-Day. 

IJYPATIJS (Or. the Most High), ah epithet 
sometimes applied by the Greek poets to Zeus, and 
Under this surname he was worshipped at various 
places throughout Greece, more especially at Sparta 
and Athens, in the latter of which places ho had an 
altar on which only cakes were allowed to be 
offered. 

HYPERCIJEIRIA (fir. btprr. over, and cheir, 
a hand), a surname given to Jlera at Sparta, where, 
at the command of an oracle, a sanctuary was built 
to her, when the country was laid waste by the over 
How of the river Eurotas. 

HYPEKDULI A (fir. hiper , over or beyond, 
and rfoufiu , service), ono of the three species of A do- 
nation (which see), maintained by Romish divines. 
This degree of worship was first devised by Thomas 
Aquinas, and ascribed by him to none but the Vir- 
gin Mary. To her alone, accordingly, Romaiiints 
still consider this degree of worship as due. 

HYPEUENOR, a hero-god worshipped at Thebes, 
as having been one of the. men who sprung from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by (’adorns. 

HYPERION, one of the Titans or Giants, a 
son of llrtnwx and (7c, and according to ]Ic“iod, l lie 
father of Hellos, Selene. and Eos by his sister Thrift. 

JlYPEROCHE, one of two maidens, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, were honoured with certain reli- 
gious rites at Delos, in consequence of having been 
commissioned by the Hyperboreans to carry to that 
place sacred offerings enclosed in stalks of wheat. 
HYPO PS ALMA. See Akeukdaiuan Hymns. 

IIYPORCHEMA, the sacred dance around the 
altar, which, especially among the Dorians, was wont 
to accompany the songs used in the worship of 
Apollo. Roth men and women were engaged in it. 
Thu Ihjporchema was practised in Delos, apparently 
down to the time of Lucian, who refers to this spe- 
cies of religious dance. 

HYPORCHHMATA, the 6ongs which wore sung 
ill the worship of Apollo in Delos, and were accom- 
panied by the sacred daneo # called Jh/porchnna (sec 
preceding article). 

HYPOSTASIS, a theological term, brought into 
use more especially in the controvert-ies on the Tri- 
nity, which took place in the fourth century. This 
word was for a time rather doubtful in its meaning, 
and contending theologians used it in two ditfe.re.nt 
senses indiscriminately, first, as denoting an indivi- 
dual particular substance, and secondly, a common 
nature or essence. Two different significations being 
thus attached to the word Hyimtasis, some confu- 
sion was liable to be introduced into theological dis- 
putes, in which 1 1 if] nut axis and Ousia were not suffi- 
ciently distinguished from each other. At length, 
chiefly through the inthienee of Augustin, it was 
agreed that the tetm Ouxia should be used to denote 
what is common to the * Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, or the abstract ; and the terra Hyposta - 
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sw should be used to denote the individual, the coil 
Crete. Before a distinct understanding was come to 
on the subject, some theologians asserted that there 
were three Iftptostases in the Godhead, while other 
refused to make such an assertion. The former 
meant simply to declare that there were three Per- 
sons in the Godhead, while the latter understanding 
the word Hypostam to mean the essence of the God- 
head, were afraid of being charged with the belief of 
Three Gods. 

HYPOSTATICAL UNION, an expression used 
in speaking of the constitution of the person of 
Christ, to denote the union of his human and divine 
natures, so as to form two Natures in one Person, 
and not, as the Ntdoriam assert, two Persons in one 
Nature. 

HYPOTHETICAL BAPTISM, an expression 
sometimes employed to denote baptism administered 
to a child of whom it is uncertain whether lie has 
been previously baptized or not. Thu rubric of the 
Church of England states, that “if they who bring 
the infant to the church, give such uncertain an- 
swers to t lie priest s questions as that it cannot ap- 
pear that the child was baptized with water, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” the priest in baptizing the child is to us» | 
this form, “ If thou art not already baptized, N — , 

1 baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the IIolv Ghost.” 

HYPOTHETICAL UNI VERSA LISTS, a name 
sometimes applied to the Ami kaldists /'which 
see). 

1 1YPSISTA RIANS (Gr. hvpmtos, the Highest), 
a small heretical sect which arose in the fourth cen- 
tury, who, like the ErritEMlTES (which see), with 
whom Neander thinks, they may have been identi- 
cal, worshipped only the Supreme, the Almighty 
God. Gregory of Nazianzuin, whose father at first 
belonged to the sect, charges them with combining 
Jewish with Pagan elements, worshipping fire with 
the Pagans, and observing the Sabbath and absti- 
nence from meats with the Jews. tJllinann, in a 
monograph upon this sect, explains their origin, from 
a blending together of Judaism and Parsisrn; Roh- 
mer, who has also devoted a separate treatise to the 
subject, regards them as identical with the Messa- 
linns, and perceives in them the remnant of a mono- 
theism, derived from primitive revelation, hut after- 
wards disfigured by Tsahaism . Gesenius classes 
them with the Aheliam , a sect of the same century. 

11YSSOP, a plant much used in the ancient He- 
brew ritual for ceremonial sprinklings. Thus when 
the Israelites came out of Egypt, they were com- 
manded to take a bunch of hyssop, to dip it in the 
blood of the paschal lamb, and to sprinkle with it 
the lintel and the two door-posts of their houses. The 
same plant was used also in the solemn ceremony 
followed for the purification of lepers, when the Jew- 
ish priests dipped a bunch of vegetable and animal 
matter, composed of hyssop, the branches of cedar 
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nd red wool, in water, and mingling with it the 
lood of a bird, sprinkled the leper. David, in IV 
. 7. speaking of spiritual purification, says, “ Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall he clean.” Great diffi- 
culty lias been experienced l»y commentators in fix- 
ing upon the precise plant to which reference is made 
in Scripture. In 1 Kings iv. 33, the sacred historian, 
in speaking of the wisdom and extensive learning of 
Solomon, says, “he spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping thing*, and of fishes.” 
This passage would seem to indicate that it was one 
of the smallest of plants, and moreover, grew nut of 
a wall. Hasselquist, followed hy Linnseus and Sir 
James Smith, declared the hysftop of Solomon to 
he the Gymnnxtomum f auricular because he found 
that minute moss growing in profusion on the 
walls of the modern Jerusalem. A passage, how- 
ever, occurs in the New Testament, which seems 
completely to upset this idea. The Apostle John, 
in describing the details of the crucifixion of Christ, 
says, xix. 29, *■ Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they tilled a spunge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” This 


statement would seem to imply, that the hyssop 
here spoken of could not be a small and feeble plant 
of the musci trihe, sueh as is referred to in the pas* 
sage already quoted in reference to the. wisdom o. 
Solomon. Boehart. in his erudite 4 Hieroxoieon,* 
discusses the claims of no fewer than eighteen difier- 
ent plants. l>r. Kitto, in the Pictorial Bible, states 
his preference for the Phytolacca ticca nrfra, and cer- 
tainly the length and straightness of the stem which 
form a characteristic of the various species o ( phyfo- 
lacca, seem to explain why the Komnu soldier at the 
crucifixion placed a spunge filled with vinegar upon 
hyssop in order to raise it to the lips of the Saviour 
upon the cross. And another cireumstanco which 
makes it not unlikely that some plant of tho Phyto- 
lacca genus, corresponds to the htmop of Scripture, 
is the fact that all the species of this genus have 
peculiar detergent qualities, containing as they do a 
considerable, quantity of potash, so that a hundred 
pounds of its ashes atVord fort y two pounds of pure 
caustic alkali. Thus such plants arc obviously suit- 
able for purification or cleansing. The Phytolacca 
usually grows to about a foot and a half in height, 
but in Palestine it sometimes exceeds two feet. 

II YSTKUOPOTM l. See Deutekoi'otmi 


IACCHAOOG1, those whose office it was to 
carry the statue of I.vCCUCS (which see), in solemn 
procession at the celebration of the Elcwriniun Myx- 
tcric*. When thus engaged their heads were crown- 
ed with myrtle, and they beat drums and brazen in 
struments, dancing and singing as they marched 
aloug. 

I ACC IIUS, the name applied to the mystic Bac- 
chus in the Eleusinian Mysteiues (which see). 
He was regarded as a child, the son of Demcter rind 
Zetm, and is by no means to be confounded with 
Dionyma the son of Zeus and 8m.de, The name 
of Iacohua was evidently given to the Phrygian god, 
because of the festive song of that name, which was 
sung in honour of him. The sixth day of the Eleu- 
sinia was specially dedicated to him, and on that 
day which bore his name, the statue of the god of 
vintage carrying a torch, and crowned with a myrtle 
wreath, was carried triumphantly from the Ceratni- 
cos to Eleusis. Then it was that the famous torch 
procession was held, the people who took part in it 
being decorated with vine leaves, and marching to 
the melody of instrumental music, while a numerous 
procession of the initiated carrying mystic baskets, 
ehatated in a most tumultuous manner the festive j 


song of Iarchu*. Then, moreover, the votaries 
paused on the bridge of the (Vpliissus, to ridicule 
those who passed underneath, and on re-entering llm 
sacred precincts by a gateway, called the mystical 
entrance, were admitted during the night to the most 
solemn of all the ritc$, being themselves thereupon 
designated the epophe or the fully initiated. 

lALDABAOTIi, the name gi\«*n by the Ophite 
sect of Gnostics in the second century to the Di> 
mieikje (which see), or world- former. In opposing 
the Judaixing sects of Gnostic**, the Ophites evi- 
dently inclined to the side of Paganism. I Ins de- 
duction in regard to the Demiurge, hut ween the 
classes of Gnostic sects, is well pointed out hy Nean- 
dcr: 44 The Ophitic system,” says he, 44 represented 
the origin of the Dcmitng"» who is here named lalda- 
baoth, in altogether the same way as the Valenti- 
nian : moreover, in the doctrine of his relation to the 
higher system of the wnrld, it is easy to mark the 
transition-point between tho two systems. The Va- 
lentinian Demiurge is a limited being, who in his 
limitation imagines he acts with independence. The 
higher system of the wo$ld is a* first unknown to 
him; he serves as its unconscious instrument. In 
the phenomena, or apper.rantat coming from that 


too 
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higher world, ho it* at first bewildered and thrown 
into amazement ; not, however, on account of hit* 
malignity, but 1 uh ignorance. Fiually, lie is attracted, 
however, by the godlike, rises from his unconscious- 
ness and ignorance to consciousness, and thereafter 
serves the higher order of the world with joy. Ac- 
cording to the Ophitic system, on the other hand, he 
is not only a limited being, hilt altogether hostile to 
the higher order of world, and so remains. The 
higher light lie is possessed of in virtue of his deri- 
vation from the Sophia, he only turns to the bad 
purpose of strengthening his position against the 
higher order of the universe, and rendering himself 
an independent sovereign. Hence the purpose of 
‘Wisdom’ is to deprive him of the spiritual natures 
that have flowed over into his kingdom, and to draw 
them back into itself, (bat so TaldabaoLh with his 
entire creation, stripped of evory rational nature, 
may bo given up to destruction. According to the 
Valenti nian system, on the contrary, the Demiurge 
constitutes through eternity a grade of rational, 
moral existence, of subordinate rank indeed, but still 
belonging to the harmonious evolution of the great 
whole. Yet hero again we can trace a relationship 
of ideas in the two systems ; inasmuch as the Ophites 
represent the Demiurge as unconsciously and invo- 
luntarily subservient to Wisdom, working towards 
the accomplishment of its plans, ami ultimately 
bringing about bis own downfall and annihilation. 
But if ialdubaotli is, without willing or knowing it, 
an instrument to the purposes of divine wisdom, yet 
this gives him no distinction, as in the Valciitiiiian 
system, but in this he is even put on a level with 
absolute evil : — it does not. proceed from the excel- 
lence of his nature, but from the almighty power of 
the higher order of world. Even the evil spirit — 
the serpent form that sprang into existence when 
laldabaoth, full of hatred and jealousy towards man, 
looked down into the Hyle, and imaged himself on 
its surface, must against his will serve only as an 
instrument to bring about the 1 purposes of wisdom.” 

According to the system of the Ophites, the em- 
pire over which laldabaoth .rules is the starry world, 
and through the influence of the stars he holds the 
spirit of man in bondage and servitude. laldabaoth, 
and the spirits begotten by him, are the spirits 
of the seven great planets, the Sun, the Moon, Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn ; and to assert 
nis authority as the self-subsistent Lord and Crea- 
tor, be gives orders to the six angels under his com- 
mand to create man after their own common image. 
The order is obeyed, and man is created a huge cor- 
poreal mass, but without a soul, until laldabaoth 
animates it with a living soul, a portion of himself. 
Thus, to the amazement and indignation of Jalda- 
booth, in man was concentrated the light, the soul, 
the reason ot the whole creation. Jealous of the 
newly formed mak. he endeavours to reduce him to 
a state of blind unconsciousness, and thus of abject 
submission ; but the mundane soul employed the 


serpent to tempt man to disobedience. Thus th« 
ryes of the flfrt man were opened, and he passed 
from a state of unconscious limitation to a state 
of conscious freedom. Man now renounced allegi- 
ance to laldabaoth, who, to punish him, thrust him 
down from the region of the upper air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, into the dark 
earth, and banished him into a dark body. Man it 
now in a perilous situation, exposed to the evil in- 
fluences not only of the seven planetary spirits, but 
of the purely wicked and material spirits. Wisdom, 
however, never ceases to support man’s kindred 
nature by fre^h supplies of the higher spiritual in- 
fluence, and thus there is preserved in every age a 
race in which the seeds of the spiritual nature are 
saved from destruction. 

laldabaoth , the god of the Jews, was said by the 
Ophites to have brought about the crucifixion or 
Jesus, because by the revelation of tbe unknown 
Father he sought to subvert Judaism. After his 
resurrection, they alleged Jesus remained eighteen 
months upon the earth, during which time he nc 
quired a clearer knowledge of the higher truth which 
lie communicated to a few of his disciples. Upon 
this he is raised by tbe celestial Christ to heaven, 
and sits aL the right hand of laldabaoth , unobserved 
by him, for the purpose of receiving to himself every 
spiritual nature that has been emancipated and puri- 
fied by the redemption, and in proportion as Jesus 
becomes enriched by the attraction to himself of 
kindred natures, laldabaoth is deprived of all his 
higher virtues. The end ih by means of Jesus to 
procure the enlargement of the spiritual life, con- 
fined in nature, and bring it back to its original 
fountain, the mundane soul, from which all has 
flowed. 

IAPKTUS, a Titan, a son of Uranus and Ge, and 
the father of Prometheus. Hence lie was regarded 
by the ancient Greeks as the ancestor of the human 
race. 

I A SO, a daughter of Asclepius, and sister of Ihj- 
ficiu , and worshipped among tbe ancient Greeks as 
the goddess of recovery from sickness. 

I A SON I A, a surname of Athena at Cyzicus. 

IBERIAN CHURCH. See Georgian Church. 

IBIS, a bird held in the highest veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians, being consecrated to Thoth, 
who is generally represented with the head of an Ibis. 
This bird is known in natural history as the Ardea 
Ibis , and belongs to the order of birds called the Oral- 
latores or Waders. Its colour is entirely black ; its 
beak remarkably crooked ; its neck long and flexible. 
In general appearance it considerably resembles the 
stork. By destroying the serpents, frogs and toads 
which bred in the miry ground and slimy pools after 
the ebbing of the Nile, it became noted for its use- 
fulness ; and so highly were its services valued, that 
to kill one of these birds was a capital crime. Has 
selquist, Savigny, and others, consider the Ibis as 
identical with the Nummim albus of Cuvier. Titef 
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Admit that it devourod the worms and insects which 
lay scattered over the muddy nitrous precipitations 
of the overflowed fields of the Egyptians ; and affirm 
that it was held sacred, not on account of its useful' 
nefls in this respect, but simply os being a hierogly- 
p Ideal symbol of the Nile. It was regarded as pre- 
siding over all sacred and mystical learning of the 
Egyptian hierarchy, and accordingly it was often 
embalmed ; hence nuiny skeletons And mummies of 
this bird are found in tho British Museum. The 
Numenhis alltwt was considered by Cuvier as identi- 
cal with the Abouhaunes, a species of curlew which 
was frequently seen by Bruce on the banks of the 
Nile. 

1BUM, the marriage of a Jew with the widow of 
his deceased brother, according to the arrangement 
»f the Law of Moses. Thus in Deut. xxv. 5, it is 
fxprcssly commanded, “ If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of 
rhe dead shall not marry without unto a stranger : 
her husband's brother shall go in unto her, and take 
her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an hus- 
band's brother unto her.” See Lkvirate. 

ICELANDERS (Religion of). See Scandina- 
vians (Religion of Ancient). 

1CELUS, ihe son of Somnus, and the brother of 
Morpheus, a god believed by the ancient Romans to 
preside over dreams. Ovid says that this deity was 
tailed Iceltm by the gods, but Phoktor by men. 

ICilNiEA, a surname of the ancient Greek god- 
dess Themis, derived probably from Iclinse, where 
Wie was worshipped. Idmaxi was also a Bureau™ ot 


Wie was worshipped, 
kemesis. 

^iciitii us (<jr. a 


^ICIITII US (Gr. a fish), a technical word some- 
times used among the early Christians to denote 
Christ, because the initial letters of his names and 
titles in Greek, Jesus Christ, tho Son of God, our 
Saviour, technically put together make up the name 
Ichthus. This is alluded to by Tertullian and Op- 
tfttus, the latter of whom alleges that from tliis cir- 
cumstance the font in Christian churches was termed 
Piscina or fish-pool. A curious allusion to this sub- 
let occurs in the work of Tertullian on Baptism, 
where he says, “We fishes are boru in water; con- 
ormable to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ichthus , a fish;” and Optatus, when speaking of 
•his technical name, says, “This is the Fish,” mean- 
ing Christ, “ which is brought down upon the waters 
of the font in baptism by invocation and prayer. 17 

ICHTH Y OCENTAU HI, fiBb-centaurs, fabulous 
beings in the ancient heathen mythology, having the 
upper part of their bodies of human shape and the 
lower in the form of a fish; besides a peculiarity 
which distinguished them from Tritons, was that the 
place of the hands was supplied with horses 1 feet. 

ICONOCLASTS (Gr. eikon, an image, and Idcuo, 
to tweak), image-breakers, a name which was given 
to those who rejected tho use of images in churches, 
in account of the seal which they occasionally dis- 
played in destroying them. It was particularly ap- 


plied in the eighth century to Leo the lsaurian and 
his followers, who sought in many cases by deeds 
of violence to show their abhorrence of Image-Wor- 
ship (which see). 

JCONODULI and ICONOLATRI (Gr. eikon, 
an imago, and dulia and latria, worship), terms ap- 
plied to those in tho eighth century who favoured 
the worship of images. 

ICONOSTASIS, the screen in Greek churches 
which separates the holy table, prothesis, and vestry 
from the nave or body of the church. Within this 
screen the clergy alono are permitted to enter; 
there arc even express canons to prohibit women go- 
ing within it. This screen is called IcmmUvns, be- 
cause several i hws or pictures of a sacred character 
are usually painted upon it. The idea of this screen 
or vail seems to have been taken from tho vail which 
separated the holy place from the. holy of holies in 
tho Jewish temple. 

ICOXUS, a sect of religionists in Japan, originat 
ing from an individual so esteemed for his sanc- 
tity, that his devotees celebrate his festival every 
year. On that occasion multitudes assemble from 
all parts of the empire of Japan, imagining that he 
who first sets foot in tho temple is entitled to pecu- 
liar blessings. The excessive anxiety of every ono 
to obtain this privilege sometimes leads to fatal con- 
sequences from tho pressure of the crowd. 

IDA, a sacred mountain in Crete, celebrated 
among tho ancient Romans as being the nursing- 
plaoo of Jupiter. There was a mountain also, or 
rather a chain of mountains, in Truss, famed as hav- 
ing, according to Homer, been frequented by tho 
gods during the Trojan war. 

I ILEA MATER, a name sometimes applied to 
the goddoHs Cyiu.ee (which see). 

II LEI DACTYL!. See Dactyli Iimsi. 

IDA LI A, a surname of Aphrodite, derived from 
the town of Idalion in Cyprus, 

IDE, one of tho I da an nymphs, to whose care 
Rhea intrusted tho infiffit Zeus. This was also the 
name of ono of the ld;cati nymphs by whom Zeus 
became the father of one (jf the Idmm Dactyl*. 

IDEALISTS, a class of philosophic thinkers, 
which has chiefly arisen in modern times. They 
may conveniently be divided into two (lasses, tho 
subjective idealists, who absorb every tiling in the 
p abject, the me; and the objective idealists, who re- 
duce everything to the one infinite, unchangeable, 
objective substance or being, of which, and in which 
all things consist. The first in modern times who 
laid the foundation of idealism in philosophy was 
Des Cartes, who derived some of our most impor- 
tant notions from the inward activity of the mind, 
without any reference whatever to sensation, or to 
the material world around us. By thus removing 
the notion of matter to a distance, and concentrating 
the whole attention of the tpind upen its own innate 
ideas, he brought oat into peculiar prominence the 
notion of ihe infinite and dl-pfcrfect Being. Male 
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Dranche, pushing to its legitimate conclusions the 
idealism of Des Cartes, taught that the human mind 
sees everything in the Divine, and that God him- 
self is our intelligible world. All secondary causes 
were thus merged in tho one infinite cause, and 
human liberty was lost in a continued succession of 
Divine impulses. It was Spinoza, however, who de- 
veloped the ultimate results of the Cartesian princi- 
ples. lie absorbed both man and nature in God, 
our whole individuality being absorbed in the Divine 
Buhstanco, human freedom giving placo to the most 
absolute fatalism, and God being deprived of all per- 
sonality, becoming synonymous with the universe, 
embracing in himself alone all its endless pheno- 
mena. 

In England, Herbert, Cumberland, and Cud worth 
came forward us advocates of the idealist system, 
declaring certain connate principles or laws of na- 
ture as being at the foundation of the whole social 
nature of man, as well as the framework of society. 
The “connate principles 1 ’ of Cumberland are the 
“pure conceptions” of Cudworth, and are no other 
than the eternal truths of J Mato, which existed from all 
eternity in the mind of God, and towards which the 
mind may ever strive to attain. With Locke com- 
menced a reaction against idealism, and the intro- 
duction of a system of sensationalism which struck 
at the root of those fundamental principles which 
nro so important to the interests of morality and re- 
ligion. Lonl Shaftesbury was tho first to point out 
the dangerous influence of the sensational system of 
Locke. Clarke and Butler followed with powerful 
arguments in favour of God and revealed religion 
drawn from the mental and moral constitution of 
iimn. So far all was moderate and useful. But 
Bishop Berkeley appeared, setting forth a system of 
extreme idealism, which went far to ignore the exist- 
ence of an external world, and to make man live only 
in a world of objectless ideas. The idealistic system 
of Berkeley, combined with the idealistic scepticism 
of Hume, threw the utmost eliscredit upon the whole 
speculative philosophy of the idealists, and left to the 
formation of a school of Scotch philosophy, which, 
by a combination of all that was good in both the 
sensationalist and idealist systems, tended to recon- 
cile tho two conflicting philosophies on the ground 
of common sense. 

It is Germany, however, that may properly be 
considered as the native soil of Idealism. The Ger- 
man mind is naturally prone to idealistic views, 
which, accordingly, form the staple of their nioRt 
profound philosophical systems. Previous to the 
days of Leibnitz it had been a recognized axiom, 
that “all that exists in tho understanding, previously 
existed in sensation," and to tlmt illustrious philoso- 
pher belongs the high merit of having first made the 
important remark, “ except tho understanding itself.” 
Hence he drew tho inference that there are necessary 
truths, the certainty of which is founded not on ex- 
perience, but on intuition. He saw plainly that the 


idealism of Dcs Cartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza 
went to deprive the universe of a cause, and to ren- 
der all created things nothing more than modes of the 
one infinite and unalterable existence. To obviate 
this difficulty he supposed material objects to be all oi 
them of a compound character, consisting of monads 
or ultimato atoms, each of them containing an inward 
energy, by virtue of which they develop themselvu* 
spontaneously. The absolute, the original monad, is 
God, from which all other monads have their origin, 
both the conscious atoms of soul, and the unconscious 
atoms of matter. The atoms are all of them inde- 
pendent of one another, and, therefore, can have no 
mutual action and reaction. To explain this, Leib- 
nilz devised the doctrine of a pre-existent harmony, 
whereby all tho monads, though acting separately 
and independently, act nevertheless in complete uni- 
son and harmony, so as to accomplish the great pur- 
pose of their creation. Thus, in the view of Leib- 
nitz, God lms brought into actual operation the best 
possible order of things. “Hence again,” says Mr. 
Morel I, “his theory of metaphysical evil, as consist- 
ing simply in limitation ; of physical evil, as the re- 
sult of this limitation ; and of moral evil, as being 
permitted for the sake of a greater ultimato good. 
Hence, lastly, his support of the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity, as being the only kind of liberty 
which is consistent with the pre-established order of 
the universe. In the view, therefore, which Leib- 
nitz took of tho innate faculties of the human mind, 
as opposed to the empiricism of Locke ; in his dy 
mimical theory of matter, making it ultimately homo- 
geneous with spirit; in his denial of the mutual 
influence of the soul and the body, thus destroying, 
to say the least, the necessity of the hitter in account- 
ing for our mental phenomena ; in all this wo see 
the fruitful seeds of idealism, which only needed to 
be cast into a congenial soil, to expand into a com- 
plete and imposing system.” 

But the eminent German thinker, who gave a 
decided form and shape to the Idealist philosophy, 
was Immanuel Kant. He set himself to discover 
the primary elements of consciousness, and to lay 
down with simplicity and clearness the possibility 
value, and extent of & priori notions or intuitions. 
The true tests of such a priori conceptions were, ac- 
cording to Kant, universality and necessity, and by ap- 
lying these tests we discover two universal and neces- 
sary ideas attached to every perception, namely time 
and apace. Our knowledge, then, is strictly phenome- 
nal under the two fixed forms of time and space ; and 
all investigations into the essence of things must ne- 
cessarily be fruitless. We are furnished, according to 
the philosophy of Kant, with another faculty, that of 
understanding . which gives form and figure to the 
material furnished by sensation. He discovered, 
also, certain necessary forms of our understanding, 
which he called categories, or fixed relations. Thus, 
by a dose analytical investigation, he was able to 
unfold the quantity, Quality, relation, and mode of ea- 
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iatence of all objects whatever. The sensitive faculty 
affords the matter of a notion, and the understanding 
the form. That which connects the two, and which 
forms the schema of our notions, is Time. The high- 
est faculty in the Kantian philosophy is pure reason, 
which aims at the tinnl, the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned in human knowledge. “ Hut now the best,” 
to quote the language of Murcll, “ the most satisfac- 
tory, and by far the most useful part of the Kantian 
philosophy is to come, that, namely, in which ho 
sets aside the results of speculative reason by those 
of the practical reason. The immortality of the 
soul, the freedom of the. will, the existence of Clod, 
and all such supersonsiml ideas cannot, it is true, be 
demonstrated; but, says Kant, our reason lias not 
only a speculative movement, it lms also a prac- 
tical movement, by which it regulates the conduct of 
man, and does this with such a lofty bearing and 
such an irresistible authority that it is impossible for 
any rational being to deny its dictates. (Categori- 
cal imperative.) Idea*, therefore, which in theory 
cannot hold good in practice are seen to have a real- 
ity, because they become the cause of human actions, 
an effect which could never take place if there were 
not some real existence to produce it. 

“That man has indisputably a moral nature, and 
that be is imperatively commanded to act according 
to it, no good man will deny. Ilut wlmt does this 
moral nature and this command to action imply ? 
Manifestly it implies the freedom of the will, for 
otherwise action on moral principles is impossible ; 
it implies also the existence of (loci, otherwise there 
were a law without a lawgiver; and it implies, lastly, 
a future state as the goal to which all human actions 
tend. In this part of his philosophy, therefore. Kant 
rendered good service to the true interests of mora- 
lity; neitlier can xve loo much admire, the force with 
which lie repels all the low, selfish, and utilitarian 
grounds of morality, basing it all upon the categori- 
cal imperative, the authoritative voice of the "great 
Lawgiver of the universe, as its everlasting founda- 
tion. It is true that all these matters lie beyond the 
region of actual science, but nevertheless they are 
within the bounds of a rational faith ( vemun ft-glaufa ) , 
the dictates of which every good, virtuous, and reli- 
gious mind will readily admit.” 

Thus Kant laid a new foundation for philosophy 
upon the twofold ground of the pure and the practical 
-eason, making scientific knowledge almost entirely 
subjective. 

The modem OermAn school of philosophy is in its 
true character essentially idealistic. It concerns it- 
self little with the ever-changing phenomena, whe- 
ther of the internal or the external world, but directs 
Its whole energies to the solution of the great prob- 
lems which relate to the existence and the nature of 
God, of the universe, and of human freedom. It 
passes from the finite and the conditioned to find a 
solid foundation for all its inquiries in the infinite 
and unconditioned. “ The philosophy of the abso- 


lute,” says one of the most recent historians of mo- 
dern philosophy, “that which seeks to penetrate 
into the principle# of things, -although it may seem 
strange to our modes and habits of thought, yet has 
played a great part in the scientific history of the 
world. It formed the kosis of the early speculations 
of the Asiatic world. It characterized some of the 
most remarkable phases of the early Greek philoso- 
phy, particularly that of the Elealic school. Flato, 
with nil the lofrv grandeur of his sublime spirit, 
sought for the absolute, in the archetypes existing 
in the Divine mind. The Alexandrine philosopher* 
aimed at the solution of the same problem ; ming- 
ling their theories with the mysticism of the East, 
and calling, even, to their aid, the lights of the Chris- 
tian resolution. In more recent times Spinoza origi- 
nated similar investigations, which were soon moulded 
into a system of stern and untlinching pantheism ; 
and in him we seethe model, upon which the modern 
idealists of Germany have renewed their search into 
the absolute ground of all phenomena. It is, in fact, 
in the various methods, by which it is supposed, that 
we are conducted to the absolute, whether by faith, 
intuition, or reason, that the different phases of the 
German metaphysics have originated ; and, conse- 
quently, it is by keeping our eye upon this point, 
that we shall possess the most ready key to their in- 
terpretation.” 

Kant led the way in Germany towards subjective 
idealism, but Fichte, went, far beyond his master in 
the same direction, making self or the Ego the abso- 
lute principle of all philosophy both intellectual and 
moral. The outward universe was, in his view, no- 
thing more than the reflex of our own activity. AJI 
reasoning being thus necessarily limited within fho 
narrow circle of our own conscious existence, it was 
plainly impossible to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion in reference to the existence of God. Nature 
avid God alike disappeared in the system of Fichte; 
and self, or the Ego became the. sole existence in the 
universe. At this poftkt llu* idealism of Germany 
reached its climax and consummation. In his Inter 
years, Fichte felt the difficulty, if not the impossibil- 
ity, of maintaining the position in which lie had at 
first entrenched himself. If self is the sole absolute 
existence by which the whole universe is const meted, 
the question naturally arises, What is the foundation 
o f this activity of the Ego. which we term mind? Is 
there not something real at the foundation of these 
subjective phenomena? Questions of this kind led 
to a modification by Fichte of his philosophical sys- 
tem, by introducing another absolute principle be- 
sides the Ego or self. Hence the philosophy ot 
Identity, which, though originating with Fichte, was 
afterwards matured and systematized by Bchelling. 
golf was no longer viewed as the one absolute exist- 
ence, but the one absolute existence p now os 
sorted to belong both to tli^ subject and the object, 
the me and the nolm^ self and the universe, both of 
which are identical, being alF'.e ftmnifestationB of one 


and the same absolute Divine mind, or actual modifi- 
cations of the Divine essence. God and the uni- 
verse, as well as God and self’ are pronounced to be 
identical: “This infinite Being, containing every- 
thing in itself potentially which it can afterwards 
become actually, strives by tho law which we have 
above indicated after self-development. By the first 
movement (tho potcnce of reflection) it embodies its 
own infinite attributes in the finite. In doing this, 
it produces finite objects, i. e. finite reflections of it- 
self, and thus sees itself objectified in the forms and 
productions of the material world. This first move- 
ment then gives rise to the philosophy of nature. 
The second movement (potcnce of subsumption) is 
the regress of the finite into the infinite; it is na- 
ture, as above constituted, again making itself abso- 
lute, and reassuming the form of the Eternal. The 
result of this movement is mind, as ousting in man, 
which is nothing else than nature gradually raised to 
a state of consciousness, and attempting in that way 
to return to its infinite form. The combination of 
these two movements (the potcnce of reason) is the 
reunion of the subject and object in divine reason; 
it is God, not in his original or potential, hut in his 
unfolded and realized existence, forming the whole 
universe of mind and being.” 

According to this extreme idealistic system, there 
is no dilVereneo between God and the Universe. 
The systom was as completely as that of Spinoza, a 
system of absolute pantheism, and tho whole uni- 
verse, both of miml and matter, was made one neces- 
sarily acting machine. Schelling felt that his philo- 
sophy was liable to this serious and even fatal 
objection, and after revolving the whole subject more 
maturely, lie gave to the world his Positive Philoso- 
phy, as lie called his new system, in opposition to his 
former views, which he termed his Negative Philoso- 
phy. The one system was not intended to contradict, 
but. to complete and perfect the other. 

Tho following admirable resuind of Schelling 1 * new 
or positive philosophy is given by Morell: “In 
order to rise above the pantheistic point of view, we 
must distinguish between pie, Absolute , as ground of 
all things, and Godhead , ns one particular manifesta- 
tion of it. The primary form of the Absolute is will 
or self-action . It is an absolute power of becoming 
in reality what it is in the germ. The second form 
in which it appears is that of being ; i. c. the realiza- 
tion of what its will or power indicated to be pos- 
sible. But as yet there is no personality, no Deity 
properly so called. For this we must add the further 
idea of freedom, which is the power that the Abso- 
lute possesses of remaining oither in its first or its 
second potcnce, as above stated. In this unity , 
which contains the three ideas of action, of existence , 
and of freedom , consists the proper idea of God . God, 
before the existence of the world, is the undeveloped, 
impersonal, absolute essence, from which all things 
proceed; it is only after this essence is developed, 
and has passed successively into the three states of 


action, of objective existence, and of freedom, that 
he attains personality, und answers to the proper no- 
tion of Deity. 

“ With regard to creation, we can now explain the 
existence of the world without identifying it with 
Deity, as is done in the ordinary pantheistic hypo- 
thesis. The absolute is the real ground of all things 
that exist, but the absolute is not yet Deity. That 
element in it, which passes into the creation and 
constitutes its essence, is not the whole essence of 
Deity; it is not that part of it which, peculiarly 
speaking, makes it divine. The materia) world 
then, is simply one form or potcnce in which the 
absolute chooses to exist ; in which it freely deter- 
mines to objectify itself, and consequently is only 
one stop towards the realization of the full concep- 
tion of Deity, as a Divine Person. 

“ Man is the summit of the creation — he is that 
pari of it in which the absolute sees himself most { 
fully portrayed as the perfect image or type of the 
infinite reason. In him, objective creation has taken 
tin* form of subjectivity; and hence he ih said, in 
contradistinction to everything else, to have been 
formed in the image of God. 

“To solve the problem of moral evil, we must 
keep in mind, that man, though grounded in the ab- 
solute, still is not identified with Deity; since the 
divine element, namely, the unity of the three poten- 
cies of the original essence, iB wanting to him. Still, 
man bears a perfect resemblance to God, and there- 
fore must be free, and fully capable of acting, if he 
choose, against his own destiny. This actually took 
place, inasmuch ns he attempted, like God, to create , 
separating the three potencies, which were shadowed 
forth in him as the image of Deity, and not being able 
in doing so to retain their unity. Hence the will ot 
mail was removed from the centre of the divine will, 
Attempted to act independently, and brought confu- 
sion and moral obliquity into his nature. Man would 
become like a God, and by attempting to do so, he 
lost the very imago of God which he did possess.” 

The idealist views of Kiclite and Schelling, though 
agreeing in some respects, start from two different 
and even opposite points; the former setting out 
from the subjective, and the latter from the objec- 
tive, the one regarding self as the absolute, the other, 
tho infinite and eternal iuiud. Hegel, however, has 
carried to its extreme limit the idealism of Germany. 

He denies the existence alike of the subject and the 
object, self and tiie universo, and considers the only 
real existence to be the relation between the two, 
and the universe therefore to be a universe of rela- 
tions. God, instead of being an absolute and self- 
existent reality, is a constantly developing process, 
manifesting itself in the progress of the human con- 
sciousness. He iB an eternally advancing process of 
Blinking, going onward in a threefold movement, the 
first, being thought simply considered in itself, the 
second, thought in its objective aspect, which is na- 
ture, and the third, thought returning to itself, which 
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is mm<i. Thus with Ilegel. God is not a person, hut 
JMUinQft of thoughts of an eternal mind. 

VGermany, during the last quarter of a century, has 
been the scene of an almost uninterrupted struggle 
between Bible theologians and Atheistic or rather 
Pantheistic Idealists. Nowhere else has the perni- 
cious inti uence of Idealism upon the religion of a 
country been felt so sensibly as in Germany. There 
we find a class of writers terming themselves Ra- 
tionalists, and carrying with them a large hotly of 
intelligent and thoughtful men, who have reasoned 
themselves into a rejection of the whole objective 
element of Christianity, leaving nothing but the «i 
priori religious conceptions of the. human mind. And 
even these original conceptions are not left intact by 
this baneful philosophy. The belief in the existence 
of a God, for example, what does it become in the 
hands of a German idealist, who has arrived at the 
conviction that God is one with the universe itself? 
Such a natural theology is nothing less than pure 
unblushing infidelity in a different form from that 
which it was wont to assume. The infidel has often 
declared that God is the universe, and the modem 
German Idealist aillrms that the universe is God. In 
both cases alike, the one personal God is lost in a 
vague abstraction which can neither attract our love 
nor awaken our fears. 

For a time, in consequence of the extreme views 
put forward by Strauss and the Tubingen school, a 
reaction took place, and idealism began to lose its 
prestige and influence, but between 1844 and 1848, 
in Northern Germany more especially, the system 
was revived in its worst forms by the Friend* of 
Light, headed by Ulilich of Magdeburg, and the Ger- 
man Catholic*, headed by ltonge. This movement, 
though it excited a great sensation while it lasted, 
was fortunately only temporary in its duration ; and 
for gome yearg past Idealistic Infidelity lias been 
giving place throughout almost every part of Ger- 
many to a practical Christianity, which, by* means 
of Young Men'g Associations. Inner Missions, and 
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members of the church as distinguished from the 
clergy and those who held public office in the church. 
The same term was applied by the Jews to private 
judges or arbiters, chosen by private parties to settle 
disputes, and they received the name of ldiota, be- 
cause they were the lowest rank of judges, and not 
settled as a standing court by the Sanhedrim. 

IDMON, a son of Ajwllo and Astoria, worshipped 
by the Mogariaiis and Boeotians at lleracleia as the 
protector of the place. 

IDOL, a fancied representation of a heathen god. 
According to the popular traditions of aucient 
Greece, there never was a time when the gods had 
not a visible representation of one form or another. 
It is probable iudeid, that for a long period there 
existed in Greece no other statues than those of the 
gods. According to Eusebius, the Greeks were not 
worshippers of images before the time of Geerops, 
who first of all erected statues to Minerva. Tin- 
tarch informs us, that Nmna forbade the. Unmans to 
represent t ho deity under the form of a man or iui 
animal. Lucian says that the ancient Egyptians 
had no statues in their temples, and Herodotus af- 
tinus that the ancient Persians had no images of 
their gods, while Ciesar alleges that the Germans 
had few. Tacitus, speaking of the last-mentioned 
people, says, u Their deities were not immured in 
temples, nor represented under any kind of resem- 
blance to the human form. To do either, were in 
their opinion to derogate from the majesty of supe- 
rior beings.” 

Idols were probably at first of the rudest form, 
being nothing more than shape* less blocks of wood of 
stone. The PIkoh'icuum indeed in very remote times 
worshipped the JLitylia (wluch see), or large me- 
teoric stones which lmd fallen from the atmosphere, 
and which were believed to be sent down by the 
gods themselves as their images. Hence these 
stones were sometimes called heaven stones. The 
worship of the Ibetylin, however, was not limited to 
the Phoenicians ; u hoi/ stone was held ah sacred to 
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balm in Syria; and another still to Apollo at tho 
temple of Delphi. Jablonski also declares that the 
principal idol among the ancient Arabians was a square 
black stone, four feet high, and two feet broad, to 
which they gave the name of Dysarcs. In the same 
category may be classed the Kaaba of the modem 
Mohammedans. 

From the barbarous and uncouth appearance ot 
tho idols of many heathen tribes, it may be inferred 
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statues of their divinities. For private and domes- 
tic devotion, rather l hart public worship, idols were 
constructed of baked clay. Those which were de- 
signed to be placed in temples were composed more 
generally of wood, but afterwards of marble and 
bronze, executed in what is called the archaic or 
hieratic style, which was so scrupulously followed for 
a long period that Greek art in this department was 
stationary. The ancient forms of the gods were 
strictly preserved, even when improvement had taken 
place in the material of which they were composed, 
wood being exchanged for marble, bronze, ivory, and 
even gold. In one class of statues of the gods, those 
namely which were dedicated in the temples as ami- 
themata , no such rigid adherence to traditionary cus- 
tom was demanded, and here, accordingly, artists gra- 
dually rose to a higher style of art. When Athens, 
however, in the end of the iiftli and beginning of the 
fourth century before Christ, became the centre of 
tne fine arts in Greece, statuary became emancipated 
from its ancient restrictions, and the representations 
of the gods were executed in a style of surpassing 
beauty approaching even to the sublime. The sta- 
tue of Fallas by Phidias, and much inuro that of the 
Olympian Zeus by the same artist, were universally 
admired. After the Peloponnesian war, the school 
of Scopus and Praxiteles arose, which was for a time 
considered as superior even to that of Phidias; but 
though their female statues were probably unri\ ailed, 
the productions of this school, generally speaking, 
failed to affect the mind of the spectator with those 
pure and ennobling feelings which were excited by 
the contemplation of the statues which came from 
the hand of Phidias. In the various kingdoms which 
I arose out of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
statues of tho gods were seldom made, and the arts 
both of painting and statuary finding ample scope in 
secular objects, ceased to direct their exclusive or 
even their happiest ellbrts to representations of pa- 
gan deities. Nay, the vanity of kings tended to in- 
troduce a now kind of stauies, the bust of a king 
being sometimes placed upon the body of a statue of 
a god. Etruscan art combined the Grecian style of 
statuary with the old Asiatic or Babylonian, which, 
while it constructed idols of a colossal size, formed 
them of a composite character of beasts and men, 
being intended rather as typical and emblematic 
figures than statues of gods. 

Tho Romans are believed to have had no images 
of the gods before the time of the first Tarquin ; and 
for a long time after tliat period they were indebted 
to Etruscan artists for their statues of wood or clay. 
The earliest metal statue of a deity is asserted by 
Pliny lu have been a statue of Ceres, about B. c. 
485. Livy, however, mentions a metal colossal 
Btatue of Jupiter Capitolinus, as having been made 
about b. t\« MO. During the Empire, artists some- 
| times flattered v die Emperors by representing them 
in statues under a deified character, and the ladies of 
the imperial family as goddesses. 


The introduction of Christianity, and more espe 
daily its establishment in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century of our era, proved the destruction of 
pagan idols, however skilfully and elegantly formed 
This crusade against the statues of the gods com- 
menced in the latter part of the reign of Constantine, 
and continued gradually to advance, until under 
Theodosius the Younger it pervaded all parts of the 
Empire. Not that the Christians despised the arts, 
or were incapable of appreciating icstbetic excellence 
whether in painting or in sculpture, but jtheir hos- 
tility to pagan idols was wholly of a religious nature. 
They detested idolatry, even though decorated with 
the most attractive charms of artistic beauty. It is 
enough to point to the remarkable progress of art in 
the middle ages, in order to vindicate Christianity 
from the charge which has sometimes been ignorantly 
brought against it, that the spirituality of its charac- 
ter 1ms rendered it the enemy of the tine arts. 

Idols, in the early ages, were usually coloured not 
so much from a love of ornament aa to convoy ein 
blematic truths. On this subject Mr. Gross makes 
the following judicious remarks: “The colours of 
the images of the gods were usually of symbolical 
import, and they seem to require a brief notice 
in this place, as they arc a constituent clement of 
ioonology. According to AYinekelnmnn, ‘On Alle- 
gory,’ Bacchus was clad in a red or scarlet robe, 
the emblem of wine, or as some suppose, of the 
victory which the jolly god achieved over man- 
kind when he introduced among them many of the 
artH and comforts of life. Pan, Priapus, the Sa- 
tyrs, etc., were likewise painted red, and Plutarch 
assures us that red was originally the pre\ ailing col- 
our of the idols. Osiris— the personification of the 
solar year of the Egyptians — was represented in a 
painting of vast dimensions, with a blue face and 
blue arms and feet, and resting on a black ground ; 
symbolical of the sun in its snbterrestrial orbit. 
Black and blue also distinguished the portrait of the 
planetary god Saturn, and were typical of tho sun in 
Capricorn, or its southern declension to the zone of 
sable Ethiopia. As the king of the lower regions, 
Scrupis was painted black among the Egyptians, 
while the image of Jupiter among the same people, 
was njk'ou^rnrui'Q scarlet ; that of Mars a red stone, 
and j^/igrey or\«with the same colour; that of 
ApollN enus’s dyea Nitrous hue of gold, and Mer- 
cury’s A.Qne in the liO^ the modest blue. The 
natural cottniraavercd withes of which the images of 
the gods wereV he The often selected on ac- 

count of their therefore i. significance. Thus that 
indefatigable tr of being’ ^ias, informs us that the 
river-gods of tit a constantly made altogether of 
white marble, a% the prom ^ or ^ ie statue of the 
Nile, a black stoi&n * chosen to denote the Ethiopic 
origin of the fluviatile divinity : a Nilic bust in the 
Napoleon-museum confirms this statement. Agree- 
ably to their cosmogony, the Hindoos selected the 
dark- blue colour to typify water as the primordial 
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element of creation. Hence this colour also desig- 
nated N&rajau, the mover of the primitive waters. 
According to Jones 1 DuHtertotiona reloti/uj to Asia, 
a handsome image of this god wrought in blue mar- 
ble, might be seen at ('atnmndu, the principal city 
of Nepal, iu a reclining attitude, and in the act of 
swimming. On the first of January, the Roman 
consul, clothed in a white toga, and mounted upon a 
white horse, rode up to the. Capitol : it was in honour 
of Jupiter, who— as wo learn from I'horecydes, was 
adored there as the sun-god of the Romans, un also 
in commemoration of the victory of that deity over 
the giants, when the many-eyed and many-handed 
Briarcus — winter, as the mischievous leader of the 
rebellious host, was himself most signally defeated. 
This consular ceremony presented the living image 
of the solar deity, imbued with the. hue of light. 
Finally, Ceres was the black or the refulgent god- 
dess, accordingly as she spent her time iu tlm liadcan 
or supernal regions; and Vesta, its the earth, was 
green, wliile in her capacity of tire- goddess, tho col- 
our of llame defined and illustrated her divinity.” 

The idea which heathens generally have formed 
of idols is, that, after they are consecrated with 
certain ceremonies the gods come down and lake 
up their abode iu them, so that the images an* 
honoured as the mansions of the gods. And Au- 
gustin, giving an account of the opinions of the. 
Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus, says, “He main- 
tained images to be, as it were, the bodies of the 
gods ; certain spirits had their residence in them, 
having been invited thither by their worshipper**, 
and had great power in granting the prayers and 
bringing about such things as were requested of 
them. This unitin'' of invisible spirits with images, 
and forming them into one animated body, be termed 
the making of gods and held that there were people 
who were masters of that great and wonderful art.” 
This was the common opinion among the heathens. 
Dr. Pococke asserts, that the adoration winch the 
ancient Arabs paid their gods was founded on this 
indwelling principle ; ami he informs us from their 
writers that when Mohammed and his followers 
destroyed their idols at ’Mecca, they believed the 
spirits which dwelt in them were to he seen in tears 
bewailing and lamenting their condition as being de- 
prived of their earthly abodes. 

IDOLATERS, worshippers of idols, or persons 
who ascribe to created objects qualities and attributes 
peculiar to the Creator. It is ascertain 

at what precise period mankfv formed, swerve 
from the worship of the only trui allegoric** idolatry. 
There is some reason to believe \veUer, P^^tedilu- 
vian world was not altogether freLe ancient^ }, e j n0UH 
sin. In Gen. vi. 11, we are tofed that <y )e earth 
afoo was corrupt before God,” whicfcc w&ferpreted by 
the Jewish doctors as referring to the prevalence of 
impurity or idolatry. And when it is said, in refer- 
ence to the days of Enos, the son of Seth, “ Then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord,” 


Maimonidos and the llabbis gem Tally translate the 
passage thus : 11 Then was there profanation bv in- 
voking the name of the. Lord,” implying in their 
view that the name of Cod was given to creatures. 
Rut whether such a rendering of this passage he 
allowable or not, a comparison of Gen. \i. f>, with 
Rom. i. 23, seems to favour the notion that idolatry 
was practised before the Flood. And Sanchouiatho, 
one of the oldest of profane writers, states, that the 
sun came to bo worshipped in the second generation 
from Adam, and pillars or rude stones in the fifth 
generation, and statues ami eminent persons iu tho 
ninth. 

Soon after the Deluge wo find idolatry prevailing 
in the world. 'I he family of Abraham worshipped 
idols beyond the river Euphrates iu Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and Laban of Mesopotamia had teraphim or 
idols, which Rachel secretly carried with her when 
she. left, her father’s house. Tho Egyptians wore 
given to idolatry before Jacob and his sons wont 
down thither; and from Josh. xxiv. H, it appears 
plain that tho Israelites served idols in tho land of 
Egypt. On their departure from tho land of bond- 
age, we liud them worshipping idols, and when they 
bad settled in tho land of Canaan, they whited va- 
rioiuf'deities, which were worshipped by th< 'Canaan- 
itUB and other neighbouring nations. 

"^Tho first of the Jewish kings who introduced 
idolatry as a national worship was Solomon, who 
not only himself served strange gods, but caused 
temples to be erected throughout the country in 
their honour, and burnt incense to them. Jero- 
boam, who headed the rebellion of the ten tribes, set 
up tho worship of two golden calves, one at Bethel, 
and the other at Dan. Nor was the king of Judah 
guiltless of this gross sin; on the contrary, his peo- 
ple excelled their fathers in the homage which they 
paid to false gods, for we arc told 1 Kings xiv. 23, 
that “ they also built them high plaecs, and images, 
and groves, on every high hill, and under every 
green tree.” Many of the kings f Judah were 
idolaters, but Ahaz surpassed them all. 1|« walked 
in the ways of the kin^H of Israel, maile molten 
images of Raalim, and it is related of him in 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, “ But ho walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, yea, and made his son to pass through the 
fire, according to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom the Lord cast out from before the children of 
Israel.” The brazen serpent which Moses had made 
at the command of God had been converted into an 
idol, and incense was burned to it, but Hezekiab, in 
his zeal for the worn hi/) of the true God, broke it in 
pieces, and called it Nehushtan, a mere piece of 
brass. The succeeding princes vied with each other 
in their attachment to idols with the honourable ex 
eeption of good king Josiah. After the return of 
the Jews, however, from their' Beventy^jpearR 1 capti- 
vity in Babylon, they wholly renounced idolatry by 
the advice of Ezra and Nehcmiah. 

The earliest form of idolatry’ was that which is 
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known by the name of T8abawn t or the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, namely, the bun, moon, and 
stars. This seems to have prevailed among the Da- 
bylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. To that may 
have succeeded the worship of the elements, particu- 
larly of fire, which was practised at an early period 
in Chaldea and Persia. “ Each element,” says Mal- 
let in his Northern Antiquities, “ was, according to 
the faith of primeval man, under the guidance of 
some being peculiar to it. The earth, the water, tlio 
fire, the air, the sun, moon, and btars, had each their 
respective divinity. The trees, foroats, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempests, had the 
same ; and merited on that score a religious worship, 
which at first could not be directed to the visible ob- 
ject, but to the intelligence with which it was ani- 
mated.” 

An idea has prevailed among almost all heathen 
nations, that the authority and influence of the 
gods were limited to particular localities. Hence in 
2 Kings xvii. 20, the colonists sent by the king of 
Assyria to Samaria, attributed a severe calamity with 
which they were visited to their ignorance of the 
maimer of the local deities. “ Wherefore they spake 
to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which 
thou hast removed, and placed in the cities of Sama- 
ria, know not the manner of the God of the land : 
therefore he hath sent lions among them, and, be- 
hold, they Blay them, because they know nut the 
manner of the God of tlio land.” And again, 1 Kings 
xx. 23, we find the servants of the king of Syria en- 
deavouring to persuade their master that the gods of 
the Israelites were gods of the hills only, and not of 
the plain. Tlio same notion seems to have pervaded 
the whole mythology of Greece and Rome ; for 
while tlio higher deities woro regarded as having a 
more extensive range of authority in every separate 
department of nature, every city or single locality 
had its own special authority who presided over it. 
Tho greater deities also wore imagined sometimes 
to clothe themselves in the bodies of men, and 
quitting Olympus for a time, to hold converse with 
tho inhabitants of earth. -Hence the exclamation in 
Acts xiv. 11, “The gods are come down to us in the 
likonoss of men.” In any groat emergency it lias 
been the custom of all heathen nations to seek to 
propitiate the favour of one or other of the gods ; 
and any sudden deliverance or special event, whether 
wearing a good or evil aspect, has been generally 
ascribed to the interposition of thoir deities. 

In the early Christian church, idolatry was ac- 
counted one of the great crimes which were punished 
with excommunication. There were several degrees 
of the sin. Some went openly to the heathen tem- 
ples, and there offered incense to the idols, and were 
partakers of the sacrifices. Cyprian often Btyles 
such peiw's xacrifioati and thurifioati ; and he 
draws a distirffction between those who not only 
themselves sacrificed, but compelled their wives and 
children and servants to go and sacrifice along with 


them ; and those who, to deliver their families and 
friends from persecution, went to sacrifioe themselves 
alone. The latter he considered as less aggravated 
transgressors. In the same view of the case, the 
council of Ancyra, in its fourth canon, orders, “that 
they who were compelled to go to an idol temple, if 
they went with a cheerful air, and in a festival habit, 
ami took share of the feast with unconcernedness, 
should do six years' penance, one as hearers only, 
three as prostrntors, and two as co-slanders to hear 
the prayers, before they were admitted to full com- 
munion again, lint if they went iu a mourning habit 
to the temple, and wept all the time they cat of the 
bacritice, then four years 1 penance should be sufficient 
to restore them to perfection.” The eighth canon of 
the same council orders, “ Those who repeated their 
crime by sacrificing twice or thrice, to do a longer 
penance ; for seven years is appointed to be their 
term of discipline.” And by the ninth canon, “ If any 
not only sacrificed themselves, but also compelled 
their brethren, or were the occasion of compelling 
them, then they were to do ten years’ penance, as 
guilty of a mure heinous Wickedness.” The seventh 
canon, however, assigns only two years’ penance to 
those, wlio neither sacrificed nor eat things offered to 
idols, but only their own meat on a heathen festival 
in an idol temple. In extreme cases, where a pro- 
fessing Christian lapsed into idolatry voluntarily, and 
without compulsion, severe punishment was indicted. 
Jly one of tho Nicene canons, they were appointed 
to undergo twelve years 1 penance before they were 
perfectly restored again to full communion. The 
council of Valence in France gocB farther, and obliges 
them to do penance all their lives, and only to re- 
ceive absolution in the hour of death. The council 
of Kliberis goes beyond even this, and denies such 
deliberate apostates communion in the very last ex- 
tremity; declaring, “That if any Christian took 
upon him the office of jlamni or Roman priest, and 
therein offered sacrifice, doubling and trebling liis 
crime by murder and adultery, he should not be re- 
ceived to communion at the hour of death.” 

Another class of professing Cliristians who lapsed 
into idolatry, and were in consequence charged with 
renouncing the faith, received the name of LibeUcUici j 
from certain libeln or writings, wh :r !h they either 
gave to tho heathen magistrates or received from 
them, in order to bo excused from doing sacrifice in 
public. Some of this order of idolaters gave a writ- 
ten statement subscribed with their own hands, de- 
claring themselves not to be Christians, and profess 
ing their readiness to sacrifice when called by the 
magistrate to do so. Others, in order to screen 
themselves from an open avowal of apostasy, sent a 
heathen friend or servant to sacrifice in their names, 
and thus to procure a written testimonial, which 
might make them pass for heathens. Others, still, 
confessed openly to the heathen magistrates that 
they were Christians, and could not sacrifice to idols, 
but at the same time they offered a bribe to obtain 
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a libel of security. Cases actually occurred of Chris- 
tians who feigned madness to avoid being called 
upon to offer sacrifice, and it sometimes happened 
that individuals would go forward to the heathen 
altar a* if to offer sacrifice, and would fall down sud- 
denly) as if in an epileptic lit, in order to excite the 
compassion of the magistrate, and lead him to ex- 
empt them from the performance of the heathen rite. 
This was of course looked upon by the church ns an 
act of dissimulation, and by the penitential rules of 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, the persons who wore 
guilty of it were subjected to penance for six months. 
And not only those who were directly chargeable 
with sacrificing to idols, but all who in any way pro- 
moted or encouraged or even connived at idolatrous 
practices, were visited more or less severely with 
ecclesiastical censures. Thus the trade of making 
idols for the heat hen was accounted by the early 
Christians a scandalous profession, and no man who 
lived by such a calling could be admitted to baptism, 
unless lie promised to renounce it. Tertullinn 
charges it as a great crime upon Hcrmogenes, that 
he followed the trade of painting images for idola- 
trous worship. From the remarks of Tertullinn in 
his book on Idolatry, it would appear that in his 
time the discipline of the church in regard to idol- 
makers was so lax, that such offenders were permit- 
ted not only to communicate, but to take orders in 
the church. The same Father considers those in- 
volved in the charge of idolatry, who contributed 
toward the worship of idols, either by erecting altars, 
or building temples, or making shrines, or beautify- 
ing and adorning idols. He denounces also those 
whom he terms purveyors for idolatry, among whom 
he includes all merchants selling frankincense to the 
idol-temples, and all who made a trade of buying und 
selling the public victims. 

At a very early period in the history of the. 
Christian church, a dispute arose as to the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of eating meats offered in sacri- 
fice to idols. The Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. viii., 
places the question in a clear and convincing light. 
He admits that an idol is nothing, and that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is nothing, or of lio im- 
portance, abstractly considered. But much depends 
upon the circumstances in which the action is per- 
formed. If a Christian man enters an idol temple, 
and there sits down with idolaters, partaking of their 
feast upon that which has been sacrificed to idols, he 
is plainly guilty of an abuse of his Christian liberty, 
a direct encouragement of idolatry, and an offence 
against the conscientious scruples of his Christian 
brethren. In the Acts of Lucian the martyr, he is 
said to have chosen rather to die with hunger than 
to eat things offered to idols, when his persecutors 
would allow him no other sustenance in prison. Jn 
doing so Lucian acted on clear Christian principle, 
well knowing that his heathen enemies wished to in- 
volve him in what they considered a connivance at 
xW*t*y. And Baronius, in his Annals, gives a simi- 


lar instance in the case of the Christians of Constan- 
tinople, who, when Julian the Apostate had ordered 
all the meat in the shambles to be polluted with 
idolatrous lustrations, firmly and resolutely abstained 
from purchasing the polluted food, and used boiled 
corn instead of bread, thus defeating the intention of 
the Emperor. It was regarded even as a breach of 
Christian duty to be present at an idol-sacrifice 
through mere curiosity, although no active part was 
taken in it, — an indirect encouragement of idolatry 
which was forbidden by the council of Kliberis, under 
the penalty of ten yearn* penance. And the council 
of Ancyra made a decree, that such as feasted with 
the heathen upon any idol festival, in any place sot 
apart, for that service, though they carried their own 
meat and eat it there, should do two years' penance 
for it. Among the Apostolical canons there is one 
which forbids Christians to carry oil to any heathen 
temple or Jewish synagogue, or to set up lights on 
their festivals, under the penalty of excommunication. 
Every kind of idolatry was visited in the primitive 
ages with the censures of the church. Thus the 
Anfjtiici wore accounted heretics for worshipping 
angels ; the Simon inn* and Carpmratiatu for wor- 
shipping images ; and the CollyruHam for worship- 
ping the Virgin Mary. Nay, so far does Tertullian 
carry his views of this subject that he determines it 
to l>e a species of idolatry for a schoolmaster to 
teach the names of the heathen gods to his scholars, 
or for a Christian to bear arms or fly in times of per- 
secution. But while such extreme opinions are no- 
where found in the writings of the earlier Christian 
fathers, one great principle pervades the whole, that 
no creature, of whatsoever excellence, v r as to bo wor- 
shipped with religious worship except the Living 
and the True Owl. Idolatry of every kind was viewed 1 
with the utmost abhorrence, and called down thtfr 
heaviest spiritual censures which the Church could? 
inflict. 

IDRIS. Sec Kinufl^ 

IDUNA, the wife of BraoI, (which see) In the 
Scandinavian mythology. She is alleged to keep in 
a box the apples which the gods, when they feel old 
age approaching, Itavc only to taste to Injcoine young 
again. Thus they are kept in renovated youth. 

1DYA, the knowing goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, the daughter of Orr/mw* and 'J\uinjn } and the 
wife of Mete* the king of Colchis. 

IFAYS, wooden tablets among the Japanese of a 
peculiar shape, containing inscription* commemora- 
tive of the dead, mentioning the date of his decease, 
and the name given to him since that event. The 
ifay* are carried in the funeral procession along 
with the body to the grave, and one of them is 
placed over it, remaining there for seven weeks, 
when it is removed to make way for the grave- stone. 
Another of the i/ays is set up during ito period of 
mourning in the best apartment of {he house of the 
deceased. Sweetmeats, fruits, jtnd tea are placed 
before it, and morning, noon, and night, food is of- 
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fcrcd to it, served up as to a living person. Two 
candles, fixed in candlesticks, burn before it, nil'll* 
and day, and a lighted lantern is hung up on either 
aide. The whole household of both sexes, including 
the servants, pray before it morning and evening. 
This is kept up for seven weeks, and during each 
week a priest attends each day and reads hymns for 
an hour before the //by. lie is each time supplied 
with ornaments and paid a fee of from five to six 
mas. 

IGLAIJ (Tim:atv of), a celebrated compact rati- 
fied at Iglau in Bohemia, which closed the long pro- 
tracted war between the Hussite* and the. Jfamttn 
dathnlirs. The date of this treaty is the 30th No 
vember M33. See IIUHHITRS. 

IGNATIUS (Sr.) Festival OF, a festival ob- 
served by the Greek church on the 20th December 
annually, in honour of Ignatius, tin 1 Christian mar- 
tyr, who perished in the reign of Trajan, in the be- 
ginning of the second century. 

1GN1H1MCJUM, a species of divination practised 
by the ancient Homans, consisting of observations 
made on the flames ascending from the sncrilicial 
altar. See Divination. 

TKONOBOUTSI, a small sect of dissenters from 
the Itirsso-Gitr.KK Ciirucii (which see), who are so 
violently opposed to images, that they will not sutler 
even pictures in their places of worship ; and re- 
nounce all superstitious reverence for the buildings 
themselves, declaring their steadfast adherence to 
the scriptural statement, that the Almighty dwcllcth 
not in temples made with hands. They rest their 
rejection of pictures and images on the second com- 
mandment. 

1KO-SIIJ, (he sect of the worshippers of Amipas, 
(which seel, the most numerous and powerful ecclesi- 
astical body in Japan. See Japan (Religion of). 

IIjAIH (Arab, the divine) of Akmaic, a system of 
philosophic Deism introduced by Akbar, the em- 
peror of Delhi, who ascended the throne in Ififiti, 
and reigned for the lung period of fifty-one years. 
Ilis desire was to found a new creed on the basis of 
universal toleration, so as to combine in one religious 
body tho Hindus, Mohammedans, and Christians, 
along with the followers of Zoroaster. Ilis object, 
in establishing a new creed, was both political and 
religious ; be was the only one of the Delhi emperors 
who regarded India as bis country, ami who sought 
to efface from the memory of th<* Hindus that they 
were a conquered people, lie hoped that the adop- 
tion of a new and common creed would etFaee the 
distinction between the conquerors and the con- 
quered ; but the task was too mighty for even impe- 
rial r. sources, and bis project perished with him, the 
Mohammedan system being revived under the aus- 
pices of Jelmugiur, Ak bar’s son and successor. 

By incavif of the commercial establishments of 
the Saracens in the Indian Ocean, a knowledge 
ot the Mohammedan faith had, even in the ninth 
century, boon diffused among some minor tribes 


on the. coasts of the Indian peninsula. The creed 
of Jsl4m, however, though extensively prevalent 
in the northern provinces, lias never penetrated 
to the southern parts. About A. D. 1000, the 
Sultan Mahrmid, the first great monarch of the 
Ghizni dynasty, entered India, and effected a per- 
manent establishment in the north-west, destroying 
the Hindu temples and idols, and erecting mosques 
in all the chief towns of the district. At first tho 
usual warlike measures were adopted to compel the 
people to renounce the Brahtnanical creed, and adopt 
that of Islam. Soon, however, a system of mutual 
toleration was adopted, which continued to be main- 
tained after the Mongolian conquest, the ctfcct of 
which was, that a mixture to some extent of the two 
creeds took place, the Mohammedans, on the one 
hand, adopting some Brahmanical practice*, and 
many of the prejudices of caste, and the Hindus, on 
the other, learning to speak with respect of Moham- 
med and the prophets of Ihkfm. 

When Akbar mounted the throne of the Mogul 
emperors, in the sixteenth century, he was only 
fourteen years of age; but being of an active in- 
quiring mind, he was early led to forsake Moham- 
medanism, and although ignorant of the pure Chris- 
tian faith, he was still disposed to favour the Gos- 
pels rather than the Koran. Tt did not escape his 
observant eye that the adherents of two religions 
so essentially dilferent as Brahmanism and Tslamism 
lived, nevertheless, in harmony and peace, as they 
had done for nearly six hundred years before, to- 
lerating, and even apparently respecting, one an- 
other’s faith. In these circumstances, with a mind 
naturally inclined to liberality, or rather latitudi- 
uariatiistn, lie bethought himself of framing a new 
religion, which might combine bis whole subjects 
in one religious community. The materials thus 
proposed ro be amalgamated were by no means of 
a promising kind, including, as they did, Moham- 
medans, Hindus, the followers of Zoroaster, and even 
Jews and Christians. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
the task, and the discouragements which he was 
sure to encounter in seeking to accomplish it, did 
not prevent Akbar from making the attempt. 

I fold, or the divine system, as its founder proposed 
to call it, was essentially eclectic in its character, its 
elements being drawn from different religions. In 
accordance with the Mohammedan views in which 
lie had been educated, the fundamental point on 
which Akbar insisted was the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, which he declared was but obscurely 
revealed to the prophets. But while he thus adopted 
a Mohammedan basis for his creed, he took care 
at the same time to declare his entire disbelief of 
the divinity of the Koran. And the circumstances of 
the times peculiarly favoured him in doing so. It so 
happened that in 1575, a dispute arose among Mo- 
hammedan doctors as to the number of wives that a 
Moslem might legally marry. The Koran says, 
“ two, or tliree, or four,” but the conjunction (eon) 


which is translated *■ or,” admits also of being trans- of these discussions have l>oon handed down to us in 
lated “and,” in which ease the followers of Mo- the I tabistdn or School of Manners, an c.xtruortlhmrs 
hammed would be anthorized in taking “two, and work, containing much valuable information in rob 
three, and four/’ or, in all, nine wives. The dif- erence to the principal religions of (Tntml and 
ficulty os to the real meaning of the passage was felt Western Asia. An extract from the translation of 
to bo great, and, besides, it involved various other that work published by the Oriental Translation 
questions connected with marriage, which it seemed Committee, probably Affords ns accurate a view oa 
impossible satisfactorily to explain. Much both of can be found anywhere of Jhihi of Akbar. A philo- 
learning and ingenuity was expended in the discus sopher is introduced thus developing *• the divine” 
sion of these disputed points, and the opinions of creed: “Know for certain, that the accomplished 
those versed in the Mohammedan law were so va- apostle and perfect messenger from God is the iilus- 
rious, that the whole subject was thrown into inex- trious Akbar; that is the imperial wisdom, on whom 
trieable confusion. Akbar availed himself of this be the blessings of God! Nor can you require a 
opportunity to avow his scepticism, declaring that no stronger proof than this, his being from his own 
religious system could assert a valid claim to be essence skilled in :dl knowledge, and that his pre- 
divine which involved such plain and palpable eon- cepts are such as are intelligible to the understand* 
tradictions. From this time the emperor professed mgs of all men. And since reason proves that a 

himself to be an impartial inquirer after truth, and, wise and almighty ('real or has formed this world, 

accordingly, he openly conversed with the teachers of and has showered many blessings on the inlmbitants 
every religion. The spirit by which he was actuated of this temporary abode, which are deserving of 
may bo discerned in the following extract from a let* praise and thanksgiving, let us, as far ns the light 
ter addressed in 158*2 to the king ‘of Portugal: of our understandings will enable us, meditate mi 
“ Your majesty knows that the learned and divines the masteries of his creation, and render praises unto 
of all nations and times, in their opinions concerning him according to the extent of our knowledge, of his 
the world of appearance and the intellectual, agree sublime perfections. Then when vvw have obtained 
in this, that tho former ought to be of no comddera- such knowledge, and have been led into the right 
tion in respect to the latter; yet the wise men of the path, should vve deny his unity and become immind 
times, and the great ones of all nations, toil much in fill of his benefits, shall we not deservedly incur 
perfecting themselves, as to this perishable and punishment ? Since such is the com*, why should 
showy state, and consume the best of their lives, and we pay obedience to any man, who was a mortal 
the choicest of their time., in procuring apparent do- like ourselves, and was subject to anger, and lust, 
lights, being swallowed up and dissolved in ileeting and covetousness, and pain, and joy, and love of 

pleasures and transitory joys. The most High God, rank and power, even more than ourselves. For if 

merely through his eternal favour and perpetual this mortal should leach knowledge and thanks* 
grace, notwithstanding so many obstacles, and such riving, wo have been already made acquainted with 
a world of business and employment, has disposed those by the assistance of our own understandings ; 
my heart ho as ale ays to seek him; and though he and if he should teach what is contrary to reason, 
lias subjected the dominions of so many powerful this would alone be a sulhoionf proof of bis false 
princes to me, which to the host of my judgment 1 hood. For reason assures us, that the Greater of 
endeavour to manage and govern, so as that all my this world is wise, and a wise being would not 
subjects are contented and happy ; yet, praise be to prescribe to the cnatrtl any worship which would 
God, his will and my duty to him is the end I pro- appear to their reasons to he evil, since what appears 
pose in all my actions and desires. And as most »,\il cannot remain pernyuient. Now, all religions 
people, being enchained bv the bonds of constraint are founded on circumstances which must lie com 
and fashion, and regarding the customs of their sidered us evil, such as believing in the con vernations 
ancestors, relations, and acquaintances, without exa* of God, the incarnation of the incorporeal essence in 
mining the arguments or reasons for it, give an Im- a human form, and his reaseen.Hion info heaven in a 
plicit faith to that religion in which they have, been human body; the aswusion of men into heaven, 
brought up, and remain deprived of the excellency the pilgrimuge to particular edifices, and the cere* 
of the truth, the finding of which is the proper end monies attending it ; the throwing of stones, and 
of reason; therefore at. times I converse with the running between two hill's and kissing the black 
learned of all religions, and profit by the discourses stone. For if it lie said, that it in impossible to 
of each.” adore God without “ome visible medium, and that it 

Akbar being earnestly desirous to arrive at some is therefore necessary in have some fixed point to 
settled conviction on matters of religion, passed which the. mind can attach itself, it is evident that, 
much of his time, and particularly the evening of for remembering ami praising God, no medium nor 
Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, in conversing particular place i* at all requisite. ^Jjut if they 
with letumed men in reference to the nature and din- should he admitted to be necessary, the sun and 
tinctive tenets of different religions. It fortunately the planets deserve the preference. Yet neither can 
happens that the substance, if not the exact words, be considered as exempt frond a resemblance to 
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Paganism, though the devout respect paid to parti- 
cular edifices is most objectionable, oh their being 
called the house of God may induce the ignorant to 
ascribe a corporeal form to God ; and as also dif- 
ferent prophets have conferred a sanctity on different 
places, such as the Kuaha and Jerusalem. Since 
therefore a resemblance to Paganism exists in all 
worship of stone, earth, and corporeal forms, the 
most proper objects on which to fix the mind are 
j fire, water, and the planets. If then any object be 
necessary, let it be the sun and the planets.” 

Prom the view of his system thus given in the 
Dahistan, which was written by Mob sail Fani, a 
Persian, who arrived in Northern India while the 
attempts of Akbar to found a new religion were still 
fresh in the minds of the people, it appears that the 
design of this Mohammedan reformer was to revive 
the religion of Zoroaster in a modified form ; he was 
a firm believer in astrology, and according to Mohsan 
Fani, he borrowed this portion of his creed from 
Jenghiz Khan, whom he claimed as his ancestor. 
Having acquired sufficient influence over the theolo- 
gians, doctors of the law, nnd learned men, to secure 
their public recognition of him as the sole protector 
of the faith, Akbar propounded his creed, which was 
accepted by several Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Encouraged by his success, lie now ordered the abo- 
lition of the old confession of Islam, “ There is no 
Clod but God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” and 
tho substitution of the following formula in its stead, 
“ There is no God but God, and Aklmr is the vicar 
of God.” Thus did this ambitious Mogul Kmperor 
boldly claim tho place of the, great Prophet of 
Arabia. 

Having succeeded so far in abolishing the creed 
of Jsliim, ho found little difficulty in ordering the 
discontinuance of its outward forms and ceremonies, 
lie abrogated the live daily prayers, the ablutions, 
j fasts, alms, and pilgrimages enjoined upon the faith- 
ful. lie abolished the religious services observed on 
Fridays, and dismissed the IVfiiezzins or criers of th^ 
mosques. He ordered that that should be considered 
as clean which was dcclarul by the Koran to be un- 
clean. Ho permitted tho sale of wine, and the prac- 
tice of games of chance. lie forbade the marriage of 
more than one wife, and enjoined the postponement 
of tho circumcision of boys until twelve years of age, 
when even then the ceremony was to he entirely op- 
tional. The more effectually to abolish the memory 
of the ancient religion, ho ordered the era of his own 
accession to the throne to be used instead of the 
Hegira. In these innovations, Akbar was at first 
supported by the Shiites , who thought thereby to 
gain a triumph over the Sonnites, but on perceiving 
the tendency of the new creed wholly to destroy 
Islamism, they withdrew tho partial encouragement 
they had gwen, and contended earnestly for the old 
Mussulman faith. To gain over the Hindus to his 
system Akbar proceeded with the utmost caution, 
knowing well the obstinacy with which they adhered 


to ancient institutions. He issued no edict against 
idolatry, but contented himself with ordering trials 
by ordeal to be discontinued, and also the homing of 
widows on the funeral pile of their husbands. The 
abolition of Suttee , however, was violently opposed by 
the Hindu community, so that in a short time he 
was compelled to revoke his edict on that point. 

Akbar had directed much of his attention to the 
establishment of the doctrines of his new system of 
religion, hut he began soon to perceive that a ritual 
was necessary as well as a creed, and after much 
careful consideration, be decided upon adopting the 
forms and ceremonies of the religion of Zoroaster; 
insisting much upon due reverence being paid to the 
sun and planets as the most glorious symbols of 
Deity, Among tho innovations which the Kmperor 
introduced there was one which, simple though at 
first sight it may appear, and even unimportant, 
proved the death-blow of Iluhi. This was tho edict 
which lie issued, — forbidding his subjects to wea, 
beards. On this point the reforming monarch met 
with determined resistance ; for several years he con- 
tended with his subjects on this trifling matter; the 
progress of his religion was now arrested, and when 
the son of Akbar succeeded to the throne in 1605, 
Iluhi disappeared, and Isfamivm regained its w onted 
ascendency. But though the Deistic system of Ak- 
bar never obtained root in Hindustan, but perished 
with its founder, it lms not been altogether barren 
and unproductive of results, for to this source is to 
be. traced in a great measure the success which after- 
wards attended the labours of Nanuk , the Sikh re- 
former, as well as the rise and subsequent growth of 
the principles of the Persian Sufis, and of the Vcdnnti 
school of Hindu philosophy. 

1L1CET (Lat. ire licet, you may go), a solemn 
word pronounced at the conclusion of the funeral 
rites among the ancient Romans. It was uttered by 
the jmrfiva or some other person at the close of the 
ceremony, after the bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been committed to the urn, and tho persons 
present had been thrice sprinkled with pure water 
from a branch of olive or laurel for the purpose of 
purification. From the occasion on which the word 
Ilicet was employed, it is sometimes used proverbially 
among Roman authors to signify, “ all is over.” See 
Funeral Ritks. 

ILLUMINATED, a title given sometimes in the 
early Christian church to those who had been bap- 
tized. Some commentators suppose that the Apostle 
Paul refers to this use of the word in Heb. x. 32, 
** But call to remembrance the former days, in which 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflictions.” Justin Martyr says, that this name 
was given because of the knowledge which the bap- 
tized were understood to possess; all the mysteries 
being revealed to them which were concealed from 
the catechumens. Others allege that the name arose 
from a lighted taper being put in the hands of the 
baptized. 
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ILLUMINATI, a Christian fleet which appeared 
in Spain in 1575, under the Spanish name Alumbra- 
do* or enlightened. They are charged with main- 
taining a kind of perfection in religion ; and many of 
them were banished or executed by the Inquisition 
at Cordova. Though thus apparently suppressed for 
a time, the sect appeared in 1623 in the diocese of 
Seville. The Bishop Don Andreas Pacheco, In- 
quisitor-General of Spain, having apprehended se\en 
of the ringleaders, caused them to be burnt, and gave 
their followers the alternative either of abjuring 
their errors or quitting the kingdom. The doctrines 
imputed to them were, — that by means of mental 
prayer and union with God they had reached such a 
state of perfection as to stand in no need of good 
works or the sacraments of the church, and that 
whatever they might do, they could not possibly 
commit sin. 

After the suppression of the Illuminati in Spain, 
another sect of the same description, and hearing the 
same name, appeared in France. It sprung up in the 
reign of Louis XIII., by whose orders its members 
were so incessantly harassed and persecuted that the 
sect totally disappeared in 1635. Among other ex- 
travagant notions they are said to have held that one 
Anthony Buquet, a friar, had received from heaven a 
revelation of a certain system of faith and practice, 
so complete that by means of it any one might arrive 
at a state of perfection equal to that of the Saints 
and the Virgin Mary; and that by going forward in 
the same course their actions would become divine, 
and their minds wholly under the constraining in- 
fluence of the Almighty. 

ILLUMINATKN, a secret society in Germany 
professing philosophical Atheism, which was founded 
in 1777 bv Dr. Adain Weishaupt, professor of canon 
law in the university of Ingolstadt. The ostensible 
object of the association was of a strictly philanthro- 
pic character, embracing “ the plan of disusing light, 
union, charity, and tolerance ; of abolishing the 
slaveiy of the peasantry, the feudal rights and all 
those privileges which, in elevating one portion of 
the community, degraded the other ; of disseminating 
instruction among the people, of causing merit to 
triumph, of establishing individual and political 
liberty; and gradually and without a shock, of 
meliorating the social order.” But while these were 
the open and avowed objects which the Illuminati a 
had in view, they had also a secret or esoteric doc- 
trine, and their whole proceedings were conducted 
on a plan of mysterious signs. Each individual, on 
joining the society, assumed a new name, drawn 
generally from Grecian or Roman history, Weishaupt, 
the founder, taking to himself the name of Spartacu*. 
The names of places also were changed, ancient 
names being given to them ; thus Munich was called 
Athena, and Vienna Rome. They adopted the 
Persian calendar and gave new names to the months, 
commencing their era in A.n. 630. They had a j 
secret alphabet of cyphers, in which the numbers j 


wore reversed. They had also a mock priesthood, 
and went through various ceremonies designed ob- 
viously to ridicule Christianity. The real intention 
of the association indeed was to aholitdt Christianity 
and establish a propaganda for the diffusion of llln 
thiuism (which see). Alter a few years Weishaupt 's 
plan was combined by Kniggo with Frer Masann f% 
and in this form the institution received a large at; 
cession to its numbers. “ In the many grades which 
it contained," says Dr. Kahnis, “it afforded scope to 
the various stand points ; by a true Jesuitical system 
of observance and guidance it secured the single in- 
dividuals, and put into the hands of the heads, reins 
which could be easily employed for the management 
of the whole.” Perthes, quoted by Kahnis, gives the 
following detailed account of the construction of the 
order : “ At the head of it stood, as Frimu* or 
National , the founder. I'ndor him, the. order was 
organically divided into a number of inspections, 
which is differently stated ; the inspection was di- 
vided into provinces ; and in the provinces went the 
Illuminati meeting* of the individual towns. At the 
head of each division was a director, assisted by a 
chapter. In order to secure the existence of the 
order, and the employment for one object of all the 
powers of the order, manifold trials and solemnities 
preceded the reception. The action of the consecra- 
tion — so it was called- takes place cither by day in 
a solitary, retired, and somewhat dark plAce, t. </., in 
a forest ; or by night, in a silent, retired room, at a 
time when the. moon stands on the sky. lie who 
was to he received, continued by an oath the declnra 
tion that, with all the rank, honours, and titles which 
he might claim in civil society, he, at bottom, was 
nothing else than a man. lie vowed eternal silence, 
inviolable fidelity, and obedience to all the superiors 
and ordinances of the order; lie solemnly renounced 
his private opinions, and every free use of his power 
and faculties. In order afterwards, also, to keep 
every member of the order in the most complete de- 
pendence. upon the %rd«*r, every superior, not only 
kept the most minute records of the conduct of nil 
his inferiors, but cver^ inferior also was obliged, by 
filling up certain prescribed schedules, to give infor- 
mation about the state of the soul, the correspon- 
dence, the literary employment, not only of himself, 
but also of his relatives, friends, and patrons. Ot 
those to be received, they preferred 4 persons of from 
eighteen to thirty years of age, who were wealthy, 
eager to acquire knowledge, manageable, steady, and 
persevering.’ " 

The Abbd BarrueJ in France and Professor Ro- 
bison in Scotland sounded a loud note of warning 
against this secret society, as being a conspiracy 
against all the religions and governments of Eu- 
rope. Great was the alarm excited in many 
mind* hy the startling revelations of these two au- 
thors, derived as they were from fcktrt nost undoubted 
evidence, and collected from the most authentic 
sources. But however formidable were the designs 
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of the “ Jllumhiaton,” the society was of short dura- 
tion, for, in 1785, it came to an end, partly through 
the machinations of the ex-Jesuits in llavaria, and 
"partly in consequence of the accession of Frederick 
William II. to the throne of Prussia. 
^ILLUMINISM, the name given to that system of 
Deism and Infidelity which prevailed so extensively 
in Germany during the hitter half of the eighteenth 
century. It rejected all that is positive in religion, 
and professed a philosophic Deism, which coniines 
its belief to natural religion, or the religion of com- 
mon sense. Whatever in Christianity, or any other 
positive religion, cannot be reduced to natural reli- 
gion, was, in the view of Illiuninism, either frivolous 
or false. This system of infidelity was simply a 
combination of French and English Deism ; the lat- 
ter represented by Herbert, Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, 
Chubb, Shaftesbury, Ttolingbroke, and others: the 
former by Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, and Helve- 
tius. The head quartern ofllluminism was Prussia, 
under Frederick II., a monarch who contributed 
much to the spread of deist ie tendencies, especially 
among the higher clauses. One of the ablest and 
most powerful agents, however, in diffusing the prill 
ciples of Illuminism, was Nicolai, the Editor of the 
1 Allgcineino Dcutsch ltihliothek, 1 or the Universal 
German Library. His periodical was commenced 
in 1705, and during the first period of its existence, 
it, enjoyed unlimited authority in the literary world, 
of which it most effectually took advantage to sap 
the foundations of the faith of the. country, promul- 
gating Deism and Infidelity in a covert and insidious 
manner. While the most pernicious principles were 
thus being instilled into the minds of the literati, 
Basedow and Campe were busily spreading them in 
families and schools by means of their imposing and 
plausible Philanl/twjnnisin. (See HuMANISTB.) The 
German people had before this time lost their relish 
for systematic theology ; religion was reduced to a 
mere, code of morals, hearing only upon the present 
comfort and well-being id' mam Thu works of Wio- 
land, besides, had no small influence in scattering 
among the people deist ic, and even immoral, princi- 
ples. And to crown the whole, the association of the 
Im.umtnatf.n (which sce\ formed by AVeishaupt in 
1777, and joined by great multitudes from all classes 
of society, including the most eminent men of the 
time, gave to Illuminism an importance and an in- 
fluence which it would never otherwise have en- 
joyed. 

When Frederick William II. succeeded to the 
throne of Prussia, he had sagacity enough to per- 
ceive that if Illuminism should gain the ascendency 
in the country, both church and state would be 
ruined, lie. therefore, issued an edict on the Oth 
July 1788, commonly called Wollner’s Religious 
Edict, the pivnmblo of which ran as follows : 1 With 
grief it has Wen ^marked that so many clergymen 
have the boldness to disseminate the doctrines of the 
Boci mans, Deists, nud'NaturalisU under the name of 


I Hum in 'nun . As sovereign and sole lawgiver in our 
state, we command and enjoin, under the penalty of 
immediate deposition and still severer punishment and 
visitation, according to circumstances, that hence- 
forth no clergyman, preacher, or teacher of the Pro- 
testant religion, shall make himself guilty of the 
indicated and other errors, by venturing to spread 
such errors, in the discharge of his duty, or in any 
other way, publicly or secretly.” The king was too 
late, however, in issuing his edict ; the poison had 
already diffused itself throughout all classes too ex 
tensively to be, arrested forcibly by a royal edict 
Ilhmiiuisin had become, to a great extent, the. reli 
gion of Germany, just as Deism had become the 
avowed religion of France. And the wide-spread 
influence of such principle* soon produced its na- 
lural results. The French Revolution broke forth 
with a frenzied violence which burst all harriers, 
and covered the country with anarchy and bloodshed. 

At the time when Wollners religious edict was 
issued, Puthrdt conceived a plan whereby to propa- 
gate Illuminism secretly, and thus defeat the object 
of the king. In conjunction, accordingly, with a 
Leipzig bookseller, named Dagenhard Pott, be 
formed a society called the German Union, the aim 
of which was declared to be “ to carry out the great 
object of the sublime Founder of Christianity, viz. 
the enlightenment of mankind, and the dethroning 
of superstition and fanaticism.” Though numbers 
were ensnared l»y the plausible representations of 
Bahrdt, the dangerous tendencies of the German 
Union soon began to be suspected, and Ihe Prussian 
authorities, having apprehended the author of the 
scheme, lie was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, in a fortress, which was mitigated by the king 
to one year’s imprisonment. 

The publication of the Wolfenbilttel Fragments, 
from 1774 to 1778, edited by Lessing, gave great 
impulse to the progress of Illuminism. The princi- 
ple uniformly insisted on by all who held this spe- 
cies of Deism was, that clearness was the test and 
standard of truth. It was not likely that, in a spe- 
culative ago and country, this could form a resting- 
placo. Men pushed their inquiries farther, and hav- 
ing thrown aside all belief in a positive written 
revelation, they rushed onward in the path of error, 
until from Illuminists many of the most able theo- 
logians of Germany became Rationalists (which 
see). 

IMAGES, representations or similitudes in sculp 
ture or painting of persons or things used as objects 
of religious homage or adoration. A distinction is 
drawn by ecclesiastical writers between idols and 
images ; the former being the representations of fic- 
titious objects, the latter of real and actually ex- 
isting objects. But most commonly the words are 
used indifferently to signify one and the same thing. 

Among the early Christians religious images were 
first introduced for private ornament rather than is 
their churches. The Pagans, with whom they min 
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gled in the ordinary intercourse of every day lift*, 
were accustomed to have images of their gods in 
their houses and shops, and even to wear them about 
their persons. The sight of such objects, therefore, 
became familiar to the Christians, and they naturally 
thought of supplanting these tokens of a false and 
idolatrous worship, by emblems more in accordance 
with their own pure religion. The dove as a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Spirit, the tish ns a sign of the 
lcirniua (which see), or anagram of Christ’s name, 
a ship as a symbol of the church, or an anchor as a 
symbol of hope, were sometimes cngra\en on their 
rings, or otherwise used as personal or domestic or- 
naments. It was not, however, till the end of the 
third century that images of this kind were found in 
Christian churches. In the year .*103 the council of 
Elvira passed a decree forbidding “ the objects of 
worship and adoration to he painted on the walls.” 
Before this time probably visible figures of the cross 
came to he used both in houses and churches, this 
being regarded as the most significant emblem of 
that faith in Christ crucified which they gloried in as 
their peculiar distinctive doctrine. But even in the 
fourth century we have a striking c\idencc of the 
hostility manifested to the use of images in churches, 
by a remarkable letter from Epiphatiius to John of 
Jerusalem, in which lie says, “ Having entered into 
a church in a village of Palestine, named Anahlatha, 

I found there a veil, which waB suspended at the 
door, and painted with a representation, whether of 
Jesus Christ, or of some saint, for I do not recollect 
whose image it was, but seeing that, in opposition to 
the authority of Scripture, there was a human image 
in the church of Jcmik Christ, I tore it in pieces, and 
gave orders to tho- rt who had care of that church, tc. 
^mry tlio corpse with the veil.” From this letter, it j 
is plain, that in the end of the fourth century, when 
it was written, the use of images in churches, even 
lor ornament alone, was regarded as »;n scriptural, 
And therefore unlawful. 

Some of the Christian Fathers, for example Ter- 
tullian, Clemens Alcxandrinua, and Origcn, carried 
their opposition to all sorts of images to such an ex 
tent, as to teach that Scripture forbids tfie practice 
of both statimry and painting. “It is an injury to 
God,” says Justin Martyr, “ to make an image of 
him in base wood or stone.” Augustine says, that 
“God ought to be worshipped without an image ; ! 
images serving only to bring the Deity into con- 
tempt.” The same Father Bays, that “ it would be 
impious in a Christian to set up a corporeal image of 
God in a church; and that he would be thereby 
guilty of the sacrilege condemned by St. Paul, of 
turning the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man.” “ The primitive 
Christians,” says Mr. Gibbon in his Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, “were possessed with an un- 
conquerable repugnance to the use and abuse of 
Images, and this aversion may be ascribed to their de- 
mot from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks. 


The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all repre- 
sentation* of the Deity, and that precept was firmly 
established in the principles and practice of the 
chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists 
was pointed against the foolish idolaters, who had 
bowed before the workmanship of their own hands ; — 
the images of brass and marble, which, had thnj been 
endowed with sense and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative powers 
of the artist. The public religion of the Christians 
wa* uniformly simple and spiritual ; and the lirst no- 
tice «f the use of pictures is in the censure of thu 
council of Bliheris, three hundred years after lho 
ChriMiuu era. Under the successors of Constantino, 
in the peace and hi\ury of the triumphant church, 
the more prudent lushops condescended to indulge a 
\isiblo superstition, for the benefit of the multitude, 
and, after the. ruin of Fuganism, they were no longer 
restrained by the apprehension of an odious parallel. 
The lirst introduction of a symbolic worship was in 
the veneration of the cross, and of relies. The 
saints and martyrs, whose intercession wan imploied, 
were seated on the right hand of (Sod; hut. the, gra- 
cious, and often supernatural favours, which, in the. 
popular belief, were showered round their tombs, 
conveyed an unquestionable sanction of the devout 
pilgriniH, who visited, and touched, and kissed these 
lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings. But a memorial, more interesting than 
the skull or the samlals of a departed worthy, is a 
faithful copy of his person and features, delineated 
by the arts of painting or sculpture. At first the ex 
perimeiit was made, with caution and scruple, ami 
the venerable pictures were dist inctly allowed to in- 
struct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gra- 
tify the prejudices of the heathen proselytes. By a 
slow, though inevitable progression, the honours of 
the original were transferred to the copy, the, devout 
Christian praved before the image of a saint, and thu 
pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, 
again stole into the (fctimlic church.” 

The intense love of art which prevailed among the 
Fagan Homans, and which led them to construct the 
statues and imoi’es of ftfiuir gods with .vM belie refine- 
ment and skill, took an entirely diilen nt direction 
on the. introduction of Christianity as the established 
religion of the Empire. Art no longer exhausted 
its resources on a false, but weight to embellish and 
adorn the true religion. In place of the remains of 
old pagan arl, Constantine substituted on the monu- 
ments with w hit h he embellished the imperial city, 
figures and scenes taken fnmi the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Abraham oflerimj up Isaac. Daniel in the 
lions’ den, the Lrood Shepherd, and similar scenes, 
were at t hi*- time favourite subjects of Christian art. 
Constantin, the sister of Constantine the Great, ap- 
plied to Eusebius, bishop of Cfcsarea, for an image 
of Chri-t. images of martyrs, mjwfce, and bishops, 
were often engraven on (lie seals of Christians, and 
painted on their cupb and goblets, and the walls of 
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their apartment a. Their very garments were in 
many cases embroidered with Scripture scenes, which 
they considered as an evidence of remarkable piety 
in the wearer. No better instance could be selected 
from the writers of the fourth century, of determined 
opposition to images, than is afforded by the letter 
of Eusebius, in « reply to tho application of Constan- 
tin for an image of Christ. “ What do you under- 
stand, may I ask, by an image of Christ V” says he. 
u You ran surely mean nothing else but a represen- 
tation of the earthly form of a servant, which, for 
nan’s sake, he for a short time assumed. Even 
when, in this, his divine majesty beamed forth at the 
transfiguration, his disciples were unable to bear the 
sight of such glory ; but now the figure of Christ is 
j become wholly deified and spiritualized, — trausfi- 
! gured into a form analogous to his divine nature. 

| Who, then, has power to draw the image of such a 
: glory, exulted above every earthly form? Who, to 
represent in lifeless colours the splendour which 
radiates from such transcendent majesty? Or could 
you bo satisfied with such an image as tho Pagans 
made of their gods and heroes, which bore no resem- 
blance to the thing represented? But if you are not 
seeking for an image of the transfigured godlike 
form; but for one of the earthly, mortal body, so as 
it was constituted befuro this change, you must have 
forgotten those passages in the Old Testament, 
which forbid us to make any image of that which is 
in heaven above or on the earth beneath. Where 
have you ever soon any such in the church, or heard 
of their being there from others? Ilavc not such 
things (images, therefore, of religious objects) been 
banished far from the churches over the world?” 
And in the close of the letter ho beautifully remarks : 
“ But we, who confess that our Lord is God, we must 
let the whole longing of our hearts he directed to the 
intuition of him in bis divine character; we must 
therefore cleanse our hearts with all earnestness, 
since none but the pure in heart can see God. Still, 
should any one bo anxious to*see an image of tho 
Saviour, instead of beholding him face to face, what 
better could he have, than that which he himself 1ms 
drawn in the sacred writings?” 

Asterius, in the same century, objected as strongly 
as Eusebius to all images designed to represent 
Christ, but at the same time he expressed his ap- 
proval of the pictures of suffering martyrs. In the 
sermons of Chrysostom, not the slightest allusion is 
made to images in the churches. In the fourth cen- 
tury, however, the custom seems to ha\e gradually 
crept in, of adorning the churches with images, hut 
it did not become general till towards the close of 
tho century. Those churches, more especially, which 
were built in memory of particular martyrs, were 
frequently adorned with pictures representing their 
sufferings, and with striking scenes drawn from the 
Bible. To thft practice, both at its first introduc- 
tion, and for some time after it, many pious Chria- 
tiaus objected in the strongest manner ; hut in spite 


of all remonstrances, the use of images in churches 
became more and more common, and thuB an inlet 
was afforded to thAt flood of idolatry which in the 
course of a few centuries swept away every vestige 
of true spiritual Christian worship. See next article. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP. On the first introduction 
of images and pictures into Christian churches, which 
took place in the course of the fourth century, the 
only design of such a manifest deviation from the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity appears to have 
been in order to decorate and thus do honour to 
buildings erected specially for divine worship. 
Churches were sometimes built at the sole expense 
of wealthy men, who sought not only to rear sub- 
stantial and even clogant fabrics, hut to embellish 
them with the rich and attractive adornments of 
images and pictures. And besides, it was alleged, 
that these artistic ornaments served a most import- 
ant purpose, inasmuch as they both entertained and 
instructed the ignorant and uncultivated among the 
Christians, who had no opportunity of receiving in- 
formation through the medium of books. Pictures 
of saints and martyrs, and even of the Redeemei 
himself, under the emblem of a kind and careful 
shepherd, naturally attracted the unlettered masses, 
who learned to gaze upon them with delight and ad- 
miration as works of art, and with veneration for the 
sacred persons and objects thus presented vividly 
before the eye. The slightest knowledge of human 
nature will moderate our surprise, that the reverence 
paid to saints should be transferred to their pictures. 
As early, accordingly, as the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, we find Augustin complaining that many wor- 
shippers of images were to be found among the rude 
Christian multitude ; and so far had this practice 
gone, tliat the Montanists charged it upon the whole 
church. 

In the Eastern church, as might have been ex 
pected from the warm imaginations of the Orientals, 
and their love of pictorial representations, image- 
worship spread with great rapidity, and was even 
defended by the clergy with much acuteness and 
plausibility. In the course of the sixth century, it 
liad already become a universal custom in the Greek 
church for persons to prostrate themselvn before 
images as a token of reverence to those represented 
by them. This formed a plausible ground of accu- 
sation on the part of the Jews against the Christians 
as being guilty of idolatry, and a palpable breach of 
the Divine commandments. It was aigued in de- 
fence of the Christians, that the images were not 
their gods, hut simply representations of Christ and 
his saints, which ore venerated for their sokes, and 
in honour of them, hut not adored with Divine hom- 
age. There were not wanting many, however, who 
endeavoured at the outset to resist, even in the East 
the introduction of the dangerous innovation of pros 
tration before images ; some of the clergy, indeed, 
to prevent the evil, causing the images to be re- 
moved from the churches. 
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Not in the East alone, but in the West also, ima- 
ges were in general uae in the churches in the sixth 
century, not however for purposes of worship, but 
as helps to the memory, and books to instruct the 
ignorant. With tliis view, Gregory the Great, in 
the beginning of the seventh century, allowed the 
barbarian Franks, on their conversion to Christianity, 
to continue the use of images iu their churches, that 
they might not be suddenly and without due pre- 
paration withdrawn from their idolatrous practices. 
The Western churches took advantage of this in- 
cautious proceeding on the part, of the Pope, and be- 
fore the commencement of the eighth century image* 
worship had become general throughout, the whole 
of Christendom. In a. i>. 713, the Pope Constan- 
tine issued an edict pronouncing an anathema upon 
all who “ deny that veneration to the holy images 
which is appointed by the church.” lloth in the La- 
tin and the Greek churches, the practice of thus 
adoring images was now fully established ; but more 
especially among the members of the Greek church 
it had come to be mixed up, not only with their pub- 
lic worship, but with their social and domestic cus- 
toms. “ Not only,” says Neander , if were the churches 
and church books ornamented with images of Christ, 
of Mary, and the saints, but the same images were 
employed to decorate the palaces of the emperor, the 
walls of private houses, furniture, and even clothes. 
The artists, many of whom were monks, emulated 
each other in framing these images, sometimes of the 
most costly materials, and at other times of wax. 
The reverence for images was closely connected with 
the excessive veneration entertained for Mary and 
the saints. That which relics were in the Western 
church, images were in the Eastern. On various 
occasions of necessity, people throw themselves pros- 
trate before the figures of saints, and many images 
wore celebrated for effecting miraculous cures. It be- 
ing believed that the saints were themaeh present 
iu their images, these latter were often employed as 
witnesses to baptisms, and children were called after 
their names. In that uninquiring age, many popu- 
lar sayings were allowed, without further proof, to 
be taken as sufficient evidence of the houotir due to 
images. There were some to which epithet** were 
applied signifying that they were not made with 
hands, and which were regarded as especially de- 
serving of respect, and most valuable as amulets. 
Of these, some derived their supposed worth from 
the belief that they liad beeu miraculously made by 
Christ himself; others were treasured because their 
origin was utterly unknown.” 

The evil had now come to a height. Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and heretics of every kind, were loud 
in their reproaches against the Christian church, as 
violating the Divine law, by bowing down before 
graven images. The extensive prevalence of this 
idolatry attracted the notice, and impressed the mind 
of the Greek Emperor Leo, the Isaurian. He re- 
solved, therefore, to check if possible this growing 


superstition, and to restore the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. In A. i>. 72G, accordingly, 
he issued an edict forbidding any worship to tie paid 
to images, but without orderiug them to be demo- 
lished or removed from the churches. This edict 
was no sooner issued than a commotion arose of the 
most serious and alarming description. Leo was do 
nouuced by bis subjects as a tyrant and a perseeu 
tor. Gorman us, bishop of Constantinople, declared 
his determination to oppose the emperor, and without 
delay lie made applicat ion for aid to Gregory II., the 
then reigning Pope. From this time commenced 
a controversy between the. Greek emperors and the 
Popes of Koine on the subject of imago- worship, 
which lasted for more Ilian half a century. The 
proceedings of Leo, in the commencement of the 
struggle, were marked by the utmost prudence and 
moderation. He set out with summoning a council 
of senators and bishops, and with their approval is- 
sued an order that till the images in the, churches 
should be removed to such a height on the walls, 
that though they might be seen, the people could not 
fall prostrate before them. This attempted compro- 
mise of the matter was productive of no good, but 
only excited greater hostility against the emperor; 
and oven his friends urged him to udopt the decided 
conduct of liczckiah, who broke in pieces the bra- 
zen serpent which bad become an object of idola- 
trous worship to the Jews. 

The emperor, wishing to act with mildness and 
moderation, endeavoured to win over Gcnnauus, the 
bishop of Constantinople, to his views ; but finding 
all his attempts ineffectual, lie deposed him front his 
see, putting in his place Anastasias, who was op- 
posed to the worship of images. In a. !>. 730, an 
imperial edict was issued, authorizing and enjoining 
the destruction of images, or their removal from the 
churches. On news of this edict reaching Home, the 
statues of the emperor were pulled down and trod- 
den under foot. All Italy was in a slate of ferment, 
and the Pope issued %ii injunction to his people not 
to pay tribute any longer to Leo. In the midst of 
this excitement and tunpoil, the life of Gregory came 
to a close a. J>. 731, and he was succeeded in his 
office by Gregory 111., who was an ecclesiastic of a 
kindred spirit, and of similar sentiments. On his 
elevation to the chair of Kt. Peter, the new Pop© 
addressed an insolent letter to the emperor, calling 
upon him to cease to persecute images. All hop© 
of conciliation was now entirely excluded. Gregory, 
in a council hold in a. ji. 732, formally excommuni- 
cated all who should remove or speak contemptuously 
of images. And to show hie utter disregard of the 
imperial edict, lie expended immense sums on pic- 
tures and statues to adorn the churches at Rome. 
Keen was the hostility, and hitter the contention be 
tween Gregory and Leo ; but their dissensions were 
arrested by the death of j/oth, whidThappened about 
the same time, in A. ft. 741. The Emperor Leo was 
succeeded by bis son Cunstodtine V , suraomed Co- 
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pronymus, and Pope Gregory, by Zachary, a native 
of Greece. 

The new emperor followed in the steps of his fa- 
ther, wring all the moans at his command for the ex- 
tirpation of imago- worship. 1 1 in exertions, however, 
to rid the land of idolatry were for a tiinu interrupted 
by the usurpation of hi< brother-in-law, Artabasdus, 
who, taking advantage of the absence of Constantine 
on an expedition against the Saracens, stirred up the 
people to insurrection, and took possession of the 
throne, restoring the worship of images, and forbid- 
ding any one to question its lawfulness upon pain of 
exile or of death. The usurpation of Artahasdus, 
however, was of short duration. In a few mouths 
Constantine recovered his throne, and renewed 
his former edicts against, image-worship, at the 
same time promising to the people that as soon 
as possible ho would refer the whole matter to 
a general council. In fulfilment of this promise, 
the emperor, in A. I). 754, during the pontificate of 
Stephen II., summoned a council at Constantino- 
ple. This couuc.il, the. largest that had ever yet 
boon known in the history of the church, consisted 
of 388 bishops. It met on the 10th of February, 
and continued in session till the 17th of August, 
when with one voice the assembly condemned the 
use and the worship of images, declaring “ that to 
worship them or any other creature is robbing God 
of the honour that is duo to him alone, and relapsing 
into idolatry.” This council is reckoned by tlus 
Greek church the seventh general council, but its 
title to this name is disputed by the Romish church 
on account of its prohibition of image-worship. The 
Emperor finding his views supported by so numer- 
ous a council, proceeded to bum the images, and to 
demolish the walls of churches on which were painted 
figures of Christ., of the Virgin and Saints. 

On the death of Constantine, in a.d. 775, the 
throne of the Greek empire passed to his son, Leo 
IV., who, like his father and grandfather, was a de- 
termined iconoclast; while hft» wife, Irene, was an 
equally determined favourer of image- worship. The 
reign of Leo was brief and life end sudden, caused, as 
some writers believe, and Mosheim plainly asserts, 
by poison administered by his wife in revenge for his 
opposition to her proposal to introduce the worship 
of images into the palace. The natural successor to 
the throne was Constantino VI., the son of the de- 
ceased Emperor; but to obtain the government for 
herself, Irene, with a lwirbarity and cruelty almost 
unparalleled, caused the young man to be seized and 
his eyes to bo put out. u In the mind of Irene,” 
says Gibbon, “ambition had stifled every sentiment 
of humanity and nature, and it was decreed in her 
bloody council, that Constantine should be rendered 
incapable of the throne, her emissaries assaulted the 
sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with such 
violence and precipitation B into his eyes, as if they 
meant to execute a mortal sentence. The most 
bigoted orthodoxy has Justly execrated the unnatural 


mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the his 
tory of crimes. On earth, the crime of Irene was 
left five years unpunished, and if she could silence 
the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor re- 
garded the reproaches of mankind." 

Irene hud now established herself on the throne 
by the murder, if not of her huslwuid, at all events ol 
her son, and her great anxiety now was to undo all 
that for several reigns past had been done in the 
matter of image-worship. In conjunction with Rope 
Adrian she summoned a council to be held at Nice 
in support of the worship of images. This famous 
council, which Romanists call the. seventh general 
council, while the Greek church disowns it, met at 
Nice A.n. 787. The number of bishops who attend- 
ed on this occasion was 350, and the result of their 
deliberations was, ns might have been expected from 
the combined influence of Irene and tlic Rope, 
favourable to the complete establishment of image- 
worship. The decree of the council was to the fol- 
lowing oiled : “ That holy images of the cross should 
he consecrated, and put on the sacred vessels and 
vestments, and upon walls and boards, in private 
houses and in public ways. And especially that 
there should he erected images of the Lord God, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, uf our Messed Lady, the moth- 
er of God, of the venerable angels, and of all the 
saints. And that whosoever should presume to think 
or teach otherwise, or to throw away any painted 
hooks, or the figure of the cross, or any image or 
picture, or any genuine relics of the martyrs, they 
should, if bishops or clergymen, be deposed, or if 
monks or laymen, be excommunicated. They then 
pronounced anathemas upon all who should not re 
wive images, or who should apply what the Scrip- 
tures say against idols to the holy images, or call 
them idols, or wilfully communicate with those win 
rejected and despised them, adding, according to cus- 
tom, 1 Long li\e Constantine, and Irene, his mother— 
damnation to all heretics — damnation on the council 
that roared against venerable images — the holy 
Trinity hath deposed them, 1 ” Thus was image- 
worship at length established by law and sanctioned 
by the second council of Nice, which reversed the 
decree of the council of Constantinople, pronouncing 
it to he an illegitimate council. This decree, how- 
ever, decided and explicit though it was, did not 
long remain undisputed cither in the west or in the 
cast. In A. i). 794 Charlemagne assembled a council 
at Frankfort, consisting of 3U0 bishops, who reversed 
the decision of the second Nicene Council, and unani- 
mously condemned the worship of images. And in 
A.r>. 814 the Greek Emperor, Leo, imitating Charle- 
magne, summoned another council at Constantinople, 
which declared the reversal of the decree of the 
second council of Nice and the abolition of image- 
worship in the Eastern churches. Still Another 
council, however, was called at Constantinople, in 
a.d. 842, by the Empress Theodora, who held the 
reins of government during the minority of her sod; 
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and thin assembly, in conformity with the imperial 
wishes, restored the decrees of the second Nieone 
council, and re-established image * worship in the 
East. To confirm this decision an additional synod 
was held at Constantinople, in A.n. 870, which rati- 
fied and renewed the decrees of the second Niccnc 
council. So much delighted were the ({reeks with 
the decision of this synod that a festival was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of it, which received the 
appropriate mune of the feast of Orthodoxy. 

In the West also, the decision of the council of 
Frankfort, in opposition to image-worship, though 
confirmed by a synod assembled at Paris a.i». 82 1, by 
Louis the Meek, lias been entirely thrown aside by 
the church of Koine and her firm adherence given to 
the decrees of the second council of Nice, Thus the 
council of Trent, by whose decisions she acknow- 
ledges herself to he implicitly hound, decreed in its 
twenty -fifth session : “Images are not only to be 
placed in temples but also to be worshipped ; as if 
the persons represented thereby were present.” Thu 
creed of Pope Pius IV. which, among Humanists, 
is equally authoritative with the decrees of the Holy 
Synod of Trent, declares in its ninth article : 1 

most (irmly assert that the images of Christ and of 
the Mother of Hod, ever Virgin, and also of other 
Saints, are to be bad and retained ; and that due. 
honour and veneration arc to be given to them.” 
Romish divines arc by no means agreed as to the 
nature of the, worship which ought to be rendered 
to images. Some think, and the idea is borne out 
by the Tridentine decree, that they ought to be wor- 
shipped with the same degree of worship which the 
parties whom they represent would have received Imd 
they been present . others would yield to all of them 
the Latvia or the highest degree of worship; while 
others would assign them only t he Dulia or lowest 
degree of worship, that namely which is paid to 
saints and angels. 

In the Greek church not images but pictures of 
saints are used in the churches, mid the worship paid 
to them is alleged to be merely a secondary or rela- 
tive, not a primary and absolute worship. The fol- 
lowing definition on this subject given *by the 
second Nicene or seventh general council, to whose 
decisions they profess to adhere, shows wlmt was the 
nature of the worship which that important synod 
considered to l>e. warrantably due to the images of 
the saints. “ We define, with all accuracy and dis- 
tinctness, that the venerable and holy images, fitly 
prepared witli colours and inlaying, or any other 
matter, according to the fasliion and form of the 
venerable and life-giving Cross, are to be dedicated 
and placed and kept in the sacred temples of God ; 
on sacred vessels and garments also, on walls and 
tables, in private houses and in public ways; but, 
chiefly, the image of the Lord and God our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; next, that of our unspotted Lady, the 
Mother of God, those of the venerable angels, and 
holy and pure men. For, as often as these 
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painted images are looked at, they who contemplate 
them arc excited to the memory and recollection 
and love of the prototypes, and may oiler to them 
salutation aud an honorary adoration: not that 
which, according to our faith, is true worship, latru^ 
and which pertains to the Divine Nature alone; hut 
in like manner os we reverently approach the typo 
of the venerable and life giving cross, and the Holy 
Gospels, aud the other sacred things, with oblations 
of censers ami lighted tapers, according as this cus- 
tom v as piously established by tbe ancients. For 
the honour done to the image redounds to the pro- 
totype; and lie who does obeisance to the image, 
iloes obeisance through it likewise to the subject re- 
prcHcllted. ,, 

Although only pictures are allowed to ho used in 
Greek churches, this rule is sometimes transgressed, 
and in Russia particularly, carved images are some- 
times found. The same degrees of worship which 
are recognized in the Romish church, are also main- 
tained umoiig the Greeks. Thus they consider that 
the Virgin Mary ought to he worshipped with /#//• 
ju'rduliu ; saints and angels by tfirtcf < luliit , referring 
both to their relation to God and their own sanctity ; 
and the picture# and relics of the H.iints, and holy 
places, and articles such as crosses and sacramental 
vases, by uit/irn't thilia ; while Litria is to be exclu- 
sively reserved for the Divine Rising. Tim writer, 
whose sentiments on the subject of image-worship 
are most in accordance with those of the Greek 
church, is .John of Damascus, one of the most acute 
and able champions of what they term orthodoxy oil 
this point. “The Lord called his disciples lmppy,” 
says this acute controversialist, “because their eyes 
bad seen aud their ears heal d such things. 'J im 
apostles saw with bodily eyes Christ, his sufferings, 
his miracles; and they heard his words. Wc also 
long to see. and hear such things, and so to he ac- 
counted happy. Rut as lie is not now bodily pre- 
sent, and we bear bis w« >rd by books, and venerate 
those books, so we. al^, b\ iiieuvi# of images, behold j 
the representation of his bodily form, of his miracles I 
and sufferings ; and we ary thereby sanctified, and filled 
with confidence and delight. Rut while we behold the 
bodily form, we reflect an much as possible on tbe 
glory of bis Godhead. Since, morcowr, our nature 
is twofold, — not spirit merely, but body and spirit, — 
v/e cannot attain to the spiritual without sensible 
aids ; and thus us wo now hear with the. cars, and 
by means of sensible winds learn to think of what is 
spiritual, so by sensible representations we attain to 
the view of what is spiritual. Thus, too, Christ as- 
sumed a body and a soul, because man consists oi 
both; and baptism, and tbe Lord's H upper, and 
prayer, song, lights, incense, all, in short, are two- 
fold, and are, at the same time, corporeal and spiri- 
tual.” 

IMA M, or ImaL’M, a minister atflShg tlie Moham- 
medans, who conducts the services of a mosque or 
place of worship. They correspond to our parish 
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ministers, and are generally chosen from the A fun- 
win* or criers, who call the people to prayers. The 
only qualifications required for an Iimlin are a good 
moral diaractur and ability to read the Koran. The 
Moslems of the vacant mosque recommend to the 
Vizier the person whom they consider ah best fitted 
to undertake the office of Iindtn; on which the Vi- 
zier orders him to read some verses of the Koran, 
and ho is forthwith admitted to the position of a 
Mohammedan priest without any farther ceremony. 
The limbus do not pretend to any indelible sacred- 
ness of character, and may bocome laymen, and lay 
aside their priestly character without any formality. 
They say the prayers aloud at the appointed time. 
Every Friday they road some verses of the Koran in 
the mosque. They sometimes preach, but on great 
festivals this duty is performed by the Hadjis, who 
are at once doctors, preachers, and lawyers. The 
peoplo when in the mosque are hound to repeat all 
that tho lmAm says, as well as to imitate all his 
movements. To pass by the Inulm during his pros- 
trations renders their prayers inetfectual. 

IMAM, a name applied by way of excellence to 
each of the chiefs or founders of the four principal 
sects of the Mohammedan religion. 

IMA'MATFj, the office of an Ima'm (which see), 
or Mohammedan priest. 

IMA' MS (Tjir Twelve), the twelve chiefs of tho 
faith of lshtm, according to the Persian Mohamme- 
dans, who belong to the Schiitc sects. They reckon 
Au (which see) tho first Imrtm, and the immediate 
successor in spiritual dignity, of the Prophet, and in 
this view they take no account of the usurpations of 
Abuboker, Omar, And Othmau. So high is tho esti- 
mation, indeed, in which Ali is held by the Schiites, 
that a number of them consider him us superior to 
tho Prophet himself, alleging that he was chosen 
by God to propagate Ishtmism, but that the angel 
Gabriel by mistake delivered the letter to Moham- 
med. Others again pretend that Mohammed was 
commanded to deliver his rcvchatious in the name of 
Ali, but that from motives of pride and ambition ho 
falsely proclaimed himself to be the chosen apostle 
of God. IIasban (which sec), the eldest son of Ali, 
was the second limbo, a pious but feeble-minded 
prince, who was persuaded to surrender Ins caliphate 
or civil dignity into the hands of his rival Mofiwiyah, 
but of course retained his Lm&niale, which was con- 
sidered inalienable. At Iub death, which happened 
from poison, Administered by bis wife Jaaclah, he was 
succeeded in his spiritual office by his brother Hos- 
bein (which see), who is accordingly reckoned the 
third Iimbn, and held in such estimation by tho 
rtchiites, that tho anniversary of his martyrdom in the 
month Mohurruin is celebrated with great pomp and 
ceremony both in Persia and India. The fourth 
lnu&m was Ali, tho son of Hossein, who, from his 
constancy in prater, has lyjen named “the Imta of 
the Carpet,” because Mussulmans, when they pray, 
usually kneel on a square piece of carpet. He is also 


termed “ the glory of pious men,” and his body having 
become deformed through his frequent devotional pros- 
trations, he has sometimes received the name of “ the 
possessor of callosities.” At his death, which happened 
a. r>. 712 , he was succeeded by his son Mohammed, the 
fifth I until), who is called by the Schiites the “pos- 
sessor of the secret,” because he spent much of his 
time in the study of magic. He is also lormed “the 
director,” because in an age which peculiarly abound- 
ed in heresy, be directed the Mohammedans in the 
right way. During the period that Mohammed held 
the fimtmate, the Budhistic notion was introduced 
among the Persian Mohammedans, that the soul of 
one Inutm passed into that of his successor. This 
idea gave additional strength of course to the house 
of Ali, and in jealousy the Caliph Hesitant caused 
Mohammed to bo poisoned. Some of the Schiites 
however believe that he is not yet dead, but that ho 
wanders secretly over the earth. 

The sixth Imam was .fun far, tho son of Moham- 
med, who was believed to be scarcely if at all infe- 
rior in learning to Solomon. It is alleged that, he 
wrote a supplement to tho “ Pook of Fate," origi- 
nally composed by Ali. So highly is the memory of 
this Imam esteemed, that an entire sect received the 
name of ■Jaafarites, from the respect which they en- 
tertain for him. When Nadir Shah wished to com- 
bine into one religion the Mohammedanism of Turkey 
nrul that of Persia, and to render the Schiite system 
a fifth orthodox sect, lie proposed that the imam 
.fan tar should he regarded as the head of the national 
faith. His eiVorts, however, to combine the rival 
systems of the Sunnites and the Schiites were utterly 
ineffectual. To this day they continue in determined 
hostility to each other. 

.Jrntfar nominated his sou Ismail his successor, but 
the heir-apparent having prematurely died, he named 
his second son Moussa his heir. Ismail, however, 
had left children, and as a number of the Schiites re- 
garded tho office of Ivndm as hereditary, they denied 
the right of Moussa to the Im&nate. Hence arose 
a new sect called tho Ibmaeuans or Ismailiyaii 
(which see), and Assassins (which see), or follow- 
ers of the Old Man of the Mountain, whose name 
w as once an object of so inucii dread both in Europe 
and Asia. The Suflavean monarchs of Persia, claim- 
ing to be descended from Moussa, have strenuously 
advocated his claim to be the seventh Imrfm, and this 
claim is now universally admitted throughout Per- 
sia. Ali, the sou of Moussa, was the eighth Im£m. 
He is called by tho Schiites “ tho beloved,” and his 
tomb, termed Meschcd Ali, is a favourite object of 
pilgrimage. The ninth Im£m was Mohammed, the 
son of Ali, who lived in retirement at Bagdad, where 
he died at au early age, leaving beliind him so high 
a character for charity and benevolence, that he has 
received the name of “the Generous.” His son, 
Ali, the tenth Imiro, was but a child when his (la- 
ther died, and having been seized by the Caliph Mo- 
tawakkel who was a determined euewy of tbs 
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Schiites, ho was confined for life in the city of An- 
ker] hence deriving the name of “the Askerite." 
He was poisoned by order of the Caliph A. D. 868. 
His sou and successor, Hassan, also perished by poi- 
son, leaving the sacred office to his son, Mohammed, 
the twelfth and last Im.im, who, at his father's death, 
was a child of only six months old. He was kept 
in close confinement by the Caliph, but at tho age 
of about twelve years he suddenly disappeared. 
Tho Sonnites allege that he was drowned in the 
Tigris, but the Schiites deny the fact of his death, 
and assert that he is wandering over the earth, and 
will continue so to wander until the appointed pe- 
riod shall arrive when he shall claim and receive 
universal empire. “The belief in the eternal ex- 
istence of the last Tm4m,” says Dr. Taylor, “ is com- 
mon to several Scliiito sectH; tho Nnsuirians stop at 
Ali the first Inutm, the Ismaclians at the seventh, 
the Druses give the title to Hamza, whose descent 
from Ali, however, is equi vocal, bur, the great majo- 
rity acknowledge twelve Iimfnis. They all say, that 
the earth will not have a legitimate sovereign until 
the re appearance of the lust I in ,4m. The Persian 
kings of the Sufi’avean dynasty, or the Sophia, as 
they were anciently called in England, styled them- 
selves ‘slaves of tho lord of the country, 1 that is of 
the invisible 1m£m; they always kept two horses 
bridled and saddled in the royal stables at Ispahan, 
one for the twelfth Iindm, whenever he should ap- 
pear, the other for Jesus Christ, by whom they be- 
lieved that he would be accompanied. Impostors 
have frequently appeared, who called themselves the 
last Inutin or JiiuCin Mahdi, that is ‘ the directod,’ or 
‘ tho director the Fatimit© Khaliphs of Egypt as- 
serted that the soul of the last of the lm£ms ani- 
mated them in succession, and made this pretext the 
foundation of their authority. Some of the Oriental 
Christians have adopted this curious superstition; 
they say, that the last Irndm became converted to 
the faith of the Gospel, and that he and the prophet 
Elijah are the two witnesses spoken of in the Book 
of Revelations.” 

IMBRAMUS, a Bumame of ITermai. 

1MBRASIA, a surname of Artemi* and also of 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. See Con- 
ception (Immaculate). 

IMMANUEL (Heb. God with us), a name ap- 
plied to Jesus Christ both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. It was first communicated to the prophet 
Isaiah, when the people of Israel were in great dis- 
tress, being beset by two powerful enemies. In 
these circumstances it was revealed to them as a 
sign of perfect security, and an earnest of their de- 
liverance, that the Messiah was their omnipotent 
Immanuel or God with us, which is equivalent to 
God in our nature, engaged in our behalf, and mani- 
fested for our salvation. This name is also applied to 
Christ in Matt. i. 23, 41 Behold, a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 


cwill his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, in, 
God with uk,” — a passage which dearly shows that 
the prophecy of Isaiah on this subject was fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, who was possessed both of a divine 
and a human nature, 

1 MM ARC A LIN, officers among tho ancient Jews 
whose precise duties have not been distinctly ascer 
taiued. They were seven in number ; they carried 
tho keys of the seven gates of the court of the Tein 
pie, and one could not open them without tho rest. 
It hiu* been also alleged, that there were seven rooms 
at the seven gates, where tho holy vobmoIh and vest- 
ments were laid up, iheso seven men keeping the 
keys, and hawng the charge of them. The office of 
the luunarcalin wa» perpetual, like that of the high- 
priest. 

IMMATERIAL! STS, a name, applied to those 
who believe the soul to be a spiritual substance dis- 
tinct from the body — an opinion which forms a part 
not of the Christian religion alone, hut of all other 
religions, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Fagan, with 
the single, exception, perhaps, of the Budhist faith. 
Tho immateriality of the human soul it* denied, in 
deed, by a claj-s of infidels, who, from this article of 
their creed, receive the name of MATEltlAUHTU 
(which see). 

IMMATERIALITY OF THE SOUL. That 
the soul of man is not material, or composed of mat- 
ter like his body, has been tho general, nay, almost 
universal, belief of the human race in all ages, witli 
tho exception of a few atheists who, led astray by 
tho phantoms of a vain philosophy, have attempted 
lo account for every thing by matter and motion. 
But the question meets us at the very outset, What 
reason liavo we to believe that matter thinks ? All 
that we know of matter is, that it is inert, senseless, 
And lifeless. It is an entirely gratuitous assump- 
tion, therefore, to maintain, that, in addition to those 
qualities which we sec it to possess, it is invested 
with the quality of thinking. “It was never sup- 
posed,” says Dr. Sami Ml Johnson, “ that cogitation 
is inherent in matter, or that overy particle is a 
thinking being. Yet if any part of matter he de- 
void of thought, what part can wc suppose to think ? 
Matter can differ from matter only in form, density, 
bulk, motion, and direction of motion: to which of 
theRC, however varied or combined, can conscious- 
ness be annexed? To be round or square, to lie so- 
lid or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved slowly 
or swiftly one way or another, are modes of material 
existence all equally alien from the nature of cogita- 
tion. If matter be once without thought, it can only 
be made to think by some new modification, but all 
the modifications which »t can admit, are equally un- 
connected with cogitative power.” Thought it, in 
its nature, simple and indivisible ; but if each atom 
were a thinking being, then millions of these think- 
ing beings would go to constitute mrftf. And mat- 
ter l>eing divisible, if thought be an essential quality 
of matter, thought must \y divisible also. But that 
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this is not the case is plain from the fact, that each par- 
tide of any one of the organs of sense does not pos- 
sess the same qualities which are possessed by the 
entire organ. Neither does each particle of the 
Drain, which is believed to he the organ of the mind, 
possess the same qualities which belong to the en- 
tire brain. 

Further, if the soul be material, then is it like the 
body liable to decay, so that man, without a single 
principle of identity being left him, changes all that 
constitutes himself, soul and body, some ten or 
twelve times during his life. Thus the moral re- 
sponsibility of man is entirely destroyed, and he 
ceases individually to he chargeable with sins, which 
must necessarily have been performed by a plurality 
of beings under the fiction of one name. Henson, in 
short, in a thousand forms, proclaims the utter folly 
and absurdity of that philosophy which would ex- 
plain all the actings of the human soul by mat- 
ter and motion. “ All that is pure in love,” as 
Mr. Godwin eloquently describes it in his Lec- 
tures on the Atheistic controversy, “ all that is ex- 
alted in friendship, that is tender in maternal re- 
gard, is only the result, of some mechanical action or 
chemical affinity. All the bright visions of glory 
that stood before the mind of a Milton, were but the 
dance of certain atoms in his brain. — the enlarged 
conceptions and the profound reasonings of Newton, 
by which lie generalized innumerable insulated facts, 
and discovered the great law of nature, was only a 
lucky congregation of certain medullary particles, 
that meeting together most appropriately, and in a 
most fortunate position in his brain, kindled a light 
that diffused itself through the whole world of inind, 
and commenced a new era in science. Every virtue 
that adonis, every grace that beautifies, and every 
sublime trait of magnanimity that ennobles the hu- 
man character ; —the daring of the hero, the devo- 
tion of the patriot, the benevolence of the philan- 
thropist, and the piety of the martyr, are nothing 
but the properties of that f&xl which, after having 
existed in a vegetable form, entered into the compo- 
sition of the animals on which man lias fed ; which 
having been taken into the stomach and digested, and 
received into the general mass of blood, after hav- 
ing passed through all these parts and processes, 
became all that was brilliant, and powerful, and lovely 
in mind!" 

But while reason shuts us up to a belief in the im- 
materiality of the human soul, the Scripture deter- 
mines the point beyond debate. 11 Then,” says So- 
lomon, referring to the gieriod immediately after 
death, “ shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return to God who gave it." In 
this passage a clear distinction is established be- 
tween the mortal body aud the immortal soul. The 
one returns to the earth; the other returns to God. 
In Ps. xxxi. 5rl)avid says, “ Into thine hand I com- 
mit ray spirit,” and Stephen immediately before 
death, prayed to Christ in these words, “ Lord Jesus, 


receive my spirit.” In Isa. xxxi. 3, the distinctioc 
between the material body and the immaterial soul 
is thus expressed* “Now the Egyptians are men, 
and not God ; iad their horses flesh, and not spirit." 
Paul again, in 2 Cor. v. 6, says, “Therefore we are 
always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absrnt from the Lord.” 

Thus both reason and revelation alike declare, 
that the soul of man is in its nature and constitution 
immaterial, and therefore, as we are authorised in 
concluding, immortal. 

IMMENSITY. See Infinity. 

IMMERSION. See Baptism. 

IMMERSIONISTS. See Baptists. 

IMMOLATION, a ceremony performed in offer- 
ing sacrifices among the ancient Romans ; the head 
of the victim before it was killed being generally 
strewed with roasted barley meal mixed with salt. 
This composition was called mala mka, a salted 
cake, and hence an entire sacrifice was often called 
an immolation. See Sackificb. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. The doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality is clearly taught in 
the Word of God, and it is, besides, a prominent ar- 
ticle in the religious creed of every nation on the face 
of the earth. So nearly universal, indeed, has been 
the belief in this tenet, that it seems as if it were a 
natural deduction of human reason. Frequent allu- 
sions to a state of existence allotted to man beyond 
the grave, are found in the most approved writers ot 
heathen antiquity, but withal so obscure aud indis- 
tinct aH scarcely to convey to the mind of the candid 
reader the impression that by any individual in these 
remote ages the doctrine was steadily and undoubt- 
ingly believed. Even Socrates, though a martyr to 
the comparative purity of his doctrines, and held 
forth by Bishop Warburtou as of all the ancient 
philosophers the only believer in a future state, 
must needs in his last moments, when his view of 
immortality might have been expected to have been 
at the strongest, remind his friend that he owed a 
cock to ^Esculapius ; and Cicero himself, with all his 
high notions of moral truth, could reach no further 
in his belief of a future state, than the ardent longing 
after immortality. u If I err,” says he, “ I willingly 
err.” That the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is to some extent taught by human reason, is 
capable of being proved by the whole analogy of 
natural objects, by innumerable facts in the past his- 
tory of the human mind and by some of the noblest 
aspirations of our intellectual and moral nature. 

The immortality of the human soul may be proved 
not only from the fact of the universal belief of the 
doctrine prevailing in all ages and countries, but 
from the equally extensive prevalence of a dread of 
annihilation. The mind of man revolts at the very 
idea of ceasing for ever to exist. The only approach 
to a belief in such a dread negation of existence is to 
be found in the Nirwana (which see) of the Bud* 
hints, which they are said to regard as the high** 
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object of human desire. With this strange unac- 
countable exception, existence even in the very 
depths of misciy is less dreadful to the human mind 
than the thought of eternal non-existence. 

Another argument in favour of the soul’s immor- 
tality is sometimes drawn from the capability of the 
human mind progressively to advance in knowledge, 
without reaching perfection in this world. The 
brute creation soon arrives at certain limits, beyond 
which generation after generation cannot pass ; but 
no such limits are imposed upon the human being, 
lie goes indefinitely onward from one degree of at- 
tainment to another, investigating with ever-increas- 
ing anxiety every department of inquiry in the realms 
both of mind and matter. Cun we suppose tlmt the 
soul thus endowed with an insatiable thirst for know 
ledge, which it incessantly seeks to gratify, without 
ever being sated, will after the lapse of a lew years 
be arrested in its onward course and plunged into 
eternal non -existence ? How much more rational is 
it to suppose that when the body has mouldered in 
the dust, the soul will still exist and advance pro- 
gressively in (he attainment of higher and higher 
degrees of knowledge throughout the ceaseless ages 
of eternity? The same remark applies to the ami- 
able affections and desires of the human heart ; 
which both in their exercise and enjoyment are evi- 
dently fitted to last for over. 

Another argument in behalf of the immortality of 
the soul, may be derived from a contemplation of the 
attributes of God, as the Creator and Moral Gover- 
nor of the world. He has endowed man with earnest 
longings after immortality, and it cannot he that he 
designs to mock us by rendering these desires utterly 
fruitier. And what i u the moral aspect which this 
world presents? Vice often nourishes and triumphs, 
while virtue is doomed to linger out a weary lifts of 
affliction and disappointment and painful suffering. 
Whence tills apparent anomaly ? Should wc # not re- 
gard it as far more consistent with our conceptions 
of the Moral Governor of the universe, that if there 
is to be no hereafter, the righteous should be re- 
warded, and the wicked punished on this side the 
grave. To account, therefore, for the obvioUs dis- 
crepancies which meet us everywhere in the survey 
of God’s providential dealings with men, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the soul of man will 
exist in a future world, where the righteous will be 
duly rewarded, and the wicked justly punished. 

But while powerful presumptive arguments for the 
immortality of the soul are discoverable by the light 
of natural reason, it is in the Gospel of Christ tliat 
life and immortality have been clearly brought to 
light. We cannot for a moment believe, however, 
as Dr. Warburton, followed by Dr. Whately, has 
taught, that the Jews under the law were entirely 
unacquainted with this important doctrine. That 
obscure intimations of a future state may be afforded 
even by unassisted reason, is sufficiently obvious, we 
think* turn the fact that it has been in all ages a 


matter of speculation and anxious discussion ; and if 
so, can we believe tluifc a system of policy so com- 
plete as that of the Mosaic economy would have 
contained not the remotest allusion to a matter of 
paramount interest to the whole human family? 
This it may be said is the language which has been 
currently adopted by the sceptic and the iulidcl, 
when objecting to the Divine authority of the Jew- 
ish law ; and yet it is language in which we would 
cordially join. With all deference to the distin- 
guished author of ‘The Divino Legation,’ we would 
be far from thinking it necessary to change our 
position, and endeavour to show his omission of the 
doctrine of a future state, to have been any proof 
that Moses was divinely inspired. It. is giving no 
undue ad \ an t age, ns Dr. Whately would seem to 
imagine, to the adversaries of our holy faith, should 
we admit the doctrine to he set forth in the law not 
prominently and directly but by implication. This 
is precisely the mode in which a jn-iori we should 
have expected the revelation of a future state to have 
been made to the Jews. As the motives of human 
actions, founded on eternal rewards and punishments, 
could not have been fairly urged without a clear and 
explicit proclamation of all the jwculiar doctrines of 
the gospel which are necessarily couriected with it, 
and it did not seem consistent with the purposes of 
God to give such a dear and simple ami spiritual 
explanation of his will as was afterwards given ; was 
it not more accordant with the obscurity which per- 
vaded the other parts of the .Jewish system, that 
“life and immortality” should lie also covered with 
an almost impenetrable veil of mystery and dark- 
ness? If the infidel presses his objection from the 
difficulty of finding in the law any allusion to a fu- 
ture HtAte. we would remind him that it is equally 
difficult to discover in the law any of those peculiar 
doctrines which are unfolded to iih with such simpli 
city and dearness ii. the Christian Scriptures. It is 
not enough to affect surprise, that a trutli discover 
aide by human reason Hiould have so roroly, if it all, 
Iwen mentioned by the Jewish legislator. Wo ad 
rnit the. doctrine, ahsolutqjy speaking, to form a pail 
of the religion of nature, but we unhesitatingly de- 
ny, that in the form and connexion in which it is set 
forth in revelation, it either has been, or even could 
be discovered, by the most persevering efforts of hu- 
man reason. It is thi*, then, which we allege to 
constitute it a peculiarity of the Christian system; 
and in the same view we arc. warranted in expecting 
a priori, that it should share in the obscurity which 
covers all the other peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity, in so far as they are mentioned in the law of 
Moses. The hour of full and unclouded revelation 
was not yet come. To imagine, therefore, that any 
other than the darkest reference would be made to 
eternal rewards and punishments, is to indulge the 
idea, that Moses, as a diviqply inspired writer, would 
have imparted to the Jew* a distorted view of the 
divine arrangements. He musf either have simply 
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stated the fact, that such rewards and punishments 
would hereafter exist, without developing the princi- 
ples of the Divine government on which they would 
be bestowed, and in this case ho would have con- 
veyed a false impression to the minds of the people 
in reference to a subject of infinite moment ; or, he 
must have stated the fact in connexion with the full 
details of the Christian scheme, which would have 
been entirely subversive o 1 the end and design of 
the ancient dispensation. Either the one mode of 
acting or the other would, if adopted, have been 
alike unworthy of a divinely-commissioned legisla- 
tor. Moses, however, on this as well as on other 
points, has been completely consistent. He 1ms re- 
ferred to a future state of retribution just as fre- 
quently, and with as much clearness, as to the other 
peculiarities of the later and more spiritual dispen- 
sation. 

IMMOVEABLE FEASTS, those feasts kept in 
various Christian churches 'which fall always on the 
same day in the calendar in each year. Thus the 
saints 1 days aro immoveable feasts. See Fp.PTiVAi.fl. 

IMMUTABILITY, an essential attribute of the 
Divine nature. God is necessarily unchangeable, 
there being no power external to himself which can 
produce any chango on him. Nor could any change 
in his own nature originate from himself, any change, 
whether to a higher or a lower, a better or a worse 
condition, being equally an impossibility. If G od he 
necessarily what ho is, then he cannot change, since 
it would imply what God is to be necessary and not 
necessary at the same time, which is impossible. See 
Gon. 

IMPANATION (Lat. injxiue , in the bread), the 
doctrine that Christ’s presence is in or with the 
bread in the Lord’s Supper. It is synonymous with 
CoNSUBSTANTiATiON (which see), a doctrine adopted 
by Lnthcr and his followors. 

IMPECCABLKS (Lat. *», not, and pecrabilis, ca- 
pable of sinning), those heroties who believed that 
they were incapable of simVmg. This notion was 
entertained by the Priscillianists and some of the 
Gnostic sects. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, an undoubting Assent yielded 
to all that is taugbt by the church, ns being the ora- 
do of religious truth. This is required by the Ro- 
mish church from all within her communion. On 
this great duty of Romanists, Dr. Newman thus 
expresses himself in his Discourses to Mixed Con- 
gregations : “ And so, again, when a man has become 
a Catholic, were he to sot about following a doubt 
which has occurred to him, he has already disbe- 
lieved. 1 have not to warn him against losing his 
faith, — ho is not merely in danger of losing it, he 
has lost it ; from tho nature of the case he has al- 
ready lost it ; he fell from grace at the moment when 
he deliberately determined to pursue his doubt. No 
one can determine to doubt what he is sure of; but, 
if he is not sure that the church is from God, he 
does not believe it.' It is not I who forbid him to 


doubt ; he has taken the matter into his own hands, * 
when he determined on asking for leave; he has 
begun, not ended in unbelief ; his wish, his purpose, 
is his sin. I do not make it so ; it is such from the 
very state of the case. You sometimes hear, for ex 
ample, of Catholics falling awAy, who will tell you 
arose from reading the Scriptures, which opened 
their eyes to the 1 imscripturalness, 1 — so Jthey speak 
of the church of the living God. No. Scripture 
did not make them disbelieve ; (impossible !) They 
disbelieved when they opened the Bible ; they open- 
ed it in an unbelieving spirit, and for an unbeliev- 
ing purpose. They would not have opened it had 
they not anticipated, I might say hoped, that they 
should find things there inconsistent with Catholic 
teaching. They begin in pride and disobedience, 
and they end in apostasy. This, then, is the direct 
and obvious reason why the church cannot allow her 
children the liberty of doubting the truth of her 
word. He who really believes in it now, cannot 
imagine the future discovery of reasons to shake 
his faith ; if he imagines it, he has not faith ; and 
that so many Protestants think it a sort of tyran- 
ny in the church to forbid any children of hers 
to doubt about her teaching, only shows they do 
not know what faith is ; which is the caso ; it is a 
strange idea to them. Let a man cease to examine 
or cease to call himself her child. 11 Cardinal Tole- 
tus, in his instructions for priests, says, that “ if a 
rustic believes his bishop, proposing an heretical 
tonet for an article of faith, such belief is mcritori 
ous. 11 Cardinal Cusanus affirms, that “irrational 
obedience is the most consummate and perfect obe- 
dience, when we obey without attending to roason, 
os a beast obeys his driver. 11 

IM ELUVIUM. See Atkium. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS. See Hands (Im- 
position of). 

IMPRECATIONS, prayers invoking the wrath 
of God either upon the suppliant himself, or upon 
others. These were sometimes so terrible, that 
among tho ancient Hebrews, a person, in taking an 
oath, omitted the imprecation, although it was suffi- 
ciently well understood from his performing the ac- 
tion by which it was usually accompanied. We 
find a form of imprecation mentioned in 1 Kings xx. 
10, “ And Ben-hadad sent unto him, and said, The 
gods do so unto me, and more also, if the dust of Sa- 
maria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people 
that follow me. 11 Among the heathen nations of 
antiquity, imprecations were sometimes regarded as 
so powerful that they occasioned the destruction, not 
only of single persons, but even entire families and 
cities. Thus the calamities which came upon the 
family of the Atridn were supposed to arise from the 
imprecations pronounced by Myrtilus upon their an- 
cestor Pelops, by whom he was thrown into the sea ; 
or from the imprecations of Thyestes, the brother ot 
Atreus. The most terrible imprecations were these 
uttered by parents, priests, kings, or other sacred 
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persons. It was customary for men condemned for to assail him; and at the instance of Francis Turn?- 
any notorious crime among the Greeks, to be cursed tin m particular, the church of Genova was pevMiad- 
by the priests. This punishment was inflicted upon cd in 1675 to adopt the doctrine of immediate impu 
Alcibiades, in addition to bauishment and the conlis- tation as a settled article of their faith. r riiis was 
cation of his property. done in a work drawn up by John Henry Heidegger, 

IMPROPRIATION, a term used in Canon Law a divine of Zurich, under the title of the Formula 
to denote the possession of an ecclesiastical benelice Consensus (which see). This document gave rise to 
by a layman who draws the secular fruits or protits considerable discontent in the Helvetic churches, 

of it. The wprd is to be carefully distinguished but, nevertheless, continued in force for many years, 

from Appropriation (which seel. until it gradually fell into disuse. 

IMPUTATION, a term used in theological lan- Another controversy on the doctrine of impu 
guage to signify the legally or judicially putting down tation was originated in North America, by I)r 

to the account of another that which is not actually Samuel llopkius, towards tho end of the eighteenth 
his. Thus the first sin of Adam is said to he imputed, century. (See Uopkinsians.) This learned divine 

or legally charged, to all his posterity ; and the right- denied imputation both in the case of Adam's sin 

eousness of Christ is imputed judicially to all bcliev- and of Christ’s righteousness, chiefly on the ground 

crs. Had Adam, as the Pelagians affirm was the case, that sin and righteousness being strictly personal, 
not been the representative of all his posterity, none cannot be transferred from one person to another, 
would have been affected by his sin but himself. The question was freely discussed by several Atneri- 
But Adam being the federal head of his natural do- can divines, and the controversy passed to Great 
scendants, his sin became, in a sense, theirs, and all Rritain, but has never attracted much attention, 
its consequences also became theirs. In virtue of One of the ablest works on the subject is a ‘Con 
the covenant made with their first father, all men aro trast between Calvinism and Ilopkiiisianism,’ by 
viewed by God as in Adam, and involved in his Ezra Styles Ely, published at New York in 1811. 

guilt. And on the same principle, in virtue of the INABILITY, want of power sufficient for the 
new covenant, or covenant of grace, all believers are performance of any work or the accomplishment of 
viewed by God as in Christ, and partakers of his per- any design. It is generally regarded as of two kinds 
feet righteousness, which was wrought out in their natural and moral inability. These are very clearly 
name. Hence the principle of imputation, in its explained by President Edwards, in his 1 Inquiry info 
twofold aspect, is thus set forth iti Scripture, “As in the Freedom of the Will.’ Thus we are said to bo 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shall all be made naturally unable to do a thing when wc cannot do it 
alive. 1 * “ As by one man’s disobedience the many if we will, because of some impeding defect or obstacle 
were made,” or accounted, “ sinners; even so by the that, is extrinsic to the will ; either in the faculty of 
\bedionce of one shall the many bo made,” or ac- understanding, constitution of body, or external ob- 
iunted, “righteous.” jects. Moral inability consists either in the want 

*®CThe doctrine of imputation, however, though plain- of inclination, or the strength of a contrary iiiclina- 
ly laid down in the Bible, has given rise to occasional tion ; or the want of sufficient motives to induce and 
controversy in the course of the history of the excite the act of the will or the strength ot apparent 
church. In the fifth century, the Pelagians denied motives to the contrary. When Jesus Christ said 
the whole doctrine of original sin, without, however, to the Jews, “ Y'e will not come unto me that ye may 
making any special objections to the doctrine of ini- have life,” he refers i*t to a natural but to a moral 
putation. Placaeus or La Place, a French divine of inability. President Edwards also points out an im- 
Saumur in the seventeenth century, the colleague portant distinction between two kinds of moral in * 
and friend of Amyraut, (see Amyraldists) the ability ;—tluit which is general and habitual, and that 
first who made a formal denial of the imputation of which is particular and occawmol. “ By a general 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, declaring that ori- habitual, moral inability,” says he, “ I mean an in- 
ginal sin is imputed to men not immediately but ability in the heart to all exercises or acts of will of 
mediately ; that is, not immediately by the sovereign that nature or kind, through a fixed and habitual in- 
decree of God, but mediately, or by inward depravity clination, or an habitual and staled defect, or want of 
transmitted from Adam to all his natural descend* a certain kind of inclination. 'J bus a very ill-natured 
ftP ti . 1 a Place was accused of heresy in 1645, man may be unable to exert such acts of bonevo- 
before the national synod of Charenton, by Antony Jcnce,#s another, who is full of good nature, com- 
Garissol, a divine of Montauban, and by his influence monly exerts ; and a man, whose heart is habitually 
the opinions of La Place were condemned in his ab- void of gratitude, may he unable to exert such and j 
■once. For a time he bore patiently this injurious such grateful acts, through that stated defect of a 
treatment, but at length, in 1655, he published a grateful inclination. By particular and occasional 
new disputation on the subject of imputation, in moral inability, I mean an inability of the will or ( 
which he showed that his opinions had been entirely heart to a particular act, through the strength or de- ! 
misunderstood by the synod. This explanation, feet of present motives, or of inducements presented 
however, did not satisfy his opponents, who continued to the view of the understanding, on this occasion.— 
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If it be so, that the will is Always determined by the 
strongest motive, then it must always have an in- 
ability, in tliis latter sense, to act otherwise than it 
does ; it not being possible, in any case, that the w ill 
should at present, go against the motive which has 
now, all tilings considered, the greatest strength and 
advantage to excite and induce it." 

INACII1A, a surname of Jo, the daughter of 
Inachna . (See next article.) 

IN A CIII JS, the most ancient deity of Argos, a 
river-god, and son of Oceanus and Tethys. 

INAUGHRATfO, the ceremony by which among 
the ancient Romans a person or a thing was conse- 
crated to the gods. It was performed by the Au- 
(j u its (which see), who offered prayer to the gods, 
asking them to show by signs whether the intended 
consecration met with their sanction. If the signs 
appeared favourable, the inauguration was regarded 
as completed. Though this ceremony properly be- 
longed to the augurs, the inauguration of the jlamcns 
devolved upon the college of pontiffs. Tins kings of 
Rome were inaugurated by the augurs as the liigh- 
priests of the people. Magistrates, tribes, and even 
the comitiuin came to be inaugurated, though no 
priestly dignity was conferred by means of it. 

INCANTATIONS. See E nciiantmkntb,' WiTcn- 

AFT. 

^INCARNATION (Lat. in came , in flesh), a word 
used to describo that solemn mystery by which the 
Son of God became man to accomplish our redemp- 
tion. It is thus described in Luke i. 35: “And the 
angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee : therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be bom of thee shall bo called the Son 
of God.” Now the Divine Word in becoming incar- 
nate took to himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul. The reality of his body may be proved of 
course by the same arguments by which wo are ac- 
customed to prove the reality of our own bodies. He 
hungered and thirsted, he w t s weary and slept, he 
was born and grew, he died and was buried ; thus 
showing that his body was no phantom as the Doce- 
ta> taught, but truly flesh and blood. That he pos- 
sessed a reasonable soul admits of equally easy and 
satisfactory proof. He grew in wisdom as well as 
in stature, he was sorrowful and deeply grieved, and 
moreover he died, his soul thus being separated from 
his body. But was he truly the son of Mary, did he 
take his flesh of her substance ? That this question 
must be answered in the Affirmative is ably and con- 
clusively proved by Mr. Dods, in his work l^Pu the 
Iucanmtion of the Eternal Word/ 14 If he took not 
a body,” says lie, “ of the substance of his mother, 
then was his whole life one continued scene of de- 
ception. Not only did Maxy call him her son, but 
he called her his mother, — he was subject unto her, 
and on the, crose he manifested his filia l duty to her 
by providing for her a hothe in the house of the be- 
loved disciple. Now if Mary was not as truly his 


mother, as any other woman is the mother of hex 
child, his recognizing her as his mother, from the 
beginning to the end of his life, was in reality a de 
ccption. And, as Tertullian most justly remarks, it 
the Marcionitos considered it as a degradation of the 
eternal Word, to suppose that he would submit to 
bo born of woman, it is surely a much greater degra- 
dation of him to suppose that he would profess to 
be her son, while in reality he was not. He would 
much rather be the son of Mary in reality, than 
falsely pretend to be so. Again, if he took not 
flesh of Mary, then is he no brother, no kinsman ot 
ours, and his right of redemption altogether fails. 
In this ease, he not only is not David's son, but be 
is not the son of man at all, os he almost uniformly 
calls himself,— -deceptively it must be admitted, tin 
less Mary was truly his mother. Neither in this 
case could we with any truth be said to be ‘ members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,' if in 
reality his body was a different substance, and de 
rived from a different source from ours. Moreovei 
he could not call us * brethren,’ any more than we 
can apply that appellation to the nngels that Burround 
the throne of God, or to the worm that crecpeth in 
the dust. Fellow-creatures they arc, but, without 
an entire community of nature, our ‘ brethren ’ they 
are not. And when we are required to 1 put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ/ we are required to do what is not 
merely a moral, but 'a physical impossibility, if there 
lie between us and him, the utterly impassable barrier 
of a different nature. If he took not his fleshly 
substance of the flesh of his mother, then not being 
as truly man as we are, he could not fairly meet and 
conquer our oppressor, or at least his victory can 
give no assurance of victory to us. For, to express 
a very common sentiment in the language of IrcnroViB, 

1 Had he not been man who conquered our enemy, 
he would not have been fairly conquered ; and on 
the other hand, had he not been God who gave us 
the victory, we could hold it upon no secure tenure/ 
And finally, if lie took not flesh of the substance of 
Mary, then was he not truly the ‘woman’s seed/ 
and the great original promise, upon which all sub- 
sequent promises arc built, remains as yet unfulfilled. 
But it is not more essential that the serpent’s head 
should be bruised at all, than it is that it should be 
bruised by the ‘woman’s seed/ lienee if Christ 
was not truly and really the 1 woman’s seed/ then 
the whole foundation of our hopes fails. Upon these 
grounds we not only hold it most important to be- 
lieve, but consider it to be most irrefragably proved, 
that Christ was as truly * made of a woman’ as we 
are, — that his body was truly a body composed of 
flesh and blood, as ours is/’ 

From this view of our Lord’s humanity it seems 
naturally to follow, as the late Mr. Edward Irving 
taught, that the nature which our Lord took upon 
him was a fallen, sinful nature, it beiug acknowledged 
by all Protestant churches at least, that the Virgin 
Mary was a fallen, sinful woman. The sinfulness of 
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Christ's human nature, however, does not necessarily 
follow from his being born of a sinful woman ; for 
neither is the body of man, viewed singly, a fallen 
body, nor the soul of man, viewed singly, a fallen 
soul, but the whole man consisting of both soul and 
body. The body of Christ, therefore, might partake 
of the substance of his mother without involving any 
necessity that he should he a fallen man. Again, 
the guilt of Adam's first sin and the depravity of his 
nature consequent upon the fall, could be propagated 
only, as far as we know, by ordinary generation. 
But as Jesus Christ descended from Adam in a 
singular and extraordinary way, it is plain that he 
was not at all involved in the guilt of Adam's sin, 
nor tainted by the contagion of the fall. Hence he 
is described as “ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners “tempted in all things like as we 
are, yet without sin.” It must be observed, besides, 
that the humanity of our Lord is termed “ a thing,” 
not a person, — “that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee ; ” and no wonder it is termed holy, 
when we find that it was generated by* the Holy 
Ghost, as the angel declared to Mary, “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” 

INCENSE, a compound of sweet spices, which 
was commanded in the Law of Moses to ho offered 
upon the golden altar. (See Altak of Incense.) 
The spices are mentioned in Exod. xxx. 34, to have 
been stacte, onyclia, and galbanum, with pure frank- 
incense, equal weights of each. This incense was 
offered twice every day, morning and evening, by the 
officiating priest, the people remaining without in 
solemn silence. On the great day of atonement, the 
high-priest himself took fire from the great altar in a 
golden center; and having received incense from 
one of the priests, he offered it on the golden altar. 
(See Atonement, Day of.) Incense is the symbol 
of prayer in Scripture. In the daily service of the 
temple, the priest, whose lot it was to burn incense, 
offered the incense of the morning sacrifice, between 
the sprinkling of the blood and the laying of the 
pieces upon the altar; and that of the evening sacri- 
fice, between the laying of the pieces upon the hltar 
and the drink-offering. 

Incense is Baid to have been offered among the an- 
cient Egyptians. Plutarch alleges that they offered 
incense to the sun, resin in the morning, myrrh at 
noon, and about sunset an aromatic compound, which 
they called Kypi Accordingly, on the Egyptian 
monuments are to be found representations of in- 
cense-altars. The use of incense in connection with 
the eudiarist in the Christian church was unknown 
until the time of Gregory the Great, in the latter 
part of the sixth century. After this period it be- 
came prevalent in the churches. Cardinal Bona, and 
other Romish writers, attempt to trace the use of 
incense as far back as the days of the Apostles. No 
mention of it, however, occurs in the writings of 
the first three centuries, with the exception of tbe 


Apostolical Canons, which speak of incense in tbs 
time of the oblation. These canons cannot, how- 
ever, be proved to have existed before the third ceu- 
tury, and indeed, the first reference to them as an 
entire collection is by the council of Nice a. i». 32f>. 
We find no allusion to the use of incense in the 
Apostolical Constitution a, which contain express ar- 
rangements for conducting the worship of the church. 
The use of incense has been discontinued in the 
Church of England since the Reformation, but is still 
preserved in the Church of Rome. 
ENCHANTMENTS. 8eo Enchantments. 

IXCIPIENTES (Lnt. ht*ginncrs\ a name some 
times applied to CATmicMLNS (which see) in the 
early Christian elutrch. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, an attribute of the 
Divine Being, having a reference to the limited 
understanding of the creature, which must necessa- 
rily Ikj utterly unable, to comprehend God. To 
understand God, oh has been well said, we must 
needs he Gods. “ Who can by searching find out 
God? Who can find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion?” 

1NCORRLTT1COL2E. flee Aputiiaktodo 

CITES. 

INCUMBENT, the present possessor of a bene- 
fice. 

INDELIBLE CHARACTER, a spiritual sign 
alleged by the Romish church to be impressed upon 
the soul by certain sacraments, which cannot there- 
fore be repeated. The sacraments which convey 
this indelible character arc baptism, confirmation, 
and orders. Romish divines differ considerably in 
opinion as to the precise nature of this indelible 
character ; some placing it in an external denomina- 
tion, others in a real relationsfiip ; some in an abso- 
lute entity, and others in the initerabilily of the 
sacrament itself. All of them agree, however, in 
classing it among their articles of faith. The pas- 
sages of Script urc by which they allege it to be proved, 
arc 2 Cor. i. 21, 22, “ts’ow he which htahlishcth us 
with you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God ; who 
hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spi- 
rit in our hearts,” and Eph. i. 13, “ In whom ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation : in whom u1m> after that ye 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
pj omise.” The councils of Finn uce and of Trent 
lay down distinct definitions of sacramental charac- 
ter; the one terming it a certain spiritual indelible 
mark, the other a certain spiritual indelible sign; 
while bdth declare that the three sacraments which 
impress this character cannot be repeated. Bee 
Sacraments. 

INDEPENDENCE, an essential attribute of the 
Supreme Being. It implies his existence in and of 
himself, without depending on any other being what- 
ever. This indeed necessarily follows from the per- 
fection of Ids nature os un derived and un communi- 
cated, and from his infinite superiority to all other 
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beings, which could not be aHnertod of him if he were 
in the slightest degree dependent on them. 

INDEPENDENTS. Sec Congregation alists. 

INDEX EXPURGATOR1US, a class of cata- 
logues of authors and works censured and corrected 
chiefly by expurgation or erasure of passages. They 
arc issued from time to time by the Church of 
Kornc, and published by authority of her ruling 
members or societies so empowered. During the 
pontificate of Sixtus IV., regulations were laid down 
for preventing the printing of any work except such 
as was previously licensed by an officer appointed for 
that purpose ; and in the tenth session of the coun- 
cil of Latcran under Leo X., it was decreed that no 
one mulct the penalty of excommunication should 
dare to publish any new work without the approba- 
tion either of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place 
or of the Holy Inquisition. This class of Indexes 
°ontaiiiB a particular examination of the works oc- 
lurring in it, and specifies the passages condemned 
to be expunged or altered. 

INDEX PROHIJUTOKIUS, a class of cata- 
logues of authors and works wholly condemned by 
the Church of Rome. It specifies and prohibits en- 
tire authors or works, whether of known or unknown 
authors. This book has been frequently published 
with successive enlargements, down to the present 
time, under the express sanction of the reigning Pon- 
tiff'. The first regular Index was constructed after a 
decree of the council of Trent, delegating that under- 
taking to the Pope. Pius IV. lost no timo in pre- 
paring a catalogue, with certain rules prefixed, all of 
which he sanctioned by the authority of a bull. 

INDIANS (North American), Religion of. 
See North American Indians (Religion of). 
JND1FFKKENT Till NOS. See Adiavhokists. 

IND1GETES, a mime given among the ancient 
Romans to those godB who had once lived upon 
earth as ordinary mortals, but after their death had 
been exalted to the rank of deities. They were the 
hero-gods of the Ronmus, tfiid worshipped as the 
protectors of their country. See Hero-Worship. 

1NDRA, one of the inosf ancient gods of Hindu- 
ism (which see), lie was the god of light, and was 
one of the Triad of the Vaidic period. Ho is not 
unfrequently styled “ lord of heaven.” The name 
Indra is of doubtful origin, meaning cither “ blue,” 
or “the illuminator,” or “the giver of rain.” lie 
occupies a prominent place among the Vaidic gods, 
and in the Rig- Veda, lie is represented as the off- 
spring of Aditi, the mother -of the universe. In the 
next period of Hindu mythology, the Borne Indra 
becomes u deity of the second order, and he occupies 
only the fourth heaven. In the Vedas he is “ a per- 
sonification of the phenomena of the firmament, par- 
ticularly in the capacity of sending down rain.” He 
is the god of clouds and storms, and engages in 
battle with the demon Yritra, who withholds the 
periodical rains on which the country depends for its 
fertility. He is represented as young and hand- 


Borne, with a beautiful nose or chin, wearing two 
golden earrings, ever joyous and delighting in exhi- 
larating draughts of the Soma juice. “ One man,” 
says the Rig-Veda, “ propitiates him with sacrifice, 
another worships with mind averted : to the first lie 
is like a lake to a thirsty traveller ; to the other like 
an over-lengthening road.” He is sometimes re- 
cognized in the samo Veda as the Creator. 

INDUCTION, in the Church of England a term 
used to denote putting a minister in actual, or, as 
the canon law calls it, “ corporal,” possession of the 
church to which he is presented, along with all its 
temporalities. A prescutee, though admitted and 
instituted by the bishop, is not complete incumbent 
until he has been inducted. The bishop or ordinary 
issues a mandate for induction addressed to the arch- 
deacon, who either inducts in his own person, or 
issues a precept for others to do it. The method 01 
induction is as follows The archdeacon or person 
inducting takes the clerk by the hand, and lays it up- 
on the key, or upon the ring of the church-door, or 
if the key cannot be had, and there is no ring on the 
door, on an y part of the wall of the church or church- 
yard, and pronounces these words : “ By virtue ol 
this mandate I do induct you into the real, actual, 

and corporal possession of the church of with 

all the rights, profits, and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging.” After making this declaration, the in- 
ductor opens the door, and puts the person inducted 
into the church, who usually tolls a bell to make his 
induction notorious to the jwirish. The Archdeacon 
or other inductor now certifies the induction, either 
in a separate document, or on the back of the bisli- 
j op’s mandate. The word Induction is often employed 
?lw Presbyterians to denote the ceremony by which 
|i n ordained minister is admitted into a ministerial 
■barge by the Presbytery ol* the bounds within which 
the charge is situated. 

^INDULGENCE, the remission, according to the 
Romish church, of the temporal punishment due to 
sins, remitted as to their guilt by the power of the 
keys, without the sacrament, by the application ot 
the satisfactions which are contained in the treasury 
of the church. This treasury is described by Dens 
as the collection of the spiritual goods remaining in 
the divine possession, the distribute n of which is 
intrusted to the church ; and the collection is made 
from the superabundant satisfactions of Christ, along 
with the superfluous satisfactions of the Virgin Mary 
and of the other saints. On the subject of indulgences, 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. declares, “ I also affirm 
that the power of indulgences was left by Christ to the 
church, and that the use of them is most wholesome 
to Christian people.” Indulgences are divided into 
local, real, and personal ; into plenary, non-pl ena ry, 
more plenary, and most plenary ; and into perpetual 
and temporal. The Pope, according to the view of 
Romanists, is the sovereign dispenser of the church's 
treasmy, and this power he dispenses to bishops in 
their respective dioceses. The power of granting 
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plenary indulgences to all Christians is vested in the 
Pope ; but the power of a bishop to grant indul- 
gences is limited to his own diocese. It is by divine 
right that the Pope claims to exercise this power, 
while it is possessed by the bishops only by eccle- 
siastical right. This distinction is domed by the 
Gallican church, which holds that all bishops possess 
this power on an equal footing with the Pope him- 
self. Indulgences are uot only wont to he granted 
to the living, but to souls already in purgatory, of 
whom Bellarmine says, that “ the Pope applies the 
satisfactions of Christ and the saints to the (h ad. hy 
means of works enjoined on the living. They arc 
Applied not in the way of judicial absolution, hut in 
tree way of payment.” 

^Tho passages of Scripture which are usually ad- 
duced by liomanists in support of indulgences, are 
such as these, Matt. xvi. 19, “ And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven John xxi. 15, “ Peed rriy 
sheep;” Col. i. 24, “ Who now rejoice in niy suffer- 
ings for you, and fill up that which is behind of tho ! 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is tho church;” 2 Cor. ii. 10, To whom ye 
forgive any thing, I forgive also : for if I forgave any 
thing, to whom I forgave it, for your Mikes forgave 
1 it in the person of Christ;” and John xx. 25, 

“ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted un- 
to them ; and whose soevor sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” Some llomish writers, for example Du- 
randus, deny that indulgences have any foundation 
either in Scripture or in the ancient Christian Fal hers. 
Thomas Aquinas tells uh, that there were some in 
the church who affirmed that the intention of the 
church in indulgences was only, by a pious fraud, to 
draw men to charitable acts, which otherwise tiny 
would not have done. Indulgences being usually 
expressed in large and general terms, tho question 
came to be discussed among the Schoolmen, whether 
the power of indulgences extended as far as the 
words implied. Some asserted that indulgences sig- 
nified as much as the church declared, but with these 
conditions, that there be sufficient authority in tho 
giver, and necessity in the receiver ; that he believe 
the church to have power to forgive him ; that he be 
in a state of grace, and give a sufficient compensa- 
tion. Some asserted that common indulgences were 
efficacious only for sins of ignorance; others for 
venial sins; others for penances negligently per- 
formed ; others for the pains of purgatory. Some 
maintained that indulgences extended no farther than 
the canonical power of the church ; others that they 
included the judgment of God. 

It is not easy to discover the precise period At 
which indulgences began to be issued by the Romish 
church. . The earliest trace of them is probably to 
be dated from the ninth centuiy, when the Peniten- 
tial Books gave iirections for substituting alvnsgiv- 
tl 


ing instead of canonical punishments ; and theso 
exchanges appear soon to have degenerated into a 
system of regular bargaining with penitents on tho 
part of the church. The first formal indulgence on 
record seems to be that which was bestowed hy 
Pontius, archbishop of Arles, A. n. 1016, on anew 
conventual church. In tho eleventh century, the 
Popes too began occasionally to issue plenary in- 
dulgences. This was done, for instaucc, by Bene- 
dict IX., and Alexander II. After tho time of 
Gregory VII. tins popes began to promise full par- 
don in return for certain important services rendered 
to the church. As early as the year A. i>. 1 UK), Ur- 
ban II. granted a plenary indulgence and remission of 
sins to all such persons as should join in the Crusades 
to liberate the sepulchre of Christ. from tho hands of 
infidels. It became customary, also, to grant indul- 
gences to such as, without adventuring in their own 
persons, should provide a soldier for these expedi- 
tions. According to Morinus, the French bishops 
professed, during the twelfth century, to remit a 
third or fourth part of penance to persons who should 
contribute a certain sum of money towards the build- 
ing or restoring of a place of worship. In this way 
Mauritius, bishop of Paris, built the splendid cathe- 
dral of Notre I lame, and four abbeys. Innocent 1 II., 
in a. i>. 1215, imposed restrictions on episcopal in- 
dulgences on account of some abuses which had 
arisen, for not only were indulgences bestowed hy 
the. popes on those who took part in tho successive 
Crusades, but. several orders of monks, with papa) 
sanction, offered peculiar indulgences with trifling 
demands. In a. (>. 1300, Boniface V HI. proclaimed 
the year of jubilee, in which the most complete for- 
giveness of sin was to be guaranteed in return for 
small contributions in money. 

Tho doctrine of indulgences came now to he a re- 
cognized dogma of the Church of Rome, and at 
length Clement VI. first proclaimed it in his Jubi- 
lee- Bull issued in A. l>. 1343, when he reduced the pe- 
riod of Jubilee from onojmndrcd to fifty years. Ur- 
ban VI. altered the Jubilee in 1389 to every thirty- 
third year, and, accordingly, Boniface IX. repeated 
it in 1390, and not contented with the increased re- 
venue which the indulgences of that year afforded 
him, he offered the Jubilee-Indulgence for sale out 
of Rome in the years following, and, besides, drove 
a jsordid traffic in indulgences under various names. 
**ThuH the system of indulgences prevailed more anil 
more extensively as time advanced, and although, in 
consequence of its glaring abuses, the Council of 
Constance sought to keep it within bounds, yet so 
rapidly did indulgences multiply, that they formed a 
characteristic feature of the fifteenth century. The 
Jubilee and Postjubilcc years now returned at shorter 
intervals, and at length in 1470, a standing ordinance 
was determined on by Paul II. according to which 
every twenty-fifth year was to be a jubilee year. 
“General indulgences,” sa^s Gieseler, “were fre- 
quently granted for taking part in warlike expeditions 
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Against unbelievers, and enemies of the papal see, or 
put up to sale for the maintenance of such wars. 
Other indulgences were conceded for other services 
rendered to the church. Besides, various ecclesias- 
tical associations, especially the monastic orders, 
were provided with rich indulgences, not only for 
their own members ; but the later orders, particularly 
the Mendicants, were supplied for a lucrative trade 
with laymen as well as with other orders. More- 
over, the numerous resorts of pilgrimages were en- 
dowed with large indulgences ; and at length indul- 
gences were granted for certain festivals, for certain 
prayers, even in honour of crowned heads. That 
the papal indulgence extended over purgatory too, 
had been long ago maintained by some divines, 
though impugned by others. Now, the doctrine, 
that it availed there j>er iriodnm tuffrayii, was the 
one most generally held, and was even officially rati- 
fied by Sixtus IV. in 1477. Henceforth the Popes, 
in their bulls of indulgence, continually issue decrees 
in favour of souls in purgatory, and demean them- 
selves, in spite of that mitigating formula, as holding 
full authority over it, and as gate-keepers of heaven, 
and dispensers of everlasting blessedness. Persons 
who denied this universal power of the Popes were 
persecuted, and the Sorbonne alone curbed its ex- 
travagant exaltation. Besides there were several 
other graces connected with the Pope’s indulgences, 
some of which, as for instance the concessions with 
regard to property unrighteously gotten, w ere open 
perversions of morality. Others, such as the per- 
mission to take milk diet in fasting times, contributed 
at any rate still further to perplex all ideas of con- 
science. As it was evident that this constitution of 
indulgences could produce no other than the most 
injurious effects upon morality : so these effects were 
still further heightened by the universal frauds, which 
were constantly intermingled with the traffic in in- 
dulgences. Moreover at times forged indulgences, 
which even outstript the real in stupidity, wero often 
believed by the common penile : at times the Pope’s 
indulgence preachers overstopt their commission, 
and were ashamed of no method of turning their in- 
dulgences, like common wares, to the best possible 
account. Thus the papal sale of indulgences was 
universally regarded as a mere money-speculation ; 
and it happened more and more frequently that the 
very act, which was announced as the dispensation 
of the loftiest spiritual graces, was not allowed by 
the secular nobles, or was regarded with suspicion, 
or gave rise to the strongest remonstrances. Now 
also men began to come forward in increasing num- 
bers, whose zeal in the cause of religion and moral- 
ity was especially directed against the system of 
indulgences; although persecution was usually the 
reward of their labours,” 

The evils connected with the traffic in indulgences 
had now become so manifest, that not a few earnest 
mon publicly protested tfgainst the whole system as 
un scriptural in its- character and immoral in ita 


effects. In Germany, and in the Netherlands, in- 
dulgences were loudly denounced by many otherwise 
warm friends of the church. In the face, however, 
of the opposition to the Bystem which was begin- 
ning to be manifested in various parts of Europe, 
Leo X., with an exhausted treasury, and earnestly 
intent upon the completion of the immense fabric 
of St. Peter’s at Komc, which had been commenced 
on so magnificent a scale by Julius II., issued a bull 
granting plenary indulgences to all who should con- 
tribute towards the accomplishment of his favourite 
object. The right of promulgating these indulgences 
in Germany, along with a share in the profits arising 
from them, was granted to Albert, Elector of Metz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief 
agent for retailing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar of great zeal and eloquence. 
“ The indulgence dealers,” Bays D’Aubignd , 11 passed 
through the country in a gay carriage, escorted by 
three horsemen in great state, and spending freely. 
One might have thought, it some dignitary on a royal 
progress with his attendants and officers, and not a 
common dealer or a begging monk.” For a time 
Tetzel drove a lucrative trade, but at length the 
princes and nobles were irritated at seeing their vas- 
sals drained of so much wealth in order to replenish 
the Papal treasury. Men of piety lamented the 
credulousness of the people, and all began to wish 
that an end were put to this shameful traffic, which 
was injurious alike to the welfare of the community 
and the interests of true religion. It was at this fa- 
vourable juncture that Martin Luther first began to 
call in question the efficacy of indulgences. An ear- 
nest controversy now commenced, which ended in 
the establishment of the Reformation in Germany, 
whence it rapidly spread to other European countries. 

In consequence of the withering exposure which 
Luther and the other Reformers had made of the 
abuses practised in the sale of indulgences, the 
council of Trent found it necessary to decree that 
while the use of indulgences should be retained in 
the church, “all wicked gains accruing from them 
shull be wholly abolished.” In the same spirit Pius, 
in 1567, revoked all the indulgences which had been 
granted for lucrative purposes. Paul V., in 1606, 
repealed all those which were granted by his prede- 
cessors to the Regulars of every Order, and gave 
others in their place. Innocent XI. in 1678, also 
withdrew many indulgences as false, forged, and 
apocryphal. Indulgences have continued, neverthe- 
less, down to the present day to be issued by the 
Roman see, more particularly on the occasion of a 
jubilee. ' 

1NDULGENTIA (Lat. indulgence), a name 
sometimes applied to baptism in the early Christian 
church, as being attended, when blessed by the Spirit, 
with absolution or the remission of sins. This ordr 
nance was always esteemed the most universal abao 
lution and grand indulgence in the ministry of the 
church 
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INDULTS, a term used in the Church of Home 
to denote the power of presenting to benefices 
granted to certain persons by the Pope. Sometimes 
indults have been given to kings and sovereign 
princes. In 1424, Pope Martin V. presented an 
indult to the parliament of Paris, which, however, 
they refused to accept. The cardinals likewise liave 
an indult granted them by agreement between Popo 
Paul IV. and the sacred college in 1555, which is 
always confirmed by the Popes at the time of their 
election. Thus the cardinals have the free disposal 
of all the benefices depending on them, without be- 
ing interrupted by any prior collation from the Popo. 
By this indult they may also bestow a benefice in 
commendam. 

INDWELLING SCHEME, a hypothesis of very 
high antiquity, which alleged the pre-existence of 
Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity, thus 
constituting, as some have supposed, the Logo a, the 
wisdom and power of God, by whom the worlds 
were made, and the whole dispensation of Provi- 
dence has been since administered. The Jews have 
ever been wont to assert that the soul of the Messiah 
was made before all creatures. This opinion was 
strongly maintained by Dr. Thomas Goodwin and 
Bishop Fowler, hut inure especially by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, in his ‘Glory of Christ as God-Man.* The 
Indwelling Scheme appears to be founded, both in 
name and in reality, on Col. ii. 9, “ In whom dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.** It sup- 
poses the human soul of Christ not to have been 
created at liis conception in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, but to have existed previous to his incarna- 
tion in union with the Godhead. See Pbk-Exist- 

ENT3. 

INFALLIBILITY, a privilege claimed by the 
Church of Home, in virtue of which she declares 
that she cannot at any time cease to be pure in her 
doctrine, nor fall into any destructive error. r fhis 
prerogative she alleges she has received from Christ 
as the true Catholic church, and, therefore, she re- 
quires and expects tliat the whole Christian world 
should bow to her decisions. In proof of the infalli- 
bility of the church, Romanists are wont to addhee 
various passages of Scripture, such as these : Matt, 
xvi. 18, “ And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; 11 
John xx. 23, “ Whose sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them;” Matt, xxviii. 20, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world John 
xvi. 13, 41 Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you Into all truth : for he shall 
Hot tpeak of himself; hut whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak : and he will shew you things to 
come;" 1 Tim* iiL15, " The church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of truth." 

In addition to the support wliich Romanists sup- 
pose the doctrine of infidUbUity to derive from Scrip- 
tun, they are accustomed to aigue, that the Catho- 


lic church cannot err in her doctrines, because they 
have regularly descended to her, link by link, in an 
unbroken chain from llie apostles themselves, whose 
inspired infallibility was universally acknowledged. 
But considerable difference of opinion exists in tlio 
Romish church as to the precise seat of this infalli- 
bility. Some suppose it to be seated iu the univer- 
sal church scattered over the whole world ; others 
allege it to reside in the Pope ; others in a general 
council independent of the Pope ; and others still, in 
a general council with a Pope at its head. 

The opinion which places infallibility in the Pope Is 
held by the Jesuits, and almost without exception by 
the Italian clergy, who, above all others, are under 
papal influence. It 1ms been (unbraced, also, by the 
councils of Florence, Late ran, and Trent. Accord- 
ing to Bcllamiine and Dens, however, the Pope Is 
liable to error in a personal and private capacity, and 
as some allege, may even bo guilty of heresy ami 
infidelity. The Jesuits and Canonists iu general, 
extend infallibility both to questions of right and oi 
fact. This was claimed by Leo himself in the l.ia- 
tcran council. 

The Italian school, while they vest infallibility in 
the Roman pontiff, vary with respect to the form 
which this prerogative assumes. They limit his in- 
fallibility to bis official decisions, but they differ us 
to the time when he is to lx* understood as speaking 
with official authority. Some allege that he does so 
only wheii lie decides in council ; others when he de- 
cides according to Scripture and tradition ; and others 
still when ho decides after mature ami diligent exa- 
mination. The most general opinion, however, on 
this subject is, that the Pope is infallible when, in 
bis public and official capacity, as bead of the church, 
he gi ves forth his instructions on points of faith and 
morality. But even on this view of the mattergreat 
variety of opinion exists in the Romish church. 
Some say that the Pope speaks in his official capa- 
city when he enacts laws, and others when he issues 
rescripts. A large party in the present day hold, 
that the question as to the infallibility of the Pope 
is a point not of faith but vmply of opinion. 

In opposition to the Italian, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Ultramontane party, the Gallican church, 
or Cisalpine party, has always held that infallibility is 
seated in a general council lawfully assembled ; and 
that the Pope, as distinct from the council, is liable 
to error, and in case of disobedience, is subject to de- 
position by the council The Pontiff*# liability to 
error, even in matters of faith, has been maintained 
accordingly by the ablest French divines, and con- 
ceded by many of the popes themselves. The Gal 
lican view of infallibility was held by the general 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. 

A third party differ on this question from both the 
French and Italian schools. This party may be con- 
sidered as represented by Dr. Milner, who, in his * End 
of Controversy,* thus defines Infallibility : M A general 
council," he says, 44 with the Pop! at its head, or the 
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Pope himself issuing a doctrinal decision which is 
received by the great body of Catholic bishops, is 
secure from error.” According to this theory, a 
Pope or a council may singly fall into error ; but 
when united they are infallible. This opinion of 
course goeB to overthrow the decisions of the first 
and second councils of Nice, the council of Ephesus, 
and that of Constantinople, in all of which the Pope 
presided neither in person nor by proxy. And, again, 
several general councils were not sanctioned, but, on 
the contrary, resisted by pontifical power. 

Another, though a very small section of the Ro- 
mish community, considers infallibility as lodged in 
the church universal, comprehending the assembly of 
all the faithful. But even this party, small though 
it be, is divided into two sections ; the one holding 
that the church universal implies only the clergy 
scattered throughout all Christendom ; the other al- 
leging that it includes both the clergy and the laity, 
who form collectively the church Catholic. .Such 
are the varied opinions existing in the Romish church 
as to thepreciso seat in which the infallibility of the 
church resides. The church has not given her au- 
thoritative decision on this much vexed question, and, 
therefore, the utmost diversity of sentiment is allowed 
to prevail upon the. subject. It is also doubtful bow 
far this infallibility extends. Some limit it to arti- 
cles of faith and precepts of morality ; others make 
a distinction between matters of right and forte, and 
also between facts simply, and facts connected with 
faith. The united opinion of all Protestant churches 
is, that, infallibility resides not in the church, but in 
the Bible; and, therefore, to its decisions nil must 
implicitly bow. This is the standard, the only true, 
infallible standard to which all the opinions both of 
! individuals and of churches must ultimately be re- 
ferred. And if any person or community of persons 
wish to be guided into all the truth, they must look 
for the aid of the infallible heavenly Teacher, even 
I the Spirit of the Living God, who, while he makes 
I use of the word as his instrr.ment, gives light along 
iwitli the truth, and thus teaches savingly and to profit. 
INFANT-BAPTISM. L Sec Baptism. 
INFANT-COMMUNION. See Communion (In- 
fant). 

INFANTICIDE, the practice of destroying in- 
fants. This barbarous and inhuman custom has pre- 
vailed among almost all heathen nations, showing 
very strikingly the truth of the scriptural statement, 
14 The dork places of the earth are full Of the habita- 
tions of horrid cruelty;” and the correctness of the 
apostolic description of the heathen, as being “ with- 
out natural affection.” The Canaanites, in ancient 
times, sacrificed their sons and their daughters to 
devils or demons. (See HUMAN SACRIFICES.) The 
Jews also were guilty of this (prime, having learned 
it from the heathen nations around them. Even 
among the ancient Greeks infanticide waa not un- 
known. The Spartans.*for nstance, permitted only 
promising children 'to be reared, all the other! being 


without remorse put to death. But in modem hea- 
thendom this horrid custom has been extensively pre- 
valent. In the Sandwich islands, it was estimated, by 
the foreigners who first visited them, that two-thirds 
of the infants bom were destroyed by their own 
parents. Mothers would cast their children into a 
hole dug in the earth, and covering them up, would 
trample upon them with their feet, and thus stifle 
their cries. In the Georgian and Society Islands, it 
is almost incredible to what an extent this practice 
was carried. On this subject we may adduce the 
testimony of the Rev. John Williams, as given in 
his 4 Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the Soutli 
Sea Islands: 1 “Generally, I may state that, in the 
Socioty Islands, I never conversed with a female 
that, had borne children prior to the introduction oi 
Christianity, who had not destroyed some of them, 
and frequently as many as from five to ten. During 
the visit of the deputation, our respected friend, G. 
Bennett, Esq., was our guest for three or four 
months; and, on one occasion, while conversing on 
the subject, ho expressed a wi>«j 4,0 oiuain accurate 
knowledge of the. extent to which this cruel system 
had prevailed. Three women were sitting in the 
room at the time, making European garments, under 
Mrs. W.’s direction ; and, ufter replying to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s inquiries, I said, ‘I have no doubt but that 
each of these women have destroyed s j»mc of their 
children. 1 Looking at them with an expression of 
surprise and incredulity, Mr. B. exclaimed, 1 Impos- 
sible! such motherly respectable women could nevet 
have been guilty of so great an atrocity. 1 * Well, 1 
I added, 1 we’ll ask them. 1 Addressing the first, I 
said to her, 1 Friend, how many children have you 
destroyed? 1 She was startled at my question, and 
at first charged me with Link indness, in harrowing up 
her feelings by bringing the destruction of her babes 
to her remembrance ; but, upon hearing the object 
of my inquiry, she replied, with a faltering voice, 4 1 
have destroyed nine. 1 The second, with eyes suf- 
fused with tears, said, *1 have destroyed seven; 1 and 
the third informed us that she had destroyed five 
Thus three individuals, casually selected, had killed 
onc-and-twenty children l — but I am happy to add, 
that these mothers were, at the time of this conver- 
sation, and continued to be so long «e I knew them, 
consistent members of my church. 

“ On another occasion, I was called to visit the 
wife of a chief in dying circumstances. She had pro- 
fessed Christianity for many years, had learnt to read 
when nearly sixty, and was a very active teacher in 
our adult -school. In the prospect of death, she sent 
a pressing request that I would visit her immedi- 
ately ; and, on entering her apartment, she exdaim-, 
ed, 4 0, servant of God 1 come and tell me what 1 
must do. 1 Perceiving that she was suffering greet 
mental distress, I inquired the cause <tf it, when she 
replied, 4 1 am about to die, 1 aro kbo ut to die.’ 
•Well/ I rqjoined, 1 if it be so, what creates thii 
agony of mind? 1 4 Oh I my sins, my sins, 1 the cried; 
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*1 am about to die.' I then inquired what the par- 
ticular sins were which bo greatly distressed her, 
when she exclaimed, * Oh my children, my murdered 
children ! I am about to die, and I shall meet them 
all at the judgment-seat of Christ.’ Upon this I in- 
quired how many children she had destroyed, and, to 
my astonishment, she replied, 1 1 have destroyed 
sixteen 1 and now I am about to die/ As soon as 
my feelings would allow me, I began to reason with 
her, and urged the consideration that, she hud done 
tliis when a heathen, and during ‘ the times of igno- 
rance, which God winked at;’ but this afforded her 
no consolation, and again she gave vent to her ago- 
nized feelings by exclaiming, * Oh my children, my 
children l 1 I then directed her to the * faithful saying, 
which is worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners/ This imparled 
a little comfort; and after visiting her frequently, 
and directing her thoughts to that blood which 
cleansetli from all siu, I succeeded, by the blessing of 
God, in tranquillizing her troubled spirit ; and she 
died, about eight days after my first interview, ani- 
mated with the hope i that her sins, though many, 
would all be forgiven her/ 

“ The modes by which they perpetrated this deed 
of darkness were truly affecting. Sometimes they 
put a wet cloth upon the infant's mouth ; at others, 
they pinched their little throats until they expired. 
A third method was to bury them alive. And a 
fourth was, if possible, still more brutal. The mo- 
ment the child was born, they broke the first joints 
of its fingers and toes, and then the second, if the 
infant survived this agonizing process, they dislo- 
cated its ancles and the wrists ; and if the powers of 
endurance still continued, the knee and elbow joints 
were then broken. This would generally terminate I 
the tortures of the little sufferer; but if not, they 
would resort to the second method of strangulation. 
We had a servant in our employ for fifteen years, 
who previously performed infanticide as her trade ; 
and we have many times listeued with feelings of the 
deepest agony, while she lias described the manner 
in which she perpetrated the horrid deed/’ 

Infanticide prevails also in China. Mr. Barrow 
computes from authentic data that not less than nine 
thousand children are exposed in the streets of Pe- 
kin every year, and as many more in tho provinces. 
He states that it is part of the duty of the police to 
carry aw ay in carts every morning those that have 
beenjHnd| during the night, some of them still 
are all carried to a pit without the 
vm^^^^Kried promiscuously. In some parts of 
J ^^^^®paiticularly in Orissa, and the eastern 
ffgal, the people frequently offer their 
in sacrifice to Gaoga, by drowning them in 
er. At onetime the revolting crime of infanti- 
lis extensively practised in Benares, and the 
sing districts. “The great supporters of this 
nHous practice,” at we are informed by one who 
long resident in India, “were formerly the Rajh- 


poots, the Rajhkomars, and the Uajhvansis, among 
whom a single female infant was never permitted to 
exist, nor did thoy consider their destruction as an 
act of sin or cruelty, though I am unable to believe, 
as many have affirmed, that they regarded the sacri- 
fice as an acceptable offering to the gods. It Appears 
rather to have originated in convenience, on account 
of the ruinous expense attending their marriage, and 
to have been practised without fear of offence to the 
deities, for their belief is, that the souls of those 
daughters who were thus destroyed were eventually 
returned to them in the persons of sons; and when 
this did not appear to be homo out by the birth of n 
male child, it. only followed that Siva was displeased, 
and conciliation was resorted to, until a son should 
really be born to them. In those cases it was usual 
to seek propiliution by placing the next female in- 
fant in the hands of the Brahmins, to be solemnly 
sacrificed in the temple, of Uancsa, whereby that god 
might be moved to compassion for the babe., and lie 
induced to intercede with Siva for the future birth of 
male children to tho parents. It is easy to perceive 
whence this delusion had its commencement, since a 
handsome douceur to tho immolating priests was an 
indispensable part of the ceremony, which in all re 
spects differed from the method of destruction pri- 
vately used. In tho latter place the operation was 
performed with very little form or expense, by wlmt 
the Hindoos call drinking milk . No sooner had the 
sex of the infant been ascertained, than a cauldron of 
warm milk was brought into the apartment where 
the mother lay, and after prayers for the child’s 
return in the form of a son, the little innocent was 
immersed in the milk, and held down until life be- 
came extinct, and then it was carried to tho Ganges 
and thrown into the stream. When, however, tho 
deed was committed to the Brahmins to be executed 
by way of sacrifice to GnneKu, the poor babe was 
carried to the temple, and, being laid upon its back, 
was, after certain diabolical ceremonies, destroyed 
by the club of the inlmihan fakhir /' 

In sonic districts of India, the inhuman parents 
have been known to bury their living children up to 
the throat in the earth, leaving the head exposed to 
the attacks of the wild boasts and birds of prey ; 
others have bound the poor innocents by the feet to 
the branch of a tree, there abandoning l hem to the 
most horrible of deaths; others have hurled them 
from a height into the waters of a sacicd river. In 
Madagascar, the fate, of the infant depends on the 
calculation of lucky and unlucky days. Should the 
destiny of the child be declared by the astrologer to 
be evil, the poor helpless babe is doomed to destruc- 
tion. The practice of infanticide lias been long preva- 
lent in Madagascar , and although, during the reign of 
ltadama, it was abolished, the inhuman custom has been 
again revived with all its attendant circumstances of 
barbarity. From Mr. Moffat we Warn that the Bush • 
men in South Africa will kill thgir children without 
remorse on various occasions, as wlxen ffiey are ill 
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shaped, when they are in want of food, when the 
father of a child has forsaken its mother, or when 
obliged to flee from the fanners or others ; in which 
case they will strangle them, smother them, cant 
them away in the desert, or bury them alive. There 
are instances of parents throwing their tender off- 
spring to the hungry lion, who stands roaring before 
their cavern, refusing to depart till some peace-offer- 
ing be made to him. Many other instances of the 
j prevalence of infanticide among heathen nations 
might be mentioned, but those which we have, ad- 
duced are sufficient to show that wherever men are 
unenlightened and uninfluenced by gospel truth, 
cruelty and inhumanity characterize the human heart. 

INFER!, the gods of the lower world among the 
ancient Greeks and Homans, as distinguished from 
the gods who dwelt in the high or heavenly regions. 
The Greeks, however, more generally applied the 
term inftsri to the inhabitants of the infernal regions, 
including both gods and I lie souls of the departed. 
Seo Hull. 

INFERIOR, sacrifices which the ancient Romans 
offered at the tombs of their deceased relatives at 
certain periods. They seem to have regarded the 
manes of their ancestors as gods, and hence they pre- 
sented to them oblations consisting of victims, wine, 
milk, garlands of flowers, and other things. See Fu- 
nkkajj Utter. 

INFIDELS, unbelievers, a general term used to 
describe all who subscribe to any of the different 
forms which unbelief has assumed. It comprises 
those who deny the Divine existence, or, as they arc 
usually termed, Atheist*; those who deny the Di- 
vine Personality, and arc called Pantheists; those 
who deny the Divine Providential government, 
and receive the name of Naturalists ; those who 
admit the existence and government of God, but 
deny the authority and inspiration of the Bible, 
and who arc denominated Deists ; thoso who con- 
sider human reason as the measure and test of 
Divine Revolution, and who' bear the designation of 
Rationalists; and those who. like the Secularists of our 
own day, deny the possibility of establishing, bv va- 
lid argument, anything whatever which is beyond the 
reach of our bodily senses ; or the adherents of the 
religion of Humanity, who ignore all written revela- 
tion, and find religion only in the outward universe 
and the inward man ; or the Humanists of the last 
century in Germany, who sought to sink Christianity 
in the elements of human nature. Infidelity assumes 
the most diversified shapes and aspects, according to 
the age and country in which it makes its appear- 
ance. And yet in all its varied forms, by one dis- 
tinctive feature it is uniformly characterized— its be- 
ing strictly negative. It denies rather than affirms ; 
it disbelieves rather than believes. Its creed is com- 
prised in one single article, brief but comprehensive : 
“ I beliove in all unbelief.'* At one time it assails 
the being, the attributes, the Personality, the Provi- 
dence of God ; at another it seeks to demolish the 


Arguments for the genuineness, the authenticity 
the inspiration, the exclusive authority of the Word 
of God ; at another it controverts the soul's immor- 
tality, and a judgment to come. At one time it is 
metaphysical ; at another, physical ; at another mo-J 
ral, in its character and bearings. The rapid advance 
which the natural sciences have made during tha] 
last quarter of a century, particularly in the departll 
ment of geology, has tended, in no slight degree, to] 
alter the whole aspect of the infidelity of our day. I 
affects to wear the appearance of a regular Bcientifi 
argument, which, by the introduction and plausibl 
explanations of the development hypothesis, wouI< 
seek to destroy our confidence in the statements c 
the Bible. Such is the decided tendency of th t 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and works of a similar kind 
But if we have a physical school of infidels, wo hav 
also a metaphysical school, who endeavour, by th 
most profound subtleties, to undermine the authority ! 
of the Bible. To this latter school belong the Emer 
sons and Theodore Parkers of our own day, who at 
tempt to discredit the. outward and objective revela 
tion of the Scriptures, by substituting in its place ai 
inward and subjective revelation in the conscious 
ness of the human being. “ Recent theories,” says 
Dr. Banncrman, “ on the subject of inspiration have 
left us in doubt as to what, in the volume of Scrip 
ture, is the wisdom of God, and what the foolishness 
of man. It is not now merely the ancient form of 
the error that meets us in regard to the different de- 
grees and kinds of inspiration attributed to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Scriptures of God. But the very 
distinction itself between what is of God and what is 
of man has been done away with ; the objective re- 
velation is confounded, or, to a great extent, identi- 
fied with the subjective belief ; and the spiritual 
intuition or convictions of man are made to occupy 
the place, and mimic the authority, of an inspiration 
by God. In the same manner, recent tendencies of 
religious speculation and feeling have served to re- 
vive, in all its former interest and importance, the 
question of the sole and supreme authority of the 
written and inspired Word of God. On the one 
side, we have the claims put forth on behalf of the 
intellectual powers or inward intuitions of ipan to be 
the judge of truth apart from the Word and autho- 
rity of God, and to receive the communications of 
that Word only in so far as they commend them 
selves to his reason or spiritual apprehensions ; and, 
on the other side, we have dangers to the truth no 
less imminent. To find an infallible interpreter for 
the infallible Word of God; to find rest from the 
conflict of doubt and unbelief without the responsi- 
bility or the pain of the exercise of private judg- 
ment and personal inquiry ; to enter the haven of 
undisturbed faith, without passing through the storm 
of conflicting opinion — this is a desire at all times 
most natural to the human heart, and especially so 
in an age like the present of reviving earnestness in 
religion ; — and hence an approximation to the views 
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and tenets of the Popish church, on the subject of 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition, is a state of 
feeling extensively prevalent in the midst of us.” 

It is wonderful to what an extent a cliange of 
name may sometimes be successful in removing old 
prejudices, which may have been connected with a 
system. Infidels in this country have, of late years, 
attempted by this paltry subterfuge to insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of the public. They 
are no longer Atheists and Infidels, as in former days, 
but simply Secularists, who allege that tl precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another;” and that “there exist, inde- 
pendently of Scriptural authority, guarantees of mor- 
als in human nature, intelligence, and utility.” The do - 
sign of such statements is obviously to set aside the 
Bible as the rule of human faith and duty, and to 
substitute, as impelling motives of action, the things 
which are seen and temporal for those things which 
are unseen and eternal. See Intuitionists, Secu- 
larists. 

INFINITY, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being. He must necessarily be boundless ; we can 
assign to him no limits either in duration or space. 
The material universe cannot be otherwise than finite 
or limited, form being essential to matter, and Form 
being necessarily finite or confined within bounds. ; 
But we cannot conceive limits to Him who created 
the universe. His necessary existence must, as far 
as we can perceive, be necessary in every point of 
ipaco, as well as in every moment of duration. The 
self-existent First Cause of all things must neces- 
sarily be infinite, both in space and duration, other- 
wise there might be a point in both the one and the 
other, where his presence and power were alike 
awanting. See God. 

INFKALAPSARI A NS (Lat. infra, below, lap**, 
the fall}, a name applied to those Calvinists who be- 
lieve unconditional election, on the part of God, to be 
subsequent to the foreseen apostasy of man. Ua- 
genhach alleges that the synod of Dort approved of 
the In/ralapmrian scheme. The utmost, however, 
that can be said upon the subject is, tliat its decrees 
make no express mention of Supralripearianisin. 

INFULiE. See Garlands. 

INGATHERING (Feast of), an ancient Jewish 
festival observed on the day which, immediately fol- 
lowed the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Hence it is often called the eighth day of that feast, 
although it was undoubtedly a separate festival in 
token of thanksgiving for the safe ingathering of the 
fruits of the ground. After dwelling- in booths for 
seven days the people returned to their houses, and 
on the day thereafter they observed the Feast of In- 
gathering. No servile work was allowed to be done 
on it, and praises were sung to God at the temple 
with trumpets and instruments of music. On this 
day they read the last section of the law, and began 
the first lest they should appear to be more joyful in 
mding the law than willing to begin it. There was 


no sacrifice of six bullocks as on the Feast of Ta 
barnacles, but of only one bullock. A peculiar bene- 
diction was used on this festival, called the Royal 
Blessing, in allusion to 1 Kings viii. 66, 11 On the 
eighth day he sent the people away; and they blessed 
the king, And went unto their tents joyful and glad ol 
heart.” They observed the same solemnities, how- 
ever, about the pouring out of water, as they had 
done on the seven preceding days. This eighth day 
festival came to be held in great veneration among 
the Jews, And the Rabbis thus speak of it: 41 The 
eighth clay shall be holy. Thou geest, O God, that 
Israel in the Feast of Tabernacles offers before theo 
seventy bullocks for the seventy nations for which 
they ought to love us ; but for our love they are oui 
adversaries. The holy blessed God, therefore, saith 
to Israel, offer for yourselves on the eighth day.” 

ING KN, a hero-god of Japan, and a native oi 
China, who lived about the year 16fi0, lie was a 
zealous liudsdoist. or Budhist , and looked upon as an 
illustrious saint. But he was more especially vener- 
ated because in answer to a Kitoa, or special pray©* 
which he offered, a plentiful rain had fallen in a time 
of drought. 

INGHAMITES, the followers of Benjamin Ing- 
ham, Esq. of Abcrford Hall, Yorkshire. About, the 
year 17^12, ho left the Church of England and joined 
the Society of the first Methodists at Oxford. lie 
accompanied John and Charles Wesley on their first 
voyage to Georgia in North America; ami on his 
return homo, after a year’s absence, ho parted from 
the Methodists, and attached himself to tho United 
Brethren. In a short time he set out on an itiuorat 
ing tour in the North of England, and established a 
number of churches on the footing of tho INDEPEN- 
DENTS or Cong it kg a tiona limth (which see.) Mr, 
Ingham was married to Didy Mary Hastings, daugh- 
ter of the Countess of Huntingdon ; and in imitation 
of that excellent lady, he devoted much of his wealth 
to the advancement of the cause of Christ throughout 
England. In 1760, Mr. Ingham, having met with 
the writings of Mr. Glas and Mr. Sandeman, adopt- 
ed some of their opinions, both in reference to 
doctrine and discipline ; and in consequence many 
of his followers abandoned him, but a great num- 
ber Still continued to adhere to him. The churches 
which belonged to his communion admitted their 
members by lot, like the Moravian Brethren, and 
required them to declare their experience, that tho 
whole Society might judge of the gracious change 
which had been wrought in their hearts. The con- 
gregations soon began to fall into confusion and dis- 
order, and Mr. Inglu&rn found it necessary to remo- 
del them, laying aside some of those peculiarities 
which had given rise to contentions among the mem • 
bers. He contended very strongly for the imputed 
righteousness of Christ ; but he objected to the lan- 
guage usually adopted in speaking of distinct persons 
in the Godhead. He practised infant baptism, but 
did not consider a plurality of elders to be necessary 
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for the dispensation of church ordinances, lie par- 
ticularly inculcated upon his fol’owers the impro- 
pricty of eating things strangled or partaking of 
blood. Remains of the Jnghamitea are still found in 
England) but they arc a very small body, only nine 
congregations having been reported at the last cen- 
sus in 18.01. 

INITIATI, a name applied to the faithful in the 
early Christian church, as being initiated, that is ad- 
mitted to the use of sacred offices, and to the know- 
ledge of the sacred mysteries of the Christian reli- 
gion. Hence Chrysostom and other ancient writers, 
whim speaking of any doctrines which were not ex- 
plained to the catechumens, were wont often to say, 
“ The initiated know what is said.” St. Ambrose 
addresses a work expressly to the hutiati. 

INLAG A, a class of spirits, the worship of which 
forms tlm most prominent feature in the supersti- 
tious practices of Southern Guinea. They are the 
spirits of dead men; but whether good or e\il 
spirits, even the natives themselves do not know. 
The spirits of the ancestors of the people are called 
Abambo ; but the fnlat/d are t ho spirits of stran- 
gers, and have come from a distance. Sick, mid 
especially nervous persons, are supposed to bo 
possessed with one or other of these classes of spi- 
rits, mid various ceremonies are performed to de- 
liver them from their power. In the first instance 
the pationt is taken to a priest or priestess, who ap- 
plies certain tests in order to discover to which class 
of spirits the disease belongs, and this being ascer- 
tained, the patient is put under the care of the proper 
priest. The ceremonies in both eases are very simi- 
lar. They are thus described by Mr. Wilson, who 
was for many years resident in the country: “In 
cither case a temporary shanty is erected in the 
middle of the street for the occupancy of the patient, 
the priest, and such persons as are to take part in 
the ceremony of exorcism. The time employed in 
performing the ceremonies is seldom less than ten 
or fifteen days. During this period dancing, drum- 
ming, feasting, and drinking are kept up without in- 
termission day and night, jmd all at the expense of 
the nearest relatives of the invalid. The patient, 
if a female, is decked out iu the most fantastic 
costume ; her face, bosom, arms, and legs are streak- 
ed with red and white chalk, her head adorned with 
red feathers, and much of the time she promenades 
the open space in frout of the shanty with a sword 
in her hand, which she brandishes in a very menac- 
ing way against the by-standers. At tho same time 
Bhe assumes as much of the maniac iu her looks, 
actions, gestures, and walk, as possible. In many 
cases this is all mere affectation, and no one is de- 
ceived by it. But there are other cases where these 
motions seem involuntary and entirely beyond tho 
control of the person ; and when you watch the wild 
and unnatural stare, the convulsive movements of 
the limbs and body, the unnatural posture into which 
the whole frame is 'occasionally thrown, the gnash- 


ing of tho teeth, and foaming at the mouth, and the 
supernatural strength that is put forth when any 
attempt is made at constraint, you are strongly re- 
minded of cases of real possession recorded in the 
New Testament.’* 

The priests have certain tests by which it is known 
when the patient is healed, and he is required in 
token of gratitude for deliverance to build a small 
house or temple near his own, in which the spirit 
may reside, to take occasional offerings to him, and 
pay him all due respect, failing which, he is liable to 
renewed assaults at any time. Certain restrictions 
also are laid upon the dispossessed demoniac, lie 
must refrain from certain kinds of food, avoid certain 
places of common resort, and perform certain duties; 
otherwise the spirits will assuredly recover their 
power over him. See Dkmonb. 

INNER MISSION, a scheme of operations de- 
vised of late years in Germany, fur elevating the 
masses within the pale of the church from their 
destitution and corruption by united efforts, espe- 
cially in the form of societies, without being undo 
the management of organized Christian churches 
Its objects and aims ore thus sketched by L)r. Kali 
nis, who, being himself a Lutheran of the High 
Church party, is opposed to all efforts for the Chris- 
tian izat ion of tho masses made by bodies not 1 laving 
an organic connection with the church. “Tho Inner 
Mission," says he, “ opens to children, to whom the 
parents cannot devoto the necessary care and atten- 
tion. its infant-schools and nurseries; to destituto 
and demoralized children, its asylums and reforma- 
tory schools; and takes care of the spiritual and 
temporal improvement of the adults, in Sunday 
Schools and Young Men’s Associations. It takes 
care of the poor in relief-associations, which not only 
support, but also watcli over the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of their charge. It nurses the sick; gets up 
healthy and cheap lodgings; increases, iu savings’ 
banks, the mite of the poor; seeks, by the power ol 
communion, to educate the intemperate to renuncia 
tion ; penetrates into the gaols of the criminals, and 
takes care of those who have been dismissed; circu- 
lates Bibles and Christian books, for awakening 
Christian faith and love, and seeks to make the Sun- 
day again a Sabbath, a day of rest and of elevation to 
the Lord. It takes care of prostitute girls ; descends, 
reproving and helping, into the abodes of filth ; offers 
to the travelling journeymen places of spiritual re- 
creation ; brings the Word of God to the crowds Oi 
labourers who do not find time to take care of their 
souls ; endeavours to strengthen destitute and sunken 
congregations, by itinerant preachers; educates 
nurses, who not only attend to the bodies, but also 
to the souls of the sick.” 

From this statement, though given by one who 
looks upon tho Inner Mission with a jealous eye, it 
is quite plain that it has reference chiefly to domes- 
tic heathenism, which has crept into German Pro- 
testantism to such a fearful extent, and it proposes 
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by all legitimate means to reclaim the heathen masses 
to living Christianity. The originator and the main- 
spring of this noble work, which bids fair to iufuso 
new life into German Protestantism, is l>r. Wiclicm, 
one of the greatest and best men of the age. This 
eminent Christian philanthropist was bom at Hamburg 
in 1808. lie studied at Berlin under Sclileiermacher 
and Neander, and even while yet a student, tie con- 
ceived A strong desire to devote himself to the Chris- 
tianization and moral elevation of the humbler classes. 
In 1833, he opened a sort of ragged school miller 
the name of the ‘Kauhe liana,’ or Hough House, in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Horn, about three 
miles from Hamburg. “ This noble establishment, 11 
says 1>. Scliaff, “is a large garden full of trees, 
walks, flowers, vegetables, and adjoining corn-fields, 
with several small, but comfortable, wood-houses, 

’ and a neat, quiet chapel. It embraces various work- 
shops for shoemaking, tailoring, spinning, baking, 
&c., a commercial agency ( Agentur ) lor the sale of 
the articles made by the boys ; a printing and pub- 
lishing department ; a lithograph and wood engrav- 
ing shop, and a book-bindery— all in very energetic 
and successful operation. Many excellent tracts and 
books arc annually issued from the Institution, also 
a monthly periodical, under the title 4 Flieycndc 
Blatter,' Fly Leaves, which is, at the same time, the 
organ of the central committee of the German Church 
Diet for Inner Mission. The children are divided 
into families, each about twelve in number, and con- 
trolled by an overseer, with two assistants. These 
overseers are generally theological students who pre- 
pare themselves here for pastoral usefulness. Many 
of them liave already gone out to superintend similar 
institutions in Gorman v, Switzerland, and Russia, 
established on the plan of the Hough House. The 
general management is. of course, in the hands of 
Wiclicm, who is universally respected and beloved, 
as a spiritual father.” 

After labouring for several years in this private 
work of faith and labour of love, Dr. Wicbem con- 
ceived the design' of enlisting Christians of the dif- 
ferent Evangelical denominations of German Protes- 
tants in the great and truly Christian scheme of the 
Inner Mission. A noble opportunity presented' it- 
self in 1848 of calling the attention of bis fellow 
Christians in Germany to the grand idea which for 
fifteeu years had been occupying much of his time 
and thoughts. The first Kirchektag (which see), 
or Church Diet, met that year at Wittenberg, for 
the purpose of consulting on the true interests of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Five hundred 
Christian men, both clerical and lay, were assembled 
from all parts of Germany. Dr. Wickera was pre- 
sent at that deeply solemn and interesting meeting, 
and having made a powerful and heart-stirring appeal 
on the all-important and urgent work of the Inner 
Mission, a resolution was passed, that one of the 
leading objects which should be kept in view in the 
proposed confederation of the Evangelical German 


Churches must be the furtherance of ecclesiastical 
and social reforms, especially Inner Mission. Prom 
the meeting of that great, assembly over the grave 
of Luther at Wittenberg, this benevolent Christian 
enterprise has every year formed one. of the chief 
topics of discussion at the Kirchentag, which con- 
tinues its sittings for lour days, two of which are 
devoted to the congress of Inner Mission. The 
cause has received a remarkable impulse from the 
sanction of the Kirchmtitg, and although strongly 
opposed by the High Church Lutherans, it lias 
spread since 1848 with unusual rapidity all ovo 
Germany and Switzerland, and at this day the Inner 
Mission is looked upon by evangelical Christians as 
one of the most important movements which has 
evt‘r been made, by means of associations of private 
Christians in any country. 

INNOCENTS (Festival of Tin.), a festival in* 
stituled in memory of the. murder of the children at 
Bethlehem, on the occasion of the birth of Christ. 
This cruel massacre of the innocents is thus recorded 
in Mat. ii. 10, “Then Herod, when he saw that he. 
was mocked of the wise, men, was exceeding wroth, 
and sent forth, and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to the time which lie 
hud diligently enquired of the. wise men.” At an 
early period in the history of the Christian church, 
these murdered children began to be spoken of as 
Christian martyrs. Irenaius says, “Christ, when he 
was an infant, made infants martyrs for himself, and 
sent them before liini into bis kingdom.” Cyprian 
speaks in similar language. Hilary declares that 
Bethlehem flowed with the blood of the martyrs, and 
that they were advanced to heaven by ihe glory of 
martyrdom. Augustin also says, “Those infants 
died lor Christ, not knowing it : their parents be- 
wailed them, dying martyrs: they could not yet 
speak, and yet for all that they confessed Christ: 
Christ granted them the honour to die for his name : 
Christ vouchsafed them the benefit of being washed 
from original sin in their own blood.” The same 
Christian Father tells us, that the church received 
them to the honour of her martyrs. Origi n not only 
calls them the first-fruits of the manors, but says 
that their memorial was always celebrated in the 
churches after the manner and order of the saints, as 
being the first martyrs that were slain for Christ. It 
is not unlikely that the festival of Kwvhaxy 
(which see), may at an early period have included Ha 
one of its objects the coimneinonition of the massacre 
of the innocents. When this event came to have a 
separate festival of its own does not appear. It is 
observed now, however, on the 28th of December. 

§ Greek church in their calendar, and the Abyssi- 
churrh in their offices, mention fourteen tbou- 
childmi as having perished at Bethlehem by 
inhuman decree of Herod. 
vQUJcsITION, a sacrM tribunal or court of jua- 
tice, erected with Papal sanction in Homan Catholic 
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countries for the examination and punishment of 
heretics. Historians are by no means agreed as to 
the precise period at which the Inquisition was 
founded. From the establishment of Christianity 
by Constantine, penal laws were both enacted and 
executed against heretics, as being in the view of the 
Christian Emperors enemies to the peace and pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. Theodosius, however, 
is generally allowed to have been the first of the 
Homan Emperors who pronounced heresy to ho a 
capital crime (see Heretics), and the first sangui- 
nary law which doomed heretics to death was passed 
A. i). 382. About this time, we find officers, called 
Inquisitors, employod to assist in the execution of 
the bloody enactments, which visited with the sever- 
est punishment the slightest deviation from wliat was 
considered to be the orthodox doctrine of the church. 
These officers, however, were not like the Inquisi- 
tors of the Romish church in after ageH belonging to 
the clerical order, but laymen appointed by the Ro- 
man prefects. 

Heresy was from early times viewed by the church 
as a very heinous crime, incurring excommunication 
in its severest form ; but so far were the clergy 
from desiring the death of heretics, that Martin, 
bishop of Treves, strongly remonstrated witli the 
Emperor Maximus against putting the heretic Pris- 
cillian to death — a deed which he declared M all the 
bishops of France and Italy regarded with the ut- 
most abhorrence.” And we find Augustin protest- 
ing to the proconsul of Africa, “ that rather than see 
tho punishment of death inflicted upon the heretical 
Donat iHts, both ho and all his clergy would willingly 
perish by their hands.” 

As centuries rolled onward, the proceedings against 
heretics were marked by increasing severity, until 
in the eleventh century capital punishment, even in 
its most dreadful form, that of burning alive, was 
extended to all who obstinately adhered to opinions 
differing from the received faith. It was not, how- 
ever, until the thirteenth century, that the court of 
the Inquisition was first established, its immediate 
motive being the suppression of the alleged heresy 
of the Aldioenses (which see). At the Eatcran 
council in 1215, in the midst of the thirty years’ 
bloody crusade against these determined opponents of 
the Church of Homo, the plan of an inquisition or sa- 
cred tribunal for the punishment and extermination of 
heretics was conceived by Innocent III., who then 
occupied the Papal see. At a council held at Tou- 
louse in 1229, it was ordered that a permanent In- 
quisition should bo established against the heretics. 
It was not, however, until Pope Gregory IX. in 
1233 had deprived the bishops of the power of pun- 
ishing the heretics of their respective dioceses, and 
intrusted that duty to the friars of St. Dominic, that 
the Inquisition was erected into a distinct tribunal. 
These Inquisitors of the Faith, as they were called, 
held their first court in tfie city of Toulouse. This 
dreaded tribunal was "gradually introduced into All the 


Italian States except Naples, into some parts of 
France, and into the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal 
The proceedings of the Inquisition, at its first estab- 
lishment, were comparatively simple, and their exa- 
minations were conducted much in the same way as 
in ordinary courts of justice. Nor did the church, 
in these trials for heresy, pretend at the outset to 
assume any other than a merely spiritual authority. 
Convicted heretics being excommunicated by ths 
spiritual tribunal of the Inquisition were handed over 
to the secular power, which consigned them to the 
flames. Gradually the authority of the Inquisitors 
was extended, and they were called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment, not only upon the words and ac- 
tions, but even upon the thoughts and intentions of 
the accused. It was not sufficient that a man could 
prove himself innocent of any expression or overt 
act which could he considered as detrimental to the 
Church of Rome ; if they could only, by the appli 
cation of cruel torture, extract from him a confession 
of having wronged the church in thought, they forth- 
with pronounced him guilty of heresy. No sooner 
did a man incur the suspicion of heresy than spies, 
called Familiars of the Inquisition, were employed 
narrowly to watch him with the view of discovering 
the slightest possible excuse for handing him over to 
the sacred tribunal of the Holy Office. The tortures to 
which the accused were subjected, in order to obtain 
such a confession as the Inquisitors desired, were ol 
three kinds, which are thus described by Mr. Sho- 
herl, in his ‘Persecutions of Popery:’ “The first, 
called squassation, consisted in tying hack the arms 
by a cord, fastening weights to his feet, and drawing 
him up to the full height of the place by means of a 
pulley. Having been kept suspended for some time, 
ho was suddenly let down with a jerk to within a lit- 
tle distance of the floor, and with repeated shocks 
all his joints were dislocated; for this species of tor- 
ture was continued for an hour and sometimes longer, 
according to the pleasure of the inquisitors present, 
and to what the strength of the sufferer seemed ca- 
pable of enduring. If this torture ^ras not sufficient 
to overcome him, that of water was resorted to. He 
was obliged to swallow a great quantity, and then 
laid in a wooden trough, provided with a lid that 
might be pressed down as tight as the operators 
pleased. Across the trough was a bar, on which the 
sufferer’s back rested, and by which the spine was 
broken. The torture by fire was equally painful. 
A very brisk fire was made ; and, the prisoner being 
extended on the ground, the BoleB of his feet were 
rubbed with lard or some other combustible matter, 
and placed close to the fire, till the agony extorted 
from him such a confession as his tormentors re- 
quired. Not satisfied with their success, the judges 
doomed their miserable victims to the torture a sec- 
ond time, to make them own the motive and inten- 
tion for the actions which they acknowledged to have 
committed ; and a third time, to force them to re* 
veal their accomplices or abettors. 
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41 If these infernal cruelties failed to wring a con- 
fession, artifices and snares were resorted to. Sub- 
orned wretches were sent to their dungeons : pre- 
tending to comfort and assist them, or even to lx? 
prisoners like themselves, they launched out against 
the Inquisition as an insupportable tyranny and the 
greatest of all the scourges with which God had ever 
afflicted mankind. Their dupes fell the more readily 
into the Rnare, as it is hard to withstand the services 
of friendship and compassion performed for us when 
in the extremity of misery. The inquisitors seconded i 
these artifices to the utmost of their power. They 
assured the sufferers that, they sympathized with 
them ; that all they aimed at was their conversion ; 
that the slightest confession, which they might make 
to them in private, and which they promised to keep 
inviolably secret, would be sufficient to put an end 
to their afflictions and to procure their liberation. 

u The upshot was that, if the accused was held to 
be convicted in the judgment of the inquisitors, or 
by witnesses, or by his own confession, he was sen- 
tenced, according to the heinousness of the .offence, 
to death, to perpetual imprisonment, to the galleys, 
Hogging, or some other punishment. After condem- 
nation, the execution was deferred for one or perhaps 
several years, that the sacrifice of a great number of 
delinquents at once might produce a more striking 
and terrible offect." 

The cruel death by which the Inquisition closed 
the career of its victims was styled in Spain and Por- 
rugal an Auto-da-Fe' (which see), or Act of Faith, 
being regarded as a religious ceremony of peculiar 
solemnity. These wholesale executions in Spain were 
for a long time of very frequent occurrence. The 
Roman Catholic writer Llorente, who was for some 
years secretary to the Spanish Inquisition, computes 
that from 1481 to 1517, no fewer than 13,000 human 
beings were burnt alive, 8,700 burnt In effigy, and j 
17,000 condemned to different penances. Thus, in 
the short space of thirty-six years, 181,423 persons 
were sentenced by the several Inquisitorial Tribunals 
of Spain alone. The Jews and the Moors formed 
the great majority of the victims of the Holy Office. 

It was not until the eighteenth century, that though 
the Inquisition retained its original constitution'al- 
most unaltered, yet the horrors of that dark tribunal 
began gradually to abate. The awful spectacle of 
an auto-da-Jt was now more rarely exhibited. But 
even during that century cases, from time to time, 
occurred, in which, by the authority of the Inquisi- 
tion, individuals were committed to the dames. The 
Holy Office of the Inquisition in Spain, however, 
was abolished by Napoleon Buonaparte in 1808, and | 
its funds applied to the redaction of the public debt. | 
It was restored by Ferdinand VII., in 1814, but 
totally abolished by the constitution of the Cortes in 
1820, and, on the recommendation of the chief Euro- 
pean powers in 1823, its re-establishment was re- 
fitted. According to the calculation of Llorente, in 
hit 1 History of the Spanish Inquisition/ compiled 


from its own records, it Appears, that, from the year 
1481 to 1808, this tribunal condemned in Spain alone, 
341,021 persons. 

The abolition of the Holy Office in Spain was 
generally supposed to lutve been followed by the 
extinction of similar tribunals in other parts of Eu- 
rope, where they had existed and been in opera 
tion. This, however, was not the ease in regard 
to Romo at least. From the statements of M. Tour 
non, who was prefect of the department of Rome 
from 1810 to 1814, it would appear that when the 
French took possession of the eternal city in 1808, 
they found the prisons of the Inquisition nearly empty 
ami learned that they had been so lor many years 
before. Rut whatever may have been the state of 
matters at the period referred to, it was at all events 
found to be necessary in 1825 to rebuild the prisons. 
From that time till the revolution in 1818, when the 
Pope fled from Rome, nothing further was heard of the 
Holy Office ; but when the government passed into the 
hands of the Constituent Assembly, that body sup- 
pressed the Inquisition, and when the prisons were 
thrown open, only a single ecclesiastic and a solitary 
nun were found lodged there, the former being a bish- 
op, who had been imprisoned for upwards of twenty 
years. Skeletons of human bodies were found in the 
vaults of the building, which, from the manner in 
which they were placed, must have been deposited 
there at a comparatively recent period. Sinco the 
occupation of Romo by the French, the prisons of 
the Inquisition appear to have been used for the con- 
finement of criminals not amenable to the laws. 
There is no evidence, however, that the atrocious 
cruelties formerly perpetrated by the Holy Office, 
either have been, or are likely soon to he revivod. 
That the spirit of Rome is persecuting and intolerant, 
her past history too plainly shows, but it is earnestly 
to be hoped that in future, such is the intelligence 
of the age and the refinement of advancing civiliza- 
tion, as well as the progress of more enlightened 
views on the subject of toleration, that the Inquisi- 
tion will never again he permitted to lighl its fires, or 
to torture its victims uyder the hallowed name of 
religion. 

INSACRATI (Lat. unconsemted), a name given 
in the ancient canons to the inferior orders of the 
clergy in the Christian church. Thus in the coun- 
cil of Agde, the uncomecrated ministers are forbid- 
den to touch the sacred vessels, or to enter into tbf 
diaamicon or sanctuary. 

INSTALLATION, the act in the Church of Eng- 
land of giving posHf'Ssion of his office to a canon or 
prebendary of a cathedral, by placing him in his 
stall. 

INSTITUTION, the act in the Church of Eng- 
land by which the bishop commits to a clergyman 
the cure of a church. No person can be instituted 
to any benefice unless he be in priest's orders. It 
he has been already ordained by a bishop, he must . 
present his letters of orders, anil show a testimonial j 
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of pro* jOus good behaviour, if tho bishop shall re- 
quire it ; and further, he must manifest himself, on 
due examination, to be worthy of his ministry. At 
his institution, the presentee subscribes, in the pre- 
sence of the ordinary, the Thirty-Nine Articles , ami 
also the following three articles : 

41 1. That the king’s majesty, under God, is the 
Only supremo governor of this realm, and of all other 
his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causeB, as tem- 
poral ; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s 
Muid realms, dominions, and countries. 

41 2. That the Jlook of Common Prayer, and of or- 
dering of bishops, priests, and deacons, containetli 
in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, and that 
it may lawfully so be used; and that he himself will 
uso the form in the said book prescribed in public 
prayer, and Administration of the sacraments, and 
none other. 

44 3. That he allowed h the Book of Articles of re- 
ligion agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the convo- 
cation holdeii ut London in the year of our' Lord God 
one thousand five hundred sixty and two; ami that 
he acknowledged all and every the articles therein 
contained, being in number nine-and-thirty, besides 
the ratification, to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 

44 An oath is taken against simony — ‘ I, A. B., 
do swear, that 1 have made no simoniacal pay- 
ment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself, or by any other, to my knowledge, 
or witli my consent, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, place, prefer- 
ment, office, or living — [respectively and particularly 
naming the same t whercunto he is to be admitted , in- 
ititirted, collated , installed \ or confirmed'] nor will at 
any time hereafter perform or satisfy any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise, made by any 
other without my knowledge or consent. So help 
me God, through Jesus clirist.’ Also the Outh of 
Allegiance — 4 1, A. U., do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful and bear true, allegiance 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. So help me God. 1 
And the Oath of Sovereignty — * l, A. B., do swear, 
that I do from my heart, abhor, detest, and abjure, 
as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the Tope, or any authority of the Sec of Rome, 
may he deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
any other whomsoever. And I do declare that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, pre eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me God. 1 
There is, likewise, the Oath of Canonical Obedience 
to the bishop; and e«*ery clergyman, on being either 


licensed to a curacy, or instituted to a benefice, signs 
the following declaration : — 4 1, A. B., do declare that 
l will conform to tho Liturgy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, as it is now by law estab- 
lished; 1 which is subscribed in the presence of the 
bishop, or of some other person appointed by the 
bishop as his 4 commissary. 1 11 These various oaths 
having been taken, a particular and distinct entry of 
tlju institution, mentioning the date, the name of the 
pltron of the living, and other circumstances, is to be 
nmdi* in the public register of the Ordinary. 
■^INSPIRATION. It was the general belief o 
the ancient Christian church, *lmt the prophets and 
Apostles wrote as well as taught under t Be inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, that is, they were unerringly 
guided into all the truth, and their writings must 
therefore be regarded as infallible. That such wai 
the belief of the Jews in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the time of Christ, is clear from 
the statement of Josephus, who says, that his coun- 
trymen universally believed them to have been writ- 
ten by men, “as they learned them of God himself 
by inspiration,” and were jimtly regarded as divine. 
“How firmly wc* have given credit,” lie says, “ to 
these books of our own nation, is evident from what 
we do : for during so many ages ns have already 
passed, no one hath been so bold as either to add 
anything to them, to take anything from them, or to 
make any change in them ; hut it is become natural 
to all .Jews, immediately, and from their very birth 
to esteem those hooks to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and if occasion he, willingly 
to die for them.” In the New Testament also we 
have decisive testimony as to the inspiration of the 
Old. Thus Paul declares in 2 Tim. iii. 16, “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. 11 In Acts vii. 38, the 
Jewish Scriptures are termed “the lively oracles, 11 
and in Rom. iii. 2, and lleb. v. 12, they are. described 
as tho 44 oracles of God. 11 In John v. 39, our blessed 
Lord appealed to the ancient Jewish Scriptures in 
these words, 44 Search the scriptures ; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life : and they are they which 
testify of me.” And in regard to the New Testa- 
ment, the Apostles received the distinct sssuiance 
from the mouth of Christ, that the Father should 
send the Spirit, who should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance, whatso- 
ever he had said unto them. 44 Howbeit, 11 he Adds, 
“ when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, ho will guide 
you into all truth : for lie shall not speak of himself, 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that sliall lie speak : 
and he will shew you things to come. 11 And Paul 
declares in the name of his fellow-apostles, 1 Cor. ii. 
13, “ Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teachetb, but which -the Holy 
Ghost teacheth: comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. 11 John also speaks in the name of all his 
brethren thus, 1 John v. 6, “We are of God: h« 
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that knoweth God heareth u« ; be that is not of God 
heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error.” 

Not only the apostles, but the primitive churches 
also recognized the Barred Writings as inspired. 
Thus Justin Martyr, who was contemporary with 
the apostle John, says, that “ the Gospels were writ- 
ten by men full of the Holy Ghoat.” Irena* us, a 
few years later, declares, that “ the Scriptures were 
dictated by the Spirit of God, and that, therefore, it 
is wickedness to contradict them, and sacrilege to 
alter them.” The Fathers, however, differed in their 
views of inspiration; some took it in a more re- 
stricted, others in a more comprehensive sense. Hut 
they were usually more inclined to admit verbal in- 
spiration in the case of the Old than of the New Tes- 
tament ; and it was not till the canon of the New 
Testament had been completed, that they adopted 
concerning it the view’s which they had long enter- 
tained concerning the verbal inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Many' of the early writers held very 
strong views on the subject of inspiration. Eusebius 
of Gajsarea considers it highly improper for any man 
to assert that the sacred writers could have substi- 
tuted one name for another, for example, Abimelech 
for Achibh. Chrysostom calls the mouth of the 
prophets, the mouth of God, and Augustin compares 
the apostles with the hands which noted down that 
which Christ the head dictated. Many of the, Jews 
held that in penning the Old Testament, the inspired 
wTiters were entirely passive. 

The first of the ancient Christian writers wdio took 
up the notion of different degrees of inspiration, was 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who on this account incur- 
red the reprehension of the fifth (ecumenical synod. 
The Jews were accustomed to speak of three differ- 
ent degrees of inspiration. Muses, they alleged, 
possessed the highest degree, with whom God spake 
mouth to mouth ; the second, according to their view, 
was the gift of prophecy ; and the low est, tilt) inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, from which proceeded the 
holy writings or Hagiogrupha, The three degrees 
of inspiration often spoken of by Christian writers, 
re superintendence, elevation, and suggestiorv. This 
distinction is framed on the supposition that in some 
circumstances men would require a smaller portion 
of the Spirit’s influences than in others — a supposi- 
tion which is altogether gratuitous and unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say, that “ holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” All that they 
wrote was dictated by the express inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. To admit, even in the slightest de- 
gree, the unaided and uninspired exertions of erring 
man, is dangerous in the extreme. It throws an air 
of doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the sacred 
record. Nor are we relieved by the admission, that 
the sentiments are entirely of divine inspiration. 
Such is the power of language in modifying the 
thought intended to be conveyed, that even although 
the additional concession is made, that “ occasionally 


a more proper word or expression is suggested,” our 
confidence in the llible must be somewhat shaken. 
The sentiments are of divine origin, hut the mode of 
conveying them to us is, with a few slight exceptions, 
of man's devising. Such an opinion is highly dan- 
gerous. It is one of those unhallowed interferences 
with the express declarations of God which are too 
frequently to he charged upon speculative theolo- 
gians. Tho Spirit of Christ hath led the sacred i 
penman *‘ into all truth,” and if any nmn shall dare 
to assert tlmt they have clothed “the truth” in any 
case in such language as to convey an erroneous im- 
piYsaiofi to the mind of the reader, we unhesitatingly 
accuse the caviller of denying altogether the inspiration 
of the Bible; since to have been guided in thought, 
and to have been permitted to err in the expression 
of it, is to charge absurdity upon the Spirit of God. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that we speak not of 
any other than the original communications made 
from heaven. Errors in the transcription of manu- 
scripts, and iu tho translation of versions from one 
language to another have been permitted, but our 
present remarks are limited to that which forms the 
ground work of the whole. Our object is to main- 
tain the cntirenesH of the work of the Spirit in dic- 
tating to men tho sacred record. The objection 
against tliiB view of inspiration, founded on tliedi varsity 
of style which may be observed in the hooks of Scrip- 
ture, is scarcely worth a moment's notice; just hh if 
the Spirit, in operating upon the minds of men, must 
necessarily destroy the whole of their mental frame- 
work. 'l’li ere can be little doubt that, so far from 
feeling the slightest constraint, the writers of the 
sacred volume would carry forward their work to its 
completion without being conscious of v.riting under 
the influence of any KupcrriaturJ. impulse whatever. 
Such is the usual mode of the Spirit’s operation, at 
least in the work of conversion. Jt is silent and uri 
seen save in its effects, which are obvious and pal- 
pable to all. The sinner has been “made willing” 
in the day of the Itedeemer’a power, and in his whole 
deportment throughout the future part of his life, 
however diflmmt his actings may he from those of 
his unregcncrate state, they are characterized, in 
reality, by as much freedom in thought and action 
as before. Similar then, we are entitled analogically 
to reason, would be the operations of the Spirit in 
inspiration. In exerting his power over the mind, 
he acts, not by destroying the ordinary laws of 
thought and emotion, hilt by employing these very 
laws to accomplish his all -gracious purpose*. 

Various theories of inspiration have been proposed 
with the view of reconciling the. two different and 
apparently conflicting elements of the Divine and the 
human. Both are obviously in operation, but how 
much is to Imj attributed to the one, arid bow much 
to the other, it is difficult precisely to state. Some, 
as Eusebius and Chrysostom, merge the human ele- 
ment wholly in the Divine, man being entirely pas- 
sive, and the Holy Spirit being? the sole agent in the 
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matter. But the more common view of the subject 
Is, that the Divine is found in the contents of the 
communication, and the human in the chauncl through 
which the communication has flowed. Now the very 
use and design of inspiration, or the infallible guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, is to preserve the Divine 
contents from being injured by the human, and, 
therefore, imperfect channel through which they 
are made pass. Thu modern German school, 
however, represented by Ncander, Olshuusen, and 
ThoJuck, lose sight of the great end aud advantage 
of inspiration, and make a distinction between the 
actual revelation from heaven, and the outward and 
written record in which that revelation is contained. 
They admit the infallibility of the former, but they 
just as plainly and distinctly declare the fallibility 
of the latter. Opinions of a similar kind were stated 
by Soame Jenyns, in his ‘View of the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion.’ “I mulily ac- 
knowledge,” says this professed champion of Chris- 
tianity against the infidel, “that the Scriptures arc 
not revelations from God, but the history of them: 
the revelation is derived from God ; but the history 
of it is the production of men, aud therefore the 
truth of it is not in the least affected by their falli- 
bility, but depends on the internal evidence of its 
own supernatural excellence.” Such sentiments go 
far to discredit, and even to destroy the alleged in- 
spiration of the Sacrnl Writings. It is impossible 
for us to draw a practical lino of distinction between 
that which is actual Divine revelation, and that 
which is the mere human record of this revelation. 
“There is ail internal repugnancy,” Mr. Gillespie 
well remarks, “in the parts of this idea, That the 
Most Wise Being should bestow a universal revela- 
tion of himself upon man, and yet not provide suit- 
ably for the communication of the revelation. That 
such Being should reveal, for all time, a set of 
doctriuos about man’s condition and destination, 
as in relation to his Creator; and yet not make 
provision, at the same time, for an unobjectionable 
and perpetually valid vehicle for the revelation of 
the doctrines: this seems plainly to amount to a 
position tho constituents of which are so repugnant 
to each other that they must mutually destroy each 
other. The internal inconsistency is so great that 
nothing less than the destruction of the whole by 
itself cau bo the result. Self-destruction were the 
only end to which a whole composed of bucIi parts 
could logically attain.” 

Three different classes of men in modern times 
deny the doctrine of the inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Some, as Priestley, Belsham, and other 
Soeiuians of our own country, as well as Schleier- 
ntacher, De Wette, and other German divines, reject 
all miraculous inspiration. “I think,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ that the Scriptures were written without 
any particular inspiration, by men who wrote accord- 
ing to the best of their knowledge, and who from 
their circumstances could not bo mistaken with re- 


spect to the greater facts of whicn they were propef 
witnesses, but, like other men subject to prejudice, 
might be Jiuble to adopt a hasty and ill -grounded 
opinion concerning things which did not fall within 
the compass of their own knowledge, and which had 
no connection with any thing that was so.” 

Another class of writers, such as Michaelis, deny 
the universality of the inspiration, confining it to a 
part only of the sacred books, which they allow to 
be from God, while the others they believe to be 
from man. A third class of divines again, among 
whom are to be ranked Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Dick, 
believe the whole Bible to be inspired) * but not all 
parts of it equally inspired, some passages being writ- 
ten under one degree of inspiration, and others under 
another. According to this theory, the Scriptures 
may be considered as classed into the inspired, the 
half inspired, and the uninspired. “One part of tin 
Bible,” says Gaussen in his admirable ‘ Theopneustia, 

“ is from man, people venture to Bay, and the other 
part is from God. And yet, mark what its own lain) 
gnagc on the subject is. It protests that ‘ALaj 
fSwipture is given by iwqnrativn of God' It points! 
to no exception. What right, then, can we have to| 
make any, when itself admits none ? Just because 
people tell us, if there be in the Scriptures a certain 
number of passages which could not have been writ- 
ten except under plenary inspiration, there are others 
for which it would have been enough for the author 
to have received some eminent gifts, and others still 
which might have been composed even by a very 
ordinary person 1 Be it so ; but how does this bear 
upon the question ? When you have been told who 
the author of a book is, you know that all that is in 
that book is from Iiim— tho easy and the difficult, 
tho important and the unimportant. If, then, the 
whole Bible 1 is given by inspiration of God,’ of wdiat 
consequence is it to the question that there are pas- 
sages, in your eyes, more important or more difficult 
than others? The least among the companions of 
Jesus might no doubt have given us that 5th verse 
of the 11th chapter of St. John, * Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus;’ as the most 
petty schoolmaster also might have composed that 
first line of Athalie, 4 Into his temple, lo ! I come, 
Jehovah to adore.’ But were we told that the great 
Racine employed some village schoolmaster to write 
out his drama, at his dictation, should wo not con- 
tinue, nevertheless, still to attribute to him all its 
parts— its first line, the notation of the scenes, the 
names of the dramatis persona, the indications of 
their exits and their entrances, as well as the most 
sublime strophes of his choruses? If, then, God 
himself declares to us his having dictated the whole 
Scriptures, who shall dare to say that that 5th verse 
of the 1 1th chapter of St. John iB less from God than 
the sublime words with which the Gospel begins, 
and which describo to us the eternal Word? Inspi- 
ration, no doubt, may be perceptible in certain pas- 
sages more clearly than in others ; but it is not v on 
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tint account, leas real in the one case than in the 
other.” 

The moat recent school of Absolute Religionists, 
or those who adhere to wliat they term the Religion 
•f Humanity (see Humanity, Religion of), allege, 
that the pure instincts of our spiritual nature, enable 
us to determine what portions of the Holy Scriptures 
are divine, and really entitled to be called the Word 
of God. The subjective revelation is declared to ho. 
the teat of the objective, and man is made the judge 
of the inspired Word of God. In this view the true 
inspiration is that of human instinct, and the true 
revelation is the Word of God written in the nature 
of man, and the true design of the Spirit’s mission is 
to waken up a slumbering consciousness of Chris- 
tianity already planted in the soul. Such doctrines 
lead to the rejection of every kind of outward reve- 
lation. Man is constituted his own Deity, and the 
instincts of his heart his only Bible. 

INSUFFLATION, a part of the ceremony of 
Exorcism (which see), both in the Greek and Rom- 
ish churches. 

INTENTION (Doctrine of), a peculiar doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, which is thus stated by the 
council of Trent : “ Whosoever shall affirm that 
when ministers perform and confer a sacrament, it 
is not necessary that they should have at least the 
i. attention to do what the church does : let him bo 
U accurse d.” Intention on the part of a minister in 
r ad ministering a sacrament, is defined by Dens to be 
41 the act of his will, whereby lie wills the external 
act of the sacrament under the profession of doing 
fvhat the church does.” The intention is distin- 
guished iuto four kinds : actual , virtual , habitual, and 
interpretative . . The two first are not considered as 
sufficient to the perfecting of a sacrament ; but tho 
two last are sufficient to render a sacrament complete 
and valid. The intention of doing what the church 
does is alleged by Dens to be fourfold: 41 (1.) The 
intention of doing merely an act of external* cere- 
mony, as it were formally undertaken, without any 
personal will of solemnizing a sacrament, or of doing 
what the church does. This intention is usrally 
called merely external . (2.) The intention can be not 
only of externally performing the outward rite, but 
inwardly, and in the mind, of doing generally what 
the church doeth, whatever, in the meantime, the 
minister may think concerning the church itself. 
This intention is called internal, (3.) The intention 
of ad inistering a sacrament of the true name as the 
Roman church does. (4.) The intention of confer- 
ring sacramental effects.” As, according to the doc- 
trine* of the Church of Rome, the effect does not re- 
fer to the essence of a sacrament, the fourth of the 
different species of intention just enumerated is not 
absolutely necessary. It is enough if the minister 
intends to do what the church does, even though he 
may will not to confer the effect* Accordingly, a Pro- 
testant baptism is held by the Romish church to be ; 
▼atid, although the Froteqtant churches do not believe ! 


that grace is conferred by the sacraments. The mure 
external intention, however, is not sufficient ; it must 
be accompanied also by the internal. But according 
to Dens, “a general, implied, and confused inten- 
tion is enough, when it sufficiently determines to do 
those things externally, which belong to the sacra- 
mental action.” It is in reference to this doctrine of 
intention as taught by the Church of Rome, that the 
Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism declares, 
that the sacraments derive their efficacy “not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer 
them." The doctrine of intention makes the partaker 
of a sacrament dependent for the benefits of it on 
the administrator ; and must render him utterly un- 
certain whether in any case it has or has not been 
effect ual. 

INTERCESSORS, an appellation anciently given 
to some bishops in the African councils. In the 
African churches, on a bishopric becoming vacant, it 
wa* usual for the primate to appoint one of tho pro- 
vincial bishops to bo a sort of procurator of tho dio- 
cese, partly to exercise a temporary supervision over 
tho vacant see, and partly to promote the speedy 
election of a new bishop. Ilence he hail the name 
of Tntrrccimor or lnterveutor. Such an office, from its 
very nature and the circumstances attending it, was 
very liable to abuse. In the fifth council of Car- 
thage, accordingly, the African fathers passed a de- 
cree that no intercessor should continue in office 
longer than a year, and the more effectually to pre- 
vent corruption, an intercessor was prohibited from 
succeeding to the bishopric which lie hud temporarily 
filled, even although lie should happen to be the 
choice of tho people. 

INTEltClDONA. See Dkvkrka. 

1NTEKCISI DIES, days among the ancient Ro- 
mans, which were devoted partly to the worship of 
the gods, and partly to ordinary business. 

INTERDICT, a public censure sometimes pro- 
nounced by the Church of Rome, whereby Divine 
service is prohibited to be performed in some parti- 
cular city, district or kingdom. During an interdict 
the churches arc closed, and no rite of religion is 
allowed to be performed except baptism and ex- 
treme unction. This strong ecclesiastical measure 
was occasionally resorted to by bishops in ancient 
times, in order to compel the delivering up of a 
criminal, but it was always disapproved. Thus 
Augustin blamed a bishop, railed Auxilius, on ac- 
count of a proceeding of this kind. The interdict 
which Iliucmar, bishop of J*aon, inflicted on his dio- 
cese in 809 was much disapproved, and removed by 
llincmar of Rhcims. It was first in the eleventh 
century that the more regular employment of this 
species of ecclesiastical censure commenced. Thun 
in a. d. 1031, in the province of Limoisin, a synod 
interdicted certain predatory barons, who refused to 
take part in what was called the truce of God. 44 A 
public excommunication,” to quote the description of 
Neander, 44 was pronounced on the entire province 
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No person, except a clergyman, a beggar, or a child 
not above twelve years old, should receive burial 
according to the rites of the church, nor he conveyed 
for burial to another diocese. In all tho churches 
divine service should be performed only in private ; 
baptism should be imparted only when asked; tho 
communion should he given only to tho dying. No 
person should he able to hold a wedding while the 
intordict lasted. Mass Hhould be celebrated only 
with closed doors. A universal mourning should 
prevail ; the dress and mode of living should wear 
tho appearance of a general penance, of a continuous 
season of fasting. 1 ’ 

Interdicts have been frequently inflicted in France, 
Italy, Germany, and England. In J170, Pope Alex- 
ander III. put all England under ah interdict, for- 
bidding the clergy to perform any part of Divine 
service, except baptizing infants, taking confessions, 
ami giving absolution to dying penitents. In the 
following century, in the reign of King John, Eng- 
land was again laid under an interdict. The conse- 
quences of this Papal censure are thus described by 
Humo tho historian: “The execution,” says he, 
‘‘whs calculated fo strike the senses in the highest 
degree, and to operate with irresistible force on the 
superstitious minds of the people. The nation was, 
of a sudden, deprived of all exterior exercise of its 
religion ; the altars were despoiled of their orna- 
ments ; the crosses, tho relicB, tho images, the sta- 
tues of tho saints, were laid on the ground ; and as if 
the air itself were profaned, ami might pollute them 
by its contact, the priests carefully covered them up, 
even from their own approach and veneration. The 
use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches ; the 
bells themselves were removed from tho steeples, and 
laid on the ground with the other sacred utensils. 
Mass was celebrated with closed doors, and none but 
the priests were admitted to that holy institution. 
The laity partook of no religious rite, except the 
communion to tho dying ; the dead were not inter- 
red in consecrated ground ; they were thrown into 
ditches, or buried in common fields, and their obse- 
quies were not attended jvith prayers, or any hal- 
lowed ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the 
churchyard, and that every action in life might bear 
the marks of this dreadful situation, the people were 
prohibited tho use of meat, as in Lent, or times of 
the highest penance; were debarred from all plea- 
sures and entertainments, and wore forbidden even 
to saluto each other, or so much us to shave their 
beards, and give any decent atteution to their appa- 
rel. Every circumstance carried symptoms of the 
. deepest distress, and of tho most immediate appre- 
V henston of divine vengeance and indignation. 11 
\ INTERIM. See Adtaphoristb. 
^INTERMEDIATE STATES, subterranean re- 
gions believed by the scholastic theologians of the 
middle ages to occupy a middle place between hea- 
ven and hell. These intermediate localities are sub- 
divided into 1. PuftOATO&Y (which see), which is 


nearest to hell. 2. The Limbus Infantum (which 
see), where all those children remain who die unbnp 
tized. 3. The Limbus Patrum (which see), the 
abode of the Old Testament saints where Christ 
went to preach to the spirits in prison. These inter- 
mediate states have been adopted from the schoolmen 
by tho Church of Rome, but they are unanimously 
rejected by the Protestant churches, and also by the 
Greek theologians, who, however, some of them, ad- 
mit the existence of an intermediate state of the 
departed ; but the Greek church herself determines 
nothing dogmatically about the state of the dead 
The Jews believe that after death the soul is refused 
admittance cither into a place of happiness or misery 
until the body is committed to the grave. Many of 
the Rabbis maintain, that all departed souls travel 
between heaven and earth for the space of twelve 
months; that they often hover about the graves 
where their bodies are interred; and that during this 
time they arc subjected to the powers of the air which 
break their bones in the grave, and reduce them to 
dust. 

Some modem writers hold the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state, of a nature, however, altogether differ- 
ent from the purgatory of the Romish church. Thus 
J ung Stilling, in his ‘ Geistcrkunde,' says, “ If the de- 
parted spirit who has left, this world in a state of im- 
perfect, holiness, carries with him Home elements which 
he is not permitted to introduce into the heavenly re 
gions, lie must remain in Hades until he has put away 
all that is impure ; but lie does not sutler pain, ex- 
cepting that of which he himself is the cause. The 
true sufferings in llados are the desires still adhering 
to the soul for the pleasures of this world.” Sweden- 
borg maintains that between heaven and hell there 
is an intermediate place culled the world of spirits, 
into which every man goes immediately after death 
and that the intercourse which there takes place bfr 
tween the departed spirits is similar to that which 
men carry on upon earth. 

INTERMENT. See Funeral Rites. 

INTEUNUNTIUS, a messenger or representative 
of tho Pope sent to small foreign courts. A papal 
ambassador sent to kings or emperors is called Nun • 
tins or Nuncio. 

I NTERP R ETERS. See IIermenf.utje. 

INTERSTIT1A, a term used in ancient ecclesia* 
tical law, to denote the degrees by which an eccle- 
siastic might ascend to the higher spiritual offices. 

1NTONSUS (Lot. unshorn), an epithet applied 
to Apollo and Bacchus referring to their immortal 
youth, as the Greeks never cut their hair till they 
had reached the years of manhood. 

INTROIBO (Lat. I will go in), part of the fifth 
verse of the forty-second Psalm in the Vulgate ver- 
sion, and the forty-third of the anthorized version. It 
is with this word that the Romish priest at the foot ot 
the altar, after having made the sign of the cross, be- 
gins the mass, on which the servitor responds, by 
repeating the rest of the verse. The whole Psalm 
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| is then repeated alternately by the priest and the 

hearts of all mankind. To those who were in favour 



servitor. In ina.>ses for the dead, and during pas- 

of an outward revelation, he gave the contemptuous 



•ion week, this Psalm is not used. 

name of Demoniats. Various writers in Knglund. 



INTKOIT. In the ancient church, and in the 

France, and Germany followed in the same truck 



Church of England, in the time of Edward VI., it 

until the Intuitionists became an influential body. 



was customary to sing or chant a psalm immediately 

But the champions of Christianity triumphed, and 



before the collect, epistle, and gospel. As this took 

infidelity, even though defended by men of high in- 



place while the priest was entering within the rails 

tjelligence, such as Hume, Boliugbroko, and Gibbon, 



of the altar, it received the name of Introit or en- 

Was completely silenced. 



trance. This name is also applied by Aquinas to 

'^A reverence for intuitions, however, arid the in- 



the first part or preparation of the Mew*, beginning 

stincts of the human spirit, as forming the only true 



at the Introibo, And ending with the Epistle exclu- 

resolution, has once more made its appearance both 



sively. 

in this country and in America. Tim most able re- 



INTUITIONISTS, a name given to that modern 

presentative. of this modem school of Itituitionists, 



class of thinkers, botli in Germany and in England, 

is Ralph Waldo Emerson, a man of undoubted ta- 



who arc accustomed to put implicit faith in the pri- 

lent, but with a genius of a dreamy, vague, unprac- 



mary intuitions, or intellectual and moral instincts 

tical cast. He professes to be the champion of tho 



of the human soul, and to substitute the inward re- 

soul of man against Christians and the Bible. “ Thu 



velation of the heart for the outward revelation of 

relations of the soul,” says he, “to the Divine Spirit 



the Written Word. This peculiar species of infidel- 

are ho pure that, it is profane to seek to interpose 



ity very early appeared in the Christian church, un- 

helps. It must In*, tlmt when God speaketh, ho 



der the guise of a high spiritualism. Tlniugh exist- 

should communicate not one thing, hut all things; 



ing for some time previously, it was first developed 

should fill tho world with liiu voice ; should scatter 



plainly in the apocryphal book called the Clemen- 

forth light, nature, time, souls from the centre of the 



tines, or the eighteen Homilies, where all Divine 

present thought ; and new-date and new -create the 



revelation is said to have commenced with the pri- 

whole. Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a 



inal spirit of Humanity, which was the Spirit, of God 

divine wisdom, then old things pass away — means, 



in Adam; and every future revelation has been sini- 

teachers, texts, temples fall ; it lives now and ah- 



ply a repetition, or rather a restoration of the primi- 

sorbs past and future into the present hour. All 



tive truth. The early Gnostics also boasted of the 

things are made sacred by relation to it, — ono thing 



name of spiritualists, and regarded themselves as 

us much as another. All things are dissolved to 

< i 


exalted by intuition far above the sphere of faith. 

their centre by this cause, and in the universal 



It is not a little remarkable, that this very ground — 

miracle petty and particular miracles disappear. 



the raising of intuition above outward revelation — 

This is and must he. If, therefore, a man claims to 



was taken by Celsus and other early opponents of 

know and speak of God, and carries you 1 wick ward 



Christianity, who strenuously maintained that no- 

to the phraseology of sornc old mouldered nation in 



where without us could more enlarged or accurate 

Another country, in another world, believe him not. 



views of God and truth be obtained than by searching 

Is the acorn better than the oak which is its fulness 



the inward recesses of the human mind and heart. 

and completion? Is the parent better than the 



Borne of the Neo-Platonists were somewhat inclined 

child into whom he has cast his being? Whence 



4> adopt this sentiment. 

then this worship of the past ? The centuries are 



Alt was after the Reformation, however, that a 

conspirators against the sanity and majesty of the 



cIass of intuitionists began to denounce boldly all de- 

soul. Time and space ar^but physiological colours 



pendence on an objective revelation. Serv«tu> and 

which the eye maketh, but the soul is light ; where 



others belonged to this school. But it was in the seven- 

it is, is day ; where it was, is night; and history is 



teenth and eighteenth centuries that an intelligent 

an impertinence and an injury, if it he anything more 



and influential body of Intuitionists appeared in Eng- 

than a cheerful apologue or parable of tuy being and 



land desirous to put an end to Christianity, by lead- 

becoming." 



ing men hack to the religion of nature and the 

^iSVitli this apostle of intuitionalism, man is at once 



fundamental teachings of the inward man. Lord 

a God, a Saviour, and a Bible to himself. Nought 



Herbert of Chcrbury, in the reign of Charles the 

else is necessary but man and his own Inward 



First, led the way, and professed to found a univer- 

promptings. “In the soul.” declares Emerson, ad- 



sal religion, wliich the whole world would recognize 

dressing a class of students in theology, 41 lot tile re- 



as true. He was followed by others, who made no 

demption be sought. Wherever a man comes there 



secret of their design to destroy the credibility of 

comes revolution. The old is for slaves. When • 



the Bible, and to set up a religion of intuitions. 

man comes all hooks are legible, all things transpa- 



Thus Tindal, in his 1 Christianity as Old as the Crea- 

rent, all religions are forms. He is religious. Man 



tion/ attempts to show, that there neither is, nor 

is the wonder-worker. He is seen amid miracles. 



can be, any external revelation at all distinct from 

All inen bless and curse. He saith yea and nay 



the internal revelation of the law of nature in the 

n. 

only. The stationarineis of religion; the assump 
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lion that the ago of inspiration is pant, that the Hi Wo 
in cloned; the fear of degrading the character of 
Janus by representing him as a man ; indicate with 
sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. 
It is the office of a true teacher to show us that Hod 
is, not was; that he npcakoth, not spake. The true 
Christianity — a faith like Christ's in (he infinitude 
of man — is lost. None holieveth in the soul of man, 
hut only in some man or person old and departed. 
Ah me! no man goefh alone. All men go in flocks 
to this saint or that poet, avoiding the God who 
seeth iu secret. They cannot see in secret; they 
love to he blind in public. They think society 
wiser than their soul, and know not that one soul, 
and their soul, is wiser than the whole ftorld. See 
how nations and races (lit bye on the sea of time, 
and leave no ripple to tell where, they lloated or sunk, 
and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or 
of Zeno, or of Zoroaster, reverend for ever. None 
assayeth the stern ambition to he the Self of the | 
nation, and of Nature, but each would be an easy 
secondary to some Christian scheme, or sectarian 
connection, ur some eminent man. Once leave your 
own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and 
fake secondary knowledge, as Ht. Paul’s, or George 
Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from God 
with every year this secondary form lusts, and if, as 
now, for centuries— the chasm yawns to that breadth 
that men can scarcely bo convinced there is in them 
anything divine. 1 * 

The intuitionuts , led on by Emerson, nro nearly 
allied to, if not identical with, the adherents of tliu 
Refit/ ion of Humanity, headed by Theodore Parker. 
The latter, perhaps, admit moro of the objective 
than the former. Emerson bolds to man, and man 
alone, but Parker combines the outward universe 
with man. 41 Not in nature, but in limn,” cries 
Emerson, “ is all the beauty and worth that lie sees. 
The world is very empty, and is indebted to this 
gilding, exalting soul for all its pride. Earth fills her 
lap with splendours not her own.” “The Absolute 
Religion, ’* says Parker, “ is derived from the real 
revelation, God, which is contained in the universe, 
this outward universe of matter, this inward universe 
of man." Both systems are alike opposed to a writ- 
ten revelation, as being in their view unnecessary. 
Hut it unfortunately happens, that all which is made 
known to us either by our inward intuitions or the 
outward universe, falls far short of wlmt the Bible, 
and the Bible alone reveals to us. 

INVENTION OF THE CROSS (Festival of 
the), a festival of the Romish church, celebrated 
annually on the 3d of May, in honour of the alleged 
discovery of the true cross by Helena the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. This festival was insti- 
tuted in the fifth, or more probably in the sixth 
century. See Cross. 

INVESTITURE, the rite in the Romish church 
of inaugurating bishops and abbots, by investing 
them with the ring (hid crosier, or staff, as the sym- 


bols of office; the ring being a token of their os j 
pousal to the church, and the Btaff of their pastoial j 
duties as the shepherds of the flock. The custom ! 
seems to have been introduced iu the seventh cen* j 
tury, of presenting the clergy on ordination with : 
the badges or iunignia of their office, which varied { 
of course according to the ministerial functions | 
which they were bound to discharge. But the j 
mode of inaugurating bishops or abbots was first 
practised probably towards the end of the tenth or 1 
beginning of the eleventh century, when the ein- j 
perors and kings assumed to themselves the power | 
of conferring, and even of selling, sacred offices. In | 
such cases they gave to the bishop or abbot whom i 
they appointed, written instruments, green twigs, | 
and other things. Then followed the practice of 
giving a ring und a staff. The clergy who claimed 
by law the right of electing their bishops and abbots, 
wore of course unwilling to surrender tlicir privilege 
into other bands, and therefore*, they resorted to an 
expedient which they found to bn most effectual in 
defeating the designs of the emperors and kings. | 
As soon ns their bishop or abbot was dead, they * 
hastily elected another atui consecrated hint, and I 
thus the emperor or king was reduced to the necessity j 
of confirming tlmecelesiastie who had already been ! 
formally consecrated. Numerous cases of this kind i 
are to be found in the records of the tenth century. 

To prevent the clergy from thus trenching oil what 
the sovereigns regarded as their right of investiture, 
they required the insignia of the episcopal office, 
namely, the ring and the staff, to be transmitted to 
them immediately after the death of a bishop. By 
this means consecration was rendered impossible, as, 
according to ecclesiastical law, official power is con- 
voyed by delivering the staff and ring; and every 
election till it had been ratified bv consecration, 
could be set aside without violation of ecclesiastical 
law ; nor could a bishop, though elected, perform 
any episcopal function till he was consecrated. 

The whole power of a sovereign over his bishops 
and clergy depended on his possessing the right of 
investiture, which indeed was the universally recog- 
nixed sign of feudal sovereignty on the one side, and 
of allegiance on the other. In the eleventh century, 
accordingly, when Gregory VII., generally known by 
the name of Hildebrand, wished to increase the power 
of the clergy, and to diminish the power of temporal 
princes, lie could think of no better expedient for 
accomplishing both purposes than the publication of 
bis celebrated decree, by which nil clergymen were 
forbidden under penalty of deprivation to receive in- 
vestiture of a bishopric, abbey, or any ecclesiastical 
office at the hands of a layman; while all laymen 
without exception were forbidden to grant investiture 
to a spiritual person, under jwin of excommunication. 
This decree Gregory sent into all kingdoms, espe- 
cially into France, Germany, England, and Spain, \ 
urging as his ostensible reason for prohibiting la y 
investitures his desire to put an end to the practice 
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jf eitnouy. The real object of the ambitious Pontiff 
wi8 to render the Church entirely independent of 
the State, and to deprive the civil rulers of all influ- 
ence. direct or indirect, in the affairs of the church. 

From this decree of Gregory must Ik? dated the 
commencement of a conflict on the subject of inves- 
titure between the Popes and Emperors, which 
lasted for half- a* century. The right which the Pope 
thus invaded had belonged to temporal princes for a 
long period, and had often been distinctly recognised 
by Popes themselves. It was not to Ik? expected 
that they would surrender so important a privilege 
without a struggle. At first they treated the decree 
with the utmost contempt, taking no notice of it, and 
proceeding with investitures as before. The wily 
pontiff foresaw the opposition which his measures 
would encounter both from temporal princes and 
many of the clergy. Hut Gregory was not a man to 
be easily frightened. Henry IV., the emperor of 
Germany, having persisted in defiance of the papal 
decree in appointing bishops and abbots, the Pope 
summoned him to appear at I?nmn and answer to the 
charges made against him. Instead of obeying the 
papal summons, however, the Emperor called a con- 
vention of German bishops to meet at Worms, and 
there proceeded to depose Gregory from his office as 
Pope. No sooner did intelligence of this bold act 
reach Rome, than a bull was issued from the Vati- 
can, excommunicating Henry, deposing him from the 
throne, and absolving his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance. It was unfortunate for Henry that a 
considerable portion of his people, including the 
Swabians and Saxons, in obedience to the papal de- 
cree threw off their allegiance to Henry, who, alarmed 
At the storm of disaffection which had thus been 
raised in his kingdom, repaired to Rome to implore 
the forgiumess of the pontiff. Gregory was then 
residing at the castle of Cano^sa, and on the arrival 
of the emperor, instead of affording him an imme- 
diate audience, he kept him standing for thrqo days 
together, in the depth of winter, barefooted, and 
bareheaded, and meanly clad, within the walls of the 
castle, professing himself a penitent. The humilia- 
tion of the emperor was flattering to the pride of the 
Pope, and, therefore, with the utmost haughtiness he. 
refused to deliver Henry from the lam of the church, 
reproaching him with the utmost severity for resist- 
ing the will of the earthly head of the church. At 
length, on the fourth day, he admitted the king into 
his presence, and gave him absolution on condition 
that, in the meantime, he should renounce the. gov- 
ernment, and if he should ever obtain it again, that 
he should support the Pope in everything requisite 
for the maintenance of the ecclesiastical laws. Henry 
broke his pledge, resumed the regal power, and, dur- 
ing the rest of Gregory's life, an incessant war was 
maintained between the emperor and the Pope. 

After the death of Gregory, who is veuerated as a 
saint by the Church of Rome, though he was never 
formally canonized, the papal chair was occupied by 


Victor III., who, aft or a brief pontificate, was succeed 
cd by Urban II. This pontiff, animated by the spirit 
of Gregory, not only renewed that Pope’s decree con 
ceming lay investitures, but he proceeded to take 
active steps to inflict punishment on those sovereign 
who dared to violate it. Henry I., who then sal 
upon the throne of England, was one of the first to 
incur the ]oipal resentment, having banished An 
Mini, Archbishop of Canterbury, from the kingdom, 
because lie insisted upon fetching his pall from 
Rome, and receiving it at the hands of the Pope. 
Urban was indignant, and was only prevented from 
publicly excommunicating the English sovereign by 
the earnest entreaties of Anselm himself. Nay, not 
contented with renewing the decree of Gregor}*, pro- 
hibiting lay investitures, he advanced a step further, 
and at the council of Ulcrmnut, he caused it to bo laid 
down broadly and universally as a new law, that no ec- 
clesiastic should take the oath of fealty to a layman. 
This act completed what Gregory, doubtless, had in 
view from the very commencement of the contro- 
versy on investitures — tho dissolution of all feudul 
connection between the church and the state. 

Urlian I], died in 10D9, and was succeeded by 
Rainerius, a cardinal of the Gregorian party, who 
took the title of Paschal IT. The emperor of Ger- 
many was still granting investitures as formerly in 
utter defiance of the papal decrees, and wns living in 
total disregard of the sentence of excommunication 
which had been passed against him. ' To put an end 
to this rebellion against the authority of the church, 
the new Pope endeavoured to instigate Henry's sub- 
jects to renounce allegiance to their sovereign, and 
so well did lie succeed in his object, that Henry’s 
second son raised the standard of rebellion against 
his father in 11 05. From the manifesto which tho 
young prince issued in vindication of his conduct, the 
only charge brought against the emperor was, that 
lie had caused a schism in the church, and had re- 
fused obedience to tho Pop®. Tho rebellion wun 
successful, the emperor having resigned, and his son 
having been elected and crowned king. 

Henry V. commenced kin reign, by vowing sub- 
mission to the. Holy See; and the Pope, to display 
a clement and conciliatory spirit, while he confirmed 
the election of the new king, coupled his renewed 
sanction of the decree against lay in win ii arcs, with 
the declaration of an universal amnesty for ull past 
offences. No sooner, however, had Henry ascended 
his father's throne than he threw oft* the mask which 
for his own selfish purposes, lie had assumed, and 
despatched an emWsy to the Pope, declaring that 
he intended to proceed in future with the investiture 
of bishops, notwithstanding his former promise*. A 
war now commenced between Henry and the Pope. 
The emperor marched into Italy in 1110 at the head 
of an army of 30/ >00 men, demanding the consent of 
the Pope to crown him emperor, and formally to re- 
cognize his right of granting Investitures. Paschal 
did not find himself in a situation to resist Henry 
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And hits forces; lie therefore proposed to adjust mat- 
ters by a compromise, agreeing to allow the emperor 
to resume all those possessions and regalia with 
which ho had formerly invested the bishops and ah 
bots of his dominions. The proposal was accepted 
by the king, and the compact was solemnly eon 
firmed by oath, Henry agreeing to renounce the 
right of investiture on the day of his coronation, and 
the Pope agreeing to command all bishops and ab- 
bots to restore whatever property had been granted 
to them silica the days of Charlemagne. Henry 
now repaired to Rome, accompanied by a train of 
German and Lombard bishops, who, instead of giv- 
ing their assent to the compact, attacked the Pope, 
charging him with having helped himself in his 
necessity at their expense. The Pope, beset both by 
the clergy and the imperial princes, was obliged to 
consent to the coronation; but having hesitated 
about recognizing the emperor’s right of investiture, 
his holiness was seized as a prisoner, and carried 
away; whereupon he entirely yielded, and a new 
compact was entered into granting to the emperor 
in future full right of investiture. Paschal was ac- 
cordingly set at liberty, and Henry returned in tri- 
umph to Germany, having gained the. point which 
had been so long contested between the emperors 
rind the Popes. 

After the departure of the emperor from Rome, the 
Pope, in a Latenin council a. o. 111*2, revoked all 
the concessions which had been extorted from him, 
and annulled the compact which bad been made be- 
tween Henry and himself. Yet even this step .lid 
not satisfy the adherents of the Gregorian party, and 
to allay their clamours, the Pope found himself, after 
a time, compelled to pronounce sentence of excom- 
munication against the emperor. The same ‘‘en- 
tencc was afterwards passed by Cali xt us II., who 
gave a fresh sanction to the decrees against investi- 
ture. The estates of Germany now became urgent 
for a reconciliation between the emperor and the 
Pope, and chielly through their exertions the 
celebrated concordat of Worms was agreed to on 
the 23d of September 4122, and ratified in the 
following year by a general council in the Later »ii 
palace at Rome. This was the first oecumenical 
or general council held in the West ; it is reckoned 
by the Church of Romo the ninth general council. 
The nature of the treaty made at Worms between 
the emperor and the Pope, is thus briefly described by 
Mr. Riddle, in his 1 History of the. Papacy:* “ By 
this concordat, the emperor bound himself to main- 
tain perpetual peace with the popes, and to restore 
to the Church of Rome and all the churches in his 
dominions whatever property had been taken from 
them, — promising also that there should be in future 
no interference with the free elections of bishops and 
abbots, — and undertaking not to grant investiture 
with the crosier and ring. In return for this, the 
Pope conceded the following particulars : 1. That 
all elections ot bishops and abbots in the German 
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empire should take place only in the presence of the 
emperor, or his deputies or commissioners, but with 
out simony ; in case of a disputed election, the em- 
peror to decide in favour of the candidate who should 
he declared duly elected by the metropolitans and 
bishops of the province. 2. The elect to be invested 
with his temporalities at the imperial court by the 
sceptre only, without the crosier and ring, and to 
pledge himself to fuitii all his obligations to the em- 
peror and the state. 3. With reference to bishops 
within the empire, but beyond the limits of Ger- 
many, the same regulations should take place, but 
with this limitation, that such investitures should be 
performed within six months from the date of conse- 
cration.’* Thus terminated the fifty years* struggle 
between the popes and the emperors of Germany on 
the right of investiture. 

The contest, however, had not been confined to 
Germany; it was carried on also in other countries, 
particularly in England and France. The first who 
raised the standard of independence as a churchman 
against the sovereign in England was Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was Hent. into exile, but 
after a time, at the earnest solicitation of the king’s 
sister, was permitted to return to England, and to 
resume possession of his see. The controversy be- 
tween Henry and the l’ope was not of long con- 
tinuance. as the king consented to forego his right of 
investiture with crosier and ring, but insisted upon 
his right to demand the oath of allegiance to be taken 
by all ecclesiastics. This practice, accordingly, was 
from that period established as the law of England, 
the king being recognized as having a right of 
sovereignty over all persons ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. 

In the same manner, but after a shorter struggle, 
the controversy was settled in France. The first 
who refused the oath of fealty to the French king 
was Rodolph, archbishop of Rheims, who, having 
been elected to his office in 1106, proceeded to con- 
test the matter with the king, Philip I. The Pope, 
Paschal II., happening to be in France while the 
controversy was raging, himself consecrated Rodolph 
at a council which he held at Troyes. In the fol- 
lowing year Philip died, and was succeeded by Louis 
VI., who agreed to recognize the election of Ro- j 
dolph, prov ided he would take the oath of allegiance, 
a condition which was readily assented to, and the 
dispute terminated. In a council at Rheims in 1119, 
the Pope, Calixtus II., insisted upon a renewal of the 
decrees against lay investitures, but Louis with equal 
firmness insisted upon a reservation of r11 the rights 
which the king of France had hitherto exercised in 
the case of bishops and their secs. Investitures with 
crosier and ring had for some time fallen into disuse 
in France, And the king made no opposition to its 
final prohibition. Louis VI., and the succeeding 
kings of France, distinctly recognized the freedom of 
episcopal elections, renouncing the right of nominat- 
ing to bishoprics which had been formerly exercised 
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by the French sovereign. But to the end of the 
twelfth century, the custom remained unchanged of 
asking the royal permission before proceeding to the 
election of a bishop for any vacant see. 

INVIDIA, the personification of Envy, a goddess 
among the ancient Homans. She was considered to 
be the daughter of Pallas and Styx. 

INVISIBILITY, an attribute ascribed to God in 
the Sacred Scriptures. Thus he is styled by the 
apostle Paul, ‘‘ the King eternal, immortal, invisible ; ” 
“ whom no man hath seen, nor can sets." 4 * No man," 
said Jesus, “hath seen the Father at any time.” 
He is therefore the invisible God. Were he the ob- 
ject of sight, he must be limited, confined to a cer- 
tain, determinate portion of space ; in short, lie would 
cease to be the Infinite God. 

INVISIBLES, a name given to those at the period 
of the Heformation in the sixteenth century, who, 
like Osiandcr, Scliwenkfcld, and others, denied the 
perpetual visibility of the church. 

INV1TAT0RY PSALM, a psalm, usually the 
thirty-fourth, which was sung in the ancient Chris- 
tian church before commencing the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper. It was an invitation to partici- 
pate of the communion, and was a distinct psalm 
from those which were sung afterwards while the 
people were communicating. 

INVOCATION OF T1IE SAINTS. See Saint- 
YVorsiiip. 

INWARD LIGHT. See Fkiknds (Sooikty 
of). 

10, a priestess of Hera at Argos, whose worship 
is said to have been founded by her father Inacliux. 
Zeus is reported to have fixed his affections upon /<>, 
and on account of Hera’s jealousy, to have changed 
her into a white cow. Hera sought the cow from 
Zeus, ami having obtained her, committed her to the 
care of Argus, who, however, was slain by Hermes, 
and To delivered. Uera then despatched a gad-fly to 
torment Io y who, after being driven through the 
whole earth, found a resting-place in Egypt. She is 
said to have founded the worship of the Egyptian 
goddess /aw, and by some 1 relieved to bo identical 
with her, while her son Epaphua, by Jupiter, was, 
according to Herodotus, an Egyptian deity, t6 whom 
bulls were sacred. The ancients believed Io to be 
the moon, which indeed among the Argives received 
the name of To. 

IONIC SCHOOL, the earliest of the schools of 
philosophy iu ancient Greece. It was founded by 
Thales of Miletum, who lived about it. c. 6tX). His 
researches were more of a physical than a metaphy- 
sical character, and were chiefly directed to the pri- 
mitive formation of the universe. From observation 
Thales was led to believe in the existence of two 
fundamental principles — a pre-existing, uncreated 
matter, and an intelligent principle or soul. The 
primary matter he supposed to be in a state of fluid- 
ity, and hence be is usually represented as teaching 
that water is the original or elementary principle of 


| tilings. From the operation of the intelligent prin- 
ciple upon niAttcr, or the primary fluid, resulted the 
formation of the universe. Both Hitter and Cousin 
charge Thales, who is well entitled to he called the 
Father of Greek philosophy, with Atheism, but in- 
stead of considering this weighty charge as borne 
out by Ins opinions, we would be inclined rather to 
view the intelligent principle) or wows, which he con- 
sidered as necessary to the creation of tho universe, 
to he, if not a full recognition of God, at all events, 
“ a feeling after him, if haply he might find him. 1 ’ 

The successors of Thales in the Ionic school were 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras. Ana- 
ximander seems to have deviated entirely fVom tho 
Opinions of Thales, laving aside as unnecessary the 
notion of an intelligent principle, and seeking only 
to find a material explanation of the. creation of all 
things. With this view, instead of water or fluid 
matter, he substituted wlint he. called the infinite, 
which by its eternal motion produced individual 
things. Creation was with him the decomposition 
of tho Infinite; the emanation of separate pheno- 
mena from the nil comprehending Infinite. Anaxi- 
menes made air, not water, the. original of all things, 
and in this notion he was followed by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who, however, gave it life and intelli- 
gence. Anaxagoras, again, the philosopher of Cla- 
zomcne, restored the. views of Thales, maintaining 
matter to be the subject of form'-, and intelligence 
the active principle of forms. The union of Iheso 
constituted in his opinion the first principle of tho 
universe. Tims Anaxagoras more clearly developed 
and strictly demonstrated what Thnles had only ob- 
scurely hinted at-- the idea of God. He also dc 
vclnpod the primitive matter which lie believed to 
consist of primitive elements, called by him horn a a* 
f trim or similar parts. Not that he believed the 
elements to be similar to each other, but similar to 
the qualities which, by our senses, we discover iu 
different sorts of bodies. The system of Anaxagoras 
was to a certain extent an anticipation of the Atomic 
theory of modern times, all phenomena being regarded 
a* the result of the combination in different degrees 
and in various proportions of these original ele- 
ments. 

10DAMEIA, a priestess of Athena , who on one 
occasion, as she was entering the l«*mpIo of the god- 
dess by night, was changed into a block of stone on 
seeing tho head of Mwhisi, which was worked in 
the garment of the godde ss. In commemoration of 
this event, a fire was kindled every day upon the 
altar of fodameia, amid the exclamation, “ JodaraciA 
lives, and demands lire.” 

I OXIDES, four nymphs possessed of healing 
powers, who had a temple reared in honour of them 
on the river Cytherus in Elis. 

IFIIIGENEIA, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clyteimiontra. Her father having offended Artemit 
from some cause or other, probably from failing tc 
fulfil a vow which he had matter waa warned that thr 
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goddess would only be propitiated by the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia. Agamemnon was most unwilling to dis- 
charge so painful a duty, but at length he was pre- 
vailed upon to yield, hut before tho sacrifice wa*> 
performed, Artemis carried ofi' Iphigeneia to Tauris, 
conferring upon her the honour of officiating as a 
priestess ttt her shrine. While thus engaged, her 
brother had formed the plan of sacrilegiously stealing 
and carrying to Attica the statue of Arlenm in Tau- 
rin, which was believed to have fallen from heaven. 
For this crime, Orestes was about to he sacrificed on 
the altar of the goddess, hut Tphigcucia recognizing 
hint as her brother, saved him from death, and Hod 
with him and the statue of the goddess, to the Attic 
town of Unit iron near Marathon, where she continued 
till her death to act as priestess of Artemi*. She. 
was held in veneration after death, the garments 
worn by women who died in childbirth being offered 
up to her. lpliigeneia, under the name of Artemi* 
Orth in } was worshipped as a goddess in Attica and 
Lacedaemon, llotli Pmi'fiuiiiK and Herodotus say 
that the Taurians otlercd sacrilices to Ijihigcneia the 
daughter of Agamemnon. 

J PIITI1 1 M K, one of the Nereides, and the mother 
of the Satyrs, in ancient Greek mythology. 

I K BLAND ((Jhkistiamty in). Christianity is 
supposed to have been introduced into Ireland in 
the course of the fifth century by JVitricius or St. 
Patrick, who appears to have been the first instru- 
ment of planting the Christian church in that coun- 
try. Considerable obscurity, and even doubt, how- 
ever, has been thrown over the labours, and even 
the \ erv existence, of this reputed apostle of the 
Irish. From ancient legends, it appears, that even 
prior to the mission of Patrick to Ireland, Pope Co»- 
lestimiH had sent Palladius to that country, having 
ordained him as a bishop to the Scots, by whom may 
have been meant tin* Irish. The Romish missionary 
lining unacquainted with the language of the people, 
did little or no good, and bis labours besides were 
brought to a close by his premature decease. Rom- 
ish writers are wont to Allege that Patrick obtained 
his powers and authority as a Christian missionary 
from the Papal see, but this notion in rendered very 
improbable by the well known fact, that for a con- 
siderable period of its early history, the Irish church, 
like the ancient British church, presermi an entire 
independence of Rome. 

Patrick, according to Vsslmr, was a native of the 
West of Scotland, having been bom in a village. lie- 
tween Dumbarton and Glasgow, which has received 
from him the name of Kilpatrick. Other and more 
recent authorities make him a native of Boulogne in 
ancient Brittany in Gaul. While yet a youth, he 
was carried off by pirates to the North of Ireland, 
where he was sold as a bondman to a chieftain of the 
district, who employed him in tending lus flocks. 
During the six years which lie spent in this service, 
he became familiar with the Irish language, and 
deeply interested in ’the Irish people. Having ef- 


fected liis escape from bondage, he returned to Scot 
(and, or, as some allege, to Gaul. At a later period 
he was seized with an irrepressible desire to re vigil 
Trcland, and to consecrate his life to the service o. 
God among the Irish people. It would appear from 
his published confession, that in his forty-fifth year 
he was consecrated to the episcopal office in Britain, 
and commenced his mission to Ireland in A. d. 432. 

| The country had for ages been the seat of Pagan 
idolatry, and the Dill n>9 (which see) exercised, in 
virtue of their priesthood, an unlimited authority 
and influence over the people. The old annalists, it 
is true, tell us of Cormac O’Conn, one of their 
princes in the fourth century, who first taught his 
subjects to despise the pagan rites. But however 
much the Druidical order may have declined in 
importance before the arrival of Patrick, his first 
attempts to diffuse Christian knowledge among the 
people met witli the most powerful resistance from 
those pagan priests. Yet amid all opposition, the 
zealous devoted missionary relaxed not in his effort a 
Possessing an intimate acquaintance with the cus- 
toms and the language of the country, he prosecuted 
hi* great work with unwearied diligence, among all 
classes of society. Nor were his labours without 
manifest success. Several of the. Irish chieftains 
became convert* to Christ ianitv , and in gratitude to 
their spiritual instructor, they conveyed over to him 
portion* of their lauds which he used as sites for the 
erection of monasteries. These he designed to be 
schools in which priests might be trained for the 
evangelization of the Irish people. As a funda- 
mental means of imparting knowledge, he is said to 
have, invented an alphabetical character for the Irish 
language. lie preached to the people in their na- 
tive tongue, and according to Archbishop Lasher, 
the doctrines which he. taught were free from the 
errors of the Church of Rome. In 472, he estab- 
lished at Armagh the sec of an archbishop. 

The benefit of Patrick’s labours in Ireland long 
survived him. lie left behind him at his death in 
A. r>. 402, a band of well educated, devoted men, 
who sought to follow in the footsteps of their master. 
Drawing their own knowledge of the truth from the 
Holy Scriptures, they referred the people to the 
same source, of infallible teaching; and planting 
throughout, the country monasteries and missionary 
schools, the fame of Ireland as the seat of pure 
Scriptural teaching soon rose so high, that it received 
the honourable appellation of “the Isle of Saints." 
And on the testimony of Bede, we learn, that about 
the middle of the seventh century, many of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles and clergy repaired to Ireland, 
either for instruction or for an opportunity of living 
in monasteries of a stricter discipline ; and the Scots, 
as he terms the Irish, maintained them, taught them, 
and furnished them with books without fee or re- 
ward. 

The labonrB of the Irish clergy, however, were not 
confined to their own country', hut missionaries were 
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dispatched both to Britain and the Continent, to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel of Christ. The 
Culdees of Iona owed their origin as a Christian 
community to the preaching of the Irish apostle 
Columba. Burgundy, Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, and other parts -of the Continent of Europe, 
were mainly indebted to Irish missionaries for their 
first acquaintance with Divine truth. The Irish 
divines in the eighth century held a high character 
for learning, and Charlemagne, emperor of Germany, 
himself a man of letters, invited to his court various 
eminent scholars from diiVercut countries, but espe- 
cially from Ireland. For a long period, from its lirht 
foundation, indeed, until the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Church of I reland continued to assert its 
independence of Rome, and to maintain its position 
as an active, living branch of the Church of Christ, 
owning no earthly head, but faithfully discharging 
its heavenly Master’s work, and obeying his will. 
Various attempts were, no doubt, made by Roman 
pontiffs to subject the Irish church to papal domi- 
nation ; but without success. At length, in 1155, 
Pope Adrian IV., assuming to himself authority u\er 
Ireland, published a bull, making a grant of it. to 
Henry II., king of England. The ground on which 
the Pope rested his right to make this grant, was thus 
expressed in the body of it. : “ For it is undeniable, 
and your majesty acknowledges it, that all islands 
on which Christ the Sun of Righteousness hath 
shined, and which have received the Christian faith, 
belong of right to St. Peter and the most holy Ro- 
man church.” 

From this period the Irish church came to he es- 
sentially Romish in its doctrines, constitution, and dis- 
cipline. At one time it was said to have been so flour- 
ishing, that it had no fe wer than three hundred bish- 
ops ; but in a national synod, held in 1152, only 
three years before the submission of the church to 
the sec of Rome, the number amounted to thirty - 
four, and before the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century, a number of these had disappeared. 

The interference of the popes with the Irish church 
was limited, for half a century, almost exclusively to 
the bestowing of palls on the archbishops as the sees 
happened to become vacant. But at length, in 117*2, 
Henry completed his conquest of Ireland, when the 
clergy in synod convened, directed that the divine 
service in the Church of Ireland should, for the fu- 
ture, be in all things conformable to that of the 
Church of England. In 1177, an assembly of the 
Irish clergy was convened at Waterford, in which 
Henry's title to the sovereign dominion of Ireland 
was formally asserted and declared, with the* most 
dreadful denunciations of the severest censures of 
the church against all who should dispute his right- 
ful authority. To maintain his sovereignty over the 
Irish clergy, Henry tilled up the vacant sees mostly 
with Englishmen favourable to his interests, and the 
consequence was, that a spirit of jealousy, and even 
of bitter hostility, began to be manifested between 


the English and the Irish ecclesiastics. At length, 
when John succeeded to the throw* of England, this 
animosity, which had long been smouldering, burst 
forth into a flame. The archbishopric of Armagh 
being vacant, the king asserted his privilege, and 
nominated an Englishman, Humphry do Tickhull, 
to the sec. But the suffragan bishops, ami some 
clergy of the diocese, proceeded, without regard to 
the royal mandate, to elect Eugene MacCiillividor, 
one of their own countrymen. John, on raged at 
this infringement of his prerogative, Addressed an 
appeal to the. Irish legate against the irregular 
election ; while Eugene, meanwhile, repaired to 
Rome, and was continued by the Pope. Still more 
incensed at this open defiance of his authority, the 
king prohibited the reception of Eugene by the 
clergy of Armagh, The contest, was protracted for 
a considerable time, the clergy adhering to the Pope 
and Eugene ; the king insisting on his privilege, and 
withholding the temporalities of the see.. Through 
the influence of a bribe, however, .John was prevailed 
upon to yield, mid Eugene was formally invested 
with all the rights of the see, and the Pope’s autho- 
rity fully conceded. 

The Pope now occupied a firm vantage ground, in 
so far as Ireland was concerned, ami although the 
king and the clergy were often at variance on the 
subject of nominations to vacant sees, the Pope did 
not fail to take advantage of his improved position 
to settle all such disputes, by thrusting in Home crea- 
ture. of his own in utter disregard of the alleged 
clainiH of both the contending parties. The papal 
encroachments were tamely submitted to, and both 
the civil and spiritual rights of the Irish prelates 
were at the entire disposal of the Homan pontiff. 
Henry HI., wilh the concurrence of the Pope, made 
the most oppressive demands upon the Irish clergy, 
exacting, in 1220, a fifteent h of all cathedral churches 
and religious houses, and a sixteenth of all other ec- 
clesiastical revenues. Attempts were also made to 
overspread the kingdom with Italian ecclesiastics, 
who, though luxuriously fattening upon the reve- 
nues of the Irish church, refused to discharge their 
clerical functions, or even to reside in the country 
which they pillaged by their extort ions. Besides, 
the Irish clergy, who possessed the most exalted 
views of the superior excellence of tlndr own church, 
were not a little offended by some of the most worth- 
less of their English brethren seeking refuge in the 
Church of Ireland. Indignant at the intrusion of 
these aliens into a church which could look back up- 
on a long catalogue of holy and devoted men, they 
passed a strong ordinance that no Englishman should 
be admitted or received into a benefice in anyone 
of the Irish churches. At the request of Henry, 
the Pope interfered, commanding this ordinance to 
las formally rescinded within tbe space of one month, 
and in case of a refusal threatening himself to rescind 
it, and to declare it null and void* The constant ten- 
dency of the clergy in Iceland, indeed, during the 
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thirteenth century, was to encroach on the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil power, ami to extend the authority 
of the spiritual courts over matters which rightfully 
belonged to the courts of civil and criminal law. 
And even on points which were included within 
the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts, it sometimes 
happened that the canon law was at variance with 
the law of the land. This was particularly the case 
with the law of liastardy. According to the com- 
mon law, a person born before lawful wedlock was 
incapable of inheriting property, whereas, according 
to canon law, he possessed all the privileges of a 
regular heir. This was in great danger of leading 
to a collision between the civil and spiritual courts. 
Hut to prevent such an unhappy result, it was re- 
solved to limit tho spiritual courts to the investiga- 
tion of the simple point of fact, whether the person 
was or was not born before lawful wedlock, the legal 

N rights of tho party being left exclusively in the 
hands of the civil courts. 

K For two centuries before the Reformation inces- 
sant contests were carried on between the Irish clergy 
and the English sovereigns, both parties struggling 
for supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. Not that 
they sought, the spiritual independence of the church, 
for, indeed, they sought nothing more than to transfer 
their allegiance as churchmen from the sovereign of 
England to the Pope of Koine. They were content to 
bow implicitly iu submission to the papal authority. 
Tho power of the church and the privileges of the 
clergy were carried to an extravagant extent. Clini- 
cal debtors claimed to he exempted from arrest, and 
(heir properties from being taxed, without their own 
consent. The clergy exercised the right of pardoning 
felons within their own dioceses, or commuted their 
punishment for money. They engaged in the most 
unseemly disputes with one another, and sometimes 
even settled their quarrels by single combat. The 
church revenues were, in many cases, utterly inade- 
quate for the. support of the clergy, and in propor- 
tion to their poverty they were rapacious and oppres- 
sive. Exorbitant demands were made for the per- 
formance of religious ofticos. Ecclesiastical censures 
were commuted for money. Indulgences were sold, 
and every opportunity was seized of extorting money 
from the people. Instead of being examples to their 
Hocks of every good work, the priesthood almost 
universally was notorious for the most shameless 
prolligacy. With a clergy both ignorant and disso- 
lute. true piety was, of course, well nigh a stranger 
in the land, while its place was occupied by the 
grossest superstition. Nearly six hundred monastic 
establishments, belonging to eighteen different orders, 
were scattered over the entire face of the country. 
Ghostly friars, black, white, and grey, swarmed in 
countless multitudes, practising upon the credulity 
of an ignorant and deluded people. Crowds of Irish 
pilgrims resorted to Italy, Spaiu, and other popish 
countries, many of whom perished by the way. At 
home, also, immense numbers were persuaded An- 


nually to visit St. Patrick’s purgatory at Lougk 
Derg, in the county of Donegal, in the expectation 
that penances performed at that privileged station 
would purge away even the deadliest sins. Such 
were the impositions practised by the priests at this 
celebrated place, that the Pope ordered its demoli- 
tion in the fifteenth century. In the face, however, 
of a distinct prohibition from the Roman pontiff him- 
self, the stution at Lough Derg continues to this 
nay to he a place of favourite resort to the deluded 
Victims of Romish superstition. 

** To such estate of degradation was the Irish church 
reduced before the light of the glorious Reformation 
dawned upon the once far-famed “Island of the 
Saints.” Darkness, indeed, covered the land, and 
grosH darkness the people. Roth the clergy and the 
laity had thrown off not the restraints of religion 
alone, but even of morality and common decency. 
No wonder, therefore, that the spirit of religious in- 
quiry, which so rapidly spread throughout all the 
other countries of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
should have found a greater difficulty than anywhere 
else iu effecting a lodgment for itself in the minds of 
the people of Ireland. 

IRIS, mentioned by Homer as the minister of tho 
gods, who conveyed messages both to gods and men. 
The rainbow received the name of Iris, and the god- 
dess in all probability was a personification of that 
brilliant phenomenon iu the heavens. In the later 
classics she generally appears as the attendant of 
Hera. Little is known concerning tho worship of 
Iris, except that she was worshipped by the Delians 
with offerings of wheaten cakes, honey, and dried 
% 8 . 

IRISH EPISCOPAL CIIURCTI. The Irish 
clergy and people sunk, as we have seen in a pre- 
ceding article, to the lowest state of intellectual and 
moral degradation, were not in a condition to appre- 
ciate the benefits likely to arise from the Lutheran 
Reformation. Since the twelfth century Romanism 
had held undisputed sway over the minds of the ig- 
norant and uninquiring natives. A spirit of reli- 
gious investigation had, indeed, for some time pre- 
vious to the Reformation, forced its way into Ireland 
by means of English settlers ; and, in the tenth year 
of Henry VII.. it had been found necessary to enact 
statutes with the view of preventing the growth of 
Lollardi&m and heresy. But such seeds of the 
Reformation, introduced iuto Ireland by English 
emigrants, seem to have fallen upon an ungenial soil, 
and, therefore, speedily withered away. For while, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., refonned principles 
met wh a ready reception iu England, a considera- 
ble period elapsed before they could find a footing in 
Ireland. “ Prelates of the more eminent dioceses,” 
says Dr. Leland in his * History of Ireland,' “ slept 
in monastic tranquillity, while all Europe resounded 
with the tumult of theological disputes. It is ridi- 
culous to find an Irish bishop renowned for the com- 
position of a hymn in barbarous Latin rhymer ip 
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pmifle of a Saint Macartin, while hie brethren in 
other countries were engaged in discussion of the 
most important points of religion ; or others defend' 
ing for salvation on being wrapt at their dying hour 
in the cowl of St. Francis, when Rome herself had 
confessed with shame the follies and enormities 
which had disgraced her communion.” 

No sooner had Henry VIII. secured the cordial 
and prompt compliance of his English subjects with 
the principles of the Reformation than he resolved 
to procure, if possible, a reception for the now doc- 
trines in Ireland also With this view he. dispatched 
commissioners to confer with the clergy and nobility 
of that country, and to obtain a general acknowledg- 
ment of the king’s supremacy as the earthly head of 
the church. Instead, however, of the royal commis- 
sioners succeeding in the accomplishment of their 
object, they were treated, to Henry’® mortification 
and disappointment, with the greatest indifference 
and neglect. The advocates of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, in opposition to the supremacy of the king, 
were zealous and determined. They wore headed 
by Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, a predate of abi- 
lity and learning, and who, being primate of all Ire- 
land, possessed sufficient influence to defeat the pur- 
poses of Henry, and to retard the progress of the 
Reformation in Ireland. Tho chief agent in for- 
warding the royal designs was George Brown, who 
M been a provincial of the friars of St. Augustin, 
but who was the »tot Protestant prelate that held a 
sec in Ireland, having been appointed by Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin. Ho had attracted peculiar 
notice by the zeal with which he preached doctrines 
utterly opposed to the dogmas of the Romish church, 
and being thus, for a long period, favourable to re- 
formed opinions, he was thought to b (3 well adapted 
for leading the way in planting a reformed church 
among the bigoted Irish Romanists. His labours 
in the cause of Protestantism met witli the most vio- 
lent opposition, and his life was frequently iw im- 
minent danger from the zealots of the popish party. 
He reported to the king the melancholy position of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland, and strongly recom- 
mended that an Irish parliament should be sum- 
moned without delay in order to enforce a general 
acknowledgment of the king's supremacy. The 
suggestion of Archbishop Brown was adopted, and 
a parliament was convened at Dublin on the first of 
May 1536, by which all opposition was silenced, and 
the national religion was formally changed, the Re- 
formed faith being established as the recognized 
religion of the country. Various statutes were en- 
acted with the view of carrying out this great object. 
The king waa declared supreme earthly head of the 
church of Ireland ; the king was invested with the 
first-fruits of bishoprics, and other secular promo- 
tions in the Irish church, as well as the first-fruits of 
abbeys, priories, colleges, and hospitals ; all appeals 
to Home m spiritual causes were forbidden ; the au- 
thonty of the Pope was solemnly renounced, and all 


who should dare to acknowledge it in Ireland were 
made subject to pneinunire ; all officers of every kind 
and degree were required to tako the oath of supre- 
macy, and the refusal to tako it was pronounced, as in 
England, to be high treason. Thus was Protestant- 
ism declared to bo the religion of Ireland by law 
established. Tho religious houses were supprmeo 
and their lands vested for ever in tho crown. 

Tho partisans of Rome in Ireland were indignant 
at the spiritual authority assumed by the king; and 
muntars of the old Irish chieftains avowed their 
readiness to take up Anns in defence of the ancient 
religion. Archbishop Brown found tho utmost diffi- 
culty, even at tlm scat of government, in counteract- 
ing the secret movements of Cromer and the popish 
party, who had sent it special emissary to Rome to 
express their devotion to tho holy father, and to 
imploro his interposition in bohnlf of his spiritual 
authority in Ireland. Several incumbents of the 
diocese of Dublin chose to resign their benefices 
rather than acknowledge the king's supremacy. 
Commissioners were despatched secretly from Romo 
to encourage Cromer and his associates in their op- 
position to the recent enactments, and to rouse tho 
Irish chieftains of the North to rise in defence of the 
papal supremacy. A confederacy was soon formed 
for the suppression of heresy ; an army was raised 
to do battle in defence of the Pope’s authority ; but 
the victory of Bcllahoe, on the borders of Meath, 
broke the power of the Northern Irish, and sent 
them to their homes. After a while, recovering 
from the consternation into which they had been 
thrown, the Irish chieftains prepared once more to 
draw the sword against tlic heretics. But the prompt 
measures of the government frustrated this new 
attempt at insurrection, and the chieftains with their 
tumultuary hands were dispersed in all directions. 
These repeated defeats weakened the influence of the 
Ulster nobles, and rendered the cause of the Pope more 
and more hopeless every day. N umbers of monasteries 
were now resigned into the hands of the king, and 
many of the warmest adherents of Rome submitted 
t hemsel ves to the royal autl^rity , From C •onziaught, 
from Meath, from Munster, the most turbulent of 
the Irish lords vied with each other in professions ol 
reconciliation to the king’s government, and agreed 
to their indentures being couched in the strongest 
terms of submission. Henry gladly received the 
moat powerful of these chicftaihs at his court ; loaded 
them with presents, constituted them peers of par- 
liament and members of the, Irish council, and con- 
firmed to them by patent their hereditary posses- 
sions to be held of the king by military service. 

Thus peat# was restored to Ireland, in so far as 
the Irish chieftains were concerned. The clergy, 
however, were not so easily won over to the cause of 
the Reformation. During the lifetime of Hen- 
ry VIII. they felt themselves under considerable 
restraint, but the accession of Edward VI. to the j 
throne, and the proclamation df the new English I 
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liturgy, roused them to a bold and determined 
opposition to the innovations introduced into the re- 
ligion of their country. Archbishop Brown had 
removed the relics and images from the churches, 
and' this change, though submitted to with reluc- 
tance, had given rise to no open manifestation of re- 
sistance to the royal will. But no sooner was the 
proclamation made, enjoining the acceptance of the 
new liturgy, than the slumbering spirit of discontent 
among the clergy broke forth into deeds of open 
opposition. The new liturgy was treated with the 
utmofft scorn, more especially as no law had yet 
established it in Ireland. The court was insulted 
without a power of vindicating its authority ; and 
the people, strong in their attachment to the old 
religion, sympathized cordially with the clergy in 
their hostility to the reformed mode of worship. In 
the midst of these distractions, the English govern- 
ment embraced every opportunity of advancing the 
Protestant cause in Ireland, by the appointment of 
reformed ministers to the vacant charges. These, 
however, found no small difficulty in discharging 
their sacred duties, in consequence of the prejudices, 
and even enmity of their parishioners. A .striking in- 
stance of this occurred in the ease of John Bale, who 
was appointed to the see of Ossory, and whose zeal 
for the cause of the Reformation was so strong, that 
the people rose against him, and five of his domes- 
tics were slain before his face, while his own life was 
only saved by the vigorous interposition of the civil 
magistrate. 

The death of Edward the Sixth and the succession 
of Mary to the throne., proved a grievous discourage- 
ment to the friends of Protestantism in Ireland. The 
Reformation, imperfectly though it had yet been car- 
ried out in the Irish church, was for a time completely 
arrested. A license was now published, as in Png- 
land, for the celebration of mass without penalty or 
compulsion. The reformed clergy dreaded the ap- 
proach of a time of persecution, and some of them 
sought safety in flight, while others were ejected to 
give place to ecclesiastics devoted to the Romish 
communion. An Irish parliament was convened at 
Dublin in 1556, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
ancient faith and worship. A papal hull to that efteet 
was read, the whole assembly of Lords and Commons 
listening to it on their bended knees, in token of 
reverence and contrition ; after which, they ad journed 
to the cathedral, where Te Dewn was solemnly 
chanted in thanksgiving to God for the restoration 
of Ireland to the unity of the holy church of Rome. 

The Roman Catholic faith and worship were now 
once more established in Ireland as well as England ; 
*11 acts made against the holy see were repealed ; the 
jurisdiction of the Pope was revived ; the property 
tod emoluments vested in the crown wero restored 
to the church, with the exception of such lands as 
had been granted te the laity, and which it might 
have been dangerous to wrest from them. Matters 
now returned to nArly the same state as before the 


Reformation ; and the Protestants who had not quit- 
ted the country, were permitted to enjoy their opi- 
nions and worship in privacy without molestation or 
hindrance ; the persecuting spirit which, during this 
unhappy reign, raged in England, not having extend 
ed across the Irish channel. 

On the accession of Elizabeth at her sister's death, 
the new queen’s well-known adherence to the cause ot 
the Reformation revived the hearts of the Protest- 
ants in all parts of her dominions. Agreeably to 
the royal instructions, an Irish parliament was con- 
vt»ned in January 1560, with the view of establishing 
anew the reformed worship. Not a few, both of the 
Lords and Commons, assembled on that occasion, were 
keen partizans of Rome, but after a session of only 
a few weeks, and amid considerable opposition, sta- 
tutes were passed reversing the whole ecclesiastical 
system of Queen Mary, and establishing Protestantism 
as henceforth the established religion of Ireland. 
The ecclesiastical supremacy was now restored to 
the crown ; all laws against, heresy were repealed ; 
llie use of the Book of Common Prayer was en- 
forced, and all the queen’s subjects were obliged to 
attend tin* public service of the church. The Rom- 
ish party inveighed against the heretical queen and 
her impious ministers. The clergy who could not 
conscientiously conform, resigned their livings, and 
as no reformed ministers could be found to supply 
their places, the churches fell to ruin, and whole dis- 
tricts of the country were left without religious or- 
dinances. The Irish people generally had never 
lost their ancient attachment to the Romish religion, 
and finding the doctrines and practices of their fore- 
fathers, since the time of the Second Henry, now set 
at nought by the government, their clergy removed, 
and no others substituted in their room, they natur- 
ally conceived a bitter hatred against their English 
rulers, and prepared themselves for the first oppor- 
tunity which should occur of vindicating their religion 
even by force of anus against the heretics. Such 
hostile feelings met with no small encouragement, 
both from the Pope whose authority had been treated 
with contempt, and from the king of Spain who hap- 
pened at tins time to be on no very friendly footing 
with Elizabeth. 

Ireland continued to be exposed to constant in- 
ternal commotions, caused by the ambition and jea- 
lousy of the petty chieftains, who complained loudly 
of the uncompromising firmness with which Elizabeth 
maintained her royal prerogative in the matter of 
pecuniary assessments. One of these discontented 
nobles, by name Fitz- Maurice, after urging in vain 
upon the king of France an invasion of Ireland, made 
the same proposal to the Pope, and so cordially did 
His Holiness enter into the project, that he forth- 
with issued a bull addressed to the prelates, princes, 
nobles, and poople of Ireland, exhorting them to 
assist Fitz- Maurice in contending for the recovery of 
their liberty and the defence of the holy church 
Philip II., king of Spain, aided in this enterprise. 
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which, however, proved entirely unsuccessful, And 
yet not before the flame of rebellion had been 
kindled throughout the greater part of Ireland, 
raised chietly by the Earl of Desmond, whoso death, 
by the hand of violence, put an end to the insurrec- 
tion in the meantime. One rebellion after another 
kept the country in a state of commotion, fomented by 
the Popes of Rome, who were anxious to recover the 
authority which they had so long claimed over the 
church and people of Ireland. With the. view of 
accomplishing this object, they succeeded in orga- 
nizing a strong popish party, which the vigour of 
Elizabeth's government kept in some restraint ; but 
on the accession of James I., they assumed a bolder 
attitude than ever. Several cities of Leinster, and 
almost all the cities of Munster, entered into a con- 
spiracy to restore the Romish worship in open con- 
tempt of the penal statutes of the realm. In fur- 
therance of this design they proceeded to eject the 
reformed ministers from their churches, they seized 
such religious houses as had been converted to civil 
uses, they erected their crosses, celebrated their 
masses in public, and their ecclesiastics might be 
seen marching in public procession clothed in the. 
habits of their respective monastic orders. The sedi- 
tious spirit now pervaded the whole of the southern 
counties of Ireland, and the government found it 
necessary to take active measures for itB suppres- 
sion ; and so prompt, as well as energetic, were these 
measures, that the insurrection of the Southerns, 
alarming though it appeared for a time, was brought 
to a speedy termination. 

There is no doubt that the undecided and vacil- 
lating conduct of James led the Irish Romanists to 
believe that he was not unfriendly to their commu- 
nion. Presuming on the tenderness of the king 
towards their church, the Romish ecclesiastics de- 
nounced from the altar all who ventured to attend 
on the established worship. Abbeys and monaste- 
ries were repaired, and the rites of the ancient* faith 
were celebrated openly in different parts of the coun- 
try. But though James might seem to be somewhat 
indulgent to the erroneous tenets of the Church of 
Rome, no monarch could hold in greater abhor- 
rence all attempts to trench upon the royal prero- 
gative, by maintaining the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome. With such feelings, he had 
published a proclamation in England, commanding 
all Jesuits and other priests who had received orders 
from any foreign power to depart from the kingdom ; 
and to maintain his consistency, he issued a similar 
proclamation in Ireland, ordering all the Romish 
clergy to quit the country within a limited time, 
unless they consented to conform to the laws of the 
land. This latter proclamation, instead of fright cn- 
ing, only enraged the popish party, who represented 
H as an act on the part of government of the most 
wanton injustice and oppression. A remonstrance 
and petition was immediately got up, demanding the 
free exercise of their religion, but tliis document 


having been laid before the council, on the. very day 
when intelligence reached Dublin of the Gunpow- 
der Plot, the chief petitioners were seized and im- 
prisoned in the castle, while Sir Patrick Barnwell, 
their principal agent, was sent in custody into Eng- 
land, by the command of the king. The dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent which prevailed among the Ro- 
manists in every part of Ireland, kept tlm government 
in a state of perpetual suspicion and uneasiness, and 
gave weight to every report of insurrection and con- 
spiracy. Nor were the fears of the king and his 
ministers altogether without foundation. The North- 
ern chieftains, followed by numbers of the native 
Irish, were imprudent enough to tonn the plan of a 
new rebellion, which was speedily brought to an end, 
however, by the vigilance of the government. The 
consequence was, that a vast tract of land amounting 
to 500,000 acres in six northern counties was forfeited 
to the crown. Tins led to the plantation of Ulster, 
the. benefits of which are felt at this day. A largo 
population of loyal and industrious inhabitants, 
chiefly Protestants, settled in the northern counties, 
the lands were cultivated and improved, a immbei 
of flourishing towns were established, and the pro- 
vince of Ulster became tho most prosperous atul 
thriving district of Ireland. 

To enforce the royal authority, and put an end 
to the religious dissensions and animosities which 
still prevailed in various parts of the country, James 
resolved to summon an Irish parliament. Tho 
recusants, who formed a large and powerful party, 
were alarmed lest some additional enactments were 
contemplated against those who refused to abandon 
the Romish communion. To prevent any further 
penal statutes being passed, every exertion was made 
to strengthen tho popish faction. JJic priests ha- 
rangued the people on the dangers of the present 
crisis ; excommunication was threatened against 
every man who should vote in opposition to the in- 
terests of holy mother church. But notwithstanding 
the extraordinary efforts made to increase their num- 
bers, the recusants were mortified to find, on the 
assembling of parliament, frlmt a considerable majo- 
rity of the members were Protestants, and therefore 
friendly to the government. The recusants, how- 
ever, were sufficiently numerous to render tho de- 
bates violent and disorderly, more especially a» they 
claimed to form a majority of mernbeiH legally elect- 
ed. At the very outset an animated and even angry 
discusHion arose on the election of a speaker, and 
Sir John Davis, who had been recommended by 
the king, haring been chosen to the office, the re- 
cusants refused to sit or to take any share in the 
proceedings of an assembly so illegal, so violent, and 
arbitrary. In this state of matters it was deemed 
prudent to prorogue the parliament. The recusants 
laid their complaints against the validity of many 
the elections before the king* who succeeded 
quieting their scruples, and prev|iling upon them to 
take part in the deliberations of the parliament. 
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directed, as these were, chiefly to the civil affairs of 
the country. 

While the parliament was fritting, a convocation 
of the clergy was directed to be held in Dublin, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of framing a public confession 
of faith for the established church of Ireland. This 
confession appears to have been drawn up in 1615 by 
Archbishop (Jsslier, one of the most able and learned 
men of his day. The document, when completed, 
consisted of no fewer thun one hundred And four ar- 
ticles, including the nine Calvinistic Articles of 
LAM nF.Tii (which see), prepared in 1505; and hav- 
ing been submitted to tho convocation, it was ap- 
proved by tliat body, and ratifiod by the lord -de- 
puty of Ireland. 

At the death of James I., and tho accession of his 
son Charles I., England being involved in foreign 
wars, and embarrassed by domestic dissensions, the 
Irish recusants gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to fart the flame of discontent among 
their own countrymen. In this they were aided as 
UBiiai by Rome, a bull having been issued by Urban 
VIII., calling upon them rather to lose their lives 
than to take that wicked and pestilent oath of supre- 
macy, whereby the sceptre of the Catholic church 
was wrested from the hand of the vicar of God Al- 
mighty. Such an appeal coming from the Pope 
himself, could not fail to exert a powerful influence 
upon an ignorant and superstitious people. Charles, 
however, by the advice of tho Irish council, provided 
against the apparently impending danger by making 
a largo addition to bis army in Ireland. Hopes were 
held out to tho popish party of obtaining some fa- 
vourable concessions from the king, and reports were 
industriously spread that they were to ho gratified 
with a full toleration of their religion. The Protes- 
tant clergy forthwith took the alarm, and at the 
irrigation of tho archbishop of Armagh, hastened to 
lAy before the government a firm but respectful 
^protest against all toleration of Popish worship and 
ceremonies. “The religion of the papists,” said 
they, “is superstitious and idolatrous; their faith 
and doctrine, erroneous r.nd heretical ; their church, 
in respect of both, apostalieal. To give them there- 
fore a toleration, or to consent that they may freely 
exercise their religion, and profess their faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin, and that, iu two respects ; 
for, first, it is to make ourselves accessary not only 
to their superstitions, idolatries, and heresies, and, 
in a word, to all the aliominations of popery, but 
also, (which is a consequence of the former) to the 
perdition of tho seduced people, which perish in the 
deluge of the Catholic apostaey. Secondly, to grant 
thorn a toleration, in respect of any money to be 
given, or contribution to be made by them, is to set 
religion to sale, and with it the souls of the people, 
whom Christ hath redeemed with his blood. And 
as it is a great sin 1 , bo it is also a matter of most 
dangerous consequent*: the consideration whereof 
we commit to the wise and judicious, beseeching the 


God of truth to make them who are in authority, 
zealous of God’s glory, and of the* advancement of 
true religion; zealous, resolute, and courageous, 
against all popery, superstition, and idolatry.” 

The pulpits of the Irish church now resounded 
with strong condemnation of the errors of Popery, 
while the Romanists themselves, encouraged by the 
expectation of full toleration, publicly professed their 
religion, and practised its rite9 in all parts of the 
country, to the great oflenco of tho Protestant people 
and clergy. Nor wore the hopes which they were 
led to entertain of receiving some marks of royal 
indulgence doomed to be disappointed. Various 
concessions of a very favourable kind were granted 
by government to the recuBants, and among others, 
instead of the oath of supremacy, an oath was sub- 
stituted by which they professed to acknowledge 
and promised to defend Charles as the lawful and 
rightful king of the realm. Encouraged by the in 
diligence which had been shown by government to 
the professors of the Romish religion, their priests 
urged them to the most imprudent excesses. “Their 
religious worship,” says Roland, “was once more 
celebrated with public solemnity, and with the full 
parade of their ostentatious ritual. .Churches were 
seized for their service ; their ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion was avowedly and severely executed; new 
friaries and nunneries were erected ; and even in the 
city of Dublin, under the immediate notico of the 
state, an academical body was formed, and governed 
by an ecclesiastic of some note, for the education of 
popish youth. The clergy, by whose influence these 
violent proceedings were directed, were by their 
numbers, and by their principles, justly alarming to 
government. They swarmed into the kingdom from 
foreign seminaries; where they had imbibed the 
most inveterate prejudices o^hinst England, and the 
most abject and pestilent opinions of the papal au- 
thority. Seculars and regulars alike had bound 
themselves by solemn oath, to defend the papacy 
against the whole world ; to labour for the augmen- 
tation of its power aud privileges; to execute its 
mandates, and to persecute heretics. Their whole 
body acted iu dangerous concert under the direction 
of the Pope, and subject to the orders of the congre- 
gation de propaganda fide , lately erected at Rome ; 
and many of them, by their education in the semina- 
ries of Spain, were peculiarly devoted to the interests 
of that monarchy ; habituated to regard the insur- 
rections of the old Irish in the reign of Elizabeth as 
the most generous exertions of patriotism, aud taught 
to detest that power which had quelled this spirit, 
and established a dominion on the ruins of the an- 
cient dignity and pre-eminence of their country- 
men.” 

Lord Faulkland was at this time lord-deputy 01 
Ireland, and though himself disjjosed to moderation in 
religious matters of controversy, he felt that it was 
impossible for him to shut his eyes to the turbulent 
conduct of the recusants, which threatened seriously 
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fe> disturb the peace of the country. Supported by hie 
aouncil, therefore, he fanned a proclamation to the 
effect that u the late intermission of legal proceedings 
against popish pretended titular archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, deans, vicars -general, jesitits, friars, and 
others, deriving their pretended authority from the 
see of Rome, in contempt of his majesty’s royal 
power and authority, had bred such an extravagant 
insolence and presumption in them, that ho was 
necessitated to charge and command them in his 
majesty's name to forbear the exercise of their popish 
rites and ceremonies." 

This proclamation was treated with the utmost 
contempt, and popish worship was maintained as 
openly as formerly. But neither the inclinations 
nor instructions of the lord -deputy allowed him 
to adopt more stringent measures. Perceiving his 
weakness and timidity, tho popish party began in 
a discontented spirit to utter loud complaints of 
the oppressive weight of the public burdens. The 
government now resolved to adopt a more active 
course of proceedings. Accordingly, having re- 
called Lord Faulkland, and committed the admin- 
istration of the aftuira of Ireland in the meantime 
to two lords justices, Lord Ely, and the Earl of 
Cork, who without waiting for instructions from the 
king, proceeded to act with the utmost firmness, 
threatening all absentees from the established wor- 
ship with the penalties of the statute enacted in the 
second year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This seve- 
rity, however, was soon checked by an announce- 
ment from the government, that such Btringent 
measures wore not acceptable to the king. The re- 
cusants, delighted with the royal interference in their 
favour, were more insolent than before. A band of 
Carmelite friars, dressed in the habit of their order, 
made their appearance in one of the most public 
thoroughfares of Dublin, and openly celebrated their 
religious rites. The archbishop of the diocest> and 
the chief magistrate of tho city, called upon the 
military to disperse the assembly ; but the friArs and 
their congregation opposing force to force, put the 
soldiers to flight. Tidings of this incident reached 
the English government, who, to maintain their own 
authority, and overawo the recusants, ordered fifteen 
religious houses to be seized and appropriated to the 
king’s use ; and the popish college which had been 
erected in Dublin, to be given over to the university, 
which forthwith converted it into a Protestant semi- 
nary. 

It is lamentable to observe how far the Irish church 
and clergy bad degenerated in the divided and dis- 
tracted state of the country. Many of their places 
of worship were in a ruinous and dilapidated state ; 
the church revenues were to a great extent alienated ; 
many of the rural clergy were in a state of extreme 
poverty, and some of them characterized by the most 
deplorable ignorance and immorality. The Romish 
hierarchy, on the other hand, with a large and 
powerful body of adherents, was not slow to take 


advantage of the depressed state of the Established 
Church, and iu some places had actually taken pos- 
session of the church lands. A convocation of the 
Irish clergy accordingly was held, and the melan- 
choly state of ecclesiastical affairs having been repre- 
sented to the king, Lord Wentworth, who was at 
this time lord-deputy, received instructions to take 
immediate steps for rendering the Established Church 
more efficient 'and better provided . I Ie began, there- 
fore, with erecting churches, and supplying them 
with suitable ministers. Laws also were passed for 
the restitution of tho rights of the clergy, and provi 
sion made to prevent a!1 future alienations. Mea 
sures were adopted for the better education and 
training of candidates for the ministry in connection 
with the Irish church. Tho university of Dublin 
was placed upon a better fooling, its statutes re- 
vised, and an efficient governor placed over it. 

One point which the king, ns well as Archbishop 
Laud ami the lord-deputy, had much at heart, was 
the complete union of the churches of England and 
Ireland, by establishing tho English articles and 
canons in the latter kingdom as the rule of doctrine 
and discipline. Usshcr, and a considerable portion of 
the Irish clergy, were by no means favourable to this 
proposal, being desirous of maintaining the thorough 
independence of the Irish church, and the authority 
of its own articles which luid been adopted in convo- 
cation during the late reign. To reconcile Usshor, 
who had been tho compiler of the Irish articles, to the 
projected reformation, it was agreed that no censure 
should be passed on any of these articles, but that they 
should ho virtually, not formally, abrogated by the es- 
tablishment of the articles of tho Church of England ; 
and further that tho English canons should not be 
adopted in a body, blit a careful selection made from 
them to form a code of discipline for the Irish church. 
Chiefly through tho influence of tho lord-deputy, 
and in deference to the wishes of diaries and his 
ministers, the English articles were accordingly re- 
ceived and the canons established. This important 
alteration in the ecclesiastical system of the Church 
of Ireland was followed ty the establishment of a 
High-Commission court iu Dublin on the same mo- 
del and with the same tremendous powers as the 
court of the same name in England. This court, 
however, seems not to have taken the strong steps 
which might have been expected from so powerful 
an engine of tyranny and oppression. 

The whole conduct of Charles I. in his govern- 
ment of Ireland whs so vacillating and insincere, 
that the people were every day more and more alien- 
ated from the English government. The people 
generally were devoted to the Church of Rome, and 
the feelings of hitter hatred which they entertained 
towards their English rulers, were fostered and 
strengthened by their deigy, who, having beeneducat 
ed in foreign seminaries, particularly those of France 
and Spain, returned to Ireland thoroughly ultramon- 
tane in their sentiments and unpatriotic in their 
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attachments. Bound by solemn allegiance to the 
Pope, they felt no obligation of submission to the 
king. These men, thus estranged from the English 
government, held consultation with its enemies at 
home, maintained secret correspondence with its ene- 
mies abroad, and formed schemes of insurrection for 
the purpose, as they alleged, of promoting the inter- 
ests of mother church. In these circumstances a 
rebellion commenced, led on by Roger Moore, the 
head of a once powerful family in Leinster. Appeal- 
ing to the prejudices, and rousing the passions of the 
native Irish, this man speedily gathered around him a 
large and enthusiastic band of conspirators. A con- 
siderable number of the old Irish chieftains flocked 
to his standard. Money, arms, and ammunition wore 
supplied from foreign parts. The Romish clergy 
entered into the plot with the greatest cordiality, 
hoping to bo able to expel the heretics from Ireland, 
and establish once more the ancient faith as the re- 
ligion of the country. When the rebellion was at 
its height, accordingly, a general synod was con- 
vened at Kilkenny, in which the war was declared to 
be lawful and pious ; an oath of association was pro- 
posed as a bond of union, and a sentence of excom- 
munication was denounced against all who should 
refuse to take it. The clergy, also, at this synod, 
proposed to dispatch embassies to foreign potentates, 
and to solicit the emperor of Germany, the king of 
France, and the Pope, to grant assistance to their 
cause. 

The melancholy and protracted civil war which 
now raged in Ireland rendered it a scene of desola- 
tion and bloodshed. The extermination of the here- 
tics and the annihilation of the Irish church were the 
main objects of the movement; and during the life 
of Charles 1. the rebels met with powerful though 
secret encouragement from Henrietta his queen. 
Oliver Cromwell, by his stern and inflexible resolu- 
tion, succeeded in extinguishing the rebellion, and 
restoring Ireland, for a time at least, to soniQ mea- 
»ure of tranquillity. Charles II. was a covered and 
concealed friend of the Romish party in Ireland ; 
but his brother, James II., who succeeded him, was 
an open And avowed Romanist. The accession of a 
popish prince to the English throne naturally ex- 
cited the most extravagant expectations in the minds 
of the Irish people. They anticipated now the full 
and final triumph of their religion over all its ene- 
mies. The hearts of the Protestants, on the other 
hand, were filled with the most melancholy appre- 
hensions. For a time James sought to allay the 
feara of the Protestant clergy ; but as soon os he had 
fully matured his plans, lie made no secret of his 
ultimate design. Orders were now issued by royal 
authority that the Romish clergy should not be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their duties ; and this per 
mission was followed by an announcement that it 
was the pleasure of the king that the Roman Catho- 
lic prolutes should appear publicly in the habit of 
Iheir order. The Protestant clergy were at the same 


time forbidden to introduce points of religious con- 
troversy into the pulpit ; and the slightest allusion 
to the errors of popery was regarded as an act of se- 
dition. Such marks of favour shown to the friends 
of the old faith strengthened tlicir hands and cheered 
their hearts. Almost the whole army was at this 
time composed of Irish Romanists, and a number of 
Protestant officers were deprived of their commis 
sions, and driven from the kingdom. It was the evi- 
dent wish of James to invest the popish party with 
tho whole authority and influence of the kingdom, 
and especially the power of controlling all future 
parliaments. 

Protestants were now heavily discouraged. Their 
clergy were reduced to extreme destitution ; their 
churches were, many of them, seized by the popish 
priests both in rural districts and in the towns, while 
such acts of spoliation and injustice were connived at 
by tho magistrates. The anxiety of the king was to 
make Ireland a Catholic kingdom. An order was 
issued that no more than five Protestants should 
meet together even in churches on pain of death. 
15ut. these acts of tyranny and oppression were only 
to lust for a short period. James was driven from 
his throne by his indignant English subjects, and the 
Revolution of'1688 rendered it imperative that hence- 
forth the sovereign of Great Britain should be a Pro- 
testant, and bound to uphold Protestantism os the 
established religion of the realm. William, prince 
of Orange, who was called to the throne on the flight 
of James II. after tho battle of the Boyne, com- 
menced his reign by assuring the Irish Protestants 
that he had come to Ireland to free them from Po- 
pish tyranny, and that he doubted not, by the Divine 
assistance, to complete his design. After a some- 
what protracted contest, the war was brought to a 
close, and peace restored. 

The Protestant. church having been fully reinstated 
in all its privileges as the Established Church of 
Ireland, now addressed itself to its great work, tho 
evangelization of that benighted country. Through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century, though some 
men of great ability, fervent piety, and unwearied 
activity, were found among the Episcopalian clergy 
of Ireland, yet the cause of Protestantism made lit- 
tle progress. At tho close of the centurv Ireland 
numbered a population of nearly 5,000.000, while 
the members of the Established Church did not ex- 
ceed 600,000. According to the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction issued in 1834, the 
adherents of the Established Church had, in the in- 
terval, increased to 853,064. 

The Act of Union, which passed in 1801, united 
the Church of Ireland with that of England in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline, thus 
forming the United Church of England and Ire- 
land.” But though the Irish church has been incor- 
porated with the Church of England she is not sub- 
ject to the English canons. Neither iB the Irish 
church represented in the Convocation of the English 
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clergy. In England subscription of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles is required from every candidate for holy 
orders or presentee to a bcnetice ; but in Ireland 
such subscription is dispensed with, although the 
Act of Uniformity passed in the reign of Charles II., 
in so far as it applies to the Irish church, imposes 
upon all its clergy subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of jthe Church of England. 

From the date of the Union, the Irish branch of 
tho Church of England lias made rapid progress in 
all that goes to constitute the usefulness and effi- 
ciency* of a Christian church. Her position is one 
of peculiar difficulty, her clergy being culled to labour 
iu a laud where ignorance and llomisli superstition 
prevail to a lamentable extent. But in the midst of 
much discouragement they have sought faithfully to 
discharge their duty, not only to their own people, 
Dut to all around them. Engaged in a constant 
struggle with Romish error, they arc almost to a 
man strangers to High Church or Puseyite princi- 
ples. One of the principal agencies whicli. the Irish 
church employs for tho evangelization of the Irish- 
speaking population, is the Irish Society, which was 
established in 1826, and employs 59 readers and 719 
teachers, whose labours are of great importance, 
there being, according to a calculation made before 
the famine in 1846, no fewer than 3,000,000 of Irish- 
speaking Roman Catholics in the country. Another 
valuable missionary institution connected with the 
Established Church is the Irish Island Society, which 
employs about 25 readers and teachers on the islands 
and coast6, and has brought the gospel within reach 
of about 13,000 souls. For the instruction of the 
young, the Irish church supports the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, which in 1851 had 1,882 
schools, and 108,450 scholars on the roll, with an 
average attendance of 64,647. 

Two of the most interesting colonies in Ireland are 
Dingle in the county Kerry, and the island of A«cliill 
in the county Mayo ; both connected with the Es- 
tablished Church. “In the year 183 1,” says Dr. 
Dill, in his * Mystery Solved, 1 “ the Rev. George 
Gubbins was appointed curate of Dingle. At jhis 
time there was in the district neither church nor 
school-house ; and this excellent man lived in a cabin 
at one shilling per week, and bad stated services in 
the private dwellings around. In about a year after 
the district was visited and fearfully ravaged by the 
cholera. There being no physician to apply to, Mr. 
Gubbins became physician-general to the poor ; and 
his kindness during a crisis so awful won the peo- 
ple's affections, and prepared the way for the harvest 
which soon followed. In 1833, the Rev. Charles 
Gayer arrived in the district; the following year 
several of the inhabitants, including two Popish 
priests, renounced the Romish faith ; upwards of 150 
families have since followed their example. Some 
time ago, the colony consisted of 800 converts ; and 
notwithstanding the brutal persecution to which its , 
present excellent missionazy, Mr. Lewis, has been j 


subjected, and the extensive emigration of the peo- 
ple of that district, it now consists of 1,200. Amongst 
the many cheering instances of the Divine blessing 
on the labours of these missionaries, we may montiou 
that of Mr. Moriarty, the present curate of Ventry, 
who was once a bigoted Romanist, and wont on onu 
occasion into a congregation on purpose to disturb 
them in their devotions ; and who, while waiting for 
iho moment when he should commence his interrup- 
tions, received such impressions from the truth he 
heard, as ultimately led to his conversion. 

“ A chi 11 is tho largest island on the coast of Ireland. 
It stands on tho extreme west of Mayo, is washed 
by the billows of the Atlantic, and consists of moun- 
tain and bog, interspersed with small patches of cul- 
tivated land. Being visited with famine in 1831, the 
Rev. Edward Nangle took charge of a cargo of po- 
tatoes sent to its relief. Having found the people 
willing to listen to the truth, ho conceived the design 
of founding amongst them a colony on the Moravian 
plan ; and, with tho full countenance of tho principal 
proprietor of tho island, and tho cordial aid of numer- 
ous Christian friends, he soon after founded ‘the 
Colony of Achill.’ A wild tract of moor has now 
been reclaimed, and a number of cottages lmvc been 
erected upon it for the colonists ; a neat church and 
school -house stand in tho interesting little village ; 
several families and individuals have renounced the 
errors of Popery ; the young generation are growing 
up a different class of bcingB from what their proge- 
nitors were ; the sides of the once barren mountain 
are now adorned with cultivated fields and gardens ; 
most of the island has lately been purchased by the 
friends of the colony, at a cost of £17,000; and thus 
the gospel will in future have ‘ free course and ho 
glorified ’ in the spot which for ages has slumbered in 
the midnight of Popery I” 

The activity and zeal of tho Irish church, as well 
as the success which attended their efforts, led the 
Romanists, headed by O'Connell, to make strenuous 
efforts for the overthrow of tho national church. 
Through their efforts, accordingly, tho payment oi 
tithes and church cess wa£ for a time withheld, and 
many of the Protestant clergy were in great pecu- 
niary difficulties. At length the government found 
it necessary to introduce various modifications of the 
ecclesiasticifl system, with a view to remove alleged 
abuses. An act was passed accordingly in 1833, 
which was considered by many as a heavy blow and 
sore discouragement to Protestantism in Ireland. By 
this measure payment of first-fruits to the crown was 
abolished, and in its place was substituted a yearly 
tax on a graduated scale of from 2} 'to 16 per cent, 
on benefices ; and from 5 to 15 per cent, on episco- 
pal revenues. Another act was passed reducing by 
25 per cent, the tithes payable throughout Ireland. 
The incomes of the sees of Angagh and Derry were 
reduced; ten bishoprics and two archbishoprics 
were suppressed ; and the deanery of St. Patrick’s 
was united to that of Christ Church, Dublin. The 
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funds realised by these alterations were appointed to 
be expended by an ecclesiastical commission in “ the 
building and repairing of churches, the augmentation 
of small livings, and such other purposes as may con- 
duce to the advancement of religion." 

In consequence of the combined operations of fa- 
mine, disease, and emigration, the population of Ire- 
land, as thexensus of 1851 demonstrates, has under- 
gone a very remarkable diminution, amounting to 
nearly one-third of the whole inhabitants of the 
country. Great numbers have for some years past 
left the Romish church, so that the Protestants of all 
denominations are computed to amount to 2,000,000, 
whilo the Romanists are supposed to amount to 
somewhere about 4,500,000. For some years past, 
the Irish Episcopal Church has been blessed to do 
a good work in Ireland. Among her clergy are to 
be found many laborious servants of Christ, who, 
amid much discouragement and neglect, lmve been 
honoured to advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousness in that benighted laud. 

IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CIUIRCII. In tra- 
cing the origin of this important section of the Chris- 
tian Church in Ireland, it is necessary to revert to 
an event already noticed in the preceding article — 
the plantation of Ulster by James I. During the 
latter years of the reign of Elizabeth, as well as the 
early part of the reign of her successor, the northern 
provinces had been the scene of incessant conspira- 
cies and insurrections fomented chiefly by the old 
hereditaiy chieftains who held estates in that part of 
the countiy. The active part which these nobles 
took in successive plots against the government led 
to the forfeiture of their estates ; and thus, in the 
course of a few years after James I. had ascended 
the throne of England, about half a million of acres, 
and nearly six whole counties in the province of Ul- 
ster, reverted to the crown. The acquisition of so 
large an extent of land aflbrded James an admirable 
opportunity of making an experiment with the view 
of discovering the best means of promoting both the 
religious and civil reformation of Ireland. He re- 
solved, accordingly, to plant the greater part of the 
territory which had fallen into liis hands with Eng- 
lish and Scottish colonics. By this Btep the king 
hoped that an improved system of agriculture would 
be introduced, a spirit of industry ambcommcrcial 
activity would be developed among the people, and a 
central point would be secured, from which the Pro- 
testant faith might be speedily disseminated through- 
out the country generally. 

At the period when this wise and sagacious pre- 
lect was devised by James, the province of Ulster 
had sunk to the lowest stage both of physical and 
moral degradation. The country was almost depopu- 
lated, and its resources wasted by a long protracted 
series of exterminating wars. Its towns and villages 
were in ruins, the lands uncultivated, and the thinly 
scattered inhabitant in a state of utter wretchedness. 
Its religious condition also was scarcely less deplor- 


able. The nobles and their retainers were devotedly 
attached to the old religion, and the reformed faith 
had scarcely found a footing among the people. In 
this melancholy stato of matters, the scheme for the 
colonization of Ulster commenced in 1605, the chief 
management of the enterprise being intrusted to Sir 
Arthur Chichester, the lord-deputy of the kingdom. 
In distributing the forfeited lands among the settlers, 
the king took care to make suitable provision for the 
support of the church. The ecclesiastical revenues 
which had been alienated by the nobles were restored 
to the clergy; parish churches were repaired; and 
for the encouragement of learning, a free school was 
endowed in the chief town of every diocese. 

The majority of the original settlers were from 
Scotland, owing to the vicinity of that country to 
I Ulster, and these being of hardy constitutions and 
an enterprising spirit, were well fitted to encounter 
the difficulties attendant on the first plantation of a 
colony. A few English immigrants also came over, 
who occupied the southern and western parts of the 
province. In 1610, the lands were generally occu- 
pied, and nmid all the hindrances to which such an 
enterprize was necessarily exposed, it flourished be- 
yond expectation, more especially in the counties of 
Down and Antrim. To impart additional confidence 
to the new settlers, a parliament was summoned, 
which gave the sanction of law to the various ar- 
rangements of the colony. The emigrants from 
Scotland had brought over with them some of their 
own ministers, but the writers of the time give no 
very flattering account of the piety of eithor the 
ministers or people. The Irish Episcopalian church, 
however, was in as favourable a position as it had 
ever been during any period of its liistoiy. The 
sees were all filled with Protestant prelates, and such 
was the stability of the church, that a convocation 
was summoned in 1615, which framed A confession 
of faith of its own, independently altogether of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
wliich some of the prelates wished to adopt. And 
so great was the peace and security which the Irish 
church at this time enjoyed, that a number of the 
English Puritan ministers who were unable consci- 
entiously to conform fled to Ireland, and rose to 
places of influence both in the university and the 
church. These, along with the Scottish deigy, who 
had also obtained ecclesiastical promotion, seem to 
have exercised considerable influence in the first con- 
vocation ; and thus we may satisfactorily account for 
the readiness with which the Irish Articles were 
adopted, notwitlistanding the strong Calvinistic spi- 
rit by which they were pervaded. 

Encouraged by the result of the convocation, and 
the tranquillity which prevailed throughout the 
country, but more especially in Ulster, several faith- 
ful and pious ministers repaired thither from both 
England and Scotland, and were instrumental in 
founding the Presbyterian church. One of the must 
able and efficient of these ministers was the cele- 
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bvated Robert Blair, who, having been invited over 
.hjr Lord Claneboy, settled at Bangor, county Down. 
It was a curious circumstance, that as he demurred 
to ordination by the bishop singly, as in his view 
contrary to Scripture, Dr. Knox, then prelate of 
the diocese in which Bangor was situated, consented 
to act as a presbyter along with some of the neigh- 
bouring ministers in the act of ordination. This put 
an end to Mr. Blair’s objections, and he was solemnly 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. 

Afafmt this period an awakening took place in 
varioijs parts of Ireland, juirticularly in Antrim, 
Down* and other northern comities. To this season 
of revival in the Presbyterian churches, Mr. Blair 
signaljjy contributed by his individual exertions, and 
by rtmsing other ministers to increased zeal and 
activ/iy in the service of the Lord. The good 
worL which had commenced, chiefly by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Blair’s exertions, in various parts 
of Ireland, was promoted to a considerable extent by 
the arrival of several devoted ministers from Scot- 
land. Among these was Mr. Josiah Welsh, son of 
the famous Mr. John Welsh, who married one of the 
daughters of John Knox. In the progress of Christ’s 
cause, under the ministry of the Presbyterians, 
Archbishop Ussher, then primate of Ireland, took a 
deep interest. It was a matter of great rejoicing to 
his truly Christian heart that these godly men were 
labouring thus zealously in the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The utmost anxiety waB 
manifested by the people to hear the Word of life, 
and accordingly, not merely on Sabbaths, but at the 
monthly meetings and the sacramental occasions, 
crowds attended, and eAgerly hung on the lips of 
these men of God as they declared the heavenly 
message with which they had been intrusted. Their 
success, however, as might have been expected, soon 
called forth the jealousy and malignant haired of 
their enemies. Knowing their abhorrence of every 
ceremony which savoured in the least of Popery, 
snares were laid for them by many of the conformist 
clergy. But in vain. The cause of God advanced, 
the numbers of their adherents increased daily, and 
the Presbyterian Church flourished amid the prayers 
and the exertions of its faithful pastors. 

The hour of trial and sore persecution at length 
came. Mr. Blair having gone to visit his friends in 
Scotland, assisted at a communion along with Mr. 
John Livingston at the Kirk of Shotts. Mr. Max- 
well, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, an ambitious, 
tune-serving individual, brought an accusation against 
both, as if they had taught the necessity of bodily 
affections in the process of the new birth. This 
groundless and foolish charge reached the ears of 
Ecklin, the Bishop of Down, who bad been for 
some time watting for an opportunity of silencing 
two such effective and popular ministers. Without 
delay, therefore, he suspended both Mr. Livingston 
and Mr. Blair from the duties of the ministiy. A 


punishment so summary, and that, too, founded on a 
mere allegation which had never been proved, they 
felt to be oppressive and unjust, and accordingly they 
lost no time in complaining to Archbishop Ussher, 
who immediately ordered the decree of suspension 
to be withdrawn until the charge in question was 
fully proved. 

Nor did Bishop Ecklin’s malignity stop here. He 
cited several of the obnoxious ministers before him, 
among whom was Blair, and having in vain urged 
them to conform, he solemnly deposed them from 
the office of the holy ministry. This cruol and ty- 
rannical Act, which took place in May 1632, was re- 
ported to the worthy archbishop, who had formerly 
interfered in their behalf; but though himself anxi- 
ous for their restoration, he declined interfering, as 
an order had come from the King to the Lords Chief 
Justices concerning them. The brethren, finding 
that they had no other resource, came to the resolu 
tion of making an application directly at court. Mr. 
Blair was, accordingly, dispatched on this important 
errand, and having obtained recommendatory letters 
from several nobles and gentlemen, both in Scotland 
and Ireland, ho set out fur Loudon. The deepest 
anxiety pervaded the breasts of multitudes as to the 
result of his application, and many a prayer was of- 
fered up for his success. The brethren were not a 
little afraid that the mind of the king might be 
wrought upon by the pernicious influence of Arch- 
bishop Laud. In the providence of God, however, 
it so happened that, when Mr. Blair’s petition was 
put into the king’s hands, lie not only granted a gra 
cious answer to its request, but with his own hand 
inserted a clause to the effect, u That if the informa- 
tion made to him proved false, the informers should 
be punished.” The royal condescension and kind- 
ness was most gratifying to Mr. Blair, and he hastened 
homo to Ireland, carrying the glad tidings to his 
brethren that the Lord had answered their prayers. 

It was a considerable disappointment to the do* 
posed brethren to find that, although the king had 
granted their petition, the noblemen to whom the 
royal decree was intrusted did not arrive in Ireland 
for nearly a year after Mr. Blair’s return. At length, 
in May 16254, six months’ liberty was permitted to 
those persecuted men of God, and they gladly em 
braced the opportunity to declare the Gospel with 
the utmost zeal and diligence. At the expiry of the 
six months, they received a continuance of their 
liberty for six months longer. This, however, at the 
instigation of Bishop Bramble of Derry, was with- 
drawn, in so far as Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Blair were 
concerned, and, accordingly, having closed their brief 
respite with the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
they committed their people to the care of the great 
Bishop of souls, and submitted to the harsh treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. In November 
1634 Mr. Blair was suxmncned a third time before 
the bishop of his diocese, and frrmally deposed from 
the sacred office. 
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The state of matters in Ireland being unsettled, 
and tlie deposed ministers thinking it improbable 
that they would soon be restored to the exercise of 
their office, resolved to cross the Atlantic and settle 
in New England. Having received a kind invitation 
from the governor of that colony, they built a ship 
for their accommodation, to which they gave the 
name of Eagle- Wings. This vessel, with about one 
hundred and forty passengers, among whom were 
Messrs. Blair, Livingston, and several others of the 
persecuted ministers, set sail from Lochfergus on the 
9th September 1636. The emigrants had not pro- 
ceeded far on their voyage when a violent storm 
arose, and they were every moment in danger of 
being shipwrecked. Thus discouraged at the out- 
set, and conceiving that to proceed farther, in the 
face of what appeared to them evidently the will of 
the Almighty, would be sinful, they returned without 
delay to the harbour from which they bad sailed. 
The deposed ministers lmd not remained above a 
few months, however, in Ireland, when a warrant was 
issued for their apprehension. It was evident that 
now trials were preparing for them, and with the 
utmost dispatch they tied to Scotland, where they 
were kindly received and hospitably treated by some 
of the most eminent ministers of the time, particu- 
larly by Mr. Dickson of Irvine, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham of Holy wood. 

A few years elapsed when an alarming rebellion 
burst forth among the Papists in Ireland, and the 
Protestants in the northern counties were inhumanly 
massacred in immense numbers. The survivors of 
this awful persecution, being chiefly Scotchmen who 
had emigrated, made application to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland in 1642, for a 
supply of ministers. Among those who were sent 
over to Ireland to assist in ordaining young men 
over the different parishes, and in otherwise encour- 
aging the poor persecuted remnant, was Mr. Blair, 
who, from his former connection with that unhappy 
country, felt a peculiar interest in the distressed 
Presbyterians. During the three months he spent 
in Ireland, he generally preached once every day and 
twice on Sabbath, chiefly in the open air, as no church 
could contain the crowds who waited on his ministry. 

The rebellion and massacre were the means of 
bringing out a very important change in tho eccle- 
siastical condition of Ulster. The Episcopal church 
was now in an enfeebled and prostrate state. Few 
of her clergy and not one of her prelates remained 
in tho province; and of the Protestant laity, few 
were conscientiously attached to prelacy. Hence a 
large majority of the Protestant inhabitants of Ul- 
ster were in favour of a church founded on Presby- 
terian principles. A number of Scottish regiments 
were Bent over to Ireland at this time, and being ac- 
companied by chaplains who were ordained Presby- 
terian ministers, the foundations of the Presbyterian 
church were once mpre laid in Ulster, conformed in 
all respects to the parent church iu Scotland. The 


army chaplains formed in each of the regiments ses- 
sions or elderships ; and by their means also the firs! 
regularly constituted presbytery held in Ireland, met 
at Carrickfergus on Friday the 10th of June 1642. No 
sooner was it known in the surrounding country that 
a presbytery had been formed in Carrickfergus, than 
applications poured in from the adjoining parishes 
for admission into their communion, and fora supply 
of ministers. This was the origin of the Irish Pres - 
byterian Church , which has since earned for itself a 
deservedly high place among the faithful churches 
of Christ for usefulness and efficiency. 

Many of the Episcopal clergy now came forward 
and joined the presbytery. Before admission, how- 
ever, they were called upon to profess repentance in 
public for their former conduct. The number of con- 
gregations was daily on the increase, and another 
application was made by the presbytery in 1643, tc 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland foi 
an additional supply of ministers. This petition was 
intrusted to the Kcv. John Scott, one of their num- 
ber, who, on his appearance in the Assembly, whb 
duly recognized and admitted as a member of the 
court. This meeting of the supreme ecclesiastical 
court of Scotland is noted in history as having been 
that on which the important document, commonly 
known by the name of tlic Solemn League and Cove 
nant, was formally discussed and agreed to. 

While the negotiations in regard to the Solemn 
League and Covenant were carrying on both in 
England and Scotland, the neighbouring kingdom ol 
Ireland was still agitated by religious and civil dis- 
sensions. For a time the Romanist party appeared 
to he completely disconcerted by the success which 
attended the Scottish forces under Munro, and the 
British regiments under Sir William and Sir Robert 
Stewart ; but their courage revived on the arrival of 
O’Neill, an experienced officer, who had distinguished 
himself in tho Spanish and Imperial service. In 
preparation for the coming of this distinguished 
leader, steps had been taken, chiefly through means 
of the clergy, to establish a formal confederacy among 
all the Roman Catholics of the kingdom. For the 
accomplishment of this object, a General Assembly 
of Romanist lords and bishops, with delegates both 
lay and clerical from the provinces and principal 
towns, was summoned to meet iu Kilkenny in Octo- 
ber 1642. At this convocation the Romish faith 
was declared to be again established, and the eccle- 
siastical estates of the kingdom were ordained to 
be the possessions of the Romish clergy. An oath 
of association was at the same time adopted, and 
appointed to be administered by the priesthood to 
every parishioner, binding him to consent to no 
peace except on the following conditions : 

“I. That the Roman Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, have free and public exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion and function throughout the king 
dom, in as full lustre and splendour as it was in tho 
reign of King Henry the Seventh. 
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“II. That the secular clergy of Ireland, viz., pri- 
mates, archbishops, bishops, ordinaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, and other 
dignitaries, parsons, vicars, and all other pastors of 
the secular clergy, shall enjoy all manner of juris- 
diction, privileges, immunities, in as full and ample 
a manner as was enjoyed within this realm during 
the reign of the late Henry the Seventh. 

“ III. That all laws and statutes made since the 
twentieth year of King Henry the Eighth, whereby 
any restraint, penalty, or restriction, is laid on the 
free exercise of the Homan Catholic religion within 
this kiugdom, may be repealed and declared void by 
one or more acts of parliament. 

“ IV. That all primates, archbishops, bishops, deans, 
Ac., shall hold and enjoy all the churches and church- 
livings in as large and ample a manner as the late 
Protestant clergy respectively enjoyed the same, on 
the first day of October 1041, together with all the. 
profits, emoluments, perquisites, liberties, and rights 
to their respective sees and churches. 11 

When this assembly had closed its sittings in 
January 1643, it was resolved to prosecute the war 
with increased vigour, and the conduct of military 
operations in Ulster was intrusted to General O’Neill. 
Charles, being involved in a contest witli his own par- 
liament in England, was disposed as soon as possible 
to come to terms with the Romanists in Ireland. To 
carry out this object he held secret correspondence 
with the leaders, and even appointed commissioners 
to treat with the supreme council of the confeder- 
ates. At the very outset, however, the success of 
the negotiations was frustrated by the influence of 
the lords justices and the Irish privy council. But 
the Earl of Ormond, who was a ready tool in the 
hands of the king, at length obtained a cessation of 
hostilities between the royal forces and those of the 
confederacy ; the Roman Catholics engaging to pay 
the king £30,000, and Ormond guaranteeing to k them 
and to their clergy the undisturbed possession of all the | 
towns, castles, and churches in those parts of the king- 
dom which were occupied by their forces at the time 
of signing the treaty. This arrangement, instead of 
being generally approved, was the means of spread- 
ing a very unfavourable impression, both in England 
and in Scotland, as to the feelings of the king, lie 
was now looked upon as decidedly favourable to the 
yRoman Catholics. The parliament were indignant 
at the cessation of hostilities in Ireland, and they re- 
solved to impeach Ormond as a traitor. The con- 
duct of Charles in his management of Irish affairs, 
and the concessions which had been made with his 
sanction to the Romanists in Ireland, while at this 
critical period it inflicted a deep injury on the royal 
cause, led both the English parliament and the 
Scottish estates to take a still deeper interest than 
before in the success of the covenant. 

Nowhere was the cessation more unpopular than 
among the Presbyterians in Ulster. It liad weak- 
ened their strength by affording the king an excuse 


for withdrawing the English regiments in Leinster, 
and thus gone tar to counteract the encouraging ad- 
vantages they had gained by their successful strug 
gles against the enemy. Amid those depressing 
events, the people of Ulster gladly hailed the arrival 
of Captain O ’Con oily in November 1643, hearing a 
copy of the covenant aud letters recommending it to 
the commanders of the British and Scottish forces. 
In vain did the lords justices issue a proclamation, 
which they commanded to bo read to every regi- 
ment, denouncing the covenant as treasonable and 
seditious. Such wits the feeling in favour of the 
sacred bond among both officers and men, that the 
commanders durst not publish the proclamation. 

Meantime two measures were adopted, botli of 
which wore most obnoxious to the Irish Presbyterians. 
The first was the promotion by Charles of Ormond 
to the dignity of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
the second was the removal of the Scottish forces 
from Ulster, by order of the Scottish estates. So 
strohg was the alarm which the very proposal of the 
withdrawal of the Scottish army excited, that the 
Presbyterians threatened to abandon the country. 
Their apprehensions, however, were speedily set at 
rest by the arrival of the intelligence, that the Scot- 
tish estates, taking into view the critical stato of 
matters in Ireland generally, but more especially in 
Ulster, had agreed to countermand their order for the 
removal of the Scottish army. 

On the 16th of October 1643. the English parlia- 
ment requested the Scottish commissioners to see that 
the covenant “ be taken by all the officers, soldier.'-, 
and Protestants of their nation in Ireland. 11 Thu 
matter was ultimately intrusted to the Scottish min- 
isters, who were deputed by the General Assembly 
to \isit Ireland. In the summer, accordingly, of 
1644, the covenant was subscribed with great solem- 
nity throughout every part of Ulster, both by the 
military and the masses of the people. And tho 
fit of this holy bond of union was soon extensively 
felt, in the increased feeling of attachment which 
was everywhere manifested to the Presbyterian 
cause, as well as in the revived interest which began 
now to be taken in the cause of piety and vital god- 
liness. From this period, according to Dr. Reid, the 
able historian of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, may be dated the Si:conj> Ki./okmatjon with 
which the province of Ulster has been favoured. 

The conflict between Charles and the parliament 
of England was keen and protracted. The parlia- 
ment liad, on their own authority and in direct oppo- 
sition to the royal views, abolished prelacy, convoked 
the Westminster Assembly, enforced the solemn 
league arid covenant, and substituted the Directory 
in room of the Book of Common Prayer. After a 
time, a general desire was felt in the country that 
the unseemly collision between the king and the 
houses of parliament should, if possible, be brought 
to a close. Commissioners were appointed on both 
sides, but on the subject cf Ireland, as well as cm 
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that of church government and the signing of the 
covenant, the negotiations were completely unsuc- 
cessful. It was proposed by the parliamentary com- 
missioners, that the king should join with them in 
declaring the cessation to be void, that the war against 
the Irish insurgents should be carried on under their 
direction, and should not come to a close without 
their consent. But Charles refused to allow a sin- 
gle concession to bo made, and the treaty of Ux- 
bridge was suddenly broken off. This infatuated 
procedure, on the part of the monarch, evidently 
arose from tho expectations which he had formed of 
concluding a peace with the Irish Romanists. In- 
tent upon this object, he dispatched the Earl of 
Glamorgan privately to Ireland, with full powers to 
negotiate with the confederates in the king's name. 
Without delay a secret treaty was concluded at Kil- 
kenny, Glamorgan engaging, on the part of the king, 
not only that the penal laws against popery should be 
entirely repeated, but tlmt the Romish church should 
be re-established and endowed throughout the greater 
part of Ireland. The Lord- Lieutenant Ormond, 
wholly ignorant of this secret treaty with the 
popish party, made strenuous efforts to detach the 
northern Presbyterians from tho cause of the parlia- 
ment, and to induce them to espouse the cause of 
the king. On learning this movement on the part 
of Ormond, the parliament took instAnt steps for 
redressing the grievances of which the Ulster Pro- 
testants complained, and thus preventing them from 
joining the royalist party. Such a union, however, 
was rendered hopeless, not by the efforts of the par- 
liament, but by the accidental discovery of a full and 
authentic copy of the private treaty which Glamor- 
gan had, in the name and with the perfect sanction 
of tho king, concluded with the confederates. This 
unexpected disclosure of the real designs of Charles, 
followed by the arrival in Ulster of commissioners 
from the parliament with supplies of money, provi- 
sions, and clothing, turned the whole current of po- 
pular feeling in that quarter agaiust Ormond, and 
in favour of the parliamentary party. 

The interests of religion in general, and the cause 
of Presbyterianism in particular, received considera- 
ble impulse at this time throughout the North of 
Ireland. By the exertions of the presbytery, aided 
and encouraged by the commissioners from the par- 
liament, immorality was repressed among all classes, 
and arrangements were made for the regular adminis- 
tration of religious ordinances and the faithful exer- 
cise of church discipline. These beneficial measures 
were not a little advanced by the timely arrival from 
Scotland of a deputation of ministers from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whose counsel and advice were felt 
by the presbytery to be peculiarly valuable. It was 
a critical time, more especially as the universal fa- 
vour in which the Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment was held by the people of Ulster had led 
several episcopal ministers, particularly in the county 
of Antrim, to act a ‘disingenuous (Art, by conform* 


ing to Presbyterian usages, so far as might be suifi 
cient to retain the confidence of the people. Several 
ministers, adopting this dishonourable line of con- 
duct, formed themselves into an association, which 
they called a Presbytery, though it wanted the 
characteristics of a true Presbytery. This misnamed 
court, which was composed of ministers only, with- 
out the presence of elders, held no correspondence 
with tho regularly constituted Presbytery, which sat 
statedly at Carrickfergus, and whose proceedings 
they looked upon with jealousy, as likely to coun- 
teract their own secret design of restoring prelacy 
as soon as a fitting opportunity occurred. The 
army-presbytery understood the object of this mock- 
presbytery, and they resolved cither wholly to sup- 
press it, or to reconstruct it on a proper and more 
orderly footing. 

Commissioners were sent in 1645 as formerly, to 
the Scottish General Assembly, with a petition from 
“ the distressed Christians in Ulster for a further sup- 
ply of ministers.” The application was cordially 
granted, and several ministers were appointed “ to 
repair unto the North of Ireland, and there to visit, 
comfort, instruct, and encourage the scattered flocks 
of Christ.” At tho same meeting of Assembly an 
application was favourably entertained from tho Pres- 
byterians of Derry and its vicinity, and three addi- 
tional ministers commissioned to labour in that dis- 
trict. The arrival of the brethren thus commissioned 
by the Assembly to visit Ulster, gave great encou- 
ragement to the arduous work of the Presbytery in 
seeking to instruct their own flocks, and to convert 
those of the Roman Catholics to whom they lind ac- 
cess. In the discharge of thiB latter part of their 
duty, it is painful to notice that they proposed to in- 
flict civil penalties upon those Romanists who ad- 
hered to their errors notwithstanding all exertions 
made for their conversion ; and an act of Presbytery 
to this effect was publicly read in the several parish 
churches. 

At this period, the province of Ulster received a 
large accession to its presbyterian population by the 
emigration from Scotland of great numbers, who 
sought shelter in flight from the evils of civil war, 
and tho cruel and devastating operations of the Earl 
of Montrose. A peace had now been concluded be- 
tween Ormond in behalf of the king, and the supreme 
council of the Irish confederates at Kilkenny. But 
instead of allaying, this peace only increased the 
commotions with which the country was agitated. 
The Pope's nuncio had exerted himself to the utter 
most to prevent the peace from being concluded, 
and his opposition having proved fruitless, he put 
himself at the head of a new party consisting of the 
extreme Romanists, thus rendering the state of mat- 
ters in Ireland still more complicated. The extreme 
party was joined by O'Neill and the Ukter Irish, 
who were averse to the peace ; and the coalition thus 
effected enabled O'Neill to descend upon Ulster with 
a large army, where he obtained a complete victory 
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jver the British and Scottish 'forces at Benburb near 
the Black water. This sad calamity threw the pres- 
bytery into no small distress and alarm, but it did 
not preveut them from labouring with the utmost 
assiduity for the diffusion of the gospel all around 
them. About this time the parliament of England 
passed an enactment which gave great offence to tho 
Ulster Presbyterians, namely, that lay courts of ap- 
peal should be instituted in which the decisions of 
ecclesiastical courts might be reviewed. The other acts 
of this period, however, were received with the utmost 
satisfaction by the friends of presbytery in Ireland. 
Prelacy was abolished; the directory substituted for 
the Common Prayer Book ; the government of the 
church was declared to be vested in congregational 
elderships, classes or presbyteries, provincial synods, 
and National or General Assemblies ; and the power 
of these courts to license, ordain, suspend, or depose 
ministers, and to pass ecclesiastical censures, was 
confirmed. These enactments in favour of Presby- 
terianism were rendered somewhat unsatisfactory by 
the introduction of several restricted provisions, in 
deference to the views of tho Independents on the 
one hand, and the Erastians on the other. The dis- 
cussions which, in consequence, arose in England, 
did not extend to the North of Iroland, where the 
principles of the Presbyterian polity were fairly and 
fully carried out. To fill the vacant charges, young 
men were invited over from Scotland, and in this way 
the number of Presbyterian ministers in Ulster 
rapidly increased. 

The victory of Benburb gave the opponents of the 
peace which Ormond had concluded with the con- 
federate Romanists a complete ascendency in Ireland, 
and the Pope’s nuncio, supported by General O’Neill, 
pronounced the highest ecclesiastical censures upon 
all who had negotiated with Ormond. He impri- 
soned the members of the supreme council, formed a 
new council, placed himself at its head, and re- 
modelled the army at his pleasure. Not contented 
with adopting these decided stepB in maintenance of 
the interests of the Romish church, he took upon 
himself the office of “ commander-in-chief of all Ire- 
land, under the sovereignty of the Pope.” The 'first 
act of the nuncio in this new capacity was to direct 
O’Neill to blockade Dublin, into which Ormond had 
retired. Aftes holding out for a time, the city was 
surrendered to the parliamentary forces in Ulster, 
who took possession of it in March 1047, and in the 
course of a few months a treaty was concluded when 
Ormond retired to England. 

On obtaining possession of the metropolis of Ire- 
land, the parliament took steps for the removal of 
the Scottish forces from Ulster, having requested 
the estates of Scotland to issue an order for their 
recall. The British regiments in Ulster were put 
under the command of Colonel George Monck, 
who having fixed his head-quarters at Lisburn, was 
empowered by parliament to execute martial law 
within his quarters. Remarkable for duplicity and 


cunning, this military officer endeavoured to conci- 
liate the presbytery, deluding them with the assur- 
ance that the parliament was devotedly attached to 
the presbyterian government, and firmly adhered to 
the covenant. In the end of 1047, a treaty was 
hastily concluded by the Scottish commissioners 
without due authority from their estates. This treaty 
was usually known by the name of the Engagement, 
and by it Charles bound himself to establish the 
presbyterian church - government and worship for 
three years, stipulating, however, that in doing so, 
he was neither obliged to desire the settling that 
government, nor to present any bills to that effect. 
The commissioners from Scotland, on the other hand, 
engaged to support Charles against the army aud the 
parliament ; and, if necessary, to provide au adequate 
military force to secure an honourable peace. Such 
a force it was difficult to collect, and in this emer- 
gency commissioners were despatched to the Scottish 
forces in Ulster to induce them to return and declare 
for the engagement. Tho presbytery caused a pub- 
lic protest against the engagement to he read from 
their pulpits, arid sent a commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Scotland to express their cordial 
concurrence with the parent church in opposing this 
attempt to restore the king to the throne. After 
the execution of Charles by his subjects, the presby- 
tery of Ulster openly declared their abhorrence of 
the murder of the king, and the overthrow of lawful 
authority in England. On this subject they drew 
up a representation, which was read from all their 
pulpits, and the Solemn League and Covenant was 
formally renewed by the people. Application was 
made to General Monck to have the covenant re- 
newed by the army, but both the crafty commander 
and the council of war declined to take any steps in 
the matter. Soon after the general retired to Eng- 
land, from which lie never returned again. 

In 1649, Oliver Cromwell made his appearance in 
Ireland in the capacity of general, and by his vigor 
ous conduct of the war, soon put an end to the brief 
ascendency of the prclatical party, and completely 
clianged the aspect of affajjs in Ulster, rendering the 
republicans masters of the province, of which they 
held uninterrupted possession until the Restoration. 
The presbytery meanwhile persevered in protesting 
against the power of the usurpers, ami in favour of a 
limited monarchy in the person of Charles II. These 
views of the Presbyterian church in Ireland were in 
complete accordance with those of the parent church 
in Scotland, which sent over ministers to Ulster to 
encourage the presbytery in their adherence to the 
king, who had pledged himself to support the cove- 
nant. Now tliat the republican party had obtained 
the ascendency in Irelaud, the Independents, to 
whom Cromwell Iwlonged, sought to spread their 
principles in that country ; but though for ten years 
they received a state endowment, end enjoyed tlia 
full patronage of government, they never succeeded 
in establishing themselves as a" religious sect in the 
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kingdom. So slight was the hold indeed which they 
had got of the affections of the people, that the Re- 
storation of Charles had no sooner taken place, than 
almost all their ministers fled, and their congrega- 
tions dispersed, bo that in the course of a few years 
the Independents or Congregationalists had almost 
disappeared from the country. 

One of the first steps which was taken by Crom- 
well and his party in England after the execution of 
Charles I., and the abolition of the House of Lords, 
was to frame ail oath called the Engagement, in which 
all persons were rerjuired to swear to be faithful to 
the commonwealth of England as now established 
without a King or House of Lords. The Engage- 
ment was introduced into Ireland, and pressed upon 
all classes of the people, and heavy penalties threat- 
ened against all who refused to take the oAth. Many 
of the Presbyterian ministers in conseq iicvico were 
compelled to abandon the country, and the few who 
chose to remain were forbidden to preach, and had 
their stipends taken from them; notwithstanding 
which they continued in the disguise of rustics to 
wander up and down in their own parishes, as well as 
in other places, embracing every opportunity of in- 
structing the people in Divine truth. 

The severity thus exercised towards the Presby- 
terian ministers in Ulster was somewhat relaxed 
when Cromwell uHsumed the title of Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth. Having dispatched his son 
llenry to ascertain the state of parties in Ireland, 
the beneficial effects of his visit were soon manifest 
in the improvement which took place in the religious 
condition of Ulster. The Presbyterian ministers 
were permitted freely to ofliciate, and those who had 
either fled to Scotland, or been banished to that 
country, wore allowed to return to their Hocks. The 
church began now to exercise the utmost caution in 
the admission of ministers, and various acts were 
passed by the presbytery bearing upon this subject. 
The number of congregations rapidly increased in all 
parts of the north of Ireland, and it was found 
noccssary no longor to confine the meetings of 
presbytery to one place, bot to have three different 
meetings in different districts of the province. These 
meetings were not constituted into presbyteries, 
strictly so called, but they acted by commission of 
the presbytery. They met at Down, Antrim, and 
Route with Lagan. In 1657, another division of 
the presbytery took place, Route being separated 
from Lnguu. Shortly after another meeting was 
formed in Tyrone, so that the meetings became five 
in number ; and this arrangement continued till 1702, 
when nine presbyteries were formed, wliicli wore 
subsequently increased to twenty-four. 

The Ulster Presbyterian churches were not a little 
iistractcd in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
by Borne con\crts being made from among their mem- 
bers to the opinions onhe Quakers. (See Friends, 
Society of.) The ijrst regular meeting of this body 
in Ulster was formed at Lurgan in 1654. Edmun- 


hen, a zealous supporter of Quaker principles, wat 
imprisoned at Armagh for haranguing the people at 
fairs and other public places on religious matters, 
proclaiming the unlawfulness of tithes, and the im- 
propriety of public ordinances and of a hired min 
istry. Cromwell’s party knowing that the Presbyte- 
rians in Ireland were at heart in favour of the 
legitimate monarch, gave his son Henry strict 
charges to watch narrowly all their movements. 
The Irish council frequently issued proclamations 
for days of fasting and of thanksgiving; these, how- 
ever, the presbytery uniformly refused to observe. 
Henry viewed this resistance to authority with in 
dignation ; hut on being promoted by his father to 
the office of lord-deputy of Ireland, his whole policy 
underwent a remarkable change, the Presbyterians be- 
ing now treated with confidence and favour. In March 
1658, he summoned a number of the more eminent 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers to meet in 
Dublin, and confer with him on the subject of their 
maintenance. The meeting, which consisted of thirty 
ministers, continued nearly five weeks, and the re- 
sult of their delitarutions was, that llenry caused 
arrangements to be made for each minister receiving 
a regular stipend of not less than £100. “ But this,’* 
says Adair, “ through the uncertainty of these times 
came to nought before it could be well effected.” 
The attention of the assembled ministers was next 
called to several other matters deeply affecting the 
interests of the country, such as the instruction and 
conversion of the Roman Catholics, the promotion of 
peace and unity among all godly ministers though of 
different churches, the duo observance of the Sab- 
bath, and the suppression of heresy and profanenesa. 
It was Henry’s earnest desire to promote in every 
way the improvement of Ireland ; and although the 
deatli of his father, Oliver Cromwell, led to a change 
in the government of England, by the succession of 
his eldest brother Richard to the Protectorate, llenry 
was still continued as head of Irish affairs, and raised 
to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant. Under this ex- 
cellent and prudent ruler, Ireland enjoyed unusual 
tranquillity, and became every day more prosperous. 
The presbytery improved the precious opportunity 
which this season of internal quiet afforded to visit 
remote districts of Ulster, aud settle ordaineu minis 
ters over vacant congregations. * 

The government of Henry was of but short dura- 
tion. His brother Richard, having proved himself 
quite incapable of managing the affairs of England, 
was deprived of his office as Protector, and the gov- 
ernment became once more republican. Henry 
thereupon resigned the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and withdrew to England. The Irish Presbyterians, 
Always opposed to republican government, agreed 
generally with the Scottish Presbyterians in their 
desire for the restoration of the exiled king. A 
general convention of Protestants met in Dublin 
about the beginning of February 1660, which ap- 
pointed a fast to be kept throughout Ireland, one ol 
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the causes assigned for it being breach of covenant. 
The members of the convention were for the most 
part favourable to prelacy, and after sitting three 
months, they agreed to send commissioners to Eng- 
land desiring the restoration of the former laws and 
church government and worship. 

Charles II. had in the meantime been brought back 
to England and placed upon the throne. In the days 
of his adversity, he had made great professions of at- 
tachment to the causo of presbytery, but in a short 
time after ho had received the reins of government, he 
threw off the mask, restored prelacy and the Liturgy, 
deuouuced the covenant, and all who adhered to it, 

I and refused toleration to non-conformists. The Prea- 
' byterians of Ireland, like those of Scotland, had been 
deceived by the hollow and insincere professions of 
the perfidious monarch, and accordingly, immediately 
ufter the convention had closed its sittings, they sent 
over a deputation to the king, to lay before him their 
Btate, and solicit protection. At the same time also 
they sent a petition for the settling of religion ac- 
cording to the rule of reformation against popery, 
prelacy, heresy, &c., according to the covenant. On 
their arrival in London, the deputation, learning that 
the king had declared for prelacy and disowned the 
covenant, were requested to modify their petition by 
expunging all mention of the covenant and prelacy. 
They did so, and the king having given them an audi- 
ence, listened respectfully to their petition, and sent 
them away with fair promises. In the meantime it 
was publicly known that Charles had actually named 
bishops for every diocese in Ireland, and that they 
were preparing to proceed to occupy their different 
lees. 

For seven years the Presbyterians of Ulster hud 
enjoyed an interval of peace and growing prosperity, 
during which they had gathered round them nearly 
the whole population of the province. They had 
uow seventy ministers, and nearly eighty congrega- 
tions, comprising a population of not fewei* than 
100,000 souls. The ministers were associated in five 
presbyteries, subordinate to a general presbytery or 
synod, which met usually four times in each year. 
In worship, government, and discipline, the- Irish 
Presbyterians were entirely conformed to the Church 
of Scotland. Their church was now rooted in the 
affections of the people, and consolidated in all its 
arrangements. But a season of severe persecution 
was fast approaching. The prelates whom Charles 
had nominated to the vacant sees in Ireland repaired 
to their different dioceses. On the 27th of January 
1661, two archbishops and ten bishops were conse- 
crated in St. Patrick? cathedral, Dublin. This was 
immediately followed by a proclamation issued by 
the lords justices, forbidding all unlawful meetings, 
under which meetings of presbytery were included, 
and directing the sheriffs and other officers to pre- 
vent or disperse them. In vain did the Ulster clergy 
apply for the exemption of their presbyterian meet- 
ings from the application of this proclamation ; they 


were told that they might preach on the Lord’s Day 
and exercise other pABtoral duties, hut they must no 
dare to hold meetings for the exercise of disciplin 
in church affairs. 

The firBt who commenced active persecutioi 
against the Presbyterian ministers was the celebrates 
Jeremy Taylor, who had been appointed to the see 
of Down and Connor. This prelate declared in one 
day no fewer than thirty-six congregations vacant, 
on no other ground than that their ministers had no* 
been ordained by bishops. Curates and priests were 
named by the bishop to the vacant charges. The 
rest of the brethren in the other dioceses were gra- 
dually ejected in the same way, and although the}’ 
still continued preaching for a time, all of them, ex- 
cept two, were forced to desist within two or three 
months after their; places were declared vacant. The 
two thus favoured were allowed through intercession 
in their behalf with the bishop, to exercise their 
ministry for six months after their brethren were 
silenced. All the Presbyterian ministers were now 
not only deprived of their churches and mainte- 
nance, hut forbidden under heavy penalties to preach, 
baptize, or publicly exhort their people. In these 
distressing circumstances, these faithful servants ot 
Christ hud no alternative left them but to labour 
diligently in private. Accordingly, they visited 
from house to house, and held meetings for re- 
ligious exercises under cloud of night. Sixty- one 
Presbyterian ministers in Ulster were at this time 
deposed from the ministry, and ejected from their 
benefices by the northern prelates. The summary 
nature of the steps thus taken in the case of the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, is to be accounted for by 
the fact that prelacy had never been abolished by 
law in that country, and therefore at the Restora- 
tion, being still the legal establishment, it was im- 
mediately recognized and enforced. Both in England 
and Scotland, on the contrary, prelacy having been 
already abolished, new acts of parliament required to 
be passed before the bishops had power to proceed 
against non- conformists. Of the seventy ministers 
who belonged at this ttying time to the different 
presbyteries throughout Ulster, seven conformed to 
episcopacy, and joined the now dominant church, 
consenting publicly to renounce the covenant, and to 
be re-ordained by their bishop. 

After an interval of twenty years, the Irish par- I 
li&ment met in May 1661, and besides establishing I 
the former laws in regard to episcopacy in Ireland, 
they issued a declaration forbidding all to preach 
who would not conform, and ordered it to bo road by 
every minister in Ireland to his congregation on the 
next* Sabbath after receiving it. An act wot passed 
by the same parliament for burning the Solemn 
League and Covenant; and this was accordingly 
done in all the cities and towns throughout the king* | 
dom, the magistrates in every jflace being directors 
and witnesses. At this solemg time, when such 
deeds were transacted in the land, the presbyterian 
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ministers in the north gAve themselves much to 
prayer, and held frequent conferences in private for 
mutual encouragement and advice in sucli critical 
times. For a few months in the beginning of the 
year 1662, there was a partial relaxation of the penal 
statutes against non-conformity, both in the case of 
the Romanists and of the Presbyterians ; but the 
bishops becoming alarmed at these indications of 
toleration, persuaded the lords justices to issue a pro- 
clamation to the effect that as recusants, non-con- 
formists, and sectaries, had grown worse by cle- 
mency, no further indulgence would be granted by 
the state. A change now took place in the govern- 
ment, the Duke of Ormond being appointed lord- 
lidutenant of Ireland ; but liis policy, in so far as re- 
garded the Presbyterians, was the same as that of 
the lords justices. A deputation was sent by the 
Ulster brethren to wait upon the Duke with a peti- 
tion for immunity from bishops and ceremonies, 
which, however, met with no success. 

About this time a conspiracy, generally known by 
the name of Blood's Plot , was formed by some rest- 
less spirits for the overthrow of the government. 
Several concurring circumstances gave rise to the 
suspicion that some Irish Presbyterian ministers 
were to some extent connected with the plot. Such 
an opportunity was gladly seized for creating a pre- 
judice against the whole body, and in consequence 
the greater number of tho ministers of the north were 
either banished, imprisoned, or compelled to flee, 
though entirely unconnected with the conspiracy. 
Tt was to the credit of the Duke of Ormond, that 
when he ascertained tho innocence of the Presbyte- 
rians he gAvo them exemption for six months from 
all annoyance on account of non-conformity. In 
the course of that time, Bramhall tho primate, hav- 
ing died suddenly, his successor being a person of a 
mild spirit, prolonged the indulgence for six months 
longer. The ministers began gradually to resume 
their duties among their (locks, and in the course of 
four or five years the Presbyterians in Ulster had 
nearly recovered their former position in the pro- 
vince. In the year 1668, they began to build 
churches, and religious ordinances wero publicly 
dispensed. The clergy held Also monthly meet- 
ings of presbytery, though in private houses, and 
resumed their entire ecclesiastical functions, with 
the exception of licensing and ordaining ministers, 
so that in the beginning of the following year they 
had attained to considerable freedom. But the acti- 
vity which was now displayed by the Ulster Presby- 
terians excited the jealousy of the Episcopalians; 
and Bishop Leslie of Raphoe, in particular, seemed 
inclined to take violent steps against the ministers 
of his diocese, but was compelled by the government 
to pause in his course of intolerance. 

In 1672, Charles II., contrary to all expectation, 
granted a yearly peifsion of £600 to the Ulster Pres- 
byterian ministers, 'Which was distributed in eqiud 
proportions to all the ministers who were in the 


country in the year 1660, and on their death to theix 
widows and orphans. The warrant for this grant 
continued in force for ten years, till 1682, though 
it waa not probably paid regularly during that time. 
There is a tradition, indeed, that this Regium Do- 
num was enjoyed by the ministers for only one year. 

For several years after this period, little or nothing 
occurred of importance as regarded the church. 
Ministers continued to be planted by the presbyte 
ries, not only in the north, but also in the south and 
west. Occasional instances of petty persecution still 
happened. Many of the laity were summoned be- 
fore the bishop's court for refusing to attend on the 
established worship, and subjected to heavy fines or 
to excommunication. In 1684 a severe persecution 
was commenced anew in Ulster. The Presbyterian 
meeting-houses were closed, and public worship 
among them prohibited. This continued during the 
two following years; and bucIi was the deplorable 
state of matters in the counties of Derry and Done- 
gal, that several ministers from these parts removed 
to America, and laid the foundation of the Presby- 
terian Church in North America (which see). 

Charles II. died in 1685, and was succeeded by his 
brother, James II., who proved himself to be a des- 
potic monarch, and a bigoted supporter of Roman- 
ism. Ho commenced his government of Ireland by 
disarming the militia, who were almost exclusively 
Protestant. Ho next removed the lords justices, 
and intrusted the government to Lord Clarendon, 
who was sworn into office as lord-lieutenant in Jan- 
uary 1686, but only a year had elapsed when this 
nobleman was recalled, and the most obnoxious Ro- 
manist in the empire, the notorious Lord Tyrconnel, 
appointed in his room. James seemed to be bent 
on establishing Popeiy in Ireland, but Tyrconnel 
had a still further object in view, to separate Ireland 
from the crown of England, and should the king 
die without male issue, to have it erected into an in 
dependent kingdom under the protection of France 
To tills treasonable scheme devised by Tyrconnel, 
Louis XIV. was privy, having by secret correspon 
dcnce been made fully cognizant of the plan. The 
new lord -lieutenant proceeded to take steps for 
carrying out his project. He put the military power 
in the hands of the Romanists, and transferred to the 
same party the chief civil and corporate offices oi 
the kingdom. The corporations of Ulster were &Ibo 
reconstructed with the view of placing them under 
the exclusive authority of the Roman Catholics. 
The ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland were regulated on 
the same principles. The Romish prelates received 
liberal salaries out of the revenues of the vacant 
sees ; they wore their official costume in public, and 
in many cases they laid hold of the tithes for their 
own use. To encourage the established clergy to 
join the Church of Rome, they were allowed still to 
retain their benefices oven after leaving the estab- 
lished church. At length, JameB issued his cele- 
brated Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, sus 
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pending the execution of all the penal laws for 
religious offences, and prohibiting tlio imposition of 
religious tefits as qualifications for office. This De- 
claration, which extended to Ireland, afforded season- 
able relief to the Prcsbyieriaus from persecution. 
Their places of worship, which had been closed for 
five years, were now re-opened ; stated meetings of 
presbytery were publicly hold, am! all ecclesiastical 
functions exercised as formerly. 

The year 1688 was probably the most eventful 
year in the wholo history of the British empire. 
Liberty lay prostrate at the feet of a despotic sover- 
eign, and through royal i till nonce Romanism was fast 
assuming tho Ascendency. In these circumstances 
the Presbyterians, losing sight of all that they had 
suffered at the hands of the Episcopalians, cordially 
joined with them in opposing the common enemy. 
Any active movement was next to impossible, the 
army being almost to a man composed of Roman 
Catholics. But in the midst of the gloom which 
seemed to hang over the prospects of the Irish Pro 
testants, the news arrived of (he lauding of the Prince 
of Orange in England, and suddenly the whole as- 
pect of affairs was changed. The Presbyterians were 
the first to hail the arrival of the prince, and from 
Ulster a representative was sent to wait upon his 
highness, and in their name congratulate, him on his 
arrival, and wish him success in his groat under- 
taking. 

At this moment, when the expectations of the Irish 
Presbyterians were at their height, an unfounded 
rumour was raised of an intended massacre of tho 
Protestants of Ireland on a particular day. All 
rushed to arms in self-defence, and although the re- 
port, being false, soon subsided, the Protestants of 
Ulster still continued their defensive preparations. 
A Protestant association was formed in each of the 
counties ; a council of war was elected, and a com- 
mander-in-chief or general for each county ; while a 
general council of union was Appointed to *sit at 
Hillsborough for each of the associated counties of 
Ulster. No sooner had the organization of the 
northern Presbyterians been completed t ban. Tyre on- 
ncl resolved to send the flower of his army to CJ1 
flter in order to disperse their associations, and reduce 
them to subjection ; but before taking this step he 
issued a proclamation offering pardon to all who 
should lay down their arms, with the exception of 
ten of the leading Protestants of Ulster, and threat- 
ening those who rejected this offer with the penalties 
of high treason. This insidious offer of Tyrcoimel 
was unanimously rejected by the general council of the 
Protestants, and they were all the more encouraged 
to give a decided refusal, by the arrival of a letter 
from the Prince of Orange approving of their con- 
duct, and promising them speedy and effectual sup- 
jvort. On receiving this welcome intelligence, the 
Presbyterians of the north immediately proclaimed 
King William and Queen Mary with the most cor- j 
dial demonstrations of joy. 
u. 


The Irish army advanced rapidly upon the north- j 
em counties, and achieved a decided victory over 
the Protestant forces at Dromoro, thus opening to j 
themselves the whole of the north-east of Ulster, j 
Nor were the Protestants more successful on the | 
western side of Lough Neagh than they had been on 
the custom. At length Derry was the only city in 
which they could find a refuge, and their enemies 
were now resolved, if possible, to deprive them of 
this last resort. King .lames marched northwards 
from Dublin at the head of twelve thousand men, and 
ft considerable train of artillery, lie proceeded to 
blockade the small but fortified town of Derry. 
Meanwhile, in the disturbed state of the country 
public worship was almost wholly suspended. Nearly 
fifty Irish ministers took refuge in Scotland, and 
were settled in various parts ol the kingdom. 

The enemy, with King .lames at their head, had 
eoucentruted their forces around the walls of Derry, 
which was garrisoned by about seven thousand bravo 
Protestants, who were resolved to perish in its de- 
fence. rather tlmn surrender. The siege commenced ; 
on the 1 Htli of April 1689. mid for the long period of 
i\ hundred and five days did tho Protestants main- 
tain their ground, until, on the last day of .July, tlm 
Irish army abandoned their trenches, and raised I lie 
siege, having lost 100 officers, and between 8,000 and i 
9,000 men. Enniskillen was maintained with equally j 
undaunted bravery and remarkable, success. En- 
couraged by these victories, the Protestants were 
still further cheered by the arrival of a large army 
from England commanded by the Duke of Sebum- 
berg. The timely aid thus sent them by King William 
relieved their minds from much anxiety. In a short \ 
time Ulster was restored to comparative tranquillity, J 
the inhabitants returned to their homes, and business ; 
was resumed with its usual activity. The Himmlers I 
gradually returned to their charges, and as soon as : 
tho presbyteries could be held, a solemn day of ! 
thanksgiving was appointed, and an address drawn 
up to the Duke of Schomberg, which was presented 
to him before he left Belfast. The deputation which 
was sent from Ulster to congratulate King William 
on tho glorious Revolution, reported to the brethren, 
on their return, that they had received a most gni- 
ciouB answer to their petition, and a promise that an I 
annual pension of £800 should he conferred on the j 
ministers. Ample protection and toleration was I 
now granted to the Presbyterians of Ulster, who are 
accustomed, even at this day, to ascribe the remark- 
able prosperity, which has rince attended their 
church, to the benefits conferred on them by the 
reign of William of glorious memory. 

Strongly attached to King William, it afforded 
the fribh Protestants the highest satisfaction to 
learn that his majesty had resolved to place himself 
at the head of his army in Ireland, and to conduct 
the war in person. On the king's arrival, the Pres- 
byterian os well os the Episcopalian ministers, has- 
tened to express their loyalty to Aieir sovereign, and 
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their devoted attachment to Iuh cause. One of his 
first acts, after setting foot on the shores of Ireland, 
was to authorise the payment of £1,200 yearly to 
the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster, in which origi- 
nated the grant called the Rrgium Donum or Royal 
Bounty, still enjoyed by their successors. The vic- 
tories of William, the confident assurance of the 
royal protection, and the pecuniary grant which they 
hud just received, tended to encourage them in the 
re establishment of their church in the most favour- 
able circumstances. The Presbyterians were at this 
period by far the majority of the Protestant popula- 
tion in Ulster. 

Now that not only perfect toleration, but even 
royal favour, was enjoyed by the Presbyterian min- 
is! era in llm north, they resolved to resume their 
synodical meetings, and to hold them half yearly. 

: Accordingly, the first regular meeting of synod was 
held at Belfast on the 2fith of September 1 GOO. In the 
discharge of all their ministerial duties the ministers 
suffered no molestation cither from the church or the 
, state. The penal statutes against them were still in 
force, yet they hud become a dead letter, and sev- 
| eral Presbyterians were in the enjoyment of poli- 
! lieu! and municipal offices. King William now se.t 
I himself to the repeal of several obnoxious statutes, 

| which seriously affected the Ulster Presbyterians. 

| He commenced with abolishing the oath of supre- 
macy, and substituting in its room the same oaths of 
fidelity and allegiance which had been in force in 
- England since the year 1088, This was no small 
boon to the Presbyterians, as it opened up to them, 

| without a violation of their consciences, all the civil, 
j military, and municipal offices of the kingdom. But 
j while their civil privileges were thus enlarged, their 
; religious liberties were still under statutory restric- 
tions. And this was all the more surprising, that the 
English Dissenters had, from the beginning of Wil- 
liam’s reign, enjoyed the benolit of the toleration act, 
though, in consequence of the sacramental test act, 
they were incapable of holding any public office. 

The Irish parliament, which had not sat for twenty- 
six years, was convened , towards the close of the year 
1692; and in a lew days after the session commen- 
. ced, Lord Sydney, the lord -lieutenant, by the direc- 
! tion of the king, introduced a bill for the toleration 
! of Dissenters similar to thAt which was in force in 
| England. Through the influence of the bishops, 

: however, the bill was defeated, and William’s good 
intentions wero frustrated. And yet practically such 
a measure was scarcely needed in Ireland at the 
time, in so far ns the Presbyterians were concerned. 
They enjoyed the utmost freedom iu the exercise of 
religious worship ; all places of trust and power were 
open to them, and the most frieudly co-operation ex- 
isted between them and the Episcopalians, in all that 
regarded the beat interests of the people. The 
pleasing harmony which thus prevailed among the 
1 different religious denominations in Ulster was first 
J broken by Dr. King, bi-hop of Derry, who, in 1693, 


published a pamphlet with the view of showing the 
Fnssby terians that their modes of worship were mere 
human inventions, and unwarranted by the Word of 
God, and that those of the Episcopal church were 
alone founded on the Bible. This production was 
not published iu the first instance, but circulated 
privately among the Presbyterian ministers in the 
diocese. Contrary, however, to the author’s wish, 
it found its way to London, where it was reprinted, 
and soon became known throughout the kingdom. 

A keen controversy now ensued, which unhappily 
roused tho most bitter feelings of animosity among 
the different classes of Protestants at u time when 
unity was peculiarly desirable. 

The king and his ministers were still bent on ex- 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, mid a 
new parliament having met in Dublin in 1695, an- 
other attempt was made, at the request of the king, 
to pass an act similar to the toleration act in England. 
Through the determined opposition of tho High 
Church party, this second effort was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The subject of toleration was now discussed 
with great vigour and earnestness through the press. 
Pamphlets appeared on both sides manifesting no 
small ability and argumentative power. While this 
controversy was raging os to the expediency of ex- 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, an act 
was passed in the Irish parliament, which met in 
1697, guaranteeing ample toleration to the French 
Presbyterians, a large number of whom had settled 
in Ireland after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
in 1G82. In consequence of the encouragement thus 
given to tho French refugees, French nonconform 
ing congregations sprang up in Dublin, Carlow, Cork, 
Waterford, and other places, whose ministers con- 
tinued to receive salaries from government so long 
as a single French congregation existed in Ireland. 

But although the Irish Presbyterians were unable 
to secure an act of toleration, they were, notwith- 
standing, making rapid progress both in numbers 
and influence. In the principal towns of Ulster 
they had risen to the highest offices in the munici- 
pal corporations. And while new congregations were 
formed in different ports of the province, an Attempt 
was made to roar up a native ministry, by the estab- 
lishment of a philosophical seminary Killileagh. 
The five original presbytories were now, in 1097, dis- j 
tributed into two particular Bynods, or sub-synods At 
they were sometimes called, which were appointed 
to meet at Coleraine and Dromore in the months m 
March and October of each year. The presbytery 
of Antrim, also, having become too large, was divid- 
ed into two presbyteries, that of Antrim and that of 
Belfast. Tins arrangement of Bynods and presby- 
teries continued during the remainder of William's 
reign. 

The nourishing condition of the Presbyterian 
church in Ulster began now to excite the jealousy 
of the clergy of the Establishment. The conae 
quence was, that the presbyteries and synods were 
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■abjected to new grieviuices. It was demanded, 
In some places, that the burial service of the English 
Liturgy should be read by ati Episcopal clergyman ; 
oaths were required of them in other places which 
they could not conscientiously take, and attempts 
were made, for the first time, to prevent the l*re»by- 
terian ministers from celebrating marriages among 
their own people. Prosecutions were instituted 
against the ministers, in several instances, and heavy 
penalties imposed. 

The Presbyterian body in Ulster felt it to be a 
very great hardship that the validity of marriages 
celebrated by their ministers should be called in 
question, more especially as they had been accus- 
tomed to such marriages from their first seltlc- 
mont in Ireland. After submitting to the annoy- 
ances connected with this matter, they resolved to 
bring the whole subject before the lord lieutenant, 
and entreat the interposition of government in their 
behalf. The king, to whom the point was referred 
by his deputy, expressed his decided disapproval of 
the proceedings curried on against the Presbyterians, 
and his earnest wish that some measure should he 
devised for putting a stop to the prosecutions, with- 
out interfering with the rights of the Established 
Church. But instead of the royal wish being com- 
plied with, the prosecutions in the bishops’ courts 
against marriages continued to multiply to such a 
degree, that in less than half a-ycur another appeal 
for redress was made to the Irish government. Their 
hope of obtaining relief from this or any other grie- 
vance, however, was now much diminished, King 
William having died in March 1701. No party in 
the kingdom mourned more deeply the loss of this 
excellent monarch than the Irish Presbyterians, in 
whose interests he had uniformly manifested a lively 
concern. 

Deprived of 'their greatest earthly protector and 
friend, they were still exposed to prosecutions on 
account of marriages, and rumours began to Spread 
of a design to suspend the liegiuin Donum, which 
had been granted by William. The synod, accord - 
ingly, lodged complaints on both these heads with 
the lord-lieutenant ; and while little satisfaction was 
given in the matter of the prosecutions, the Royal 
Bounty was continued as formerly, Queen Anne 
having issued letters-patent constituting thirteen min- 
isters trustees for the distribution of the grant. But 
through the influence of the High Church party cer- 
tain modifications were introduced into the mode of 
its distribution, in order to render the ministers more 
directly dependent on the government. To accom- 
plish this object, the power of allocating the amount 
among the ministers was withdrawn from the trus- 
tees, and vested in the lord-lieutenant. Thus the 
grant was no longer divided share and share alike, 
but the plan of arrangement was now laid down in 
these words : « To be distributed among such of the 
non-conforming ministers, by warrant from the lord- 
lieutenant or other chief governor or governors for 


the time being, in such manner us ho or they shall 
find necessary for our service, or tho good of that 
kingdom.” And yet, notwithstanding these written 
modifications, the liegium Donum seems to ha\o 
continued to be distributed in equal proportions to 
all the ministers us formerly. 

So rapidly had the Presbyterian congregations in 
Ulster increased in number, that it became necessary 
to organize anew the public judicatories of the church. ! 
Accordingly, the whole ministers were now arranged 
in nine presbyteries, distributed into three sub-synods, 
all lioing under the superintendence of oue general »y • 
nod, which continued to meet annually at Antrim in 
the first week of .lime. To raise the standard of theolo- 
gical acquirements among her young men, the church 
enacted, in 1702, that the curriculum of study should 
include not less than four years’ study of divinity, 
besides the regular course of philosophy. The 
standards of the Church of Scotland, which she rightly 
regarded as her parent church, were those to which 
all her ministers were required steadfastly to adhere. 

Queen Anno Intel no sooner ascended the throne, ! 
than she put herself in the hands of tho High Church ; 
party, who were strongly opposed to the, Preshv 
terians of Ulster. Accordingly, in the first English ■ 
parliament of tin's reign, a bill was passed extending 1 
to Ireland the provisions of an act of King William’s 
last parliament, by which all persons in olfice, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, were required to take the 
oath of abjuration, which declared that the person piv 
tending to he king of England, under the title of James 
111., had no right or title whatsoever to this crown. 

Tli is oath was taken by almost all Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland. There were, however, a Jew 
who scrupled conscientiously to take Die oath, mid 
who on this account received tin* name of non jurors. 
These were looked upon by High Churchmen as 
Jacobites, and disloyal, and occasion was taken U 
cast the same reproach, however unjustly, on the j 
whole Presbyterian body. For a time the non-jur- 
ing ministers were unmolested, but at length various 
attempts were made, though without success, to put 
the law iu force against them. Such was the hostility 
of the High Church party to the Prcshy terians, that 
they prevailed upon the Irish House of Commons to 
pass a resolution, “That the pension of £1,200 per 
annum granted to the Presbyterian ministers in Ul- 
ster is an unnecessary branch of the establishment.” 
But the government declined to carry out this reso- 
lution of the Commons, and the grant was continued 
as formerly. 

A heavy blow was dealt at this time by the High 
Churchmen in Ireland against the Presbyterians. A 
bill was framed ostensibly to prevent the further 
progress of Popery, and as its provisions ap- 
plied exclusively to the Romanists, it received the 
support of the Presbyterians, but when sent to 
England, a clause was introduced into it by the 
English ministry, no doubt with the fdtl approbation 
of the Queen, “requiring all persons holding any 
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j office, civil or military, or receiving any pay or salary 
from the crown, or having command or place of 
trust from the sovereign," to take the sacrament in 
the Established Church within three months after 
every such appointment. By this Sacramental Test, 
dissenters of all kinds, including of course the Irish 
j Presbyterians, were excluded from all offices of 
I public trust and emolument. The consequence was, 
that most of the magistrates throughout Ulster were 
deprived of their commissions. For a time, indeed, 
it appeared doubtful whether the ministers were not 
prevented by the act from accepting the Seymm Do- 
num, but on consulting the solicitor-general, the 
synod were assured that they might continue to re- 
ceive it with safety, inasmuch as it did not accrue to 
them out of any office or place of trust bestowed by 
the sovereign. 

In vain were petitions presented to the Irish par- 
liament by the Presbyterians and their friends, call- 
ing for the repeal of the Sacramental Test clause ; 
all such petitions were utterly disregarded. Nay, 
such was the intolerant spirit which characterized 
this parliament, that an attempt was even made wholly 
to prevent Presb) terian ministers from celebrating 
marriages, but happily the design was not carried 
out, ami no attempt was again made to interfere with 
the validity of Presbyterian marriages. Still further 
to injure the Presbyterian church, the parliament 
passed a resolution, which, though general, was de- 
signed to crush the philosophy school at Killilcagh, 
iu which young men were trained for the ministry in 
Ulster. The resolution ran thus “ That the erect- 
ing and continuing any seminary for the instruction 
and education of youth iu principles contrary to the 
Established Church and government, tends to create 
and perpetuate misunderstandings among Protes- 
tants;” but this resolution was entirely inoperative, 
and failed to inflict the slightest, injury on the seminary 
at which it was aimed. The same party were more 
successful in their efforts to injure the non-juring 
ministers who had hitherto been allowed to remain 
unmolested ; the parliament having been prevailed 
upon to pass two resolutions, which compelled Mr. 
M‘Brido, one of the uon -jurors, to quit his ministerial 
charge in Belfast, and to retire to Scotland, where 
be was forced to continue for three years. 

Meanwhile, the Presbyterian church was prosecuting 
her Master's work with the utmost activity and zeal. 
Iu 1705, it was enacted by the synod, that all persons 
licensed or ordained should subscribe the Westminster 
UoniV.ssiou of Faith, as the confession of their faith. 
A number of congregations having sprung up in the 
south ami wost of the kingdom, a missionary fund 
was now instituted for their support, and active mea- 
sures were taken for supplying with ordinances the 
scattered numbers of the church in remote districts 
of the country. It was the earnest wish of Queen 
Anne, and the Whig party, which lud acquired the 
ascendency in England, to obtain a repeal of the 
obnoxious Sacramental Test clause, but the High 


Church party, which still predominated in the Irish 
parliament, were resolved to uphold the test with 
even increased rigour. Circumstances soon afforded 
them an opportunity of displaying their zeal in this 
direction. It so happened that, with the exception 
of Derry, the Presbyterians in Ulster, who had held 
municipal offices before the passing of the Sacra- 
mental Test clause, still retained them, though they 
had ceased to act. This peculiarity having been acci- 
dentally discovered in the case of Belfast, the House 
of Commons took the opportunity of setting forth a 
declaration to the effect, that the office of burgess 
was vacated in every case in which the occupant had 
not qualified by becoming a conformist. In conse- 
quence of this declaration, Presbyterian burgesses 
were everywhere throughout Ulster superseded by 
Episcopalians. The impolicy of the Sacramental 
Test clause became more especially apparent in the 
spring of 1708, when the French king attempted to 
land the Pretender in Scotland. This event excited 
great alarm among the Presbyterians in Ulster, from 
their vicinity to Scotland, but numbers of them re- 
fused to be enrolled in the militia lest they should 
be brought under the operation of tlfe‘ Sacramental 
Test. It was now plain to thoughtful men of all 
parties, that some remedy must be devised fur so 
serious an evil. Efforts, therefore, were again put 
forth to procure a repeal of the obnoxious clause 
from the English parliament, as the Oath of Supre- 
macy had been repealed in the previous reign. It 
was found, however, that any proposal of the kind 
would meet with insurmountable opposition, and 
therefore, it was judged to be quite inexpedient to 
bring forward the subject in the meantime. 

The prospect of obtaining the speedy removal of 
the test, as well as the redress of their other griev- 
ances, now became brighter in consequence of the 
appointment to the government of Ireland of the. Earl 
of Wharton, who had long been considered the leader 
of the Presbyterian interest of England. But the 
nomination of this nobleman to the lord-lieutenancy 
aroused the High Church party to redouble their ex- 
ertions to maintain the test. At this crisis Dean 
Swift appeared, wielding his powerful pen in opposi- 
tion to the claims of Presbyterian and other Dissent- 
ers. Amid all opposition, however, the Presbyterian 
church was still on the increase. Its cougrega 
tions numbered more than one hundred and thirty, 
and it was proposed in the synod of 1708, that 
the supreme court should now consist of delegates 
from each presbytery, as in the case of the Church 
of Scotland. This proposal was fully discussed at 
the meeting of synod in the following year, and in 
eonsequunce of the strong opposition which it met 
with from a number of ministers and elders, it was 
first postponed, and ultimately abandoned. 

In 1710, the synod of Ulster resolved to adopt 
measures for preaching the gospel to the native 
Irish in their own language. This important work 
liad been too long neglected, and as the Episcopa 1 
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church had recently awakened to their duty in this 
matter, the Presbyterian church now followed their 
example. Seven ministers and three probationers, 
who were able to preach in Irish, were appointed to 
itinerate for this purpose, carrying airing with them 
a supply of Bibles, Confessions of Faith, and Cate- 
chisms, all in the Irish language. But the troubles 
of the times prevented this scheme from being car- 
ried out to any great extent. To this period also 
must be referred the origin of what 1ms been willed 
“The General Fund,” instituted “ for the support of 
religion in and about Dublin and the South of Ire- 
land, by assisting and supporting the Protestant 
dissenting interest against unreasonable persecutions, 
and for the education of youth designed for the min- 
istry among Protestant dissenters, and for assist iug 
Protestant dissenting congregations that arc poor and 
unable to provide for their ministers.” Large sums 
of money were contributed to this fund, by means of 
which ordinances were provided for many districts 
in the south of Ireland. 

Meantime the Earl of Wharton, who had boon 
again appointed lord-lieutenant, endeavoured, though 
without success, to prevail upon the parliament to 
repeal the Sacramental Test. A few months only 
had elapsed, however, when the High Church interest 
Having re-acquired the ascendency at the English 
court, the government of Ireland was transferred 
once more to the Duke of Ormond. This change in 
the rulers of the country led of course to an entire 
change in the whole aspect of public affairs. Thu 
penalties of the law were now put in force on the 
few non-juring ministers in Ulster, and three of them 
were compelled to seek safety in flight. The Irish 
parliament, but more especially the House of Lords, 
continued to manifest the most undisguised hostility 
to the Presbyterians. A representation and address 
was drawn up to the Queen’s Majesty relating to the 
dissenting ministers, and though this document pro- 
fessed to narrate a number of grievances whiel! the 
Episcopalians of Ireland suffered at the hands of the 
Presbyterians, the real design of the whole was to 
urge upon Queen Anne the withdrawal of the Royal 
Bounty. Another address having the Rame object 
in view was presented by the Convocation of the 
clergy. The Presbyterians, therefore, in self-defence, 
hastened to lay at the foot of the throne a faithful 
statement of their principles, vindicating themselves 
.from the misrepresentations which their enemies had 
so industriously spread. Government, and even the 
Queen personally, received from the High Church 
party in Ireland numerous and earnest letters calling 
for active steps to be taken against the Ulster Pres- 
byterians. Pamphlets were published of the most 
abusive and inflammatory character, accusing this 
peaceable and useful class of her Majesty's subjects, 
of disloyalty and rebellion. Not contented, how- 
ever, with calumniating them by private correspond- 
ence and through the press, the High Church party 
proceeded to acts of open persecution. Through 


their influence the presbytery of Monaghan was sum 
niouod before the magistrates of the district, and 
indicted for a riot, simply because they held meet- 
ings in their capacity as a church-court. Such an 
outrage could riot of course be borne in silence ; and 
the synod having appealed in vain to the lords jus- 
tices in Dublin, laid their case before the Queen, the 
lord-lieutenant, and the Earl of Oxford, who was at 
tluit time prime minister. In reply, instructions 
were sent from Government to the lords justices, 
that if the indictment should be Bustaiued by the 
grand jury, the trial should be conducted before the 
Queen’s Bench in Dublin, where it would be free 
from the influence of local prejudices, ami more com- 
pletely under the control of government. Before the 
day of trial came, the prosecution was stopped. Blit 
the Presbyterian clergy were now in various ways 
made the victims of that intolerant spirit which had 
been revived by the House of Lords and the Convo- 
cation. Ministers were prosecuted for celebrating 
marriages, and laymen for teaching schools and re 
fusing to act as churchwardens. 

The resignation of the Duke of Ormond, and the 
appointment to the lord -lien tenancy of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, a man of a mild and conciliatory spirit, 
induced the Ulster synod to make another attempt 
to obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test; on this 
also, as on former occasions, they were unsuccessful. 
The influence of the High Church party was now 
strong, and at their suggestion the Royal Bounty 
grant was entirely withdrawn in 1714 by the Irish 
government. Lawsuits still continued to ho instituted 
against the Presbyterian clergy for celebrating mar 
riages. And the change which had recently taken 
place iu the political affairs of England by the ascen- 
dency of BolinghroLe, was the means of adding still 
mure grievances n> those which already existed. A 
bill having been introduced into the English purlin 
men t for preventing the growth of schism, a claum 
was proposed and passed in the 1 louse of Lords ex 
tending its operation to Ireland. By this mcasuri 
every Irish Presbyterian, who ventured to teach a 
school, except of the very humblest description, was 
liable to be imprisoned for three months. Encour- 
aged by the assaults thus made at liwidi|uartrnv on 
the liberties of the Ulster synod, the Episcopalians 
in Ireland openly added insult to injury, and so far 
did they carry matters, that in the towns of Antrim, 
Downpatrick, and Ration land, the Presbyterian 
churches were actually nailed up. In the midst of 
these gross acts of persecution, and on the very day 
on which the schism bill came into operation, the un- 
expected death of Queen Anne checked the proceed- 
ings of the High Church party, and introduced an 
, era oi comparative libfrty and peace. 

The accession of George L to the throne of Eng- 
land. was welcomed by the Irish Presbyterians as 
likely to recure to them the full possession of civil 
and religious freedom. They batoned therefore to 
lay their claims before the king and his ministry, 
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craving the repeal of the Sacramental Teat, full legal 
protection for their worship and government, and the 
restoration and increase of the grant of the Royal 
Bounty. Knowing that the Ad of Toleration Imd 
boen obtained by the English dissenters, on condi- 
tion that they subscribed the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Established Church, excepting those which 
elated to discipline, the Irish Presbyterians held a 
meeting at Antrim, for the purpose of maturely con- 
sidering on what principles they would claim the 
protection of the laws. This point was carefully 
deliberated upon, and it was resolved that as they 
could not conscientiously subscribe the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, they were quite willing and ready to fiulwti- 
tuto subscription to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith; but a few congregations in Dublin ami the 
South of Ireland having been educated among the 
English dissenters were averse to subscribe the West- 
minster Confession; and in deference to the scruples 
of these brethren, the meeting proceeded to prepare 
a special formula to be substituted in room of the 
Westminster confession, in case the government 
should refuse to admit of their subscription of the lat- 
ter. The formula agreed upon by the meeting was in 
those words : — “ I profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ the. eternal Son of God, the true 
God, and in God the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three are one God, the same in substance, equal in 
power, and glory. I believe the lloly Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament were given by Divine 
inspiration, and that they are a perfect rule of Chris- 
tian faith and practice. And pursuant to this belief, 
I Agree to all the doctrines common to the Protes- 
tant churches both at home and abroad ” A depu- 
tation from the Presbyterian body proceeded to 
London, and were received graciously by the king, 
who appeared to bo sensibly moved in listening to 
tho dotail of their grievances ; and by his command 
the grant of Royal Bounty was forthwith renewed, 
and hopes held out of an augmentation to its amount 
at no distaut date. 

It was quite plain to the High Church party that 
tho king was disposed to favour the Presbyterians; 
hence they sounded the alarm that the church was 
in danger. These extreme views prevailed in Dub- 
lin College, and the Jacobite spirit which began to 
manifest itself among the students, attracted the 
notice of the government, more especially as tho 
Pretender was well known to threaten an invasion. 
It was supposed that he might laud in the northern 
parts of Ulster, and steps were immediately taken 
suited to the emergency. A militia force was en- 
rolled, and although by joining it the Presbyterians 
exposed themselves to the penalties of tho Sacra- 
mental Test Act, they hesitated not to take arms in 
defence of their religion and liberties, hoping that 
the government would protect them against the 
penalties of the law.* A bill was accordingly passed 
through the Irish parliament, which secured dissent- 
ers in the militia against all the penalties of the 


obnoxious Act. The bishops did all in their power tc 
prevent even this partial relief from being afforded *1 
the Presbyterians, And accordingly after having bees 
transmitted to London, the bill was abandoned by the 
government, and the Test Act remained in full force 
against the Presbyterians, whether they served in 
the militia, the regular army, or in any other capa- 
city whatever. In order to neutralize the injurious 
effect of the triumph which the bishops had effected, 
the House of Commons passed a resolution, declar- 
ing, “That such of his Majesty’s Protestant dissent- 
ing subjects of this kingdom as have taken commis- 
sions in the militia, or acted in the commission of 
array, have hereby done a seasonable service to hie 
Majesty’s royal person and government, and the 
Protestant interest in this kingdom.” And still fur- 
ther to quiet the minds of the disappointed Presby- 
terians, the Commons, in opposition to the High 
Church party, passed an additional resolution to the 
ctfoet, “That any person who shall commence a 
prosecution against any dissenter, who Iuib accepted 
or shall accept of a commission in the army or mili- 
tia, is an enemy to King George and the Protestant 
interest, and a friend to the Pretender.” 

Thus once more were the Irish bishops powerful 
enough to defeat the attempts made to repeal the 
Sacramental Test, even although kith the King and 
the Irish House of Commons were, disposed in this 
matter to favour the Presbyterians. It was highly 
creditable to the Presbyterian body that they ciunc 
to the resolution of continuing in the public service 
at this critical period, even although by doing so 
they exposed themselves to the penalties of the 
Sacramental Test. A synod was now summoned to 
meet at Belfast, with the view of considering the 
terms on which application should be made to the 
government for a Toleration Act. The attend- 
ance both of ministers And elders was larger on this 
occasion than at any former meeting of synod, and 
after mature deliberation, it was agreed, that the) 
should propose subscription of the Westminster Con 
fession of Faitli as tho ground of toleration ; and if the 
government should prefer tho formula already referred 
to, they should add to it a clause which would make 
the last sentence run thus: — “ And pursuant to this 
belief, I agree to all tlie doctrines common to the 
Protestant churches at home and abroad, contained 
in their and our public Confessions of Faith.” The 
synod directed their attention also to the necessity of 
preaching the gospel in the Irish language, in dis- 
tricts where Roman Catholics abounded, and they 
unanimously resolved to encourage this excellent de- 
sign to the utmost of their power. Xkose^of the 
brethren who were able to preach in Irish were com- 
missioned accordingly to preach in succession in 
various districts. A school for teaching Irish was 
opened in Duudalk, and steps w$re taken for print- 
ing editions of the catechism, and of a short grammar 
in the Irish tongue. A very favourable report of the 
success which had accompanied this important scheme 
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January 1721, when flu* reasons of protest were ap- 
proved by the whole synod, with the exception of 
the members of the Belfast Society ; mid the majority 
of the presbytery who had admitted Mr. Halliday, 
without subscription of the standards, were publicly 
rebuked at (ho bar of the court. Notwithstanding 
this decision of the sub-synod, Mr. Halliday still re- 
fused to subscribe the Confession. The whole church 
was much agitated by (be divisions which had arisen 
among its ministers, and in this painful slate of mat- 
ters tho supreme court held its annual meeting at 
Belfast. Tim attendance of both ministers and elders 
was unusually large, showing the deop interest which 
was felt in the present critical Btate of affairs. At 
his synod memorials were presented from seventeen 
congregations spread over seven counties of Ulster, 
entreating that in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of multitudes, as well as to remove all cause of re- 
proach, “all the members of synod, and all inferior 
judicatories of the church, may be obliged to sub- 
scribe the Westminster Confession of Faith as the 
confession of their faith.” In the spirit of this me- 
morial, the synod commenced their proceedings hy 
passing a resolution, which denied in the strongest 
manner that they had departed “ from tho commonly 
received doctrine concerning the essential Deity of 
the Son of God, by denying bis essential Divine per- 
fections, particularly biH necessary existence, abso- 
lute eternity, and independence.” Tho members of 
the Belfast Society declined voting for this resolu- 
tion, “ not,” as thu minutes of synod bear, “ because 
they disbelieved the article of Christ’s supreme 
Deity; for tin's article they professed in the strong- 
est terms to believe; but because they are against 
all authoritative human decisions as tests of ortho- 
doxy, and because they judged such decisions unsea- 
sonable at this lime.” To meet more directly tlm 
object of the memorial which had boon laid before 
them, tho synod agreed not to enjoin, but simply lo 
permit all the members of synod who were willing, to 
do so, to subscribe the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. This resolution also was keenly opposed by 
the members of the Belfast Society, but was carried 
by a decided majority. A large number of ministers 
accordingly signed anew the Confession of Faith, 
and from this time the two parties were known by 
the names of Subscribers and Non -Subscribers 
At this meeting of synod, Mr. Halliday was ad- 
mitted as a member of the body without being called 
upon to subscribe the Confession, on the Bimple pro- 
viso that ibis be no precedent in any instance for the 
future. And to render the Pacific Act more effec- 
tual, as well as to secure the peace of the church, 
iliree resolutions were passed, first, that no person 
should be licensed, ordained, or installed, without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the presbytery then 
present; secondly, that should any single member 
protest against such license, ordination, or installa- 
tion, further proceec^jngs therein should be arrested 
until the next spied; ami thirdly, that should the 


Pacific Act be again violated, the presiding minister 
should be suspended at the discretion of the synod. 

The entire province of Ulster was now in a state 
of commotion, the people arraying themselves on 
either side of the controversy. Pamphlets were 
published in rapid succession by the champions of 
both parties. So keen indeed did the conflict be- 
como, that great Anxiety was felt lest a rupture 
should take place between the two parties at the 
next meeting of synod, which was appointed to be 
held at Derry. The attendance, owing to the re- 
moteness of the place of meeting, was not so large as 
at tho last synod. After discussion, which was con- 
ducted with considerable warmth, the following fi\e 
resolutions were adopted with the view of removing 
division and preserving peace. 1. The declaring 
articles of faith in Scripture words only shall not be 
accepted as a sufficient evidence of a person’s sound- 
ness in the faith. 2. The synod resolved most. constant- 
ly and (irmly to adhere to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 3. The synod resolved to maintain the 
Presbyterian government and discipline as hitherto 
exorcised. 4 . The synod desire to exercise Chris- 
tian forbearance towards the non-subscribers, so long 
as they governed themselves according to the nets 
of the synod, and did not disturb the peace of tho 
church. 5. The synod earnestly nml most seriously 
exhorted the people under the ministry of the non- 
subscribevs to condescend as far as their consciences 
allowed them in adhering to their pastors. 

These attempts on the part of the synod to com 
promise matters were altogether unsuccessful. Tho 
lay-members of the church were much dis>atisficd 
with the leniency shown hy the supreme court to the 
non- subscribers, ns being in their view utterly incon- 
sistent with the purity and safety and peace of the 
church. Jt now became every day more and more 
apparent that a disruption of the synod was at hand. 
In several presbyteries accordingly, vacant congre- 
gations refused to admit into their pulpits non-sub- 
scribing ministers. So strong indeed was the feeling 
against these ministers which pervaded the Presby- 
terian population generally, that subscribing minis- 
ters found it necessary to cease from employing them 
at communion seasons, or holding ministerial inter- 
course with them in any way. To allay the irritation 
which existed in the minds of many, the sub-synod 
of Derry at their meeting in May 1724, drew up a 
“Seasonable Warning,” as it was termed, which 
they circulated widely among the people, and which 
lmd the effect of convincing them that a large body 
of ministers and elders were firm in upholding the 
doctrines and constitution of the church. 

Meantime great aitxiety prevailed throughout the 
church as to the probable result of the deliberations 
of the supreme court. The meeting took place at 
Dungannon, and the deepest interest in its proceed- 
ings pervaded all classes. A very huge number of 
members, both clerical and lay, wore present. The 
Bubjccl which engrossed the attention of the synod 
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throughout almost its entire sittings was the case of 
Mr. Kevins, one of the non* subscribing ministers, 
who was accused of holding and avowing Arian 
tenets. The result was, that after a protracted trial, 
extending to nearly two weeks, he was cut oft* from 
the communion of the synod, but. neither disjoined 
from his congregation, nor deposed from the minis- 
terial office. 

The warfare between the subscribers and the non 
subscribers continued to be carried on with the 
greatest earnestness through the press, the latter 
party exhibiting a decided superiority in literary 
prowess. Popular favour, however, was decidedly 
on the side of the Subscribers, and it was daily Ini- 
coming more obvious that the expected separation 
of the two parties could not be much longer delayed. 
While the public mind was in a state of the utmost 
excitement, the synod held its usual annual meeting 
at Dungannon on the 21st of June 17‘2b. The non- 
subscribers laid on the table five overtures or “ ex- 
pedients for peace,” as they chose to term them. 
This elaborate production took up extreme ground, 
and loft the synod no other alternative but to ex- 
clude its authors from the communion of the church. 
An attempt was made to delay matters for another 
year, but this motion was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. The subject of separation was now deliber- 
ated upon, and on the votes being taken it was found 
that by a large majority, composed chiefly of elders, 
the ministers being nearly equally divided, the sepa- 
ration was carried. Yet even this decision was par- 
tial and limited in its character. It excluded the 
non- subscribers from “ministerial communion with 
subscribers in church judicatories as formerly that 
is, it simply excluded them from ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship, by being members of the synod or its in- 
ferior courts, but did nut exclude them either from 
Christian fellowship or from ministerial communion 
in religious ordinances and sacraments. And though 
{ the open, avowed non-subscribers were now removed 
' from the synod, there still remained a number of 
ministers who were secretly attached to the princi- 
ples of the non-subscribers, but who, not being honest 
enough to avow their sentiments, still continued in 
communion with the synod. A question naturally 
| arose in the altered state of matters as to the distri- 
bution of the Royal Bounty, but in a private meet- 
ing of the ministers, it was unanimously agreed, that 
the usual proportions of the grant should bo paid to 
the members of the excluded presbytery, as regu- 
larly as if they still formed a constituent part of the 
synod. 

The Irish Presbyterians had, a few years before 
this, received from government the full benefit of the 
Act of Toleration. They had still reason to com- 
* plain of several grievances which remained unre- 
dressed. Sites for churches were Tefused hy Epis- 
copalian landlords. Presbyterians were still excluded 
by the Sacramental Test from places of public trust 
under the crown, and they were liable to be prose- 
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ented for their marriages celebrated by their own j 
clergy. The accession of George 11., in 1727, how- ! 
ever, was hailed as holding out favourable prospect . \ 
the highest authorities, both in church and stAte, he- i 
ing generally disposed to relieve them from the dis- j 
abilities under which they still laboured. But though ; 
their hopes from government were now brighten- j 
ing, the social condition of the province of Ulster 
was far from satisfactory, and an extensive emigra- 
tion of the agricultural population took place, the 
people Hocking in great numbers to the Wost Indies. 

An inquiry was immediately instituted by govern- 
ment into the causes of this alarming diminution of 
the Protestant population in the north of Ireland, ! 
and the Presbyterians urged anew upon the atten- 
tion of the civil authorities the necessity of repeal- 
ing the obnoxious Sacramental Teat. Act. The High 
Church party were naturally afraid that the claims 
of the Ulster Presbyterians might he acknowledged, j 
and Dean Swift appeared once more as the stern op- { 
ponent of toleration, publishing a powerful pitmph- 1 
let on the subject. In 17.‘»2, the English Protestant ‘ 
Dissenters exerted themselves strongly to procure : 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. And j 
in the following year the Irish Presbyterians direct- , 
ed their efforts towards the procuring of the re- j 
peal of their Test Act, but although their elaiuni j 
were admitted by the English ministry, their hopes j 
of redress were once more doomed to bo disappoint- I 
ed. The only relief, indeed, which tho Presbyte- ! 
rians received during the reign of George II., whs j 
nil act passed in 17.‘J8 by which they were exompied j 
from all prosecutions for marriages celebrated in their j 
congregations by ministers who had qualified under < 
the Toleration Act. 

Notwithstanding the numerous disadvantages mi- : 
dor which the Ulster Presbyterians had long laboured, ! 
their numbers had steadily increased, thirty new con- : 
gregatioiiH having been organized within the last ' 
thirty years. The consequence of this was, tliat the . 
dividend of the Royal Bounty, which annually ac- . 
trued to each individual minister, was rapidly dimin- ; 
ishiug. In these circumstMiices, the synod, between ' 
the years 1744 and 1750, frequently had under their 
consideration the propriety of applying to govern- ; 
ment for an addition to the Royal Bounty. It was » 
strongly feared that the cause of tho Prat under would j 
be warmly espoused by the Irish Romanists, but all j 
apprehensions for the security of Ireland were quiet* j 
ed by the promptitude with which the Presbyterians 
of Ulster took up arms to resist the enemy should he 
venture to land upon their shores. Their determi- 
nation to risk their lives and fortunes in defence ot 
the Protestant king and constitution, was set forth 
in a “ Declaration” which they published as soon as j 
the standard of the Pretender had been raised in Scot- j 
land. These demonstrations of loyalty were duly ap j 
predated by the Karl of Chesterfield, the lord-lieuien- 
ant, and the Presbyterians were given to expect tliat 
they would probably receive some mark of tho royal 
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favour. lu 1740, accordingly, when the rebellion 
had been suppressed, the synod forwarded a me- 
morial to government, netting forth their present dis- 
tressing circumstances, occasioned by the (pressing 
poverty of the country, and craving an increase of 
the grant which they had received from the Royal 
Bounty. This memorial appears not to have been 
presented at headquarters ; and though, in 1749, a 
similar resolution was formed by the synod, in con- 
sequence of discouragements it was speedily aban- 
doned. The following year a fund was established 
for the benefit of the widows and families of deceased 
ministers; an institution which lifts flourished be- 
yond all expectation, and though the endowment 
originally contemplated was £12 annually, each wi- 
dow now receives yearly £34, present currency; 
and when a minister dies, leaving a family and no 
widow, the children receive the annuity for ten years. 

' The non-subscribers now occupied a separate posi- 
j tion from the Ulster synod under the name of the 
Presbytery of Antrim ; but although by their separa- 
tion from the body the church was to some extent puri- 
fied, their students being still educated chiefly in Glas- 
gow, a class of ministers gradually arose in the synod, 

| who held lax, and, in many cases, erroneous principles, 

| Mich as were usually termed New-Light. In the 
! course of time this party acquired a complete pre- 
ponderance both of influence and talent in the synod, 
j. In the 1 list i Episcopal Church also, at this period, 
j that is about the middle of last century, evange- 
lical doctrine had almost fled from its pulpits. Scv- 
; oral of the inferior clergy held Arian opinions, and 
, ono of the bishopH was an avowed Unitarian. The 
two parties of Presbyterians, the subscribers and 
non-subscribers, though ecclesiastically separated 
; from each other, were brought frequently into friendly 
intercourse, on the footing of their common connec- 
i tion with the Widows 1 Fund, and in theological sen- 
i timent they began gradually to approximate to each 
• other. Pure Galvinistic doctrine was now very 
I generally repudiated by the leading ministers of the 
i Presbyterian Church, and the whole body was gra- 
j dually drifting away from the good old theology of 
i the Westminster Confession. The Sccedors, how- 
i ever, who preached sound evangelical doctrine, were 
gradually on the increase, and numbers of Presbyte- 
rians, who loved the truth, gladly sought refuge 
j from the heresy which pervaded their own church in 
: the orthodox Seceding congregations. Thus the 
i Apathy of the synod of Ulster promoted the aue- 
i cess of both branches of the Secession Church, the 
; Burghers and the Antiburghers. See Associate 
Presbytery of Ireland. 

| So great was the iudifference which the Presby- 
1 teriau ministers of Ulster manifested even to the con- 
cerns of their own church, that not more than one- half, 

’ and scarcely sometimes one-third of their entire num- 
; her, atteuded the meetings of the general synod. To 
remedy this growiag evil, it was proposed, in the 
j meeting of 1752, that the synod should for the fu- j 


tuns be composed of delegates from the respective 
presbyteries, and that their charges in attending 
should be defrayed by their constituents. The pro- 
ject, however, was postponed from year to year, and 
at length abandoned. For a long period the Ulster 
synod had been sadly degenerating both in doctrine 
and discipline, and while ever since the separa- 
tion of the presbytery of Antrim there bad been a 
party in the synod who sympathised with the non 
subscribers, that party was no longer a minority, but 
a large and overwhelming majority. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in 1758 a resolution should 
liave lieeu unanimously adopted by the synod for 
the renewal of friendly intercourse with the non 
subscribers, who were welikuown to adhere as firmly 
os ever to their original principles, and to be depart- 
ing more and more widely from the Westminster 
standards. The following year, accordingly, a de- 
putation from the presbytery of Antrim appeared at 
the synod, and handed in a commission Appointing 
them to attend the synod, mid to join in consulta- 
tion witli it in all matters of general concern to the 
Protestant Dissenting interest. Some of the mem- 
bers were taken by surprise, and were scarcely pre- 
pared for this step on the part of the non- subscribers; 
but the commission was sustained without opposition 
Next day, however, some of the members adverted 
to the subject, stating that the minute of the previous 
year, inviting the non-subscribers, contemplated their 
taking part in the discussions of the synod only in 
reference to their common secular concerns. This 
explanation was accepted by the synod. Another 
opportunity soon presented itself of exhibiting pub- 
licly the affinity which the two bodies now felt to 
exist between them. George II. having died in 
17G0, the Ulster synod and the Presbytery of An- 
trim joined in an address of congratulation to the 
new sovereign, George HI., on his accession to the j 
throne, describing themselves as “ The Presbyteriau 
ministers of the Northern Association in Ireland." 
The students of both parties were trained under the- 
ological professors, and the ministers held brotherly 
intercourse by preaching in each other's pulpits. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to lie in the way of a com- 
plete coalition, but the fear of alienating a large body 
of the laity who were decidedly opposed to the here- 
tical principles avowed by the non- subscribers. In 
the low state to which vital religion had now sunk 
among the Irish Presbyterians, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at tlmt the cause made so little progress 
Among the people, that from 1756 to 1769 only two 
congregations were added to the synod of Ulster. 

Emigration had for a number of years past dimin- 
ished to a considerable extent the number of Presbyte- 
rians in the north of Ireland, and the dividend which 
tho Royal Bounty afforded to each minister was so 
small that they had a difficulty in obtaining an ade- 
quate maintenance. The natural result of such a state 
of matters was, that the number of candidates for the 
ministry was quite insufficient to supply the vacant 
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aongregations. This led to a relaxation of the rules 
laid down in regard to the course of study necessary 
to obtain license, and men of indifferent qualifica- 
tions were both licensed and ordained. But this 
evil was light compared with tho alarming indiffer- 
ence to sound doctrine which so extensively pre- 
vailed. The doctrines of the Westminster Confes- 
sion were almost completely sot at nought, and the 
proposal was broached by a numtor of ministers to 
set aside the law of subscription. Such, however, 
was the attachment of the laity to the Confession, 
that it was deemed prudent to relinquish the design ; 
although tho supporters of the Confession were now 
but a minority in tho supreme, court, and several 
presbyters dispensed with subscription both in cases 
of license and ordination. 

Though the Irish Presbyterians, both ministers and 
people, were in a very depressed state, so far as out- 
ward prosperity was concerned, and thousands had 
emigrated to America, they were fast rising in poli- 
tical importance. When the revolutionary war com- 
menced between America and Britain, and the 
French took part with the revolted provinces, her 
ships of war threatened a descent upon the coasts of 
Ulster. The government hastened to conciliate all 
parties in Ireland in order to secure their support, 
more especially as the Irish people had voluntarily 
set up an extensive military organization for their own 
defence. In June 1778, or about three months after 
the volunteer companies had begun to bo formed, the 
Irish House of Commons made another attempt to 
obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test, a clause 
to that effect having been appended to a bill which 
was designed to relieve the Roman Catholics of some 
!»f their disabilities. The bill passed with tho ap- 
pended clause, hut when forwarded to England in 
order to receive the sanction of the privy council, it 
was returned without the clause which had been ap- 
pended; and thus the grievances of which the Ulster 
Presbyterians lmd so long complained still remained 
unredressed. The volunteers rapidly increased until 
they reached the large number of 42,000 ; and while 
a large proportion of the population were thus in 
armB, discontent was rapidly spreading in Conse- 
quence of the deep injury which the American war 
had inflicted upon trade. Such a state of things 
could not fail to excite considerable anxiety in the 
government; and as a mAtter of policy, the Irish 
parliament had no sooner met in 1779 than a bill 
was introduced, and unanimously carried, for the re- 
lief of the grievances of Dissenters. After a little de- 
lay the measure having been approved by the privy 
council, was sent back to Ireland unaltered, and speed- 
ily [Missed into a law. 

The Irish volunteers had now become a formida- 
ble body. On the 15th February 1782 they held a 
meeting at Dungannon, which was attended by the 
representatives of one hundred and forty-three corps 
in military dress, and passed resolutions indicating 
their determination to maintaiu the principles of con- 
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Btitulion&I freedom. At this time the volunteers in \ 
Ireland amounted to nearly 100,000 men, well armed ’ 
and disciplined, who, with one voice, boldly asserted j 
the independence of the Irish legislature. It was ; 
found to be impossible to resist the demands of the 
people, mid the English government yielded so far 
as to Acknowledge the legislative independence o» j 
Ireland. Various other acts were passed favourable , 
to the Presbyterians, among which may be men- ; 
tinned one which declared the validity of all mar- } 
riuges celebrated among Protestant Dissenters by : 
ministers of their own denomination. In 1784 a j 
further Ikioii was conferred upon the Ulster synod 
by an increase of the Uegium Donum, the king having ! 
been pleased to grant £1,000 per annum. Some 
disappointment was felt that the sum was so small, ; 
but the men of power in Ireland had rcKistcd the he 
stowal of a larger grant. About the same time the 
Irish Scceders recenod a bounty from government o 
£'00 per Annum. In the course of a few years tho 
question uh to the necessity of A more. Adequate pro- 
vision for the Presbyterian ministers was taken up 
by the Irish House of Commons, who passed an 
unanimous resolution to present Alt address to his 
majesty on the subject. The wishes of the Commons, ; 
however, were anticipated by a king’s letter, dated j 
2 1st January 1792, granting during pleasure an ad- , 
ditional sutn of £5, 0(H) per annum for tho use of tlio j 
Presbyterian ministers of Ireland, Of this sum the i 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim received \ 
£3,729 16s. 10d., the rest being distributed among j 
the tSccedcrs, the Southern Association, and the min- | 
istor of the French congregation, St. Peter’s, Dublin, j 
But though favoured with outward prosperity, the s 
internal condition of the Prcshy lorian church of Ire j 
laud was melancholy in the extreme, erroneous opi- 
nions as to the vital doctrines of Christianity being j 
openly avowed by the leading ministers of tho body. 1 
Pelagian and semi- Pelagian views were very goner i 
ally taught from the pulpits. The presbytery of 1 
KiJJileagh was particularly noted for the number of ! 
heretical ministers which it contained. The course ' 
of education prescribed for students of theology in con- ! 
ucction with the synod of Ulster was so limited that j 
any candidate who had attended a divinity class only , 
one session of five months, might he licensed as a j 
preacher. Ministers who had passed through such 
a brief course of study were not likely to prove effi- 
cient instructors or able defenders of the faith. Tho 
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subject was brought under the notice of the general 
synod, and in 1780 the Belfast academy was opened, 
though it does not appear to have been attended by 
any considerable number of students of divinity 
these continuing still to resort to the Scottish uni- 
versities. At this period tjie church made little or 
no progress. For the twenty years preceding 1789 
not one new congregation was regularly established. 
The Secedcrs and Reformed Presbyterians, however 
were, during the same time, rapidly on the increase, 
in 1795 the Government had signified their in 
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tcntion of Greeting and endowing a seminary at 
Miiytiootli for training candidates for the itumish 
priest hood. Some hopes were at the same time en- 
{ tert ained that the English parliament would vote a 
| sum for the establishment of a Presbyterian college 
I in Ulster. Negotiations were carried on for some 
; time with men in power, but to the mortification of 
j the Irish Protestants, Maynooth was built and en- 
dowed, while the establishment of a Protestant se- 
minary was postponed for ail indefinite period. The 
state of Ireland was now such as tilled the hearlH of 
all good men with sorrow and alarm. “ The three 
Romish provinces," says Dr. Reid, u exhibited a mi- 
sin able array of ignorance, poverty, prolligacy, and 
outrage. Even in Ulster, laxity of principle had iu- 
troduced laxity of practice, — drunkenness, profane 
swearing, and Sabbath breaking were fearfully pre- 
valent, and the writings of Thomas Paine, which had 
been diligently circulated, bad extensively diffused 
the leaven of infidelity.” 

Such was the moral condition of Ireland when 
.ho rebellion of 171)8 broke out. The object of 
this conspiracy was wholly of a political nature, 
having in \iew the separation of Ireland from 
1 1 rent Rrilaiu, and the erection of an independent 
republic. The Irish Presbyterian ministers, as a 
j body, steadfastly opposed all insurrectionary move- 
ments, and gave no countenance to the Society of 
United Irishmen. The same sentiments were shared 
by a large portion of the Presbyterian laity. In 
several districts of Down and Antrim, however, and 
especially in the town of Re Hast, a spirit of disaffec- 
tion was widely (Utilised among the people. Rut it 
was highly creditable to the ministers connected 
with tin? synod of Ulster, that very few of their order 
j we.ro implicated in the Rebellion, and such was the 
( confidence which the military authorities reposed in 
. tho loyalty of the ministers, that the meeting of 
synod in 1798 was held with their sanction, and 
under their protection. At that meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing strong disapprobation of 
the conduct of those individuals belonging to their 
flocks who had taken part in the conspiracy. A 
pastoral address was also drawn up, and addressed 
to the Presbyteriau people, remonstrating with those 
; who had joined the vauks of the rebels. The 
sum of £500 was unanimously voted to the gov- 
ernment towards the defence of the kingdom ; and 
the presbyteries were enjoined under penalty of 
severe censure to institute a solemn inquiry into the 
conduct of ministers and licentiates charged with 
, seditious and treasonable practices, and to report to 
, next meeting of synod. When the synod met iu 
j d une 1799, the reports from the several presbyteries 
1 showed that very few of the ministers had beep con- 
i cerned iu the Rebellion, and that only one, the Rev. 

; .James Porter of Urey abbey, had been arrested, tried, 

I and executed for treasonable practices. Of the small 
number involved ii* the Rebellion, two were reported 
j as still in confiuemc’it ; others had expressed their 
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sincere contrition ; others were no longer connected 
with the body, and the remainder had either volun- 
tarily, or with the permission of the government, re* 
moved from the kingdom. It may be noticed, that 
the greater number of the Presbyterian ministers 
who were implicated in the Rebellion held New 
Light principles. 

The project now began to be started of a legisla 
tivo union between Great Britain and Ireland. To 
reconcile all parties of the Irish people to this most 
important measure, various inducements were held 
out. 'l'he members of the synod of Ulster were as- 
sured that a university for their special benefit would 
be founded at Armagh, and a divinity professorship 
endowed ; that the llegium Donum would be liberally 
increased, mid that a royal commissioner of their 
own communion should sit iu their annual synod, as 
in the General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland. All these proposals were afterwards 
abandoned, except that which referred to hii increase 
of the llegium Donum. While this subject was 
under consideration, the union of the two countries 
of Groat Britain and Ireland was consummated. 
This great event took place on the 1st of January 
1801. Some apprehensions were entertained that, 
in consequence of a change of government which 
happened about this time, the proposed increase of 
the llegium Donum might not be obtained, but at 
the annual meeting of the synod of Ulster in 1802, 
it was officially announced that “ his Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants had come to a determination to 
recommend to the king to increase the llegium Do- 
num in the next year, and that a future communica 
tion would he made as to the amount, and the regu 
lations which it might bo thought necessary to 
adopt.” A new arrangement accordingly was made, 
the members of the synod of Ulster, and of the 
synod of Antrim, to whom alone the grant was re- 
stricted, being divided into three classes, those located 
iu cities or large towns, those in the more populous 
districts, and those in more thinly peopled localities. 
The congregations amounted at this time to 186, 
which were divided into three classes, containing 62 
each. The ministers, according as they belonged 
to the first, second, or third class, were to receive 
respectively, £100, £75, or £50 each per annum. 
The agent for the distribution of the bounty was 
henceforth to be appointed and paid by government. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed by many mem- 
bers of the synod with the system of classification, 
but the government refused to modify the terms of 
the giant, and they were therefore with some mur- 
muring submitted to. The Regium Donum to the 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim, had pre- 
viously amounted to £6,329 6s. 10d., but by the ad- 
dition now made* it amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. 10d., late Irish currency. Such a liberal gov- 
ernment allowance was received with satisfaction and 
gratitude, and the result lias been such, even in a 
political and financial point of view, that the gov- 
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[ eminent has never had cause to repent of its liber- 
ality. 

It is lamentable to reflect, that at the very time 
when the synod of Ulster was experiencing so largely 
ami liberally the countenance of government, its use- 
fulness as a Christian institution was at u low ebb. 
Many of the ministers had imbibed Arian and even 
Unitarian principles. The subscribers and non- 
subscribers were so mingled together, that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the one party from 
the other, and in 1805, the synod unanimously re- 
solved that the licentiates of the presbytery of An- 
trim, of the Southern Association, and of the Church 
of Scotland, should be fully entitled to officiate in itu 
pulpitB. In such a state of matters practical religion 
among the people had sunk, as was naturally to he 
expected, to a very low state. But how often has 
tlie truth of the Divine promise been exemplified in 
; the history of every section of the church of Christ, 

] “ At evening time it shall be light. 1 * In the midst 
; of the spiritual darkness and death which now over- 
spread the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, there 
( were still found some godly ministers end praying 
, people who longed and looked for a revival of true 
; vital religion in the land. Nor did they long and 
j look in vain. No sooner had the excitement of the 
Rebellion passed away, than a number of pious 
ministers and laymen lxdonging to the various Pro- 
testant denominations met at Armagh, and formed 
an association under the designation of the ‘Evan- 
gelical Society of Ulster,’ having in view the estab- 
lishment of a system of itinerant preaching through- 
out the towns and villages of the province. A 
number of Congregationalistsor Independent churches 
sprung up about this time in Ulster, and several of 
the Secession ministers with their congregations 
joined that body. One eminent minister belonging 
to the synod of Ulster, the Rev. Alexander Carson 
of Tobennore, withdrew from the body and joined 
the Baptists. Amid the keen discussions which 
agitated both the synod of Ulster and the Secession 
synods on the subject of the Regium Donum, a num- 
ber of the lay members belonging to both bodies 
passed over to the Reformed Presbyterian church, 
which repudiated a state endowment. Besides, so 
cealous was this last-mentioned denomination, and 
so faithfully did they preach the pure gospel of 
Christ, that numbers of the more pious portion of 
the community hastened to join them, so that numer- 
ous congregations arose in all parts of tlic country 
professing the principles of the Reformed Presby- 
terians. 

The rapid increase of the other branches of the 
Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, liad a decidedly 
beneficial influence upon the synod of Ulster. Arian 
and Sodnian preachers began now to be discoun- 
tenanced by the people, and whenever a vacancy 
occurred, their places were filled by evangelical 
ministers. A better spirit now showed itself in the 
deliberations of the synod. Plans were devised, and i 
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money was raised l«r the supply of Bibles on easy 
terms to the poorer classes of Presbyterians. This 
benevolent am) truly Christian movement was chiefly 
carried forward by Mr., afterwards Dr. Hamm o» 
Bedfast, to whom on many accounts the Presbyte- 
rians of Ireland are under deep obligations. Thu 
appointment of this excellent, and able evangelical 
minister os Professor of Theology, which took plucu 
in 1817, by a unanimous vote of synod, formed a 
new era in the history' of the Presbyterian church of 
Ireland. It indicated that sound evangelical doc- 
trine had now obtained an ascendency in the synod ; 
it cemented the union between the General Synod mid 
the Belfast Institution, and it enabled the church to 
train its students at home, instead of obliging them 
to repair for their theological education to Scottish 
universities. The synod now began to raise the 
standard of education among its candidates for 
license, and to carry out this important object, 
the students were required to devote two sessions 
instead of one to the study of theology. Sinew 
that time another session has been added to the 
theological curriculum. For a long time the sy- 
nod of Ulster had held ecclesiastical intercourse 
with the synod of Munster ami the. presbytery of 
Antrim ; and this was tolerated, though most relnc 
tantly, by the. evangelical ministers, who were, ycmly 
on the increase, us long as there was no ecclesiasti- 
cal code to which they could appeal ; but a canon of 
discipline and church government having been pre- 
pared and adopted by the synod in 1824, the eccle- 
siastical relationship between the synod and the 
Munster and Antrim brethren ceased to be recog- 
nized. And another advantage which accrued to the 
church from its possession of a regular code of laws 
was, that the question of subscription to the stand- 
ards was finally settled by the established rule, that 
“ presbyteries, before they license candidates to 
preach the gospel, shall ascertain the soundness of 
their faith, either by requiring subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or by such exami- 
nations us they shall consider best adapted for this 
purpose.” Some definite ftfl-aiigcment on this point 
was absolutely demanded by the position of tho 
cl lurch at this period. For half-a- century the prac- 
tice of requiring subscription from cither limit iatca 
or ordained ministers had been unknown, and as the 
natural consequence of such laxity, heresy had grown 
up and been tolerated in the bosom of the Presby- 
terian church. To such an extent had this evil 
spread that, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Cooke, when examined before the Commissioners of 
Irish Education Inquiry, of two hundred ministers 
belonging to the Ulster synod, about thirty-five were 
Arians. The evidence containing this statement 
appeared in February 1827, and its publication 
caused no small excitement; nqpre especially as in 
addition to Dr. Cooke’s startling statement, the fact 
became known that the Rev. Wiliam Porter, who 
wu.' then clerk of the Ulstt .* synod, had, in answer to 
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the inquiries of the GoirimiHHmucrs, openly avowed 
himself to be an Arian, and expressed Ins belief that 
the system was “gaining ground among the think- 
ing few,” giving it ns his opinion, that there were 
‘'more real Arians than professed ones” amongst 
the ministers with whom he was officially connected. 
At the next annual meeting of synod, a motion was 
proposed to the effect that “ the Rev. William For- 
ter having publicly avowed himself to be an Arian, 
bo no longer continued clerk.” After a long and 
keen debate, it was agreed to condemn certain parts 
of his evidence, but that he should be allowed to re- 
tain his situation as clerk of the synod. The matter 
did not terminate here however. Mr., now Dr. 
Uookc, who has ever proved himself the champion 
of orthodoxy against error of every kind, moved that 
the members of tho court, “ for the purpose of afford- 
ing a public testimony to the truth, as well as of 
vindicating their religious character as individuals, 
declare, that they do most firmly hold and believe 
the doctrine concerning the nature of God contained 
in these words of the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism, namely, that ‘ there are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one. God, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory.’” This motion was admi- 
rably fitted to test the principles of the body, and 
accordingly a discussion ensued of the most ear- 
nest and exciting kind, which lasted for two entire 
days, at the close of which Mr. Cooke’s motion was 
carried by an overwhelming majority, only two 
ministers venturing to vote in opposition to it, while 
eight declined voting. 

No sooner had the synod closed its sittings, than 
tho Arian party in the church resolved to make a 
desperate struggle in defence of their principles. 
Mr. Montgomery of Strabane bad delivered a bril- 
liant speech in support of the New-Light opinions, 
and this able production was forthwith printed and 
industriously circulated, ami a few days before the 
meeting of the synod in 1828, the author was pre- 
sented by bis admirers with a complimentary address 
and a service of plate'. The whole Presbyterian 
body were keenly alive to the importance of this 
meeting of synod. It was more numerously attended 
by both ministers and elders than any synod had 
ever been in the whole course of the history of the 
Irish Presbyterian church. Tins was felt to l>e the 
crisis of the Arian controversy, and the immense 
majority of the Presbyterian laity being decidedly in 
favour of the Old-Light principles, watched with the 
most intense interest the proceedings of the church 
at this eventful period. Mr. Cooke, as he had done 
from the commencement of the controversy, took the 
lead against the Ariaus, and to put an end to the 
growth of this noxious heresy within the church, lie 
moved a series of ^overtures, the obvious design of 
which was to exclude from the sacred office all 
Arinas, Sociniaus, 'Pelagians, and Anninians, as well 
as all who were destimte of vital godliness. These 


overtures, which passed by a large majority, are too 
important not to be inserted in full. They were as 
follows : — 

“ I. That many of the evils which now unhappily 
exist in the General Synod of Ulster, have arisen 
from the admission of persons holding Arian senti- 
ments, contrary to the accredited standards of this 
body, as founded on tho Word of God, from the oc 
casional admission of others, who, though nominally 
holding in sound words and profession the form of 
godliness, were yet deniers of the power thereof, and 
consequently destitute of that zeal which is neces 
sary to the dissemination of the gospel. 

“11. That while we are individually bound to use 
all Scriptural means to guard against the contiim 
ancc of these evils, it is also our duty as a church to 
adopt such regulations as may, witli the Divine bless 
ing, prove effectual to prevent the introduction 
ministers unenlightened by the Spirit of God, and to 
advance spiritual religion in our Church courts and 
congregations. 

“111. That before any person be recognized as a 
candidate for the ministry, be shall, previously to 
entering a theological class, be enjoined to present 
himself at our annual meeting to be examined by a 
committee of this synod respecting his personal re- 
ligion, his knowledge of the Scriptures, especially 
his views of the doctrines of the Trinity, original sin, 
justification by faith, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and likewise as to his motives for offering 
himself a candidate for the sacred office of the min- 
istry ; and that should any such examinant he found 
opposed to those doctrines, or appeal* to be destitute 
of vital godliness, he shall in no case be recognized 
a.s a candidate for (he ministry of this synod. 

“IV. That students after having finished their 
theological course, and their trials in the presbytery, 
shall again present themselves for a similar examina- 
tion before the same committee, and it shall be the 
duty of that committee to ascertain their soundness 
in the faith, by requiring from them a statement of 
their views of the doctrines contained in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

“V. That if any person thus licensed be after- 
wards found not to preach the doctrines of the Tri- 
nity, original sin, justification by faith, and regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, or to avow any principles in 
opposition to these doctrines, he shall not be con- 
tinued in fellowship with this body 

“ VI. Persons who are already preachers in this 
body, but have not been licensed according to these 
regulations, shall, previously to ordination, be requir- 
ed to undergo a similar examination. 

“ VII. Should any person be licensed or ordained 
in opposition to these regulations, such license or 
ordination shall not be deemed valid by this body. 

“VIII. The committee for these examinations 
shall annually be appointed in open synod.” 

The design of this last overture was to exclude all 
Arians from the committee of examination. 
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The synod, by passing these overtures, had evi- 

1 

occupied much attention, tuid in the course of seven j 

1 


dently taken a step which most effectually excluded 

years the number of professors was trebled, and in j 



Arians from the ministry in connection with the 

1840 it was proposed to add another session to the 



synod of Ulster. The New-Light party now saw 

theological curriculum. The synod engaged ahn 



that it was next to impossible for them to continue 

with redoubled zeal in the cause of missions both at 



much longer in the communion of the synod, and 

home and abroad. For some years the national 

l 


they began seriously to meditate the propriety of 

system of education established by government 



separating from the body. A few months, accord- 

for Ireland occasioned keen discussion, and even 



ingly, after the meeting of synod, a meeting was 

angry controversy, but in January 1840 the synod 



convened in Belfast, and a remonstrance adopted, 

succeeded in obtaining such modifications of the 



in which they plainly stated that if the obnox- 

system as enabled it to accept assistance from the 



ions overtures were not repealed, they would ho 

funds provided by the legislature. Another topic of 



compelled to fonn themselves into a separate as- 

great importance waa brought under the cousincra- 



aociation. Next synod, which was to meet at 

tion of the synod, that of subscription to the (Vn 



Lurgati in June 1829, was expected to decide the 

fmioti of Faith. In 1832 the synod agreed to ic- 



fate of the Arian party, but the pressure of other 

quire subscription from candidates for license or 



business compelled the postponement of the sub- 

ordination, but at the same time a written cxplanu- 



ject to a special synod, which was appointed to 

tion was allowed on any point about which scruples 



be held in Oookstown on the third Tuesday of the 

were entertained. This rule, however, was found to 



following August. Before that day, however, the 

give rise, in many eases, to considerable embarrass* 



Arians met in Belfast, and agreed to absent them- 

ment, and in 1835 the synod resolved that in future. 



selves from the ensuing synod, feeling that it was use- 

no exceptions or cxplauat ions wore to be. received, i 



less to prolong a contest mo unequal. Mr. Porter alone 

but that the candidates for license or ordination 1 



of all the New- Light party was present at the synod, 

must give an unqualified subscription to tbe for* 



! and read an address explaining the cause of their 

inula. This measure was followed by a renewal id 



| absence. Their remonstrance was presented, signed 

communion with the Church of Scotland, the den* 



by 18 ministers, 1 5 students or licentiates, 197 elders, 

c.ral Assembly in the following May unanimously 



{ 138 members of the committees of congregations, 

agreeing to readmit the members of the Ulster i-y- 



and 314 seatholders. In the address which Mr. 

nod to ministerial fellowship. 



Porter read, a request was made that if the overtures 

It was quite obvious, from the whole proceedings 



were confirmed, the synod should nominate a com- 

of the synod, that a doctrinal reformat ion had Ihcii 



mittee furnished with full power to enter into mi 

wrought in the church, commencing from the separa- 



arrangement with them for a Christian and friendly 

tion of the Arian or .Sociniuu party. Tin* adoption 



separation. The synod acceded to the proposal, and 

of the overture requiring unqualified subscript ion 



a conference was arranged to take place in Belfast 

was the crowning act of fin's great revival. All the 



on the 9th of the following September. The result 

evangelical Dissenters rejoiced in the nil -important 



was, that seventeen ministers withdrew from the 

change which had thus hcui effected in this interest - 



jurisdiction of the synod of Ulster, and formed 

ing section of the Protestant Church in Ireland. Thu 



themselves into a separate body on the 25th of 

Irish Secession Church seemed to sympathise more 


i 

May 1830, under the name of the Remonstrant 

than any other with the Ulster synod in its reno- 


1 

1 

Synod of Ulster (which see). They were still 

vated state. The two bodies were now completely 


1 

permitted by government, however, to enjoy their 

agreed both in doctrine and polity, besides having 



share of the Regium Donum , they retained their in- 

been placed by the government in 1838 on precisely 



terest in the Widows’ Fund, and they continued in 

the same footing as to the reception of the Rrgittm 



possession of their places of worship though num- 

Donum. A desire began to be very generally enter- 



bers of their people now forsook their ministry. 

tained accordingly, that a union of the two churches 



From the date of the withdrawal of the Unitarians 

should take place as soon as possible. The move- 



the Ulster synod began to experience a great revival of 

ment on the subject commenced among the students 



true religion, and to make rapid progress in the work 

connected with the Belfast Academical Institution, 



of church extension. “ Within twelve months after 

and from them it spread among the elders and people 



the adoption of the overtures in 1828,” as we learn 

of both denominations. In 1839 memorials in fa- 



from Dr. Reid, “ no less than eleven new congrega- 

vour of a union were presented both to the aynod of 



tions sprang up in tbo synod, aud in the ten years 

Ulster and the Secession synod. Committees were 



immediately following the Arian separation, the 

appointed on both hide*. to prepare preliminaries, 



growth of the body was greater than it had been 

and after agreeing in their separate judicatories to 



during the century preceding. From 1729 to 1829, 

the terms of incorporation, the two bodies were for- 



the aynod added only about seventy-three to the 

mally united into one church on tbe 10th July 1840, 



number of its congregations ; from 1830 to 1840 no 

the united synods being regularly constituted under 



less than eighty -three congregations were erected.” 

the title of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 


1 

The important subject of theological education now 

rian Church of Ire bind. Thus tbe Ulster synod, by j 

• 1 
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this happy union, received an accession to its num- 
tars of 141 additional congregations, raising its entire 
number to 433, and the whole united body was 
divided into 33 presbyteries, which have since been 
increased to five synods, 36 presbyteries, 41J1 con- 
gregations, and 533 ministers. The Irish 1 resby- 
| ierian Church from this time took a high position 
as a large and influential body. An attempt was 
made soon after the union to prevent Presbyterian 
ministers from celebrating marriages between their 
own people and Episcopalians, and the English 
judges even went so far as to declare such marriages 
illegal. Hut in 1814 an act was obtained from the 
legislature warranting tho exercise of the disputed 
privilege, where at least one of the parties belongs 
to bis own denomination. An Episcopalian minister, 
however, can perform tho ceremony where both the 
parties am Presbyterians or Honmnists, and no min- 
ister not connected with the Establishment can le- 
gally marry an Episcopalian or a Romanist. 

In 1846 a wealthy lady connected with the Pres- 
byterian church bequeathed a sum of £20,000 to- 
wards the erection and endowment of a Presbyterian 
college. Considerable discussion took place as to 
the most suitable locality for such an institution, but 
it. lias at length boon built in tho town of Londonder- 
ry. Within tho last sixteen years, as we learn from 
Dr. Dill, the Home Mission of the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Church lias planted about 160 new churches in 
destitute localities ; established a number of mission- 
stations and out-stations in the south and west ; sup- 
ported from 300 to 400 Irish and English mission 
schools, in which upwards of 20,000 Roman Catho- 
lics have been taught to read tho Scriptures ; and 
circulated large numbers of Bibles and tracts in po- 
pish districts. The Home Mission has two depart- 
ments of operation, tho one devoted to the conversion 
of Roman Catholics, and the other to the supply of 
the spiritual wants of the Protestant, population, and 
especially the Presbyterian. The mission to Ro- 
man Catholics is again divided into two branches, 
one to the English-speaking, and the other to the 
Irish-speaking Romanisis, both of which have, 
through tho Divine blessing, led to the rescue of 
many from the errors of Romanism, and their admis- 
sion into the communion of the. Presbyterian Church. 

1RVING1TES. See Apostolic Catholic 
Church. 

1SRRANIKI, a sect of Russian Dissenters which 
arose about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The appearance of this sect excited no small commo- 
tion. The name which they assumed means the 
Company of the Elect, but their enemies styled them 
Raskolniki or Schismatics. Borne Lutherau writers 
have alleged that these Isbraniki were sprung from 
the ancient Bouomiles (which see). The cause of 
their separation frojta the national church appears 
to have been somewhat, singular. The church 
books, which wore "printed in 1562 under the czar, 
John BasilideS' were printed from manuscript co- 


pies, which being considered incorrect, were some 
what altered in their printed form. The changes 
introduced were regarded by some as teaching un- 
sound doctrine, and a sect having arisen who ad- 
hered to the former bookB, called themselves by the 
name of Starovert&i, or believers in the old faith. 
These Dissenters, however, were comparatively few 
in number till about the middle of the following cen- 
tury, when, in consequence of tho church-books hav- 
ing been revised by the patriarch Nikon, the outcry 
of unsound doctrine was again raised, and the number 
of Dissenters increased. Of all the doctrines which 
they held, that which gave greatest offence was their 
denial of different orders and gradations of clergy. 
On account chiefly of this tenet they were exposed 
to much persecution, but under Alexander I. they 
wore tolerated by the State. 

ISIS, one of the principal deities of the ancient 
Egyptians, the wife of Osina and the mother oi 
Jlonts. She was the goddess of the earth, and pro- 
cessions were held in her honour, at which her vo- 
taries carried wheat, barley, aiul other cereal grains. 
Osiris symbolized the sun and the Nile, Isis repre 
sented the moon and Egypt fertilized by the Nile. 
Osiris was worshipped under the form of an ox or a 
bull (see Apir) ; Isis under the form of a cow. As 
tho mythology of ancient Greece has been believed 
to be derived from that of Egypt, Isis oame to he 
identified with Dernier; and hence the fabulous 
stories in regard to the latter came to be transferred 
to the former. Isis was also worshipped in Greece 
under the names of PeUujia and Jlujyplia; while, in 
the western parts of Europe, her worship was in 
course of time likewise established. In the time uf 
Sulla it came to be introduced at Rome, but the pri- 
vate observance of the rites of Isis was afterwards 
forbidden on account of their immoral character. 
For the same reason her temples were destroyed by 
the public authorities at Rome, but so partial were 
the people to the worship of Isis, that it was re 
stored and sanctioned by the triumvirs in B. C. 43. 
Under Augustus this licentious worship was again 
forbidden, but it was revived under Vespasian, and con- 
tinued until the introduction of Christianity which 
gradually banished all Pagan worship throughout the 
Roman empire. Apulcius introduces Isis as giv- 
ing the following account of herself : “lam Nature, 
the mother of all things, mistress of the elements, 
the beginning of ages, the sovereign of gods, the 
queen of the M&ncs, the first of the heavenly natures, 
the uuiform face of the gods and goddesses. It is I who 
govern the luminous firmament of heaven, the salu- 
tary breezes of the sea, and the horrid silence oi 
heaven, with a nod. My divinity alone, though 
multiform, is honoured with different ceremonies, and 
under different names. The Phrygians call me the 
Pessinuntian Mother of the gods; the Athenians, 
the Cecropian Mother ; the Cyprians, the Paphian 
Venus; the Sicilians, the Stygian Proserpine ; the 
Cretans, Diana Dictynna ; the Eleusiniaus. the Old 
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goddess Ceres; sonic Juno, some Bellona; others 
Hecate ; and others, again, Rhamnusia. The orien- 
tal Ethiopians and Egyptians honour me with pecu- 
liar ceremonies, and call me by my true name Isis. 1 ' 

ISITES, a Mohammedan sect who believed the 
Koran to have been created. They alleged that the 
Koran delivered by Mohammed was merely a copy 
of that which was written by God himself, and was 
kept in the library of heaven; and to reconcile this 
notion with the statement of Mohammed, they de- 
clared that when the prophet affirmed that the Koran 
was not created, he referred to the original, and not 
to his own copy. See Kokan. 

ISJE, the name of a central province of Japan, to 
which the religious sect of the Siutoists requires 
each of its adherents to make a pilgrimage once a- 
ycar, or at least once in their life. In I*fn is the 
grand Mfa t or temple of Trwtio Dai - Ddn , which is 
the model after which all the other temples are built. 
An account of this celebrated pilgrimage is given by 
Kasmpfer, whose words we quote : “ This pilgrimage 
is made at all times of the year, but particularly in 
the spring, at which season vast multitudes of these 
pilgrims are seen upon the roads. The Japanese of 
both sexes, young and old, rich and poor, undertake 
this meritorious journey, generally speaking, on foot, | 
in order to obtain, at this holy place, indulgences and 
remission of their sins. Some of these pilgrims are 
so poor, that they must live wholly upon wlmt they 
get by begging. On this account, and by reason of 
their great number, they are exceedingly trouble- 
some to the princes and lords, who at that time of 
the year go to court, or come thence, though other- 
wise they address themselves in a very civil manner, 
bareheaded, and with a low, submissive voice, say- 
ing, * Great Lord, be pleased to give the poor pilgrim 
a seni, towards the expense of his journey to Isje,' 
or words to that effect. Of all the Japanese, the in- 
habitants of Jcdo and the province Osju are the most 
inclined to this pilgrimage. Children, if apprehen- 
sive of severe punishment for their misdemeanors, 
will run away from their parents and go to Isje, 
thence to fetch an Ofarri t or indulgence, which upon 
their return is deemed a sufficient expiation of their 
crimes, and a sure means to reconcile them to their 
friends. Multitudes of these pilgrims are obliged to 
pass whole nights lying in the open fields, exposed to 
all the injuries of wind and weather, some for want 
of room in inns, others out of poverty ; and of these 
last many are found dead on the roAd, in which case 
their Ofarri> if they have any about them, is care- 
fully taken up and hid in the next tree or bush. 

“ Others make this pilgrimage in a comical and 
meny way, drawing people's eyes upon them, as well 
as getting their mouey. They form themselves into 
companies, generally of four persons, clad in white 
linen, after the fashion of the Kuge, or persons of the 
holy ecclesiastical court of the Dairi. Two of them 
walking a grave, slow, deliberate pace, and standing 
often still, carry a large barrow adorned and hung 


about with fir-bnuiches and rut white paper, on which 
they place a resemblance of a large bell, made of 
light substance, or a kettle, or something else, allud- 
ing to somo old romantic histcry of their gods and 
ancestors ; whilst a third, with a commander's staff in 
his hand, adorned, out of respect to his office, with a 
bunch of white paper, walks, or rather dances, before 
the barrow, singing with a dull, heavy voice, a song 
relating to tlm subject they arc About to represent. 
Meanwhile, the fourth goes begging beforo the 
houses, or addresses himself to charitable travellers 
and receives and keeps the money which is given 
them. Their day’s journeys arc so short, that they 
can easily spend the whole summer upon such an 
expedition." 

It would appear from the accounts of travellers, 
that Isje, the object of this most meritorious of pil- 
grimages, presents nothing that corresponds to its 
fume, or the greatness of the empire. It is rather 
held forth as a monument of antique poverty and sim 
plicity. The Alia or temple whero the pilgriniN pay 
their devotions, is a low wooden edifice, with a ilat 
thatched roof, and on entering nothing is to be seen 
but a looking-glass of cast metal, which is regarded 
as n symbol of the Deity, and some white paper cut in 
different forms, which they take for an emblem ot 
the purity of the heart. The doors are likewise em- 
bellished with white paper. When any one comes 
to worship at the temple, he never presumes to enter, 
but stands without, and while ho says his prayers, 
lie looks only into it through a lattice- window. 

ISLAM, the name given by Mohammed to the 
religion which he taught. The word means either 
“ resignation to the will of God," or “a state of sal- 
vation," but the former is the meaning recognized 
by the majority of the Mohammedan writers. Faith 
in the Koran is JsWin, and a believer derives from the 
same Arabic root the name of Moslem or Mussul- 
man. The word Islrtm is also sometimes used to 
denote the whole body of the faithful; but they are 
more generally called Moslems or Mussulmans. Hoc 
Mohammkdanm. 

ISLKBI ANB. See Antinomianp. 

ISMAILIYAfl, or Ipmakuank, a Mohammedan 
sect which branched off from the Sciiiitks (which 
see), in the age of the seventh Ini.ftn. .Janfar, the 
sixth [uuim, had nominated his son Ismail liis suc- 
• essor, but on his premature death lie declared his 
second son Moussa his heir. Now as Ismail had 
left children, those of the Xrhiiics who regarded the 
J intimate as hereditary, denied the right of jAafar to 
make a second nomination. They formed a sect ac- 
cordingly, called Imadians , to which belonged the 
Futimite Calif Jm of Egypt, ajid also the ASBABBINB 
(which see), whose name was once so justly dreaded 
both in Europe and Asia. The ImtaeUam were a 
secret association, as has already been described 
under the article Jtmamtu 9 in which the history of 
the sect is given. The following account, however 
of the Kiryptian Ismaeliam, as given by Dr. Taylor 
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may intercut the reader : 4 ‘ Tlic Ismaeliann of Egypt 
met in their grand lodge twice every week; their 
president, or Dai-al-Duat, paid a formal visit to the 
sovereign, and lectured him on aomc portion of the 
secret doctrines. Maoris! tells us tliat the degrees 
of the order were extended in Egypt from seven to 
nine, and furnishes us with the following account of 
the stages of initiation. In the first stage, the can- 
didate was shown the doubts and difficulties attend- 
ing the religion of the Koran, he was inspired with 
an anxious desire to have its mysteries explained, 
and some glimpses of the Ismaelian doctrine were 
then afforded, in order that he might be induced to 
take au oath of blind faith and unlimited obedience 
to his Dai , or instructor. In the second stage the 
nature of the Im&mate, as a divine institution, was 
explained. The peculiar doctrines of the lsmuelians 
commenced at the third degree, when the candidates 
were taught that the number of Imdms was seven, 
arid that Ismail was the last and greatest. In the 
fourth stage it was declared, tliat. since the creation 
there had been seven legislators divinely inspired, 
each of whom had modified the doctrinos of his pre- 
decessors. These seven prophets were said to be 
4 endowed with power of speech* because they au- 
thoritatively declared the divine will; they were 
each followed by 4 a mute prophet/ that is, one 
whose duty was simply to enforce the doctrines of 
the preceding, without the power of altering or 
modifying them. The seven legislators were Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, Mohammed, and 
Ismail; their seven disciples or ‘mute prophets 1 
wore Seth, Shorn, Ishmacl, Aaron, Simon (Peter)* 
Ali, and Mohammed the son of Ismail. 

44 In the fifth degree, it was declared that each of 
the ‘mute prophets* had appointed twelve Dais, or 
apostles to spread the knowledge of the faith, and 
that the number twelve was next in sanctity to tin*, 
number seven. Having passed through these inferior 
degrees, in which the great, aim of all the tenets 
taught was to inspire converts with a high respect 
for their instructors, the secret doctrines were re- 
vealed to them in tho ne$t gradations. Those who 
attaiued the sixth degree, were told that religious 
legislation should be subordinate to philosophical ; 
in the sevonth stage, they were introduced to tho 
mystical speculations, which characterize Oriontal 
metaphysics; in the eighth, they were taught the 
inditrerence of human actions, and in the ninth, the 
initiated received their final lesson, 4 to believe no- 
thing and dare every tiling.’ ” 

1SOC1IRIS1V.E (dr. equal to Christ), some fol- 
lowers of Origen, who were charged with maintain- 
ing that the Apostles were raised to equal glory 
with tlif.ir Master. They were condemned by a 
council at Constantinople in A. D. 553. 

I SU A Vi L1TES. See .1 ews. 

ISRAEL L, the angel who, according to the Mo- 
hammedans. will sound the trumpet which is to sum- 
mon the world to judgment on the great day. 


ISTHMIAN GAMES, one of (he groat national 
festivals among the ancient Greeks, which derived 
its name from the isthmus of Corinth on which it 
was celebrated. The games were held in honour ot 
Ptmidm every third year, although Pliny alleges 
that they were celebrated every fifth year. They 
consisted of wrestling, horse and chariot races, and 
other athletic exercises ; along with contests in music 
and poetry. At a later period, fighting of animals 
was introduced among the amusements of the joyful 
festive season. The victors in the Isthmian games 
received a garland of pine-leaves or of ivy. See 
Games. 

ISTIIM1US, a surname of Poseidon (which see), 
derived from the isthmus of Corinth, on which stood 
a temple dedicated to his worship. 

ITALIC SCHOOL, a sect of ancient Greek phi 
losophers, founded by Pythagoras, who flourished in 
tbo last half of the sixth century before Christ. He 
commenced with the great general idea of absolute, 
all-comprehending unity, which he called the Monad , 
and which included spirit and matter, but without 
separation or division. This Monad was the Py- 
thagorean god. From unity arises multiplicity, or 
the universe consisting of manifold beings, all evolved 
from H to original Monad, Matter when thus disen- 
gaged from the primitive unity becomes the prill 
eiple of darkness, ignorance, instability and change, 
while spiritual beings, in the same circumstances, 
have fallen into a state of imperfection and division. 
In its fundamental character then the Grecian Italic 
school was essentially pantheistic. 

According to this system, all the efforts of intelli- 
gence and will ought to bo directed towards their 
emancipation from the thraldom of matter, and the 
influence of the variable, with tho view of reaching 
the knowledge of the true which is invariable. The 
conception of absolute unity is the highest point of 
science, and when arrived at this point the mind is 
completely delivered from the influence of matter. 
The will also being involved in the same bondage to 
matter, can only be freed by such exercises as fasting 
and abstinence, by which the soul restricts the domi- 
nion of the senses. But the complete emancipation 
of the soul from the bondage of matter could only, 
according to Pythagoras, be effecte ' by successive 
transformations or metempsychoses; and the final 
deliverance of the soul is its transformation into 
God. 

Such were the fundamental principles of the Italic 
school of philosophy, which, though originated by 
Pythagoras, was followed up by Timseus of Locrum, 
in his work on the Soul of the World, in which the 
universe is regarded as one vast intelligent being, of 
which God is the soul, and matter the body. Ocel- 
lus Lucanus carried these pantheistic notions still 
further, recognizing one uncreated, imperishable be- 
ing, which, however, undergoes successive pluses oi 
decav and renovation 

ITALIC VERSION (Old), a translation into 
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Latin both of the Old and New Testaments, which 
was held in general estimation before the time of 
Jerome, who undertook to revise it at the desire of 
Damasus, bishop of Rome. Jerome had not pro- 
ceeded far in his work of revision, when finding that 
the Old Testament had beeu translated not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Grook version, he determined 
to execute an entirely new translation, directly from 
the Hebrew original. Hence originated the Vul- 
gate (which see). 

ITALY (Christianity in). At a very early 
period in the history of tho Christian church, even 
in the days of the apostles, the gospel had found its 
way into Italy. This is evident from the circum- 
stance that when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, there existed in Rome, the capital of Italy and 
indeed the metropolis of the world, a church so con- 
siderable that the apostle could address them in 
these words, Rom. i. 8, “ I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” It is very prol>able 
that Rome being a general rendezvous of people from 
all countries, both Jewish and Gentile converts may 
soon after the day of Pentecost have taken up their 
residence there, and formed themselves into a Chris- 
tian church. Among those who wore present indeed 
at the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, are expressly 
mentioned “ strangers from Rome,” by whom doubt- 
less the seeds of Divine truth would be conveyed to 
their native city ; and hence from the salutations at 
the end of the Epistle to the Romans, it is plain, 
that some of the oldest Christians lived at Rome. It 
has long been a favourite assertion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the Apostle IVter was the 
founder of the church at Rome. For this opinion, 
however, there ib no solid historical foundation ; ami 
the whole facts of the case militate against such an 
idea. Had it been founded by an apostle, Paul 
would neither have addressed it by letter, nor visited 
it in person, since it was a fixed principle witfi him, 
not to build upon another man's foundation. And it 
is remarkable that while Caius and Dionysius, the 
former writing iu the end, and the latter in the mid- 
dle of the second century, speak of Peter as found- 
ing the church at Rome, the Apostle Paul is men- 
tioned as engaged along with him in this work. And 
Caius states, that in his time the graves of the two 
apostles were pointed out at Rome. Taking all these 
circumstances together, it seems to be an established 
point, that at a date later than any noticed iu the 
Acts of the Apostles, both Peter and Paul had 
iointly ministered to the Christian church at Rome, 
which had existed in a flourishing state many years 
previous to their visit. 

But a difficulty arises in connection with this view 
ef the subject, from the circumstance that on Paul’s 
hi riving in Home, as stated in Acts xxviii. 22, the 
elders of the Jews, who resided in the city, begged 
him to give them some information as to the sect of 
the Christians, of whom they Becm to have known 


nothing, except that it was everywhere spoken 
against. At first view it appears inconceivable on 
the supposition that a Christian church existed in 
Rome, that the Jews should not have been aware of 
its existence. And yet notwithstanding the ignorance 
manifested by the Jewish elders, the very same narra 
live plainly informs us, though incidentally, of the fact, 
that at that very time there was a body of Christians 
resident in the city, some of whom hastened to meet 
the apostle, whose heart, we are told, was choered 
by tho sight of them. “So we went,” says Luke, 
who accompanied the apostle, “ toward Home. And 
from tlicuce, when the brethren heard of us, they 
came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and The 
Three Taverns • whom when Paul saw, he thanked 
God, and took courage.” How then, since it cannot 
Ixi denied that a body of Christians dwelt iu Rome 
when Paul arrived there, were the Jews uimcquainted 
with the fact of their existence? “The only pos- 
sible explanation, 11 says Olshausen, “ of this pheno- 
menon— and it is one which at the same time indi- 
cates the origin of the tendency which we afterwards 
find in the Roman Church— appears to be tins. It 
must be assumed that the Christians of Rome 
were induced, by the persecutions directed against 
the Jews under Claudius in the ninth year of his 
reign, to make their differences from the Jews clearly 
and strongly apparent— perhaps iu consequence of 
the influence which even at that early time some 
disciples of St. Paul already exercised on the Roman 
Church ; exactly as at a later date the Christians of 
Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that 
they might not be confounded with them, mid might 
be allowed to live in Aelia. If disciples of St. Paul 
early acquired a decisive influence in Rome, we shall 
also understand how it was that the Apostle could 
regard the Roman Church os his own, and could 
open his correspondence with it without invading 
another’s field of labour. In consequence of this 
persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Priscilla took 
refuge at Corinth: and there they were found by the 
Apostle Paul (ActB xviii. 2), who, without doubt, 
became even at that tiun» acquainted, by means of 
these fugitives, with the Roman Church and its cir- 
cumstances. On this knowledge St. Paid, four or 
five years later, at the beginning of Nero’s reign, on 
bis third missionary journey, wrote from Corinth his 
epistle to Rome. There is Jiltlo likelihood that any 
great number of Jews can haw? ventured so early to 
return to Rome; those who returned were obliged to 
keep themselves in concealment, and it was naturally 
the interest of the Christian community there to re- 
main us far os possible from them. Even three yearn 
later, when St. Paul himself appeared in Rome, the 
body of Jews there may still not have been consider- 
able,— in part, too, it may not have been composed 
of its old members, who had lived there before the 
persecution by Claudius, but of altogether new set- 
tiers, who were unacquainted with the earlier exht 
cnce of a Christian community. And thus it might 
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come to pass within eight or ten year* that the 
Christian community at Rome appear* entirely sepa- 
rated from the body of «Jcw» in that city ; and in 
such a state of separation wc find it, according to the 
notice at the end of the Acts.’* 

On the authority of Tertuliian, we learn, that when 
the Roman Emperor Tilxeriua heard from Pilate 
concerning the miracles of Christ, and his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he actually proposed to the senate 
that Christ should roccivo a place among the Homan 
deities, but the proposal was negatived by the sen- 
ate. This story, however, which is referred to by 
no other writer except Tertullian, is too improbable 
to be credited on his single and unsupported testi- 
mony. So ignorant were the Pagans of the new 
religion, that at first the Christians were confounded 
with the Jews, so that the edict of Claudius for the 
banishment of the Jews from Home, A. i>. 53, in all 
probability involved the Christians also ; and lienee 
the confused statement of Suetonius, who lived hall- 
a-ccntury after the event: — “the emperor Claudius 
expelled the Jows from Homo, who were constantly 
raising disturbances, at the instigation of Chrcstns.” 
With the advance of Christianity in the Roman Em- 
pire, the Christians came to be distinguished from 
the Jews, and to be no longer regarded as a Jewish 
sect. 

The persecution of the Christians commenced 
at Home in A. !>. fi4, under the emperor Nero; 
and while the Christian religion was prohibited 
throughout all the provinces of the empire, the 
cruelty of the emperor fell exclusively on the Chris- 
tians in Home, who were accused as being the in- 
cendiaries of the city. Dornitian, who assumed the 
imporial purple A. n. 81, adopted also tho most se- 
vere and persecuting measures against all who em- 
braced Christianity, in whatever part of the empire 
they might be found. The short reign of Nervn, 
extending from A. d. 96 to a. l>. 99, afforded the 
Christians a breathing time, all complaints against 
them being suspended, and a temporary toleration 
of their religion being granted. The fury of their 
enemies, however, hurst forth with fresh violoncc on 
the doath of Nerva and tho accession of Trajan, more 
especially as Christianity was spreading rapidly on 
overy side, and the rites of Paganism were every- 
where passing into discredit. Pliny the younger, 
in writing to the emperor concerning the state of re- 
ligion in Bithynia and Pontus, over which he had 
been appointed proconsul, says, “ The contagion of 
this superstition has seized not only cities, but also 
the villages and open country.” Tacitus, who lived 
at the same period, sjioaks of Cliristianity as a de- 
structive superstition, which, in common with many 
other evil opinions and practices, found a homo in 
the great Homan capital. During the reign of Tra- 
jan many Christians perished for their religion ; but 
even while sanctioniftg persecution throughout the 
whole empire, tho emperor issued a rescript, grant- 
ing pardon to Mich as manifested repentance by 


renouncing the Christian faith. The result of tbit 
was, that the Christian church at Koine passed 
through a sifting-time which separated the dial) 
from the wheat, and while some drew back at the 
threatening prospect of death, multitudes readily 
submitted to martyrdom rather than deny their Lord 
Popular fury imagining itself to be supported by 
law, now rose with unmitigated violence against the 
Christians, and the first years of the government of 
Hadrian, who ascended the throne a. d. 117, were 
disgraced by the most reckless assaults made up- 
on the innocent and unoffending Christians. The 
emperor was warmly attached to the Pagan customs 
of his country ; hut being a lover of justice and so 
cinl order, he issued a rescript designed to protect 
the Christians against the unbridled rage of the po 
pulacc. With this view it required that no accusa- 
tions against Christians were to lie received, unless 
they were drawn up in legal form, and when le 
gaily brought to trial and convicted of acting con 
trary to the laws, they were to be punished accord- 
ing to their deserts ; but a severe punishment was 
also to be indicted on false accusers. On the death 
of the emperor, a. p. 138. his rescript lost its force; 
but under his successor, Antoninus Pius, several 
public calamities, which were imputed by the people 
to the Christians, roused the popular rage to a great or 
height than it had ever before reached. The emperor, 
naturally of a mild and gentle disposition, hastened 
to put an end to such violent proceedings. Though 
repressed for a time, however, they broke forth 
again under his successor, Marcus Aurelius, who, 
while lie professed the calm philosophy of the Stoics, 
joined with the lawless mob in oppressing the Chris- 
tians. In his reign a pestilence of the most destruc- 
tive kind spread its ravages throughout the whole 
Homan empire, and while it was raging in Italy, lie 
looked upon it os a warning from the gods to restore 
their worship in its minutest particulars. He sum- 
moned priests, therefore, from all quarters to Home 
that they might observe tlie Pagan rites, by which he 
hoped to avert the evil. But this zeal for the re- 
newal of the ancient worship only rendered him more 
cruel and unsparing in his persecution of the Chris- 
tians. By a strange incident, however, which occur- 
red in the course of Providence, Marcus Aurelius 
was lod to change his whole line of policy towards the 
Christians. It is thus briefly noticed by Neander : 
“ While prosecuting the war with the Marcomma- 
niaiis and Quades in 174, he, with his army, was 
thrown into a situation of extreme peril. The burn- 
ing sun shone full in the faces of liis soldiers, who 
were Buffering under the torture of intolerable thirst ; 
while, at the same time, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, they were threatened with an attack 
of the enemy. In this extremity, the twelfth legion, 
composed entirely of Christians, fell upon their 
knees. Their prayer was followed by a shower oi 
rain, which allayed the thirst of the Roman soldiers, 
and by a storm which frightened the barbarians 
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The Roman army obtained the victory, and the em- 
peror, in commemoration of the event, gave those 
Christian soldiers the name of the ‘ thundering le- 
gion.' He ceased to persecute the Christians ; and 
though he did not receive Christianity immediately 
into the class of 4 lawful religions, 1 yet he published 
an edict which threatened with severe penalties such 
as accused the Christians merely on the score of their 
religion." 

The Christians under Commodus, who succecdt'd 
to the throno A. n, 180, enjoyed a season of respite 
and tranquillity after the protracted sufferings of the 
previous reign. Not that the old laws were repealed, 
but the emperor, though a person of licentious habits, 
was from some cause or another disposed to befriend 
the Christians. Irenaius, who lived at this period, 
says, that Christians were to be found in the imperial 
court enjoying the same privileges which belonged 
to all throughout the Roman empire. Commodus 
was assassinated A. i>. 192, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who wrote soon after this event, describes the 
' i Christians as exposed to heavy persecution.’ “ Many 
j martyrs," says lie, “ are daily burned, crucified, be- 
headed, before our eyes." Septimius rieverus, on 
'-caching the empire, threw the shield of his imperial 
protection over the Christians, knowing that men and 
women of the highest rank iu Homo, senators and 
ilieir wives, belonged to the persecuted sect. In the 
course of a few years, however, this emperor passed 
a law, forbidding under severe penalties a change 
either to Judaism or to Christianity. Tho circum- 
stances of the Christians were now rendered distress- 
ing, and entire communities were glad to purchase 
freedom from persecution by the payment of large 
sums of money. No improvement in tho state of 
matters took place under the cruel Caracalla, but a 
Npirit of hostility to the Christians prevailed in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire, which, however, 
began to pass away at the commencement of the 
reign of lleliogabalus A. D. 219. The aim ot* this 
emperor was to establish, not the ancient Roman 
idolatry, but the Syrian worship of the sun; and 
Christianity, therefore, he tolerated as he did other 
foreign religions. From very different motives this 
toleration continued under Alexander Severus from 
A. D. 222 to A. D. 235. Partial to a species of reli- 
gious eclecticism, he recognized Christ as a Divine 
Being, on a footing with the other gods ; and it is 
said that he wished to have the name of Christ enrol- 
led among the Roman deities. He does not appear, 
however, to have adopted Christianity by an express 
law of the empire among the tolerated religions. 
Bat the partial quiet which the Christians enjoyed 
during the reign of Severus came to an end with his 
assassination, when the throne came to be occupied 
by Maximlnus, who allowed full scope to the popu- 
lar hatred which existed in many parts of the empire 
Against the Christians. A more favourable period 
for the Christians returned again in A. d. 244, when 
PhUip the Arabian, who is said to }«ave been him- 
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self a Christian, ascended the throile. Origen, who 
lived at this time, and was on terms of intimacy with 
the imperial family, states, that the Christians now cu- 
joyed a season of quiet. 11 The number of the Chris* ! 
tians," he says, “ God has caused continually to j 
increase, and some addition is mado to it every day ; j 
he has, moreover, given them already tho free excr- I 
ci.se of their religion, although a thousand obstacles 
still hinder the spread of the doctrines of Jesus in the 
world." 

During this long time of peace Christianity made 
rapid and extensive inroads on the Paganism of the 
Roman empire, and the fury of the adherents of the 
old religion was aroused to check, if possible, the en- 
croachments of the Christian faith. Decius Trajan, 
who conquered Philip the Arabian, and Ascended tho 
throno of the Camrs A. i>. 249, was a devoted friend 
of Paganism, and was, therefore, resolved to restore 
tlie ancient laws against the Christians, which hail 
fallen into desuetude, and to put them in execution 
with the utmost rigour with the view of effecting an 
entire suppression of Christianity. He commenced 
his reign by demanding from all his subjects complete 
conformity to the ceremonies of the old Rokiaii religion 
on pain of torture, and in the case of bishops on pain 
of death. The persecution began at the city of 
Rome with great severity, uml gradually extended 
to tho provinces. At its very outset tile Roman 
bishop Fabian us suffered martyrdom. Imprisonment, 
exile, torture, and death were tho portion of those 
of both sexes, of every age, and of all ranks and j 
conditions, who were disposed to hold fast the tesfi- j 
mouy of Jesus. In the close of the year 251, Decius 
fell in a war against the Goths. The calm which the 
Christians enjoyed, in consequence of this event, con- 
tinued during the reign of Gulins and Volusiamis, 
which extended only through a part of tho follow- 
ing year. But a destructive pestilence, with drought 
and famine, excited, as in former times, the fury of 
the populace against the Christians, ns being, in their 
view, the cause of these calamities. An imperial 
edict now appeared, requiring all Roman subjects to 
sacrifice to the gods, and when it was discovered that 
the altars were far less frequented than in former 
times, new persecutions arose, in order to compel an 
increase of sacrifices, and to sustain the declining 
interests of Paganism. The bishops of Rome, who 
were, of course, under the immediate eye of the em- 
peror, were the first to bring down upon themselves 
the sword of persecution; bolh Cornelius mid Lu- 
cius, who successively held the episcopate of Rome, 
were first banished, then condemned to death. The 
assassination of Gall us, a. h. 253, restored tranquil- 
lity and peace to the oppressed Christians ; and the 
Emperor Valeriao, in the first year of Ins reign, 
seemed disposed to treat them with clemency, and 
c-ven kindness. But in the course of a few years he 
was persuaded to alter his course of acting towards 
the Christiaus. He deprived die churches of theit 
teachers and pastors ; then he prohibited public a* 
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sciublies of Christ ianfl, endeavouring in this way to 
check the progress of Christianity without resorting 
to bloodshed. Measures of severity were now re- 
sorted to, chiefly, in the first instance, against bishops 
and clergy, but afterwards against the laity also; even 
womeu and children were subjected to the scourge, 
and then condemned to imprisonment or to labour in 
tho mines. Finding that such measures were ineffec- 
tual, Valerian resolved to adopt a more vigorous line 
of procedure. In A. u. 258, accordingly, on edict 
was issued, declaring tlint “ Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons were to be put to death immediately by the 
sword; senators and knights were to forfeit their 
rank and their property ; and, if they still remained 
Christiana, to suffer the like punishment ; women of 
condition, after being deprived of their property, 
were to be banished. Those Christians who were in 
tho service of the palace, who had formerly ma le 
profession of Christianity, or who now made such 
profession, should be treated as the emperor’s pro- 
perty, and after being chained, distributed to labour 
on the various imperial estates.” In consequence 
of this rescript, the Roman bishop, Sixtus, and four 
deacons of his church, were condemned to suffer 
death. 

Valorian, having been engaged in war with the 
Persians, was taken prisoner, and the. imperial sccp- 
1 tro passed into the hands of his son Gallionus. This 
emperor immediately published an edict, securing to 
tho Christians the free exercise of their religion, and 
restoring to them the cemeteries, us well as other 
buildings and lands belonging to the churches which 
had been confiscated in the reign of his father. This 
edict was very important, recognizing, as it did, the 
Christian church ns a legally existing corporation, en- 
titled to hold common property, and now brought un- 
der the express protection of law. For more than half 
a century the Christians enjoyed a season of peace and 
tranquillity, and their ranks were joined by indivi- 
duals drawn from all orders of society. Men of 
wealth and station now began, in considerable num- 
bers, to profess Christianity, and splendid churches 
to bo erected in tho large cities. And even when 
Dioclesian was first invested with the imperial dig- 
] nity, Christians were sometimes raised to the highest 
1 offices of trust. The Pagans were naturally jealous 
! of tho growing esteem in which Christians were now 
held, and more especially as, in their view, the rise of 
I Christianity must necessarily hasten the downfall of 
' the old religion. This crisis the Pagan party felt to 
bo imminent. All their influence, therefore, they 
brought to hear upon Dioclesian to induce him to enter 
upon an exterminating persecution of the Christians. 
But tho emperor was most unwilling to undertake tho 
i bloody tusk. A fitter tool was found in Dioclesian'a 
! son-in-law, Cains Galerius Maximum, a prince who 
was zealously devoted to the Pagan religion, and 
held sacrifices and 'divination in high estimation. 
This man, accordingly, being commander of the forces, 
issued au order to the army requiring every sol- 


dier to perform sacrificial rites ; and in consequence 
Christian officers resigned their commissions, and 
Christian soldiers quitted the service, that they might 
remain steadfast to their faith. This was the com- 
mencement of a time of persecution, but beyond the 
harsh military order Dioclesian refused to move. At 
length, through the influence of Galerius, he was per- 
suaded, iu a. n. 303, to commence a bloody persecu- 
tion. An edict was forthwith issued, prohibiting all 
assemblies of Christians for religious worship ; order- 
ing all Christian churches to be demolished, and all 
manuscripts of the Bible to be destroyed. Christians 
who held places of honour must either renounce their 
faith or be degraded ; whilo those in the humbler 
ranks of life were to be divested of their rights as 
citizens and freemen. Christian slaves were pro- 
nounced to be incapable of receiving their freedom 
as long as they remained Christians. In judicial pro- 
ceedings also, whenever Christians were concerned, 
the torture was authorized to be used. 

The impression made upon the. Christians by this 
edict of Dioclesian was, that nothing less was aimed 
at than the total extirpation of Christianity. All the 
prisons were now filled with the Christians, and a 
new edict appeared, commanding that such as were 
willing to sacrifice should be set free, and the rest 
compelled by every means to offer sacrifices to the 
gods. The floodgates of oppression were now thrown 
open, and cruelties of every kind were practised up 
oji the Christians. Constantius Chlorus, however, in 
A. n. 305, was raised to the dignity of emperor along 
with Galerius, and being naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, as well as a friend to Christianity, the sword oi 
persecution was now sheathed, and the Christians 
enjoyed a temporary respite. But in the course of 
three short years, a command was issued by Gale- 
rius, directing tlie fallen temples of the gods to be 
restored, and requiring that, all free men and women, 
ami slaves, and even littlo children, should sacrifice 
and partake of what was offered at heathen altars. 
This cruel edict led to new tortures, and a fresh effu- 
sion of blood ; a state of matters which, however, was 
happily soon followed by another respite, more parti- 
cularly to the Christians in tho West, which lasted till 
the beginning of the year 310. Galorius, having been 
attacked by a severe and painful disease, now re- 
laxed his severity, and in the following year tli 
romarkablo edict appeared which put an end to thi 
persecution of Christians in the Roman empire. 

With the succession of Constantine commenced a 
new era in the history of the Christian church. Soon 
after his remarkable conversion to Christianity, a. d. 
312, he proceeded to establish it as the religion of 
the state, and sought to remodel the government of 
the Christian church, so as to make it correspond 
with the civil arrangements of the empire. From 
this time the bishops of Rome began to put forth 
those arrogant claims which terminated in the full 
development of the papacy, a. d. €06. The acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope as Universal B»shop, was, oi 
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eourse, a work of time, and it is a well-known fact, 
that the papal supremacy was restated in Italy after 
it had been owned by the most remote churches of 
the West. So early as the fourth century, the wor- 
thy Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, which was the 
capital of the diocese of Italy, prepared a particular 
office or form of worship, which was known by the 
name of the Ambrosian Liturgy ; and even after the 
Pope had appointed thoRomau Missal to be used in all 
the Western churches, the church of Milan continued 
still to adhere to thoirown ritual It was not, in- 
deed, till the eleventh century that the archbishops 
of Milan would consent so far to acknowledge the 
authority of Rome, as to receive their palls from the 
Pope. When Ilonorius first demanded the submis- 
sion of the church of Milan, a universal feeling of 
indignation was excited among the people, as well ns 
the clergy. And it was not without a strong remon- 
strance that the point was at length yielded, but ns a 
standing memorial of their independence, they still 
continued to uso the Liturgy of Ambrose. For a 
I long period the papal claims met with occasional re- 
sistance from the archbishops of Miluu, And when 
f| Gregory VII., in A. n. 1074, issued his famous dc- 
| ( cree enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, the church 
of Milan rejected the papal edict, pronoiuiccd the 
Pope and all who adhered to him on this point to be 
chargeable with heresy, and they even threatened to 
make a formal separation from the Church of Romo. 
! During the dark ages, Italy was the scone of some 
j of the most valiant struggles against Papal domina- 
J tion. Claude of Turin, in the ninth century, who 
j protested against the worship of images and against 
; pilgrimages to Rome; and Arnold of Brescia, the 
disciple of Abelard, in the twelfth century, who lifted 
his voice against the secularization of the church and 
the temporal authority of the Pope ; are examples of 
the reforming spirit which has so often characterized 
the Christians of Italy. (See AuNOLDISTs.) The 
labours of the enthusiastic young priest of lfrescia 
produced a powerful effect upon the ardent minds of 
the Italian people, and prepared them for welcoming 
the Waldenses, who, penetrating through the Alps, 
effected a settlement in Lombardy a. d. 11 BO, and so 
rapidly spread themselves throughout Italy, that in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, some of 
them were found even in Rome itself. Actively en- 
gaged in propagating their simple scriptural tenets, 
these hereditary witnesses for the truth could not 
fail to call down upon themselves the fulminations of 
the Vatican. In a. d. 1231, accordingly, Gregory 
IX. issued a bull, directing that a strict search should 
be made for these heretics, mid that when discovered, 
they should be given up into the bands of the secu- 
lar authorities to be punished ; while those who gave 
them shelter and protection were to be declared in- 
famous, along with their children to the second gen- 
emtio*. The Patarmes, as the Waldenses were 
then emRed, had churches in almost all the towns of 
tamfcerdy, and in some parts of Tuscany, as well as 
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in Naples and Sicily. For a long time their studtms 
of theology were educated in Paris, but in the thir- 
teenth century they liad academies in Lombardy for j 
training their candidates for the ministry. 

A colony of Vaudois, in A. i>. 1370, found an ; 
asylum in Calabria, but their simple worship, so un 
like to that of Rome, soon attracted the notice of the 
priests, who raised the cry of heresy against them. 
The colony, however, maintained its position, and 
received from time to time Accessions to its numbers, 
continuing to flourish for nearly two centuries, when, 
ah the light of the Reformation began to dawn upon 
Italy, it was assaulted with fury by Rome's sup- 
porters, and completely exterminated.. For a long 
period the corruptions of the Roman Church were . 
so thoroughly known and recognized among the Ita- 
lian people, os to form a staple subject of raillery 
and reproach in the works of their most celebrated 
poetn. Dante, Petrarch, Boceacio, and Ariosto, each 
in turn made the most withering exposure of the 
errors and evil practices of the Romish clergy, and es- 
pecially of the monks and friars. The novelists joined 
with the poets in these assaults upon the ecclesius 
tics of the time; and a series of spirited lampoon* 
and pungent satires imbued the minds of many 
among all classes of the Italian people, with the most 
thorough contempt both for the clergy and the 
church to which they belonged. 

But of all the precursors of the Reformation, 
Italy owes its deepest debt of gratitude to the great 
Florentine Reformer, Girolamo Savonarola. This 
eminent man was born in Ferrara in 1452. En- 
dowed with great talents, he devoted many years to 
the study of philosophy and theology. Being a mnn 
of strong imagination, and warm piety, lie was im- 
pressed with a firm persuasion that lie had received j 
a mission from above. His discourses to the people 
produced a powerful effect, inveighing as he did with 
the most impressive eloquence against the abuses of ! 
the church, mid the unfaithfulness and vices of the i 
clergy. Having settled at Florence in 14811, he so j 
wrought upon the minds of the people, by his power- 
ful and fervid appeals, tin* a speedy improvement 
took place in the whole aspect of the town. “ Lux- 
ury,” says Dr. M*Crie, “ was repressed, the women 
gave an example of modesty in their dress, and n 
change of manners became visible o\er the whole 
r*ty. M Nor did he call for a reform of Florence alone, 
but of the whole country, commencing, ns he alleged 
it ought to do, with the head of the church. The 
reigning Pope was Alexander VI., whose notorious 
vices Savonarola most unsparingly exposed. The 
result of such boldness it was easy to predict. The 
daring monk was apprehended, accused of heresy, 
interdicted from preaching, and visited with a sen- 
tence of excommunication. For a short time the 
Reformer yielded to the Papal derision, hut at length 
summoning courage, he appeased again in publie 
renouncing obedience to a corrupt tribunal ; and con- 
ducting divine service in the face of the interdict, h« 
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preached to immense crowds, who listened with the 
deepest interest to the discourses of the reforming 
monk. Alexander was enraged at this open defiance 
of his Pontifical authority, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, he prevailed upon the Florentines to give up 
the heretical monk into his hands, on which he con* 
demned him to the flames, along with two of his 
reforming associates. In pursuance of thin sentence, 
Savonarola was burnt at the stake on the *23d of 
May 1498. 

The cry for reform in the church, which the Flo- 
rentine reformer had so loudly and pehseveringly re- 
echoed, was now familiar as household words through- 
out all Italy, For a century this cry had rung in 
tho ears of the people, and both from the pulpit and 
Lho press the church had been assailed as essentially 
Antichristian both in its doctrines and practices. 
Such invectives could no longer he tolerated, and in 
1516 a papal bull was issued forbidding preachers to 
treat in their sermons of tho coming of Antichrist 
It was too late. Such a mass of corruption did the 
Fopes and the Papal church appear to the discerning 
Italian people, that contempt for the organized frame- 
work of the church gave rise, first to indifference about 
religion, which afterwards passed by a gradual and 
easy process into cold scepticism, and this again at- 
tempted to hide itself under a forced outward respect 
for the forms of the church. But in spite of all tho 
attempts made by tho Popes to uphold tho credit of 
the Romish system, tho writings of Luther and Me- 
lanethon, Zwingli and Buecr, were extensively circu- 
lated throughout Italy, and perused by many with 
the greatest eagerness. And the reformed opinions 
wore all the more easily spread, us the attention of 
numbers of the learned Italians had been directed to 
sacred and oriental literature. These studies natu- 
rally led them to the examination of t lie Holy Scrip- 
tures, and prepared them for taking an active and 
intelligent part in tho religious controversies of the 
period. “ The reformers appealed,” says Dr. M Cric, 
“ from the fallible and conflicting opinions of the 
doctors of the church to the infallible dictates of re- 
velation, and from the vUgate version of the Scrip- 
tures to the Hebrew and Greek origiuals; and in 
these appeals they were often supported by tho 
translations recently made by persons of acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy, and published with the permission 
and wann recommendations of the head of the 
church. In surveying this portion of history, it is 
impossible not to admire the arrangements of provi- 
lonce, when wo perceive monks and bishops, and 
cardinals and popes, active in forging and polishing 
those weapons which were soon to be turned against 
themselves, and which they afterwards would fain 
have blunted and laboured to decry as unlawful and 
itanpoisoued.” 

~ Hu vain did the Romish clergy exclaim loudly 
agaiust the translation of the Scriptures into the 
vulgar tongue; translations into the Italian began 
to appear soon after the invention of the art of 


printing, and tended to pave the way fot the recep- 
tion of the reformed doctrines in Italy. And tire 
intercourse which had been opened up between that 
country and the Protestant parts of Furopo, tended 
td propagate the new opinions among all classes ot 
the people. So seriously was this inconvenience felt 
by the defenders of the old religion, that they would 
willingly have put a stop, if it had been possible, to 
all intercourse between the Germans and Italians. 
During the first half of the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, this intercourse was rendered more intimate 
and close in consequence of a number of German 
soldiers who had embraced the Protestant faith 1 lav- 
ing come into Italy in the army of Charles V., as 
well as in that of his rival Francis I. These Pro- 
testant soldiers mingling with the Italian people, 
made them acquainted with the opinions of Luther 
and his associates. And the impressions thuB cou- 
veyed to the popular mind in favour of the Reforma- 
tion, were not a little strengthened by the bitter and 
angry contest between the Pope and the emperor. 
Manifestoes were published on both sides full of 
threats and recriminations. Nor did the emperor 
rest contented with mere verbal fulminatiun. lie ad 
vanced with his army into tho territories of the church, 
besieged Rome itself, and took his holiness prisoner 
The following scene, described by the elder M-Crie, 
sIiowb the contempt with which the German soldiers 
treated the rites of the Romish church : “ A party of 
German soldiers, mounted on horses and mules, assem- 
bled one day in the streets of Rome. One of thein^ 
named Grunwald, distinguished by his majestic coun- 
tenance and stature, being attired like the Pope, and 
wearing a triple crown, was placed on a horse richly 
caparisoned. Others were arrayed like cardinals, 
some wearing mitres, and others clothed in scarlet or 
white, according to the rank of those whom they 
personated. Tn this form they marched, amidst the 
sounding of drums and fifes, and accompanied by a 
vast concourse of people, with all the pomp and 
ceremony usually observed in a pontifical procession. 
When they passed a house in which any of the car- 
dinals was confined, the procession stopped, and 
Grunwald blessed the people by stretching out his 
fingers in the manner practised by the Pope on such 
occasions. After some time he was taken from his 
horse, and borne on the shoulders of one of his com- 
panions on a pad or seat prepared for the purpose. 
Having reached the castle of St. Angelo, he drank from 
a large cup to the safe custody of Clement, in which 
he was pledged by his attendants. He then adminis- 
tered to his cardinals au oath, iu which they engaged 
to yield due obedience and faithful allegiance to the 
emperor, as their lawful and only prince ; and not 
to disturb the peace of the empire by intrigues, but 
as became them, according to the precepts of Scrip- 
ture and the example of Clirist and his apostles to be , 
subject to the civil powers. After a speech, iu which 
he rehearsed the civil, parricidal, and sacrilegious 
wars excited by the popes, and acknowledged that 
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Providence had raised up the Emperor Charles V. I that a number of the Italian Protestants were, at the 


to revenge these crimes and bridle the rage of wicked 
priests, the pretended pontiff solemnly promised to 
transfer all his authority and power to Martin Lu- 
ther, that he might remove the corruptions which 
had infected the apostolical see, and completely re~ 
fit the ship of St. Peter, that it might no louger be 
the sport of the winds and waves, through the uuskil- 
fitbesa and negligence of its governors, who, intrusted 
with the helm, had spent their days and nights in 
drinking and debauchery. Then raising his voice, 
he said, * All who agree to these things, and would 
see them carried into execution, let them signify this 
by lifting up their hands j 1 upon which the whole 
band of soldiers, raising their hands, exclaimed, * Long 
live Pope Luther 1 Long live Pope Luther 1* All 
this was performed under the eye of Clement VII.” 

Throughout all the Italian States, and more espe- 
cially in the large towns, were found numerous and 
ardent friends of the Protestant cause. And even 
the very disputes which wuro agitated among the 
Reformed churches themselves were made subjects 
of controversy among the Italian Protestants. This 
was remarkably the case with the difference which 
existed between Luther and Zwingli respecting the 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper ; 
the former interpreting the words of institution liter- 
ally, the latter figuratively. Doth viewR of tire sub- 
ject had their respective supi>orters in Italy, but the 
majority were in favour of the opinions of the Swiss 
Reformer. The controversy was warmly agitated 
among the Protestants of Modena, Bologna, and 
other parts of Italy ; but it was carried on with the 
greatest heat in the Venetian territories, where the 
doctrine of the German Reformer chiefly prevailed. 
Another controverted point, which was keenly dis- 
cussed among the Italian Protestants, was the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It is not improbable that the 
heretical writings of Servctus may have found their 
way into Italy. At all events >tke Reformed church 
at Naples was disturbed in its infancy by the diffu- 
sion of Arian principles among its members ; and in 
the Venetian territories, where the Protestants were 
numerous, though not organized into settled congre- 
gations under regular pastors, these unscriptural 
notions obtained ready acceptance. Bociniau writers 
are accustomed to trace the origin of their sect to 
meetings which were held towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century in the territories of Venice, but 
jdhMy atVicenaa, where they allege that private eon- 
ferenoe* or colleges met and agreed upon a creed 
was drawn up on Sociniau principles. This 
/’immeiit, however, is doubted by Mosheim and 
^Dtthef ecclesiastical historians, -and their hesitation 
tbadndtits accuracy la amply justified by the consi- 
the slightest allusion is made to 
In any part of the works of Faustus So- 

it is scarcely probable that the So- 
‘ doctrine* Originated In Italy, it is undeniable 

--.iffy, - ' ' 


Reformation period, infected with these heretical opi- 
nions, and, accordingly, when driven from their coun- 
try and settled in the Orisons, we find the Orison 
churches agitated by violent disputes, not only on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but on various other arti- 
cles of the Christian faith. . And yet Protestantism 
iu Italy, with all the errors which came to bo mingled 
with it, was a living, a growing principle, whioh had 
taken such root in the country, that the friends of 
the Reformation entertained the most sanguine hope 
that Italy would throw off the yoke of Rome, The 
Pope himself became alarmed at the rapid progress 
of the new opinions; and, in 1542, the Romisholeigy 
were urgent with his Holiness to take some effective 
measures for the defence of the Catholic faith. Those 
of the ecclesiastics, accordingly, who were suspected 
of favouring the new opinions, were carefully watched, 
and occasion eagerly sought of lodging formal com 
plaints against them. Ochino and Martyr, in parti- 
cular, who attracted crowds to listen to their dis- 
courses, while their writings were extensively circu- 
lated and eagerly read by the Italian people, were 
surrounded by spies, atid snares having been laid for 
their lives, they were compelled to escape from the 
country. Tho erection of a court of inquisition was 
now eagerly pressed by the more zealous Romanists 
as absolutely necessary to preserve Italy from being 
overrun with heresy. Accordingly, Pope Paul HI. 
founded at Rome the congregation of the Holy Office, 
by a bull dated 1st April 1543. This court at first 
con lined its operations to the States of the church ; 
but gradually extending its authority, it established 
branches in other parts of the country. The senate 
of Venice refused to allow the inquisition to be set 
up within their territories, except in a very modified 
form. On two different occasions, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the Neapolitans had resisted 
the establishment of the inquisition in their country, 
and even when Charles V., in 1546, renewed the 
attempt, such a commotion was excited that it was 
found necessary to abandon the design. In almost 
every part, however, of th^ Italian States, Rome, by 
watching its opportunity, and acting with its usual 
caution, succeeded in peaceably establishing the in- 
quisition, and in this way alone, as popish histo- 
rians admit, was the Reformation suppressed in Italy. 
No sooner was this engine of tyranny and cruel 
oppression set np than multitudes of the Italian Pro- 
testants fled from the country, and the prisons of tho 
inquisition were rapidly filled with those who fO0M}yt~ 
ed behind. The public profession of the Reformed 
religion was now strictly prohibited, but so outomout 
were its private adherents, tliat it cost the inquisitor* 
the labour of twenty yem to extirpate them. At 
Modena, Ferrara, and the territories of tbt Venetian 
republic, the popes found the tttmoet difficulty in 
suppressing the Reformed doctrine* One occupant 
of the see of Rome after another, %hted up the fires 
of the inquisition to* the destruction of Haifa Pro* 
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testAntism ; but although the open confession of the 
Reformed doctrines was rendered impossible, persons 
were found in different parts of Italy, in the seven- 
teenth century, who secretly held these principles. 

Groat numbers of the Protestant Italian refugees 
found a home in the Grisons, where they enjoyed 
liberty of conscience and the pure preaching of the 
gospel. Zealous and unwearied in their endeavours 
to advance the cause of truth and righteousness, their 
aottleinent in that country proved a blessing to 
many. New churches sprung up on every side, and 
in a short time the Protestants became a decided 
majority of the population. The provinces situated 
between the Alps and Italy, more especially the 
valley of the Valteline, formed the principal seat of 
the Italian Protestants who had been driven from 
their native land. But little hands of these refugees 
repaired to other places, such as Zurich, Basic, and 
Geneva in Switzerland, Lyons in France, Strashnrg 
in Germany, Antwerp in the Low Countries, and 
oven to London, in each of which towns they formed 
Protestant churches whore the gospel was preached 
in the Italian language. 

Since the suppression of the Reformation in Italy, 
that unhappy country has been crushed under the 
combined influence of Papal oppression and political 
despotism. But os Sismondi has eloquently re- 
marked, “her heart still beats with the love of 
lit>erty, virtue, and glory : she is chained and covered 
with blood ; but she still knows her strength and her j 
future destiny; she is insulted by those for whom I 


she has opened the way to every improvement; but 
she feels that she is formed to take the lead again 
and Europe will know no repose till the nation which 
in the dark ages lighted the torch of civilization with 
that of liberty, shall be enabled herself to e^joy the 
light which she created. 1 ’ In every part of Italy, 
but more especially in Tuscany and Naples* the 
I slightest attempt to assert liberty of thought in mat- 
ters of religion, is instantly met with persecution in 
various forms. The Bible in the vernacular language 
is a proscril>ed book ; and tracts containing doctrines 
not in unison with the dogmas of Rome, expose the 
persons in whoso possession they are found to the 
vengeance of the priests. In the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia, however, the Protestant religion is 
tolerated, and the Waldenses, that long-persecuted 
sect, which has never bowed its neck to the yoke 
of Rome, maintains its scriptural principles, and 
practises its simple worship without molestation or 
interruption of any kind. 

1TOGAY, a household god among the Mongol 
Tartars. He is the guardian of their families, and 
presides over all the products of the earth. Old 
travellers toll us, that no one presumes to dine until 
this god and his family are first served, their enter- 
tainment consisting in the mouths of the idols being 
covered with grease. When the people have diue^" 
they throw out the fragments which remain, expt 
ing them to be devoured by some unknown spiritB. 

I XI US, a surname of Apollo , from a district in 
the island of Rhodes, where he was worshipped. 


JAAFARITES, a Mohammedan sect who held in 
the highest reverence bhe memory of Jaafar, the 
sixth Imtfm, who is considered by many of the 
Schikea as little if at all inferior in knowledge to 
Solomon himself. When the celebrated Nadir Schah 
proposed to assimilate the Persian Mohammedan 
system to that of the Turks, he suggested that Jaa- 
far should be acknowledged as the head of the new 
national faith. Ilis plans, however, were altogether 
unsuccessful. See Imams (The Twelve). 

J ABAJAHITES, a Mohammedan sect, who deuied 
the perfect foreknowledge of God, and asserted that 
tho providence of God in the government of the 
world ib regulated by circumstances as they arise ; 
and they held also that the Divine knowledge, like 
human, was improved by experience. 

JACOBINS, a nafae which was applied in Franca 
to the. DoMiNicAN8 v (which see) because their princi- 
pal convent was situated near the gate of St. James 


(Jacobus) in Pans. At the commencement oi the 
first French revolution, the meetings of its most 
zealous promoters were held in the hall of this con- 
vent, and from this circumstance Jacobin came to be 
another name for a revolutionist. 

JACOBITE CHURCH, a name which the Syrian 
church assumes to itself. When the Syrian Chris- 
tians are interrogated as to the reason of this name, 
they URu&lly allege that they are the descendant* jit 
Jacob or Israel ; that they are the descendants alsO of 
the earliest converts of the apostle James; andtfcitf 
they are sprung from the adherents of the monk 
presbyter Jacob Baradaous, who, in the sixth oentnry, %\ 
was mainly instrumental in preserving, ftttahhanw^ ' * 
and extending the Monophysite party in Syria and the 
adjacent countries. In his zeal for the 
of the Monophysite tenets, Jacob wandered va' $ e 
disguise of a beggar through the Syrisn'pjrat^ 
confirming and encouraging the oppressed p«rty, ai(it ^ 
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eidainbig pastors over them. The patriarch of An- 
tioch was mode superior of the sect, end Jacob fat- 
boa^das 4 BMup «t Edessa for thirty-three yearn, 
uutU j|u », 656, when be died. At the dote of hU 
soct in a veury floavialil^sr 
i^di^te Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
and other countries, where they 
more or less till the present day. 
body of tive members of the Jacobite 
now found in Mesopotamia, particularly 
neighbourhood of Mosul and Mardfn. Their 
primate or highest ecclesiastical functionary is the 
^'^Mterisrdi of Antioch, who, since the end of the ninth 
eentmy, has uniformly taken the name of Ignatius, 
in memory of the martyred bishop of Antioch. This 
dignitary usually resides in a monastery near Manlut. 
The second dignitary, the primate of Tagrit, resides 
near Mosul, and is termed Maphrida or fruit-bearer. 
Tlie whole number of Jacobites is calculated to 
amo^it to nearly 150,000 souls, which, according to 
Dr, Wilson, are thus distributed : “ Tn the pishdlik of 
Aleppo, and chiefly in that city and in Antioch, they 
number probably about 2,000. In Damascus they 
bays only a few families. There are very few, if 
any, of them to be found in Lebanon , and in the 
'southern parts of the Holy Land, including Jerusa- 
lem, where they have a Hshop and a monastic estab- 
lishment, they probably do not exceed a hundred or 
&wo. In the provinces of Malabar and Travankdr in 
{India, their numbers, by tho persecutions and frauds 
jM the Roman Catholics, have been considerably re- 
iPuced. Those who remain independent of Rome, in 
y t tetter to their brethren of Mesopotamia, stated 
their numbers a few years ago at 11,972 families, 
having forty-five churches and a half. In the gov- 
ernment census of Travankdr of 1836, they are given 
at 118,382 souls, the Romo-Syrians being, in addi- 
tion to this number, 56,184 souls. The Syrian and 
communities in India have now for many 
been united. The time of the meiging of the 
v r xteffl(ter .into the latter is not exactly known.’ 1 
V In their public worship the Syrian Christians use 
; language, though their vernacular tongue 

ijbt Amine. They acknowledge only the coun- 
vcjj* Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus. Like 
Mother Monophysites, they allege that the Divine 
ite^ hainan nature of Christ were so united as to 
/"fiawniailJy .'One* yet without any change, confusion, 

■ ktures. While their liturgi- 
luch scriptural, evangelical 
ave imbibed some dangerous 
ntyet* to the saints^ particu- 
fry, and John the Baptist, 
„pmmM fotereessew with 
baptismal 
sing baptism the face of the 
e abdatriple alfosion 
Aw hand ^f the priest as 

^P'hH^r^ofii^'also in use . 


in the Jacobite church, and the rite of Confirmation! 
follows that of Baptism and Chrism after the expiry j 
of seven days. The doctrines of the real presence, j 
and the sacrifice of the mass, are tenets of this j 
church, but they use leavened bread in the eucharist. j 
The priest alone drinka of the cup ; but he dips the j 
cake, with the cross and sections corresponding with 
the twelve apostles imprinted upon it, In the wine, 
before handing it to the people. Prayers are offered 
for the dead by the Jacobites, and they maintain the 
doctrine of sacerdotal absolution. Tltey attach great) 
importance and efficacy to the sign of the cross.) 
Their fasts arc numerous, and kept with great strict J 
ness, so that, aR Dr. Wolff was assured by one of I 
their deacons, for seven months in the year they aml 
neither allowed to eat meat, nor fish, nor egg*, and! 
can eat nothing else but herbs. * 

There are some Romanist Jacobites in Syria, who 
have a patriarch of their own at Aleppo. In 1847 t 
the Jacobite bishop of Mardfn went over to the 
Church of Rome, along with some of his flock. In 
general, however, their attachment to the Monopliy- 
site doctrine proves an insuperable obstacle to their 
conversion to the Romish faith. Accordingly, a 
Jesuit, in the seventeenth century, declared, that u If 
you combat them, they only answer by invectives, 
making the sign of the cross with only the middle 
finger of their hand, holding, at the same time, the 
other fingers closed, hi order to make you understand 
that they acknowledge only one nature in Jesus 
Christ, and that you shall never make them believe 
the contrary.” The Egyptian Jacobites are called 
Copts (see Come Cnuitcn), and the Indian Jacob- 
ites or Syrian Christians of Malalmr, receive tho 
name of Christ inns of St. Thomas. (See Thomas, 
St., Christians of). 

JACOBITES, a name applied to the adherents 
of James 11., particularly to the non-jurors, who so 
parated from the high Episcopal church simply 
because they would not take the oath of allegiance 
to the new king, and who, in tho public services, 
prayed for tho Stuart family. They were most nu- 
merous in Scotland, but wove much lessened by the 
defeat of the Pretender iti 1745, and still more so at 
his death in 1788. 

JACOBITES (Order of), a Romish order of 
mendicant monks established by Innocent Ui. in tho 
thirteenth century, but which ceased to exist in the 
course of the same century. 

JAGOUTH, or Yachuth, one of the five prill* , 
cipal gods of the ancient Arabians, lie was Usually • 
represented under the form of a lion, and * 

tioned by name in the Koran. • , ?' ■' **' 

JAH. See Jehovah. * 

JAINS, a remarkable sect of Hindu* - 

tered throughout India, but 
Canara. The hills about h 

favourite retreat of the Jafa^ . 
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frequently o f tho same fashion ; and their images 
haft the curly hair and African features peculiar to 
the Bttdhint idols. These two sects agree in deny* 
tog the divine origin and authority of the Vedas ; 
the worship of both is chiefly directed to certain 
eminent saints, having the same attributes though 
bearing different names ; and they both recognise 
the subordinate deities of the orthodox Hindus. The 
doctrine of transmigration, also, is held by both 
these sects. In ail other matters they are at va- 
riance. The Jains admit the doctrine of caste, so 
tor as to acknowledge the usual division into the four 
principal tribes ; but they select their priests from 
the Vaisyas or cultivators, instead of from the Biah- 
mans. Hence the Brahmans entertain the most in- 
veterate hostility to the Jains, who are alwavs found 
to separate communities, and such is the mutual 
enmity of the two parties, tliat while the Brahmans 
are wont, In their daily prayers, to cut sc the Jams, 
these again often utter the cry, “ May tin Brah- 
mans perish ! ” 

One of the groat peculiarities which belong to the 
religion of the Jains is the remark ible and oven huh 
crous extent to which they carry their sciuplcs in- 
specting the destruction of animal life. “Tto.ii 
absurdities in this matter,” remarks a writer much 
conversant with India, “ aic far beyond those of the 
Hindoos. With one exception, — the sacrifice ot the 
ram, — they csteom the destruction of any sentient 
creature, however minute, as the mn*t heinous of 
crimes; and continually carry at their girdles n 8 m ill 
broom, suspended by a string, with which they ten 
derly sweep aside every insect which they may oh 
serve in their path, lest they should accidentally 
tread upon it. To so senseless a length do they carry 
this principle, that they will not pluck any herb or 
vegetable, or partake of any sort of food, which may 
be supposed to contain animaleulae ; so that tho only 
articles of sustenance remaining to them appear to be 
rice, and a few sorts of pulse, which they cook with 
milk. They affirm, indood, that it is as foul a miu- 
d$r to kill an insect as to slay a man ; aud so ex 
treme is their precaution to avoid the commission 
of the crime, that it is with gieat reluctance, aud 
only when reduced to the necessity by urgent thirst, 
that they will drink water; even then, they inva- 
riably suck up the fluid through a piece of fme mus- 
lin. In like manner, when they require watei for 
ablution, or any unavoidable household purpose, they 
carefully strain it repeatedly, before they venture to 
use it. The most noxious vermin and insects are | 
rise treated with the same consideration as the most 
harmless creatures; and $ though persevering an- 
noyance, they are compelled to deprive certain odious 
insects of the asylum usually found upon their per- 
sons, they remove the tormentors with the utmost 


exists, is a monstrous combination of heretical dog- 


mas and practices. The Vedas, the eighteen Fura- 
uas, the Trimurtti, the Avatars of Vishnu, ilifc Un- 
gam, tho worship of the cow, and other animals, the 
sacrifice of the /Toma, and all adoration of J*&sShto 
objects are rejected by the Jains, who mamtato these 
to bo perversions of the primitivo religion* U Is iffot 
improbable, indeed, that the Jains may be idtatyetf 
with the GymnoiophM s of India mentioned by Hhe 
Greek writers, and in confirmation of this idea it may 
be stated, that in Hindustan they are called JDfyM# 
iKircuty which means “ devoid of clothes,” thus cone* 
sponding to the name applied to them by the Greeks. 
Their philosophical opinions are thoroughly mate- 
rialistic. Thus the formation of tho universe is 
explained by the combination of identical or homo 
goueous atoms They divide beings 01 existences into 
two groat classes animate and inanimate, the former 
being tho subjects of enjoyment, and the latter the 
objects of enjoyment Animated beings they allege 
to bo eternal, but having bodies they an* composed 
of pints formed by the font elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water. The soul is believed to exist in throe 
states,— that of bondage by its own act'vby, that of 
liberation by the fulfilment of precept •> signed to 
dcstiov activity, and that ot pci lection w fur all acti- 
vity hart ceased This last is the highest distinction 
to which a Jain devotee can Ik elevated It is styled 
Sinn/nti Ntru'twu and is reached only after a long 
com so of penance. “ In this sublime state,” wc are 
told, “ the soul is supposed to be partially absorbed 
into tlu essence of tho Div inity, and rhe man becomes 
almost insensible to eaithly cowerm lie is said to 
be devoid of all human past-ions, And acknowledges 
none ol tho 1 equipments of nature ; hunger aud 
I l.n ’•t up unknown to him; abstruse contemplation 
is his only sleep , heat and cold, disease and infirm 
ity alike fail to inflict pain or iticouvenienco ; and 
ins eye icsts with equal indifference upon good and 
evil Being divested of all wants, he lives in abso 
lute independence of his one-time felloe nortals, and 
estranges himself from all communion with them* 
having no thought, affection, or inclination, except 
for things divine. In this manner, to. advances step 
by step, m purity and excellence, during which tfafe 
the principles or elements of his natural body ate 
gradually dissolved, until, having passed through 
eleven intermediate atagis, he arrives at ultimata per* 
feetiou, aud becomes inseparably united with the 

Dwy-" „ X 

The Jains have a literature peculiar to their 1 mL" 
more particularly a series of works called 
which ought not to be confounded with the 
of the Hindus, for although they 
legends borrowed from the latter, their 
is to trace the legendary history of thq 
or deified teachers, worshipped by the see^ 
number of these teachers whom they 
amounts to twenty-four for a given period, , 
numerate byname the twenty-four ml* 

Km twenty-four of the present, end the 
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4 ff the age to come. They ere called J&raa, and 
4 their statues, either all or in ) art, are asaetnbled in 
their temples, sometimes of colossal dimensions, and 
tuncaSy compoaed of blaok or white maible. Tim 
objeete now held in highest cateem in Hinduetan by 
the Jaine are PSrswankth and MahAvira, the twenty* 
third and twenty-fourth Jinas of the present era, who 
seem to have superseded all their predecessor*. (See 
Jin as.) The Jain temples in Southern India afford 
some of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture. 
They are apparently of great antiquity, and are 
usually found m groups of eight, ten, or more hud- 
dled closely together in some very retired and ro- 
mantic Spot. 

The sect of the Jains is said by Mr. Colebrooke 
to have been founded about n.<\ GOO, by Pdiswa 
tjitha, and established by Mahavira. The sea con- 
tains two great subdivisions, the SireUimharas, white- 
robed, who abound in Gujerat. and Digcanbarae , un- 
clothed, who abound in Kajpootana. The latter 
separated from the geneial body about a. d. 652, and 
are distinguished by certain peculiarities. Thus 
they repiesent their gods without clothing; they 
deny theii deified saints to be supreme gods; and 
they requite their ascetics to use no clothing or any 
other article of equipment but a fan of peacock's 
feathers and a cup. The sacred books of the Jains 
are written in the Pah language, and according to 
their historical records, they were first committed to 
writing about 980 years after Mahavira, or about 
A. £>. 380. The most ancient Jain tomples are stated 
to have been founded about one hundied years 
before. 

JAKUTI, a god of the Japanese, whom they in- 
voke in time of sickness, or when death is seem* 
indy near at hand. 

JAMES'S (&T ) D VY, a Christian festival held in 
‘honour of James the biother of John, who was the 
first apostle that gamed the ciown of martyrdom. It 
is celebrated in the Romish chutch on the 25th of 
July, and in the Greek church on the 23d of Oc- 
tober. 

JAMES'S (St.) LITURGY, one of the Liturgies 
used in the Greek church* Tins is the Liturgy of 
Jerusalem, which is usually ascribed to the apostle 
JaxnfeS, who was the first bishop or pastor of the 
. Christian church m that city. It is so long as to 
/ Venire five hours to read the whole of it, and ac- 
pprdfogly it is read publicly in some churches only 
tote* *»year, that is, on the 23d of October, winch is 
'■“* ; festival of St. James's day. The standard rit- 
*1 rite Greek church are those modifications of 
i f jl Liturgy which are used at Constant!* 
namely* that of St, Chrysostom, which is in 
Jrnm^mi that of St. Basil, which is siibsti- 
m^m certain appointed days. These two 
of the Liturgy of St, James. 
XmSifol whether tlds Liturgy usually 
Jjfymkwiiy tie) work of that apostle. 
Jwt fflfcmVVtik the Opinion rests, is a | 


doubtful fragment ascribed to Produs, archbishop of 
Constantinople, and the thirty-second canon of the 
sixth General Council in Trullo. Eusebius end Je- 
rome, however, both of whom give catalogues of the 
ecclesiastical writings previous to their own times 
mAko no mention of any Liturgies as having com* 
from the pen* of apostles, 

JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA (Church OF), a 
church at Compostclla in Galicia, a province of 
Spain, which is famous for the devout pilgrimage* 
made to it by Spanish devotees of the Romish 
chiuch. It is dedicated to James the Groator, who 
is alleged by Spanish writers to have been the epoe 
tic who first planted Christianity in Spain, and whoso 
figure is said lor many centuries to have vested on 
the high uhnr oi the church m the form of a wooden 
bust, with foi ty or fifty white tapers continually 
burning before it. Tho pilgrims kiss the figure three 
or four times in token of tetcrence. There is In the 
same chutch a stone cross under which they pass 
three times, through so small a hole that they are 
forced to lay themselves fiat against the pavement. 
The body of the apostle, who is known to the Spa- 
nish populace by the name of St. James of Galicia, 
is alleged to have been at CompostelJa about the bo- 
gmmrig of the ninth century, and since that time it 
is believed to have perfoimcd great miracles there. 

JAMES THE LESS (Flbtival of). See 
Pin li i* (Sr.) anij Jam*,h’b (Sr ) Day. 

J AM M AliOS, mountain priests of Japan, an or- 
der of the leligion of Smio. They go armed with 
swords and scimitars, and homo they are some- 
times called mountain soldieis They are a kind 
of wandering monks, dependent on the benevolence 
of the public for sulmisteme Kucmpfcr thus de- 
scribes them 1 They do not sha\e rJicsir heads, but 
follow tiie i uJch of the first foundcu of this ordei, 
who mollified Ins body by climbing up sloop, high 
mountains , at leant, they conform tiiemsches there- 
unto in their dress, apparent behauour, and some 
I outward ceremonies, for they arc fallen short of his 
rigorous way of life. They have a head, or general, 
of t hi ir order, lending at J^iako, to whom they arc 
obliged to bring a certain sum oi money eveiy year, 
and who has the distribution of dignities mid of title#, 
whereby they are known among themselves. They 
commonly live in the neighbourhood of some famous 
Kami temple, and accost ira\ellns m the name pt 
that Kami which is worshipped then*, making a short 
discourse of ins holiness and miracles, with a loud, 
coarse voice. Meanwhile, to make the noise frill 
louder, they rattle their long staffs, loaded el the 
tippet end wiih iron rings, to take up the charily 
money which is gnen them; and, last of *8, they 
blow a trumpet made of a targe stglL Th*y carry 
their children along with them upon the samabet 
ging errand, clad like their fathers, but with their 
heads shaved. These little bastards JU$ fjftaefijtajgfy 
troublesome and importunate with httdlav, and 
commonly take cans to light on thank as they am 
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going up soma iiitl or mountain, where, because of 
the difficult ascent, they cannot well escape, nor In* 
deed otherwise get rid of them without giving them 
something. In some places they and their fathers 
accost travellers in company with a troop of Bikuni 
or nuns, and, with their rattling, singing, trumpeting, 
chattering and crying, make such a frightful noine as 
would make one almost mad or deaf. These moun- 
tain priests are frequently applied to by superstitious 
people, for conjuring, fortune-telling, foretelling fu- 
ture events, recovering lost goods, and the like pur- 
poses. They profess themselves to be of the Kami 
religion, as established of old, and yet they are never 
suffered to attend, or to take care of, any of the 
Kami temples." 

The solemn vow which the Jammabos make in 
entering into the order is to renounce all temporal 
advantages for the prospect of eternal happiness. 
The founder of the order seems to have lived in the 
sixth century. He wandered about in deserts, and 
climbed the steepest mountains, subjecting himself 
to the severest hardships and privations. In course 
of time, his followers became divided into two 
orders, callod Tojunfa and Fomaufa . The former 
are obliged to go on a pilgrimage once a-ycnr to the 
mountain of Fikoosan, a very lofty and precipitous 
mountain ; and so completely is this a test of charac- 
ter, that if any person living in sin shall venture to 
climb the hill, the devil will instantly enter into him. 
The other order of Jammabos are obliged aunuully to 
pay a visit to the sepulchre of their founder, which is 
also situated on the top of a high and almost inacces- 
sible mountain. In preparation for this hazardous 
undertaking, they practise froquent ablutions and 
severe mortifications. During their pilgrimage they 
eat only herbs and roots. On their return they go 
to Miaco and present a gift to the general of the 
religious order to which they belong, who in turn 
bestows some honourable title on the pilgrim. The 
Jammabos dress like laymen. They wear a sabre 
fastened to their girdles, a staff in their hands, with 
a brass head and four rings of the same metal. They 
wear about their necks a, scarf or rather a Bilk band 
adorned with fringes, which is longer or shorter ac- 
cording to the rank of the priest. They have a 
curiously shaped cap on their heads, and a wallet 
upon their backs, with a book in it, a little money, 
and a coat They wear sandals on their feet com- 
posed either of straw or the stalks of the Lotos, a 
flower which is consecrated to religious uses. At 
their original institution the Jammabos were Sinio- 
iste, but they have blended that form of religion with 
the worship of strange gods. 

JANG A MAS, a Hindu sect, the essential charac- 
teristic of which is wearing the Linga (which see), 
or symbol of creative production, on Borne part of the 
dress or person. The type is of a small sine, made 
of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or sometimes tied In the , 
turban In common with the worshippers of $Mp«i 


generally, the Jangamas smear their foreheads witk 
ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries, made 
of the Rudrdhtha seed. The clerical members of the 
sect usually stain their garments with red ochre, 
They are not numerous in upper India, and are 
rarely encountered except as mendicants leading 
about a bull, the living type of Naudi, the bull of 
Shiva, decorated with housings of various colours, 
and strings of cowrie shells. , The conductor carries 
a bell in his hand, and thus accompanied goes about 
from place to place, subsisting upon alms. In the 
South of India the Jangcma* or Ungayets, as they 
are often called, are very numerous, and the officiating 
priests of Shim are commonly of this sect. Wilks, 
Buchanan, and Dubois, represent the Jangamas as 
very numerous in the Deccan, especially in Mysore^ , 
or those countries constituting ancient Canara. Be- 
sides the Jangama priests of Kedamath, a wealthy '" 
establishment of them exists at Benares. 

JANNES and JAMBRES, two Egyptian magi 
ciaris referred to in 2 Tim. iii. 8, us withstanding 
Moses, probably by attempting to imitate the mira- 
cles which Moses and Aaron actually performed. 
The names of Jaimes and Jambres do not occur in 
the Old Testament, but they are mentioned in the 
Talmud and several Rabbinical works. The para- 
phrast Jonathan, in Num. xxiii. 22, says they were 
the two sons of Balaam, who accompauied him when 
he went to Balak king of Moab. Many of the be*; , 
then writers, as cited by Eusebius, speak of them 
ns Egyptian scribes famous for their skill in magic* 
The Mohammedans have several traditions concern- 
ing them. 

JANSENISTS. The influence of the Reform* 
tiou in Germany in the sixteenth century extended 
oven within the bosom of the Romish church. ,Tbi 
watchword of Luther and his associates, that we are 
justified by faith, without the works of the lav, wa* 
felt by multitudes even of those who still remained 
under the bondage of the Man of Sin, to be the 
very truth of God ; and the Protestant world is not 
generally aware that, from the time of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to the end of the reign of Louis • 
the Fourteenth, there existed, in the very heart of 
the Papacy, a large, learned, and devotedly pious 
body of men, who held the grand doctrines of ]M$$P : 
Christianity, and busied themselves in 
and widely disseminating the word of God. ' 

In the winter of 1604, two students of 
mise attended the ancient college of Louvain. ; 
dispositions were far from similar, but their .tm| 
and pursuits were the same, and they - bbth-^vjtl^^ 
were animated by the most fervent .and 
piety. Jean du Verger de Haumnne, 
estimable youths, was sprung front 
went family. Corneille Jansfom*, 
was four years younger than Ida, Wily. 
was the son of honest and U»faa6riWi t • : 

bis parents. Pu Verger had itkS 
Bari* and-. JmMhiu* ft 
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Lotivita, and studied theology together, with a view 
to the priesthood. They soon became closely united 
in a friendship which lasted through life — a friend- 
ship originating in piety, and cemented by the love 
of Christ. In consequence of intense application to 
study, tile health of Jan stains was so injured that he 
was advised, on leaving college, to try the effect of 
the a ft of France. Du Verger invited him to ac- 
company him to Bayonne. There the twp students 
applied themselves to the study of the Fathers, and 
in particular of Augustin, but more especially did 
they give much of their time to searching the Scrip- 
tures, which they knew were able to make them wise 
unto salvation. From these studies, continued fur 
six years, originated Jansenism in the Romish 
church,— a system of doctrine which, being accordant 
in its grand features with Bible truth, was not long 
in arousing, against all who held its tenets, the de- 
termined hostility of the Jesuits. The system of 
doctrine thus learned in secret by J&nstaius and his 
friend was not made public until after the death of 
the former, when his Commentary on Augustin was 
given to the world. 

After having prosecuted their researches fur a 
long period at Bayonne, the two friends at length 
separated, — Janstaius returning to Louvain, and Du 
Verger establishing himself at Paris, In the course 
of a few years, Janstaius became so distinguished 
for bis talents and theological attainments, that he 
was elected to the bishopric of V pres. Du Verger 
in the meantime earned a high reputation at Paris, 
not more for his learning than for his marked piety, 
and tuiblemished purity of character. His learn- 
ing attracted the admiration of many, especially of 
the higher classes, and he was introduced to court 
by Cardinal Richelieu as the most learned man in 
Europe. Bight bishoprics were successively offered 
to his acceptance, but respectfully declined. As his 
popularity increased, the good man seemed all the 
more to shrink from public notice. He retired to a 
{rivate lodging in Paris, where he spent his whole 
time in prayer, almsgiving, and spiritual direction. 
Though thus hidden from the view of society in gen- 
eral, a secret and gradually increasing influence be- 
gan diffuse itself. People of all classes flocked to 
him for advice. The result was tliat many in every 
rank and every order of society, seemed to be ani- 
mated by a new spirit, striving to walk in the fear 
;f;*fld love of God. 

x; ..’About this time, Du Verger was appointed to the 
of the monastery of St. Cyran, from which he 
the title by which he is best known in his- 
AIM de St. Cyran. Being on terms of 
friendship with ML Arnauld d’Andilly, eld- 
to Mother Angelica, he was introduced 
acquaintance of that excellent abbess, and in 
^^'^tojweme a frequeut visitor at the Con- 
^Boyal, and soon after became its spiritual 
happened then to be at 
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Janstaius, who, as we have already mentioned 
had returned to Louvain, acquired in the course of a 
few years such renown as a scholar, that ho was in- 
vested with the superintendence of the College de 
Sainte Pulohtaie in connection with the university 
where he had so long and so Successfully studied. 
Here he composed several theological works which 
still more enhanced his fame as a scholar and a divine. 
At length his learning procured for him the chancel- 
lorship of the University of Louvain, which was soon 
followed by his consecration to the bishopric oi 
Y pres. Every step of his promotion was resisted by 
the Jesuits, but his acknowledged merit prevailed 
over all opposition, in his ecclesiastical character, 
he wan the object of universal admiration. In hum- 
ble and unostentatious piety, in strong faith, in 
masculine force of understanding, and gentle simpli- 
city of heArt, ho was outshone by none of his con- 
temporaries. His grand ambition was to realise in 
his own person, the character of him who was styled 
the father of the faithful, and the friend of God. lie 
devoted much of his time and attention to the reform 
of his diocese. For twenty years, however, he oc- 
cupied all his leisure hours in the preparation of a 
translation of selected portions from the works of 
Augustin, with &u ample commentary, chiefly with 
a view to refute the errorB of the Pelagians and 
Semi -Pelagians. lie wub spared, in the providence 
of God, to achieve this laborious and important 
undertaking; and on the very day of its completion, 
he was seised with the plague, which was then raging 
in Flanders, and, after an illness of only a few hours, 
(lied on the Gth of May 1638. 

The great work in which Janstaius had for 
twenty years been engaged he lived to complete. 
It was entitled Augustinus (which see), being the 
result of careful and protracted research into the 
writings of Augustin. Jn the course of two years 
after his decease, this valuable production, intended 
to establish and bring out into prominent relief the 
doctrine of free grace, issued from the press, not- 
withstanding the strenuous and unwearied efforts put 
forth by the Jesuits to prevmit its publication. And 
when the Augustinus was given to the world, a keen 
controversy arose in reference to the real character 
of the doctrines which it contained, A charge of 
heresy was preferred against the book before the 
college of Sorbonne in Paris, and the apostolic see at 
Rome. It was drawn up by Father Comet, a 
Jesuit of some notoriety, and consisted of five pro 
positions, which he alleged hod been extracted from 
the work of Janaeniu*. They were as follows:— 

1. Some commandments of God are impnmtltabk 
by the righteous, and sometimes even when they 
attempt obedience, the needed grace Is waning. 

2. No man can resist inward grace in the State 01 
nature. 3. In order to moral a^ountahtSty ii is not 
necessary to be free from inwara necessity, bttt only 
from outward constraint. A %« send-Pelagians 
admitted the necessity of ah faiward pnvehient grace 
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m order to every good got, grid even to the reception 
of faith; but they were herein heretical that they 
required thin grace to he each as the will of man can 
yield to or resort indifferently. 5. It is scmi-Pela- 
gian doctrine to say that Christ died or shed hie 
blood for all men. The charge was sustained by 
both tribunals and a bull was issued by Pope Inno- 
cent X., condemning the Augustinus as containing 
dangerous, false, and unsound doctrine. Having suc- 
ceeded in their design, the Jesuits procured a for- 
mula to bo drawn up, embodying the tivC proposi- 
tion of Father Comet, which formula all teachers of 
youth, and candidates for the ministry, were com- 
manded to sign. This was designed to ensnare the 
Jansenists, who, however, readily signed the formula, 
but each adding a solemn declaration that the five 
propositions were not to be found in the “ Augusti- 
nus.” The Jesuits, enraged at being frustrated in 
their designs to eusnare the Jansenists, Applied to 
the Pope for another bull, which was accordingly 
issued, declaring that the five propositions were not 
only heretical, but that they were truly extracted 
from the “ Augustinus,” and were condemned in the 
very sense in which they were found there. Hav- 
ing procured this bull, confirmatory and explanatory 
of the former, the Jesuits drew up another formula, 
which ran in these Words : “ I condemn from my in- 
most soul, as well as orally, the doctrine of the five 
propositions which are contained in the work of 
Cornelius Jansenius, a doctrine which is not that of 
St. Augustine, whoso sentiments Jansenius has mis- 
represented.” This formula the JanseniBts refused to 
Bign, and thus an excuse was found for commenc- 
ing a relentless and bitter persecution, which was 
carried on for a number of years on the part of 
the Jesuits. At length, in the good providence 
of God, the persecution to which the Jansenists 
had for many years been subjected, ceased for a 
time. Clement IX. succeeded to the popedom, 
who, being a man of a mild and gentle spirit, signa- 
lised the commencement of his pontificate by throw- 
ing open the prison doors, and removing the eccle- 
siastical censures which had been so liberally inflicted 
during the reign of his predecessor. Tlius matters 
continued throughout the remainder of the seventeenth 
centuiy — the Jansenist doctrines making silent, but 
steady progress in spite of the bitter opposition and 
rancorous hatred of the powerful party of the Je- 
suits. It was now all too evident that the Roman 
Catholic Church in France had suffered a severe 
shock. The hated heresy of Jansenius now num- 
bered among its supporters the ablest* the most 
energetic, and withal the most pious members of 
the Romish Church. The press, the pulpit, the 
parlour were alike affected with an apparently irre- 
pressible love for the Evangelism of the Bible. The 
Scriptures were fast rising in the estimation of all 
classes, and ere long, it was to be feared, the priest 
would lose his infhience, and the church would be 
abaudjiMtd by its people. 
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Such were the dark and gloomy prospect? of Ro> 
raanism, not in France alone, but throughout ah 
Europe, at the opening of the eighteenth century. 
Many of the learned and noble-minded supporters of 
Jansenism had disappeared from the scene, but a 
goodly band of devoted Bible Christians, both men 
and women, still maintained the truth as it is in 
Jesus. These found a rallying-point in the Convent 
of Port-Royal,’ which, though it had been called to 
pass through the fires of persecution, at the hands of 
the Jesuits, was still preserved, as a Pharos amid the 
darkness, to guide mouy a benighted traveller to the 
haven of eternal peace. Long had the bitter ene- 
mies of the doctrine of free grace hatched for an op- 
portunity of finally rooting out a monastery which 
had both done and suffered so much to maintain and 
to extend the principles Of Jansenism. There were" 
many obstacles, however, which stood in the way oV 
the accomplishment of a purpose which the Jesuits 
had so long and so fondly cherished. Often did they 
put forth tlieir hand to smite, but they had not cou- 
rage to destroy. The ambitious PtfrtSfixo, the arch- 
bishop of Paris, had so far yielded to the pressure of 
the Jesuits as to imprison the iumates of Port-Royal 
des ChampB, but only a few months had elapsed when 
he was constrained to restore the sisters to their for- 
mer position. Neither public opinion nor his own 
conscience would ponnit a more prolonged captivity* *■ 
That haughty prelate, however, as well as his suc- 
cessor, was now numbered with the dead. The 
archiepiscopal office was now held by the Cardinal 
de Noailles, a man of mild, gentle dispositions, but 
on that account all the more likely to be wrought 
upon by the crafty, designing Jesuits. For a time 
he resisted firmly all the arguments and entreaties 
with which they plied him to prevail upon him tb 
destroy the hated convent, and in this resistance he 
was not a little encouraged by the salutoiy influence 
which his excellent secretary, M. Thomassin, exer- 
cised over him. But the pliable archbishop at length 
yielded, and agreed to comply with all that was in- 
quired of him. In vain did his secretary remonstrate. 
M. de Noailles had pledged his word to the Jesuit» ( 
and he refused to retract. Perceiving that his mas- 
ter liad given himself up into the hands of the Je- 
suits, M. Thomassin, with team in his eyes, for he 
was much attached to the Cardinal, calmly, but 
firmly, replied, “ No, my Lord, it shall never beaaid . 
that your faithful servant, Thomassin* has lent ^ 
pen to your Eminence's enemies, who only ptpl 
combine to dishonour you.” Retiring from Ahepig* 
sence of the archbishop, the secretary lepidr^^},; 
the church of St. Nicholas da Louvre, of 
was Provost, and there* kneeling at the font iM 
high altar, he committed himself and foe i 

defence of which he had surrendered aid Ms 10$$ 
prospects, to that God who atone can 
out of darkness, and order- out o I i f*r$ ' 

he remained in dose communion witty m 
venly Father, until the shadow? of 
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therod around him, and the last solitary lamp in 
the church had been extinguished. Thus absorbed 
id secret prayer, he felt a security and peace inde- 
scribable by human language. In supporting the 
cause of Christ he had drawn down upon himself the 
town and the fury of man, but he was now rejoicing 
in the fevour and the fellowship of his God. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal de Noailles, though for- 
saken by hit secretary, who refused to leud himself 
to the persecution of the Jansenists, had no difficulty 
m /finding ecclesiastics to aid him in his unliallowed 
work. A petition to the Cardinal was speedily drawn 
up and presented, and a decree was forthwith issued 
for the demolition and final extinction of the Convent 
of Port-Uoyal. It was on the 11th of July 1709 
Unit the Cardinal signed the decree. Some time, 
however, was allowed to pass away before it Was 
put into execution. 

The public indignation was excited by the cruel 
deed which the Jesuits had thus perpetrated, and 
one burst of execration was heard from every quar- 
ter. The enemies of the truth seemed to have 
prevailed. The gospel of the grace of God was 
trampled under foot, and while the truly pious in the 
Gatlican Church mourned over the destruction of 
Port- Royal, the adherents of the profanely called 
, Order of Jesus exulted in the thought that they hail 
rooted out a heresy which threatened ere long the 
very existence of popery in Europe. Fort-Royal 
had afforded a refuge and a rallying-point for all to 
whom Christ was truly precious, and the influence of 
the doctrines and example of this Jansenht commu- 
nity had diffused itself so for, and rooted itself so 
deep, that French popery was fast assuming an 
Evangelical and Protestant aspect. It was high 
time, therefore, that an oud should be put if possible 
to this contagious heresy. The crushing blow was 
givCn, and Jansenism was now, to all appearance, ut- 
. teriy destroyed. But the triumph of the J esuits was 
only a seeming, not a real one. Port-Royal had 
kindled a light in France which lias never, even till 
this day, been extinguished. From the seclusion of 
Port-Royal issued some of the most erudite and ele- 
gant, as well as withering exposures of the Jesuits, 
who, writhing under the lash of the Jansenist scho- 
lars, described Port-Royal as a place where forty 
V sharp pens were at work, all pointed by Dr. Arnauld. 
'l Of the distinguish ed men to whom this remark re- 
it b sufficient to mention the names of Pascal, 
f|i : Mmstre, De Sacy, Arnauld, and Nicole,— aclio- 
^‘ #i ^i)f;wl l o l D any age or nation might well be proud, 
t in the annals of the world’s history has so 
i constellatfon of geniuses adorned the same 
Truly providential was it, that, 

so important, when the cause of truth was in 

ttfct danger, there should have been raised 
stT iH> JtaoumMyr suited,, both by talents 
^ 'thO' eiiccessfol defence of the faith 
tWinjjnfi Notatraceoftbe convent 








convent, are atm alive and operating with an unseen 
and pervading power, not only in France, but through- 
out many other parts of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To Port-Royal we owe it that the Galilean Church 
still preserves so complete an antipathy to the spirit 
of UUra-raontamsm, and even amid the infidelity 
and political vacillation of JVance there is a fire 
smouldering at this moment among the Romanists of 
that country, which is destined, we doubt not, at no 
distant period, to make way for the complete eetab 
liriuueut of tlio principles and the piety of the Hu- 
guenots of funner days. 

Only two or three yean elapsed after the demoli- 
tion of the Jansenist convent of Port-Royal, when 
the alarm of tho Jesuits was Anew excited by the 
publication and extensive circulation throughout 
Franco of 1 Quesuel’s Annotations on tho New Tes- 
tament. 1 Already had tho cause of Jausenism boon 
greatly promoted by the press, more especially by 
tho writings of Arnauld, Nicole, and others, but, 
above all, by the ‘Provincial letters of Pascal. 1 
And now that a Jansenist divine of such piety and 
power as Quesnol was circulating still more widely 
the Angustinian views which had already obtained 
the approbation and acceptance of multitudes through- 
out all France, the Jesuits felt that some decided 
step must be taken to check the further progress of 
Jansenism. A bull was accordingly issued in 1713 
by Clement XI., which is usually known by the 
name of the Dull Unigcnitus , and which condemned 
the work of Qucsnel, enumerating in detail no fewer 
than one hundred and one propositions contained in 
it, which were alleged to bo heretical and unsound. 
The appearance of this papAl bull gave rise to a keen 
controversy in the Gallican church, only i orty bishops 
supporting tho decree of Clement, while all tlio rest, 
headed by Noailles, the archbishop of Paris, boldly 
resisted the fulminatioiis of the Vatican, and appealed 
from the Pope to a general council. The Jesuits, 
however, at length prevailed, the Hull Uniyctutut 
was submitted to by the Gallican church, and many 
of the Jansenists were compelled to escape from 
Fiance, and to seek refuge in oilier parts of Europe 

Arnauld and a considerable remnant of the Jan* 
senist party found an asylum in the Netherlands. 
Utrecht, in particular, lias, down to the present day, 
been a special seat of Jansenism. “There arose, 
says ltAnke, “ an archiepiscopal Church at Utredit, 
which held itself to be in general Catholic, yet with* 
al absolutely independent of Rome, and wage/! an 1® 
ressant warfare against the Jesuit ultramontane ten* 
deney 11 The Augustmian opinions had madeexten*. 
rive progress in Holland, and in th* cod of tli# 
seventeenth century, the Roman Catholics ofthat 
country, amounting to 330,000, appear to have been 
mostly Jansenists. 

In former tunes Holland belong'd to the fils* 
cue of Utrecht, » Me which free AmMoS by the 
English ro»Mion «7 WUlibrord, A* V. fit; The Web* 
op vu e tuftagta of the erebWahop of Cologne 

' * * ■*. 
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but, iii 1659, Pope Paul IV. separated Holland from 
the province of Cologne, and erected Utrecht into an 
archbishopric with Jive suffragans, whose secs were 
Haarlem, Deventer, Leuwarden, Groningen, and 
Middelburg. When Protestantism became the es- 
tablished religion of the Seven United Provinces, the 
archbishops of UtrecHfr still continued to exercise 
spiritual authority over the Roman Catholics in Hol- 
land, but the suffragans were no longer appointed. 
The two chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem remained 
as before, the former electing the archbishop in case 
of a vacancy, while the election was confirmed by 
the Pope, and in addition to bis dignity, as filling the 
see of Utrecht, he was uniformly accredited by the 
Pope as his vicar-apostolic in Holland. 

From the period of the Reformation, the Jesuits 
kept their eye upon Holland with the view of se- 
curing to themselves the whole influence and au- 
thority which was claimed by the archbishop of 
Utrecht; and when the doctrines of Jansenism 
came to be canvassed, and nuintors of the per- 
secuted Jansenists took rofuge in Holland, the 
followers of Loyola keenly opposed those prelates 
of Utrecht who asserted the doctrines of grace as 
taught by Augustin. Archbishop Coddc, in par- 
ticular, who was consecrated to the see of Utrecht 
in 1689, was made the victim of Jesuit intrigue. 
That worthy prelate treated the Jansenist refugees 
from France with the utmost kiudness. More es- 
pecially Father Quesnel, who took up his abode 
at Amsterdam, and ended his life thore, experi- 
enced tho most marked attention from Archbishop 
Coddc. The Jesuits were indignant at the favour 
shown to one who had been tho main instrument, 
in their view, of propagating Jansenist principles 
in France, and indeed throughout all Europe. They 
secretly forwarded to Rome accusations against the 
obnoxious archbishop, who was forthwith summon- 
ed to appear before the Pope and answer to the 
charges which had been laid against him. In obe- 
dience to the papal mandate Codde proceeded to 
Rome, but on arriving there, he was treacherously 
detained for three year?, at the end of which he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape and returned to Hol- 
land, Meanwhile, although no sentence of deposi- 
tion had been pronounced upon him, and he still 
retained his archbishopric, he had been deprived of 
his office of vicar-general of the Pope, and another 
appointed in his room. In the absence of Arch- 
bishop Codde, the Jesuits had been busy sowing the 
seeds of dissonsion among the Romanists in Holland, 
and not without considerable Success. A schism had 
noon introduced into' the ohiirch of Utrecht, many of 
the people having joined the Jesuit party in opposi- 
tion to the Jansenist prelates. The archbishop endea- 
voured to interest Pope Clement XI. in his favour, but 
to no purpose ; and at length he resolved to with- 
draw, which he did£ allowing the chapters of Utrecht 
and Haarlem to appoint vicars-generel hx his stead; 

» The papal nuncio at Cologne, however, announced 


tliat he had received a commission from the Pope to 
exercise this authority. The chapters forthwith pro- 
tested and appealed against the claim, but without 
effect. 

At tho death of Archbishop Codde the chapters, 
instead* of electing a successor, contented themselves 
with appointing vicars-general as before. Matters 
continued in this position for several years, and Hr 
1719 the chapter of Utrecht, despairing of obtaining 
a hearing from the Pope, appealed to the next general 
council which should be held. Soon after, the chap- 
ter of Haarlem took the same step. At length the 
chapter of Utrecht resdlved to adopt more decisive 
measures. In 1721 they Addressed a letter to Inno- 
cent XIII., requesting that no obstacles might be 
thrown in the wAy of their electing an archbishop to 
the vacant see of Utrecht. To this communication 
they received no reply, and although they wrote 
again the following year, their second letter also re- 
mained unanswered. In these strange and unac- 
countable circumstances, the chapter resolved to 
proceed to a canonical appointment; and, accord- 
ingly, on the 27th April 1723, they elected to the 
vacant see Cornelius Stecnhoven, and wrote to the 
Pope requesting his confirmation of their appoint- 
ment. To all their applications, however, Rome 
was silent, and having no other resource they sought 
and obtained consecration for their new bishop at 
the bunds of an exiled Jansenist bishop, by name 
Varlet, who had taken up his residence at Amster- 
dam. These proceedings were formally reported to 
the Pope, who at length broke silence, and issued 
three damnatory and excommunicatory briefs. Steen* 
hoven occupied the see of Utrecht for only a ffew 
months, when he died, and the chapter elected as his 
successor Johannes Cornelius Barchman Wuytiers, 
who was consecrated in the same way as his prede- 
cessor had been — a proceeding which called forth an- 
other condemnatory brief from the Pope. Barchman 
and his clergy appealed against the brief of the Holy 
Father to the next general council. They also for- 
mally appealed against the Bull Umgenitu*. 

Many Romish prelates made common cause with , 
the new archbishop of Utrecht, who now became a 
marked object of hatred to the Jesuits And the papal 
see, more especially as he published a charge h& 1780 * " j 
condemnatory of the legend of Pope Gregory VH. ] 
This amiable and excellent prelate, however, dtad ltT; ! 
1733, and was succeeded by M. Vander Croon* wjto/. ; 
was consecrated as before. An exoommtffiibat^;: 1 
from the Pope followed, of course, which r 

in this instance* an erroneous statement* 
chapter of Utrecht had become extin 


ore, could not possibly elect an arcnoisnop. 
iow become evident that t v ~ - 1 — u ■■ 


lenoefbrth expect no countenance froth 
iherefote, the new prelate resolved 
mWmgm bishoprics which had once 
hat an independent succession of 
mpplied. This step Archbishop Vender * 
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About to take when his plaits for the good of the 
church wore cut short by his death in 1739. His 
successor, Archbishop Moindaam, however, carriod 
the project into execution, restoring the suffragan see 
nf Haarlem in 1742, and that of Deventer in 1753. 
An mount of these proceedings was transmitted to 
rope Benedict XIV., accompanied with a complaint 
against the Jesuits for their injurious interior- 
fritt with the churQh of Utrecht. In 1763, Mein- 
daarts summoned a provincial synod, which is 
'thown by the name of the Council of Utrecht, and 
which declared that the church of Utrecht still re- 
tained its connection with the Pope and the Church 
Of Borne, but rejected the doctrine of the infallihi 
Uty of both the church and the Pope in matters of 
(bet, and such points as had no reference to Christian 
faith and practice. This synod appealed against the 
Butt Unigenitua to a general council; declared its 
attachment to the doctrines of Augustin, and asserted 
the right inherent in the cathedral chapter at Utrecht 
to elect their owu bishop. The Pope, indignant at 
the independence avowed by this provincial synod, 
excommunicated the whole Jansenist church of 
Utrecht, both ministers and people. This sentence 
•till remains in force. Onward to the present hour, 
the election of every Romish bishop and archbishop, 
In the Jausenist church of Utrecht, Ims been followed 
by a new brief of excommunication, with one solitary 
exception, that of Johannes Bon, who was conse- 
crated suffragan bishop of Haarlem in 1814. To 
bring about a reconciliation with the sec of Rome, 
a conference was opened in 1823 with the papal nun- 
cio at the Hague; hut it was broken off in conse- 
quence of the demands which tho nuncio made, that 
tbeChurch of Utrecht Bhould acknowledge the vali- 
dity of the Bull Umfrcnitu8i and Bhould uncoudition 
ally surrender to the authority of tho Pope. 

In 1825, Johannes Van Santen was elected Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, and on tho 13th January of the 
following year, a brief of excommunication was issued 
as usual from the papal see. In reply to this ful- 
. tarnation, Van Santen, with his two suffragan bishops, 
Issued a circular, addressed to all the bishops of the 
Catholic church, entreating them to use their# en- 
deavours to induce the Pope to adopt a different 
, Hoe of action. They also addressed a “ Declaration 
."to. all Catholics," clerical and lay, recounting their 
rj^dovancas, and the injurious treatment they had 
tjfteelvqd- at the hands of Rome, and appealing to a 
ptfure general council. In this declaration they give 
Ca^count of the conference which had been sought 
IfiftHague in 1323, but which had been refused 
^ tho church of Utrecht would consent to give 
'bit and absolute submission to the Pope. A 
up toy the secretary to the Pope’s 
Ich the ehtjgy we required to subscribe 
Ottactoweuld even pennit to interview, 
is i 4t I, the undersigned, declare 
■ apostolic constitution of 
toy M» as well as 



to the cooriitutlon of Pope Alexander YU„ dated 
October 16, 1656; also to the constitution of Oh* 
went XI., which commences with these words, Vi- 
nmm Domini Sobootk, dated July 16, 1705. I reject 
and condemn with my whole heart tho five proposi 
tions extracted from the hook of Cornelius Janseniua, 
in tho souse intended byJhe author, tho same in 
which tho holy see has itacJfbotideimicd them in the 
above-named constitutions. 1 further submit myself) 
without any distinction, mental qualification, or ex- 
planation, to the constitution of Clement XL, dated 
September 8, 1713, beginning with tho word, Uni* 
yeutim. I accept it purely and simply, and thereto 
l swear : — So help me God and this holy Gospel/ 1 
These termH could not be accepted by the church 
of Ifrreeht, ami the nuncio refusing to modify 
them, the conference held with his secretary termi- 
nated with a declaration on the port of the Jansen* 
ist clergy, that “ they had learned hy instances 
drawn from ecclesiastical history, such jib those of 
Popes Stephen VH., Sergius III., Gregory 1L, John 
XXII., and some others, how true was the testimony 
thus expressed by Pope Adrian VI. : It is certain 
that the Pope is fallible, even in a matter of faith, 
when he sustains heresy by decree or command : for 
many of the popes of Rome have been heretics.” 

Tlius dosed the. Inst public attempt made by the 
Jansenist church of Utrecht to Injcnmo reconciled to 
Rome, and she stands to this day in an anomalous 
position as a portion of the Romish church, yet for- 
mally cut off from her communion. Private deal- 
ings have been held, on the part of Rome, with the 
venerable Archbishop Van Sant on, to induce him 
to sign the above formula, but fie has firmly resisted 
all the temptations thrown in his wav. Capucini, 
a papal nuncio, who was sent info the Netherlands 
with full authority to regulate every thing for the 
I consolidation of the Roman Catholic church, had a 
long interview with Van Santen, in the course of 
which he endeavoured, by the most plausible argu- 
ments, to prevail upon tho aged prelate to subscribe 
the formula, but his Arguments and his entreat iw- 
were alike unavailing. • 

The Jansenists of Utrecht differ from the Church 
of Rome on three points. The first regards the con- 
demnation of JauHeniuK by Pope Alexander VII. t 
to which they object on the ground that the five 
heretical propositions, said to l>c extracted from tht 
i Augustinus 1 of JaiiHciiius, are not to he found in. . 
tlwt book. Secondly, they reject the Bull Unigevtfr 
tua , because it condemns doctrines which are fa.acK \ 
cordance with the Bible and the crectd of the church ' ■ 
and also because the Bull in question has never been 
sanctioned by a general council, nor received fey a : 
large portion of the church. Thirdly, theyeontem! 
fur tho right of the Church of Utrecht toelecfcits 
own bishops, that right having \mm .yautedby the 
Emperor Conrad III. in U45, && after^rmt' sot^ 
firmed by tlie Pope - h but of 
deprived in 1706. Yet although dittoing fromtht 
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Church of Home ou these points, the members of the 
Church of Utrecht profess still to remain in the com 
tnnnion of the Church of Itome, because “ they hold 
the seme ^ faith, acknowledge the Pope os supremo 
head of the church, obey him in all things according 
to the rule of the church, pray for him, defend his 
rights, and remain in communion with other bishops 
and churches which have preserved their outward 
union with the Pope. 1 * 

The Jansenists of Utrecht have a form of worship 
identical in all essential points with other Roman 
Catholic churches; but in some of their churches 
part of the service is rend in the Dutch language, and 
the utmost seal is manifested in diffusing among their 
people the Dutch translation of the Bible by Versch- 
nnr. At Amersfoort they have a theological institu- 
tion for the training of their clergy. The members 
of this interesting community of Jansenists have, for 
many years, been gradually decreasing in numbers, 
and from the doubtful position they occupy, there i $ 
little prospect of any change for the better 

JANUARIUS (St.), a Romidi saint mentioned 
in tho Breviary under date 19th September. He U 
represented as a Christian martyr, who, along with 
ot Iters, perished by orders of Timothous, president of 
Campania. “ Each of the neighbouring cities, 11 says 
the Breviary, “ selected one of these saints as theii 
patron, and took care to bury their bodieB. The 
Neapolitans, by divine instruction, took away the 
body of Januaries, and at first brought it to Beueven- 
tum, then to the monastery of tho Virgin ; lastly, it 
was brought to the city of Naples, and placed in the 
great church, and was distinguished by many mira- 
cles. It is particularly to be remembered that it 
extinguished tho globes of fire which broke forth 
from Vesuvius, which threatened ruin on tho places 
not only near but far off. This Also is notable, that 
his blood, which was preserved by being collected in 
a glass vial, when brought into the presence of tho 
martyr’s body, liquefies and bubbles in a wonderful 
manner, just as if recently shed, which is also seen 
to this day.” 

The liquefaction of tilt blood of St. Januaries is one 
of the moat noted miracles of the Church of Rume. 
The following account of it is given by a traveller 
who witnessed it : M I was present in Naples in 1825 
at the performance of the reputed miracle of St. 
Janoarius’s blood. It was exhibited for three days, 
and on the last, I think, the blood was reported 
liquefied, and the bells mug in honour of it. On en- 
tering the church, my friends and myself penetrated 
a mass of many hundreds of the lower ordere ; and 
on arriving at the low balustrade, which separates 
the chapel of Januarius from the church, we were 
admitted. This chapel, which was richly ornament- 
ed, hung with silk, and lighted with many wax can- 
dles, was thronged with many well-dressed people, 
A shrine was brought in with a procession, and from 
it a silver bust of the natural sise produced. This 
bust, said to contain the saint’s head, was placed on 


the altar, dressed with robes and mitre, and the set* 
vice began. After a little time the precious blood 
was brought in. It is contained in a crystal vase of 
the form of a compressed globe, about four inches in 
diameter, and the cavity within seemed to bp about 
two. This vase is sot in a broad rim, having two 
large handles, and looks very much like an old-fasfer 
ioned circular coach-lamp. The (supposed) blood* 
was presented to the head of tho saint, and fhep to 
the people, the priest holding the vase by its hopftyft* 
at arms’ length, and gently turning it, while an as* 
si st ant held a taper between the priest’s body and 
the vase. As the fiarne cpme immediately behind 
the cavity, it showed whether the clot of matter on 
one side liquefied and moved round, or remained ad- 
hering to the side of the cavity. When I saw it, it 
did not move. During the exhibition, the service 
continued with incense and music. The priest slowly 
passed along the line of beholders, giving each indi* 
vidual time to ascertain if the liquefaction had taken 
place. They occupied themselves in cries and pray- 
ers; and when some time had elapsed, the lower 
orders along the balustrade, and those behind them 
in tho church, becijmo very vociferous, crying out 
aloud (and at last even furiously) on the saint, in 
tones of entreaty, anger, and despair. After the 
wailing had continued for some time, the service tet- 
nunated, and the blood was borne away, the saint un- 
robed, and carried off in his shrine, and tho caudles 
extinguished ; but it was long ere the sobs of the 
women died away, and one old countess, who was 
near mo the whole time, had continued hysterically 
weeping and shrieking so long, that she was >oo 
much exhausted to retire without assistance.” 

An old Italian author, named Boldetti, thus stater 
the origin of both the processidn and the miracle 
“ A Neapolitan lady being so sick as so keep her 
bed, having heard of St. Januarius and his associates, 
determined to seek her cure upon the very spot 
where these faithful Christians laid been executed. 
Immediately she gets up, full of hope, and takes two 
vialB, and repairs to the place of their martyrdom, 
which beiug still wet with the blood of these faithful 
confessors, she fills her vials therewith. In one she : 
puts all the pure blood she coulu get, and in the 
other that which was mixed with the earth and other 
filth. She had scarce made an end before she found 
herself restored to a perfect state of health. Some J 
time after, this good lady was informed that the bead j 
of the saint whom we are speaking of, was loggrt ton 
Naples ; and thought herself bound to acquaint 
countrymen that she was in possession of the astutfl^j 
blood, and owed her cure to it. This was a new tyjltyj 
ject of edification for that pious city ; the devout 4ft A 
determined to translate it ; the head, therefore, of 
saint is taken and carried in pomp in order to 
the blood. The lady did not wait far this jritfjwd 
Equally humble and devout, she takes the tm 
and runs to meet the head of the martyr. K f w - 
first moment of the interview the blood i 
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fKrokw#reeaavfeted beyond the pewfejtf dodbt- 
m$ &at ftfiitk bbod of St. J anoarius, and 
<httot ime the minus!* he* never ceased.” A 
JANU8 AND JANA, two deities worshipped by 
fjhftdfMfcftt Romeius the former as the San, and the 
the Moon. The worship of Janus is said to 
jfJ pi Ism introduced by Romulus, the founder of 
a^ty of Rome, end it soon became one of the 
important pens of the old Roman religion 
^ fk* n*me of this god, Numa assigned to the 
3&pRting month of the year the name of Januarius 
temple also was dedicated to Janus, which was 
ipko d in time of war, and dosed in time of peace. 

, The Image of this god was usually double-faced, and 
I* later times lie was regarded as presiding over all 
entrances and gates, and the beginning of all em- 
ployments and undertakings of every kind, JJcnce 
the Romans at the outset of every enterprise invoked 
Janos along with Jupiter. On the first day of thr 
y year, sacrifices were offered to him by the people, 
Who were dressed in festive garments, and gavo pre 
tents tp one another; priests also sacrificed to him 
on twelve altars, thus recognising him as presiding 
‘ftver each of the twelve months , prayers were offered 
, *0 him *t the commencement of every day. The 
Sacrifices offered to Janus consisted of cakes, barley, 
Incense, and wine. 

JAPAN (RcLfajON oir). The Japanese have 
always been remarkable for their religious character 
They claim to be the offspring of the gods, and pro- 
duce two different genealogical tables in support of 
’ this claim. Those contained in the first table, 
amounting in number to seven, are said to have 
reigned during an almoBt incalculable nutnbei of 
j Mu* in Japan. These primitive gods were spiritual 
substances, and were never clothed in bodies ot any 
kind. They weie succeeded, however, by five ter- 
restrial spirits or deified heroes, after whom appeared 
r the Japanese themselves, who boast of being de- 
. Branded from the last in order of the seven primitive 
■ftp&t through the line of the second race of deified 
1 heroes. The Pari (which see), or sovereign pon- 
tiff of J#pan, alleges himself to be the lineal descend- 
of the eldest #0° their illustrious founder, and 
(bit He is consequently the true, legitimate sovrr 
sign of the Empire of Japan. The first of the five 
terrestrial spirits signaiiaed himself by many decjds 
sfflf heroism and valour while he dwelt upon the earth, 
& He death was also marked by several miracles 
Is accordingly held in universal veneration among 
Japanese* images and temples being erected to 
honour in every pmt of the country. 

Wears two prhiripal religious systems in Japan ; 

*t (he bead of which is 
vMr As other imported from China or Thibet, 
srideh is simply with 
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among the Japanese under the name of Amnaa 
(wHeb m\ mi whose priests form the most numer- 
ous and influential of the Budhiit orders. Slebold 
seems to consider them as purs monotheists. At the 
head of tho Budliist hierarchy is a high-priest called 
Xaoo , resident at Miako. With this dignitary rests 
the appointment of the Zhgdbs, or superiors of the 
monasteries in which the mrahist clerg} live. Great 
revenues arc attached to the monasteries, and the 
Tundies arc strictly subject £n the civil authorities. 
They have no direct temporal power, there is no ap- 
peal to the secular arm, no civil punishment* fo* 
heiosy, and no religious vqws perpetually binding, 
all being at liberty, so far as the civil law is concerned, 
to enter or leave tho monasteiics at pleasure. Be- 
sides the regular clergy, there are also wandering 
monks, who li\e on alms, pretending to drive away 
evil spirits, to find lost articles, to discovci robbers, 
to deteumne the guilt or innocence ot accused par- 
ties, to predict the future, to cure dp&poratc male- 
dies, and to perform other wondois, which they do 
chiefly through the medium of a child into whom 
they pretend to make a spirit enter, able to answer 
all thoir quest tons Of these mendicant monks the 
most numerous and influential aio tho Jammaihw 
(which see), or mountain priests, which belong not to 
the JIudhtHia or Budadoutts, but to the Shutout* 

When the Portuguese first landed in Japan in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, they found, 
that although the mass of the people were under 
the influence of grosB superstition, there was a class, 
chiefly belonging to the upper tanks of society, who 
regarded all the difletciit religions of tho country 
with secret lmrcduhty or even contempt. These 
persons who wire known ip Japan by the name ot 
Storfotut, and their doctrine bj that of Stuto, were in 
reality Cum u< jans (which *(<), or tollower* of the 
great Chinese sag< pi philosophic , but to*avoid 
being charged with a complete disregard of All reli- 
gion, they outwardly conformed in religious practice 
to the ancient national system of the SintouU 
Like other Budhists, the Budsdoists ot Japan be 
li**ve in the doctune of thq transmigration of souls, 
and as a natuial consequence, are averse to the use 
of animal food, and this abstinence is also enjoined 
by the religion of Stnto, which d< nounces as impure the 
act of killing any animal, or being sprinkled with 
the slightest drop of blood Animals are not found lit 
great vapoty m the country, yet from time immemorial 
the Japanese have pps6iss<d the horse, the 
buffalo, the dog, and the cat , but none of 
ever used as food. A strange notion has frstyi 
Cient times been entertained in regard tq 
which the) look upon as a sort of evil deRv/Wwft 
any Japanese is m aruunttanrae of dodte#<pU 
culty, he lays down a plate of nee and MjfMf * 
tecnflce to lus fox, and if any part of 
peared before the next day, tetfg* 
able omen. The UNctcdbee JSsmI 
sacred animal#, whmH ere ttet to be 
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7 j T 4tftyis being much addicted to sttpeniti- 
Wi%4 Invented a number of imaginary creatures 
^tk^9f regard with a species of reverence. The 
4Nto0tt» who is also a dreaded monster among the 
Chmaee; the Kirin, a winged quadruped, and the 
a beautiful bird of paradise, are all accounted 
peculiarly sacred. 

One great feature of the Japanese religion ia their 
attachment to festivals, of which they have live great 
annual ones, besides three inferior, which are celebrat- 
ed every mouth with the utmost hilarity. Ono of the 
roost important of the festivals is the Matsuri (which 
see), an annual feast held in honour of the god Suwct, 
the patron of the city of Nagasaki. It consists of 
processions, plays, and dances, got up at the expense 
of ten or eleven streets, who unite every yeai foi this 
propose. There aie several festivals sacred to Smoa, 
6f which the chief is held on the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth days of the ninth month. 

No country abounds to a gi cater extent than Ja- 
^ pan in places dedicated to lehgions worship, or ob- 
jects set apart for teligious adoration. Thus Kamp- 
fer remarks ; — 11 Of all the religious buildings to ho 
seen in this country, the Tiia, that is, the Buddhist 
temples, with the adjoining convents, are, doubtless, 
the most remarkable, as being far suponor to all 
others, by their stately height, curious roofs, and 
numberless other beautiful ornaments. Such as are 
built within cities or villages, stand commonly on 
rising grounds, and in the most conspicuous places 
Others, which are without, are built on the ascent of 
hUls and mountains. All are most sweetly seated, — 
a curious view of the adjacent country, a spring 01 
rivulet of clear water, and the ueighbotuhood of a 
wood, with pleasant walks, being necessary for the 
Spots on which these holy structures aro to be built 

a AO these temples are built of the best cedars and 
firs, and adorned within with mauy carved images 
tn the middle of the temple stands a fine altar, with 
One or more gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candle- 
stick, With sweet-scented candles burning before it. 
Thu Whole temple is so noptly and curiously adorned, 
that one would fancy himself transported into a 
Roman Catholic church, did not the monstrous shape 
of the idols, which are therein worshipped, evince the 
contrary. The whole empire ia full of these temples, 
and their priests are without number. Only in and 
about Uiako they count three thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-three temples, and thirty -seven 
thousand and ninety-three Siukku, or priests, to at- 
tend them. 

14 The sanctity of the Mia, or temples sacred to the 
gods of old worshipped in the country, requires also 
that they should he built in some lofty place, or, at 
tawfc* at some distance from unclean, common 


grounds. I have elsewhere observed that they are 
•ftttkded only by secular persons. 4 neat broad 
Wlklk tutus lit from tl\p highway towards these teTO* 
pM»t f *4$ the beginning of the walk is a stately and { The and & - 

. « ' > / 1 _ 


with a square table, about a foot 
which the name of the god to whom the \ 

consecrated is written or engraved in 
ters. If you come to the end of the walk' ' 
sometimes several hundred paces long, insU^ 
pompous, magnificent building, you find nothing 
a low, mean structure of wood, often all hid am 
trees And bushes, with one single grated window 
look into it, and within either all empty, or acton 
only with a looking glass of metal, placed In 
middle, and lwng about with some bundles of i 
or cut white paper, tied to a long string, in form . 
fringes, as a mark of the purity and sanctity of theN 
place. The most magnificent gales stand before the 1 
temples of Tamo dai sin, of Faizman, and of that 
Kami, or god, whom particulai places choose to wor* > 
ship as their tutelar deity, who takes a more purlieu- • 
lar can* to pioteci and defend them. 

u Other leligious objects travelkis meet with along $ 
the roads, are the Fotoge, or foreign idols, chiefly • 
those of Amidu and Ditrisoo, as also other monstroua , 
images and idols, which we found upon the highway# J 
m several places, at the turning in of sideways, near 4 
budges, convents, temples, and other buildings.;' 
They aie Bet up partly as an ornament to the place, * 
partly to remind travellers of the devotion and wor 
ship due to the gods. For this same purpose, drew 
ings of these idols, printed upon entire or half sheet! ' 
of paper, aro pasted upon the gates of cities and v{U 
logos, upon wooden posts, near bridges, and in several ' 
other places upon the highway, which stand th# 
most exposed to the traveller’s view. Travellers, 
however, are not obliged to fall down before them, 
or to j>ay them any other mark of worship and ; 
spect than they are otherwise willing to do. 1 J 

11 On the doors and houses of ordinary people (for ! 
men of quality seldom suffer to have theirs thus dis- 
figured) there is commonly pasted a sorry picture pi 
one of their Lares, or house gods, printed upon a hull i 
bheetof paper. The most common ia the block-homed! 
Giwon, otherwise called Godsu Ten Oo — that kj* 
according to the literal signification of the Chinese 
characters for this name, the ox-headed prince qjr 
heaven — whom they believe to have the power w' 
keeping the family from distempers, and other un- 
lucky accidents, particularly from the sroallrpoV: 
which proves fatAl to great numbers of tbeir chil- 
dren. Others fancy they thrive extremely well,. and 
live hAppy, under the protection of a countryman^ 
Jeso, whose, monstrous, frightful picture they | 
upon their doors, being hairy all over his body, 
carrying a large sword with both hands, which* 
believe he makes use of to keep off, and, as St W r 
to parry, all sorts of distempers and misfortunes \ 
deavouring to get into the house. H * Z* 

44 On the fronts of new *pd pp&tf bousel ti 
sometimes seen dragons* or devils' ?+*** 
with » wide open mouth, lame to 4 ** 1 1 
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\jflw' MaUomcdans in Arabia and Persia— have the 
^'iame placed over the doors of l heir houses, by the 
|fTr%lstful .vpeet of this monstrous figure to keep off, 
\ii$ the let tot *ay, the uniouR from disturbing the 
1 peace of families, 

u Often. also, they put n branch of trn F-tfOxt Slim- 
'm& r anist'-treo over thou dom.... which i.$. m lib** 

. manner, believed to brim; good luck into their 
'houses; or else liverwort, winch iliev fumy hath 
j- tlt« particular virtue to keep ort evil apiriitf. or sumo 
: other plants or buuiches of tret*"-. In tillages iln»y 
j '’often place oust their doors their indulgence Imvcs. 
\ which they brine; b;u L Irmi their pilgrim-ige to I.*je 
J thinking also, by thia moans to bring hnpjmiess ami 
prosperity upon their houses. Olliers past#* loti" 
strips of paper to their doors, which the, adben hih *»» 
the several religion* sects and convims aie presented 
with by their i Iciuy, f«n* some small giutuity. Then* 
are odd, unknown ch;ir:ich rs. and divei.* forms of 
prayers. \uit ti) on these pup, r.s. which tin* Mip"rsti 
lions lirndv )wlie»'e to have tin* infallible \irhie «»f 
roupiriii.; ami keeping off nil maimer of inidortnm . 
Many moie ;miuL i< the like uatma are pa-tod tn 
their dinar, air.'dn -! the plague, di -.temperi*. am! par 
ticuJar misfortune*. 'I !u ie. is. i!->, • »nt- u jain. l 
poverty.*’ 

Ib/liyioiu pil-p im.-o s form a prominent tcipiiiv 
ment of the teliirtona of Jupnit. Of these the most 
celebrated is that, to IjjJK (wliich nr). Pilgrims 
•iho frequently \ frit the thirtyrtl.iec principal Qcan 
vvoy or 0\Ni>\ (which see). lomphs which are .scat 
Icivcl over the whole country. Tinvellerf* in dnji:u» 
(ell iin, that a>- they pi.-s al mg the roads they meet 
with pilgrims wearing only a little straw ala-uf ilnii 
waists, wliu are on their way to vidt cur.iiit temple- 
iu tin* hopr. of obtaining d*d'\ei.w» from some lalal 
diMemper which h.ad .■« i/ed either tin ni>el»« or soon 
ikW relative.. The roads swarm also with h« g/i.,;. 
oiotjlis, and Jir'unn or nuns win Rob'd t mi bob 
upon nine*. Some mendicants, to at tract euinprfrsioi:. 
tire shaved and dressed like UrnM* priest*, with ;• 
portion of their sacred writings bcfc.'i ihim. vine!* 
th'iy protend to l»c hosdy em/aged in reading : other' 
arc found sitting near .v>nm river or nit.inii'; wt. 
performing h AVe'/w.i, that ii, ft certain ccu-mony ft,.-- 
the relief of departed souls; otheis sit upon the rua.l 
all day long upon a small coarse mat, having a (la< 
bell lying before them, which they beat continually 
with a small woodcu hammer, while they repeat in a 
plaintive singing tone the word A r auwfo y whhh i: ; 
contracted from Naum Amidas BurUv, i\ short l<>rm 
< of prayer wherewith they address A widu? as i ht* 
f patron and advocate of departed souls. 

The worship o t anceaiora which so remarkably 
evaiU among the Chinese is not altoget her unknown 
Ity Japan. Every month on the day of the aiicc*- 
f’-tor'® decea^| for fifty years or more, food, .wcet- 
and fruits are set before the I pay (which see). 
jfRft fifteenth day of the seventh Japanese month fr 
V*. feifti vaJ , de vet ed to the honour of parents and an- 



ccstm». Every Japanese whose parent b aio mill 
alive account r this a irnppy day, and if irannvd, ho 
acuih a present to hia parents. A rcpftflt of vegp* 
tab) cm and fruits is act before the and in the 

middle is placed a \am* in which perfume* arc bund, 
and other \»m i h containing liowors. On the following 
day ric-, t«a. ami other Articled of food arc sorved 
U[» to the Jfitr;* as to In ing guests. On tlui evenings 
of both the fonrlmnth iutd liltccmh days of the 
mouth, lanirms Mmpcudcd from long Immhoos «re> 
li’/hieil In foe each giave- atone, and rtdVeahments 
an* also pUcvd tin re. Urfove daylight of t ho six* 
tiM-htl,. tt„- urticli^ j'laocd at the graves Are packed 
into xinsill boan of straw, prnwdcd with sails of paper 
or ebnh. w tiii'li arc runic d in jM'ma'Hvioii with vocal 
and in- tromciital im iwe t*» tin* wfiO'r .-idi*, where they 
are I’luie hcd J > y wsn nt thoni-^iog the .« ou Is of ihu 
dead, v.Im aro Ruppnstd »m\\ to nturji to their 

VIM\ e-\ 

When t Jin /hnVt m* chief priest canonizes Any 
one wl'n has been durin* 1 ; life nonarktible loe his 
\irtne.- he comes to he raubed among the Camis 
( which sect, or protecting spirits whom the Japan- 
i-c. particnl.-ul) the Siiiloi.-I'-, worship, offering weri* 
tires to tlicm, jii'.ti budding A / /Vf.s or temples to their 
lu-timir. 1 Kitied Uu r s or hnrois, indeed, form Iho 
principal nods of the dajtnm-.se, hut the temples which 
the *S ’intouitn build to them arc far iiil’cnor t.o the, 
Ilmb-do lomplcs, whicji are iisu.dlv Mtuatod on Koine 
idcwited spot sill rounded willt beautiful groves 
K\on the ttmplc ot / v/. , wbi<h is lield in such ho;j- 
• iijj- that, ii i rt called Ihn the temple, of the 

tlnd, i *- 1 a plain w-x.di u cactioo. covcied with 
•-tra w; and iusid.- no j-faJm* nr im :*};*. 1 is seen, but 
s'anplv a la«;o‘ bray-u minor, whii l» i< designed to 
s*. i’di..lr/c flu all and all-kiiou ing Hod. To 

1 1 1 . < temple i-Miy S, ••■{/. ist one I mite a-^ear, or at 
|...isi ..nee in bi- hie lirue, |s< rf*»rm ft pilgrimage*, 
which 3.-' ivdb'd A v »////.vi. 'I In- Smtoisrn, iudond, of 
dapiines.- a » it i.jidty ir. the worship of u peojde ovi- 
diiitly of Mongolian e\lr«ctioi», and well duscrilad 
by Ifougi ii)on\ as “ prolune, earthlv, epicuican, 
wbi.d, tie-in**' not to be ttauraided by the i’uar <•( 
(bid, which on)) eeiebrmtOR joiouft ft'Sliwdn. which im 
ciiav.eAt rized by a icimality wholly ;s oxual iu Its 
iiHtmv, which line no bcli< I i/i hell, hut which must 
lift governed by the M.vep 't laivs. M 'I’hf i«lcns whieh 
t boM: heftth'-rvs cut(!tftin of the future rewards of ihft 
righteous and pu , is j -bn , » s»t *- oS the wicked, arc gf(>Si 
i*i the cxifine. In ilu-n vi» j w lie* jmul of ft gOoil 
man at, (hatb win:"* if- way to u sort of Ely^iau 
fiftld«. which arc '-ituatc/f hciieatfi tho thirty third 
heavs-n. wiido the "* nt of a tvhkfdtrtan i« tx r uiw><J 
adm'haiicc, and d n-meil ro wander like a vagabond 
around il.x aboih , ot blifR. or. aa many of thft Jft- 
jffinr.-c belle w. to »*r.tcr imo /ox-on, — animals whirh 
arc f irhci ; li^iiv- -Ivca devils, or The abode® of devil®. 

When V c fMx<f(ri*t<\ or tb® wVirshippm oiBudha y 
rriftii..! ttifeir appearance in Japan, about the «*th 
<-i;i fury of our ora, Ihdhhm wma embraced by * 
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mH miwmismtty. 
he matter, by mtogttug some of tha 
practice* of the old religion of their 
that of Budha, which had been im-~ 
from China or Nepaul. It b remark* 
y new region which embraced Budfdm 
it name to the founder of the system, 
in Ceylon, Fo in China, Ohakia-Mw*ni 
Mongolian Tartars, Sommtim-Codcm 
epaulette, and Amidas among the Ja- 
|panese ; the last mentioned being not Chalria, how- 
lever, whom they believe to have been bom b, c. 
|;;J0£7, bat tbe Adi- Budko, or first Budha of the 
^Hepaulese, who was not a human sage, but the 
^Divine Being. 

%J f .While Bwdsd&Lm rapidly gained ground among 
^*h£ Sintoitts, it met with violent opposition from the 
y,€m/kmjMUi who hod already become a powerful 
f^'part^ : 'in Japan. A Budliist devoteo, however, 
!;|tfriyed froth India, who speedily succeeded in turn- 
’the tide of popular favour towards Budsdoism, 
/This he chiefly accomplished by means of miracle! 
^Which hO professed to perform. One, in particular, 
gWrOught a powerful impression upon the people, 
pnib was the transportation of an image of Amidcu 
Cft&m China into a province of Japan, where it first 
f-ttade its appearance, crowned with rays of light. 

temple was immediately erected in honour of this 
grotty, who from that time became the most popular 
^m$eet of worship. Some time after this event, 
made great progress in Japan, in ccm- 
|^|hence of the ardent and unwearied labours of 
a devoted missionary of the system. 

|0The JsjMincse are singularly addicted to the wdr- 
vfhtp of idols. " Their squares and highways,” as 
Pioart informs us, ‘‘are always honoured with the 
^presence of some idol, which is erected there either 
/With a view to kindle dames of devotion in the souls 
of travellers, or with an intent only to support and 
protect the place. There are idols erected likewise 
M their bridges, and round about their temples, 
chapels, and convents. The people purchase either 
ijtya pictures or images *of these idols. The former 
% Ate* for the generality, drawn on a sheet, or half a 
of paper. They are pasted, like bills cor ad- 
#^xtbements, upon the gates of their cities, and other 
buildings, or on posts at the comer of their 
and streets. The people, however, are not 
j\ C^llged, as they pass by, to prostrate themselves, or 
before them. /They have generally, 
image of their domestic and tutelar gods 
^befotethe doors of their houses. 11 
; All the gods of Japan sire represented in a gigantic 
or monstrous form sitting on the dower of a plant 
which the Japanese call Taruto* The idob are all gilt, 
,;^d thety heads encircled with mya, onsd th a crown** 
ggWbnd, a sort of rabre, ora cap or hat in the Oh&iese. 
Auimal-worshipbpraetbed b Japan, 
^probably, id the , notion tjbuat theliviag 4MK& 
$*7 adore v 
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likeness to Jiuman beings, atm^;_ , t 
from the Japanese, who have Vitale v 
temple dedicated exclusively to this specie* 
ship. If the stag b not also an otyfecfcof 
it is at all events held in such veneration, ^ 
is allowed to attempt to kill it. StouM' i 
pen to die of wounds in the public StreetS^tlm; 
of the street where such an event happened! 
be forthwith demolished, and the effect! of 1U; ^ 
bitants seized, sold, and the proceeds deposi^f 
the public treasury. Dogs are Abo highly 
and large numbers of these anfmab are qi 
upon the inhabitants, who are obliged by law/ 
nurse them when sick, and to bury them wheil 4 r ‘ 
On the authority of Froes, a Romish missionar; 
are informed that in one part of Japan, at 
the fish found in a certain river are accounted i 
and it is reckoned sacrilege to kill them. 

The most extraordinary temple in Japan b < 
situated near Miako, which is sometimes termed 
Temple of Ten Thousand Idols, and of which w6 haV 
given an engraviug in the present work. This 
is thus described by the Dutch compiler Of the 
si e8 to Japan : — “ In the middle of the temple tty 
is a gigantic figure of an idol, that has hb ear! bd 
hi! head bald, And chin shaved, much like a Brail, 
over his head, and under the canopy that cover! h 
hang five or six little belb. On each side of 
that is, on the right And the left side of the throne' 
which this deity is sitting, there are Several statu 
of armed men, Moors dancing, wizards, magicboty 
and devils. There are likewbe several represent 
tions of thunder and the winds. Round about 4 
walls of the temple, on the right hand undent 
loft, are a thousand idols all resembling 
Each idol is crowned, has thirty arms, and 
heads upon hb breast. They are aU made of 
gold ; every individual decointion belonging tottira 
as abo to the temple, is likewbe of the same ptecj©u| 
metal.” Kttmpfer’s description of it b otetffotyli 
different I— 4 * In the middle of the pagoda t , \imM| 
“ sits a prodigious large idol, which has atx*r to? I 'djj 
arms and hands. Sixteen black demigods, ofgigi& 
tic stature, are planted round about him.; * At *™ 
considerable distance there' are two 
idob, one on the right hand, and the ''bthiAr^w 
left, which are all gilt, and all standings j 

has several arms. .It is necessary to^ammai^|H 
that the multiplicity of arms and handS-nt ^M!^^ 
b a symbol of, the power oftheidol f 
kind ^of shepherds 1 gfe 

Ith ty, ' and all of them' 'ona'iiiml^na^i o i ilillal 
Thdrbe^a are nmwt(t«d[ 
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JASIOIANS-JAVA (Rkugion of). 


conspicuous, and attract the eyes of (be do* for the 
votees.” rcprt'W 

Besides the five annual festivals of the Japanese, JA1 
which are seasons of recreation rut her than of dovo- the lar, 
tiun, they have also sacred processions, which they pelago 
term MaTSUIU (which see), when they carry their origin, 
gods in shrines constructed for the purpose. From quart ei 

the first visit of Europeans to Japan in the sixteenth and C 
century, frequent attempts have been made by the suppos 
various maritime, nations to open up commercial com- before 
muni cat ion with a people so numerous and wealthy notice, 
as the Japanese. Portugal led the way, and was temple 
followed by Holland, England, Spain, and Russia, found 
and finally by the United States, which recently dc.s- matin 
patched an expedition to Japan, under Commodore estahli 
Perry. Each, in succession, has failed, and to this ruins, 
day Japan may be considered as shut out from the must i 
fellowship of the other nations of the world, with the Fro 
single exception of a solitary Dutch vessel being romuii 
allowed annually to visit the port of Nagasaki, which 
Romish missionaries have from time to time attempted been c 
to obtain a settlement in Japan, but to no purpose; oft we 
and no Protestant church has over boon allowed to imlica 
obtain accoss to the country for the diffusion among provai 
the natives of the knowledge of Divine truth. fjurlln 

JA81I)IAN9. See Yuztiu of fin 

J AS I UtO, a name which the Sintnuts of Japan firm a 
use to denote a Mia or temple, with all its appur- past, 
tenancos. of the 

JASSASA (At), Arab., the Spy, a beast whose to the 
appearance the Mohammedans believe will be one of ina 
sign of the approach of the day of final judgment, the is 
“When the sentence shall be ready to fall upon its m 
them,” says the Koran, “ we will cause a beast to pears 
come forth unto them out of the earth, which shall the or 
apeak unto them.” This boast, it is believed, will shitm] 

i • 1.1... 1. ~X* HI „ II 


for their virtues and great qualities. The Arabians 
represented Juuk under the figure of a horse. 

JAVA (Kkligion of). This island forms one oi j 
the largest of the Sunda Islands in the Eastern Archi* 
pelago. The population seem to have been of Tartar 
origin, their ancestors having migrated from that 
quarter of the Asiatic continent lying between Siam 
and China. This migration Sir Stamford Raffles 
supposes to have been of very ancient data, long 
before the Barman and Siamese nations rose into 
notice. It i;; ust on idling lu»w extensive a variety of 
temples and sculptures of great antiquity are to be 
found everywhere throughout the island ; and as it is 
matter of history that Mohammedanism became tlio 
established religion of .lava in A.n. 1 *176, all these 
ruins, in so far ms they partake of a Pagan character, 
must of course lie referred to an outlier period. 

From the. peculiar appeal /.nee of the architectural 
remains of the temples, and the. ancient inscriptions 
which arc discovered on them, the conclusion 1ms 
be.cn drawn by Unifies and others that they consist 
of tw<# scries, an older and a more rorcml. the former 
indicating that the religion of fhulhii at one time 
prevailed in .Java, and the latter indicating that 
Uudhi'wi was superseded by the more modern sy -tem 
of ftrafnnanism or JIiinI/iinm y which still retains ho 
firm a hold of the natives, although, for four centuries 
past, the Moslem faith has been the dominant religion 
of the country, that they are still devotedly attached 
to their ancient Pagan institutions. The true condition 
of matters may lm learned hy comparing the Klate of 
the island of .lava witli that of the island of Ibfii in 
its neighbourhood. The whole island of Java ap- 
pears to have been eoi verted to Mohammedanism in 
the course of the sixteenth century. The mini* Of 
snor'd edifices and statues which abound there AM 


make its appearance in the temple of Mecca, or on 

« mrit Safa, or in the territory of Tayef. It is to he 
ty feet high, or, according to some, us high as the 
clouds. It will appear lor three days, showing only 
a third part of its body. This monster will he com- 
puted of different species of animals, having the head 
of ahull, the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, 
the horns of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, the, hfreatt 
of a lion, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs 


all of a Iiiulhi'il or ffiudu typ«*, while the prew*n. 
inhabitants profess the religion of the Koran. In 
Ilfili, on the other hand, not more than one iu two 
hundred of the natives are Mohammedans, and the 
great body of the people profcsH the creed of the 
Hindus, and observe it M instil ntions, although I tin- 
dni.srn lias become extinct in # th(j rest of the Indian 
Archipelago. “ On Java,” says Sir Stamford 1 hi files, 
“this singular arid interesting system of religion is 


of a camel, the voice of an ass, and the colour of a 1 classed among the antiquities of the island. Here it 


. tiger. This beast will bring along with it the rod of 
f Moses and the seal of Solomon; with the former 
;; smiting all believers on the face, and marking them 
Jv.’frith the word Mumm , or believer ; with the latter 
| smiting all unbelievers also on the face, marking 
Itbemwith the word C&fer, or infidel, that every one 


is a living source of action, and a universal rule ot 
c . i duct. The present at.vc ot Mali may he con* 
biderod, therefore, as a kind oi commentary on the 
ancient condition of the natives of Java. Hinduism 
has here severed society into canton; it has introduced 
its dh initios ; it extended its ceremonies into 


Ltbem, with the word Ctfer, or infidel, that every one its d» unties; it ha^ extenaeu u» aainuuim 
fjmy bo fully known on the day of judgment. This most of the transaction* of life; it has enjoined or 
which will speak in Arabic, will, in addition to recommended some oi it* severest sacrifices, such as 


|§;jffl;thiB, demonstrate the folly of all religions except the horning ot a widow on the funeral pile of her 
^i^'ICuaaulman. husband : but yet the iiidividuahretaiiis all the native 

B^ftUEfKy or Yauk, one of the five deified men manlinw of his character, and *11 the fire of the 

in the Koran as having been worshipped savage slate.” Mr Crawford, who visited B41i in 

Imeient Arabians. They are supposed to 1814, says that the religion of BiU has been con* 

P who had been distinguished sidered as of two descript 5 ms, ^hat of Tiudlia, and 


JEALOUSY (Water of)-JEHOVAH. 


that of Brahma. The Budhists are said to "have 
coma first to the country. Of the Brahmans of 
SeUJU f or Shiva, nine generations are said to have 
passed over since their arrival. 

One of the most interesting and striking evidences 
of the fact that Burlhimn anciently prevailed in Java, 
is the temple of Boro Jiodo , probably Bara Budka , 
Or the groat Budlia, situated in the mountainous and 
romantic territory of Kadon, immediately to the east 
of Cherihon. J( is a square structure of hewn stone, 

, each side 520 English feet long, and 110 feet in 
height. It is built on the summit of a small hill, 
and consists of a series of six enclosing walls, crowned 
by a dome. The, outer and inner side of each wall 
is covered with a profusion of sculpture, including 
between 300 and 400 images of Emilia, from whom 
the temple may possibly have received its name. 
At Brainbanan, however, in the district of Mutaram, 
there is a most extensive display of aueient architec- 
ture, the. temples, though built of hewn stone, being 
small, and clustered in groups, of which the largest 
is that called the Thousand Temples. Jt occupies a 
apace f»00 feet in length by 550 in breadth, within 
which arc four rows of small buildings, surrounding a 
large central one. The whole group has four en- 
trances, each facing a cardinal point, and guarded by 
two gigantic, statues, each nine feet high, though in 
ft kneeling attitude, and clcxcii feet in circuit. 

As a further proof that, the .Javanese were inti- 
marely connected in religion with the Hindus, it may 
bo mentioned that the Kawi, or ancient .Javanese 
character, and which is accounted sacred, is nearly 
allied to, and indeed has a large infusion of, the 
Sanscrit. Figures of Hindu deities, such as Brahma, 
Oaneaa , Mnhwlvm , and others, are to be found in 
abundance. 

The religious festivals of the Javanese now cor- 
respond with those of the Mohammedans gene- 
rally; but on the occasion of the funeral of a de- 
parted relative, or in honour of his memory, they 
observe solemnities on the seventh, fortieth, one hun- 
dredth, or thousandth day after his decease. Those 
who intend to observe them assemble on the precod- 
ing evening, in order to read some portion of the 
Koran. Before the guests partake of the meal, the 
principal person present generally addresses the A1 
mighty in a prayer which alludes to the occasion, 
and expresses gratitude for the repast. 

^SpEALOUSY (Water ok). This water, which is 
described by Moses as the bitter water that causeth 
the curse, was Appointed bv the law of Moses to 
be drunk by an Israeli tish woman suspected of 
infidelity to her husband, but denying her guilt. 
The mode of preparation and administration of 
this water is minutely detailed in Num. xi. 5 — 29. 
The priest was commanded to write the curses in a 
book, and having washed those curses into the water, 

It was thus said to become bitter, or impregnated 
with the curse. The effect j>roduced upon the Sus- 
pected woman wfyo was called upon to drink this 


water of jealousy was dreadful. If guilty she fell 
constrained to confess ; and the rabbins tell US that 
a woman who confessed in sucli circumstances was 
not put to death, bur only divorced without dowry. 
An ordeal of this kind was well fitted to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was appointed, and could 
not possibly injure the innocent. 

JEBIS, the god of the sea among the SintoisU of 
Japan. He is worshipped both by fisJiermen and 
merchants, and is usually represented as sitting upon 
a rock near the sea-shore, with an angling rod or line 
in one imrnl and a fish in the other. 

JEHOVAH, the incommunicable name of the 
Supreme Being, denoting his self-existence. It was 
not revealed before the time of Moses, and hence the 
declaration mode in Exodus vi. 3, “ And I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
was 1 not known to them." It is identical with J AH, 
and is intended to describe the incommunicable 
essence which iho Apostle John expresses in the 
Apocalypse by a periphrasis, 41 He that is, and was, 
mid is to come.” The Jews usually substitute tor 
the word Jehovah, which they are afraid to pronounce 
m* to write, the word Adomi, or Lord. After the 
Babylonish Captivity, the Jews left off pronouncing 
it, and thereby lost its true pronunciation. In our 
authorised translation the word is generally translated 
Lord, in capital letter*. The Septuagint also renders 
it. the Lord. Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius, inform 
| ms that in their time the Jews left the name Jehovah 
in their copies written in the. Samaritan character, 
instead of the Hebrew or Chaldee, lest strangers 
should profane and misapply it. The Jews, as Josephus 
informs us, call this name of God the TetnigramincUon, 
or the name with four letters, and they believe that 
if any man knows the true pronunciation of it, he 
cannot fail to be heard by God. Simon the Just, 
they allege, was the last who was acquainted with it. 
They say that the angels are not at liberty to utter 
the word Jehovah, and that, by virtue of this name, 
which was inscribed on his rod, Moses performed 
all his miracles. 

The Jewish Cabbalists attach tin utmost import-, 
nnce to the word Jehovah, which they allege not 
only to be the peculiar name of tlie Divine essence; j 
but also to designate the Aziluthic world, or wokdd ' 
of emanation, which contains the ten Sephiroth.' 
The first of the four Hebrew letters of which it con- ] 
sists has a twofold signification, the point of the letter/ .,,- 
denoting the Supreme crown, which some Cabba^;-! 
also call the central point, while the letter itself' '4#^ ' 
notes Wisdom; the second letter, Understanding^ V" | 
the third, which is equivalent to six, implies theneJtA ; 
six numerations ; and the fourth signifies the I 

And last. Manasseh Ben Israel remarks thtit 
four letters may be differently arranged, 
form twelve different words, aU signifying 4< 

In this respect, he says, the word Jehovah*!? 
alone, for n > other word can be found I 
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•dmlt of being »p transposed, without a change of 
signification. It is further alleged by the Cabbalists, 
as we learn from an intelligent writer, that “ the 
seven nations which jwople the eaith have their 
princes in heaven, who surround the throne of the 
Eternal, as officers ready to execute his pleasure. 
They stand around the name Jehovah, and upon 
the first day of every year petition for & certain por- 
tion of blessings to be conferred upon their people 
during that period. This is expressive of the dc- 
pendance of these princes for all rheii knowledge in 
the art of government on the Fountain and Source 
of all knowledge, from whom cornet h down cveiy 
good and perfect gift. It is further said that all the 
knowledge and felicity destined for a particular 
nation was granted to the prince of that nation Jipoii 
the first day of every year. This cii eumstaudP d is 
tinguishes the Jcwb from all the other natrons, be- 
cause the name Jehovah is pcculuit to them, and 
they may, every day of the \ ear, iceeivo such IjIcsk- 
ings as are needful. To this apply the words of the 
prayer of Solomon * 1 The Lord our God he with us, 
as he was with our fathers : let him not leave us, not 
forsake us. And let these my wmds, wluiewith I 
have made supplication befoie the Lord, be nigh 
unto the Lord our God day and night * And 
David, speaking of other nations, says, * They shall 
pray unto God, and he shall not save them. 1 That 
is, the nations shall supplicate their princes for 
additional blessings to those granted unto them upon 
the first day of the year, but they shall supplicate in 
vain.” “ The Cabbalists also teach,” says the same 
writer, “ that when God treats with the heathen 
nations, he assumes all his splendour and inajestu 
greatness; but when he condescends to treat with 
the Jews, he appears in all Ins unveiled amiablcness. 
and converses in a lumiiiar manner, or gives full 
manifestations of the n 'tie Jehovah. 1 They that 
know thy name will put *»eir trust in thee. 1 Ac 
cordingly, the wise men say that the name Jefiovah 
is pronounced and written in the temple in n pioj or 
maimer, but in the provinces it n onl) oxprt ^sed b) 
pimames and circumlocutions, obviously teaching the 
plain truth, that the Jews knew God better than the 
other nations, and that this name will appear in »11 
its divine and luminous splendour to the saints and 
angels in the state of full perfection and glory. 

“ These mysterious Cabbalists liave another method 
of developing the mysteries contained in the name 
Jehovah. They attribute to each of the letters a 
r specific value, which depends upon their local station 
jfrota the letter Jod, and form significant combinations 
\ gf, these letters. They form a name of the value of 
of forty-two, and a third of seventy- 
ch of these they assign a particular 
with particular power to avert cala- 
rfer favours. They conclude this part 
i by stating the vast importance of 
it conceptions of thdy^me of God, 
Mgnificathms of they no, in order 


to pray in an acceptable manner, lest man should 
supplicate for wiath and vengeance when he wished 
to supplicate for pardon and mercy. And they lie- 
lie ve that the highest measure of knowledge and 
perfection is to know the w hole import of the in* 
elhihlc name of Jehovah.” 

JEJUMJ, figure- 1 reading, a eeromotiy observed 
annually among the Japanese, of trampling Upon the 
crucifix, the Virgin Mai y, and other saints. It is under- 
stood to be observed at Nagasaki down to the present 
day mid is piulmhly designed to express the abhor* 
leiite which this mi ugular people entertain for Christia- 
nity ot at least lot that toimof it which the Jesuits <rf 
I Rome bad several times, though without success, 
at tempt id to mt induce into the kingdom of Japan. 
The '.mages used in Kamptei's tunc were about a 
foot long, <ast in brass, and kept iu a particular box 
for the purpose The ceremony took place in the 
presence of the street offieeis Each house was 
entered by turns, two messengers cunyiug the box. 
The images were laid upon the Imre Hoot, and the 
list ot the household being called over, they woie 
inquired mi turn to tread upon them. Young chil- 
dren, not yet able to walk, wero held in their 
mothers 1 arms, so us to touch the images with their 
feet. It 1ms been asserted that the Dutch were 
obliged to engage in tins ceremony, but the state- 
ment is inioricct. 

JEK1KE, an evil spirit among the Japanese, 
which tiny expel by exorcising, a leremony which 
Kampfer describes, telling us that “ m one of his 
voyages he met witliavtssel full of penitents, who 
all rojued out Na mam fit as loud us they could stretch 
their tin oats, in onhr to pi ocuit* ichef to their 
afflicted townsmen, who wcie vm'lnl with a malig- 
nant fever At the sami tune they had recourse to 
fluii grand chaplet, winch, in time ot public distrcAH, 
they alwa) s s.iy sifrini , \ ming and old, pioniiseuously 
together in a rude. The chaplet slides apace 
through the finders of the devotees, and at every 
gnat bead each of them hollows out Namamla, with 
all the external testimonies of iinfeigiif'd sorrow and 
Miieere repentance. If, notwithstanding these the ir 
pious endeavours, the contagion spreads tart hoi, I lie 
same divine service and humiliation is appointed to 
be performed in all their pagodas.” 

JEMMA, the jiidw of the wicked aft<r death 
among tin Japanem , v in* lu holds m a largo looking- 
glass all the most surrt transactions of mankind. 
If, however, the priests uiuru di with Arnidas for 
the sinner, and the r< litmus of the deceased am 
sufficiently HImmI in tlun oderiDgs to the priests, 
Arnidas has siiflii ienl influence with Jemma to pro- 
cure a mitigation of punishment, or eveu a complete 
discharge, so that the burner may return to the world 
again liefore the term allotted for his punishment has 
fully expired. When they have suffered all that baa 
been app inti'll for them, the wicked are supposed by 
the Jajianese Budsdoists to return into this world, 
and to animate the bodies of unclean beasts, such as 


JERUSALEM (New) CHURCH-JESUrrS. 


(Oath, serpents, and such-like animals. The trails- 
migration goes onward, until, in process of time, they 
return to human bodie*, again to pass through 
another series of changes. There is a temple con- 
secrated to Jemma a short distance from Mutko, 
situated in a very delightful grotto, in which likewise 
there is a convent. The figure of Jeuuua. the king 
of the devils, is monstrous, and on each side of him 
are two largo devils, Olio acting as hi.s secretary, and 
registering in a hook all the sins of mankind ; while 
the other roads them distinctly, or rather dictates 
what the secret iiry is to record. The. walls are em- 
bellished with frightful pictures of tortures which the. 
wicked are supposed to undergo. This temple is 
resorted to by crowds of people from all parts, with 
oblations and money in their hands, to redeem their 
souls from the punishments inflicted by so formidable 
a judge. 

JERUSALEM (Nkw) CHURCH. See Swi:i»i:n- 

BOftOEANg. 

JESSEANS, a name which Epiphanins s*iys was 
given to the early Christians; either from Jesse, the 
father of David, or, which is more probable, from the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 

JESUATKS. See Apostolic Ulliiks. 

JESUITS, a religious order of the. Romish Church, 
which was established in the sixteenth century under 
the name of the Society of Jesus. Its founder was 
a distinguished Spanish knight, Ignatius Loyola, who 
was born at (iuipuzcua A. i». 1 101. At an early age 
he was sent as a page to the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, where he acquired all the polish and refine- 
ment of manners which such a situation was so well 
fitted to Alford. It. was not until he. had completed 
his twenty-ninth year that this man, destined to act 
so conspicuous a part in the world, first emerged 
from private into public life. The border provinces 
between France and Spain had long been a source of 
keen contention between the two countries. Ju lf>21 
Francis 1., king of Franco, had despatc hed a large 
army across the borders into Navarre, which, con 
trary to treaties, was then held by Charles of Aus- 
tria. The French anfiy having laid waste the pro- 
vince) of Ouipuzeoa, proceeded to lay siege to Pam- 
peltma. the capital of Navarro. It was on this 
occasion that we. find Loyola in the army of his 
country bravely defending the beleaguered garrison. 
Here ho was severely wounded, and carried to the 
bead -quarters of the French general, who generously 
ordered him to be safely conveyed to the paternal 
mansion near FOtnpeluna. The wounded man reached 


actually appeared in vision to the dying man, and 
from that hour his recovery commenced. . 

A considerable period elapsed before Loyola could 
leave his sick chamber, and the time was chiefly 
pas-ed in devoutly perusing those marvellous legends 
and lives of saints with which Roman Catholic Ute- , 
rat u re abounds. Naturally of an ciithusuuitio teittr \i 
perament, his mind was thrown into a state Of, -; 
feverish excitement by the wonders which he reSdy/^ 
and he vowed, in his zeal, to renounce the world, to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to devote him 
self to the service of (jod and the Virgin. These 
resolutions were strengthened and confirmed by a 
waiuu which he alleged he had seen of the Virgin 
Mother, with the. infant Jesus in her arms. Mean- 
time lie gathered strength both of body and mind, 
and he longed to enter upon that course of self- 
denying austerities which he had marked out for 
himself. Holiness, in bis view, consisted not in the 
renovation and moral exaltation of his nature, but in 
the crucifixion of that nature. IRs heart was set not 
s< i much upon the creation, and growth, and perfec- 
tion of the new man, as upon the annihilation of 
the old man. Loyola had proclaimed war against 
himself, resob ing to deny himself to the indul- 
gence of all the affections, and principles, and ten- 
dencies of liis nature indiscriminately. He set him 
self nightly to chastise himself with the scourge, 
thinking, by the torment of the body, to purge atvay 
the sin of the soul. 

Before he had yet. fully recovered his health, Loyola 
left the paternal home, intending to put in practice the 
resolution lie had formed of making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Rut preparatory to entering upon this 
long journey, lie paid his devotions at the celebrated 
shrine of the Virgin Mary at Montserrat, near Uar 
eelona. On reaching the neighbourhood of Bar- 
colona, he learned that a pestilence was raging in the 
town, and he judged it prudent, therefore, to take up 
bis residence for a short time at Manresa, about nine 
miles distant from Barcelona. Hero he subsisted by , 
bogging from door to door, applied the lash three . 
times every day to his bare shoulders, spent seven 
hours out of the twenty-four in private devotion, 
besides thrice attending public pr. yers at church; 
and every week he confessed to a priest, and received 
the sacrament. Soon, however, he began to feel the 
wretchedness of that destitution and beggaiy to, 
which he had voluntarily reduced himself. In vaiil 
did he practise still more severe austerities and bodily ; ; 
mortifications, liis body only became weaker, Mid. '/‘ 


home, but, notwithstanding the care and attention his mind more perplexed and distracted. . The aptfk^ 
•bestowed upon him, fatal symptoms began to show of his past life rose up in army before him, aadtjtfc* 
themselves, lie became gradually worse, and death his other painful anxieties were added the psogi es- 
teemed to be at baud. The physician pronounced an awakened conscience. 11 A black despair/* sayfij 
the case to Ik? hopeless, and the priest was summoned Mr. fsaac Taylor, « seized him in the midst,, of 
to perform the las* office* of religion, according to spiritual wretchedness; and the thought even of sdfc| 
the rites of the Church of Rome. This was the eve detract*™ hU mind At that rim « ha 

voC Saints Peter Aid Paul, mid at dead of night, as- pled a € 

Romish writers toll us, the Prince of the ApOsdtff { window 

•* i - ‘ 


destruction crossed his mind. At that rime heofc 
pled a cell iri[ a convent of the Dominicans, fet i j 
window of ybich he had been impelled 







He ilm*, howexsr, withheld from thia pur- 
■JjSfrk by lihe Divine mercy ; but be resolved, with the 
ABl of vanquishing or of placating the 1 hs wi )ue. 

to abbtain absolutely from «Ul food, until Ik 
should win back the peace and |oy that hid thus hit 
* him. intermitting no sacred Mr\nu ami no pen 
littceSt lie fasted a day —and two i|nv a thiu."- 

ind four— nay, an out it c week , and lu would have 
persisted in lus resolution hid not the pm*! his 
confessor, and who had almd\ hounbd tht depths 
of his hcait, interposed and etiauU cotninuidul 
Mm to Abandon ho picsufnpruou v in uuh i\ou u» 
that of contending with the Alnm^ht v , m lit 1u 
threatened lam with a denial of thi imnmumon 
should he peisifct AUriind b\ a tine it so tuntu 
he took food then fort , ami foi a tmu, u amid 
some tranquillity Yi tape eddy In id vpsid into tin 
samr condition of uiwaid distils and \vob tempted 
at once to lenminu his ascetic pi i jioai s mid to 
return to tin xvmM md to its enjoyments With 
this teinj fation also hi jcia| pli 1 miwis*/u11x and 
at length and n it bj acnmuluxc ] luu* 4 i hi cxtn 
catml luinst It it omi md foi nu, flout tin si elm- 
geromt i nt nigh me nts 

During the \i*u whuh I oxoU spent in Mum si 
he composed his tuncrkahlc work 1 1 In Spin! uil 
Kxcrcwos, 1 ’ a pi < diution whuh is In Id in tin lupine 
estimation m tin Chinch o! Iloui" lk a bo« k ol ch \o 
tion and a guide to lehgious < onducl In tin B ptin • 
of 152J lie smltd from Barcelona lot Italy and atiu 
A stormy pma*** of five diva, lie rt w hi I <*uln 
whence he walked to Bonn worn out with 1 fa 
tigue and hunger After kissing the feet mil u 
ceivihg the benediction of Pope Adrian Vi In j i t 
ceaded on his lounirx, and arm id at tin iloiy i it v 
on tht 4th of bcp*emhn K>2J lit Alt that In w is 
now privileged to tnad oi Mr it 1 m >urnl an 1 < u 
neatly did he wish that lie inn. lit umam foi a 
lengthened period hi this tin oiue J spot, md i ih/e 
if possible, hi* fondest da\ dnains tin re/tor if ion 
of the schismatic Greeks to the to ninumon c»t Kum 
and the conversion U Christianity of thi U 11 »wni of 
Mohammed Bub e monk* of JuuMbip n fuse i 
to allow the zeal jh Spawn'd to putrid his nt i\ ! 
in Palestine, and be w vs tonipedh d muel is luu k 
however reluctantly, upon the UmrhluiUieiwfhH mil 
prophets, and to jMttn without delay to Luropc 
On reaching Loyola lesolvcd to pit pan 

bbueelf for the ^Bd office' by pacing thiough a 
rqgalor system o^^Bction at Barcelona In < vrly 
not ^^^Lceived the first ludimuit* of 
; but, most laudable deacon ot cha 

he took bk^Be m a class of boys at school, 
in all thJBxcr^scs, and even submitting 
"M- usual discqmne of the institution Aftu 
lug made some progress in the acquisition of thr 
$$ language, ha quitted the school, and enter* d 

e rtdtjr of Alcala, which bad been founded by 
i Cardinal Ximene*. Here agam he was 
ftf t^pqrt wholly to the alms of the 


| ciiantable Instead of devoting himself w6| on* j 
divided attention to the pursuit of lus college studies, j 
i the enthusiast it Loyola burned with a > earning de^re 
lot the cou\pi 8 iou of candor souls Both in private 
arid in public in the stieitn and in the college hath* 
he pleaded with nun about then immortal interests, 
and i vlkd upon tin in tosubdm the flesh by penance* 
and mort rotations ot rveiy kind The heart* of 
mmx him touched hv the diatom sea of the zealous 
student Hit «wspu ions of tht holy office at Toledo 
w u ixutvd by what tlu > luaid of tin* doing* of 

lm> oli mil foi si\ works hi w.ia committed SO 
pi n not was ht lihuittd without the COIldifltm j 
la u In 1 d »wn tint la ah ml 1 nhsMiit from proacb* j 
it _ <n It m luu oilu t« until la lmd fuiishtd hiSStudieSk ! 
ll wan liiiposmbh iui 1 o^olu to Hiibmlt to Sltcfc V 
it ptiu turns «ti 1 tht n ton ou 1 »t i u j hi Nirsted from 
piiMin Ju sit out with si util 1 ki minded com* 
jiniuimv tot 'ulnin u»< i whm mu tiiy with similar 
tmitim nt as at Hull lu ildumiml to repair to 
J’ujih, wuh tlu vuw ot (omfhtui' Iiih luadiintc 
com si it lit iiiii\«isif> In flu. di j>th ol wmtoi, ho I 
1 1 im 1 L 1 on toot, nlom mid without a guide Ha ! 
pi nt <ic \ i v ill pus in prqanng for the pneatly j 
otlu, Mwilwip pluloHophv mil the linguages at 
Mi ut \ ;ur ( olh gf and mti tiding a course of theology 
with th< DiinuiKHm (It had now paused six year* 
in iitfiii 4 iiiiiisf If l»> a it ^ulii com av ot training, for 
pilihi ustfulncsH I Inin tquippid lu endeavoured 
not only to (omi rt tin pr >lli Ut but those alto whom 
la (orisahnd imolvid in 1 ital Inniiv as having 
linbibifi tin opinions ot 1 ut Im ami flu K< toi mutton. 

1 Ins cl i ii woik, lit fi It j dsiivd* d could not possibly 
be mu inphshfd bv ho sin r h un uded ttJoWM lie 
I thothii sti > c t< wm Md to his opinions some of 
tla tun r di'Ojn in In 1 sfnhut* then uttcriding the 
uuiMrsity <>f J'liiH II i In i uniun hub Peter 
Jihr aMi mkI 1 In < * h I rati d Vi iticis XaviCl 
w is thi m \j I mu m J luu/ A I) I io)i*o Hal moron, 
\u »lis Mj lu i » sum um d ikibtdilli Hirnon Rod* 
1101(7(1 An to; ( nidi U Jiy, .lichn f*odure, au^ 

Pi qni i liiomt pjiud the t(jin|iaiiy which gavifc 
mi^in to flu ^o ut\ <f Uhi^i 

1 lus bind u( / ih us iisho uk pit hind round 
I \ « In, mumitdl 1 1 »m aicliit mddivotul spirit, 

uid impr»ss»d with the turn i i i ti n Ji if t hey and 
then hadn wcm mil d l>y (»id t tht discharge of 
a great w«>ik On tin I r >tli « f Vupisi I h O, being 
tin J^^tiv *1 of tl i Ah'-iiihj ti i» oi tin V agin Mwjr, 
the (onipmy aiMiiibk 1 in tJu church ot Moutmarlfe, 
and then Hohrmdv d< dn ate 1 tht msolvi* to ill* Sir* 
vac of the Nix lour pirt ikiu^ together of the Holy 
Lueharirt, and bmdn ^ tl c m* Ives by a solemn OiI% 
to a prrdt won of pox city, a renunciation of thS 
x orld md vbb late devotion to the service of 0 kn| 
and tl t jw d ot * »*N Adding at the same time I 0 m 4 
oilu hpi i *1 ipKoluuoiw —namely, to Attempt A tidft*- 
8 i on to Prthwtim, oj, if frustrate!! In that detijplj to j 
throw thcmtthfft at the feet of {he sovereign pontiff 
without reservation, stipulation^ oondith^ a# g»y j 
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{find, offering to undertake any service which he, the 
vicar of Christ, should call them to perform. Several 
of the members of the Society had not yet finished 
their studies Three veins, tlmietorc, were allowed 
for this purpose, and it was agiecd that they should 
meet in January I.VI7, to carry into effect the designs 
they had formed That year, accordingly, the com> 
panions of Loyola left Paris, and proceeded through 
Prance, Germany, and Switzerland info Italy. At 
Venice they met with their spiritual guide and 
Instructor, who had gone by another route, and 
arrived before them. It was here that the Society 
wits fully constituted, and its rules drawn up and 
agreed to. The members distributed theiuwlvw 
among the hospitals of the city, and freely gave their 
services to the sick and tin* poor. Their object, 
howover, was still kept in view, to carry out their 
proposed journey to Palestine. But before setting 
out for the lloly Land, Loyola despatched his com 
panioitftto Rome, for the purpose of casting them 
selves at the feet of Pope Paul III., and obtaining 
his permission and benedict ion. They were com 
tcously received by the pontiff, all their wishes were 
gratified, and they were amply supplied with gold 
from the Papal treasury. They returned to Venice, 
and rejoined their master, when both he and they 
received priest’s orders from the nuncio there, and 
bound themselves anew to the sen ice of God, of the 
church, and their fellow- men. The next town they 
visited was Vicenza, when* they engaged in preach- 
ing the (iospe) with such unwearied diligence and 
devoted earnestness, that the citizens legarded them 
with the utmost respect and even veneration. Their 
powerful addtesscs on the public streets not only 
drew the attention, but reached the hearts, of their 
hearers, and many who came to mock remained to 
pray. 

It was while the Fat hoi's were at Vicenza that they 
laid down the plans of their society. In the com- 
mencement of the great work to which they deemed 
themselves to he called, they decided to make a new 
proffer of themselves and their services to the Apos- 
tolic See. For this jmrposo Loyola, Faber, and 
Lainoz sot out for Rome, leaving the rest of their 
companions to dispense themselves ns missionaries 
ovor the northern parts of Italy. While journeying 
southwards on foot, Loyola was favoured with one of 
those remarkable visions which h«* was &<> often per- 
mitted to behold. The Eternal Father appeared to 
him in a trance, and by his side stood Jesus, heating 
a large cross, and uttering these words as he received 
Loyola from the Father: " I will be favourable to 
you at Rome.” From the date of this vision, it was 
resolved that the name of the religious order which 
they had formed should henceforth be the “ Society 
of Jesus.' 1 On the arrival of the throe asso- 
ciate* at Rome in ft37, they were admitted to an 
audience of the Pope, who readily gave his solemn 
sanction to their undertaking. They now devoted 
themselves to public preaching and private dealing 


with souls. Two of them officiated ae professor*, d 
theology in the Gymnasium, while Loyola laboured 
in hospitals, schools, and private houses, betideaadn 
ministering t he discipline of the “ Spiritual Exercised 1 * 
to a number of persons of high rank both in chuteh. 
and state. After Loyola and liis two compauiou* 
had laboured thus assiduously for a time, it w*i 
resolved to organize the Society, and for this purpose 
the whole of the Fathers were summoned to Rome 
from the different towns of Italy where they were 
diligently prosecuting their missionary work. When 
they had ull assembled, they renewed their vowa of 
poverty, chastity, and unconditional obedience to the 
Pope, and, after solemn deliberation, fasting, and 
prayer, they elected Loyola to the responsible office 
of general of the order. A petition was now pre- 
sented to Paul III. for a formal recognition of the 
Society. liis Holiness was personally disposed to 
favour the now ordoi, and moie especially as their 
ministrations were so highly npprei iuted in all the 
countries where they were kn r »\n, that application* 
reached Rome from all quartets, requesting them to 
undertake spiritual and even secular offices. John 
III., the king of Portugal, had lung entertained the 
project of terming a mission in India, and his atten 
t mn having hern directed to the newly -established 
order, ns likely to afford suitable agents for conduct- 
ing this great work, he asked and obtained two mem- 
bers of the order to engage in this scrvico. One of 
these was Francis Xavier, wdio earned for himself 
the title of the prince of Romish missionaries. 

The Pope now decided that the time had arrived 
for giving his formal sanction and t ontiruiation to 
the new order. He issued a bull accordingly, dated 
27th September 1540, duly constituting the order 
under the name of the Company of Jesus; and in 
April of the following year, Ignatius Loyola was in- 
stalled a* General of the Order. At first the Society 
was limited by the arrangement of the Pope to Bixty 
members ; but it was soon found to be necessary to 
remove this restriction, and vast accessions wero 
yearly made to its numbers. Loyola was not long 
in discovering that tho influence of the body was 
destined to extend far and wide, not only in all 
countries, but among all classes of men, ’Vein the king 
to the humblest cottager. Within a few year* from 
its first establishment, houses of the Order were es- 
tablished in many countries, in Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and even on the re- 
mote shores of India. To maintain a constant and 
close communication with the centre of influence, 
provincials were appointed in all Romish countries, 
through whom the General at Home was made con- 
stantly aware of all that concerned the interest* of 
the Church and the Order. The Constitutions of 
the Society were carefully revised and digested, 
and preparations were made for establishing Jesuit 
colleges in different countries for the purposes 4?if| 
general education. . 

In 1650, Loyola wrote an earnest letter 
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senior Fathers of the Society, requesting to he re- 
lieved from the generalship which he hail held for 
nine years, and the duties of which he felt himself 
tcarcely able adequately to discharge. All of them, 
with one exception, refused to accept hi* resignation, 
which, accordingly, in deference to the wishes of his 
colleagues, he withdrew. The Society lmd spread 
its intnea e ramifications over the whole of the limn- 
ish church, but Loyola was the mainspring ot the 
movement ; and nowhere did his endea\om^ to pro 
inotc the progress of the Order no et with greater 
opposition than in France. In that country the 
clergy entertained a deep rooted jealous) nnd sus| i 
cion of the Jesuits. The faculty of theology in the 
Sorbonne issued a decree against the Society, but 
Loyola maintained a prudent wiener, and amid all 
the obstacles which impeded its progress, the new 
Order silently and seeutly diflused its principles 
among all classes of the people, and in process of time 
it gained as turn a tooting in Fiance as in any other 
country . 

The accumulated Inhours nnd anxieties of his 
o flier as (ft mini of the Jesuits. <mjd not tail in the 
course of years to weaken the naturally vigorous 
constitution ot Loyola. The member** oi the Order 
therefore elected as his coadjutor a Spanish Jesuit 
named Jernin Nadal, who relieved the (Seiicml of the 
busmens connected with the Society, and left him at 
liberty to devote himself in the evening of Ins days 
to his favourite employ ment, the cate of the suh. 
He did not long survive, however, his rctircmnit 
from active duties, but daily declining, he died on 
the last day of July J55G, in the hixty-filth yeai of 
his age. In 1GG9 tin* Jesuits prevailed on Paul V. 
to admit Ignatius Loyola to the privileges of lii.ATi 
FICAT&on (which see). 

The most famous Jesuit uext to the founder of the 
Order was undoubtedly Francis Xavier, who. by Ins 
almost incredible labours in foreign coniines a> a 
missionary, did a* much to advance the lame of 
Jesuitism abroad, as Loyola by his almost mirat ulous 
exertions at home. The apostle of India, as he ha* 
frequently been tenned, was by birth ah'pnnyud, and 
having been selected by Loyola ;ls a suitable person 
to undertake, the work of a foreign missionary, lu* 
sailed from Lisbon in April 1541, hut did not reach 
the shores of India until May 1512. First at (rou, 
and then on the coast of Malabar, he laboured 
strenuously to turn the heathen from pagan idolatry 
to the reception of Christianity in the form of Ko 
maoism. And his success seems to Iiavc been mar 
vellous. He writes home, “that in one month were 
baptised several thousand idolaters, and that fre- 
quently in one day a well-peopled village was indi- 
vidually baptized.' 1 Thus, in the view of this Je*uit 
missionary, baptism seems to have been identical 
With conversion. The next scene of his labour? was ! 
Japan, which has always been emphatically a toun- 
tiy wholly given to idolatry. Thither he sailed in 
and though he resided among the Japanese 


only two years and four months, he succeeded hi 
winning over many even of the moat bigoted wor- 
shippers of idols to the profession of an adherence to 
the Church of Home. This he contiived to accoiii 
pljsli by compromise, combining heathen tradition* 
with the fact* and doctrines of Christianity. 

Knemii.'iged by the marked sneers* which had 
hitherto artended hi* missionary etlorts, Xavier now 
teamed tlie hold design of attempting the conversion 
of China. To that country he directed his course 
with only two companions, in 1552. While on hi* 
way tluther the vessel in ninth he sailed was seized 
and dismantled. Though thus disappointed in his 
oh,eet. he made another attempt to m ure a passage 
1 to Chinn, Imt without mjccc*s The laihtni of his 
lavouute m lieim preyed upon Ins mind and n fleeted 
bis bodily In nit li . lie hneuiMu d, snivelled, and 
died in the lmt\ sixth yeai of his icm*. 

Alter the death oi Xuviev, sevu il Koiuihh mis- 
sioiKines, i bully of the 1 Iwtninit an oidei. stu eeeded 
in pcuctiuting into China, and inched that country 
down to the pres* nt time has been a coi.htant licld 
of Komish missions, in all pails both of the Old 
World and the N**w, the Jesuits, from the iina is 
tahh-hment ot the Oidei. have prosecuted the wotk 
of luissionimes with a zeal and energy the most 
exemplary and uowcoifd. Hut while thus actively 
carrying fotvv aid then missionary opt lutiotia in for 
oign parts, they haw always been equally alive to 
the iieccssitns ot those uiuh r their immediate in- 
spection: t or a h a lematUahle tint, that at the 
veiy time w lien l.o\ola was de spate lung Xavier on 
hi* inisMon to tin Fast, lu* was planning the estab- 
lishment of Jesuit collects in tin dillei nit parts ot 
Ian ope. His luogiaphei, I'lhadcncnn, speak* of no 
lower than titty two inHeculi e»mhlishinentH on u 
large i, and tu< nt v fbm oth< i * on a sin.illei scale. 

Tin iniim dint* sucfersoi of Loyola in the gen 
ttnMiip of the Older was Lame/, who commenced 
a swfun ol jit, In y wlm h < han/cd the whole ihumc 
t< r ot Jesuitism Ih had represented the So<hty ;it 
tlie mum ii of Tient. wheie io all the deliberations 
lie took high ground on the subject ol the Cope’* 
authority, and indeed act'd re* papal leg.it t It was 
quite m keepine w nh his < Imwo tr r th< relote, that, 
ftu Ins accession to the «^tF^ * ol HuumI, he should 
(laini to be in w -ted wi*li absolute authoiity. mid to 
have prise. ns at his eoiniiiand that he might have; it 
iri his power I o gu/ndi tlu re fia.loi v with temporal 
penalties. Thu* the high torn d spirituality which 
Lovohi had evei sought to council with Jesuitism, 
was t x changed lor a ms* cm of mere human policy. 
Instead of the disupiu ot the ‘ Spiritual ExerciBtifl,” 
tli" im w frcnoial put in force the* discipline, of tha 
44 CniisMiitionH. 1 ' It was Ijmuz ami not I*oyo)a 
that fir^ cramped upon the Older tliat peculiar fet- 
tuie which it has < ver since maintained, that of in»* 
pljrit auhiniHMon to the will of the Superior, and 
entire surrender of the body, iqjnd, conscience, and 
indeed the whole man to hit imdLtpufed control 
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The strict discipline enforce*! upon the memlwrM 
of the Society by Lainez. was rendered, if possible, 
still strict or by his .succr-isor, Francis Borgia, who, 
austere himself, demanded l lie utmost austerity from 
Others. During the ten years whie.li had elapsed 
since the first estabii-.hmetil of the Order, the Je- 
suits had thrown oil* much of that appearance of 
piety, which, under the training of Loyola, attracted 
the respect and even admiration of the world. It 
was the aim of Borgia to arrest them in their course, 
of degeneracy, and to insist upon tlmir observance of 
the outward proprieties, at least, of a religious order. 
But with all this anxiety to reform his Order, Borgia 
is charged, and not without reason, with being one 
of the principal instigators of the cruel massacre, of 
St. Bartholomew, though lie was not spared long 
enough to witness that dreadful event, having been 
cut oft* about three weeks Indore it took place.. 

The next General of the Order was Mercuirau, by 
birth a Spaniard, under whose mle Jesuitism added to 
its unbounded ambition a system of casuistry, which, 
by means of sophistry and quibbling, would seek to 
neutralize the plainest laws of the Decalogue. At 
this period of their history the Jesuits commenced 
to intermeddle with the political affairs of nations. 
The first government on which they practised their 
intrigues was that of Sweden, using all their endea- 
vours to bring it. into subjection to the see of Koine. 
Their efforts, howewr, were wholly unsuccessful, and 
Sweden remains a Protestant country to the present 
day. The popes now began to see more clearly than 
over the high value of the Jesuit Order in upholding 
and increasing the papal authority. Gregory XIII., 
accordingly, who was the then reigning Pope, contri- 
buted largely from the treasures of the church to re- 
plenish the coffers of this useful Order. Their insti- 
tutions of every kind were liberally endowed, and 
every attempt was made to promote the wealth and 
inlbictice of the society. 

The Jesuits, as we have already remarked, had 
no small difficulty in obtaining a footing in France, 
in consequence of the jealousy with which they were 
viewed bv tho French clergy. But having once 
established thouiM-lves’ in the country, they busied 
themselves in fanning tin* Maine of discord between 
the Roman Catholics and the Huguenots, and to 
their interference is mainly due those scenes of bar- 
barous and inhuman cruelty which mark the his- 
tory of the Protestant church of France. The rise 
of the Janseuists, in the sixteenth century, following 
hard upon the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
rendered it still more difficult for the Jesuits to hold 
their ground among the French clergy and people. 
The Sorboiiuii had always viewed them with suspi- 
cion. and now it demanded their expulsion from the 
country. Henry IV. passed a decree to this effect 
in 1.VJ4, but it coiiutiued in force for only a few 
years. In H»03 they were recalled, and spread with 
frtich rapidity, that in a few years establishments be- 
longing to the Order wore to bo found in every pro- 


vince, and in almost every town in the kingdom 
struggling hard to destroy the liberties of the Gal* 
lican church, and to propagate their ultramontane 
principles among all classes of the people. 

It was at this period in the history of the Jesuits, 
that the disciples of Loyola were confronted with 
such overwhelming ability and power by the follow- 
ers of Jansen ins. 1 The Provincial Letters’ of Pas- 
cal, one of the keenest and most cutting satires that 
has ever issued from the press, spread terror and 
dismay among the ranks of the Jesuits, and for a 
season their cause was considered as hopeless. But 
in course, of time the pungency of Pascal’s wit, and 
the force of his logic, were alike forgotten, and the 
Jesuits succeeded in recovering their iulluencc. The 
reign of Louis XIV. was their golden age. They 
presided both in the palace and at the council-board, 
moving the springs of government, and directing the 
consciences of the rulers. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said in tin* 
article J.VNsr.Msrs, to do move than simply to allude 
to the keen contest which ensued between that 
party and the. .Jesuits in regard to tie* work of Fa- 
ther Quesne.l. Long and hitter was the controversy, 
but it terminated in the triumph of the Jesuits, and 
the consequent Might of the Jaiisonisss into Holland 
and other Protestant countries. Jesuitism now ob- 
tained a complete ascendency in France, and the mi 
tural fruits of the system speedily began to appear 
Voltaire and the French Encyclopedists gathered 
around them a large and influential school of infidels 
whose principles spread far and wide among the peo- 
ple. To infidelity and irreligion succeeded anarchy 
and revolution. The Jesuits were, expelled in *.7G4 
w ith the consent of Louis XV. All the governments 
of Europe soon followed the example of France. 
They were banished from Spain and Sicily in 17G7 
from Malta and Parma in 17(*8; and from Rome by 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 

The rejection of the Jesuits by the Roman Catho- 
lic governments, and even by the supreme Pontiff 
himself, was felt to be a fatal blew aimed at the very 
existence of the Order. Some of them, discouraged 
and almost in despair, threw off the name and dress 
of tho Society of Jesus, and attempted to conceal 
themselves under now appellations, such as those oi 
** Fathers of the Cross,” or Fathers of the Faith 
but the great mass of them scorned to adopt such a 
subterfuge, and resoived to continue to wear even in 
public the insignia of Loyola. In one state, the 
kingdom of Prussia, the Jesuits paid no regard to 
the papal brief for their suppression. Their conduct 
in this matter met with the entire approval of the 
reigning sovereign, Frederic the Great. The conse- 
quence was that, shut out from other countries, 
they fled to Prussia, and soon became numerous 
there, monasteries being built for their reception, 
and superiors elected over them. The bishop of 
Breslau interposed in behalf of the papal see, 
whose authority was thus attempted to be set at 
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nought, but Frederic tlirow the shield of his royal 
protection over the rebellious Jeniits, and ordered 
that they should remain unmolested in his dominions. 
Tii vain did ihe Pope Pius VI. remonstrate with the 
Prussian monarch : lie refused ti» yield more than to 
allow the Jesuits to abandon the dres.*- of their Order, 
but in all other points he declared it to lie hi* sov- 
ereign will that they should remain inviolate. The 
French infidel school, more especially PWlembert, 
WAft earnest with Frederic to expel the Jesuits, ns 
the other European immarehs laid done. 1 tut the 
great Frederic was inexorable, he was resoKed to 
retain a cla*s of men whom he regarded as useful to 
him in nmnv respects, chiefly on political ground.*. 
His motives, however, were entirely misunderstood 
by the Jesuits themselves, who, imagining that he 
approved their religious principle*, made :i formal 
application to him to declare himself openly the pro 
teelor of their Order. Thi** request, however, lie 
politely declined, stilting '* that it was for tie* Pope 
to make whatever reforms he pleaded in his own 
states without the interference of heretics.' ” 

The JoKuils, in llieir state of exile, received the 
protection aLo of Catherine II., empress of Ru^da. 
who looked upon them political auviliai ics. On 
this ground sin*, retained them in White Uus-iu, 
which was an ancient Polish province, and prohi- 
bited the proclamation of the brief of (Element XIV. 
in all the Kufrias. Encouraged by the. <mpporl 
which they received from Omlurme they sent a «!<• 
putation to Pius VI., who, as he was secret ly dis- 
posed to favour the. Order, gave way to his own 
personal feelings in the matte r. and while he openly 
maintained the suppression of the Society, ne.vorthe- 
lesnj encouraged their giowth in Ru&tia. The mu 
Bery of the, Jesuits. accordingly, was kept up in 
White Rmsia : hut after some years tin y heeau to 
display on indiscreet z» al in proselytising, and were 
in consequence expelled from the kingdom which 
had so long ailbrded them an asylum. Hut happily 
for them they no longer required an as) Inin in tin*, 
north. Pins VII. relieved them from their degra- 
dation. and by a bull, dated 7th August I H 1 4 . In* 
revoked the brief of (‘lenient XI V.. and re estab- 
lished the Order of Jesuits throughout the world. 

From this period, having be.»»n restorer! to the full 
enjoyment of the papal sanction, the. Jesuits mad** 
their appearance openly in the Roman Cailmhc 
countries of Europe, claiming to be regarded as a 
valuable and almost indispensable portion of the 
organization of the Romish church, in France they 
fought to fill the principal situations in college* and 
schools, with the view of training the youth in high 
ultramontane views. A loud cry aro&e against them 
in 1824; and in 1845 they were ordered t<» leave 
the country. But without any formal nwuAuu ni in 
their favour they have returned in greui numbers, 
and are fast pervading the minds of the clergy and 
members of the Gallican church with ultramontane 
principles of the strongest kind 


In Rome, too. the Jesuits him' completely re- 
covered the proud position they once held. Pius IX, 
lias confirmed the restoration of the Order. “ They 
enjoy," s«vs Mr, Grinticld, in his historical sketch, 
entitled ‘The Jesuits,’ “the complete command ol 
the Roman college, and of most, of the collegiate 
establishments in * the Eternal City.’ They art* 
again active in Spain and Portugal, and have renewed 
their efforts in Austria, Havana, Silesia, mid Prussia 
in Hanover. Holland. Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Prance. In (Tina and the South Sens, ns well n» 
Australia and New Zealand, they are rapidly in- 
creasing. In even part of the American provinces 
tle\ me awakenin ’ the alarm of ProtestAHt#. In 
Canada, they h:i\t been restored to a large college, 
and haw- numerous si tmuurics in c\erv part of the 
province Numbers of them are employed in the 
education of youth, and they me connected with a 
large missionary establishment- a bramh of the 
Roman Propaganda. In the E:o1 and West Indies, 
«*, indeed, in all English colonies. Ibex an* numerous 
nud aeti\e. l-’nr the English who may travel abroad, 
fliev ha\e colleges lit 1)oii;i\, Lice, Valladolid Lis 
bon. IbusM-ls. Naples, Paris. Rotiie, llniilngnc, Katin 
bon. and in many other places. Out ihese. some 
Jesuits are regularly pbo'i-d,” 

On Kt January 1*5-1, the. total number of the 
member* of the Society of Jesus, led, including the 
nflilinted, amounted, according to the report of tlm 
general'K ofliee at Koine, to 5,WM>, and it is highly 
probable tl-at since ilia! time, their iimnber inusi 
lia\e heeoine much larger Kihudaucira shvh, that, 
in IfiUB, the Society niiinhercd KkfiHl members. 

The members of the Society of Jesus are divided in- 
to four daises : 1. The Prof/wit, or thnae who take 
the four vows. namely, that of perfect obedience, of 
voluntary pou-rty, of perpetual ehu-lify. and of ah 
solute i uliinis* ion to the {’ope. 2. ‘I In* Cnntfjuton r, 
who are eithei •ipiuiuii or f< mporal, that is, erele- 
siic-t i ( h or lay bntloeii. They aid in carrying tor' 
ward the dcM-.'ii:- ot the Society, hut io*e hound only 
l>% the three simple sows of ohedienee, pouuty, and 
diality. ,'L The ,S7-//o/<o;«'. ^vlior** position ih to he 
dete, mined by their individual qualify u lions. They 
aie bound by ihe time former \ows. but nr* allowed 
to take, the last with consent ot tinir niiperiora. 
They may become either j.'ii'unl loadjutors, of 
simple, pne.it - of the So* e ty. L J he Ao/a/v.#, wlio 
are admitted mdisejiminai'dy . and are cuinddered 
onlv itr> Candida 1 e-? upon A probation ot iwo 

year*- i\ required h-d-»r.- tak..if r Mu- w»w* of the term* 
poral coadjutor* and m tic eh"lar% who are to l)C- 


simple. pne.it*' of the So* i< t y. L J he Aoc»/v.#, who 
are admitted indiscriminately . and are coiifiidered 
on!\ a.* Candida 1 c - 1 upon A probation of two 

year*- i\ required b-d-»r.- iak..if r Mu- w*w* of the tcm* 
pond coadjutor* and th** ehidar% who are to l)C- 
e.on.e spiritual e/.,.djn?o»s Another probation of a 
y**;i: pjend*- [].' \.iv* ol the profonsed. 

At the age nf n h young man /my b« pru- 

p„*--'d for adorn ioii into ihe Order aft A Aora/%? • hut 
l^.wre he i* u ruiidly aceepte?!, a minute investiga- 
tif/ii take- ]»ke:e into his temptT, tabrnts, station in 
M-c’ety, and prtmpeei* in life. JS'or in the scrutiny 
limited to the imliviuual hirrifseT; it extends also t<J 
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hi* relatives and commotions both near and remote. 
If the examiner* are fully satisfied with the result* 
of their inquiry, lie is forthwith admitted into the 
noviciate; if they are only partially pleased, he is 
piit on further probation; but if they find the youth 
to Ixs unpromising they dismiss him as miKuiiahle. 
Supposing the youth to become a Novice. In* is put 
under a course of special training, with tin* view of 
teaching him to yield implicit submission to hi* su- 
periors, merging his own will wholly in theirs. The 
duty is inculcated upon him of abandoning his patri- 
mony, and devoting it to the poor or to the church. 
During the whole period of his noviciate, he is pre- 
vented from holding intercourse wit )i >»is friends or 
relatives, except under certain conditions, to which 
lie must strictly adhere. Ilis every movement is 
narrowly watched, and at the eonfevunnal he must 
reveal the inmost secrets of his heart. 

Should the young man approve himself as a AW/Vv 
during; a two years’ probation, he next becomes a 
Scholar , and in t his capacity lie must puss a month 
in self-examination, eontessimi, and meditation ; a 
month in begging from door to door; he must wait 
fn the sick in some of the hospitals; he must do the 
duties of a menial in the convent ; lie must employ 
himself finally in touching and in preaching. After 
two years thus spent, he is promoted to the. rank of 
a coadjutor, ami in another year to that of a proftwd 
brother. The grand aim towards which the. whole of 
this protracted course of training is directed, goes to 
the entire subjection of the whole man to the will of 
the superior. “ If you would immolate your whole 
self wholly unto God,’ says Loyola, “you must oiler to 
him not the bare will merely, but the understanding 
also; to think just what the superior thinks, and 
take his judgment for your own, so far us it is possi- 
ble for a devoted will to bond the understanding. It 
is impossible to deny flint obedience includes tint 
only the doing of what is commanded, and the will- 
ing of what is done, but the submission of the judg- 
ment also, that, whatever is commanded should be 
thought right and true; for obedience is a holocaust 
wherein tho whole man, without any part reserved 
whatever, is immolated to his Creator and his Lord 
by the bands of his ministers. 

“The noble simplicity of blind obedience is gone, 
if in our secret breast we call in question whether 
that which is commanded be right or wrong. This 
is what makes it perfect and acceptable to the Lord, 
that the most excellent and most precious part of 
man is consecrated to him, and nothing whatsoever 
of him kepi back for himself. 

“ Ami let every man be well persuaded that be 
who lives under obedience ought, under the provi- 
dence of (ind, sincerely to be governed and behave 
exactly as if he were a corpse, which sutlers itself to 
be turned in all directum? and dragged every xvjiere ; 
or as if bo were an old man’s staff, to be used where- 
soever and in whatsoever be wishes who holds it in 
hi* hand." 

r-,. 


At an early period, so early, indeed, as the meet- 
ing of the Council of Trent iu 1545, the Jesuits wen* ! 
suspected of tending, in their doctrinal sentiments, ' 
towards Pelagian ism. Accordingly, the deputies 

which they scut to the council, Lain ex and Snl- 
moron, were watched by tlio Augustiriian party with 
the greatest jealousy, ;uid although they attempted 
to conceal their real opinions under a mass of cum- 
brous erudition, it was plain that they were entirely 
opposed to the principles of Father Augustin in re- 
gard to the. vital doctrines of justification by faith, 
the fallen condition of man, and the insufficiency of 
good works to merit pardon and salvation. Another 
point, also, on which the Jesuit deputies gave great 
offence to the assembled bishops, was the boldnesh 
with which they avowed ultramontane principle*, not 
only in regard to the. supremacy of the Pope, but in 
regard to his being the source of all episcopal audio- '• 
rily. alleging, as they did, that “ the divine hierarchy 
of the church was concentrated <>n the head of l.irv ; 
to whom they had made a special vow of obedience.. 1 * 
'riie doctrine of (lie Jesuits on this point is, that the > 
J \»pi*, as head of the church on earth, is infallible ; that j 
he is the only visible source of that universal and tin- ; 
limited power which, in their view, Christ has granted J 
to the church ; that all bishops and subordinate j 
rulers doriw* from him alone the authority and juris- 
diction with which they are invested; that he is not 
bound by any laws of the church, nor by any de- 
crees of councils ; that lie alone is the supreme legis- 
lator of the church ; and that it is in tho highest I 
degree criminal to oppose or disobey his edicts and ! 
commands. Such are the strong views which the 
Jesuits and ultmiriontanists generally entertain of 
the power and authority inherent in the Pope as the j 
x ieogerent of Christ oil earth in the government of | 
the church. ! 

The controversy with the Jausenists, towards the ! 
middle and end of the sixteenth century, developed I 
the Pelagian opinions of the Jesuits more fully than j 
even the debates in the council of Trent. The Ati- 1 
gustinian theology on the doctrine of grace had been j 
substantially taught in the “ Augustinus" of Janse- j 
nius, and ably defended by the writers of Port Royal. 1 
The Jesuits, however, as they had formerly done in 
opposition to the Dominicans, so now’ in opposition to 
the Jansen ists, contended earnestly in favour of the 
Pelagian views, modified somewhat by the introduc- 
tion of the ttcieatia media, or perfect prescience of 
the future, on which the Divine predestination was 
supposed to proceed. This latter modification of 
Pelagianism was suggested by the Jesuit Molina* 
in his celebrated work on the Concord of Free- 
will with Divine Grace, published in 1558. The 
Ja nsenist controversy was carried oil with great 
bitterness for many years, but at length in 1642 the 
Jesuits succeeded in obtaining from Urban VIII. a 
bull condemning the work of Jauaenius; and ip 
1653 and 1656 Innocent X. and Alexander VII. 
issued bulls denouncing as heretical and impious five 
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propositions alleged to lx* contained iu that work. 
(See Jansf.nihts.) At the instigation of the Je- 
suits, a tierce persecution of the JanseniRtK took 
place, which, although suspended for a time under 
the pontificate of Clement IX., was soon remm- 
menc-ed, and many of the Junscnisls tied from 
France to tind an asylum in other pait^ of Europe. 
Tins Jesuits raised another persecution Against the 
rival body in the following century, which ended in 
the complete depression of their enemies, and their 
own triumph for a time, but, as we have already 
scon, the day of retribution at length arrived, and the 
Jesuits were suppressed in 177.1 
.‘The moral doctrines of the Jesuits were perhaps 
more objectionable than their theological, tending as 
they did to corrupt the minds and hearts of multi- 
tudes. They taught, for example, that it was of no 
consequence from what motives men obeyed the 
commandments of (tod. yet that wicked actions might 
be justified by good intentions. Rascal, in the 4 Pro- 
vincial Letters,’ exposes tln-ir system of morals with 
the most cutting irony, and with exquisite humour. 
Many of the Romish as well as Protestant writers 
have been violent in their opposition to Jesuit 
morality. Some of their pernicious maxims were in 
fact condemned in IfiM by Pope Alexander VII.; 
and in HiilO the article relating to Philosophical Sin 
was condemned, but without effort, by Alexander 
VIII. Reference has already been made, under the 
article Casuists, to some of their ethical tenets, par- 
ticularly their doctrine of Probability, which, along 
wirh that of Philosophical Sin, ha* stamped the 
Jesuits as pervert ers of the principles of morality. 

4 According to the doctrine of the Jesuits,'* nays 
Professor Ranke, “it is enough only not f<» will the 
commission of a sin <ut such : the flintier bar. the more 
reason to hope for pardon, the less lie thought of 
God in the perpetration of his evil deed, and the 
nore violent was fin 4 passion by which he felt him- 
self impelled : custom, and even bad example, iuas 
much as they restrict the freedom of the will, avail 
in excuse. What a narrowing is this of the range 
of transgression! Hu rely no one loves sin for its 
own sake. But, besides tins, they admit nth< r 
grounds of excuse. Duelling, for instant?*, is by all 
means forbidden by the Church ; nevertheless, the 
Jesuits are of opiuioi^tot if any one incur the risk <- r 
being deemed a coward, or of losing a place, or the fa- 
vour of his sovereign, by avoiding n duel ; in that rase 
he is uot to be condemned, if he fight. To take a false 
oath were in itself a grievous sin : but, say the Je- 
suits, he who only swears outwardly, without in- 
wardly intending it, is not bound by his oath ; for he 
docs not swear, but jests. These doctrines are laid 
down in books which expressly profess to be moder- | 
ate. Now that their day i& past, who would seek to ! 
explore the further perversions of ingenuity to the ; 
annihilation of all morality, in which the propounded J 
of these doctrines vied, with literary emulation, in i 
outdoing each other? But it cannot bp denied that 1 


the most repulsive tenets of individual doctors were 
rendered very dangerous through another prinvipU* 
of the Jesuits, namely, their doctrine of • proba 
hility." They maintained that, in certain case*, p 
man might act upon an opinion, of the truth of which 
he was not convinced, provided it was vindicated by 
an author of credit. They not only held it allow- 
able In follow the most indulgent teachers, but they 
even counselled it. Scruples of conscie.uct 4 were to ho 
despised ; nay. the true way to get rid of them, was 
to Pillow the easiest opinion*, even though their sound- 
ness \v its uot very eertaiu. llow strongly did all lies 
lend to eon vert the most inward mid accrol prompt - 
ings of cmiscii iut into mere outward deed. In the 
casuistic manuals ut the Jesuits all possible contin- 
gencies of II te are treated of, nearly in the same 
way as is usual in I lie ay sinus of eivil law. and exa- 
mined with regard to their degree of veuiahty : one 
needs but to open one of these hooks, and regulate 
himself in accordance with what he finds there, with 
out any conviction of his own mind, to be, sure o( 
absolution from God and the Phurch. A slight turn 
of thought miburtheued from all guilt whalevei. 
With some degree of dcmicy, the Jesuits them- 
selves occasionally marvelled how easy tlm yoke of 
(Ihrist was rendered by their doctrines!” Philoso- 
phical sin, that is, sin committed ihrough ignorance 
or forgetfulness of God, in in the eye of the Jesuits 
of a very light and trivial nature, and does not de- 
serve the pains of hell. 

The Society of Jesuits is a regularly organized 
body, being governed by a General at lion ie, who 
has four assistants, but who is responsible to none 
but the Pope alone. He nominates all the func- 
tionaries of the Order, and ran remove them at plea- 
sure. By means of the conies' mnnl, the closes! 
surveillance is inaintaimJ oier families and indivi- 
duals, and an arbitrary power is cveieiHcd over the 
consciences and the conduct of men, which it is iin - 
possible for tlm victim* to resist. 

JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND In the twelfth century, Pope Adrian JY\, 
an Englishman by birth, maje a gram of Inland to 
ib nry II., King oi’Knglandon condition that the King 
should pay him a yeaily tribute for each house in 
Ireland, that tlm Gatholic religion riiould be restored 
to its ancient splendour, and tie* people to a com- 
mendable propriety of eundiu-i. In 1174, Henry 
was acknowledged to be- hud paramount of all Ire- 
land. Nothing eoruu’Hcd v%ith the J< suits occurred 
till the reign of lb nry VHL, when tlm Pope of 
Rome. Paul III.. M Jesuit notoriety, too.. Ireland 
under bin immcdiati pat i linage. The German Re 
formation, which disused the principles of Protes- 
tantism through . »m every other country in Europe, 
left Ireland ni:r e«- lad. Nay, a rebellion broke out 
avowedly in d» bue-e of the Popes authority, but the 
power of tin; king of England b&re down all opposi 
t ion. Statu t» s were passed in 4he Irish parliament 
abolishing papal authority, declaring ife.ury 
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head of the Irish Church, as well as gaming him 
the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical boricficos. Partial 
insurrections followed, hut they were speedily sup- 
pressed. Parliament and the Irish chieftains wen* 
all on the side of Henry; their country* was raised 
to the rank, of a kingdom, and the English ascen- 
dency, by the Admission of Dr. Lingard, the Roman 
Catholic historian, rested on a firmer basis than it 
had ever done since the invasion of the island by 
Henry II. 

Such was the state of matters in Ireland, when 
two Jesuit envoys were despatched thither by 
Raul ill. The persons selected for this mission were 
Brouet and Salmeron ; the one a Frenchman, and 
the other a Spaniard. They were invested with the 
powers of papal nuncios, and before leaving Rome, 
thuy received special written instructions from Loy- 
ola, as to the manner in which they should conduct 
themselves in fulfilling their difficult and delicate, 
task. Joined by a papal functionary named Zapata, 
they set out on their expedition in September 1511. 
On their wav they visited Scotland, where they so 
wrought upon the mind of the reigning monarch, 
James V that they withheld him from joining 
Henry VIII. in his resistance to the Papal power, 
and liis acceptance of the Reformation. From Scot- 
land the Jesuit envoys hastened to Ireland, where, 
by their bland and plausible manners, they succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of the Irish people. They 
reported to Rome that they had scoured the* whole 
island in thirty-four days, and had found the people 
in the most doplorable state both as to religion and 
morality. They had resolved, however, not to give 
way to discouragement! but to try what, could be 
dono by means of masses, indulgences, and confes- 
sions. It was soon ascertained, of course, tlmt the 
Jesuits, instead of confining themselves to the exer- 
cise of their spiritual duties, wore actually attempting 
to plot against the government ; and, in consequence, 
a price was set upon their heads, and confiscation 
and the penalty of death were proclaimed against 
every individual who should harbour them. Finding 
themselves thus in danger of falling into the hands of 
Henry VIII., they left Ireland in haste, ami, on their 
way to France, again visited Scotland; hut they saw 
enough to discourage them from prolonging their 
stay in that country, and, contrary to the express 
wishes of the Pope, they tied to Franco, where they 
had the misfortune to be imprisoned at Lyons as 
Spanish spies. They had intended, it is said, boldly 
to appear at tho English court, aud plead the cause 
of Romanism, but they judged it better to return to 
Rome without clolay. Thus ended the first expedi- 
tion of the Jesuits to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this scheme, the 
Jesuits watched v their opportunity for effecting a 
settlement in Britain. A suitable occasion seemed 
to present itself on the death of Edward VI. and the 
accession of Mary tc the English throne, who, being 
herself a Roman Cat ', olic, wished to undo all that the 


Reformation had effected, and to restore the ole 
religion to its former position in the country. At 
this Apparently favourable period a proposal was 
made to Cardinal Pole to establish a branch of the 
Society of Jesuits in England; hut the proposal was 
unexpectedly declined, the cardinal being by no 
means friendly to the Jesuits. It was not, indeed, 
till the death of Mary, and the accession of Elisabeth, 
that a second Jesuit expedition to Ireland was planned 
at Rome. The individual selected for this important 
mission was an Irishman by birth, named David 
Woulfo. Before setting out, he was invested by 
Pius IV. with the powers of Apostolic nuncio, m»d 
furnished with instructions to proceed to Ireland, for 
the purpose of taking all possible steps to undermine 
the authority of Elizabeth in Ireland, and subjecting 
the Irish Chinch to the Papal dominion. After live 
months spent on the journey, Woulfc reached Cork, 
in tin* south of Ireland, where he was received, 
according to his own account, with great joy by the 
Roman Catholics. At first, he was peculiarly zealous 
and active in the discharge of his mission, and wrote 
to Rome the most encouraging accounts of his 
success; but at length he gradually relaxed in his 
exertions, and ended by conducting himself so im- 
properly, that it was found necessary to dismiss him 
from all connection with the Society of Jesus. Thus 
terminated the second expedition of the Jesuits to 
Ireland. 

The Pope, however, and the Jesuits had strong 
eoniidence that, amid all discouragements, they would 
yet succeed in effecting a lodgment in the Emerald 
Isle. Only three years, accordingly, had elapsed 
from the period of WouKe's unfortunate failure, when 
three more Jesuits were despatched to Ireland, with 
an archbishop, to erect colleges and academies — hav- 
ing been invested with full power from the Pope t« 
make use of the ecclesiastical revenues for that object. 
At the same time an English Jesuit was sent from 
Rome to his native country, “for the good of his 
health, and for the consolation and aid of the Catho- 
lics.” Thomas Chinge, for such was his name, is 
said to have been successful in converting some ot 
the nobility to the Romish faith, but, in the course 
of a year, his labours were cut short by death. 

While thus watching over the interests of the 
Romish Church in England and Ireland, Pius IV. did 
not neglect to seek the promotion of the same cause 
in Scotland. In 1562, Nicholas Gaudan, a Jesuit, 
was som to Mary Queen of Scots, for the purpose of 
comforting her in the midst of her difficulties, and 
confirming her in her adhcreuce to the faith of Rome. 
The mission which he liad undertaken was one of 
extreme difficulty. Nowhere had the principles of 
the Reformation found a more congenial soil than in 
Scotland. There, accordingly, these principles were nc 
sooner preached, than they found thousands of willing 
minds and hearts by whom they were understood and 
appreciated. At the time when Gaudan appeared at 
the court of Mary, the Reformed opinions had been 
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extensively embraced by all classes of the people, aud 
whatever savoured of Rome was repelled with indig- 
nation and disgust. Such was the state of feeling in 
Scotland when the Jesuit Gaudan entered the country 
in the disguise of ft hawker or common pedlar. On 
learning bv a secret messenger the arrival of this 
emissary from the Pope, the queeu contrived to 
admit him to a private interview; not once only, but 
on three separate occasions, when she solemnly pro- 
tested to the Papal nuncio her determination to up- 
hold the Church of Rome to the utmost of her power, 
and her readiness to sutler in its support, should .she 
be called to do so. The report soon spread that, a 
Jesuit had found access to the palace, and the utmost 
excitement began to prevail. His steps were tracked; 
a price was set. upon his head; and (landau quitted 
Scotland in the utmost haste, carrying with him, 
however, several youths belonging to noble families, 
to be educated in Flanders, that they might return 
^to/heir native land as apostles of the faith of Rome. 
'"“'/The rapid progress of the. Reformation in Scotland 
uwukened no small anxiety at Rome, and an oppor- 
tunity was eagerly looked lor of restoring the Pupal 
supremacy in that country. In 15l>7, accordingly, 
when Mary had given notice to the. Pope., Pius V.. 
of her marriage with Dorn ley, his Holiness instantly 
despatched a Jesuit named Edmund liny, under the 
pretence of congratulating her on tin? happy event, 
but in reality to counsel with and advise her us to 
the host mode of subjecting her kingdom to the See 
of Rome. So anxious was the Pope to effect this 
re-conquest of Scotland, that he declared, in a letter 
to the queen, which he sent by the hands of! lay, and 
which was written in the holograph of his Holiness, 
that he would sell the last chalice of the church in the 
cause. And the Jesuit was, moreover, instructed to hold 
out to Alary the flattering prospect of Elizabeth being 
yet dethroned by the influence of Homeland herself 
being placed on the throne of England. And it is 
not unlikely that such an expectation was really en- 
tertained by the Pope, as we find him in 1570, only 
three years after this significant message to Mary, 
issuing a bull of deposition against the qiitfen of Eng- 
land, thus endeavouring to excite her subjects to 
rebellion. The English Roman Catholics held this 
bull in as little respect as the Protestants did; but 
that in other quarters a different result was anti* <- 
pated, is evident from the fact, that on the person of 
a Scottish Jesuit, of the name of Creighton, who was 
apprehended and imprisoned in 1584, was found a 
paper giving detailed reasons to show the easiness of 
an invasion of England, and appealing to the general 
wish and expectation of the English Catholics. The 
Jesuits had taken an active part in establishing a 
college at Douay, in French Flanders, for the pur- 
pose of training missionaries to be sent into England. 
AVilliaro Allen, a zealous English Romanist, was the 
main instrument in planning, and for many years 
canning on, this missionary college. At the in.* tiga- ; 
tion of a party in Douay however, the magistrate* j 


dismissed Allen aud his associates, who immediately 
transferred their services to a similar institution at 
Rheims in France. Another establishment of the 
mu no kind was founded at Romo by Gregory Xll I. 
Tims, at the Seminaries, as they were called, of 
Douay, Rheims, and Rome, were trained the Semi- 
nary -priests, many of them Englishmen by birth, who 
were to propagate the Romish faith in England and 
Ireland. It was soon discovered, however, that 
various individuals among the Seminary-priests wore 
using their endeavours to seduce the English sulyecia 
from allegiance to the queen, aud thus carrying out 
the design of the bull of Pius V, Several English- 
men of good families entered the Society of the 
Jesuits. In a single year, 1578, Flanders alone gave 
the Company twelve select Englishmen, who had 
been exiles, and their number increased from year to 
year, until at length Mercurian, a general of thu 
Jesuits, exclaimed, “ Now it seems God’s will that 
the Company should march to battle against the 
heresy of England, since he. sends to her such a 
numerous and valiant host from England.’’ Thither, 
accordingly, several Jesuits repaired, who, along with 
the Seminary priests, attempted to sow the seeds oi 
disloyalty arid distilled ion among the people. This 
conduct, of course, could not be tolerated, and the 
government forthwith issued a proclamation to tho 
following c licet : “ That whosoever had any children, 
wards, kinsmen, or other relations in the parts be 
yond the seas, should, after ten days, give in their 
names to the ordinary, and within four months call 
them home again, aud when they were returned, 
should forthwith give notice of the same to the said 
ordinary. That they should not, directly or in- 
directly, supply such as refused to return with any 
money. That no man should entertain in his house 
or harbour any priests sent forth of the aforesaid 
seminaries, or ./iofv/Ai, <>r cherish and relieve them 
And that whosoever did to the contrary, should bo 
accounted a favourer of rebels and seditious persons, 
and be proceeded against according to the laws of 
the land." 

About three years before this proclamation was 
made, the Pope had sent an expedition to invade 
Ireland. It was headed by a person of f he name of 
►Stukely, whom the I ’ope made his rlmnihcrlain, and 
created him Marquis of Eeinstei. tarnishing him at 
the same time with both money and men. .Stukely 
set out, and on reaching flu 'lugus, where. 1 ms ex- 
pected to be joined by th** king of Spain with a large 
army, ho allowed JiiniMlf to be persuaded to join 
in an expedition against tho Turks, and perished in 
the battle of Ah a z.o quiver. A fleet had been wait- 
ing on the coast of Ireland to give Stukely a warm 
reception, but it was «>f course recalled. And yet 
though Stukely was diverted [ronf the first object of 
his expedition, it was afterwards carried out by an 
Irish refugee called Fitzmaur&c, with a few Irish 
and English exiles an<’ Span i si* soldiers. Dr. San- 
ders accompanied them aa l^al legato, carrying 
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with him a bull which constituted the invasion a 
regular crusade, with all its privileges. A landing 
was made near Kerry, but the whole attempt at 
invasion turned out a total failure, and the invaders 
and insurgents were treated with the most barbarous 
cruelty. 

The boldness of the Jesuits seemed to increase 
with every fresh repulse which they received. 
Scarcely had the news of the disastrous failure of 
the Irish expedition reached Rome, when they re- 
solved, nothing daunted, to attempt the establishment 
of a branch of their Society in England, and the per- 
sons selected for this enterprizo were two resolute 
and enthusiastic members of the Order, Father Par- 
sons and Father Campion, both of them natives of 
England. They loft Rome in 1580, with strict 
charges given to them not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with any political interests in the affairs of 
England. Parsons, who was a man of fierce, blus- 
tering disposition, was appointed head of the expedi- 
tion, which numbered in all thirteen persons, seven 
of whom were priests. Passing through the Con- 
tinental states, this party of Jesuit missionaries had 
a conference with lleza at Geneva. Parsons, leav- 
ing Campion to follow, resolved to enter England 
before his companions. He passed himself off as a 
military officer returning from Flanders to England ; 
\nd the wily Jesuit dressed himself accordingly, be- 
sides interlarding his conversation with profane oaths, 
to render the deception all the more complete. Cross- 
ing to Dover, lie journeyed on towards London, not 
without some fear of detection, in consequence of the 
suspicion prevailing against .strangers. Campion 
followed, in the dress of a pedlar or merchant. On 
Touching the metropolis, a meeting of the Jesuits and 
missionary priests was hold, at which Parsons pre- 
sided. As instructed at Rome, he declared, and 
even solemnly took oath, that, in coming to England, 
he had no political designs whatever, but solely 
sought the conversion of tho country to Rome, with 
the co-operation of the secular priests. 

Notwithstanding the solemn disavowal of political 
motives with which the. mission of the Jesuits was 
thus commenced, Parsons and Campion travelled 
through England under various forms of disguise, 
lilling the niiuds of Roman Catholics with the most 
seditious and treasonable principles, urging, in no 
very obscure or unintelligible Innguago, the necessity 
of deposing the queen. Intelligence of such pro- 
ceedings could not fail to reach the government, and, 
accordingly, inquiries of the most searching nature 
were set on foot to discover the Jesuits. Severe 
denunciations were published against all who should 
harbour them, and against all who quitted the king- 
dom without the license of the queen * and rewards 
wore offered for the discovery of the offenders. 
Parsons and Campion now addressed a letter in con- 
cert to the privy council, complaining of the general 
persecution, as well as the suspicions entertained 
against what they to^Sud the most blessed company of 


Jesuits, and asserting the loyalty of the Catholics tc 
be greater than tlmt of the Protestants, but especially 
of the Puritans. Campion challenged the Protestant 
theologians to a controversy on the subject of the 
true faith; but the Jesuit's challenge and defiance 
were disregarded. The Jesuits now felt that the 
publication of the edict had rendered their position 
dangerous. Spies were everywhere in search of 
them, and they were under the necessity, in order tc 
escape detection, of frequently changing their dis- 
guises, their names, and places of residence. “ My 
dresseB are most numerous,” writes Campion, 11 and 
various ajtf my fashions; and as for names, 1 have an 
abtmdjpfce.” Parsons, by his extraordinaiy dex- 
terity and iiiiscrupulousiiess, had less difficulty than 
hhf colleague in eluding the pursuit of his enemies. 
^i/It cannot be denied that the presence of tho 
Jesuits in England, and the revolutionary principles 
which they were diligently spreading among the 
people, roused the queen and her ministers to the 
adoption of severe measures against the English 
Romanists. Up to this time, they had been readily 
admitted to court; some occupied situations of high 
honour and trust ; and the Roman Catholic nobility, 
though excluded from the House of Commons, still 
sat and voted in the House of Lords. Now, however 
that the Jesuits and Seminary-priests were perverting 
the minds of English Romanists, and alieuatiug them 
from tho government of their country, the most de- 
cided steps were adopted by the queen and her minis- 
ters to repress the treasonable spirit which began to 
manifest itself. Laws were passed, subjecting to the 
penalties of high treason all who possessed or pro- 
tended to possess the power of absolving or of with- 
drawing others from the established religion, or suf- 
fered themselves to be so withdrawn. Those who 
said mass, and those who attended it, were liable to 
be punished with line and imprisonment. Another 
act provided, that to prevent the concealment of 
priests as tutors and schoolmasters in private families, 
every person acting in that capacity without the 
approbation of the ordinary, should be liable to a 
year’s imprisonment, and the person who employed 
him to a fine of £10 per month. These en: ctments, 
severe though they undoubtedly appeared to be, 
were at first seldom put in execution ; but at length 
the storm of persecution broke out, and the prisons 
in every country were filled with persons suspected 
as priests, or harbourers of priests, or transgressors 
of the enactments. Meanwhile the Jesuits meanly 
skulked about from place to place, allowing the 
vengeance of the government to fall not upon them- 
selves, the real culprits, but upon multitudes of un- 
offending persons, upon whom the suspicion of the 
authorities happened to rest. 11 At length, thirteen 
months after his arrival,*’ to quote from Steiiuneta, 
“ Campion was betrayed by a Catholic, and seized 
by the officers of the crown. He was found in a 
secret closet at the house of a Catholic gentleman. 
They mounted him on horseback, tied his legs under 
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the hone, bound his arms behind him, and set a 
paper on his hat with an inscription in great capitals, 
inscribed — Campion the Seditious Jesuit. Of course 
lie was racked and tortured — words that do not con- 
vey the hideous reality. Imagine a frame of oak, 
raised three feet from the ground. The prisoner was 
laid under it, on his back, on the iloor. They tied 
his wrists and ancles to two rollers at the end of the 
frame: these were moved by levers in opposite 
directions, until the body rose to a level with the 
frame. Then the tormentors put questions to the. 
wretched prisoner ; and if his answers did not prove 
satisfactory, they stretched him more and more, till 
his bones started from their sockets. Then there 
was the Scavenger's Daughter — a broad hoop of iron, 
with which they surrounded the body, over the back 
and under the knees, screwing the hoop closer and 
closer, until the blood started from the nostrils, even 
from the hands and feet. They had also iron gaunt- 
lets, to compress the wrists, and thus to suspend the 
prisoner in the air. Lastly, they had what they 
called ‘little ease' — a cell so small, and so con- 
structed, that the prisoner could neither stand in it, 
walk, sit, nor lie at full length." 

Parsons, learning that his colleague was appre- 
hended, and condemned to die, Hed to the Continent, 
knowing well that a similar fate assuredly awaited 
niir. if he remained in England. On reaching a place 
of safety, the restless Jesuit commenced anew to plot 
for the advancement of the interests of Mother 
Church. The scheme which ho now devised was 
nothing less than the conversion to the faith of Koine 
of James VI., king of Scotland, the son of tho un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots, who was then im- 
prisoned in England. To cany out this project, 
Parsons sent an embassy to the young king, then in 
us fifteenth year. This embassy was headed by the 
Jesuit Creighton, who was completely outwitted by 
James. The young Scottish monarch, keenly alive 
to his own interests, sought to turn the whole affair 
to his own account, pretending to connive at tho 
proposed introduction of Romish missionaries, on 
condition that his exhausted treasury was replenished 
by the Roman Catholic powers. Creighton eagerly 
Accepted the royal conditions, and he and Parsons 
hastened to Paris for the purpose of holding a con- 
sultation on the subject with some warm and in- 
fluential friends of the Romish See. It was agreed 
that an attempt should be made to rescue Mary from 
her captivity, and to associate her with her son on 
the Scottish throne, and that, meanwhile, James 
should be relieved from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments by a grant from the Pope and the king of 
Spain. The money matters were easily settled, but 
the first part of the project was of more difficult 
accomplishment. A French Jesuit, Samnier, was 
despatched from Paris to hold a secret consultation 
with Mary. He entered England in the disguise of 
an officer, “accoutred in a doublet of orange satin, 
•lashed^ and exhibiting green silk in f the openings. 


At his saddle-bow he displayed a pair of pistols, a 
sword at his side, and a scarf round his neck." The 
design of this Jesuit embassy was to excite a secret 
revolt against Elizabeth on tho part of some of the 
Roman Catholic nobles. The plot, however, was 
discovered, and, by tho activity of the government, 
completely defeated ; while the young king of Scot- 
land, instead of becoming a dupe of the Jesuits, was 
thrown wholly into the hands of the Protestant 
party 

Tho failure, however, of this project of the Jesuits 
did not prevent them from forming another. A 
secret consultation, accordingly, was again held at 
Paris, with the view of devising a plan for the liber- 
ation of Mary. It was resolved that the Duke of 
Ouise should land with a French army in the south 
of England, while James, with a Scottish army*, was 
to entor by the north, and those of the English who 
were favourable to the Stuarts were to he invited to 
lend their assistance. Thu plan was communicated 
to Mary by the French ambassador, and to James 
by Holt, the English Jesuit. This scheme also 
failed, and Mary refused to lend her sanction to it. 
Soon after, the Jesuit Creighton was apprehended, 
and committed to the Tower, where lie disclosed all 
the particulars of the projected invasion. 

Many were the schemes and plots devised against 
Protestant England by the Jesuits, but, through th 
vigilance of Elizabeth and her ministers, they were 
all of them unsuccessful ; and the alarm which they 
excited only led to mom stringent and oppressive 
treatment of the Roman Catholics. The queen was 
highly offended with the cruelly shown in many 
cases. Camden tells us that 11 she commanded the 
inquisitors to forbear tortures, and the judges to 
refrain from putting to death.” She commuted the 
sentence of death into transportation in the case oi 
seventy Romish priests, one of whom was Jaspar 
Haywood, son of the first Jesuit that ever set foot 
on F.nglisli ground. 

The Jesuits made use of Mary Queen of Scots as 
a convenient tool for stirring up from time to time 
fresh conspiracies against tfie Protestant throne of 
England. One of the most active of their auxilia 
ries in these plots was Philip II. of Spain, and there 
is too good reason to believe that Mary, probably in 
her natural anxiety for deliverance Crum her pro- 
tracted captivity, was cognizant of, if she did not 
participate in, these plots of the Jesuits. At all 
events these crafty priests were her advisers and 
ghostly confessors down to the time of her execution, 
which took place in 16b 7. The death of the iin- 
happy queen of Scots, produced a deep impression 
on the minds of the adherents of Rome throughout 
the whole of Europe, and Philip II. of Spain, in par- 
ticular, hastened to CArry out bis dong-contemplated 
descent upon England with the glorious Armada. 
Pope Sixtus V. gave his wfcm approval of the 
scheme, and created the JesuiuAUen a Cardin al , for 
the purpose of accompanying Jfo expedition in the 
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character of papal legate, with a commission to re- 
concile England to the communion of Rome, and to 
confirm the conquest to tlie Spani.sU crown should 
the expedition prove successful. This enormous 
fleet consisted of 1.35 ships of war, manned by 8,000 
sailors, and carrying 10,000 soldiers, and high were 
the hopes of the Jesuits when this mighty armament 
set sail for the coasts of England. Allen carried 
with him an "Admonition to the nobility and people 
of England,” which ho had got printed at Antwerp, 
and which was intended to be extensively distributed 
among the people on the arrival of the Armada. 
This document, the authorship of which has usually 
been assigned to the Jesuit Parsons, was filled with 
the most scurrilous and abusive language against 
Elizabeth, and called upon her subjects to vise in 
rebellion and hurl her from the throne. But the 
Jesuits were utterly mistaken as to the real state of 
fueling in England, oven among the Roman Catho- 
lics, who were at this very tiino visited with the 
most bitter persecution. No sooner did the news 
arrive of the project of Philip with his invincible 
Armada, than both Catholics and Protestants alike 
flew to arms, resolved to defend their country against 
the, Spanish invader. All warlike preparation, how- 
ever, was unnecessary. A tempest arose, and in one 
night the Armada with her mighty legions was swal- 
lowed up by the boiling flood. Thus terminated the 
boasted enterprise of Philip, planned by the Jesuits, 
and sanctioned by the Pope. From that date Spain 
has sunk into the position of a second or a third rate 
power in Europe, 

Father Parsons seems to have now despaired of 
crushing Protestant England by any machinations 
carried on within the country; and being himself 
located on the Continent, lie directed all his efforts 
to rouse the Roman Catholic governments to attack 
I Elizabeth, and deprive her of her crown. With this 
view he published in 1591 his answer to the edict of 
the queen against the Jesuits. The book was mul- 
tiplied in various parts of the Continent, and a 
new edition appeared at Rome in 159*3. This 
production was well fitted to excite feelings of ha- 
tred against Elizabeth, both among her own sub- 
jects and among foreigners, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the public mind was agitated at this 
time by rumours of plots against the life, of the 
queen. The foreign seminaries, which supplied mis- 
sionary priests to England, wove mainly under the 
control of Jesuits, who thus incessantly moved the 
springs which were to regulate the thoughts and feel- 
ings and conduct of the English Romanists. Parsons 
and Allen, in seeking to restore the Roman Catholic 
religion to its former position of influence and autho- 
rity in England, considered the best means of effect- 
ing this to be the placing of a Roman Catholic 
monarch on the throne. These two .Jesuit leaders 
looked to the daughter of the king of Spain as a 
suitable person, and /.<» rcvomincud her to the Eng- 
lish nation. Parsons^ published in 1594 his “Confer- 


ence about the next succession.” We learn from 
Dr. Lingard that this tract excited an extraordinary 
sensation both in England and on the Continent. 

1 ’arsons was in fact the accredited agent of Spain, 
employed expressly by Philip to support the preten- 
sions of the Infanta to the English throne. With 
tlio exception of Creighton, who was decidedly fa- 
vourable to the claims of James VI. of Scotland, 
the Jesuits were unanimously supporters of the 
daughter of the king of Spain, for whose benefit 
they promoted the second Spanish invasion, which 
was equally disastrous with the first, and, wlmt is 
remarkable, from precisely the same cause. In 1598 f 
we find an attempt made by Squires and the Jesuit | 
Walpole to poison Elizabeth, which, though it pro- 
videntially failed, showed all too plainly that the 
opinions which Parsons so diligently spread on the 
subject of regicide, had been readily imbibed by 
some members of the so-called Society of Jesus. 

The rebellion which had for several years been 
raging in Ireland, headed by the daring O’Neil, was 
well known to have been planned and organized by 
the Jesuits, more especially by their general, Aqua- 
viva. In 1599, Spain furnished a supply of nionev 
and ammunition for the insurgents, with a promise 
of men. And the Pope also, to show his entire 
approbation of the insurrection, sent O’Neil a con- 
secrated plume and a bull, granting him and his ad- 
herents the same indulgences as had been granted to 
the Crusaders who had fought for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. The Irish rebellion, however, was 
suppressed, and the Spanish fleet, which had been 
sent to aid the insurgents, was compelled to return 
home, to announce to the ambitious monarch their 
complete and inglorious defeat. But Parsons, and 
those who favoured tho Spanish pretensions, though 
foiled in all the attempts they had hitherto made to 
effect their purpose, were still determined to per- 
severe. Another invasion was planned in 1G6J, and 
adopted by Philip III. of Spain; but it was suddenly 
frustrated by tho death of Elizabeth, and the unani- 
mous acknowledgment of James VI. of Scotland as 
her successor. A short time before her death, the 
queen and her ministers had come to the knowledge 
of the projected invasion, and of its being favoured 
and encouraged by Garnet, the English provincial of 
tho Jesuits. One of the last acts, accordingly, ol 
the reign of Elizabeth was to issue a proclamation 
banishing the Jesuits from the realm, not only be- 
cause they refused to acknowledge and obey the 
queen, but entered into conspiracies of all kinds 
against her person, and into alliances with enemies 
of the kingdom, in order to effect her downfall. 

To the mortification of Parsons and his friends, not- 
withstanding all the efforts thoy had made to set 
aside the Scottish succession, James was proclaimed 
king of Euglaud with the joyful shouts and acclama- 
tions of the people. It was now evident that the 
Jesuits had wholly miscalculated the extent of their . 
influence ; thfy had fondly expected that the death 
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of Elizabeth would be the signal for a civil war in 
England ; but no accession could be more peaceful 
than that, of the Scottish monarch to the throne of 
England. As soon as tidings of the event reached 
Parsons, he lost no timo in writing a letter to a party 
in the English court, with a view to its being shown 
to the new king, in which he attempted, in the most 
crafty and deceitful inauner, to show that ho and the 
company to which he belonged had been in favour of 
the Scottish king. The original of this precious 
document is in the librury of the British Museum. 
Sanguine hopes were entertained that James, now 
that he had succeeded to the English throne, would 
modify, if he did not entirely repeal, the laws which 
Elizabeth had passed against Jesuits and prieMs. 
But only a few months sufficed to dispel the delusive 
hopes of the Romanists. The restrictive enactments 
joi which they complained were not ouly confirmed 
by James, hut ordered to be put in rigorous execu- 
j j tion. The Romish missionaries were banished from 
j » the kingdom, and the penalties for recusancy, besides 
; . being continued, were made to extend backward 
j - throughout the time which had elapsed since the 
j' new king arrived in London. Such unexpected 
severity was felt deeply by I he Roman Catholics in 
England. Many families found themselves suddenly 
plunged into a state of extreme destitution, in con- 
sequence of the heavy fines to which they were 
subjected. One enactment after another passed of 
the most oppressive, exacting, and even persecuting 
character. All magistrates and judges were com- 
manded, on pain of royal displeasure, to execute the 
laws against Roman Catholics, both priests and lay- 
lien, with the most stem and uncompromising rigour. 
The consequences were most disastrous. The rich 
were reduced to poverty, the poor were thrust into 
prisons, the goods of multitudes were confiscated, 
Vome were banished, and others were publicly exe- 
cuted. * 

In such circumstances as these the desperate con- 
spiracy was planned which is usually known by the 
name of the Gunpowder Plot. The scheme was one 
of fearful revenge, being nothing less than to Jblow up 
the Houbc of Lords with gunpowder at the open- 
ing of Parliament; and thus to destroy, at one 
blow, the King, the Lords, and the Commons. For 
more than a year the plan was secretly in process of 
concoction, and meanwhile government were putting 
in force measures of redoubled severity against the 
adherents of the Church of Rome. The fatal day 
drew near, but providentially some person or other, 
who was privy to the plot, disclosed it, thus prevent- 
ing the execution of one of the most atrocious con- 
spiracies which the history of any country records. 
The conspirators, eight in' number, were apprehended, 
tried, and executed, while among the accomplices 
m the preparation, it was discovered that three noled 
Jesuits, Garnet, Gerard, and Green way, were impli- 
cated, while every one of the conspirators belonged 
to the Jesuit faction. Gerard and Grejnway con- 


trived to elude detection, and ct»caped to the con 
tinent. Garnet forwarded a strong protestation of 
his innocence to the council, and though for a wcok 
ho attempted to secrete hiniRolf, his hiding-place was 
discovered, and after frequent examinations, in which 
he equivocated in the most disgraceful manner, lie was 
tried, convicted of complicity in the conspiracy, to the 
extent at least of guilty knowledge and concealment 
thereof, and in consequence lie was publicly executed. 
Many have been the efforts made by Romish writers to 
exculpate Garnet from all concern in, or even know- 
ledge of, the. Gunpowder Plot, hut his own Admissions 
on his trial, as well as the. evidence adduced on the 
part of the crown, brought home the charge to the 
wretched Jesuit priest and provincial so clearly, ns, 
in the view of every impartial person, to put the fart 
of his implication in the conspiracy beyond the reach 
of doubt . To display the innocence, however, of this 
member of the Society of Jesus, miracles were al- 
leged to have attended his execution. One, in par- 
ticular, produced great excitement for a time Among 
the more ignorant and superstitious of the English 
Romanists. An English student belonging to tho 
Jesuits alleged, that he was standing by whilst tho 
executioner was quartering the dead body of Garnet, 
when a straw, spotted with blood, came, he knew not 
how, into his Imnd. Subsequently, a man’s face 
was seen depicted on the straw, and on examination 
it was pronounced the genuine picture of Garnet 
most perfectly displayed in the single drop of blood. 
It affords a melancholy view of the low state of in- 
telligence in England at the time, that such a story 
should have not only been currently reported, but 
extensively helieved by Romanists both at home and 
abroad. 

The discovery of a conspiracy so horrible as the 
Gunpowder Plot, and flic fact which was fully 
brought out, that if was originated by Romish Je- 
suits, only exasperated the king and the government 
still more against the English Roman Catholics, who, 
though innocent as a body of all connection with the 
nefarious transaction, were, nevertheless, visited with 
still morfi cruel treatment thaw they had hitherto ex- 
perienced. Enactments of the most stringent de- 
scription were passed against them, and to test theii 
allegiance an oath was framed which was to be 
taken by every Romanist of the age of eighteen and 
upwards, and in which the temporal authority of the 
Pope was plainly and explicitly denied. A contest 
now ensued among the Roman Catholic leaders as 
to the legality of taking this oath. A number of 
the clergy and laity readily admitted its legality, and 
took it without hesitation. When a copy of the 
qjth, however, was received at Rome, the Pope is- 
sued two apostolic Jr iters addressed to the English 
Romanists, condemning the oatlj as •unlawful. The 
appearance of this papal decision threw the body 
into great perplexity. Bdlarmiiie, Parsons, and 
other Jesuits on the continent wfcro the chief oppo- 
nents of the test ; but the EngluAplergy were quite 
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divided in opinion on the subject. Ail the Roman 
Catholic peers, with the exception of Lord Teyn- 
i ham, took the oath in the House of Lords ; and out 
of the whole body of English Romanists, there were 
only 1,944 recusants, of whom the great majority 
belonged to the humbler classes. 

At the earnest request of Henry IV. of France, 
the Pope, Paul V., sent a secret envoy to England 
with letters to King flames, urging the adoption of 
milder measures than those which had been recently 
icHortcd to by the legislature. James received the 
envoy with apparent kindness, gave him the usual 
gratuity, but sent him away with no definite answer 
to the Pope's letters. The slight thus put upon his 
holiness made him all the more ready to listen to 
the persuasions of the English Jesuits in Flanders, 
who despatched a deputation to Rome, calling for 
some speedy and energetic measures against the 
English king. The Pope, yielding to the pressure 
from without, issued a brief, forbidding the Eng- 
lish Romanists to attend Protestant churches, and de- 
claring the oath to he. unlawful, and to contain many 
things contrary to faith and salvation. James, on 
learning that this papal document had reached Eng- 
land, and feeling assured that it was a contrivance of 
the Jesuits, resolved to art with the utmost decision ; 
and forthwith, to show his indignation at this inter- 
ference of the Pope with the internal government of 
the country, he ordered the oath to he administered 
to all Roman Catholics indiscriminately. The per- 
secution now rAged with renewed fury, which the 
Jesuits eudoavoured to allay by the oiler of a sum of 
money. 

It was not a little annoying to the Pope to learn 
tlmt his late brief had been, to a great extent, disrc- 
i garded by the English Romanists, many of them 
having taken the oath in spite of the papal prohibi- 
tion. Another brief, accordingly, was issued con- 
firmatory of the former, but before it reached Eng- 
land, Blackwell, the archpriest of the Romanists, was 
in prison, having been deposed from bis office at the 
instance of Bellurruine and Parsons, for taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, afld also by a public letter re- 
commending his people to follow his example. 
j King James, always partial to theological contro- 
versy, now entered the field against the Romish Je- 
f suits on the subject of the temporal power of the 
Pope, and published a tract entitled ‘An Apologia 
;for the Oath of Allegiance.’ A war of pamphlets 
I now ensued; divines, both Romish and Protestant, 
/^published their sentiments on this much disputed 
* point ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century the question was agitated on both sides witli 
.the must bitter keenness. James was resolved to 
.enforce the oath in face of all opposition, and throe 
Umuish priests wlp refused to take it were con- 
plemiuul to the gallpws. The Romanists were divided 
‘among themselves in the midst of all the sufferings 
f w h’ ,( *h they were tilled to endure. Dissensions from 
* within and oppifpion from without rendered the j 


situation of many of them, peculiarly painful. The 
penalties for recusancy were enforced with increasing 
severity, ami in 1010 all Roman Catholics were or- 
dered to quit London within a month, and all priests 
and Jesuits were commanded to leave the kingdom 
within the same period. ' 

But if Romanists in England were punished, on 
the one hand, by the Protestant government for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, they were 
punished, on the other, if they took the oath, by the 
Pope, under the inffuenee of the Jesuits. In this 
strange position eight clergymen, prisoners in New- 
gate, appealed to the Pope, imploring him, by the 
blood of the martyrs, and by the bowels of their 
Redeemer, to take pity on them in their affliction, 
and to specify those parts of the oath which rendered 
it unlawful to be taken. To this appeal, affecting 
t bough it. was, his Holiness made no reply. Nor 
did Parsons and the Jesuits content themselves with 
harsh and cold-blooded neglect of their feliow-Ku- 
rnanists in England in the time of sore persecution 
they resisted also every attempt on the part of others 
to instruct and comfort them. The Benedictine 
monks of Spain had resolved to establish a mission 
in England, but the Jesuits offered the most deter- 
mined opposition to the scheme, and it was not until 
the cardinal archbishop of Toledo pronounced the 
allegations of the Jesuits on the subject of the pro- 
posed mission to be false, and the design itself to be 
worthy of all encouragement, that the Jesuits allowed 
the plan of the mission to be carried into exec ution. 

All the seminaries for the training of missionaries 
to England, with the single exception of the college 
at Douay, wore under the direction of the Jesuits; 
and even Douay itself was gradually subjected to 
their control, through the crafty management ot 
Father Parsons. The missionaries now poured into 
England from these colleges were of the most illiterate 
description, being prepared by only a few weeks’ or 
months’ training to enter on the duties of the mission. 
Accordingly, we learn that, in the course of the four 
years ending at Christmas 1008, no fewer than forty- 
one missionaries were despatched to England from 
Douay alone. Thus, to the other evils of the period, 
in so far as Romanists were concerned, was added an 
ignorant, degraded, and, in many wises, immoral 
clergy. The idea began now to be started of the 
necessity of episcopal oversight, in order to remedy 
the evils which had crept into the system. Tv o 
deputies lmd been despatched to Rome in 1606, to 
endeavour to procure a bishop from the Holy See. 
Their evil genius, however, the notorious Parsons, 
continued still to haunt them, and, at his instigation, 
the petition was rejected, and the hopes of the Eng- 
lish Romanists disappointed. The clergy made 
another application to the Pope for the appointment 
of a bishop over them, but Parsons again foiled them, 
and prevailed upon the Pope to decree that, “ until 
every member of the clergy should concur not only 
in petitioning for an episcopal superior, but also in 
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recommending the particular individual to be pre- 
ferred to that dignity, no proposal on the subject 
would be entertained.’ 1 Such a decision from the 
sovereign pontiff was sufficiently discouraging to the 
English Koiuonists. Nevertheless, they revived to 
send another deputation to Rome, to consult the 
Pope on the whole state of their affairs. The on\ oys 
were favoured with an interview with the Pope, the 
result of which, was, that they obtained a confirmation 
of the prohibition against, this interference of the 
Jesuits in the government of the archpriest. Par- 
sons was not a little mortified at the partial success 
of the envoys, but he set himself with the utmost 
energy to counteract their efforts, first, by endeavour- 
ing to procure their recall, and, when that failed, by 
so slandering their character as to destroy their in- 
fluence with the. Pope. This cunning and unprin- 
cipled Jesuit pretended to he their confidential ad- 
viser and friend, awl yet, all the while, he was 
sedulously employed in secretly frustrating every 
appeal which they made to the supremo pontiff. 

Early in the following year, 1610, Robert Parsons 
was cut off by a sudden death, and thus a final 
termination was put to the wicked schemes of one 
of the basest and most unscrupulous men that ever 
belonged to the Society of the Jesuits. His life 
seemed to be one continued series of acts of dupli- 
city, treachery, and atrocious wickedness. To this 
mail, and his intriguing machinations, arc to be 
traced almost all the calamities which, for many a 
long year, visited the Roman Catholics of England, 
lie was their mortal enemy, though he professed to 
lie their sworn and devoted friend. “ Father Par- 
sons, 11 says one of themselves, “ was the principal 
author, the incentor, and the movin’ of all our gar- 
boils both at home and abroad.’ 1 The death of such 
a man might, therefore, have been considered us 
likely to bring relief to the English Romanists ; but, 
unfortunately, the spirit to which he had given rise 
still survived. For ten years longer, the clergy con- 
tinued to urge, with unremitting earnestness, the 
appointment of & bishop, but the Jesuits as vigor- 
ously opposed them. At length, in 1020, the Pope 
declared his willingness to accede to their request. 
The Jesuits, thus foiled at Rome in their opposition 
to the measure, endeavoured to prevent it from being 
put in execution by awakening, through secret in- 
fluence, the fears and jealousies of King James ; ami 
in this they were so successful, that he solemnly 
declared that a Roman Catiiolic bishop should never 
be admitted into the country. The king, however, 
soon discovered that he had been duped by the 
Jesuits, and learning that only the spiritual inspec- 
tion of the clergy was desired, he withdrew his op- 
position, and Dr. William Bishop was forthwith 
appointed Vicar- Apostolic of England and Scotland, 
but nominally Bishop of Chalcedon in jwrtibw in - 


One grand object which the Jesuits have inces- 
santly kept in view from the period of the first in- 


stitution of their Order, has been the aggrandisement 
of the Society, and the establishment of their in- 
fluence in every part of Christendom. But to mi 
country have their ambitious designs been more 
sedulously directed than to England. They have 
attempted to operate upon it by all possible means 
both direct and indirect. We have found them, 
during the reign of James I„ resorting to a thousand 
different plans to accomplish their designs; and while 
their plans were, uniformly frustrated by the vigilance 
of the king and his minisiers, they were secretly, but 
diligently, raising up, by means of the English Col- 
lege at Rome, of which they had acquired the com- 
plete control, a baud of young men thoroughly trained 
up in the principles of the Order, and from whose 
labours as liiisMouarics in England they expected n 
vast accession to the influence of the Jesuits in that 
country. Hence it happened, tlmt of forty-seven 
persons who left the English College at Rome during 
the, seven years preceding 1023, no fewer than thirty- 
three entered the Order of the Jesuits. So com- 
pletely, indeed, did that English seminary become a 
prey of the Jesuits, that the Rope found it necessary 
to interfere, and to lay it down as a strict regulation 
that, for the future, no student educated on the foun- 
dation was to enter any religious order or company 
without special license, from his Holiness; and, be- 
sides, cadi scholar, on his admission, was to take an 
oath to that effect, and to be ready, at the command 
of the protector or the propaganda, to take orders 
and return to England on the mission. 

The English Roman Catholics experienced no little 
annoyance, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the institution of a new Older of religious 
ladies, with the assistance of the .Jesuit Roger Lee. 
These nuns were to live in community, hut without 
any obligation of being shut up in a nunnery. They 
were bound to take upon themselves the instruction 
of young ladies, and to ramble over the country, 
nay, even to the Turks and infidels, to seek t lie 
conversion of souls to the Romish faith. The 
Jesuits, we are informed, mainly supported their 
cause, and took great pains Jo obtain them an estab- 
lishment. These English Jesuit esses, as they were 
often called, caused so much scandal to the Romish 
mission, that the English clergy memorialized the 
Fope on the subject, urging upon his Holiness that 
the Jesuits were expressly forbidden, by their rules, 
to meddle or mix in the government ot women, and 
that, notwithstanding this regulation, the Jcsui tenses 
were in the habit ot making me of the Jesuits alone 
in all their concerns in England and abroad, so that 
they seemed to think it a crime to permit any other 
priest to hear the secrets of their conscience in con* 
fession. In spite of all opposition, these English 
nuns besieged the Fope with jetifions for the con- 
firmation of the Order; but, m 1630, Fope Urban 
VIII., instead of confirming, wfiolly suppressed the 
sisterhood. > 

After the banishmert of theXpuitu from England 
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in 1604, we hear little more of them until the reign 
of James II., who aimed at the establishment of the 
Romish Church in hie dominions. Jesuit schools 
were opened; the Jesuit lVtre was raised to the 
honour of a privy councillor; the Pope was urged by 
the king to make the Jesuit a bishop, hut declined 
to grant the royal request. The Revolution of 1688, 
however, and the conferment of the throne of Eng- 
land on the Prince of Orange, changed the whole 
aspect of affairs, and threw the Jesuits once more 
into the shade. Prom that period till the date of the 
suppression of the Order by Ganganclli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV., in 1773, the history of the Jesuits in 
England is little more than a blank. The Order 
still survived the Papal deed of suppression, and 
while the successor of Clement XIV. connived at 
their continued existence;, they found an asylum in 
Prussia, and were permitted to open a novitiate in 
Russia. But none of the foreign Jesuits appear to 
have sought shelter in either Croat Britain or Ire- 
land. The English members of the body continued 
to prosecute their mission as before. Nay, it is 
affirmed that at the very time when the suppression 
took place, the English government secretly patron- 
ised the Jesuits for state purposes. 

The restoration of the Order, as we have already 
seen (see Jesuits), was the act of Pope Pius VII., 
with the design, as is believed, of upholding ultra- 
inontanism in Prance. The bull of revival and res- 
toration was passed in 1814, and soon after, the 
Jesuits were found in great numbers in all the Con- 
tinental countries; hut their late expulsion from 
Switzerland, their banishment from Bavaria, Austria, 
Naples, and even, through the decision of Pope 
Pius IX., from Rome itself, drove many members of 
the Order to take refuge in England, along with 
their general, Roothaan. Through the liberality of 
Mr. Thomas Weld, a wealthy Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, the Jesuit refugees were presented with the 
domain of Stonyhurst. Steinmetz gives the. following 
account of this seminary belonging to the English 
Jesuits: “Tim college of Stonyhurst must receive, 
on an average, at least £6,000 per annum from pupils 
—the number being about 120, at forty guineas per 
annum, for hoys under twelve years of age; for those 
above that age, fifty guineas ; and for students in 
philosophy, one hundred guineas. Besides this, the 
college possesses and farms some thousand acres of 
good land, over which one of the fathers presides as 
procurator, 'Hie Jesuits are highly esteemed in the 
neighbourhood : their handsome church is thronged 
on Sundays and festivals; and on stated occasions 
they distribute portions of meat to the poor, besides 
supporting a small school for their children. Hence 
they have influence in those parts, as any member of 
Parliament will tind his cost, should he not make 
friends with the Jesuits. 

" ^ U! English Fathers havo no less than thirty- 
three establishment, or colleges, residences, and 
missions in KnglaA^. Of course Stonyhurst is the 


principal establishment, where the Provincial of Eng 
land resides. The college, in 1845, contained twenty 
priests, twenty- six novices and scholastics, and four 
teen lay-brothers. 

“ Of the 806 missionary priests in Great Britain, 
including bishops, the Jesuits alone can say how 
many arc enlisted under the. banner of Ignatius, 
though, doubtless, this knowledge is shared by the 
‘ Vicars-Apostolic* of the various districts in which 
they are privileged to move unmolested. The Jesuits 
are muffled in England ; it is difficult to distinguish 
them in the names of the Catholic lists annually 
published. They have established a classical and 
commercial academy at Mount St. Mary’s, near Ches- 
terfield; and the prospectus of the establishment, 
after describing the suit of clothes that the pupils 
are to bring, simply informs the world that ‘ the 
college is conducted by gentlemen conneeled with 
the college of Stonyhurst. ’ These ‘gentlemen 1 are 
generally sent out in pairs by the pro uncial, accord- 
ing to the constitutions, and thus may charm by 
I variety; for the quantity of work on hand in the 
various Jesuit missions in England is by no means 
so evident as the speculation for more, by this con- 
stitutional provision. The. secular priests are doubled 
and tripled hv the necessities of the mission; the 
Jesuits are doubled, tripled, and quadrupled, by the 
requirements of the constitutions and the prospects 
before them.” The Romanist English colleges are 
six in number: — Stonyhurst, near Whitley, Lanca- 
shire ; St. Lawrence’s, Amplelbrd, York ; St. Gre- 
gory’s, Downside, Bath; St. Edwards, Evert on, near 
Liverpool; College of the Immaculate Conception, 
near Loughborough; St. Mary’s, near Chesterfield. 
These are understood to be chiefly, if not entirety, 
under the can? of Jesuits. 

The vice -province, of Ireland numbered sixty-three 
Jesuits in 1841, and seventy -three in 1844. They 
possess in Ireland the colleges of Conglowes, Tolla- 
heg, and two seminaries in Dublin. The Irish Ro- 
manists have been much diminished in numbers by 
famine, pestilence, and, above all, extensive emigra- 
tion to America, Australia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. The Jesuits carry on their work with as 
much secrecy as possible, endeavouring to advanco 
the interests of Rome, and especially of their own 
Order, among all classes of the people. See Rome 
(Church of). 

JESUS, a name given by Divine appointment to 
the second person of tho Blessed Trinity, as the 
Saviour, which is tho import of the Greek word. 
That a special importance was attached to this ap- 
pellation of our Lord, is evident from the circum- 
stance that he was so named by the angel before his 
birth, for we find it recorded that the angel said 
unto Mary, “ Fear not ; for thou hast found favour 
with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jems.” And the angel who appeared to Joseph 
in a dream |gave the same announcement, with the 
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interpretation of the name, *• Thou shall call his 
name Jesus; for lie shall save his people from their 
sins.” The reason was thus unfolded why the Son 
of God was about to assume human nature into union 
with the divine— that lie mighl be Jehovah the 
Saviour. Jesus was by no means an (infrequent 
name among the ancient Jews. The first person to 
whom we find it applied in the Old Testament was 
Joshua, the son of Nun, whose office it was, by 
Divine appointment, to conduct the Isr.ediler. across 
the Jordan into the land of promise. In anticipa- 
tion, no doubt, of his selection for this peculiar 
office, he bore originally the appellation of Oshea, or 
Hoshca, the Saviour; but in Nmn. xiii., we find it 
stated that Moses, before sending out spies to examine 
the promised land, changed the name of one of them, 
by making a very important addition to it, which 
brought the type into a complete identity in name 
with the great Antitype. Thus it is said, v. 1G, 

“ And Moses called < hshen the son of Nun Jehoshua;” 
the first designation signifying Saviour, and the second, 
Johovali the Saviour. The Holy Ghost thus taught 
that, while Joshua should be the deliverer of the 
people, it was not by his own arm that he should 
accomplish their deliverance, but by the arm of Je- 
hovah. And in the interpretation given by the angel 
of the. name Jesus, as applied to the Redeemer, it is 
said “ for he in the original the pronoun is em- 
phatic; “he himself shall save his people from their 
sins.” He, then, is the very Jehovah implied in the 
name given to him as to the typical Joshua. And 
that he is indeed Jehovah, wo learn from the language 
which the evangelist Matthew employs, immediately 
after describing the appearance of the angel to Jo- 
seph: “Now all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
land shall bring forth a son, and they shell cull his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us.” These words obviously convey the idea 
that the Emmanuel, God with us, mentioned by 
Isaiah, is the same with Jehovah* Jesus our Saviour. 
The Son of God may be considered as JfcMiH the 
Saviour in a threefold aspect — as making known the 
way of salvation, as purchasing salvation for his 
people, and as bestowing it upon them when pur- 
chased. 

JET5IRA, the Book of Creation, one. of the most 
celebrated of the Jewish Cabbalistic writhe's. S?ce 
Cabbala. 

JEWS (Ancient). The name of Jews was 
usually given to the Hebrews, especially afrer the 
period of the Babylonish captivity, when the na- 
tion was chiefly limited to the line of the patri- 
arch Judah, the ten tribes having been almost 
entirely absorbed in other nations, and thus hav- 
ing disappeared from the page of history. The 
Jewish people are the most ancient, the most re- 
markable and interesting of all the nations of the 
earth. Though for nearly eighteen kindred years j 
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they have nowhere been found exiting in a national 
capacity, but mingled among the people of nil coun- 
tries, yet they have continued separat* and distinct, 
so that they can be readily recoguixcd by certain 
peculiar characteristics. This cannot be affirmed of 
any other pimple on the face of the earth. Amid 
the various changes and revolutions which have oc 
cunvd in the course of the world’s history, even the 
proudest nations of antiquity have become so com- 
pletely merged in more modem nations, which have 
sprung out of them, that it is impossible to trace the 
course of their history with the slightest approach 
to distinctness. But here is a nation, which, not- 
withstanding the numberless vicissitudes it hoe 
undergone, lias from its origin to the present hour 
continued a separate people, whose career is capable J 
of being distinctly traced. It is the only nation} 
besides, whie.li can with certainty point to the fa- * 
mil y, and even the precise, individual, from whom-' 
they originated. They claim to be descended fromf 
Abraham, Isaac, und Jacob— a claim which is estab- 
lished by the pen of inspiration, and has never for a 
moment been doubted. And to put. their design 4 
beyond the reach of question, they hear about with 
them a standing memorial of it in the ordinance of; 
circumcision. » 

From its very origin, the nation of isiael, as it is 
called, in more ancient times, was separated from 
other nations for a special and most important, pur- 
pose, that from them might spring the. Saviour of the 
world. And to bring about this great result, a spe- 
cial providence evidently watched over them. Thu 
promise given to Abraham in regard to this nation, 
which was to descend from him, was renewed to 
Isaac and to Jacob. The family of Jacob, by t Jiu / 
overruling providence of God, obtained a residence j 
in Egypt, until they became a great nation. Aftoij 
dwelling in Egypt upwards of four centuries, they! 
were delivered by the instrumentality of Moses, and* 
being conducted in their f« rty years’ journey through! 
the wilderness by the special guidance, of their, 
eoveiiant-God, they were landed safely in (’anaatq 
under the c nr«» of Joshua. AVc are informed in the; 
.Sacred Scriptures, that 4 JO years elapsed from thej 
call of Abraham to the deliverance fioin Egypt, andj 
during the first 215, the Israelites had increased to) 
only 70, or as Stephen the martyr, following tliei 
Septuagint, asserts, 75 souls, but during the latter) 
half of the same period, they had multiplied to inorej 
than GOO, 000 furlitnig m«n, or in< hiding the aged, thej 
women, and the children, to probably upward* ofi 
2 , 000 , 000 . ^ \ 
There appears to have Oven a succession of twelve 
kmgs during the time the Israelite* were residing 
in Egypt, and it is not a little remarkable that an an- 
eieni hi dorian mention* the niyth king of this serie* 
to have been the head of a new dynasty or race d 
kings. A revolution had happened in the country 
A new family had fftflceix’ed thelhroue, and as might 
have been expected m the easArf an entire change 
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of government, it is Haul of the Pharaoh who then 
reigned, that “ in* knew not Joseph.” Not that lie 
was wholly ignorant of the wine and wonderful policy 
by which Joseph had consolidated the power of the 
Egyptian monarcliH, hut the irnwiing of the expression 
Booms to he, that he held in no esteem the name and 
the services of so eminent a benefactor to his country. 
.Joseph having been the servant of a different family 
from that which now ruled, all his wise and well-laid 
schemes for the advancement of the country's wel- 
fare wore vie weil with an evil eye by the stranger 
who had intruded himself into the throne of the Pha- 
raohs. fie knew not Joseph, nor did he regard with 
any favour the nation to which Joseph belonged, but 
summoning an assembly of the Egyptian people, he 
laid before them the danger which, in his view, 
threatened the country from the enormous increase 
of the Israelites. The new monarch began to trem- 
ble for the stability of his throne. The Israelites 
had gone down to Egypt, and risen there to a high 
degree of prosperity under a different rare of kings 
from that which now reigned. The most, fertile 
part of the country had broil assigned to them, and 
the wealth and inlluence which they had acquired 
were such as might well excite the jealousy and the 
fears of an usurper. But the language in which the 
king speaks of their numbers and power shows the 
extent of his own fears, rather than the real state of 
the Israel it ish people. “Behold the people,” says 
he, “of the children of Israel are more and might- 
ier than we.” Such language was evidently exag- 
gerated, but be dreaded lest by their numbers and 
| their energy they should bring about a count cr-revo- 
j lution and deprive him of his kingdom. They had 
j hitherto been a peaceful and inoffensive race of 
j shepherds, who reckoned themselves mere temporary 
I sojourners in a strange land, and therefore, they were 
! not likely to interfere in the political arrangements 
of the country. But the policy of the monarch evi- 
dently was to lind an excuse for oppressing a people, 
whose religion he hated, whose prosperity he envied, 
and whose wealth he coveted. Besides, it is not at 
•ill unlikely, from variofis incidental remarks which 
occur in the Old Testament history, that the Israel- 
ites were at this period beginning to be reconciled 
to, ami actually to imitate, the idolatry of the Egyp- 
tians. Thus it is stated in Josh, xxiv, 14, “Now 
licreforc fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity 
md in truth : and put away the gods which your 
lathers served on the other side of the flood, and 
in Egypt ; and serve ye the Lord.” In these eir- 
cuniHtniuvH it is not surprising that they were sub- 
iccted to severe trials, and in all probability the 
Egyptian monarch was made an instrument in tho 
hand ol God to chastise his erring people. 

The obvious design of the king of Egypt in op- 
pressing the. Israelites was to afflict and impoverish 
them, to break down their spirits, and to cheek their 
rapid inercAse. Ac* ordingly, they were now re- 
duced to a state orf i »avery, as complete as the Fel- 


lahs of modern Egypt, and they were declared to he 
the absolute property of the crown. The whole of 
the male population were doomed to toil at public 
works under severe Egyptian taskmasters, who are 
represented on the Egyptian monuments, armed 
with long whips, and driving hands of Hebrew slaves 
like cattle in the fields. They were compelled to 
dig clay from the banks of the Nile, to make bricks, 
and to build cities walled and fortified for the safe 
keeping of tbc royal stores. The Egyptian king 
and his people, however, wero completely disap- 
pointed in their attempts to weaken and dispirit the 
Israelites, and thus to prevent their increase. In 
the midst of the cruel oppression to which they were 
exposed, they continued daily to grow in numbers, 
and their enemies, inwardly grieved at the advancing 
prosperity of this wonderful people, resolved to 
adopt still more relentless inodes of oppression. 
“ They made them to serve with rigour, and made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar or in 
clay, and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field,” or in all kinds of agricultural labour. 
Such means, however, of preventing the increase of 
the Israelites were completely defeated; and the 
Egyptian tyrant finding himself unsuccessful in his 
first scheme of open violence, resorts to a secret 
stratagem by which lie hoped to accomplish his un- 
hallowed purpose. He issued a cruel order that 
every Hebrew male child should be thrown into the 
Nile. This barbarous and inhuman edict extended 
to the Hebrew families indiscriminately, and it is 
painful to think what, deeds of horror must have been 
perpetrated in execution of tbe royal mandate. Many 
a mother’s heart must have been tom with deepest 
angni.Ji when her helpless babe was ruthlessly 
snatched from her arms, and without mercy con- 
signed to the waters of the sacred river. To what 
extent the bloody statute was executed, or how long 
it was in force, wc are not informed ; but (luring the 
currency of its operation, Moses, the deliverer of 
Israel, was bom. He was the son of Amram and 
Jochebed, and it would appear that some extraordi- 
nary impression rested on the minds of his parents 
as to the future greatness of their child. It is said, 
“ his mother saw him that lie was 8'gpodly child;” 
and the word which the martyr Stephen uses in 
describing him is a very strong one, “ he was fair to 
God, or divinely fair.” The apostle, in the Epistle 
to tho Hebrews, calls him « a proper child,” being 
the Bame word as is employed by Stephen, mean • 
ing “ a fair child.” JosepluiB also speaks in high- 
ly-coloured language of the beauty of Moses. 
There can bo no doubt, therefore, that there had 
boon something peculiarly attractive in the outward 
appearance of tho child which operated powerfully 
in leading his parents to use all efforts for the 
preservation of his life. The prevailing motive, 
however, which actuated the godly parents of Mo- 
ses. was faith in the Divine promises. Some 
have supposd that they were favoured with an 
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express revelation from heaven in reference to 
the preservation of their son. Hut it is quire unne- 
cessary to make any such supposition, the promises 
in which they believed being, in all probability, those 
which referred to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage. A very general expecta- 
tion existed among the Hebrews, about the period of 
the birth of Moses, that the termination of their bon- 
dage was drawing near, and his parents, in all pro- 
bability, indulged the fond hope that their child, 
from his peculiar appearance, was destined to be the 
future deliverer of their countrymen. Hence they 
resolved to conceal the child, and “were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.” Thus for three months 
they contrived to evade the cruel edict, but knowing 
that any plan of concealment could only be tempo- 
rary, they at length came to the resolution, guided, 
no doubt, by heavenly wisdom, to cast their child 
upon the overriding Providence and ever watchful 
care of their covenant God. They fornied an ark of 
bulrushes, in which they placed the child, and having 
secured the frail hark hv daubing it within with 
slime, and without with pitch, they prepared to com- 
mit il to the waters of the sacred river. The joyful 
festival of the Nile was drawing near. Towards the 
beginning of .July the expectations of the inhabitants 
of Egypt are turned towards the river in theunximit 
hope that it will rise to a sufficient height to overflow 
its banks and fertilize the country. The gradual vise 
of the river is eagorly watched arid carefully mea- 
sured, and when it 1ms reached a certain height, a 
jubilee is held throughout the land. Egyptians of all 
ranks and classes repair in companies with music 
and dancing to the banks of the river and bathe in its 
waters — a practice which was in ancient times inva- 
riably attended with various idolatrous rites and cere- 
monies. It was on some such occasion that the pa- 
rents of Moses deposited the ark, in which lay < Jie infant 
Moses, among the Hags or thick reeds which abound 
on tho banks of Egypt’s precious river. Among 
those who came to bathe in the river at this joyful 
season was the 'daughter of the king, who providen- 
tially rescued the child, and thus Moses was' reared 
amid all the refinements and luxuries of a palace, 
lie was educated also in the wisdom and knowledge 
of the Egyptians, and thus fitted for the arduous, 
important, and responsible office which in course of 
time he was destined to till. 

The time was rapidly approaching when the Lord 
was to visit his people and rescue them frnn Egyp- 
tian bondage. He rememljered the covenant which 
he had made with Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
mercifully interposed to accomplish for them a glo- 
rious deliverance. By ten successive displays of 
Judgment he made known his power in the sight of 
I’har&oh and his people, and brought out the Israel- 
ites from tho land of bondage with their whole sub- 
stance, not one hoof being left behind. During the 
forty years which elapsed between their deliverance 
by the hand of Moses, and their safe Ja trance into 


Canaan, they experienced many signal interposi- 
tions of the Divine Providence in their behalf. 
But of all the events which compose the history J 
of this important period, the most remarkable/ 
without doubt, was the giving of the law fr.mij 
Mount Sinai directly from the mouth of God, andj 
its inscription afterwards by the finger of God 
on two tables of stone. Israel was thus consti-, 
tuted the depository of the Divine law, and! 
Muses invested with the high honour of being the- 
lawgiver. In connection with the exalted privi-f 
lege thus bestowed upon God's favoured people! 
ami their distinguished leader, may be mentioned: 
another remarkable arrangement of Providence inj 
tile erection of the Tabornnele. and the establishment ; 
of the numerous institutions of the ceremonial law, j 
all of which were obviously designed to constitute a; 
distinct line of separation between the nation of 
Israel and the other nations of the earth, besides 
preparing them for the coming of the expected 
Messiah, by keeping constantly before, their minds 
the great truth that without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. 

Orieo established in the Promised Land, the Is- 
raelites were marked out. from all the other nations 
of the earth by a rigid adherence to the worship oi 
tho one. living and true God. The land of Israel, it has 
been well said, was at that time the only lucid spot, 
for darkness covered the earth and gross darkness tho 
people. In this respect the Israelites long con 
tinned to maintain the most exemplary character, 
manifesting the utmost abhorrence of idolatry in all 
its forms. The sacred historian, accordingly, has 
placed on record the pleasing statement, that “Is- 
rael served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, and who 
had known all the works of the Lord I lint he had 
done for Israel.” Glider the Judges, however, they 
maintained more familiar intercourse with the rem- 
nant of the idolatrous nations that was left among 
them, and were thus led to turn aside to the worship 
of false gods. Tho consequence was, that they 
were frequently exposed t<* tho Divine chastise 
meats through the instrumentality of the neighbour- 
ing nations, by whom they were again and again 
oppressed and brought low ; Inn no sooner did they 
repent and seek to whim to the Lord than they 
were straightway delivered. For a time; they were 
under the charge of the prophet Samuel, during 
which they acknowledged no king but God. But 
when, in his old age, Samm l committed the manage- 
ment, of the national alia is* to his soils, the people 
became extensively divatislied, and entreated that a 
king should he appointed to rule over them a a in the 
other nations round about them. With the conduct 
of Israel in this matter God was 'much displeased, 
regarding their desire for a king as in feet amount- 
ing to a rejection of God as theft king. He granted 
their petition, but in angir, that they might be con- 
vinced by their own experiencrof the folly as well 
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A now arid a brighter era in the history of Israel 
now commenced. Under the reigns of David ami 
Solomon the nation attained a higher degree of pros- 
perity than it lias ever reached either before or since. 
Not only did they triumph over their enemies, and en- 
joy outward peace and security, but they were signally 
blessed with a great revival of religion throughout 
the land. David was the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
and both he arid Solomon wrote some of the most 
precious portions of Holy Scripture. The reign of 
the hitter monarch was marked by a most important 
event, the building and dedication of the Jewish tem- 
ple. In the following reign, that of Uehoboarn, the 
kingdom was rent into two parts, the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin adhering to Kchoboam, the son and 
legitimate successor of Solomon ; and the other ten 
tribes erecting a new and independent kingdom un- 
der Jeroboam, who headed a rebellion against the 
lawful monarch. To prevent his subjects from re- 
turning to Judah, Jeroboam set up idols at the two 
extremities of the country, Dan and Becrslieba, thus 
commencing his reign with an act of rebellion against 
the God of Israel. A kingdom thus founded in the 
worship of dumb idols was not likely to prosper. 
Accordingly, in the long catalogue of its kings, not 
one is to be found who feared the Lord and sought 
faithfully to serve him. Yet the Lord had still a 
remnant even in this apostate kingdom. Even in the 
house of Jeroboam there was a young Ahijah, in 
whom there was some good thing towards the Lord 
God of Israel. Of tho people thoio were seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to I hull. The 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were sent to warn them 
of coming judgments, but they set at nought all their 
warnings, and in the reign of Iloshea, Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, invaded the country, Look Samaria, 
the capital of the kingdom, and carried the great 
body of the people into captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Israel 
some years ; and although their line of kings is dis- 
figured by the names of many who encouraged idola- 
try and iniquity, yet there were some, as for exam- 
ple, Jelioshapliat, Josiah, and Hczokiah, who sought 
ro reform abuses, and to establish the worship of the 
rue God throughout the land. Under such exem- 
plary princes there was no doubt a temporary revival 
of religion, but in a short time the people rolapsed 
into idolatry ; so that, after repeated warnings by 
ihepruphets Isaiah And Jeremiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, invaded Judah in the reign of Zede- 
kiali, took Jerusalem, and carried tho king, the no- 
bles, and the great body of the people captives to 
Babylon, where 'for seventy long years they hung 
"heir harps upon thi willows and wept when they 
•erne m bored Zion. 1 

On their return frxjn Babylon, the Jews rebuilt the 
r ample ot Jerusnlcnj^nnid n uch opposition from the 


Samaritans, and a remarkable revival of religion took 
place, as we loam from the books of Ezra and Ne- 
heiniah. About this time, by Divine appointment, 
arrangements were made, under the direction ol 
Ezra, for the more extended diffusion among the 
people of a knowledge of the Scriptures. For this 
purpose the Levitcs were distributed through the 
country, and employed themselves in reading and ex- 
pounding the Word of God on the Sabbath-days. 
It is supposed, too, that, about this time, synagogues 
were erected for public worship ; and the Scripture* 
were collected in one volume to be kept by the 
priests as a precious deposit. Yet, notwithstanding 
the religious advantages which were thus increasingly 
bestowed upon them, we learn from Mabichi, the last 
of the Old Testament prophets, that a time of great 
degeneracy had come upon them, and his closing 
prophecy is wholly dedicated to reproofs for their 
wickedness, exhortations to repent of their sins, and 
warnings of coming judgments. Nearly four hundred 
years elapsed between the time of Malachi and the 
coming of Christ, during which the voice of prophecy 
was no longer heard, and the Jews passed through 
a lengthened period of darkness, and oppression, 
and sore persecution at the hand of their enemies. 
So severe and protracted, indeed, were the trials to 
which they were at thi* time exposed, that had they 
not been watched over by a special Providence they 
would certainly have been exterminated from the 
earth. This was remarkably exemplified at an ear- 
lier period, iu the memorable deliverance which was 
wrought for them hv tho instrumentality of Morde- 
cai and Queen Esther; and another signal instance 
of tiie Divine interposition in behalf of the Jews 
occurred about fifty years after the days of Malachi. 
Alexander the Great, in prosecuting his ambitious 
conquests iu Asia, advanced witli a numerous army 
to lay siege to Jerusalem. The Jews hud no forces 
sufficiently large to defend themselves against so 
formidable an enemy. In this extremity they com- 
mitted themselves to the care of Jehovah, Israel’s 
God, and the high prieBt, arrayed in his priestly 
rubes, and attended by a large company of priests 
dressed in white, set out from Jerusalem to meet 
Alexander at the head of his army. As the proces- 
sion drew near the warrior dismounted, and prostrat- 
ing himself before the high priest, declared that 
before he left Macedon he saw in a dream a person 
dressed like the high priest, who had encouraged 
him to come over and assist in the conquest of Per- 
sia. Immediately Alexander gave up all thoughts 
of besiegiug Jerusalem, and accompanying the priests 
in peaceful procession into the city, he offered up 
sacrifices according to the law through the ministra- 
tion of the high priest. Alexander’s attention was 
then called to a remarkable passage in the prophocy 
of Daniel, where it is foretold that a prince of Grech* 
should overturn the kingdom of Persia. This the 
Macedonian conqueror rightly interpreted, as refer- 
ring to hiu&elf, and ever after cherished a great 
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respect for the Jewish people. The reign of Alex- 
ander was of short duration, extending to little more 
than six years ; and having no son to succeed him, 
four of his principal officers divided his dominions 
among themselves. In this division Seloucus ob- 
tained Babylon and Syria. The successor of Sel eli- 
cits was Anti ocl ms Epiplmnes, who entertained a 
■ bitter hatred of the Jews lie took the city of 
! Jerusalem, massacred thousands of the inhabitants, 
i and taking away great numbers of them as captives, 

! compelled them by torture to renounce their own 
i religion, and worship the heathen gods. Many of 
j the Jews, however, submitted to torture, and even 
I lo death, rather than disclaim the worship of the 
! true God. In these trying circumstances God was 
pleased to raise up for them a deliverer in the person 
of Judas Maccabeus, through whose instrumentality 
Judea became an independent kingdom, the temple 
i was purged from idols, and the worship of the true 
i God restored. So firm a standing did, the. Jews thus 
| obtain in their own country, that neighbouring na- 
; tions sought their alliance. Even the Romans, who 
were at that time rising in national greatness, formed 
I a league with the Jews. In this state of indepen- 
| donee, with the high priest as their civil as well as 
spiritual ruler, the Jews continued for about a een- 
j tury, when they once more became the tributaries of 
I a foreign nation. By the victorious arms of Pum- 
pey, a Roman general, the city of Jerusalem was 
raptured, and the Jews compelled to submit to the 
Roman yoke. This event happened about n. c. G3. 
Herod, usually styled the Great, the last king of Ju- 
dea, was a foreigner, being an Idumean by birth, and 
was permitted by the Romans to exercise royal 
authority over the Jews. It was this prince who 
ruled in Judea when our blessed Lord wus born, and 
at that time he displayed his barbarous cruelty and 
inhumanity in the massacre of the chi ldrer, at Beth- 
lehem. At the death of Ilorod, which happened 
soon after, Judea became a province of the Roman 
empire, thus fulfilling the prophetic declaration of 
Jacob, “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come ; and to him shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be.” 

On the death of Herod, Palestine was divided 
amongst his three surviving sons — Archelaus, Ati- 
tipas, and Philip. Archelaus was appointed cthnarch, 
or governor of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, which 
formed the largest part of the province. Anti pas 
was named tetrarch of Galilee, and Philip totrarch of 
Tmchonitis. Archelaus was deposed by the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, in consequence of repeated com- 
plaints from his subjects, and a Roman governor ap- 
pointed in his room, subordinate to the prefect of 
Syria. Various governors of the same description 
succeeded, and among these Pontius Pilate was the 
first who took up his residence in Jerusalem, all the 
rest having dwelt in Caesarea. *• The condition of 
the Jews,” says Dr. Welsh, “ under tbi Roman go- 


vernors was miserable in the extreme. The extor 
tions of the publicans, whose office it was to collect 
the revenue, wen* excessive; and the whole of their 
proceedings was vexatious and oppressive. It whh 
vain to hope for redress from the governors, whose . 
avarice aud injustice were proverbially great. The 
very fact of paying tribute to a heathen government:’ 
was felt to be an intolerable grievance. And tlwl j 
Roman soldiers, quartered over the whole country', 
though they prevented a general insurrection, yet, 
by tbeir very presence, and by tbe ensigns of their 
authority, exasperated the minds of the Jewish 
people, and led to many tumults, and seditions, and 
murders. A numerous party existed in Judea, whose 
religious prejudices were opposed to the idea of 
paying taxes to a foreign power, and who cherished 
the vain hope of restoring the Jewish kingdom. 
Attempts were made by dillerent individuals, and 
particularly by Judas the Gaulouite, to instigate the 
Jews to a general revolt, which were repressed as 
they arose. But the lanatieal principles were widely 
spread, and led to excesses to which, in no small 
decree, may be ascribed the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The party was distinguished by the name of 
Zpalots.” 

M Thr. clouds, betokening a storm of insurrection 
against, tins Roman authority, were evidently gather- 
ing in the time of Pilate, and they were nearly burst- 
ing forth under Caligula, who endeavoured to compel 
the Jews to profane the temple by placing his statue 
in it. it was under Gessius Florus, however, that 
the Jews broke out into open rebellion; and, under 
Nero, those war* arose between Runic, and Judea 
which terminated, A. I>. 70, in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Josephus tells us that the 
Roman general, standing on the ruins of the demo- 
lished city, exclaimed in triumph, “It is, in truth, a 
god who lias given us the victory, and driven the 
.Jews from a position from which no human power 
could ever have dislodged them.” Thu same Jewish 
historian relates that the enormous number ot 
1,100,000 men perished during this fatal war. An 
immense number of prisoner.*, men, women, and chib 
dren, were either sold into slavery, crucified, or thrown 
to wild beasts. 

Three days before the close of the memorable year 
on which Jerusalem end its temple were destroyed 
by the hands of the Romans, the Emperor Vespasian 
and his son Titus entered Komi: in triumph, clothed 
in purple, and crowned with laurel, and, amid the 
acclamations of a delighted people, they made their 
way to the Temple of Victory. Among the proud 
trophies which were home along in the procession 
were the sacred vessels of the Jewish temple, the 
golden talile, the seven -branched candlestick of gold, 
arid the book of the law of ^tyscl. A temple was 
dedicated to the goddess of pea^s, in honour of this 
joyful day, and a medal was struck representing 
Judea a* a weeping fenm'e rostktg her head on her 
hand at the foot of a palrn-t3|\, while the fierce 
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Homan soldi or .stands by unmoved. The marble 
arch of Titus still remains to us at Koine, having 
survived the desolations of eighteen centuries, and 
exhibiting a faithful representation, among other 
objects, of the holy vessels of the temple. “ Even 
to this day,” says Dr. Da Costa, himself a converted 
Israelite, ** the .lews in every country of their exile 
and dispersion have continued to observe the 9th day 
of the month Ah in memorial of both t lie first and 
second destruction of their city and sanctuary. Next 
to the great (lay of atonement, it is the must strictly 
kept of their fasts. Even the day before, the pious 
Israelite takes nothing beyond what absolute neces- 
sity requires : he seats himself on the ground, either 
at home or in the synagogue, by the dim light of a 
small candle, and the evening service commences 
with the 138th i 'sal in : — * By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down ami wept. 1 Mournful and penitential 
psalms arc chanted in succession throughout the day, 
especially the lamentations of Jeremiah, of which 
so many striking features, once fulfilled in the. taking 
'f Jerusalem by the Babylonians, were still more 
signally accomplished in its destruction by the Ko- 
iniuiB.” 

Thus closed the history of the ancient Jews, one 
of the most eventful, interesting, and instructive 
which the records of the world’s history anywhere 
contains. 

.1 10VVS (Modkun). The period of transition, we 
conceive, from the history of the ancient to that of the 
modern Jews is the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Unmans a.1>. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the 
Jews. Nothing worthy of notice occurred in the his- 
tory of this remarkable people for nearly forty years 
after the destruction of their eity. The ruins of Jeru- 
salem were occupied by a Koman garrison, to prevent 
any attempt being made to rebuild it ; but, though ex- 
cluded from the holy eity, large communities of Jews 
were gradually formed in different, parts of the 
country. And even in Jerusalem itself, the towers 
of Hippicus, I'hasael, and Mariamue, the only three 
which remained standing out of the ninety towers 
which formerly guarded its walls, became again 
strongholds of the Jews. 

At the end of lmlf a century after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, we iind the whole of Judea in a state 
of rebellion. The leader of this revolt was a false 
Messiah called liarcachah , attended by bis companion 
or prophet Ahiha. In the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, the Jews began to give fresh signs of a de- 
termination to resist the authority of the Romans, 
particularly those Jews who resided on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, in Cyprus, Egypt, and Cyrenc. 
The insurrection spread to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, when Trajan hastened to Antioch, with the 
view ot checking its ^progress, but, being seized with 
sudden illness, he djed on his way to Rome. Adrian, 
who succeeded him. quelled the disturbances among 
the Jews ot Asia I.ud of Egypt; but in the latter 
years of his roigif 1 fresh revolt of the Jews took 
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place in Palestine. This event was no doubt has 
tened on by the injudicious conduct of Adrian him- 
self, who passed a decree that Jerusalem should be 
made a Roman colony under the name of iElia Capi- 
lolina, and that circumcision, the distinctive Jewish 
rite, should he prohibited. The smouldering flame of 
discontent among the Jews now burst into a furious 
conflagration. Thousands Hocked to Bcthhoron from 
all parts, and hailed Earcochcha as their Prince and 
Messiah of the house of David. Tims constituted 
the leader of a numerous host, the impostor ad- 
vanced into Syria, persecuted the Christians, and 
took possession of Jerusalem, where he changed the 
form of the Samaritan coins, adding his own name to 
them, with the title of Nasi or Prince. The contest 
continued for nearly four years, and at length the 
Romans were successful; and about A.r>. 134, Judea 
was again made desolate, about half a million having 
fallen by the sword in the course of tlm war, besides 
those who perished by fire, famine, and sickness. 
Those who escaped were reduced to slavery by thou- 
j sands. The remnant was transported into Egypt, 
and Palestine was left almost without an inhabitant. 
The flows were now prohibited from entering Jeru- 
salem, or even looking upon it from a distance ; and 
the city now called A’.lia was inhabited only by (jen- 
nies, or such Christians as renounced the Jewish 
ceremonies. 

Jerusalem being now a Roman town, and no longer 
the metropolis of the Jewish religion, Tiberias was 
fixed upon as the head-quarters of the Jews, and 
there they first drew up the Minima or oval law. 
Christianity had now taken the place of Judaism in 
the chief places of the lloly Land. JElia Capitolina 
became the seat of a Christian bishop, who, in course 
of time, received the appellation of the Bishop oi 
Jerusalem. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
founded Christian churches at Bethlehem and on 
the Mount of Olives, besides thirty other churches 
which the same Empress is said to have erected in 
different parts of Palestine. In the reign of Julian 
the Apostate, the city of Jerusalem was again 
brought into notice, in connection witli a strange 
proposal which this heathen Emperor made 
Jews, that they should join him in thq impious 
attempt to bolie the prophecies of ^Scripture by 
rebuilding the Temple. Ammianus jWarcellinuB, a 
historian of the period, informs ms,* that to accom- 
plish this great work Jews assembled from all quar- 
ters in Jerusalem, and in festival garments, with 
richly ornamonted tools, commenced digging the 
foundations of the new stfpctuary; but wliile thus 
employed, balls of fire suddenly issued from beneath 
the ground, accom]i^gAa^^vith an earthquake and 
violent hurricanes of wind, which compelled them 
to desist fro#rt the prosecution of their work ; and the 
death of Julian in a. d. 410 put an end to all j 
thoughts oi resuming it. Under the long series of 
Christian Smperors who succeeded Julian, Jerusa- 
lem becanJ the scene of innumerable pilg rimag es; I 
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I tense hatred of Christianity was a passport with the 
| Homan emperors to places of trust and authority, 
I but now that the emperors had themselves become 
Christian, the Jews became a condemned and perse- 
cuted sect. The elevation of Julian the Apostate to 
the imperial throne gave them some slight hope of 
the restoration of brighter days, but the death of 
Julian, after a short reign, disappointed all their ex- 
pectations. The Christian emperors who succeeded 
afforded the Jews entire toleration to observe their 
ceremonies, their feasts, and their Sabbaths, secured 
to them their property, their slaves, and their lands, 
hut at the same time called upon the Christians to 
■ hold no intercourse with them, and to be on their 
' guard against the doctrines of the synagogue. In 
the fifth century, the Jews throughout the ilonian 
Empire, both in its eastern and western divisions, 
were not only deprived of toleration, but exposed to 
f injurious and cruel treatment. Hut in the reign of 
Justin, and that of Justinian, Jewish oppression re- 
Ijcoived the sanction of law. Justin passed an edict 
i I A. I). 523, prohibiting all Jews, Samaritans, and 
^Pagans, from holding office in the State; while Jus- 
Utiuiun in his Code, as well as in his Novels, excluded 
Jibe Jews from all civil rights, and any attempt at 
||)i’OHclytism was declared a capital crime. The result 
! If Mich oppressive enactments was a series of sneers* 
\ sivo insurrections on the part of' ■the Jews, which dis- 
turbed Justinian throughout his whole reign. The 
most violent of these outbreaks was caused at Con- 
stantinople by tin*, sight of the holy vessels which 
had been carried by Titus from Jerusalem to Home, 
and had found their way to the capital of the. Greek 
Empire. To quell this tumult, which was of a very 
serious description, Justinian sent, the holy vessels 
from Constantinople to Jerusalem, and, from what- 
ever cause, they have never been heard of since that 
time. 

The Jews, soon after tho dispersion, and the con- 
sequent destruction of their whole ecclesiastical po- 
lity, longed for the restoration of some degree of 
order and government. This led to the institution of 
tho Jewish patriarchs, 'he first of whom was Simeon, 
the third, who lived in the reign of Adrian. In his 
! family the line of patriarchs continued until the fifth 
cent : y, when they began so to pervert their office, 
that a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power ; and this proving ineffectual, 
the patriarchal dignity, in a. t>. 429, was wholly 
abolished, and thus, as Da Costa remarks, “ the link 
was broken which connected the different synagogues 
of the Eastern Empire. 1 ' About this time an exten- 
sive emigration of learned Jews, devoted to the study 
of the Talmud, took place from Palestine and the 
Byzantine Empire to Babylonia and Persia— a cir- 
cumstance whiclf led to the compilation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

The rise of the ^Mohammedan power in Asia in 
the seventh eenturyWed to the severe oppression and 
degradation ot there ewe in the East, Previous to 


that period, the Jews in Arabia seem to have been 
numerous, powerful, and free. It is even asserted 
that there existed at one time in that peninsula a 
Jewish kingdom under Jewish kings; and even sc 
late as the sixth century, a Jewish king reigned in 
Arabia. When Mohammed first commenced Ilia 
mission as a prophet, he seems to have met with 
some countenance from the Arabian Jews, who may 
possibly have supposed him to be I he Messiah. But, 
in the course of a few years, they began to entertain 
unfavourable views of the prophet, and from that 
tune lie looked upon them with the most hitter 
hatred, stigmatizing them aB “ unbelievers,” and 
“ murderers of the prophets,” and applying to them 
similar opprobrious epithets. Accordingly, there has 
existed a strong feeling of enmity down to tho present 
day between the Mussulman and the Jew. And yet 
it is impossible to read the pages of the Koran with- 
out being struck with the close, connection which 
may be trailed between its doctrine* and those of 
modern Judaism, as developed in the Talmud and 
the Jewish traditions. 

After the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, the Jews emigrated in great numbers to the 
coasts of the lied S*a, bo that cities and even entire 
districts belonged to them. They waged war and ne- 
gotiated treaties with their neighbours, and were fast 
rising into political importance in Arabia; but from 
the seventh century, when Mohammed promulgated 
bis religion, they gradually sunk in influence and 
power; and though considerable numbers of them 
are still found in that country, they are held in great 
contempt among the Mohammedans. Colonies oi 
Jews have long existed in the most remote parts ot 
the interior of Asia and on the court of Malabar 
! There is also a peculiar race of Jews in the neigh 
bourhnod of Bombay, who call themselves Beni 
Israel (which see), Imt claim no relationship with 
the rest of the Jews in Eastern countries; and while 
they strictly adhere to the chief portions of the Jewish 
ritual, they have also mingled Hindu superstitions 
with their religious observances. These Beni-Jsrael 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay considers to be probably 
descendants of the Ten Tribes. The Chinese Jews 
are numerous, and are supposed to have originally 
settled in the Celestial Empire between the time of 
Ezra and the destruction of the second temple. 
This is confirmed by the fact, that they hold Kzbf 
in as great veneration as Moacs, And appear to be 
quite ignorant of the Pharisaical traditions of the 
-Talmud. They are called by the Chinese “ the people 
what cut out the sinew;” and a great number of them 
V’cm to have exchanged Judaism for the religion oi 
Koran. 

^Yhe .lews have almost always in Europe been a 
despised, oppressed, and persecuted people. 'Thus, 
by the Council of Vanues, a.d. 465, Christians were 
forbidden to eat with Jews. Some years later, the 
Council of Orleans prohibited marriage between Jews 
and Christies. The Council of Beziers, a. d. 1246 , 
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i refused permission to consult a Jewish physician. 

> For ecuturies there existed in France a public otfioer 
| called the “ Protector of the Jews,’* who was chosen 
from among the nobles of the land, and who, in some 
cases, instead of being the friend, was the bitter 
enemy of the very people whom he was appointed to 
defend. In the south of France, trade was for a 
long period chiefly in the hands of the Jews, yet they 
were, all the. while, regarded as the outcasts of 
society. At Toulouse, so late as the thirteenth 
century, a Jew was compelled to receive in Faster 
week every year a blow on the face, before the doors 
of the principal church. At lleziers, the bishop 
yearly, on Palm Sunday, exhorted the people to 
avenge the death of the Saviour upon the Jews of 
the place; and after the year 1160, exemption from 
this insult was purchased by the payment of an 
annual sum of money. It is a strange circumstance, 
howe\er, that in no part of Franco did Hebrew 
learning flourish more than in the south. Mont- 
pellier, Marseilles, Nurbonne, Beziers," and other 
towns, were celebrated for their synagogues and 
academies, as well as for their Kahbinieal writers, 
commentators, and grammarians. The Jews have 
never been found in great numbers in Norway, Swe- 
den. and Denmark; but in all the other countries of 
Europe, they have existed amid much discourage- 
ment and persecution clown to the present day. 

The Jews who were banished from Spain in a. J). 
1492. and from Portugal in A. n. 1497, are known by 
the name of Sephardim t or Spaniards, and maintain 
their identity as a separate class of .Jews among their 
own brethren in all parts of the world. They look 
upon themselves as a higher order of Israelites. One 
peculiar point of distinction which marks them out 
from other Jews, is their daily use of the old Span i si i 
language, which is handed down from generation to 
generation, and with which they are so familiar, that 
their own Scriptures are better known to (non in the 
old Spanish version than in the original Hebrew. 
Down to the commencement of the present cent my, 
the Sephardim used both the Spanish and the He- 
brew tongues in the daily intercourse of life, in their 
private correspondence, and even in the public wor- 
ship of flic synagogue, excepting what was included 
in the Liturgy. The Sephardim look back upon the 
history of their ancestors during the fourteen cen- 
turies of their residence as exiles in the Spanish 
peninsula with the most, romantic interest. “ Tin's 
remarkable people,” says Mr. Prescott, 11 who seem 
to have, preserved their unity of character unbroken 
amid the thousaud fragments into which they have 
been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe. 
Under the Viaigothic Empire the Jews multiplied 
exceedingly in the country, and were permitted to 
acquire considerable power and wealth. After the 
Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 
rawen, are accused of having facilitated, they resided 


with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their com- 
mon Oriental prigin produced a similarity of tastes* 
to a certain extent not unfavourable to such a coali- 
tion. At any rate, the early Spanish Arabs were 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards both 
Jews and Christians — Mho people of the hook,’ ns 
they were called - -which has scarcely been found 
among Inter Moslems. The Jews, accordingly, under 
these favourable auspices, not only accumulated 
wealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose 
to the highest civil dignity, and made great advances 
in various departments of letters. Tim schools ot 
Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, am) Granada, were 
crowded with numerous disciples, who emulated the 
Andrians in keeping alive the. llamo of learning 
during the deep darkness of the middle, ages. What- 
ever may be thought of their success in spcc.ulati\Q 
philosophy, they cannot reasonably la* denied to have 
contributed largely to practical and experimental 
science. They were diligent travellers in all parts 
of the known world, compiling itineraries which have 
proved of extensive uho in later times, and bringing 
home hoards of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs 
that furnished important contributions to the. do 
mestic pharmacoporin. Jn the practice of medicine, 
indeed, they became so expert, as in a manner to 
monopolize, that profession. They made great pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
nomy; while, in the. cultivation of elegant letters, 
they revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse, 
Thin was indeed the golden age of modern Jewish 
literature. The ancient Castilians of the same pe- 
riod, very different from their Gothic ancestors, seem 
to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of tla» 
feelings of respect which were extorted from them by 
the superior < ivilizalion of the Spanish Arabs. We 
find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Christian princes, directing their studies, attending 
them as physicians, or, more frequently, administer- 
ing their finances.” 

The Jews seem to ha\o had a settlement in Spain 
long before the destruction of the second temple. It 
is remarkable that this portion of 1 lie dispersed ol 
Judah allege that they are descendants of the house 
of David. Not thut they are able to produce any 
document whereby to establish this claim, for the 
Israelites, since their dispersion, have not continued 
their genealogical tables; but their high pretension 
to bo sprung from Da\ id is wholly founded on tra- 
dition. For many centuries, the Jews carried on the 
whole traffic of the kingdom of Spain ; and members 
of their body were usually chosen to occupy places 
of trust arid honour at court. As in the East the 
Jews were governed by the Itcsh Glutha, o: Princo 
of the Captivity 'sec Aichmalotarch), so in the 
Spanish peninsula they wore ruled by an Israelite 
called the Jialririno mayor, who Vos appointed by the 
king. This magistrate, who todk cognizance of all 
Jewish affairs, had unde»* him i*vice-r&bbino mayor, 
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wliile two different orders of rabbins, or judges, acted 
under him in the towns and districts of the kingdom. 
Bu.t the honour in which the Jews were held by l lie 
king and the higher onlnrs both in church and state, 
did not make them altogether free from oppression 
arid persecution. ()n the contrary, the free burghers, 
the inferior clergy, and especially the common people, 
were their inveterate enemies. From time to time 
the most severe enactments were passed against 
them, and they wore subjected to persecution of 
every kind. 

Nowhere lias Hebrew learning been moro exten- 
sively cultivated than among the .Jews of the Penin- 
kuIh. In early times, and even during the rule of the 
. Saracens, their youth were truiued in the famous 
! schools of Babylon and Persia; but at an after 
j period, an entirely new and independent school of 
i Hebrew theology was cstablinhed in Spain. The 
; circumstances which led to the removal of Lhe seat 
| of modern Jewish science from the. East to the West 
j are thus detailed by Da Costa : — 1 u Four learned Is- 
raelites of Pumbeditba wore in a ship, which was 
captured by a Moorish pirate from Spain, A. i>. 1)48. 
One of them, named Rabbi Moses, after having seen 
his wife cast herself into the sea, to escape the fero- 
city of the captain, was, with his son, carried prisoner 
to Cordova. The israelitish inhabitants of that town 
soon effected their deliverance by means of a ransom. 
After remaining some time, unnoticed, a learned dis- 
cussion in the synagogue became the means of raising 
Rabbi Moses high in the esteem of all, and renewing 
the interest his fate had before excited, lie was 
soon chosen head of that synagogue and judge of the 
Jews ; and becoming known, while holding thin office, 
to Rabbi Chnsdui Ben Isaac, the groat protector of 
bis nation, at the court of Mirumolin, lie obtained in 
marriage for his son a daughter of the powerful house 
of Peliag, thus laying a prosperous foundation both 
for his own descendants and for the Jewish schools 
of Spain. When the Persian school of the Geonim 
canto to an end in the eleventh century, in the person 
j of Rabbi Hai Bar Rab Seherira, the schools of the 
Spanish Rabbanim topk its place, as the centre of 
Jewish civilization and learning. Soon Toledo and 
Seville, then Saragossa, Lisbon, and a great number 
of other cities, shared in the glory of Cordova. At 
Toledo alone, the number of students in Hebrew 
theology is said to have sometimes amounted to 
twelve thousand : the number is no doubt exagger- 
ated, but the exaggeration itself proves the high idea 
that was formed of the extent to which the study of 
Hebrew lit -Tat ure was carried on in the ancient 
capital of Castile.” 

Thus the reputed founder of the new school of 
Hebrew literature at Cordova was Rabbi Moses •>* 
Pumbeditlm ; but the first age or generation of the 
: Spanish Rabbanim Aid not begin with him, or even 
with his son, hut Vitli Rabbi Samuel Halle vi, sur- 
j named llauragid, c* the Prince, who is considered 
j as the first Rabbi if Mayor, or Prince of the Capti- 


vity in Spain, a. u. 1027. From that dute till tin ! 
cud of the fifteenth century, nine generations oi 
Rabbanim are reckoned, each deriving its nam*< 
from a head of the synagogue, or some distinguished 
student of the age. 

The most distinguished of all the Spanish Rab 
banim wore Alien Ezra and Maimonides, both o« 
them gifted with remarkable abilities, learning, and 
wealth. The first of them, Alien Ezra, usually sur- 
numed Hachacham , the wise, was born at Toledo in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. He is best 
known as a commentator on the Old Testament, his ( 
labours in this department having been valued no; ; j 
only by Jews, but also by many Christians. Mai- j I 
m on ides was a native of Cordova, having been bom t 
there, in A. li. 1131). lie was a voluminous und a ! 
versatile writer, his works, which amount to more \ 
than thirty in number, being on a great variety oi i 
different, subjects. The most remarkable of bis i 
writings is his Moreh Newtek i>n t or Guide to the ! 
Doubtful, a work in which lie interprets, with grout 
clearness, the Law and the Talmud. The great aim 
of Moses Maimonides, in the twelfth century, was, 
like that of Moses Mendelssohn in the eighteenth 
century, to find a basis for the principles of tradi- 
tional Judaism in philosophy rather than in revela- 
tion. No sooner were the views of this remarkable 
man given to the. world in the Moreli Nevoehim, than 
a cry of heresy was raised both against the book and 
its author. The synagogues of Spain were now 
divided into two parties, the one favouring, and the 
other opposing, tho views of Maimonides. His ad- 
mirers, however, obtained the decided superiority 
both in numbers and influence; and though Rab- 
binism still continued to exercise dominion over the 
synagogue, the discussions occasioned by the writ- 
ings of Maimonides tended, in no small degree, to 
deliver the minds of many Jews from the trammels 
of traditional authority. Accordingly, about a cen- 
tury after, wc find the Rabbins of Spain complaining 
of the progress of infidelity caused by the influence 
of Greek philosophy. 

The Sephardim or Spanish Jews have not only 
produced able writers on theological suljects, but 
also distinguished poets, astronomers, and mathe- 
maticians. Amid the honours which they gained, 
however, in the walks of literature and science, 
often was tho sword of intolerant persecution un- 
sheathed. and the records of the Inquisition in 
Spain tell us of multitudes of victims belonging 1o 
the despised Jews no leas than to the Christian here* 
tics. At length, in A. D. 1492, after the reduction ot 
the last Moslem kingdom in the Peninsula, an edict 
was promulgated for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spaiu, four months being allowed them to prepare 
for their departure. In vain did they offer immense 
sums of money to be allowed to remain ; they were 
transported by ships to the coast of Africa. Many 
of them endured such extremity of suffering that 
they retunAd to Spain and renounced the faith of 
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their fathers. Others found an asylum in Portugal, 
where, in consideration of the payment of a high 
capitation tax, they wore invested with various pri- 
vileges, being allowed to celebrate their feasts, prac- 
tise their <L monies, and continue the full exercise 
of their religious worship. A Uahbinicul school was 
formed at Lisbon, which soon rose to considerable, 
distinction, and during the live years which elapsed 
between the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and 
their banishment from Portugal, this school became 
the centre-point of Jewish literature and science. 
The most distinguished of the. Portuguese Jews was 
Abarbaucl, wIiomj fame, as a theological writer, is 
still cherished among the Jews. In 1497, an edict 
was published banishing the Jews from Portugal, us 
they had a few years before been banished from 
Spain ; and from this date the Sephardim were scat- 
tered over every quarter of the globe, still, however, 
preserving their identity separate and apart from all 
the other races of the Jewish nation. In America, n 
I Africa, in Asia, and many countries of Europe, they 
found refuge, and enjoyed toleration and peace. But 
the country which has afforded them the wannest 
hospitality, since the close of the sixteenth century, 
has been the Protestant republic of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

The first settlement of the Jews at Amsterdam 
was made in A. i>. l. r >94, and in the course of four 
years they erected a synagogue. Ten years after, the 
increase of the Jewish population led to tlm forma- 
tion of a second, and in A. n. Hi 18 of a third syna- 
gogue. In 1039 the three synagogues were united 
to form one single community of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese 'Tews, which founded, in 1675, a handsome 
{ synagogue for the whole body. About the same 
j time the German and Polish Jews had established 
i their synagogues in the capital of Holland. Though 
I excluded from public offices, and also from all guilds 
| or companies, except those of the phy violins and 
brokers, the Israelites w ere secured in the full posses- 
sion of liberty of conscience, the free exercise of their 
religion, the practice of their own laws and traditions, 
and even, with few exceptions, the observance of 
their national customs. Among the Jews in Hol- 
land there have been various authors and learned 
men, one of the most noted of whom was liablii 
Men ass eh hen Israel, who wrote several excgctical 
and dogmatical works, besides several books relating 
to the Jewish Liturgy, the worship of the synagogue 
/md Rabbinical ordinances. Contemporary with this 
learned author was another man of a strongly specu- 
lative turn of mind, Uriel da Costa, who threw off at 
once all belief in the Divine authority of the Old 
Testament, and in the traditions of the Rabbins, 
rhe appearance of this bold infidel in the synagogue 
of Amsterdam, and the open avowal of his dangerous 
doctrines, led to a keen struggle between the modern 
sect of the Pharisees and that of the Sadducees. In 
a work which he published explanatory of his opi- 
nions, Uriel declared his rejection of aU tradition, and 


his denial of the resurrection of the dead and the life 
to come. The chief magistrate of Amsterdam deem- 
ed it liia defy to take cognizance of the matter, and, 
accordingly, the author was arrested, and the affair 
was compromised bv the payment of 3(H) florins, and 
the confiscation of the books. From this time Uriel 
da Costa became both in opinion and practice an 
open Deist; but at length, weary of a struggle in 
which he stood alone, lie sought arid obtained recon- 
ciliation with the synagogue. Again lie avowed his 
deist leal opinions, and for seven years be was cast 
off by his brethren. A second time besought recon- 
ciliation to the synagogue, which was only granted 
after the infliction upon the unhappy man of the 
"'ell known forty stripes save one; and a few days 
alter submitting to this degradation, he put an end 
to his existence, having previously written his auto- 
biography, which was afterwards published by Liin- 
boivh. 

Another individual of great note among the Jews 
in Holland was Renedict Spinoza, who, in his theolo- 
gical writings, taught a system of complete Pan- 
theism, not by substituting the whole, universe in 
place of l ho living God, but bv attributing real ex- 
istence to God alone, and admitting of no other 
existence, material or immaterial, unless as a modifi- 
cation of that one only Being. This amiable bill 
erring philosopher was a native of Amsterdam, hav- 
ing been born in 1 hat city in a. n. 1032. 1 1 is pecu- 
liar opinions were chiefly founded on the writings m 
1 >cs Cartes (see IfiKALlHTtO, which exercised a re- 
markable influence oil the thinkers of his age. The 
views which Spinoza, had been led to form were com- 
pletely at variance with those of his fellow Israelites, 
and ns a natural result he began to neglect lim pub- 
lic. services of the synagogue, and to di-putt* with the 
Rabbins on religious subjects. At length bis opi- 
nions drew down upon him the censure of bis breth- 
ren, and lie was not. only expelled Imm the synagogue, 
but be found it necessary, in order to save, bis life, lo 
fly from Amsterdam, and. after wandering from one 
place lo another, lie settled at the Hague. Here bo 
lived in seclusion, but maintaining an extensive cor- 
respondence with learned men both in Holland and 
elsewhere. In the course of a few years be was cut 
oil by consumption. 

Next to Amsterdam, nowhere, have the Jews been 
more prosperous than at the Hague. In that city 
many of tin* finest houses have been built and in- 
habited by Jews, and their synagogue is in one of 
the best quarters of the town. Members both oi 
the German and Portuguese synagogues in Holland 
wen*, frequently preferred to fill confidential posts in 
matters of diplomacy ; and such has been the respect 
uniformly shown to the Jew# in that country, that 
till tlm reign of William V. inclusive, no stadtholdei 
of Holland bad ever failed to pty at least one tormal 
visit to each of the great synagogues of Amsterdam 
During the eighteenth centuiw, the Jews in Hol- 
land, and indeed throughout thejbontinent generally 


partook of the degeneracy in religion which bo ex- 
tensively prevailed. The infidel literature and phi- 
losophy of France exercised a most pernicious 
influence over both dews and Gentiles in every 
country of Europe ; while Voltaire and his followers 
intensely hated the Jews, because the very existence 
of that people constituted an incontestable proof of 
the historical truth both of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

The Jews appear to have found an entrance into 
Russia during the reign of Peter the Great, but they 
were banished from the country in 1745, for having 
maintained a correspondence with the exiles of 
Siberia. They have always however, kept their 
ground iu Poland as well as in the Ukraine, both of 
which belong to the government of the Czar. The 
Polish Jews are looked upon by their brethren in 
other countries as a superior race, both in intellect 
and learning. u Nowhere else,' 1 says Da Costa, re- 
ferring to Poland, “ do we find in so great a degree, 
among the dispersed nation, a life of so much social 
activity combined witli a remarkable bent towards 
religion and contemplative philosophy ; nowhere else 
so wide a separation between science and theology, 
and, at the same time, such great capacity for scien- 
tific knowledge; nowhere else such deep national 
debasement, resulting from ages of ignoble occupa- 
tion and servile subjection, with a character so highly 
respectable, both in its moral qualities and domestic 
relations ; in a word, nowhere do so many remains of 
ancient nobility, and, at the same time, of the most 
wretched degeneracy, appear even in the expression 
of countenance and stature of body. Those singular 
and original characteristics of the Polish Jew are to 
be found, not only in the mystic theosophy which 
usually distinguishes their schools and their theolo- 
gians, but even in the existence of Caraites amidst 
theso synagogues, in other respects buried, if we 
may so express it, in the study of the Talmud." 
In the synagogues of Poland, the Jewish sect of the 
Sabbathaists (which see), found many supporters ; 
and in the same' synagogues the Chasidim (which 
see), had their origin in 1740. 

An Ant.i-Ta1mudic sect sprung up among the Pol- 
ish Jews, originated in 1760 by Jacob Frank. This 
new Jewish sect completely cast off the Talmud, and 
adopted the Cabbalistic book of Zohar as the basis 
of its confession of faith, and hence they assumed to 
themselves the name of Zoharites (which see). 
They plainly declared their belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. At first the followers of Frank were looked 
upon as belonging to the Christian rather than to 
the Jewish faith, and they were persecuted by the 
synagogue lbr their Christian dogmas. In a short 
time, however, they were persecuted, on the contrary, 
by the Roman Catholic church, on account of their 
Jewish Cabbalistic views. In these critical circum- 
stances, exposed to* the hostility both of Christians 
and Jews, many of dbe Zoharites emigrated to Tur- 
key, where they w Jp treated with the utmost harsh- 


ness and cruelty by the populace. Frank, with 
whom the sect originated, entertained many senti- 
ments approaching to Christianity, and he considered 
that he had received a mission to unite together all 
religions, sects, and confessions. His followers no 
longer form a separate denomination, but.numhers of 
them still exist in Poland, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, though distinguished by certain 
remains of Judaism, and some of them secretly re- 
taining a firm belief in the religion of the synagogue. 
They are said to have taken a share in the Polish 
insurrection in 1830, and it has even been asseited 
that the chief of the Frankists was a member of the 
Diet of Poland, and afterwards obliged to take refuge 
as a political exile in France. 

But while the Jews in the southern and eastern 
parts of Kurope were agitated by the prevalence 
among them of Cabbalistic opinions, a movement of 
a different kind was commencing in the north-western 
parts and in Germany. While Jacob Frank was 
actively propagating his peculiar views in Poland, 
Moses Mendelsohn was inculcating on the Jews in 
Prussia a system of opinions composed of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of the teachings of Plato and of 
Maimonides. This remarkable man was bora in 
1729, at Dersacc, of poor parents. In early life he 
exhibited many tokens of possessing an energetic 
and inquiring mind. The writings of Maimonides. 
and especially the Moreh Nevochim, were his favour- 
ite subjects of study. His own philosophical writings 
soon gained for him a high reputation both among 
Christians and Jews. His chief anxiety was to re 
form the religiou of the Jews, while he maintained 
I an outward respect for the forms of Rabbinical Ju- 
[ daism. On one point he expressed himself verj 
strongly — in reference to the authority of the syrm 
gogue. He would not allow the synagogue or anj 
other religious community to impose any restriction 
whatever on the rights of thinking and teaching 
Through the influence of Mendelsohn, all respect fot 
the Talmud began to disappear among the German 
Jews, and a large party was formed avowing them- 
selves Anti-Talmudists. This eminent Jewish philo- 
sopher died in 1786, but the impress which he had 
made upon the religion and literature of the Hebrew 
nation continued to be felt long after his decease. 
Three intimate friends, who long survived him, and 
wio actively propagated his opinions, were Hartwig 
raesBely, Isaac Euchel, and David Friedlander. 
**The year 1789 proved the commencement of a 
new era in the history of the modem Jews. With 
the French Revolution a system of political theories 
and opinions arose which agitated all the nations of 
Europe. Nor were the dispersed of Israel unaffected 
by the wide-spread spirit of change. Throwing off 
their own ancient nationality, they directed all theic 
efforts from this period to be reckoned fellow-coun 
trymen with the Christian nations. Taking advan- 
tage of the great political outburst in France, the 
Jews called|loudly for the application in their case 
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of the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
Their demand was acknowledged to 1 h* just, and in 
1791 complete equality was proclaimed for all Jews, 
without exception and distinction, who would accept 
the rights and fulfil the duties of French citizens. 
The rights which the Revolution had thus obtained 
for the Jews were confirmed by Napoleon Bona- 
parte. In consequence, however, of the prevalence 
of usury among the Jewish population in the pro- 
vinces of the Rhine, an Imperial edict was published 
in 1808, imposing on every Jewish creditor who 
should go to law against a debtor the obligation to 
procure a certificate of good character, attested by 
^ the local authorities, declaring that the said creditor 
vas not in the habit of taking usury, or pursuing 
%%'• disgraceful traffic. This severe decree was 
| limited in its continuance to ten years ; but before 
j the expiry of that period it was revoked, in conse- 
j quenoe of the restoration of the Bourbon family. In 
j Rhenish Bavaria and Rhenish Prussia it was con- 
| tinned and strictly enforced after the ten years had 
; come to a close. 

Napoleon I., in ins anxiety to promote the welfare 
of the J 'ws scattered throughout his dominions, con- 
voked at Paris a large assembly or sanhedrim of 
Israelites. This council, which consisted of 110 
members, met on the 28th of July 1800. It was 
constituted by order of the Emperor, arid three Im- 
perial commissioners were introduced during the 
sittings, with twelve questions, which the sanhedrim 
j were requeued to answer for the satisfaction of 
Napoleon and the government. These piestions, 
j which chiefly referred to the Jewish laws concerning 
marriage and Usury, wore after mature deliberation 
answered by the assembly to the following effect, as 
related by Da Costa : “ That the Jew, though by the 
law of Moses he had permission to take several 
wives, was not allowed to make use of this liberty in 
the West, an obligation to take only one' wife hav- 
ing been imposed upon them in the year 1030, by an 
Assembly, over which Rabbi Ger&on, of Worms, 
presided, — that no kind of divorce wax allowed 
among the Jews, except what was authorized by the 
law of the country, and pronounced judicially, — tlmt 
the Jews recognised not only Frenchmen, but all 
men as their brethren, without making any difference 
between the Jew and him who was not a Jew, from 
whom they differed not as a nation, but by their re- 
ligion only. With respect to France, the Jew, who 
had there been rescued from oppression, and allowed 
an equality of social rights, looked upon that country 
as more especially his oum t of which he had already 
given manifest proof on the field of battle; — that 
since the revolution no kind of jurisdiction in France 
or Italy could control that of the Rabbins ; — that the 
Jewish law forbade all taking of usury, either from 
strangers or their own brethren ; that the command- 
ment to lend to his Israelitish brother, without in- 
terest, was a precept of charity, which fay no means 
detracted from the justice, or the necessity of a law- 



ful interest in matters of commerce ; finally, that the 
Jewish religion declared, without any distinction oi 
persons, that usury was disgraceful and infamous; 
but that the use of interest in mercantile affairs, 
without reference to religion or country, was legal,— 
to lend, without interest, out of pure charity towards 
all men, was praiseworthy.” 

The Imperial government declared their entire 
satisfaction with the replies of the sanhedrim, and 
another assembly of the same kind was convoked by 
the Emperor in 1807, to which Jews from other 
countries, and especially from Holland, were invited, 
with the view of giving to the principles of the first 
sanhedrim the force of law among tho Jews in all 
countries. The second meeting, called tho great 
Sanhedrim, to which was intrusted tho formation of 
a plan of organization for all the synagogues through- 
out the Empire, met the following year. The prin- 
ciples laid down by the sanhedrim were strongly op- 
posed by the Jews of other countries, particularly 
those of Germany and Holland. Hut tlu* social and 
political equality which tho Jews enjoyed in Franco, | 
led to their settlement in great numbers in that » 
country ; so that in the course of two years atV*r the j 
assembling of the sanhedrim, the .Jewish population 
resident within the boundaries of the French Em- i 
piro amounted to 80,000 souls, of whom 1,232 wero 
landed proprietors, exclusive of tho owners of houses 
in towns. 

The Jews in France, from the date of their eman- 
cipation by Napoleon I., have under every successive | 
government been eligible, to the highest offices, hot)* | 
civil and military, and so well have they acquitted j 
themselves in every office which they lmve occupied, j 
that in J 830 the Minister of Public Worship, M. j 
Mdrilliou, gave the strongest official testimony in 
their favour. The extent, however, to which the 
social equality of the Jews in France has been car- 
ried, has not only tended to destroy the national 
spirit which bus generally characterized the Jewish 
pcoph*, hut has introduced among them that spirit 
of religious iuditferenoe, and even infidelity, which is 
rapidly diffusing itself among Continental Jews gen 
(•rally. 

The Revolution introduced into the Netherlands 
from France in 1795, gradually led to the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in that country also. Hut while a 
few bailed the new institutions, the great mass con- 
tinued devotedly attached to the house ot Orange, and 
keenly opposed to the. revolutionary spirit of the age. 

The difference of opinion which thus existed among 
the Jews on political matters, brought about at. length 
a schism in the synagvue. Those who had im- 
bibed the new ideas assembled separately for reli- 
gious worship, and founded a synagogue named 
Adarli Jcshimin, which continued, apart from the 
ancient synagogue of the Netherlands till the reign 
of William J. Soon after the resolution jn Holland 
in 1795, Jews began to be admited to the munid 
polity and the tribunal of Amsterdam, and even to tho 
% * * 
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j National Assembly at the lingua. These privileges 
| were continued first under Louis Napoleon, and then 
under the house of Orange, as well as under the differ- 
ent constitutions of 181. 'I, 181 ft, 1840, and 1848. At 
this day, accordingly, Jews in Holland are not unfre- 
quently found holding municipal ofiices in towns, and 
places of trust and iniluonce under the Crown. In 
Belgium also, the Jews enjoy entire liberty, and are 
eligible to all situations of a secular kind, on the same 
footing with the members of other religious bodies. 

In Germany iho Jews had a long struggle for 
emancipation. No doubt the French Revolution, 
and the influence of the French Imperial government 
under Napoleon 1., were favourable to the Jews in 
various parts of Germany. But it was not until the 
reign of King Frederick William 111. that the Jews 
became entitled to rank as Prussian citizens. This 
was secured to them by an edict published on the 
1 1 tK of March 1812, which, while it granted the 
right of citizenship, encumbered it with bo many 
exceptions and provisional regulations, that it was 
rendered almost nugatory. These restrictions, how- 
ever, were removed in the year 1848, when the re- 
volutionary spirit spread over almost every country 
of Europe. 

In Roman Catholic countries various remarkable 
changes have been effected in the relation of the Jews 
to the governments. The reigning Pope, Pius IX., 
at an early period of his Pontificate, set an example of 
liberality by his regulations in favour of the Jewish 
subjects of the church. The Ghetto of the Jews at 
Rome was solemnly opened on the evening of the 
17th of April 1847. It had been customary for four 
elders of the synagogue annually to approach the 
Pope with an humble supplication that lie would 
grant the Jews permission as a nation to reside in 
Rome. This degrading custom, Pius IX. abolished, 
and granted a complete and unrestricted toleration. 

Throughout every part of the world Jews are to 
be found, “There is not a country,” says Dr. Keith, 
“on the face of the earth, where the Jews are un- 
known. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. They are citizens of the world 
without a country. Neither mountains, nor rivers, 
nor deserts, nor oceans, which are the boundaries of 
other nations, hitvo terminated their wanderings. 
They abound in Poland, iu Holland, in Russia, and 
in Turkey. In Germany, Spain, Italy, France, and 
Britain, they are more thinly scattered. In Persia, 
China, and India, on the east and on the west of the 
Ganges, they aro few in number among the heathen. 
They have trod the snows of Siberia, and the sand of 
the burning desert ; and the European traveller hears 
of their existence in regions which he cannot reach, 
even in the very interior of Africa, south of Tirabuc- 
! too. From Moscow to Lisbon, from Japan to Bri- 
! j tam ' from Borneo fl) Archangel, from Hindostan to 

j Honduras, no inhabitant of any nation upon the 
J earth would be Uncivil in all the intervening regions, 

I j but a Jew alone. 

1 « 


Properly speaking, the modern Jews have no sym- I 
bol or profession of faith, but allege the Word of 
God contained in the Old Testament to he the 
standard of their belief and practice. Maimonides, 
however, reduced the doctrines of Judaism to a 
limited number of fundamental principles, which are 
usually known by the name of the Thirteen Articles, 
and are regarded by the Jews as exhibiting a view of j 
their peculiar system. These articles which form 
the creed of the modern Jews are as follows : — 

“1. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed he his name) is the Creator and Governor of 
all creatures, that he alone has made, does make, 
and will make all things. 

“ II . I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed be his name) is only one, in unity to which 
there is no rcsqjiiblance, and tliat he alone has been, 
is, and will bo our God. 

“III. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is not corporeal, nor to be 
comprehended by an understanding capable of com- 
prehending what is corporeal; and tlmt there is 
nothing like him in the universe. 

“IV. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is the First and the Last. 

“ V. 1 believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea 
tor (blessed be his name) is the only object of ado- 
ration, and that no other being whatever ought to be 
worshipped. 

“VI. [ believe with a perfect faith, that all the 
words of the prophets are true. 

“ VII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the pro- 
phecies of Moses our n Ulster (may he rest in peace) 
arc true ; and that he is the father of all the wise 
men, as well of those who went before him, as ot 
those who have succeeded him. 

“VIII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
whole Jaw which we have iu our hands at this day, 
was delivered by Moses our master, (may lie rest in 
peace). 

“IX. I believe with a perfect faith, that this law 
will never be changed, and that no other law will 
ever be given by the Creator, (blessed be his name). 

“X. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) knows all the actions oi 
men, And all their thoughts, us it is said ; 4 He fash- 
ioneth all the hearts of them, and understandeth all 
their works * 

44 XL I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea 
tor (blessed be bis name) rewards those who observe 
his commands, and punishes those who transgress 
them. 

“ XII. I believe with a perfect faith, that tie 
Messiah will come, and though he delays, neverthe- 
less I will always expect him till he come. 

“XIII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
dead will be restored to life, when it shall be so 
ordained by the decree of the Creator ; blessed be 
his name, mid exalted be his remembrance for evei 
and ever."! 
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The articles of Maimonidcs have been approved 
tud sanctioned by almost all the Rabbit* for the last 
live hundred years. They liave boon publicly adopted 
as the creed of the synagogue, ami have been inserted 
m the prayer books as fundamental points, which all 
.lews are expected to believe, and are required to 
repeat every day. The precepts of the Jewish reli- 
gion are considered as amounting to (513, of which 
the aflirmative are 248, and the negative 3Gb. “ In 
the ten commandments,” says a writer on this subject, 
“ there, arc G13 letters, and each letter stands for one 
conimaud ; and in the whole law of Moses there are 
G13 commandments; and such was the power of 
these two tables, that it contained the complete law 
of Moses. Thus far it is proved that a perfect God 
| gave a perfect law." The negative precepts are 
obligatory on every Israelite at all times ; but of the 
affirmative, some are optional, some are restricted to 
certain seasons, and others to certain offices ; some 
can only he performed in Palestine, and others are 
limited to the regulation of such ceremonies and 
services as have been discontinued since the dcstruc- 
1 (ion of the temple. The obligations imposed on 
.Jewish females by the affirmative precepts are very 
few. The llabbis )>old that before marriage a woman 
has nothing to do with religion, and is not required 
to observe any of the commandments; and after 
marriage, she has only to observe three: (1.) the 
purifications of women; (2.) to bless the Sabbath 
bread — that is, to take a small piece of dough, re- 
peat a prayer over it, and throw it into the lire ; and 
(3.) to light the candles on the eve of any Sabbath, 
or of any festival, and repeat, a prayer whilst doing it. 

Every Jewish father is hound to instruct his sons 
in the knowledge of the law, but not his daughters, 
and women are not required to lean) the law them- 
selves, neither are they obliged to teach it to their 
children. The process of education followed in the 
case of Jewish children is thus described f>y J)r. 
M'Caul in his ‘Judaism and the Jews:’ — “At four 
or five years of age, the Jewish child begins to learn 
the Aleph Beth. As soon as he caii read the Hebrew 
text with points, the work of translation commences. 
There, is no learning of grammar. The M el am me d 
teaches the translation at once, lie pronounces the 
Hebrew word, and tells the meaning, and repeats a 
given portion iu this way until the child knows it. 
Thus, without grammar or lexicon, without any 
reference to roots or conjugations, the Jewish chil- 
dren learn the language of their forefathers; and it is 
surprising to see the progress which they make in 
the course of a year. When the child can translate 
tolerably, he then begins the Pentateuch again, with 
the * Commentary 1 of R. Solomon Jarchi. The style 
of this commentator is concise, and often obscure. 
But the oral instruction dears away the difficulties. 
The Melammed repeats the words, giving the sense 
as before, and the child repeats after him until he has 
learned lus task, which is for a week-*either the 
whole weekly portion of the law, or a part of it, 


according to hi* abilities. When lie has mast cit'd I 

Rasht, he begins the Talmud. At first, the oral 
method is used as before ; but very soon the child is 
left to shift for himself; and usually, at ten years ol 
age, he is able to make out the hciim* by the help ol 
Jarchi's ‘ Commentary. 1 At thirteen lie becomes a 
bur mitzmh, the son of the commandment, and is 
then responsible for his own sins, which, up to that 
time, the father has home; and is expected to ex- 
pound some difficult passage of the Talmud publicly 
in the synagogue. Of course all Jewish children 
do not pursue these, studies so far as the Talmud and 
its commentaries. The mass of the people are very 
poor, ami many live therefore obliged to rest satisfied 
with a knowledge of the Pentateuch. Others stop 
at Kashi's ‘ Comment ary.’ Others exhibit no taate 
for learning. But still, after deducting all these 
classes, a greater proportion of .Jewish children 
receive n learned education than amongst Christians. 

1 * 001 ’ youths of promise, find a seminary ami hooks in 
the Both Ilammcdrasli, or house of instruction, which j 
exists in every large congregation, where the Rabbi 
presides and superintends tin* studies. They are 
supported by voluntary contribution, and vrandci 
about from one celebrated Rabbi to another in ordei 
to complete their studies; and. it. must be added, 
everywhere find a home and a supply of the neces- 
saries of life. One of the, most pleasing traits in th« 
Jewish character is the. hospitality with which they 
treat all strangers of their nation, but particularly 
wandering students.” 

A strange idea prevails among the modern Jews. * 
that if a child cannot repeat the KntMi in the I 

synagogue, the soul of the deceased parent remains J 

in purgatory. The greatest, reproach, besides, that i 

can he cast upon a Rabbinical Jew is, that he neglects j j 
the education of his children, more especially the : 

male children, on whom double, attention is bestowed. | 

So little account is taken of females among iho Jews, J 

that a thanksgiving is inserted in all the prayer 
books, and forms a part of the daily devotions ol | 
every male member of the synagogue : “ Blessed art | j 
thou, O Lord our God ! King yf the universe! who ! 
hast not made me a woman !” | 

From tlie dispersion to the latter end of the last 
century, Rnhbmisni pro, vailed universally amongst 
J he Jews, with the exception of the small sect of the \ 
Cauaitf.h (which see). The distinguishing feature j 
of the Rabbinical system fa. that i! ash Hk the trans- 
mission of an oral or traditional law of equal autho- 
rity with the written law of (rod, at the Maine time 
that it resolves tiadition mio tin* present opinions of 
the existing church. In consequence of the intro-N 
duction of Rabbinical glosses. the great doctrine* of l 
Scripture are completely perverted. Thus the fun- jl 
damental tenet of original sin is denied by the Jews; j 
and Maimonidcs Inhlly affirms tftit the idea of man \ I 
being born with an inherent principle of sin or I 
holiness. »« ah inconceival le astftli being born an jl 
adept in any art or science, On the other hand, the J 
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Talmudists, and other Jewish writers, frequently 
speak of an evil principle, which they represent a» 
the internal cause of all the sins that men commit. 
Some Rubhis speak of two principles in man, the one 
evil, tho other good; the former horn with him, the 
latter implanted at the ago of thirteen. 

The modern Jews are without priest, altar, or 
sacrifice, and, in their view, the only atonement is 
sincere repentance, and the only ground of acceptance 
is a perfect conformity to the law of Moses, This is 
the doctrine set forth by Maimonides, but the general 
doctrine of the synagogue appears to be, that there 
are other substitutes as well as repentance, such as 
the sufferings and supererogatory merits of reputed 
saints and martyrs. The doctrine of divine influence 
is taught by some Rabbis, but not by others ; and the 
self-determining power of the human will to good or 
evil is dearly asserted in a maxim laid down in the 
Talmud, that everything is in the power of God 
except the fear of God. The notion is very generally 
entertained among modern Jews, that the ceremonial 
observances gono through annually on tho Great Day 
of Atonement serve as an expiation for all the sins of 
the preceding year. Some Rabbis inculcate that 
repentance ought to be accompanied with bodily 
mortification and penance; and it is very generally 
believed that the bodily pains which they Buffer are 
expiations for sins. The doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, or that one human soul animates several 
bo«lies in succession, is adopted by many Jewish 
writers. 

It is maintained by the Jews that, after death, 
those who have been righteous in this life are happy, 
and ascend immediately into the holy place ; but in 
the case of a wicked man, all his sins which stand near 
him go before him to bis grave, and trample upon his 
body. The angel Duma likewise rises, attended by 
those who are appointed for the beating of the dead 
—a process which is called Chiiiiujt Hakkukeu 
(which see), and is performed in the grave. Seven 
judgments are undergone by the wicked, which are 
thus described by a Rabbinical writer : — “ The first 
is when the soul dopants from the body. The second 
s when his works go before him, and exclaim against 
him. The third is when the body is laid in the 
grave. The fourth is Chibbut Ha/drfcr — that is, the 
l mating in the grave. Tho fifth is the judgment of 
' lie worms. When bis body has lain in the grave 
' hree days, lie is ripped open, his entrails come out ; 
md his bowels, with the sordos in them, are taken 
md dashed in his face, with this address, Take what 
hoii hast given to thy stomach, of that which thou 
l hi st daily cat and drink, aud of which, in all thy 
Uily foiistings, thou distributedst nothing to the poor 
md needy ; as it is said, 1 1 will spread upon your 
'.aces the dung v of your solemn feasts.’ Mai. ii. 3. 
After the three days, a man receives judgment on 
his eyes, his hand*, and his feet, which have com- 
mitted iniquities, pill the thirtieth day; and in all 
^hese thirty days the soul and body are judged 


together. Wherefore the soul during this time j 

remains here upon earth, and is not sufiered to go to j 

the place to which it belongs. The sixth it) the 
judgment of ITell. The seventh is, that his soul j 

wanders, and is driven about the world, fmdiug no j 

rest anywhere till the days of her punishment arc > 

ended. These are the seven judgments inflicted upon j 

men ; and these arc what are signified in the threat j 

citing, * Then will 1 walk contrary unto you also in I 

fury ; and I, even I, will chastise you seven times for ! 
your sins.* Lev. xxvi. 28.” The Jews, we have 
said, hold the doctrine of transmigration, some pass- j 

ing into human bodies, others into beasts, others into j 

vegetables, and others still into stones. 1 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate the I 

idle and frivolous ceremonies enjoined by the Rabbis j 

in dressing and undressing, washing and wiping the j 

face and hands, and other actions of daily life. To j 

instance one, which is mentioned by lluxtorf : “A j 

Jew ought to put on rlic right shoe first, and then i 

the left; but the left shoe is to be tied first, aud the 
right, afterwards. If the shoes have no latchcts or 
si rings, the left shoe must bo put oil first. In un- 
dressing, the left shoe, whether with or without 
latchcts or strings, is in all cases to be taken ofi 
first.” But passing to matters of more importance, 
those which concern the public worship of the Jews, 
we remark that a congregation, according to the de- 
cisions of the Rabbis, requires at least ten men who 
have passed the thirteenth year of their age; and il 
this number is found in any locality, they may pro* 
cure a Synagogue (which see), or, as it is often 
termed, a little sanctuary. 

Various forms ot prayer are prescribed to be used 
in the synagogue as well us in private devotion. The 
prayers are appointed to be said all of them in He- 
brew, and the most important of them are called She- 
month EsrcJi, or the eighteen prayers, to which an- 
other has been added, directed against heretics and 1 
apostates, thus making the number of prayers nineteen, J 
though they are still called l>y the original name. In ] 
addition to these prayers, the daily service consists of : 
the reading of three portions of Scripture, an exer- 
cise which is termed Kiriulh Shema , or reading of j 
the Shema , which is the commencing word of the | 
first of these three portions in the Hebrew Bible. 

All except women, servants, and little children, are 
enjoined to read these passages twice every day. 

The Shema and the nineteen prayers are never to be 
omitted at the stated seasons of devotion. There 
are also numerous Bhort prayers and benedictions 
which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. The 
members of the synagogue are required to repeat, at 
least, a hundred benedictions every day. The litur- 
gies adopted by the Jews vary, in some few particu- 
lars, in different countries, but in the main body of 
i he prayers they all agree. It is customary to chant 
the prayers rather than read them. 

Among the modern Jews the ancient mode of com- 
puting the Bay, from sunset on one evening to sunset 
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on the following evening, is still retained. Their 
Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, and termi- 
nates at sunset on Saturday. Nothing ought to be 
undertaken on a Friday, unless it can be finished be- 
fore the evening. In the afternoon of that day they 
wash and clean themselves, trim their hair, and pare 
their nails. They begin with the left hand, but deem 
it improper to cut the nails on two adjoining fingers 
in succession. As to the parings of t l e» nails, the 
, Talmud declares, “He that throws them on the 
j ground is an impious man; lie that buries thorn is a 
just inau ; lie that tlirows them into the tiro is a pious 
! and perfect man,” 

I The writings of the Rabbis contain numerous re* 
i gulations concerning meats and drinks. For exain- 
i pie, the Jews are not permitted to taste the flesh of 
, any four-footed animals but those which both chew 
i the cud and part the hoof ; as sheep, oxen, and 
J goats. They are forbidden to eat rabbits, bares, or 
| swine. They arc allowed to eat no fish but such as 
: have both scales and tins, no birds of prey, nor any 
j reptile. They are prohibited from eating the blood 
! of any beast or bird, and also from eating of any 
I creature that dies of itself. Mr. Allen, in his * Mo- 
, derm Judaism,' thus describes the mode in which 
. animals designed to be eaten bv Jews are slaugh- 
j lured : “ Cattle, for their use, are required to be 
j slaughtered by a Jew, duly qualified and specially 
j appointed for that purpose. After an animal is 
j killed, ho examines whether the inward parts arc 
perfectly sound. If he find the least blemish of any 
kind, the whole carcase is rejected as unfit for Jew- 
ish tables. If it be found in the state required, lie 
affixes ft) it a leaden seal, on one side of which is the 
word Cw*her , which signifies right and on the other 
tlic day of the week in Hebrew characters. At every 
Christian butcher’s, who sells meat to the Jews, there 
is a Jew stationed, who is appointed by the rulers 
of the synagogue to superintend it. When the ear- 
case is cut up. he is also to seal the respective pieces. 

“ Of those beasts which are allowed, they are not 
to cat the hind quarters unless the sinew of the 
thigh is taken out, which is a troublesome ami ex- 
pensive operation, requiring a person duly qualified 
and specially appointed for that particular purpose ; 
and therefore it is rarely done. 

u Previously to boiling any meat, they are required 
to let it lie half an hour in water and an hour in salt, 
and then to rinse off the salt with clean water. This 
is designed to draw out any remaining blood.” 

From the prohibition in the Law of Moses against 
seething a kid in his mother's milk, the Jews infer 
that they must not eat meat and butter together. 
Hence the vessels used for meat must not be em- 
ployed for things consisting either wholly or part of 
milk, and for eating and dressing vessels they are 
obliged to use different utensils. They purchase 
their kitchen utensils perfectly new, lest they may 
previously have been in the pos&CMion^f Gentiles, 
snd may have been used for forbidden ratals. 
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JEWS (Modern) in America. Jews from the 
Spanish Peninsula appear to have settled in America 
shortly after its discovery by Columbus, In the end > 
of tho fifteenth century they were found in Uracil ' 
under the name of Now Christians. They obtained 
considerable accessions to their numbers in that 
country by the arrival of emigrants from France. 

At length Brazil was conquered by lb© arms of 1 
Holland, and forthwith considerable bodies of Dutch j 
Jews enwHod the. Atlantic, accompanied by two Hub | 
bins, and founded a Jewish colony in Bruzil. Soon j 
after their settlement in the country, they rose to 
great prosperity and influence under the fostering care 
of the Dutch government, which encouraged them 
by the entire toleration of their religion, while tho 
Jews, in their turn, rendered essential service to the 
State, by defending the country against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. But in KIM the Dutch lost pos- 
session of Brazil, that part of South America having 
again become a colony of Portugal; and in rouse * 1 
quence the Jews were under the necessity of seeking j 
a settlement elsewhere. A considerable portion of 
them established themselves in another part, of the. i 
New World, the Dutch West Indian Company hav- j 
ing, in 1(159, afforded them a place of residence at j 
Cayenne. Their number was speedily increased by j 
the arrival of several families of Portuguese .lews 
from Lisbon. The. progress of the colony, how- 
ever, was hindered by a war, first with Portugal, and 
tlien with France, which iri HUVl took the country, 
and scattered the. Jews who had settled there. 

A more prosperous and lasting settlement was 
effected by Portuguese Jews at Surinam. This co- 
lony was planted by Lord Willoughby in the time of 
dairies 11., tho charter being dated in and at 

the invitation of its (bunder the colony was joined 
by a number of industrious, and even distinguished, 
Israelites, who had left Cayenne. The .Jews were 
here placed on a footing of entire equality with tho 
English, while they were left at perfect liberty in all 
matters of religion. In a few years the colony 
passed from the hands of the English into those of 
the Dutch, and a considerable number of Jewish 
families at this period went along with the English 
to form a colony at Jamaica. Many Jews, however, 
preferred to remain under Dutch protection at Suri 
••am, where several individuals belonging to Hebrew 
families distinguished theiiiKelves, first in defence of 
the colony in HJH9 against the Freneli, and after- 
wards, both in that and the succeeding century, 
against the Indiana and Negroes. The prosperity of 
the synagogue at Surinam, however, was considera- 
bly diminished by inftrnaJ disputes, which arose 
among ihc Jews themselves. They were afterwards 
joined by some Gorman Jews, but the decayed con- 
dition of the colony, for many years past, has not a 
little retarded the progress of th% Jewish population. 
Another settlement of Jews tfaa long existed at 
Cura<;oa, which, though orgina^y a Spanish colony 
lias for a very long period been in the hands of th« 
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Talmudists, and other Jewish writers, frequently 
speak of an evil principle, which they represent as 
the internal cause of all the sins that men commit. 
Some Rabbis speak of two principles in man, the one 
evil, the other good ; the former horn with him, the 
latter implanted at (he age of thirteen. 

The modern Jews are without priest, altar, or 
sacrifice, and, in their view, the only atonement is 
sincere repentance, and the only ground of acceptance 
is a perfect conformity to the law of Moses. This is 
tho doctrine set forth hy Mairnonidcs, but the general 
doctrine of the synagogue appears to be, that there 
are other substitutes as well as repentance, such as 
the suli'erings and supererogatory merits of reputed 
saints and martyrs. The doctrine of divine influence 
is taught by some Rabbis, but not by others ; and the 
self-determining power of the human will to good or 
evil is clearly asserted in a maxim luid down in the 
Talmud, that everything is in the power of God 
except the fear of God. The notion is very generally 
entertained among modem Jews, that the ceremonial 
observances gone through annually on the Groat Day 
of Atonement serve us an expiation for all tho sins of 
the preceding year. Some Rabbi* inculcate that 
repentance ought to he accompanied with bodily 
mortification and penance ; and it is very generally 
believed that the bodily pains which they Buffer are 
expiations for sins. The doctrine of tho metempsy- 
chosis, or that one human soul animates several 
hoilies in succession, is adopted hy many Jewish 
writers. 

It is maintained by the Jews that, after death, 
those who have been righteous in this life are happy, 
mid ascend immediately into the holy place ; but in 
the ease of a wicked man, all his sins which stand near 
him go before him to his grave, and trample upon his 
body. The angel Duma likewise rises, attended hy 
those who are appointed for the heating of the dead 
--a process which is called Chiiuiitt Hakkkfer 
(which see), and is performed in the grave. Seven 
judgments are undergone hy the wicked, which arc 
thus described hy a Rabbinical writer : — The first 
is when the soul depants from the body. The second 
is when liis works go before him, and exclaim against 
him. The third is when the body is laid in the 
grave. The fourth is Chihhut Hakke.fer — that is, the 
boating in the grave. The fifth is the judgment of 
: he worms. When his body 1ms lain in the grave 
- hree days, ho is ripped open, his entrails come out ; 
md his bowels, with the sordcs in them, are taken 
uid dashed in his face, with this address, Take what 
• hou hast given to thy stomach, of that which thou 
lidst daily eat and drink, and of which, in all thy 
l.iily feasting*, thou distributedat nothing to the poor 
uid needy ; as it is said, 1 1 will spread upon your 
ikees tho dung \>f your solemn feasts. 1 Mai. ii. 3. 
After the three daj T 6, a man receives judgment on 
his eyes, his hands, and his feet, which have com- 
mitted iniquities, (,11 the thirtieth day; and in all 
*hcso thirty days the soul and body are judged 


together. Wherefore the soul during this time 
remains here upon earth, and is not suffered to go to 
the place to which it belongs. The sixth is the 
judgment of Doll. The seventh is, that his soul 
wanders, and is driven about the world, finding no 
rest anywhere till the days of her punishment are 
ended. These are the seven judgments inflicted upon 
men ; and these are what are signified in the threat 
ening, ‘ Then will I walk contrary unto you also in 
fury ; and I, even I, will chastise you seven times for 
your sins. 1 Lev. xxvi. 28." The Jews, we have 
said, hold the doctrine of transmigration, some pass- 
ing into human bodies, others into beasts, others into 
vegetables, and others still into stones. 

It would occupy too much space to enumerate the 
idle and frivolous ceremonies enjoined hy the Rabbis 
iu dressing and undressing, washing and wiping the 
face and hands, and other actions of daily life. To 
instance one, which is mentioned by Buxtorf : “ A 
Jew ought to put on the right shoo first, and then 
the left; but the left shoe is to he tied first., and the 
right afterwards. If the shoos have no latchets or 
strings, the left shoe must he put on first. In un- 
dressing, the left shoe, whether with or without 
latchets or strings, is in all cases to he taken oft 
first.” But passing to matters of more importance, 
those which concern the. public worship of the Jews, 
we remark that a congregation, according to the de- 
cisions of the Rabbis, requires at least ten men who 
have passed the thirteenth year of tlieir age; and if 
this number is found in any locality, they may pro- 
cure a Synagogue (which see), or, as it is often 
termed, a little sanctuary. 

Various forms of prayer arc prescribed to be used 
in the synagogue as well as in private devotion. The 
prayers arc appointed to be said all of them in He- 
brew, and the most important of them aro called She- 
moneh Esreh, or the eighteen prayers, to which an- 
other lias been added, directed against heretics and 
apostates, thus making the number of prayers nineteen, 
though they are still called by the original name. In 
addition to these prayers, the daily service consists of 
the reading of three portions of Scripture, an exer- 
cise which is termed Kiriath Shema , or reading of 
the Shema . , which is tho commencing word of the 
first of these three portions in the Hebrew Bible. 
All except women, servants, and little children, are 
enjoined to read these passages twice every day. 
The Shema and the nineteen prayers are never to be 
omitted at the stated seasons of devotion. There 
are also numerous short prayers and benedictions 
which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. The 
members of the synagogue are required to repeat, at 
least, a hundred benedictions every day. 'Die litur- 
gies adopted by the Jews vary, in some few particu- 
lars, in different countries, but in the main body of 
the prayers they all agree. It is customary to chant 
the prayers rather than read them. 

Among the modern Jews the ancient mode of com- 
puting the Bay, from sunset on one evening to sunset 
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on the following evening, is still retained. Their 
Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, and termi- 
nates at sunset on Saturday. Nothing ought to be 
undertaken on a Friday, unless it can be finished be- 
fore the evening. In the afternoon of that day they 
wash and clean themselves, trim their hair, and pare 
their nails. They begin with the left hand, hut deem 
it improper to out the nails on two adjoining fingers 
in succession. As to the parings of t , u > nails, the 
■ Talmud declares, “He that throws them on the 
1 ground is an impious man ; he that buries them is a 
; just man ; lie that throws them into the tire is a pious 
j and perfect, man.” 

j The writings of the Rabbis contain numerous rr- 
| gulations concerning meats and drinks. For exam- 
j pie, the Jews are not permitted to taste the flesh of 
j any four-footed animals but those which both chew 
, the cud and part the hoof; as sheep, oxen, and 
j goats. They are forbidden to cat rabbits, hares, or 
| swine. They arc allowed to eat no lisli but such as 
j have both scales and lins, no birds of prey, nor any 
; reptile. They are prohibited from eating the blood 
j of any beast or bird, and also from eating of any 
I creature that dies of itself. Mr. Allen, in his ‘ Mo- 
; dern Judaism,’ thus describes the mode in which 
; animals designed to be eaten by Jews arc slaugh- 
| tered : “ Cattle, for their use, are required to he 
! slaughtered by a Jew, duly qualified and specially 
| appointed for that purpose. After an animal is 
killed, lie examines whether the inward parts arc 
perfectly sound. If he find the least blemish of any 
kind, the whole carcase is rejected as unfit for Jew- 
ish tables. If it be found in the state required, he 
affixes to it a leaden seal, on one side of which is the 
word Canker, which signifies right, and on the other 
the day of the week in Hebrew characters. At every 
Christian butcher’s, who sells meat to the Jews, there 
is a Jew stationed, who is appointed by the rulers 
of the synagogue to superintend it. Wher* tAc car- 
case is cut up, he is also to seal the respective pieces. 

“ Of those beasts which are allowed, they are not 
to eat the hind quarters unless the sinew of the 
thigh is taken out, which is a troublesome and ex- 
pensive operation, requiring a person duly qualified 
and specially appointed for that particular purpose; 
and therefore it is rarely done. 

“ Previously to boiling any meat, they arc required 
to let it lie half an hour in water and an hour in salt, 
and then to rinse off the salt with clean water. This 
is designed to draw out any remaining blood.” 

From the prohibition in the Law of Moses against 
seething a kid in his mother’s milk, the Jews infer 
that they must not eat meat and butter together. 
Hence the vessels used for meat must not be em- 
ployed for things consisting cither wholly or part of 
milk, and for eating and dressing vessels they are 
obliged to use different utensils. They purchase 
their kitchen utensils perfectly new, lest they may 
previously have been in the possesnion^f Gentiles, 
ind may have been used for forbidden m^ats. 
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JEWS (Modern) in America. Jews from the 
Spanish Peninsula appear to have settled in America 
shortly after its discovery by Columbus. In the end ■ 
of the fifteenth century they were found in Brazil : 
under the name of New Christians, They obtained 
considerable accessions to their numbers in that 
country by the arrival of emigrants from France. ; 
At length Brazil was conquered by tho arms of 
Holland, mid forthwith considerable bodies of Dutch | 
Jews crossed tho Atlantic, accompanied by two Rub- j 
bins, mid founded a Jewish colony in Brazil. Soon ; 
after their settlement in the country, they rose to i 
great prosperity mid influence under tho fostering care 
of the. Dutch government, which encouraged them 
by tbc entire toleration of their religion, while the 
Jews, in their turn, rendered essential service to Iho 
State, by defending the country against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Hut in 1(>54 the Dutch lost pos- 
session of Brazil, that part of South America having j 
again become a colony of Portugal; and in rouse- ! 
quence the Jews were under the. necessity of seeking | 
a settlement elsewhere. A considerable portion of j 
them established themselves in another part of tho i 
New World, the Dutch West Indian Company lutv- 1 
ing, in Kifil), afforded them a place of residence at ! 
Cayenne. Their number was speedily increased by 
the arrival of several families of Portuguese .lews 
frmn Lisbon. The progress of tho colony, how- 
ever, was hindered by a war, first with Portugal, and 
then with France, which in 1G<>4 took the country, 
and scattered live. Jews who had settled there. 

A more prosperous and lasting settlement was 
effected by Portuguese Jews at Surinam. This co- 
lony was planted by Lord Willoughby in the time of j 
('buries II., the charter being dated in lflh‘2, mid at 
the invitation of its founder the colony was joined 
by a number of industrious, and even distinguished, 
Israelites, who had left Cayenne. Tim Jews were 
here placed on a footing of entire equality with tho 
English, while they were left at perfect liberty in all 
matters of religion, in a few years the colony 
parsed from the hands of tho English into those of 
the Dutch, and a considerable number of Jewish 
families at this period went along with the. English 
to form a colony at Jamaica. Many Jews, however, 
preferred to remain under Dutch protection at Suri 
nam, where several indi\ idiuils belonging to Hebrew 
lamilies distinguished themselves, fii>t in defence of 
tho colony in 1(189 against the French, and after- 
wards, both in that and the succeeding century, 
against the Indians and Negroes. The prosperity of 
the synagogue at Surinam, however, was considera- 
bly diminished by internal disputes, which arose 
among the Jews themselves. They were afterwards 
joined by some German Jews, but the decayed con- 
dition of the colony, for many years past, lias not a 
little retarded the progress of tlk Jewish population. 
Another settlement of Jews Hk§ long existed at 
Cui-a<;oa, which, though origina^r a Spanish colony 
lias for a very long period been in the hands of th* 
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Dutch. It was not till the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, that they possessed a synagogue, which, in a 
abort time, was followed by a second. The .Jewish 
population of the colony is now reduced to less than 

1.000 souls. 

Jews are found in every portion of the United 
States of North America. Probably the first Jew- 
ish settlement was formed at New Amsterdam, when 
it was under the Dutch government about 1660. But 
the number of the Israelites seems to have increased 
more slowly than in any other part of the world, as 
we find that till 1827 only one Jewish synagogue was 
required in the city of New York. Since that period 
five other congregations have been formed, and all 
their places of worship are often crowded. The 
number of Jews in the city of New York was cal- 
culated a few years ago to amount to 10,000 *, but 
.Jewish emigrants arrive so rapidly from all parts of 
the Old World, that their number, in all probability, 
much exceeds the calculation now referred to. In 
the United States, the Jews were lately computed at 

60.000 males, from thirteen years and upwards. The 
whole Jewish population of the United States, in- 
cluding women and children, may, therefore, he said 
to reach 1AO,000. Jn a few of the synagogues in 
North America, the service is conducted in the Eng- 
lish language, but these are rare exceptions, the He- 
brew being almost universally the language used in 
public worship. The Jews enjoy perfect liberty in 
the United States, and in consequence they are often 
found in places of trust, and their names may be 
seen on tho rolls of both the upper and lower houses 
of Congress. 

JEWS (Modern) in Britain. Jews appear to 
have settled in England so far back as the time of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Accordingly, a reference to 
thorn occurs in an ecclesiastical canon of Egbert, 
archbishop of York, in A. D. 740, which prohibited 
Christians from taking any part in the Jewish festi- 
vals. By the laws of Edward the Confessor, the 
•Jews are declared to bo the property of the king. 
When William the Conqueror came over from Nor- 
mandy to England, ipany Jews accompanied him ; 
and they are mentioned in the time of William Rufus, 
the second king of the Norman line, as being pos- 

S id, in various instances, of great wealth, living 
>lendid mansions in London and other towns, 
liaving whole stroets named after them, 
the twelfth century, the Jews were treated with 
great cruelty and inhumanity in England. They 
wore banished from the kingdom in the reign of 
Henry II. At the coronation of Richard Coour-de- 
Lion, they were prohibited under heavy penalties 
from appearing in the streets, and some having ven- 
tured to disobey the royal order were discovered by 
the populace, aad rudely assaulted. Both in Lon- 
don and the proYiflces the utmost indignities and 
insults were heaptnj upon the poor despised children 
of Abraham. It vf*is at length resolved to make a 
general massacre ot the entire Jewish population in 


England. They offered to ransom their lives with 
money, — a privilege which was denied th£ra, so tha* 
being rendered desperate, many of them slew theii 
wives And children, declaring that it was better to 
$ie courageously for the Law than to fall into the 
|ands of Christians. They then committed their pro- 
tfprty to the dames, and madly slew one another. 
^UT)jc same system of policy, in reference to the 
.Tews was pursued by John, the brother and succes- 
sor of Richard. At the commencement of his reign, 
a. D. 1199, he bestowed upon them all the privileges 
they could desire ; but these plausible enactments 
were only intended to couccal his real designs. lie 
seized upon the treasures of the Jews, and compelled 
them, by the most cruel tortures, to pour their wealth 
into the royal coffers. 1 1 is son Henry 111. followed 
in tho footsteps of his father, persecuting the Jews 
in reality, while passing decrees in their favour. 
Worn out at length by the ill-treatment which they 
had endured during several reigns, the .Jews ear- 
nestly petitioned to he allowed to ieave the country. 
This, however, was not granted, and their suffer- 
ings wore protracted for some years longer, when in 
1290 Edward I. banished them from the kingdom. 
The Jews now, with their families and all the pro- 
perty which they had been able to rescue from the 
hands of their spoilers, quitted the country to tha 
number of about 16,000. Many of the exiled He- 
brews threw themselves into the sea in despair, and 
others with difficulty reached the Continent in a 
state of extreme destitut ion. < 

For three centuries and a-half tho Jews were pro-p 
hi hi ted from setting foot on the shores of England!? 
although the other European powers, both Protostantt 
and Romish, gave them free access to their different 4 
countries. Oliver Cromwell, however, who, on relic 
gious grounds, was not unfavourable to the Jew$j. 
became deeply convinced of the impolicy of exchidp 
ing this industrious and enterprising nation from ajp| 
connection with the English people. Probably 
aware of the good inclinations of the Protector to- 
wards them, the Jews on the Continent despatched 
Manasseh ben Israel on a mission to the English 
court, with a request to be allowed to reside and 
freely to exercise their religion in any part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. On receiving this pe- 
tition, Cromwell summoned a meeting of clergy, law- 
yers, and merchants, to state their views on the sub- 
ject. The Protector himself on this occasion pleaded 
eloquently on behalf of the Jews, urging on Scrip- 
tural as well as other grounds, the high expediency 
of re-admitting the Jews into England. But the 
majority of the meeting, particularly the clergy and 
merchants, declared themselves wholly opposed to 
the proposal, and thus the question was meanwhile 
deferred. Without any formal enactment in theii 
flavour, however, the Jews were tolerated in Great 
Britain, though not as English subjects, or as form- 
ing a Jewijh synagogue. In the reign of Charles II 
the Jews obtained leave to erect a synagogue in 
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London, and to exercise their religion with unre- 
stricted freedom. And it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, taken in connection with this tolerant enactment, 
that the negotiations for the marriage of Charles 
with the Infanta, Catherine of Portugal, were carried 
on by General Monk, through the medium of a Por- 
tuguese Jew; and the Infanta was accompanied to 
England by two brothers, who both of thorn openly 
professed the religion of Moses. From that time 
the Portuguese .synagogue in London began to nou- 
rish, its numliers being increased by the emigration 
of distinguished Jewish families from Spain and Por- 
tugal, but especially from the Netherlands. These 
families have lived and prospered in London, parti- 
cularly since the reign of Ring William iti the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Jews, from the period of the Revolution of 
1088, when numliers came over with the Prince of 
Orange from Holland, have ever proved themselves 
loyal and obedient subjects of the English govern- 
ment, readily aiding in every emergency, both in 
• tiers on and with their capital ; and in the rebellion 
of 1745, they gave ample proof of their fidelity to 
the reigning Protestant dynasty. Accordingly, the 
government, appreciating the exemplary conduct of 
the Jews, brought a hill irrto Parliament in 1753. 

granting to all Jews, who had resided in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland for the space of three years, the 
rights of English citizenship, with the exception of 
patronage nml admission to Parliament.” The bill 
passed, though violently opposed both in the House 
and in the. country; hut. such was the excitement 
produced by the success of the measure, and so many 
were the earnest petitions for its repeal, that the 
Parliament was at length compelled to yield to the 
wishes of the people, and to accede to a proposal 
introduced by ministers with that view. The Jews 
themselves had expressed no great anxiety for such a 
law in their favour, fearing, as they did, rind when 
thus placed on a footing with the Christians, some 
of the Israelites might be induced cO renounce the 
re.ligiott of their fathers. 

From the period of the first Revolution in France, 
a liberal and tolerant spirit has made great progress 
in England, and efforts have, from time to time, been 
made towards the absolute emancipation of the Jews. 
The ancient laws relative to Israel have not been 
formally repealed, but they have been allowed si- 
lently to fall into desuetude. They possess the 
right of voting, and are eligible for the office of 
magistrates in towns. A Jew has been Lord Mayor 
of London, and another has been sheriff of the city. 
In the face of the law, which excludes Jews from 
Parliament, Baron Lionel Rothschild, an Israelite, 
has been elected again and again as one of the mem - 
Oers to represent the city of London in Parliament. 
This striking popular demonstration, in favour of the 
Jews, has led to the introduction of a bill into the 
House of Commons, with the sanction of llie govern- 
ment, to change the form of the oath wTiich is ad- j 


ministered to member* on taking their seats, A 
clausewhic.h occurs in the oath contains the words, 
ll ou the. faith of a Christian,” which, of course, can 
not ho conscientiously used by a Jew, and must, as 
long as they arc retained, form an effectual barrier 
to the entrance of a Jew into the House of Com- 
mons. Almost every session, for some years past, 
a hill for the. modification of the oath, by the exclu- 
sion, in the case of the Jews, of the obnoxious clause, 
has been passed by the House of Comraous, and 
rejected by a majority in the House of Lords. In the 
course of the present year (1858), however, the lords 
have yielded, and the Jews are now eligible as mem- 
bers of Parliament, and allowed to occupy the high- 
est offices in the government. Many eon versions 
from Judaism to Christianity have taken place of late 
years in Great Britain, and some converted .lows are 
at this hour exercising their gift a as Christian min- 
isters in connection with the Church of England. 

JINAS, saints among the Jains (which see) in Tii 
dia. A saint is called a Jinn, as being tlm victor over 
all human passions and infirmities. He is supposed to 
he possessed of thirty-six superhuman At tributes, four 
classes of which regard tin; person of a .75/0, such as 
the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, 
the white colour of his blood, the curling of his 
hair, its non increase, and the heard and nails, his 
exemption from all natural impurities, from hun- 
ger and thirst, from infirmity and decay — properties 
which uro considered to Ins horn with him. He. can 
collect around him millions of human beings, gods, 
men, and animals, in a comparatively small space : 
his voice is audible, to a great distance, and his lan- 
guage is intelligible to animals, men, and godN. The 
hack of his head is encircled with a halo of light, 
brighter than the sun, and for an immense interval 
around him wherever he moves, there is neither 
sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, plague nor 
war. Eleven attributes of this kind are ascribed 
to him. The remaining nineteen are of celestial ori- 
gin, as the raining of flowers and perfumes, the sound 
of heavenly drums, and the menial offices rendered 
by InJra and the gods. 9 

The Jinan , twenty four in number, though similar 
in their general character and attributes, are distin- 
guished from each other in colour, stature, and longe- 
vity. Two of them are red, two while, two blue, 
two black, the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellow- 
ish brown. In regard to mature and length of lift, 
they undergo a gradual decrease from Rishabha the 
first Jina, who was five hundred pole* in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 great years, to Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Jim, who had degenerated to the size of man, 
and was not more than forty yean# on earth. It it 
not improbable, as Professor II. U. Wilson suggests, 
that these Jain legends, as to thei* J incut or taints, 
are drawn from the legendary tfclpt at to the teriet 
of the ancient Bvdhan. • 

JINS, an intermediate race, warding to the Mo- 
hammedans, Ixtween angels and men. They l>elieve 
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them to be made of fire, but with grosser bodies than 
the angels. The Jins are said to propagate their 
kind, and, though long-lived, not to be immortal. 
These beings are supposed to have inhabited the 
earth previous to the creation of Adam, under a 
succession of sovereigns. Mohammed professed to 
be sont as a preacher to them as well as to men ; 
and in the chapter of the Koran which bears their 
name, he introduces them as uttering these words : 
“ Tliore are. some among us who are upright, and 
thore are some among us who are otherwise ; we are 
of ditferent ways, and we verily thought that we 
could by no means frustrate God in the earth, neither 
could we escape him by flight : therefore, when we 
heard the direction, we believed therein. There are 
Moslems among us, and others who swerve from 
righteousness.” 

JISU, a god among the Japanese, whose office it 
is to convey souls to the infernal regions. 

| JO AC1I1 MITES, the followers of the famous 

| Joachim, abbot first of Corace, then of Florin in 
Calabria, in l ho twelfth century. This remarkable 
, man was supposed by the common people to be 
j divinely inspired, and equal to the ancient prophets. 

I His predictions, which were numerous, were most of 
them included in a work which bore the name of 
‘The Everlasting Gospel.’ This strange treatise 
consisted of three books, and was full of enigmatic 
and ambiguous predictions. An Introduction to this 
hook was written by some obscure monk, who pro- 
fessed to explain its prophecies, applying them to 
the Franciscans. Both the university of Paris and 
Pope Alexander IV r . condemned the Introduction, 
ami ordered it to be burned. This latter production, 
which belongs to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has been ascribed to John of Parma, general of 
the Franciscans; or more probably to a Franciscan 
monk named Gerhard, who adhered to the party of 
the Spirituals, and is known to have favoured the 
opinions of the abbot Joachim. 1 The Everlasting 
Gospol’ describes in strong language the growing 
corruption of the church, and Paschalis holds a pro- 
minent place in the picture. The Popes in general 
come in for a large share of reproach, on account of 
the Crusades, by which Joachim alleges they had 
exhausted the nations and resources of Christendom 
among barbarouB tribes, under the specious pretence 
of carrying to them salvation and the cross. “ Grief 
over the corruption of the church,” says Neander, 
i “ longing desire for better tunes, profound Cluistian 
feeling, » meditative mind, and a glowing imagiua- 
tion, such are the peculiar characteristics ofjtis spirit 
and of his writings. His ideas were presented for 
the most part in the form of comments and medita- 
tions on the New Testament; but the language of 
the Bible furnished him only with such hints as 
might turn up for* the matter which he laid into 
them by his allegorizing mode of interpretation; 
although the typeskvhich he supposed he found pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, reacted in giving shape to 


his intuitions. As his writings and ideas found great 
acceptance in this age among those who were dis* 
satis lied with the present, and who were longing 
after a different condition of the church; and the 
Franciscans, who might easily fancy they discovered, 
even in that which is certainly genuine, in Joachim’s 
writings, a prophecy referring to their order, so a 
strong temptation arose to the forging of works under 
his name, or the interpolating those which really 
proceeded from him. The loose connection of the 
matter in his works, made it easy to insert passages 
from other hands; and this character of the style 
renders a critical sifting of them difficult.” 

The title of Joachim’s book, ‘The Everlasting 
Gospel, 1 is borrowed from Rev. xiv. 6, and by this 
expression he understood, following the view of 
Origon, a new spiritual apprehension of Christianity, 
as opposed to the sensuous Romish point of view, 
and answering to the age of the Holy Spirit. A 
great excitement was produced by the publication in 
1*254 of the ‘ Introductory to ilu; Everlasting -Gos- 
pel,’ which claimed all the prophecies of Joachim, • 
as referring to the Franciscan order, and alleged thut 
St. Francis was that apocalyptic angel whom John 
saw flying iu the midst of heaven. Joachim had 
taught that two imperfect ages or dispensations were 
past, those of the Father and of the Son ; and that 
a third more perfect was at hand, that of the I loly 
Spirit. The ‘Introductory’ of Gerhard, however, 
alleged that, the gospel of Christ would he abrogated 
in the year 12fl0, and the. new and eternal gospel 
would take its place, and that the ministers by whom 
this new dispensation would be introduced were to 
bo itinerant barefooted friars. The commentary thus 
grafted upon the writings of Joachim by a Francis- 
can monk, excited the utmost indignation aguinst 
the mendicant monks, and the University of Paris 
complained so loudly against the ‘ Introductory/ 
that by order of the Pope it was publicly burnt. 

JOG IS. Sec Yogis. 

JOHANN1TES, a sect which arose in Constanti 
nople in the beginning of the fifth century, deriving 
their name from John Chrysostom, the validity of 
whose deposition they refused to acknowledge. On 
Sundays and festival days they held their private 
meetings, which were conducted by clergymen 
who thought like themselves, and from these alone 
they would receive the sacraments. So keenly did 
they feel in regard to the deposition of their bishop, 
that sanguinary tumults ensued. This schism spread 
more widely in the church, and many bishops and 
clergymen joined the party. They were encouraged 
by the Roman church, which constantly maintained 
the innocence of Chrysostom. Atticus, the second 
successor of the deposed, being of a conciliatory spi- 
rit, introduced the name of Chrysostom into the 
church prayers offered in behalf of bishops who had 
died in the orthodox faith. Through the influence 
of tho sanp benevolent prelate, a universal amnesty 
was obtained for all the adherents of Chrysostom 
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among the clergy. Thus a still more extensive 
schism was obviated; but a small party of Johan- 
nites still continued to hold their ground at Constan- 
tinople. The first who succeeded in putting an end 
to the schism in that city was the patriarch lVo- 
clus, who prevailed upon the emperor Theodosius 
11. in A. D. 438, to allow the remains of Chrysostom 
to be brought back to Constantinople, and to be 
buried there with solemn pomp; ami having thus 
gratified the remnant of the Johannites, he persuaded 
them to connect themselves once more with the 
dominant church. 

JOHN (St.), Christians of. See Mendasanp. 

JOHN (St.) Baptist’s Day, a Christian festi- 
val, which is traced back to the fifth century. It 
was instituted in commemoration of the nativity of 
John the Baptist; the only nativity besides that of 
our Lord celebrated in the church, but allowed on 
account of its special connection with the birth of 
the Saviour. It is held on the 24th of June. In 
A. D. 606 it was received among the great feasts like 
Easter, Christmas, and other festivals ; and was cele- 
brated with equal solemnity, and in much the same 
manner. 

JOHN (St.) Baptist’s Martyrdom, a festival 
celebrated in the Greek church on the 20th of 
August. 

JOHN (St.) Evangelist's Day, a Christian 
festival celebrated in commemoration of John the 
beloved disciple. It is observed on the 27th of 
December. In the Greek church, the 26th of Sep- 
tember is consecrated to the Assumption of the 
Body of St. John the Evangelist. The same church 
has also a festival in honour of this evangelist, 
which is celebrated on the 8th of May. 

JOHNSONIANS, the followers of Mr. John 
Johnson, who was for many years a Baptist minister 
in Liverpool, iu the eighteenth century. His pecu- 
liar sentiments may bo thus briefly stated. He 
held that faith is not a duty which God requires of 
man, hut a grace which it is impossible to convert 
into a duty, and which cannot be required of any 
created being. The want of faith, therefore, jn his 
view, was not a sin, but a mere vacuity or nonen- 
tity. The principle of faith then was regarded by 
Mr. Johnson as a work not wrought by man, but the 
operation of God. and hence it is not the soul of man 
which believes, but the principle of grace within 
him. He maintained that the holiness of the first 
man Adam was inferior to that of the angels, much 
more to that of the saints, who are raised above the 
angels in glory. He regarded it as not the duty of 
the ministers of the gospel to preach the law, or to 
inculcate moral duties upon tlieir people, seeing they 
are appointed not to preach the law, but the gospel, 
Bull further, Mr. Jolinson held that the blessings of 
spiritual grace and eternal life being secured in Christ 
prior to the fall, were never lost, and consequently 
could not be restored. This excellent Baptist minis- 
ter entertained high supra-lapsarian notions on the 
n 


subject of the Divine decrees, and lie admitted the 
universality of the death of Christ. On the doctrine 
of the Trinity, his followers seem to have embraoed 
the Indwelling Scheme (which see), with Cal 
vinistic views of justification and the atonement. 

In the last Census, that, of 1851, no congregations 
of this body are reported as now existing in Eng- 
land. It does not appear that the Johnsonians ever 
had a footing in either Scotland or Ireland. : 

JORDAN (Bathing in the), an annual ceremony j 
observed by the Syrian Christians, as well as by 1 
G reeks, Nestorians, Copts, and many others, wlm j 
, plunge naked into the river at the supposed spot j 
where the. miraculous passage of the Israelites was \ 
effected, and where also our blessed Lord was liap- 1 1 
tirnl. It is performed at Easter by pilgrims who 
have come from all parts, and encountered the utmost 
privations and difficulties, in order to purify them- 
selves in tho sacred waters. Not mifrequently the 
number of pilgrims on such occasions amounts to 
several thousand people of both sexes and all 
uatioiiH. 11 Once a-ycar,” says Mr. Stanley, in his 
* Sinai and Palestine,* “ on the Monday in Passion 
Week, the desolation of the plain of Jericho is 
broken by the descent from the Judwan hills of five, 
si^ or eight thousand pilgrims, who are now, from 
all parts of the Byzantine Empire, gathered within 
the walls of Jerusalem. The Turkish governor is 
with them, an escort of Turkish soldiers accompanies 
them, to protect them down the desert hills against 
the robbers, who, from the days of the good Samaritan 
downwards, have infested tho solitary pass. Oil a 
bare space beside the tangled thickets of the modern 
Jericho — distinguished by the square tower, now the 
castle of its chief, and called by pilgrims * the House 
of Zacchcus*— -the vast encampment is spread out, 
recalling the image of the tents which Israel hero 
first pitched by Gilgal. Two hours before dawn, the 
rude Eastern kettle-drum roust's the sleeping mul- I 
tit tide. It is to move onwards to the Jordan, so as I 
to accomplish the object before the great heat of the 
lower valley becomes intolcralde. Over the* inter- 
vening desert the wide crowd advances in Almost 
perfect silence. Above is the bright Paschal moon — 
before tnem moves a bright flare of torches — on each 
side huge watch-fires break the darkness of the night, 
and act as beacons for the successive descents of the 
road. The sun breaks over the eastern hills as the 
head of the cavalcade reaches the lirink of the Jordan 
Then it is, for the first time, Llmt the European 
traveller sees the sacred river, rushing through its 
thicket of tamarisk, willow, and agnus-castus, with 
rapid eddies, and of a tmhid yellow colour, like the 
Tiber at Koine, and about as brood — sixty or eighty 
feet. The clnV features of the scene are the white 
cliffs And green wickets on each baq}t, though at this 
spot they break away on the western side, so as to 
leave, an open space for the descent of the pilgrims. 
Beautiful as the scene is, it is iiftjossible not to feel 
a momentary disappointment at the conviction, pro* 
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duced by the first glance, that it cannot be the spot 
either of the passage of Joshua or of the baptism of 
John. The high eastern banks (not to mention the 
other considerations named before) preclude both 
events. But in a few moments the great body of 
pilgrims, now distinctly visible in the breaking day, 
appear on the ridgo of the last terrace. None, or 
hardly any, arc on foot. Horse, mule, ass, and camel, 
in promiscuous confusion, bearing whole families on 
their backs — a father, mother, and three children 
perhaps on a singlo camel— occupy the vacant spaces 
between and above the jungle in all directions. 

“ If the traveller expects a wild burst of enthu- 
siasm, such as that of the Greeks when they caught 
the first glimpse of the sea, or the German armies at 
the sight of the Rhine, ho will be disappointed. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the whole pilgrimage 
to the Jordan, from first to last, than the absence of 
any such displays. Nowhere is more clearly seen 
that deliberative business-like aspect of their devo- 
tion so well described in Eothen, unrelieved by any 
expression of emotion, unless, perhaps, a slight tinge 
of merriment. They dismount, and set to work to 
perform their bathe ; most on the open space, some 
farther up amongst the thickets; some plunging in 
naked — most, however, with white dresses, which 
they bring with them, and which, having been so 
used, are kept for their winding-sheets. Most of 
the bathers keep within the shelter of the bank, 
where the water is about four feet in depth, though 
with a bottom of very deep mud. The Coptic pil- 
grims are curiously distinguished from the rest by 
tho boldness with which they dart into the main 
current, striking tho water after their fashion alter- 
nately with their two arms, and playing with the 
eddies, which hurry them down and across, as if they 
were in the cataracts of the Nile ; crashing through 
the thick boughs of the jungle which, on the eastern 
hank of the stream, intercepts their progress, and then 
re-crossing the river higher up, where they can wade, 
assisted by long poles which they have cut from the 
opposite thickets. It is remarkable, considering the 
mixed assemblage of men and women in such a scene, 
there is so little appearance of levity and indecorum. 
A primitive domestic character pervades in a singular 
form tho whole scene. The families which have come 
on their single mule or camel now bathe together 
with the utmost gravity, the father receiving from 
the mother the infant, which has been brought to 
receive the one immersion which will suffice for the 
rest of its life, and thus, by a curious economy of 
resources, save it from the expense and danger of a 
future pilgrimage in after years. In about two hours 
the shores are cleared; with the same quiet they 
remount their camels and horses; and before the 
noonday heat hqs set in, are again encamped on the 
upper plain of Jericho. At the dead of night, the 
drum again wakes' «them for their homeward march. 
The torches again jp before ; behind follows the vast 
multitude, mounted, passiug in profound silence over 


that silent plain — so silent, that but for the tinkling 
of the drum, its departure would hardly be per- 
ceptible. The troops stay on the ground to the end, 
to guard the rear, and when the last roll of the drum 
announces that the last soldier is gone, the whole 
plain returns to its perfect solitude .' 1 

From the time when our Lord was baptised in the] 
Jordan, tliis river has always had a peculiar sacred 
interest attached to it. Hence, as we learn from the 
writer whom we have just quoted, “ In the mosaics 
of the earliest churches at Rome and Ravenna, before 
Christian and Pagan art were yet divided, the Jordan 
appears a river-god, pouring his streams out of his 
urn." It was the earnest wish of Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor, and haH been the wish of 
multitudes since fas time, to be baptized in the 
waters of the Jordan ; and for this purpose not Ro- 
manists and Greeks only, but many Protestants also, 
have carried off and carefully preserved water taken 
from the sacred river. 

JORMUNGAND, the Midgard Berpent of tbs 
Scandinavian mythology, begotten by Loki. The 
Prose Edda relates that Thor fished for this serpent, 
and caught him. (See IIymik.) Thor gains great 
renown for killing the Midgard serpent ; but at the 
same time, recoiling nine paces, falls dead upon the 
spot, suffocated with the floods of venom which the 
dying sorpent vomits forth upon him. See Scan- 
dinavians (Religion of tiie Ancient). 

JOTUN, the giants of the ancient Scandinavians. 

JOTUNHEIM (Giants 1 home), the region of the 
giants in the old Scandinavian cosmogony. 

JOY OF THE LAW (Festival of tiie), a 
name given to the ninth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles among the Modern Jews. “ On this day,” 
savs Mr. Allen, “three manuscripts of the Penta- 
teuch are taken out of the ark, and carried by the 
CliAssan and two other persons round the altar. 
Then they are laid upon the desk, and three portions 
are read by three different persons, one portion from 
each manuscript. The first of these portions is the 
last section, or tliirty- third and thirty-fourth chapters 
of Deuteronomy ; for this is the day on which the 
annual reading of the law is concluded. But as soon 
as thiB course is finished, it fa immediately recom- 
menced. The second portion now read consists ot 
the first chapter, and first three verses of the second 
chapter, of Genesis. ‘The reason of which,' it fa 
said, ‘is to show that man should be continually 
employed in reading and studying the Word of 
God.' 

“ On this day those offices of the synagogue 
wfach are annual are put up to public auction for 
the year ensuing, and assigned to the best bidder. 
The whole of these nine days is a season of great 
joy and festivity, and the last fa the most joyful and 
festive of all.” 

JUBILATION (The Gift of), a privilege alleged 
by theurgm mysticism to be granted to eminent 
Romish saints, whereby they are enabled in their 
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last moments to sing & triumphant death-song. Thus 
Maria of OignyB, when on the point of death, sang, 
we are told, without remission, for three dayB and 
nights, her ecstatic swan-song. 

JUBILEE, a season of festival and restitution 
among the ancient Jcwb, which followed seven Sab- 
batic years, thus occurring every fiftieth year. The 
name is supposed by Calmet to be derived from a 
Hebrew word hobil, which means to restore ; because 
lands which bad been alienated were restored to their 
original owners. The Septuagiut translates the word 
yobil by remission, and Josephus by liberty. The 
Scriptural warrant for the observance of the jubilee 
by the Jews is contained in Lev. ixv. 8 — 13, and 
rims as follows : “ And thou slialt number seven 
sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven years : 
and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be 
unto thee forty and nine yeArs. Then sbalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound on tbo 
tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of atone- 
ment shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout 
all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all tbo land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof: it shall be ft jubilee unto you: 
and ye shall return every man unto his possession, 
and ye shall return every man unto his family. A 
jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you : ye shall 
not sow, neither reap that which groweth of it>elf in 
it, nor gather the gropes in it of thy vino undressed. 
For it is the jubilee : it shall be holy unto you : ye 
shall eat the increase thereof out of the field. In 
the year of this jubilee yo shall return every man 
unto his possession.’ 1 The return of the year of 
jubilee was announced by sound of trumpet on the 
tenth day of the month Tisri, answering to our Oc- 
tober. The first jubilee occurred on the sixty-fourth 
year after the Israelites entered into the land of 
Canaan. From that period seventeen jubilees were 
reckoned until the Babylonish captivity, which fell 
out in the end of a Sabbatical year, and the thirty - 
sixth year of the jubilee. After the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, and the rebuilding of the Temple, 
the jubilee festival seems never to have been ob- 
served. 

It has been much disputed among the Jews whe- 
ther the fiftieth or the forty-ninth year was the year 
of jubilee. Maimonides maintained the ormcr, 
while many eminent Rabbis have declared in favour 
of the latter. There were two special advantages 
which arose from the year of jubilee, — the manumis- 
sion of servants, and the restoration of families to 
their ancient possessions. Servants were not abso- 
lutely freed from bondage until the tenth day of 
Tisri, which, as we have seen, commenced the year 
of jubilee; but for nine days before, they spent their 
time in festivities and amusements of every kind, and 
wore garlands upon their heads in token of joy for 
their approaching liberty. But the most remarkable 
privilege which rite jubilee brought along trith it, was 
*{be mtomtfcta of houses and lands to their original 


owners. The Jews, it is well known, were remarkably 
strict in preserving their genealogies, that each family 
might be able to establish its right to the inheritance 
of its ancestors ; and thus, although an estate might 
change bauds a hundred times, it of necessity returned 
every fiftieth year to its original owner. In purchasing 
an estate, accordingly, the practice among the Jews 
was to consider how many years had passed since the 
last jubilee, and then to purchase the profits of the 
remaining years till the next. No man was allowed 
to sell his house or his field till the time of jubilee, 
unless constrained by poverty to do so ; and even 
after ho had sold it, the purchaser must surrender 
the estate should the original owner, before the year 
of Jubilee, be in such circumstances that he can re 
deem it. Nay, even a near relative could redeem 
the land for the benefit of tho original proprietor. 
Hebrew servants sold to strangers or into the family 
of proselytes, had the privilege of redemption either 
by themselves or their relatives. Josephus informs 
us that in the later periods of the Jewish history 
there was a general cancelling of debts at the return 
of jubilee. The political advantages of such an ar- 
rangement as that of the jubilee are obvious. The 
Hebrew government was thus made to rest on an 
equal agrarian law. It made provision, as Dr. Graves 
remarks, in his ‘ Lectures on the Pentateuch,' for the 
support of 600,000 yeomanry, with from six to 
twenty-five acres of land each, which they held in- 
dependent of all temporal superiors, and which they 
might not alienate, but on condition of their revert- 
ing to the families which originally possessed them, 
every fiftieth year. 

JUBILEE (Romish)) a ceremony celebrated by 
th»* Church of Rome at stated periods, with great 
poinp and splendid preparations. It was first insti- 
tuted by Pope Boniface VIII., at the close of the 
thirteenth century. In tho year P209, a notion 
was extensively propagated among the inhabitants of 
Rome, that those who should, in the course of the 
following year, visit the church of 8t. Peter’s, would 
obtain the pardon of all their sius, and the same 
privilege would be enjoyed on $very hundredth year 
In conformity with this popular expectation and 
belief, he sent an epistle throughout Christendom, 
which contained the assertion that a jubilee of in- 
dulgences was sanctioned by the ancient ecclesias- 
tical law, and therefore he decreed that, on every 
hundredth year, all who should confess and lament 
their sins, and devoutly visit St. Peter’s church at 
Rome, should receive a plenary indulgence; or, in 
other words, a complete remission of fldl sins, past, 
present, and to come. An indulgence of this kind 
had hitherto been limited to the Crusaders. The 
consequence was, that multitudes crowded to Rome 
from all parts on the year of jubilee, and it was 
estimated that 2,000,000 people Viaited Rome In the 
course of the year 1300. Mr Cfibbon, in his 4 De- 
cline and Fall of the Ronun Empire,’ thus describes 
the state of matters on that occasion : — 44 The wel- 
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come sound," says he, “ whh propagated throughout 
Christendom, and at first from the nearest provinces 
of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms of 
Hungary and Britain, the highways were thronged 
with a swarm of pilgrims, who sought to expiate 
their sins in a journey, however costly and laborious, 
which was exempt from the perils of military service. 
A1J exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, 
were forge .tten in the common transport ; and in the 
streets and churches many were trampled to death 
hy the eagerness of devotion. Tho calculation of 
thoir numbers could not be easy or accurate, and they 
have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of the contagious effect of example ; 
yot we are assured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Home was never 
replenished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator hua fixed at two 
millions tho total concourse, of the year. A trilling 
oblation from each individual would accumulate a 
royal treasure; and two priests stood day and night 
with rakes in their hands, to collect, without count- 
ing, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on 
the altars.” 

The experiment far exceeded the expectation of 
either the Pope or the people, and the treasury was 
so amply replenished hy tho contributions of the 
pilgrims, that a century was naturally thought too 
distant an interval to secure so obvious an advantage 
for tho Church. Clement VI., therefore, repeated 
the jubilee in A. D. 1350; and Urban VI., in A. i>. 
1389, reduced the interval to thirty three years, the 
supposed length of timo to which the life of our Lord 
on earth extended. Finally, Paul If., in 1475, estab- 
lished that the festival of the jubilee should be cele- 
brated every twenty five years, which continues to be 
the interval at. which this great festival is observed. 
As a recent specimen of a jubilee bull, we make an 
extract from that which was issued hy the Pope in 
1824, appointing the jubilee for the following year : 
u We have resolved,” says he, “ by virtue of the 
authority given to us from heaven, fully to unlock 
that sacred treasure composed of the merits, suffer- 
ings, and virtues of Christ our Lord, and of his virgin 
mother, and of all the saints which the author of 
human salvation has intrusted to our dispensation. 
To you, therefore, venerable brethren, patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, bishops, it belongs to explain 
with perspicuity the power of indulgences : what is 
their efficacy hi the remission not only of the cano- 
nical penance, but also of the temporal punishment 
due to the divine justice for past sin ; and what 
succour is afforded out of this heavenly treasure, 
from the merits of Christ and his saintB, to such as 
have departed real penitents in God’s love, yet before 
they had duly satisfied by fruits worthy of penance 
for sins of commie^ ion aid omission, and are now 
purifying in the firtaof Purgatory.” The last jubilee 
took place in I860, lender tho auspices of the present 
Pope, Pius IX. 


JUDAISM, the system of doctrine and practic? 
maintained by the Jews. See J£ws (Ancient), 
Jews (Modern). 

JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS. The Christian 
church, at its first formation, was composed of two 
separate and distinct classes of converts — those drawn 
from tho ranks of the Jews, and those drawn from 
the ranks of the heathens. The converts from Ju- 
daism brought witfi them into the Christian church 
many strong prejudices in favour of Jewish rites and 
observances, which they were most unwilling to re 
gard as of temporary and not permanent obligation. 
Accordingly, we find the Judaizing party, at a very 
early period, making an effort to persuade Paul to 
yield to their views in circumcising Titus, though a 
Gentile convert. The Apostle firmly resisted their 
demands in this matter ; but soon afterwards, some 
persons belonging to the same party followed him to 
Antioch, where they had almost succeeded, by their 
intemperate zeal, in raising a schism in tho church. 
The points in dispute were referred to a meeting of 
the apostles and ciders which was held at Jerusalem, 
where, after the most careful deliberation, it was 
agreed that circumcision should be declared not to be 
binding upon the Gentiles, and nothing farther was 
exacted than the abstaining from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication; and by this arrangement, which 
was obviously intended for a transition state of the 
church, the opposition between the Jewish and Hel- 
lenist parties was broken down. (See Blood.) By 
the docision of the brethren at Jerusalem, harmony 
was restored in the church at Antioch. The J udaiz- 
ing party, however, gradually increased to such an 
extent, that all the churches which Paul had planted 
were agitated by controversy, so that the Apostle’s 
peace of mind was disturbed, and even bis life en- 
dangered. In the heat of the controversy, the 
labours of the great Apostle of the Gentiles were 
brought to a close. 

The ministry of the Apostle John in Asia Minor 
went far to reconcile the contending parties; but 
still the opposition of the Judaizing Christians was 
not wholly suppressed, and in tho middle of the 
second century, tho controversy raised by these 
zealots for the Mosaic law continued to be carried 
on with nearly as much vigour as in apostolic times. 
Nay, a church founded on Judaizing principles 
existed at Pella down to the fifth century. That 
there were other churches of the same kind in dif- 
ferent places is in the highest degree probable, from 
the tenacity with which many Jewish converts ad- 
hered to the observance of the law of Moses. All 
Judaizers, however, in course of time, as we learn 
from Irenaeus, came to be known by the name of 
Ebionites (which see). 

JUDAS (St.) Alpheub (Day of), a festival 
celebrated in the Greek church on the 19th June. 

JUDE’^DAY (St.). See Simon (St.) and Judb 
(St.), Day of. 
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JUDGMENT- DAY. The time of the general good, or whether they have been evil. It' there is a . 
Judgment is a secret which God lias reserved for just God, who sits upon the throne of the universe, ! 
himself. Hence we are expressly informed by the inference is undoubted, that it must ultimately be 
the Redeemer, “ Of that day and hour knoweth no well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked, 
man, no, not the angels of heaven.” From various Hence, among the unenlightened heathen, in all ages, 
expressions which occur in tlie Apostolic Epistles, it the belief 1ms uniformly prevailed of a general judg- 
would appear that, at a very early period in the incut. In ancient limes, the idolaters of Greece mid - 
history of the Christian church, on idea began to be Home believed that when the souls of men left their 
entertained by some that the day of tho Lord was bodies at death, they appeared before certain judges — 
near. Thus, in the Second Epistle to the Thessalo- Minos, Khadumauthiis, ami /Kurus — who, after an ; 

nians, Paul boseeches them not to be shaken in mind impartial investigation, pronounced sentence upon 

or troubled, as if the day of Christ were at hand. It them, consigning them either to the abodes of bliss, ; 
is called a day, but that term in Scripture is often or to the regions of tormeut. Tho notions of the 
used indefinitely, sometimes for a longer, sometimes heathen, however, referred solely lo a private and 
a shorter period. What is to be the duration of the individual, not to a public mid general judgment. 
Judgment- Day we are in utter ignorance ; but of one It in to the Holy Scriptures alone that we arc in 
thing we are assured, that whereas “ it is appointed debted for the knowledge of a general judgment, 
unto ail men once to die, after death cometh the which will take place in the sight of an assembled 
judgment.” universe. The following passages, among others, 

JUDGMENT- HALL OP PILATE. .The solemn clearly establish this point: Acts xvii. 31, “ lb- 
scene of our lord's appearance in the judgment- hall cause he hath appointed a day, in the which he 
of the Homan governor, is represented in the course will judge tho world in righteousness by that man 
of tho Romish ceremonies which are annually held at whom he hath ordained ; whereof ho hath given 
Home during Holy Week. Mr Seymour thus do- assurance unto all mm, in that he hath raised him 
scribes it from personal observation : — “The gospel from the dead;” 2 Cor. v. 10, 41 For we must all 
is read by three priests. One of them personates appear before the judgment-neat of Christ; that every 
the evangelist who wrote the gospel ; and his part is one may receive the things done in his body, accord- 
to read the narrative as detailed. A second per- ing to that he hath done, whether it bo good or bad;” 
souatCB Pontius Pilate, the maid at the door, the Mat. xxv. 31, 32, “When tlm Son of man shall come 
priests, the Pharisees; and his part is to read those in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
sentences which were spoken by them. The third shall he sit. upon the throne of his glory: and before 
personates our Lord Jesus Christ; and his part is to him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall sepa- 
read the words which were uttered by him on the rate them one from another, as a shepherd dividet la 
occasion. To give the greater effect to the whole, his sheep from tJm goats.” 44 A general judgment,” 
the choir is appointed to undertake those parts which says Dr. Dick, ‘‘at which all the descendant s of 
were the words of the multitude. The different voices Adarn will be present, seems nece ssary to the display 
of the priests reading or intoning their different parts of the justice of God, to such a manifestation of it ns 
— Pilate speaking in one voice, Christ in another, will vindicate his government from all the charges 
while the choir, breaking forth, fill the whole of the which impiety has brought against it, satisfy all 
vast church with the shout, 1 Crucify him! Crucify doubts, and leave a conviction in the minds of all 
him r and again with the cry 1 Not this man, but intelligent creatures that he is righteous in all his 
Barabbas ! ’ produce a most singular effect.” ways, and holy in all his works. It is expedient 

JUDGMENT (GENERAL). That there will be a that, at the winding up of the’Hchuise, all its parts 

period of final retribution, when men shall be sum- should be seen to be worthy of Mini by whom it was 
moned to impartial judgment, according to their arranged and conducted. In this way, those who 
diameter and actions, is a doctrine both of reason have witnessed, with many disquieting thoughts, the 
and revelation. The simple notion of a Supreme irregularity and disorder in the present system, will 
Being necessarily supposes him to be possessed of have ocular evidence that there never was the 
perfect justice, as well as the other moral attributes slightest deviation from the principles of equity, and 
which are essential to his character as the ruler of that the cause of perplexity was the delay of their 
the universe. On contemplating, however, the state full operation. They will see the good and tin, bud 
of matters around ns, we cannot fail to be struck no longer mingled together, and apparently treated 
with the evident inequality of the distribution of the alike, but separated into two classes, the one on the 
goods and ills of this life. The wicked may often be right hand of the Judge, and the other on his left, 
Been to spend their days in prosperity, and the and distinguished as much at least by their respective 
righteous in adversity and sorrow. Such an anoma- sentences as by the p lacc^wh ich thffy occupy. We 
lous arrangement as. this seems plainly to point perceive, then, the reason that judgment passed 
to a period of fbtnre adjustment, when each man upon each individual at the tansination of his life 
shall receive his final recompense, according to the will be solemnly ratified at thcrend of the world. 
4eeds done in the body, whether they have been Tiwre may be another reason for the public exercise 
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of Justice in the final allotment of the human race. 
Tt may be intended to be a spectacle to the universe; 
it may be an act of the divine administration! which 
will extend its influence to all the provinces of his 
empire. Wo are sure that angels will witness it; 
and if there are other orders of rational creatures, it 
may be a solemn lesson to them, by which they will 
be confirmed in fidelity to their Creator, and tilled 
with more profound veneration of his infinite excel- 
lencies.” 

The Day of Judgment is the last article in the 
creed of the Mohammedans. It will l>c ushered in, 
as they believe, by the angel Isrufil, who will sound 
a trumpet, the first blast of which will not only 
overthrow cities, but level mountains; the Becond, 
that of extermination, will annihilate all the inhabi- 
tants of earth, and lastly the angel of death ; and at 
the third, or blast of resurrection, they will be 
restored to life, and rise to the final judgment. All 
will appear naked ; but those who are designed for 
Paradise will receive clothes, and, during the trial of 
the wicked, will surround the throne of God. The 
judgment, according to the Moslem notions, is thus 
described in Algazali's creed : — “ lie shall also be- 
lieve in the balance wherein, with the weights of 
atoms and mustard seeds, works will be weighed 
with the utmost exactness. Then the books of the 
good works, beautiful to behold, will be cast into the 
scale of light, by which the balance shall be depressed 
according to their degrees with God, out of the 
favour of God and the books of evil deeds into the 
scale of darkness, by which the balance shall lightly 
ascend, by the justice of the Most High. It must 
also be believed that there is a real way extended 
over the middle of hell, sharper than a sword, and 
finer than a hair, on which, by the divine decree, the 
feet of unbelievers shall slip, so that they shall fall 
into the fire, while the feet of believers will romain 
firm on it, and they will be led into an habitation 
that will last. It must also be believed that the 
faithful will then drink out of Mohammed's lake, 
which will prevent their thirsting any more. Its 
breadth is a month's j ourney, and the water is whiter 
than milk and sweeter than honey ; the cupB placed 
round are as numerous as the Btars, and it is supplied 
by two pipes from the river Cauthcr. Men must 
also believe in the final reckoning, which will be 
strict with some, with others more indulgent, while 
they who are near to God will enter the garden 
without any. Then God will question any of hiB 
prophets whom he pleases concerning his mission, 
and ^hora he pleases of the unbelievers the reason 
of tjhoir accusing as liars those who were sent to 
thcpi. He will also interrogate heretics concerning 
th# Sonnah, and the Moslems concerning their 


J Sonnah, and the Moslems concerning their 
rks.” «.• 

Throughout alnpcftt the whole of the tenth 'century, 
Europe was agitate! with the expectation that the 
lay of general judgment and final consummation was 
hand. The idea was founded on Rev. xx. 3—4, 


“ And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a 
thousand years, and cast him into the bottomlrxti 
pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thou- 
sand years should be fulfilled.; and after that he must 
be loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them : And I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word ol 
God, and which lmd not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.” This passage 
was interpreted to mean, tlrnt after a thousand years 
from the birth of Christ, Satan would be let loose, 
Antichrist would appear, and the end of the world 
would come. Accordingly, the utmost excitement 
and alarm prevailed. Many, transferring their pro- 
perty to the churches and monasteries, set out for 
Palestine, where they supposed Christ would come 
dowu from heaven to judge the world. Others 
gave up their all to the priestB and monks ; while in 
many instances the deed of gift distinctly bore as its 
reason these words, “The end of the world being 
now at hand.” Not before the close of the century 
did the delusion finally paB8 away. From that period 
down to the present day, individuals have occasion- 
ally been found who have persuaded themselves, and 
sought to convince othors, that the final judgment 
was near. But the precise time when that great 
event will happen is wisely concealed, that men may 
be always on the watch, seeking ever to be ready ; 
for at such an hour as we think not the Son of mail 
cometli. 

JUDICIUM DEL See Ordeal. 

JUGA, or Jugalis, a surname of Juno (which 
see), as presiding ove’- marriage. She had a temple 
under this name in the forum at Rome. 

JUGATINUS, a god of marriage among the an- 
cient Romans. 

JUGGERNATH, or Jaqat-Nath (the lord 
of the world), a popular object of worship in the 
district of Cuttack, on the sea-coast of Orissa, in 
Hindustan. This Hindu deity is a form of Vishnu. 
The pagoda or temple dedicated to the worship 
of Juggemath stands dose to the sea-shore, and, 
from its peculiar prominence, serves as an impor- 
tant sea-mark in guiding mariners to the mouth 
of the Ganges. The image ia a carved block of 
wood, of frightful aspect, painted black, with a dis- 
tended mouth of a bloody colour. On festival days, 
the throne of the idol is placed upon a stupendous 
moveable tower, sixty feet high, resting on wheels. 
Juggemath is accompanied with two other idols, of a 
white and yellow colour, each on a separate tower, 
and sitting upon thrones of nearly an equal height. 
Attached to the prindpal tower are six ropes, by 
which the people drag it along. The offidating high 
priest is stationed in front of the idol, and all around 
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it are thousands of massive sculptures, which em- 
blematically- represent those scenes of revolting in- 
I decency and horrid cruelty which are the essential 
characteristics of this worship. The procession of 
the idol is thus described by Mr. Sterling, iti his 
1 Account of Orissa — “ Ou the appointed day, after 
various prayers and ceremonies, the images are 
brought from their throne to the outside of the Lion- 
gate, not with decency and reverence, but a cord 
being fastened round their necks, they arc dragged 
by the priests down the steps and through the mud, 
while others keep their figure* erect, and help their 
movements by shoving from behind, in tho most in- 
different and unceremonious manner. Thus the mon- 
strous idols go, rocking and pitching along, through 
the crowd, until they reach the cars, which they are 
made to ascend by a similar process, up an inclined 
platform, reaching from the stage of the machine to 
the ground. On the otlier hand, a powerful sen- 
timent of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 
multitude of pilgrims when the images first make 
their appearance through the gate. They welcome 
them with shouts and cries ; and when the monster 
Juggernaut, the most hideous of all, is dragged forth, 
the last in order, the air is rent, with acclamations. 
After the images have been safely lodged in their 
vehicles, a box is brought forth, containing the golden 
or gilded feet, hands, and ears of the great idol, which 
are fixed on the proper parts with due ceremony, and 
a scarlet scarf is carefully arranged round the lower 
part of the body, or pedestal. Tho joy and shouts 
of the crowd on the first movement of the cars, tiie 
creaking sound of the wheels, as these ponderous 
machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh- 
sounding instruments, ami the general appearance of 
such an immense muss of human beings, produce an 
astounding effect.” 

As the car moves with its monstrous idol, numbers 
of devotees cast themselves under its wheels; and are 
instantly crushed to pieces ; while such instances of 
self-immolation are hailed with the acclamations of 
applauding thousands. The worship of this idol in 
his temple exhibits only a scene of the most clisgust- 
! ing obscenity. The temple of Juggemath is regarded 
as the most sacred of all the Hindu places of worship, 
and immense crowds of pilgrims resort thither an- 
nually, calculated by the late Dr. Carey to amount 
| to 1,200,000, multitudes of whom die by the way 
from want, disease, or exhaustion. At fifty miles’ 
distance, the sands are whitened with the skulls and 
bones of pilgrims, who have perished before reaching 
the sacred spot. 

The temple of this deity at Orissa is undoubtedly 
ibe most celebrated of dtt the buildings erected for his 
worship, bat many other shrines sacred to Jugger- 
ttath are found throughout Hindustan. “ As there 
aro numbers of sacred riven in India,” says Dr. Duff, 
“but the Ganges, from befog the most sacred, has 
acquired a monopoly of feme— so there! are many 
■brines of Juggemath in India, though the one at 


Puri, from being the largest and most venerated, has. 
in like manner, acquired exclusive celebrity. In 
hundreds, or rather thousands of places, where thete 
are no tomples, properly so called, thero are sLill 
images and cars of Juggemath, fashioned after the 
model of the great prototypes at Orissa. There is 
scarcely a large village in all Bengal without its car 
of Juggemath. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
there are scores of them — varying in sine from a few 
feet up to thirty or forty in height. What a view 
must open up to you of the fearful extent And mag- 
nitude of this destructive superstition, when you try 
to rcalizo tho fact, that, on the anniversary occasion 
of the car-festival, all the millions of Bengal are in 
motion ; that, when the great* car at Puri is dragged 
forth amid tho shouts and acclamations of hundreds 
of thousands assembled from all parts of India, on 
tho very same day, and at tho very same hour, there 
are hundreds of cars rolled along throughout the 
widely scattered districts and cities and villages ot 
the land ; so tlrat there aro not merely bundled* of 
thousands, but literally millions, simultaneously en- 
gaged in the celebration of orgies, so stained with 
licentiousness ami blood, that, in the comparison, wo 
might almost pronounce tho Bacchanalia of Greece 
and Home innocent and pure 1” 

JUHLES, a name given to aerial spirits or demons 
among the Laplanders, from whom they receive a 
sort of adoration, though no statues or images of them 
exist. This spirit-worship is conducted under par- 
ticular trees. On Christmas Kve, and the day fol- 
lowing, they celebrate what is called the Festival of 
the Juhles. On this occasion there is a strict alwti 
nence from animal food ; and of tho articles used for 
refreshment, they carefully reserve some fragments, 
which are thrown into a box made of birch, and sus- 
pended from the branch of a tree behind the house, 
that tho spirits may have an opportunity of feasting 
upon them. Scheffer considers this festival as par- 1 1 
taking partly of a Christian and partly of a Pagan || 
character. 

JU JU. See Fetish Worship. 

JUMALA, the supremo dtfty of the inhabitants 
of [upland. lie was represented by a wooden idol 
in human form, seated on a sort of altar, with a crown 
on his heAd and a bowl in his lap, into which the 
devotees threw their voluntary oblations. See Lap- 
landers (Helioion or). 

JUMNOUT1U, a village on the hanks of the river 
Jumna, and considered by the Hindus as a spot of 
remarkable sanctity — Hindus who perform the pil- 
grimage to this place from the low countries being 
themselves almost deified after this adventure. Along 
the banks of this river are a race of Hindus who, like 
the Parsees, worship the sun. The devout among 
them will on no account taste foocL while the orb is 
above the horizon, and many are^qund who refuse to 
sit down during the day while thff son is visible. 

JUMPERS, a name given to i|iose who practised 
jumping or leaping as an vxerotfle of divine worship, 
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and expressive of holy joy. This strange practice 
was commenced about the year 1760 in the west- 
ern part of Wales, among the followers of Harris, 
Rowland, Williams, and others, who were instru- 
mental in giving rise to a serious awakening among 
the peoplo in that district. The novel custom was 
disapproved by not a few of those who waited on the 
ministry of these pious and zealous men ; but it was 
seriously defended in a pamphlet published' at the 
time by Mr. William Williams, who is generally 
termed the Welsh poet. The arguments of this 
singular production were chiefly drawn from Scripture. 
The practice which gave rise to the name of Jump- 
ers, spread over a great part of Wales, and it was no 
uncommon thing to find congregations when engaged 
in solemn worship disturbed by individuals groaning, 
talking aloud, repeating the same words thirty or 
forty times in succession; somo crying in Welsh, 
glory, glory, others bawling Amen with a loud voice, 
and others still jumping until they fell down quite 
exhausted. Mr. Evans, in his Sketch of the Deno- 
minations of the Christian world, describes a meet- 
ing among Jumpers which he himself witnessed. 
“ About the year 1785,” says lie, “ I myself happened 
very accidentally to be present at a meeting, which 
terminated in jumping. It was held in the open air, 
on a Sunday evening, near Newport, in Monmouth- 
shire. Tho preacher was one of Lady Huntingdon’s 
students, who concluded his sermon with the recom- 
mendation of jumping ; and to allow him the praise 
of consistency, ho got down from the chair on which 
he stood, and jumped along with them. The argu- 
ments he adduced for this purpose were, that David 
danced before the ark — that tho babe leaped in the 
womb of Elizabeth — and that the man whose lame- 
ness was removed, leaped and praised God for the 
mercy which he had received. He expatiated on 
these topics with uncommon fervency, and then 
drew the inference, that they ought to show similar 
expressions of joy, for the blessings which Jesus 
Christ had put into their possession. He then gave 
an emp&Asioned sketch of the sufferings of the Sa- 
viour, and hereby reused the passions of a few 
.around him into a etato of violent agitation. About 
nine men and seven women, for some little time, 
rocked to and fro, groaned aloud, and then jumped 
with a kind of frantic fury. Some of the audience 
(low in all directions; others gazed on in silent 
amazement! They all gradually dispersed, except 
the jumpers, who continued their exertions from eight 
in the evening to near eleven at night. I saw the 
conclusion of it; they at last kneeled down in a 
circle, holding each other by the hand, while one of 
them prayed with great fervour, and then all rising 
up from off their knees, departed. But previous to 
their dispersion, ithey wildly pointed up towards the 
sky, and reminded* one another that they should 
soon meet thei'e, ayd be never again separated! I 
quitted the spot wii,i astonishment.” Such scenes as 
that now described could only have occurred among 


people of a warm, fervid, enthusiastic temperament, 
whose feelings had been wrought up to a liigh pitch 
of religious excitement. 

JUNO, a heathen goddess regarded by the an- 
cient Romans as the Queen of Heaven. She cor- 
responds to the Heka (which see) of the Greeks 
This female divinity was worshipped at Rome from 
very early times, and at a later period she had a 
temple reared to her honour on the Avon tine hill. 
She was the special protector and patron of the fe- 
male sex, and presided over all connected with mar- 
riage. Woineu sacrificed to her on their birth-day, 
but more especially at the festival of the Matronalia, 
on the lHt of March. The month of June, which 
received its name from this goddess, was considered 
in ancient times os a particularly suitable period for 
marriage. A law was passed at Rome in the reign 
of Numa, that no prostitute should be allowed to 
touch the altar of Juno, and if she did happen to 
touch it, that she should appease the offended god- 
dess by offering a female lamb in sacrifice. 

JUPITER, the lord of heaven among the ancient 
Romans, who presided over all celestial phenomena, 
Mich as thunder, rain, hail, and all atmospheric 
changes. lie was the husband of Juno (which 
see.) When the people wished for rain, they di- 
rected their prayers to Jupiter. He was regnrded 
as the best and greatest of the gods, and therefore 
his temple occupied a conspicuous position on the 
summit of the Cupitoline hill. He was the special 
guardian and protector of Rome ; hence the first offi- 
cial act of a consul was to sacrifice to this god, and a 
general who had been successful in the field offered 
up his special thanks to Jupiter. The Roman games 
ami Kerim were celebrated in his honour. All hu- 
man events were under the control of this deity, and, 
accordingly, Jupiter was invoked at the commence- 
ment of any undertaking, whether sacred or secular. 
Rams were sacrificed to Jupiter on the ides of every 
month, and in the beginning of every week. He 
Was the guardian of law, and the patron of justice 
and virtue. The white colour was sacred to him, 
and white animals were sacrificed to propitiate him. 
The Jujnier of the Romans was identical with the 
Zeus of the Greeks, and tho Ammon of the Egyp- 
tians. 

JUSTICE, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being as he is described in the Word of God, where 
we are informed that he is M just and true in all his 
ways,” as well as “ holy in all his works.” This 
moral attribute of Deity has been distinguished into 
absolute and relative, universal and particular. The 
one refers to the absolute rectitude of his uature, the 
other to his character and actings as a moral govei* 
nor. The one, therefore, regards what he is in him- 
self, the other what he is in relation to his creatures. 

JUSTICERS (Itinerant), officers appointed by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, "king of England, to watch 
over the interests of the Jews resident within the 
kingdom. Tlmy were instructed to protect the He- 
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brews against all oppression, to secure them in their 
interests and property, to decide all controversies or 
quarrels between them and the Christians, to keep 
the seal of their corporation, and the keys of their 
public treasury. The Justice™, in short, wero to 
superintend the civil affairs of the Jews throughout 
all parts of England. 


JUTURNA, the nymph of a well in l^athim, the 
water of which was considered so peculiarly sacred, 
that it was used in Almost all sacrifices. A chapel 
was dedicated to this nymph at Rome in the Campus 
Marti us, and sacrifices wore offered to her on 11th 
January both by (he state and by private individuals 
JITVENTAS. See 11 km:. 


KAARA, a building at Mecca, in Arabia, which 
has long been famed as the annual resort of mul- 
titudes of Mohammedan pilgrims. The legendary 
history of its origin is curious. When Adam and 
Eve were driven out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
mountain in Ceylon which is still known by the 
name of Adam’s Peak, where the print of Adam’s 
foot is still shown ; and the mountain is regarded as 
sacred both by the Rudhists and Mohammedans. 
Eve, on the other hand, fell on the shore of the Red 
5$ea, where the fort of Jeddah now stands, and the 
tomb of Eve, at the gate of the town, is one of the 
sacred places to he visited in the Hadj. For two 
hundred years our tirst parents are said to have wan- 
dered over the earth in search of each other, and at 
leugth they met together on Mount Ararat. De- 
lighted at discovering Ins beloved partner, Adam 
lifted up his hands in thauksgiving to Cod, and im- 
plored that another of the blessings he had lost might 
be restored to him, namely, the shrine in Paradise at 
which ho had been wont to worship, and round which 
the angels used to move in adoring processions. His 
prayer was heard, and a tabernacle formed of radiant 
clouds was lowered down by the bands of angels, 
towards which Adam thenceforth turned in prayer, 
and walked round it daily seven times, in imitation 
of the sacred processions of the angels. 

When Adam died, the tabernacle of clouds was 
again taken up into heaven, and another similar in 
form was built of stone and clay in the same place by 
Seth, the son of Adam. The Deluge, of course, 
washed this building away, and it is said to have 
been rebuilt by Ishmael, assisted by his father Ab- 
raham. Wliile engaged in rearing this building, the 
angel Gabriel brought them a stone, said to hAve 
been one of the precious stones of Paradise, which 
they inserted In a corner of the outer wall of the 
Kaaba, where it remains to this day, to be devoutly 
kissed by the Hadi or pilgrim to Mecca. The pre- 
sent Kaaba is of no great antiquity, having been 
renewed no fewer than eight times, and, as far as 
could be, with the old materials, a reddish sandstone. 
The angular appearance of the structure* however, 


affords strong evidence that it has been scrupulously 
restored after the original design. The last building 
was nearly washed away by a torrent which inun- 
dated the town, and the present was erected so Into 
as 1024 by Amiirath IV. It was rebuilt before Mo- 
hammed had eorninenccd his public career, and it is 
curious that he should have been the person chosen 
to lift the black stone into its place. 

The appearance of the Kiuilia iu thus described by 
Burckhardt the traveller: — “ It contains but one 
small apartment, tlnui level with the ground, but now 
raised so much above it, that it can only he entered 
by a moveable ladder. The walls aro hung with a 
rich red silk, interwoven with (lowers and silver in- 
scriptions, which was replaced by the Pasha, and the 
old hangings were cut up and sold to devotees at 
enormous prices. The room iH opened only three 
days in the year, and many pilgrims never outer it, 
for if. is not obligatory: it run receive very few at a 
time, and a fee is exacted, to the indignation of the 
devout, who regard it as desecrating the holiest spot 
upon earth. It is customary to pray on entering, and 
1 overheard ejaculations which seemed to come from 
the heart; — 4 0 God of the Koran, forgive me, my 
parents, and my children, and deliver our necks from 
iii*ll tire.* The Kaaba must Wive a singular appear- 
ance, for it is visible for no more than a fortnight, 
being constantly clothed with a black damask veil, 
in which prayers are embroidered, and as ibis mate- 
rial, an animal product, is unclean, it is lined with 
cotton. Openings are left for the sight of the black 
and white stones. Iloth are said to have been once 
of the same colour, which the tirst is reported to have 
lost in consequence of sin ; but the surface has pro- 
bably been blackened by time, aided by the kisses 
.and touches of a long succession of pilgrims. It ii 
an irregular oval, seven inches in diameter, appa- 
rently a mass of smaller stones conglomerated in a 
cement, and encircled by a silver 4jand. It is pro- 


bably an aerolite, and owes its reputation, like many 
others, to its fall from the sky. This house of God, 
as it is called, is said to have Been first clothed by 
the Hamyantc kings of Yemen, seven Centuries be 
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fore the birth of the Prophet ; and these covers used 
to be put on one over another, till the end of the first 
century of Islam. It has since been yearly renewed, 
and the old cover cut up. The privilege of clothing 
it, which was assumed by Kelau, Sultan of Egypt, on 
the conquest of that country by Selim, passed over 
to him and his successors. An adequate idea of the 
building may be fonned from the views in Reland 
and Sale, and especially that in D'Ohson's work. It 
stands in ari oblong square 250 paces by 200, but as 
it has been enlarged, it no longer occupies the centre. 
It is nearly enclosed by a circle of slight pillars at a 
little distance, around which are the four stations for 
the orthodox socts.” 

The Mohammedans generally believe that if all 
the pilgrimB were at the Bame moment to visit the 
Kaaba, the enclosure would contain them all. Burck- 
hardt calculates that 35,000 might attend, but he 
never could count more of them than 10,000. 

KABIR PANTIIIS, the followers, among the 
Hindus, of Kabir, whom they allege to liave been the 
incarnate Deity, who, in the form of a child, was 
found floating on a lotus in a lake or pond near 
Benares, by the wife of a weaver named Nimd, who, 
with her husband Nuri, was attending a wedding 
procession. The Kabir Panthis believe that their 
founder was present in the world three hundred years, 
or from a . n. 1149 to A. n. 1449. The probability 
is, that he lived at the latter of these two periods, 
more especially as Nanak Shah, who began to teach 
about A. I). 1490, and who originated the Hindu sect 
of the SikJijt, is considered to have been deeply in- 
debted to the writings of his predecessor Kabir. 
The Moslems claim Kabir as having been a professor 
of the faith of Islam, and a contest is said to have 
arisen between thorn and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on burning, 
the former on burying it. In the midst of this dis- 
pute, Kabir himself is said to have appeared, and 
desiring them to look under the cloth supposed to 
cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished ; but, 
on obeying his instructions, they found nothing under 
tlie doth but a heap .of flowers, one-half of which 
was removed to Benares, and burnt, whilst the head 
of the Mohammedan party erected a tomb over the 
other portion at the place where Kabir had died. 

The Kabir Panthis being chiefly favourers of 
Vishnu, are induded among the Vaishnava sects; 
but it ib no part of their faith to worship any Hindu 
deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonies of 
the Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatical. Those 
ot the members of the sect who mingle with the world, 
conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the 
Hindu gods, though this is not considered consistent 
with their tenets* Those, however, who have retired 
from the world, and (given themselves up to a life of 
seclusion, abstain fxom all the ordinary practices of 
the Hindus, and employ themselves chiefly in chant- 
ing hymns to the invisible Kabir. They use no 


Mantra nor fixed form of salutation ; they have no 
peculiar mode of address. The frontal marks, if 
worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or 
they make a streak with sandal- wood or gopichandana 
along the ridges of the nose. A necklace and rosary 
of Tulasi are also worn by them ; but all these out- 
ward signs are considered of no importance, and the 
inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to. 

Professor H. II. Wilson thus explains some of the 
characteristic doctrines of the Kabir Panthis: — “They 
admit of but one God, the creator of the world ; and 
in opposition to the Vedanta notions of the absence 
of every quality and form, they assert that he has 
body, formed of the five elements of matter, and that 
he has mind endowed with the three Gunas, or qua- 
lities of being ; of course of ineffable purity and irre- 
sistible power : he is free from the defects of human 
nature, and can assume what particular shape he 
will : in all other respects he does not differ from 
man, and the pure man, the Sddh of the Kabir sect, 
is his living resemblance, and after death is his asso- 
ciate and equal ; he is eternal, without end or begin- 
ning, as, in fact, is the elementary matter of which 
lie consists, and of which all tilings are made, residing 
in him before they took their present form, &b the 
parts of the tree abide in the seed, or fieBh, blood, 
and bone may be considered to be present in the 
seminal fluid : from the latter circumstance, and the 
identity of their essential nature, proceeds the doc- 
trine, that God and man are not only the same, but 
that they are botli in the same manner, every thing 
that lives and moves and has its being : other sects 
have adopted these phrases literally, but the followers 
of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the indivi- 
duality of being, and only intend these texts as asser- 
tions of all nature originally participating in common 
elementary principles.” “The moral code of the 
Kabir Panthis,” says the same eminent Orientalist, 
41 is short, but, if observed faithfully, is of a rather 
favourable tendency. Life is the gift of God, and. 
must not, therefore, be violated by his creatures. 
Humanity is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, and 
the shedding of blood, whether of man or animftl, a 
lieiuous crime. Truth is the other great principle 
of their code, as all the ills of the world, and igno- 
rance of God, are attributable to original falsehood. 
Retirement from the world is desirable, because the 
passions and desires, the hopes and fears, which the 
social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity 
and purity of spirit, and prevent that undisturbed 
meditation on man and God which is necessary to 
their comprehension. The last great point is the 
usual sum and substance of every sect amongst the 
Hindus, implicit devotion in word, act, and thought 
to the Guru, or spiritual guide: in this, however, the 
characteristic spirit of the Kabir Panthis appears, and 
the pupil is enjoined to scrutinise his teacher's doc- 
trines and aUts, and to be first satisfied that he is the 
sage he pretends to be, before he resigns hiimelf ti 
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his control. This sect, indeed, is remarkably liberal 
in this respect, and the most frequently recurring 
texts of Kabir arc those which enforce on attentive 
examination of the doctrine that he oilers to his 
disciples. The chief of each community has absolute 
Authority over his dependants: the only punishments 
he can award, however, are moral, not physical— 
irregular conduct is visited by reproof ami admoni- 
tion: if the offender docs not reform, the Guru 
refuses to receive his salutation; if still incurable, 
the only further infliction is expulsion from the 
fraternity.” 

The sect of Kabir Pant his is very widely diffused 
throughout Hindustan. It is split into a variety of 
subdivisions, and there arc actually twelve branches 
of it traced up to the founder, among whom a dif- 
ference of opinion Us well as descent prevails. Of 
the establishments of this sect, the Kabir Chaura at 
Benares is pre-eminent in dignity, and it is constantly 
visited by wandering members of the sect. The 
Kabir Panthis are very numerous in all the provinces 
of Upper and Central India, except, perhaps, in 
Bengal .itself. Their doctrines are taught in a great 
variety of work* in different dialects of India; but 
the great authority to which they are wont to refer 
is the Vijek f which, however, rather inveighs against 
other systems than explains itri own. 

KADR (Ah), the title of the ninety- seventh chap- 
ter of the Koran, which contains an account of God's 
Fending down the Koran to Mohammed from heaven. 
Hence it represents (loti as saying. “ The night of 
A1 Kadr is better than a thousand months." Mo- 
hammedan doctors are by no means agreed what 
uight A1 Kadr really is, but the majority of them 
consider it to be one of the ten hist nights of the 
Ramadan. They believe that in this night the 
divine decrees for the ensuing year are annually fixed 
and settled. 

KAFFIRS (Religion of the). The Word Kaffir, 
which signifies unbeliever, is now confined to the in- 
habitants of Kaffirlaud, in South Africa. It was 
given, however, by the Moorish navigators of the 
Indian Ocean to the inhabitants of the south -'cast cm 
coast of Africa, and was borrowed from them b\ the 
Portuguese. The Kaffirs form one tribe of the great 
Bechuana family, and their country, which lies be- 
yond the Fish River, is bounded by the ocean on the 
south, and a range of mountains on the north, and 
beyond them lie the Amapondo and Zoolu tribes. 
The Kaffirs are in personal appearance a remarkably 
handsome race of men, bold aud warlike in their 
character, of lofty stature and gracefuWdeportment. 
They wear no clothing but a cloak of skin. They 
are a pastoral people, and their docks and herds 
constitute their chief care. They have been gene- 
rally alleged to be altogether destitute of a form of 
religion of any kind, and that the utmost which can 
oe said of them in this respect is, that they retain 
a few unmeaning rites and ceremonies offa supersti- 
tious kind. It is of importance, however, to remark, 


that, for fifty years past, the Kaffirs have been in 
contact with Christian missionaries and colonists, and 
thus have been learning something about God; so 
that it is now difficult to distinguish between their 
former ami their present knowledge. Mr. Moffat 
says that they are utterly destitute of theological 
ideas. l)r. Vamlerkemp. the first missionary who 
laboured among them, gives this testimony as to the 
extent of their religion* knowledge : — If by religion 
we mi an reverence for God, or the external action 
by which that reverence is expressed, 1 novev could 
percents that they had any religion, or any idea of 
the existence of God. 1 am speaking nationally, for 
there are many indiuduals who have hoiu« notion of 
his existence, which they have received from adjacent 
nations, A dee.isiuj proof of the truth of what I 
here say with respect to the naiioual atheism of tho 
Kaffirs is, that they have no word in their language 
to express the idea of the Deity, the individuals just 
mentioned calling him ’Thiko, which is a corruption 
of the name by which God is called in the language 
of the Hottentots, literally signifying, one that in- 
duces pain.” 

We learn, however, from Mr. Moffat, wlm has 
laboured for many years as a missionary in South 
Africa, that the. Kaffirs use the word Iff donga to de- 
note the Supreme Being; but the probability is, that 
the god whom they describe by ibis name is no other 
than a deified chief or hero, who at some remote 
period lmd attained distinction in their country. 
Their ideas of the most elementary religious truths 
are. undoubtedly obscure and indistinct, and yet they 
have some superstitious rites which deserve to lm 
noticed. Mr. Laing, a missionary now labouring in 
Kaffirlaud, has kindly communicated to us an account 
of their present customs, which we present in his 
own words:— “1. Circumcision. Young mon are 
circumcised about the age of puberty. I could never 
observe anything of a religious nature connected with 
this cm -tom. When the rite is performed, the young 
men are separated from society, and paint themselves 
white. A hut is made for them, and they live a few 
mouths apart from the rest of the people; but at the 
various kraals from which they come, dances from 
time to time are held, tho young men being painted 
white, and dressed in a short kilt made of the leaves 
of a particular tree, which are kept constantly shaking 
by the motions of the body. When the term of sepa- 
ration comes to an end. the young men, after burning 
their clothes and hut, and performing certain washings, 
are admitted into the society of men, and treated as 
such. This seems to fix the Kaffir circumcision as a civil 
rite. A person who has not been circumcised, though 
a man by years, was formerly, and in heathen dis- 
tricts is still, despised. A number of Christian young 
men, who left off’ the custom of cfrcuraciaion so far 
as 1 know, are able to maintain a jppspectable position 
in life even in the eyes of their heathen neighbours, 
though uncircumcised. There a/e immoral practices 
connected with the dances which, not to 6peak of the 
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apostolic letter which frees us from this burden, 
ronder this custom incompatible with Christianity. 

“ 2. Tsivi vane. Any traveller going through Kaffir- 
land, will see here and there heaps of Btones thrown 
down, without any reference to order. Some of these 
heaps are large, indicating, 1 think, that the Kaffirs 
must have boon a considerable time in possession of 
the country. What are theso Tsivi vane ? They are 
lasting proofs that the Kaffirs sought success in their 
enterprises from some unseen being. When out on 
a journey, they were accustomed to throw a stone to 
one of these Tsivi vane, and to pray for success in 
their expedition. They could, however, give no de- 
finite account of the nature of the being from whom 
they sought aid. Along the patlis it is not uncom- 
mon to see the tall grass knotted. This I understand 
to be a custom similar to theTsivivane, viz., a means 
of seeking good speed in their journey. 

“ 3. Witchcraft. In common with many, perhaps 
all nations in some period of their history, the Kaffirs 
believe in witchcraft, und have been in the Imhit of 
punishing witches in the most cruel manner. They 
looked on these characters as the most wicked of 
mankind, and not fit to live. I never could find that 
they had a correct idea of the general depravity of 
man, and their view of sin is best explained by our 
word crime. They would often deny that they had 
sin, but as to witches being sinners they never had a 
doubt. They connected the effects of witchcraft with 
certain substances, such as hair, blood, nail- parings, 
or other fragments of the human body, and this thing 
which bewitched they called Ubuti . Other sub- 
stances were used, as they held, for the purpose of 
bewitching. Theso witches (I mean tlio word to be 
applied to men and women) were believed to exert 
a powerful though unseen influence over their vic- 
tims, even to the depriving them of life. 

“ 4. Idini — Sacrifice. This rite is performed to the 
ancestors of the Kaffirs, not to the Supreme Being. 
They seem to think that by burning fat, or rather 
bones to tliem, they can appeaso their anger. These 
Idrnis, so far as I know, were seldom offered. The 
idea of sacrifice seems to be connected with them, as 
they were practised for the purpose of averting evil. 

“6. Hero worship. I have heard an intelligent 
man, yet a rude heathen, avowing that he and his 
people were worshippers of famous ancestors. There 
must have been some traces of such idolatry, from 
what I have heard ; but this kind of worship appears 
to have been dying out about tlie time the mission- 
aries arrived. 

“ 6. Future state. When we spoke to the Kaffirs 
as to the immortality of the soul, tliey told us that 
they knew nothing of its existence after the death of 
the body. From some expressions which they make 
use of to the dying, or in reference to them after they 
are dead, it seems tjjat at one time they must have 
believed in the immytality of the soul. For example, 
to a person who is aoout to die they will say, 1 You 
are going home to-day — look on us. 1 


“ 7. By touching a dead body, they become us 
clean. 

“ 8. When a husband dies, his wife or wives go 
out to the field or woods for a time. 1 * 

From all that can be ascertained on the religion oi 
the Kaffirs, it seems that those of them who are still 
in their heathen state have no idea, (1 .) of a Supreme 
Intelligent Ruler of the universe; (2.) of a Sabbath; 
(3.) of a day of judgment ; (4.) of the guilt and 
pollution of sin ; (5.) of a Saviour to deliver them 
from the wrath to come. 

KA10M0RTS,the primitive man, according to the 
Zendavcsta, of the ancient Persians. See Abesta. 

KALA (Maha), the male form of the Hindu god 
Shiva, in his character of Time, the great destroyer 
of all tilings. 

KALENDERS (pure gold), wandering Dervishes 
among the Mohammedans, whose souls are supposed 
to he purified by severe penances. To this degraded 
class belong the spies, the assassins, and the plun- 
derers that we read of among the Dervishes ; and 
| from them also have sprung numerous false prophets 
at different times. Their pretensions, however, are 
encouraged only by the lowest ranks of society, and 
they are not acknowledged as brotliren by the mem- 
bers of the regular confraternities. In India these 
Mussulman mendicants arc not numerous, and they 
aro held in little esteem. They wear in that country 
a peculiar costume, consisting of a conical felt hat 
worked into chequers of white, red, and black ; and 
their gown, which descends from the neck to the call 
of the leg, is of diamond-shaped patches of the same 
colours. A few gourds for canying water are hung 
over the shoulder or at the waist; and usually a 
bright steel rod, sometimes headed with a trident 
completes their equipment. They never marry, but 
are of habits exceedingly dissolute and debauched, 
and are always most sturdy and importunate beggars. 
They regard themselves as objects of the special 
favour of Heaven. 

KALI (Maha), a Hindu goddess, the personified 
energy or consort of Shiva under a peculiar form. 
This is the most cruel and revengeful of all the 
Hindu divinities. Such is her thirst for blood, that 
in one of her forms she is represented as having 
44 actually cut her own throat, that the blood issuing 
thence might spout into her mouth. 11 Images of this 
disgusting spectacle are at this day to be seen in 
some districts of Bengal. All tortures which a de- 
votee can possibly inflict upon himself are considered 
as agreeable to her. If he should cut off a portion 
of his own flesh, and present it as a burnt sacrifice, 
the offering would be most acceptable. Dr. Duff 
informs us that “ by the blood drawn from fishes and 
tortoises the goddess is pleased one month ; a croco- 
dile's blood will please her three ; that of certain 
wild animals nine; that of a bull or guana a year; 
an antelope or wild boar’s twelvo yean ; a buffalo's, 
rhinoceros 1 #, or tiger’s, a hundred ; a lion’s, a rein- 
deer’s, or a man’s (mark the combination), a thousand 
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But by the blood of three men slain in sacrilice she 
is pleased a hundred thousand years." Robbers, 
thieves, And murderers, lawless desperadoes, in short, 
of every kind, worship Kali as their avowed patroness, 
and offer bloody sacrifices to propitiate the favour 
and secure the protection of the goddess. The 
Thugs, in particular, conduct their sanguinary depre- 
dations under her special* auspices. In honour of 
Kali, one of the most popular of the Hindu festivals 
is annually observed with great pomp and ceremony 
— the Cijakak PliJAH (which see), or swinging fes- 
tival. Private sacrifices are sometimes offered to 
Kali, an instance of which is quoted by Dr. Duff, 
from the statement of a British officer of high char- 
acter: — “A Hindu Faquir, dressed in a fantastical 
garb, worked upon the mind of a wealthy high-caste 
Brahmau woman, to the extent of making her believe 
that he was her spiritual guide, charged with a mes- 
sage from the goddess, demanding a human sacrifice. 
She declared herself ready to obey the divine order, 
and asked who was the victim. The Faquir pointed 
to her own son, a young man about twenty-five years 
old, the heir to the family property. The deluded 
mother waited till the unconscious youth was asleep, 
and in the silence of the night she struck him on the 
head with an axe, and killed him. This done, she 
cut up the body, under the direction of her spiritual 
guide, the Faquir — presented a part, boiled with rice, 
as a peace offering, with the usual ceremonies, to the 
image of the goddess ; part to tho wretch who per- 
sonified the spiritual messenger : the rest she buried 
with s*' little care, that the place of its deposit was 
d : vered by the. vultures hovering over the ground, 

-*nd thus brought to the notice of the English com- 
missioner by the police.” 

KALI-YIJG, the last of the chronological cycles 
of the Hindus, through which the world is said to be 
at present passing, when the powers of darkness and 
disorder have become predominant in the soul oY man, 
and when external nature groans beneath the burden 
iniquity. 

KAL1KA PUR AN A, one of the divine writings 
the Hindus, which is chiefly devoted to a recital 
‘ the different modes of worshipping and appeasing 
ftha goddess Kali (which see). 

KALKI AVATAR, the tenth and last of the 
Avataks (which see), when Vishnu, in human form 
and seated on a white horse, shall give the signal for 
the destruction of this visible universe. 

KALPA, in Hindu chronology, a day of Brahma, 
equal to four thousand three hundred and twenty 
millions of solar years. 

KAMAC, the god of love sntong the Hindus. 
KAMIM1TSI. Bee Simtoistb. 

KAM1SIMO, a garment of ceremony among the 
Japanese, worn on festivals and other solemn occa- 
sions. It consists of two parts, a short cloak, with- 
ont sleeves, called kaiagmo, and a sort of petticoat 
called vakamOf fastened about the waist by a band. 
Both am of a particular form, and of coloured stuffs. 


They are used only on days of ceremony and at 
funerals. 

K A MTSCII ADALES (Uhluuon of). Bee SHA- 
MAN ISTii. 

KAMYU-MURUNU (desire for death), modes 
of suicide formerly prescribed in the Shnsirus or 
Sacred Books of the Hindus. Tho commonest mode 
is drowning in the Ganges, but sometimes the self- 
murderer submits to being buried alive. In certain 
temples in India there was formerly an instrument 
by which a person could decapitate himself. Jt con- 
sisted of a sharp crescent- shaped instrument, with a 
chain and stirrup at each horn. The devotee placed 
the sharp edge on the hack of his neck, and his feet 
in the stirrups, then gave a violent jerk with his 
legs, and his head was instantly severed from his 
body. 

KANCHKLIYAS, a sect of Hindus which is said 
to bo not uncommon in the south of India, and whose 
worship is that of tinliti, the personified energy of the 
divine nature in action. It is said to bo distinguished 
by one peculiar rite., the object of which is to con- 
found all the ties of female alliance, and to enfores 
not only a community of women amongst the votaries, 
but disregard even to natural restraints. 

KANT IANS, a sect of German thinkers in the 
last century, who adopted the philosophical principles 
of Emmanuel Kant. This eminent philosopher was 
bom at Konighberg in 1724. Ilis mind early dis- 
played a taste for the study of abstract truth, which 
rendered him so conspicuous in this department, that, 
while yet a comparatively young man, he was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and metaphysics in the 
university of his native town. Jn the course of a 
long life, he made such valuable discoveries in ab- 
stract. science, that he gave rise to a new school of 
German philosophy, the influencti of which has ex- 
tended down to the present day. The work in which 
he first developed his own peculiar principles was his 
1 Critique of Pure Reason, 1 which lie published in 
1781, following it up by various other treatises ex- 
planatory of his philosophical system in its ditlerent 
bearings. • 

The Kantian philosophy was designed, in the first 
instance, to meet and to neutralize the sceptical 
principles set forth by David Hume, who, by attempt- 
ing to trace all truth to experience, unsettled the 
foundations of human knowledge. The philosopher 
of Konigsberg, however, showed that, independently 
altogether of experience, there are a jirwri principles 
which originate solely from the operation of the mind 
itself, arid arc distinct from any sensible element. 
Thus Kant pointed out the very important distinction 
between a priori and a posteriori knowledge. 

Another distinction of great importance was first 
clearly developed by Kant, that, namely, between 
analy tic and synthetic judgments^ In the former, as 
he showed, the ot/ribute or pregicate is necessarily 
contained in the subject ; while in the latter it is not 
contained in, but is distinct from the subject. The 
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former judgments, therefore, area priori, and the latter 
are Borne of them a priori and others a posteriori. Hu- 
man knowledge, according to this system, is composed 
of two elements, the empirical or a posteriori element, 
and the transcendental ora priori clement, which is de- 
rived from the intelligence. J n the Kantian philosophy 
there are three faculties : Perception, which has to 
do with single objects; Understanding with notions ; 
and Reason with ideas. Time and space are the 
universal forms of things. Understanding thinks 
and judges according to certain categories which are 
not in the objects, but in the mind itself. Reason 
has the ideas, universe, soul, God; but, as Kant be- 
lieved, the existence of these ideas cannot be proved. 
I)r. Kalmis gives a rapid sketch of the Kantian prin- 
ciples in these words: — “The human mind has, in 
its a priori medium, forms to which universality and 
necessity belong (in opposition to scepticism), but 
only a subjective one ; but it cannot claim to know 
objective being — the thing in itself (in opposition to 
dogmatism). If, then, our theoretical reason must 
allow the things external to it not to be cognizable, 
practical reason has a firm, immoveable ground. It 
demands, with absolute necessity {categorical impe- 
rative) : Act as a general being, i. c., as a member of 
the universe, as a rational being. But man has within 
himself desires, the common aim and object of which 
is the gratification of self. While practical reason 
says, Act as a general rational being, the desires say, 
Act as a particular being, in an arbitrary way. lie 
only is virtuous who, in bis actions, is not determined 
by desires, but by reason. But virtue would be 
without a sphere, unless objects of action were 
brought to it by the desires. The territory of virtue, 
and that of desires, mutually require one another. 
Now, it is here that the idea of God, which was given 
lip on the territory of pure reason, obtains its right 
as a postulate of practical reason. The domain of 
virtue, and that of desires, are heterogeneous worlds, 
hut yet ordained for one another. Hence there must 
be a power which has harmonized both of these do- 
mains, and that power is God. As virtue does not 
reach the highest good in this world, which highest 
good consists in the unity of that, which reason and 
the desires seek after, t.«., worthiness and happiness, 
this ideal must needs bo realised in knottier life after 
death. * The theological resultB of his criticism, Kant 
has developed in his ‘ Religion within the limits of 
reason.’ He rejecte any stand-point which places 
itself in opposition to the positive in Christianity 
(i naturalism ), but is in favour of a rational faith 
j | (rationalism) connecting itself with it. This connec- 
i tion he gained by changing, by means of an allego- 
rical exposition, the doctrine of the Scriptures and 
the Church into moral religion.” 

Thus Kant hcM that pure reason has no power to 
make any certain statement concerning supernatural 
truths, and that thL existence of God, liberty, and 
immortality, are postulates of practical reason. Thus 
it was that liationalimy which from that time formed 


a constant opposition to Snprawturalirnn, had its 
origin in the critical philosophy of Kant, which 
limited itself within an order of ideas purely subjec- 
tive, from which it could not find an outlet without 
having recourse to practical reason, which again was 
founded on ideas drawn from speculative reason. 
Religion, in the view of Kant, consists in this, that 
in reference to all our duties, we consider God the 
legislator, who is to be reverenced by all. He com- 
bated the idea that reason is competent to decide 
what is, and what is not, revealed. He introduced the 
system of moral interpretation according to which 
Scripture ought to be explained, apart from its 
original historical meaning, in such a manner as is 
likely to prove beneficial to the moral condition 
the people. 

The opinions of Kant on the subject of the D»’ t 
existence are thus noticed by Hagenbach in ( 

* History of Doctrines — “ In bis opinion the exist- ; 
ence of God can be proved on speculative grounds f 
only in a threefold manner; either by the physico- 
tlieological, or the cosmological, or the ontological 
argument. These are the only modes of argumenta- 
tion, nor is it possible that there should be more. 

The ontological proof is not admissible, because its 
advocates confound a logical predicate with a real. 

1 A hundred real dollars do not contain anything 
more than a hundred possible. . . . But in reference 
to my property, a hundred real dollars are more than 
the mere idea of that sum (/‘.e., of its possibility).’ 

. . . ‘The idea of a Supreme Being is in many 
respects a very profitable idea ; but because it is a 
mere idea, it cannot by itself enlarge our knowledge 
of tlmt which exists ;’ for ‘ a man might as well in- 
crease his knowledge by mere ideas, as a merchant 
augment his property by adding some ciphers to the 
'sum-total on his books.* In opposition to the cos- 
mological proof, he urged that its advocates promise 
to show us a new way, but bring us back to the old 
(ontological) proof, because their argument is also 
founded on a dialectic fiction. In reference to the 
phy8ico-tlicological proof he said, ‘ This argument is 
always deserving of our respect. It is the earliest, 
clearest, and most adapted to common sense. It 
enlivens the study of nature, from which it also de- 
rives its existence, and through which it obtains new 
vigour. It shows to us an object and a design where 
we should not have discovered them by independent 
observation, and enlarges our knowledge of native by 
making us acquainted with a particular unity whose 
principle is Above nature. But this knowledge exerts 
a reacting influence upon its cause, viz., the idea 
from which it derives its origin, and so confirms the 
belief in a supreme Creator, that it becomes an irre 
sistible conviction. Nevertheless this argument can- 
not secure apodietical certainty; at the utmost it 
might prove the existence of a builder of the world, 
but not that of a creator of the world. Morality and 
a degree ofmappiness corresponding to it are the two 
elements constituting the supreme good. But the 
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virtuous do uot always attain it. There must, there- 
fore! be a compensation in the world to come. At 
the same time there must be a being that possesses 
both the requisite intelligence and the will to bring 
about this compensation. Hence the existence of 
God is a postulate of practical reason.' 

Kant held the doctrine of innate evil in man, but 
he did not understand by it origiual sin iu the sense, 
in which that expression is used by theologians gene- 
rally. In his opinion the Scriptural narrative of 
Adam's fall is only a symbol, which he explains 
according to the principles of moral interpretation. 
The proposition, “ Man is by nature wicked," be 
explains as meaning simply, “ He is wicked because 
he belongs to the human race." Hence he comes to 
the conclusion, “ That which man, considered from 
the moral point of view, is, or is to be, whether good 
or bad, depends on his own actions." In'feonnection 
with the doctrine of original sin, Kant maintained 
the restoration of man by means of his liberty. To 
reach this end, man stands in need of an ideal, which 


is presented to him in the Scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, whom he regards as the porsouified 
idea of the good principle. The idea has its seat in 
our reason ; for the practical purposes of an example 
being given, a character is sufficient which resembles 
the idea as much as possible. 

Kant considered the death of Christ as having 
only a symbolico-moral significance, and he main- 
tained that man must, after all, deliver himself. “ A 
substitution, in the proper sense of that word," says 
he, 11 cannot take place. It is impossible tliat liabi- 
lities should be transmissible, like debts. Neither 
does the amendment of our life pay off former debts. 
ThuB man would have to expect an infinite punish- 
ment on account of the infinite guilt which he has 
contracted. Nevertheless the forgiveness of sin is 
possible. For inasmuch as, in consequence of the 
contrast existing between moral perfection 'anti ex- 
ternal happiness, he who amends his conduct has to 
undergo the same sufferings as he who perseveres in 
his evil course, and the former bears those sufferings 
with a dignified mind, on account of good, he will- 
ingly submits to them as the punishment due to his 
former sins. In a physical aspect he continues the 
same man, bat, in a moral aspect, he has become a 
new man ; thus the latter suffers in the room of the 
former. Bat that which takes place in man himself, 
as an internal act, is manifested in the person of 
Christ (the Son of God) in a visible manner, as the 
personified idea; that which the new man takes upon 
himself, while the old man is dying, is set forth in 


the representative of mankind as that death which he 
suffered once for all" 

In regard to the mode of man's deliverance from 
sin, Kant held that man possesses the power of 
amending hie conduct by his own efforts, and at the 
same time he plainly states in his 1 Religion within 
the Boundary of Pore Reason ' — “ The mo-al culture 
■ man must not commence with the amendment of 


his conduct, but with a complete change of his inode 
of thinking and the establishment of his character." 
The importance of faith was also maintained by the 
Kdnigsbcrg philosopher, but ho made a distinction 
between faith in the doctriucs of the church and the 
faith of religion; that is, in his view, the religion ot 
reason, ascribing only to the latter an influence upon 
morality, lie pointed out the importance and neces- 
sity of a society based upon moral principles, or the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
which he viewed in no higher than a merely moral 
aspect. 

The philosophy of Kant was completely opposed 
to the boasted principles of Ulumiuism, which had 
diffused themselves so widely in Germany towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Various 
writers, accordingly, among whom may be mentioned 
E her hard and Mendelssohn, hastened to protest 
against the Kantian doctrines. A large circle of 
pupils, however, gathered around the sage of Konigs 
berg, and, in their enthusiasm, they eagerly sought 
to make the abstract doctrines of their master intel- 
ligible and agreeable to the public mind. Hut the 
most influential organ of the new philosophy was the 
‘•fenaisrhe Lileraturzuitung,' or .Jena Literary Ga- 
zette., edited by ScliUtz. Nor was the admiration of 
the Kantian system confined to literary circles; the 
tlmologians also expounded its doctrines from the. 
pulpit, and the whole country rang with the praises 
of Kant.. Accordingly, the Ration a lists (which 
see), who bad arisen out of the Kantian # , soon be 
came a numerous and influential class in Germany, 
placing human reason far above divine revelation, 
and bringing down the theology of Heaven to a 
level with the weak ami erring fancies of men. 

KAPALIKA, a sect of Hindus who, seven or 
eight centuries ago, sacrificed human victims to Kali, 
and other hideous personifications of the Sukti of 
Shiva . The Kajuliia is thus described in one of the 
Hindu records: “His body is smeared with ashes 
from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black 
line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, his 
loins are clothed with a tiger's skin, a hollow skul 1 
is in his left hand for a cup, and in his right Jiff 
carries a bell, which he rings incessantly, exclaiming 
aloud, Hof Sambhu Bhairava — IJol lord of Kali." 

KAPILA, a celebrated Hindu sage, supposed by 
many of his followers to have been an incarnation of 
Deity. LJe was the founder of the Sankhya school 
of philosophy. See Sankiiya System. 

KARA LING IS, a sect of Hindu ascetics, found 
only occasionally among the most ignorant portions 
of the community. They wander up and down in a 
state of nudity, and are professed worshippers of 
Shiva. 0 

KARAITES. See Cabaite*^ 

KARENS (Religion of). Che Karens are a 
race of aboriginal inhabitants of tne hilly parts in the 
south and east of Bormah. Numbers of them are to 
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be found also in Siam and Laos. They arc a quiet, 
intelligent people, living chiefly by agriculture. The 
first notice of thin interesting race is found in the 
travels of Marco Polo, iu the fourteenth century. 
The Rev. E. Kincaid, who visited them so recently 
as 18. '17, tells us that they regard themselves as the 
first aftd most extensive of all the races in the world. 
It is a curious fact, that in their oral songs are to he 
found remarkable traditions in reference to the crea- 
tion of the world and of the human race, the apos- 
tasy of man, the loss of divine knowledge, and pro- 
mises in reference to their future enlightenment ; all 
of them beautifully accordant with the Mosaic records. 
tl When America,” says Mr. Kincaid, “ was inha- 
bited only by savages, and our ancestors in Britain 
and Gennany were dwelling in the rudest tents, and 
clothed with the skins of beasts, and, in dark forests 
of oak, practising the most cruel and revolting forms 
of heathenism, the Karens stood firm in the great 
tndh of one eternal God, the Creator of all things, 
and the only rightful object, of adoration. From age 
to age, they chanted songs of praise to Jehovah, and 
looked, as their songs directed, towards the setting 
sun, from whence white men were to come with the 
good Intok, and teach them the worship of the living 
God. Buddhism, claiming to embody all science 
and literature, and all that pertains to the physical 
and moral world-propounding a system of morals 
Admirably suited to carry the understanding, while it 
fosters the pride and arrogance and selfishness so 
deeply seated in fallen humanity — reaching hack in 
its revelations through illimitable ages, and obscurely 
depicting other worlds and systems, and gods rising 
and passing away for ever —surrounding itself with 
pagodas and shrines and temples and priests, as im- 
posing as pagan Romo, and a ritual as gorgeous as 
Rome papal — has failed to gain an ascendancy over 
the Karen race. Arbitrary power, surrounded by 
imperial pomp and splendour, has neither awed nor 
Beduced them from their simple faith. The preser- 
vation of this widely-scattered people from the de- 
grading heathenism which darkens every part of this 
vast continent, is a great and unfathomable mystery 
of God’s providence. They have seen the proudest 
monuments of heathenism rise around them — many 
of them glittering in the sun like mountains of gold, 
and in their construction tasking the energies of an 
empire; still they chanted their oral songs, and 
looked towards the setting ruh for white men to 
bring the promised book of Jehovah. They have 
seen dynasties rise and fall, ago after age, and yet 
their faith has never failed them.” 

This remarkable people, though widoly scattered 
! over the Burman Empire, are completely distinct 
from the Burmans, by whom they are looked upon 
as inferiors and* slaves, whom they are entitled to 
treat with harshnoi*3 and cruelty. To escape from 
their oppressors, t^e Karens are often compelled to 
wander from place to place, and establish temporary 
dwelling-places in remote districts. Thev have no 


outward form of religion nor established priesthood 
hut believe in the existence of God and a state ot 
future retribution. Among their ancient traditions, 
which they fondly cherish, and carefully transmit 
from sire to son, arc some strange prophecies, which 
predict their future elevation as a race, and that 
white strangers from across the sea would come to 
bring them the Word of God. Accordingly, when, 
about thirty years since, Mr Boardman, an American 
missionary, appeared among them, they were quite 
prepared to listen to his preaching, and evinced a pecu- 
liar interest in the truths of the Gospel. The tidings 
of the arrival of a white teacher soon spread among 
the Karons, and great numbers flocked to the house 
of the missionary. Mr. Newcomb, in Iris 1 Cyclo- 
paedia of Missions,’ relates an interesting story of the 
deified book, which, taken in connection with the 
brief career of Mr. Boardman, shows the Karens in a 
very favourable light : — “ It had been left in one of 
their villages some twelve yeai> before by a travelling 
Mussulman, who was understood to have told the 
people it was to be worshipped as sacred. Though 
ontirely ignorant of its contents, the person. with 
whom it was left carefully preserved it, mid, in virtue* 
of possessing it, became a kind of sorcerer, of great 
importance among the people. It was brought one 
day to Mr. Boardman, and on being unrolled from 
the coverings in which it was enveloped, it proved to 
bo the 4 Book of Common Prayer and the Psalms, 
printed at Oxford. From this period Mr. Boardman 
devoted the remnant of his too brief life almost ex- 
clusively to labours among the Karens. Early in 
1829, he made an excursion to the jungle and moun- 
tains where their villages were most numerous, and 
saw much of their condition and modes of life iu their 
native wilds. He also conferred with the British 
Commissioner for the district, and formed liberal 
plans for schools, and other agencies of civilization, 
while lie gave a large part of every day to preaching 
and conversation among the people. In the summer 
of 1830, however, his strength had become exceed- 
ingly veduced by repeated attacks of hemorrhage of 
the lungs, and lie sailed for Maulmain. Here he 
regained a temporary strength, and after a few months 
returned to Tavoy, where he found many converts 
waiting to be baptized, and still many more daily 
visiting the zayat for religious inquiry and instruction. 
A large number were baptized by Moung-Jng, one of 
the native Burman preachers, under the direction of 
Mr. Boardman. Just at this time Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason arrived at Tavoy as auxiliaries to the mission, 
and in their company, and that of Mrs. Boardman, 
this excellent missionary made an excursion into the 
country for the purpose of meeting aud baptizing a 
large number of converts, who had often visited him 
in the city. The journey of three days was accom- 
plished, and the baptism of thirty-four persons was 
performed in bia presence by the Rev. Mr. Mason. But, 
ere he coura reach his home in Tavoy, he sunk be- 
neath the exhausting malady which had long pressed 
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upon his cuiimituiion. His tomb is at Tavoy, and 
the marble slab which covers it is inscribed with a 
simple epitaph, which records his horoic services 
for the Karens of the neighbouring forests and moun- 
tains. 11 

The labours of Mr. Boardinan wort? followed up 
by Mr. Muson, his successor in the mission among 
the Karens, and it is gratifying to know that a people 
to whom so much interest has attached, have received 
the Gospel with far greater readiness than the Bur- 
mans among whom they live. In 1832, Mr. Mason, 
writing from a Karen village, says — “ 1 no longer 
date from a hcntluni land. Heathenism has lied these 
hanks. I eat the rice and fruits cultivated by Chris- 
tian hands, look on the fields of Christians, sec no 
dwellings but those of Christian families. 1 am 
seated fn the midst of a Christian village, surrounded 
by a people that love as Christians, converse as 
Christians, act like Christians, and, in my eyes, look 
like Christians. 11 

The Karens, though many of them are Acquainted 
with the Bunmm language, have, nevertheless, a 
language of their own, which, however, previous to 
the arrival among them of the American missionaries, 
had not Im*cjii reduced to writing. Accordingly, the 
missionaries, with the aid of some Christian Karens, 
made an alphabet of its elemental sounds, compiled 
a spelling-book of its most common words, and trans- 
latod two or three tracts. This was the beginning 
of a most useful and important work, which lias 
since been carried onward with activity and zeal, and 
the Karens now rejoice in a written language taught 
in their schools, and in *v Christian literature, at least 
in its rudimental state. A number of villages have 
been formed wholly composed of Christian Karens, 
who are supplied with churches and ministers of the 
Gospel, who are several of them converted natives. 
In 1840, nearly two hundred of these simple-hearted 
and interesting people were baptized, and during the 
year 1844, upwards of 2,000 professed their faith, 
and wens admitted to baptism. An entire r:)mngo 
came over the population of the district in which the 
missionaries laboured, and the people generally as- 
sumed an aspect of higher civilization. In 1843 they 
were subjected to cruel persecution on the part of 
their Burman oppressors. Large numbers of the 
Christian Karens were seized, and chained together, 
and conveyed to distant prisons, from which they 
were liberated only by the payment of a large ran- 
som. These sufferings were endured with heroic 
fortitude, and with so firm and unflinching adherence 
to the faith which they had embraced, that many 
tv ere thereby induced to join the ranks of the Chris- 
turns. Worn out with the violence of the persecu- 
tion, large companies of the Karens left their homes, 
•and fled across the mountains to Arracan, where they 
attained a peaceful settlement, and attracted no email 
sympathy from the Europeans who were resident in 
that quarter. Early bL 1849, the Karen mission was 
separated from the Barman mission, and organized 


| on an independent looting. From this date both 
; these missions greatly extended the sphere of their 
influence, and in 1850 the Karen churches at Maul- 
main were reported as containing upwards of 1,700 
members. A theological school was formed for 
educating Karen preachers, and a normal school for 
training teachers, Insides a number of other schools. 
In the mission at Tavoy, which 1ms been established 
almost exclusively for the Karens, there were in that 
same year stated to be twenty-seven churches, con- 
taining about 1,800 members. The Arracan mission 
consisted of two stations. In the. Sandowav mission, 
which was designed for the Karens in its immediate 
vicinity, and also for those beyond the mountains in 
Burmuh proper, where the gospel could not bo 
preached, tin: number of churches was thirty-six, and 
the whole number of church members about 4,500. 

In the commencement of 1852, war broke out 
between Great Britain and Burmah, and in the end 
<jf the same year the entire southern portion of the 
kingdom of ihirmali, including the ancient province 
of Pegu, was incorporated with the territories of 
British India. A change was now effected in the 
whole aspect of all airs in so far ns the Karens were 
concerned. They were no longer exposed to per- 
secution, and multitudes of them, no longer deterred 
by the tyranny of priests or rulers, eagerly embraced 
the gospel. In consequence of the changes effected 
by the war, the American missions in Burmah have 
been entirely re- organized, and such 1ms been the 
success of missionary work among the Karons, that 
there are about 12,000 church members, and a Chris- 
tian population little short of 100,000. 

KARMA, a term used in the system of the 
Rml hist# to denote action, consisting both of merit 
and demerit; that is, moral action, which is con- 
sidered as the power that controls the world. When 
a human being dies, his Karma is transferred to some 
other being, regulating all the circumstances of his 
existence. Sec Bi;dhistk. 

KA KM A-WISAYA, one of the four things which, 
according to the Budhist system, cannot he under- 
stood by any one who is not a •Budha. This point, 
called Karma-vihaya , denotes how it is flint effects 
are produced by the instrumentality of Karma 
(which see). The other three things which only a 
Budha can comprehend are, (1.) Irdlti-wisaya* how 
it was that Budha could go, in the snapping of a 
finger, from the world of men to the Rmhma-lokas ; 
(2.) Ijfilcarwimyrt , the size of the universe, or how it 
was first brought into existence ; (3.) Rad fta-wifriyay 
the power and wisdom of Budha. 

KARTIKKYA, the son of Shim or Mahmleva, 
the Hindu god of war He is famous for having 
destroyed a demon named Tanka, who set himself 
up against the gods. m 

KASI (the magnificent), the Mancicnt name of 
Bknarf.s (which sec), and the nfme by which it is 
still called among the Brahmans. The Hindu priests 
are fond of extolling the glory of the holy city, and 
% * 


hence they sedulously propagate among the people 
legends of the strangest description, which they 
allege have come to them from the gods. Thus, in 
reference to the origin of Kasi, they give the follow 
ittg description : — u The world itself, since the day of 
its creation, has remained supported upon the thorn 
sand heads of the serpent Atlanta (eternity), and so 
it will continue to be upheld until the command of 
I hah ma shall be proclaimed for it to be for ever en 
veloped in the coils of that interminable deity. Now, 
when the judgment takes place, the city of Kasi, 
with a d'ruuinfercncQ of seven kos (about ten miles) 
from its centre, will alone remain lirm ; for it rests 
not upon the beads of Ananta, but is fixed upon the 
three points of the trident of Siva or Malmdeo, to 
whose care it will be entrusted. All who now die 
within its walls arc blessed, and those who are found 
within it on that, eventful day shall be blessed a 
thousandfold. Ages before the Mahommedan con- 
quest of this city by Sultan Mahommed, which hap- 
pened in the eleventh century ; ages before it was 
made subservient to the 1 ’stuns, which was a hundred 
centuries earlier; ages before Kasi was the second 
capital of the Hindoo kingdom of Kanaoj, which was 
the case a hundred centuries before that; ages before 
history has any record, Siva built this wonderful 
city— of the purest gold, and all its temples of pro 
cions stones; hut, alas! the iniquity of man conta- 
minates and destroys the beauty of everything divine; 
iu consequence of the heinous sins of the people, the 
precious material of 1 his sacred place was deteriorated, 
and eventually changed into stone, bv permission of 
the founder Siva.” Kasi is emphatically a city of 
priests, for it has been computed that out of the 
600,000 souls who form its population, 80,000 are 
oHieiating Brahmans attached to the temples, cxclu- | 
sivo of the thousands who daily visit it from other 
parts of the country. The greater number of the 
temples arc dedicated to tSh dm, or to his son Ganem , 
and are endowed some of them with overflowing 
funds for their support, while to others are attached 
the revenues of large tracts of land. 

KASINA, an ascetic rite among the Budhists, by 
which it is supposed that a miraculous energy may 
be received. There are ten descriptions of this rite. 

1. Palhawi, earth; 2. Apt}, water; 3. Trjo, fire; 

4. Wayo, wind; f>. Nila, blue; 6. Pita , golden; 
7. Lohita , blood-red; 8. Oduta , white; 9. Alaka , 
light; 10. Ahasa, space. 

The priest who performs the first of these kinds of 
Katrina must form a small circle, which he can easily 
fix his eyo upon. The circle must be formed of clay 
of a light-red colour, placed upon a frame made of 
tour sticks, covered over with a piece of cloth, a 
skin, or a mat, upon which the clay must be spread, . 
free from grass, foots, pebbles and sand. The clay 
must be kneaded into a proper consistency, and 
formed into a ciiVle one 6}>au and four inches in 
diametor. The priest must now take yrater that falls 
irom a rock, and render the clay perfectly smooth ; 


then, having bathed, ho must sweep the place wheatf 
the frame is erected, and place a Beat, which must be 
quite smooth, and one span four inches high, at the 
distance of two cubits, and one span from the frame. 
Kemainiug upon this Beat, he must look steadfastly 
at the circle, and engage in meditation on the evils 
arising from the repetition of existence, and the best 
inodes of overcoming them ; on the l>eiicfits received 
by those who practise the tlhyanrut mid other modes 
of asceticism ; on the excellencies of the three gems; 
and he must endeavour to secure the same advantages 
He must notice the colour of the circle, and not only 
think of it as composed of earth, but remember that 
the earthy particles of his own body arc composed of 
the same element, lie must continue to gaze and 
to meditate until the nimitta be received, that is, 
inward illumination, by which all scepticism will be 
removed, and purity attained. 

The Ajto-Kuxina is performed by catching a por 
tinii of water in a cloth as it falls from the sky in 
rain, before it has reached tin* ground ; or, if rain 
water cannot he procured, any other water may be 
used. The water is poured into an alms-bowl or 
similar vessel, and the priest, having chosen a retired 
place, must sit down and meditate, gazing upon the 
water, and reflecting that the porspiration and other 
Huids of his own body are composed of tiie same 
material. 

The Tcjn-Katriun is practised by taking wood, dry 
and firm, cutting it into small pieces, and placing it 
at the root of a tree, or in the court of the wihara , 
where it must he ignited. He must then take a mat 
made of shreds of bamboo, or a skin or a cloth, and 
making in it an aperture one span and four inches iu 
diameter, he must place it before him, and looking 
through the aperture, he must meditate on the fire, 
and reflect that the fire in his own body is of a 
similar nature, flickering and inconstant. 

The Wayo Kanina is performed by sitting at the 
root of a tree, or some other convenient placfe, and 
thinking of the wind passing through a window or 
the holo of a wall; the Nila-Ka&ina by gazing on a 
tree covered with blue flowers, or a vessel filled with 
blue flowers, or a blue garment covered with flowers; 
the PitctrKtmna by gazing on a golden -coloured 
object; the Lohita- Kasim on a circle made with 
vermilion ; and in Odatu-Kasina on a vessel of lead 
or silver, or the orb of the moon. In Aloha- Karina, 
the priest must gaze upon the light passing through 
a. hole in the wall, or, better still, upon the light 
which passes through a hole made in the side of an 
earthen vessel which has a lamp placed within it 
When the Afcosa-Ka&ina is practised, the sky is 
looked at through a holo in tbe roof of a hut, or 
through a hole of the prescribed dimensions made in 
a skin. 

From the practice of Katrina in any one of its 
forms, a Budhist priest expects to derive many ad 
vantages. I More particularly, he acquires the power 
of working miracles according to the species of Kasim 
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Ijlfltctised. Thus Mr. Spence Hardy, in his 1 Eastern 
pfonachism,’ informs us of the kind of power received 
from each : — li By the practice of Patha m- Ka+iurt , 
the priest will receive the power to multiply himself 
many times over, to pass through the air, or walk 
Oil the water, and to cause an earth to he made on 
winch he can walk, stand, sit, and lie. By Apo- 
Kasim he can cause the earth to float, create rain, 
rivers, and seas, shake the earth and rocks, and the 
dwellings thereon, and cause water to proceed from 
all parts of the body, llv Teja- Kasim he can cause 
smoke to proceed from all parts of the IkmIv, and lire 
to come down from heaven like rain, by the glory 
that proceeds from his person ; he can overpower that 
which comes from tho person of another; he cun 
dispel darkness, collect cotton or fuel, and other 
combustibles, and cause them to burn at will ; cause 
a light which will give the power to see in any place 
as with divine eyes : and when aL the point of death, 
lie can cause his body to be spontaneously burnt. 
By Wayo-Kasina he can move as fleetly as the wind, 
cause a wind to arise whenever lie wishes, and can 
cause any substance to remove from one place to 
another without the intervention of a second person. 
By the other Kasims respectively, the priest who 
practises thorn in a proper manner can cause figures 
to appear of different colours, change any substance 
whatever into gold, or cause it to be of a blood red 
colour, or to shine as with a bright light; change 
that which is evil into that which is good; cause 
things to appear that are lost or hidden ; see into the 
midst of rocks and the earth, and penetrate into 
them ; pass through walls and solid substances ; and 
drive away evil desire.” 

KASWA (At.), the favourite camel on which Mo- 
hammed entered Mecca in triumph. 

KE, one of the entities and essences in the dunlis- 
tic system of the Chinese philosophers. It consists 
of matter most ethereal in its texture, and may he 
styled the ultimate material element of tlic universe, 
the primary matter which acts as the substratum on 
which things endued with fonn and other qualities 
rest, or from which they have been gradually evolved. 
The Ke, when resolved into its constituent elements, 
gives birth to two opposite essences, to Yang and Yin, 
which are the phases under which the Ultimate Prin- 
ciple of the universe displays itself in the phenomenal 
world. From the constant evolution and interaction 
of these opposite essences resulted every species m i 
formal matter and the mixed phenomena of the 


LA, or Kibla, the name which the Mo* 
s give to that part of the world where the 
Mecca is situated, towards which the face 
oslem worshipper is turned when he recites 
ere. In the Koran, the express command is 
the Arabian prophet, “ Thou shalt turn thy 
the sacred temple of M|cc&.” In 
passage, however, are these words, “ Ood is 
the east and west, and which way soever you | 



turn your face in prayer, you will find the presence 
of God.” 

KE1T1I IANS, an offshoot from the Society ot 
Friends or Quakers in North America. They de- 
rived their name from their originator, George Keith. 
This individual was a native of Scotland, a man of 
considerable ability and literary attainments, and for- 
merly a rigid Presbyterian. He was educated at tho 
university of Aberdeen, where he took the degree of 
M.A. The eireuinstane.es attendant on his eon ver- 
sion to the opinions of tho Friends cannot now lie 
discovered, hut it is well known that, for many years 
lie was subjected to sore trials, long imprisonments, 
and heavy flues, because of his zeal in the cause 
which lie had conscientiously cmlmiced. His acute 
and powerful mind lilted him peculiarly for public 
disputatious, and, accordingly, he was not uiilre 
quuntly employed in defending the Society from 
unjust aspersions, lie wrote also several powerful 
treatises in support of the doctrines of tin* Friends. 

About the year 1082, he left Scotland to conduct 
a Friends’ school at Edmonton, in the county ot 
Middlesex; hut tho persecution to which ho was 
hero exposed led him to remove to Loudon, where, 
however, instead of receiving the protection ho had 
looked for from priestly domination, ho was im- 
prisoned for live months in Newgate. It was 
at tliis time that George Keith began to im- 
bibe some, strange speculative opinions, chiefly de- 
rived from the writings of Van llchnont. Among 
oilier absurd notions, lie cmhrk. ed tho doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Ho held some curious 
notions respecting our first parents, and alleged (hat 
much of the Mosaic narrative in the Old Testament 
was ro be regarded as allegorical. In a work which 
he published in l&M. entitled, * Wisdom advanced 
in the correction of many gross and hurtful errors.’ 
ho gave to the world some of tho wild fancies in 
which he now indulged. His opinions found no 
favour with Friends in England, and probably from 
ibis cause, as well as trom a desire to escape per- 
secution, lie emigrated to New Jersey in America. 
After being employed fora tirile in determining the 
boundary lino between East and West Jersey, hp 
removed to Philadelphia, where he was intrusted 
with the head mastership of the grammar school, 
v bich, however. 1m retained for only a single year, 
at the. end of which he began to travel as a minister 
hi new England. In wandering from place to place, 
he engaged in public disputations, but, in conducting 
them, lie evinced so much acrimony, that he injured 
perliaps rather than advanced the cause which he 
professed to advocate. 

Naturally proud and vain-glorious, George Keith 
soon began to find fault with the Society, more espc* 
c.'ially in the matter of discipline. ^Friends treated 
him with great forbearance andftendenicss, but he 
became increasingly captious an f self-willed, and at 
length he quitted the Soc ; jty, along with several 
other Friends who adhered to him. The unhappy 
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apostasy of George lCcith gave rise to a spirit of 
discord among Friends in Pennsylvania, which gave 
much concern to the members of the Society, not 
j only in America, but also in England. Some Friends 
I in Aberdeen who bar! long known George Keith, ad- 
| dressed an earnest appeal to him on the subject of the 
| differences to which he had given rise in the Society. 
An admonitory letter was also sent from Friends in 
England to Friends in America on the points in dis- 
pute. Nothing, however, would move the unhappy 
man, but proceeding from bad to worse, he and his 
adherents set up a separate meeting of their own, 
under the designation of Christian Quakers and 
Friends. 

But though George Keith had now assumed an 
independent position, he did not cense on that ac- 
count to harass and annoy tho Socioty at large, pro 
furring charges of unsoundness against them. At 
the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, held in January 
1692, Keith accused them of mooting “to cloak 
heresies and deceit, * and maintained “that there 
were more damnable heresies and doctrines of devils 
among the Quakers than among any profession of 
Protestants.” Huch audacious and unmeasured abuse 
could not he passed over in silence. Two Friends 
were appointed to visit Keith, and to call upon him 
to retract Ids words. Ho received the deputation 
with the utmost haughtiness, and instead of listening 
to their counsels, he told them that “ he trampled 
upon the judgment of the meeting as dirt under his 
feet.” All hopes of a reconciliation were now gone, 
and the Society camo to the resolution of issuing a 
declaration of disunity with him. The testimony 
issued on the occasion was drawn up in the form of 
an address to the Socioty, in which the grounds of 
the proceeding wero set forth. Before publishing 
the documont, it was thought right to gi\e George 
Keith or those of his party who might wish, an oppor- 
tunity of perusing it. lie declined the oiler, however, 
and not only so, but he maliciously published to 
the world that in the proceedings with respect to 
him, all gospel order and Christian kindness had 
been violated. Against the judgment of the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers, Keith determined to ap- 
peal to the eusuing Yearly Meeting. Meanwhile he 
published several pamphlets in vindication of him- 
self, which excited bo strong a feeling in Ids favour, 
that many FriendB united with him and his party, 
and a wide and distressing schism ensued. Separate 
meetings were set up at Philadelphia, Burlington, 
Neshaminy, and other places. Families were divided, 
and the ties of friendship broken. Husbands and 
wives, professedly of the same faith, no longer wor- 
shipped in the same house, and seldom, in short, lias 
a more painful spirit of division prevailed in any 
Christian body than was displayed on this occasion. 

At the Yearly fleeting in 1692, which was held 
at Burlington, it’ Was fully expected that George 
Keith would follow up the appeal which he had taken 
against the judgment of the Quarterly Meeting. 



When, however, the Yearly Meeting had convened] 
instead of proceeding in the usual course of the dis 
cipline, he and his party met separately, calling 
themselves the Yearly Meeting, and proceeded to 
give judgment in favour of their leader, and issued 
an epistle to that effect. They aho drew up a Con- 
fession of Faith, with the \icw of vindicating their 
claim to genuine Quakerism. Tn these circumstances 
Friends judged it right to gi\o forth a testimony in 
condemnation of the conduct of Keith, and a paper to 
that purport was signed by two hundred and fourteen 
Friends. Similar testimonies condemnatory of Keith 
and his adherents were given forth at the Yearly 
Meeting in New England, in Maryland, and in Long 
Island. 

Finding his conduct so generally condemned in 
America, Keith resolved to seek the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting of London on his case. Thither 
accordingly, ho proceeded in 1694, and after a full 
investigation of the whole matters in dispute, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a document em- 
bodying the sense and judgment of the meeting on 
t lie case, with the special injunction that those “that 
have separated he charged in the name and power ot 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to meet together with Friends 
in the lovo of God." The document having been 
drawn up, and approved by the Yearly Meeting, 
w r as communicated to George Keith as the deliberate 
judgment of Friends, but instead of receiving it in 
a proper spirit, he averted that the advice was that 
of a party, and not of the Society itsplf. He sought 
nbo to attract sympathizers and friends, but in vain; 
only a few evinced the slightest feeling in bis favour. 
The Yearly Meeting in London perceiving that the 
decision affected not Keith alone, but all those in 
America who had separated with him, addressed a 
Christian exhortation to them in reference to their 
separation from Frionds as a body, and calling upon 
them to seek a reconciliation with their brethren. 
All efforts to accomplish an object so desirable were 
utterly unavailing. At the next Yearly Meeting in 
London, the unsatisfactory conduct of George Keith 
was again brought under notice. He was allowed to 
read a written statement in vindication of his con- 
duct, concluding, however, with an offer to prove that 
the writings of Friends contained gross errors. On 
his withdrawal the meeting decided not to own nor 
receive him nor his testimony while lie remains 
therebsjbut to testify against him and his evil works 
of strife and division. C ‘ the following day Keith 
was admitted to hear, and if he inclined, to reply to 
the decision of the meeting. On this occasion he 
broke forth into the most bitter and intemperate 
language towards Friends, and left the meeting 
abmptly. The Yearly Meeting now unanimously 
agreed no longer to recognise tW* turbulent man as 
one in religious profession witt item. Accordingly 
they issued the following minute : “ It is the sense 
and judgmer* ~|hi8 meeting, that tho said George 
Keith is gone blessed unity of the peace- 
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able Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, and liath there- 
* by separated himself from the holy fellowship of the 
Church of Christ; and that whilst he is in an unre- 
conciled and uncharitable state, he ought not to 
preach or pray in any of Friends’ meetings; nor be 
owned or received as one of us; until, by a public 
and hearty acknowledgment of the great offence he 
hath given, and hurt he hath done, and condemna- 
tion of himself, therefore, lie gives proof of his un- 
feigned repentance, and does his endeavour to remove 
and take oft’ the reproach he hath brought upon 
Truth and Frienda; which, in the love of God, wu 
heartily desire for liis soul’s sake.” 

George Keith was thus formally cut, oft' from the 
Society of Friends, as no longer worthy of church 
fellowship, and he therefore commenced holding se- 
parate meetings at Turner’s Hull in London, where 
he attracted crowds for a time to hear his discourses, 
which were full of the most bitter invectives against 
Friends. While this factious individual was thus 
endeavouring to gain adherents in England, his par- 
lizans in America were busily engaged in disturbing 
the peace and unity of Friends in that country. In 
a short time, however, the Transatlantic Kcithiiiiis 
Wcame divided among themselves, and were split 
into different sections. ‘‘The Separatists,” say Friends 
from Philadelphia in 1(198, “grow weaker and weak- 
er; many of them gone to the Baptists, some to the 
Episcopalians, and the rest are very inconsiderable 
#iid mean, some of whom come now and then to our 
meetings, and some have lately brought in letters of 
condemnation.” The following year they had so far 
dwindled away that we find Friends declaring them 
to be almost, extinct. In an account of this sect 
written by Edwards, be makes a similar statement 
in regard to them. “ They soon declined,” lie says ; 
“their head deserted them, and went over to the 
Episcopalians. Some followed him thither; some 
returned to the Penn Quakers, and some went to 
other societies. Nevertheless many persisted in the 
separation. These, by resigning themselves, as they 
said, to the guidance of Scripture, began to find 
water iu the commission, Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Bread and 
Wine, in the command, Matt. xxvi. 26, 30; Com- 
munity of goods, love feasts, kiss of charity, right 
hand of fellowship, Anointing the sick for recovery, 
and washing the disciples’ feet, in other texts. — The 
Keithian Quakers ended in a kind of transformation 
into Keithian Baptists. They were called Quaker- 
Baptists, because they still retained the language, 
dress and maimers, of the Quakers. But they ended 
in another kind of transformation into Seventh-day 
Baptists, though some went among the First-day 
Baptists, and other societies. However, these were 
the beginning of the Sabbatarians in this province.” 

For some years after he had been disowned by the 
body, Keith continued to wear the garb and to use 
the language of a Friend, but about the year 1700 
|, be laid aside these peculiarities, and joinet the Epis- ' 
copal Church, accepting ordination at the hands of a | 
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bishop. In the course of two years after his ordina- 
tion he proceeded to America as a missionary, under 
the auspices of the “Society for the Propagation oi 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” One of the chief ob- 
jects of his mission he declared to be to “gather j 
Quakers from Quakerism to the Mother Church,” j 
and during the two years he now apent in America, he 
frequently engaged in public disputation with Friends 
on their peculiar tenets. At length he returned U 
Eli l: bind, where he boasted of the remarkable, success 
which bml attended hit* labours on tin* other aide ot 
the Atlantic. Whether true' or false, his statement# 
were credited, and gained for him such favour that 
he wa-< rewarded with the living of Kdhurton iu Sus- 
sex. He did not long survive to enjoy his promo- 
tion, for in 1714 his labour* in the. work of the min- 
istry were brought by death to a final termination. 

It is said that lbs last hours on earth were, disturbed 
with feelings of hitter remorse, on account of the 
turbulent life he had Jed. Me was even alleged to 
have given utterance to these words, “ 1 wish 1 had 
died when I was a Quaker; for then I am sure it 
would have been well with my soul.” Before the . 
death of their founder the Keitliiaus had been wholly 
scattered, some lint ing joined the Baptists and other 
dcimiiiiimtiniiN of Christians, while the great majority 
returned to the Society of Friends. 

KELAM, tlio science of the Word, a term iihoiI by 
the Mohammedans to describe their scholastic divi- 
nity. On this part of their system the writings ot 
Mohammedan doctors are \ery numerous, their opi- 
nions being much divided. 

KEBAMIANS, a Mohammedan fleet, who main- 
tained that God was possessed of a bodily form. 
They derived their name from l Jie originator of the 
fleet, Mohammed hen Keram. 

KEltAlM, a Hindu sect who worshipped Itevi in 
her terrific forms, and were wont to offer up human 
sacrifices. The only votaries belonging to this sect 
still remaining in India are those who inflict upon 
themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh 
with hooks or spits, following such practices as aril 
carried on in Bengal at (lie Qiiauak Pima (which 
see). 

KEBBELA, a place esteemed peculiarly sacred l»y 
the Sellings (which see), in eoiiSKpienee of the tomb 
of Howtin the son of All having been erected there. 

It is a favourite place of pilgrimage to the Persian 
Mohammedans, who are wont even to carry off a 
small portion of the sacred soil, and to put it in pads 
or bags for the purpose of placing it before them at 
their devotions, that their foreheads may treat upon 
it as they prostrate themselves. They thus flatter 
themselves that they are worshipping on holy ground. 
The Schiite pilgrims resorting annually to Kerhelu 
are estimated at 80,000, and the strain is incessant, 
for this pilgrimage has not, like that to Mecca, a fixed 
season. Another peculiar differlice is the succcs- j 
flion of caravans of the dead earned in coffins to lie 
interred at Kcrbola; and the revolting custom is pro- 
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moted by the idea that by this act of posthumous 
merit they shall atone for the greatest crimes. Eight 
thousand corpses are said to be brought annually from 
Persia. Kerbela rivals the Kauba as a place of pil- 
grimage, the former being the favourite resort of the 
SchiUn, the latter of the tionnitM. 

KKKI and KETIB (Hub. read and written). In 
many .Jewish manuscripts and printed editions of the 
Old Testament, a word is often found with a small 
circle attached to it, which is called Ketih or written ; 
or with an asterisk over it and a word written in the 
margin of the same line, this being the Keri or read- 
ing. The intention of these two Masoretic marks is 
to give direetion to write in this manner, but read in 
that manner. They are supposed by some Jewish 
writers to have been invented by Ezra; but others 
maintain, with much greater probability, that their 
origin is to be dated no farther back than the time 
of the Masoritcs. Where there occurs a various 
reading, the wrong reading, the Kctib is written in 
the test, and the true reading, the Keri is written 
on the margin. The Jews do not always insist that 
as an invariable rule, wo should follow the Keri; on 
the contrary they hold that we should prefer tlio 
Ketih when it is authorized by t lie ancient versions 
and gives a better meaning. 

KETUBIM. Sec IIamcm, -kapha. 

KEYS (Tub Power of the). This expression, 
which has, since the Information, formed the sub- 
inet of a keen controversy between the Humanists 
and the Protestants, is derived from Mat. xvi. It), 
“ And 1 will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall he loosed in heaven/’ The key 
is often used in Scripture metaphorically as a sym- 
bol of government, power, and authority. Thus Jsa. 
axii. 22, “ And the key of the house of David will I 
lay upon his shoulder; so he shall open, and none 
shall shut ; and he shall shut, and none shall open.” 
Jr the East, a key was generally worn by the stew- 
ards of wealthy families as a symbol or token of their 
office. To give a person a key was therefore frequently 
used to denote the investing him with a situation of 
authority and trust. Hence, when our Saviour as- 
sures Peter that he would give him the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, many Protestant writers inter- 
pret hie words os implying the power of preaching 
\he gospel officially, of administering the sacraments 
as a steward of the mysteries of God, and as a faith- 
ful servant whom the Lord hath set over his house- 
hold. Other Protestant divines again allege that to 
Peter personally and exclusively was assigned the 
power of the keys, that is the honour of opening the 
nates of the kingdom of heaven, or in other words, 
the Christian or gospel dispensation to the Jews at 
the day of Pentcc&t, and then to the Gentiles when 
he went down to C&rneliiu at Caesarea. The Homan 
Catholics, on the other hand, maintain that by the 
power of the keys wc must understand a special au- 


thority given to Feter over the church of Christ, 
supremo ecclesiastical jurisdiction which they allege 
belongs also to the Pope, as being the successor ol 
Peter, and, therefore, having the power of excommu- 
nicating and absolving, as well as of opening and 
shutting the gates of Paradise at pleasure. 

The ancient Jewish liabbis or Doctors, if we mav 
credit the statements of later Jewish writers, received 
a key in entering upon their office as an emblem ot 
the grand official duty which it was incumbent upon 
them faithfully to discharge, that of opening the 
meaning of the law by their public teaching. The 
expression, “the power of the keys,” is exegetically 
explained by the phrase, “binding and loosing, M 
which Light foot, Schoetgen, and others skilled in 
Hnhbinical lore, explain as denoting the power ot 
declaring what was binding on men’s consciences; 
and that from the obligation of which they were 
loosed or free. It is worthy of notice, that the 
power of binding and loosing whit'll is mentioned by 
our Lord as an exercise of the power of the keys in 
Mat. xvi. Iff, already quoted, is stated elsewhere as 
having been conferred not on Peter alone, but on all 
the apostle*. Thus in Mat. xviii. 18, Jesus says, 
addressing the whole apostolic college, “ Verily I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” The Fathers 
also generally agree in ascribing to all the apostles 
the power of the keys. Jesus claims for himself the 
power of the keys when he says, “1 am he that hath 
the key of David, that openeth and no man shutteth, 
and shutteth and no man openeth.” Such expres- 
sions plainly indicate that Christ has sole power and 
authority in his church. Whatever may therefor© 
be the extent of the power which is given to the 
apostles in conferring upon them the power of the 
keys, it must be something essentially different from 
the kingly power and authority of Christ. 

The power of the keys as exercised by the apos- 
tles and their associates was peculiar to themselves. 
They sometimes inflicted miraculous punishment 
upon notorious offenders, as upon Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and Elymas the sorcerer. And in many cases 
also they loosed persons from supernatural diseases 
But the power of the keys, in so far as it has de- 
scended to the Christian ministry, simply implies 
two things — an authority to preach the gospel, and 
an authority to administer discipline in the church 
by binding 'and loosing, by indicting and removing 
censures. And their proceedings, when conducted 
agreeably to Scripture, are believed to be ratified in 
heaven. 

The Church of Home considers the power of tlie 
keys as extending beyond the infliction of churcn 
censures to the remission or retention of sins. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Homan Pontifical a prayer occurs 
•in the consecration of a bishop, beseeching that the 
power of the keys, of remitting and retaining sins 
might be given to every one ordained to that office 
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The Council of Trent also confirms this view of the 
matter by their decision, which declares the power of 
the keys to have been left by Christ to “ all priests 
his vicars as presidents and judges, to whom all 
mortal sins were referred iuto which the faithful 
might fall.” Dens again says, u That Peter did not 
receive the keys as a private person, hut as supreme 
pastor, and for the benefit of the Church; and from 
hirn, by ordinary right, the power of the keys is de- 
rived to other superiors, bishops, and pastors of the 
Chuych.” The theory of the Papacy, however, which 
is taught by many Komish divines, is, that the power 
of the keys, which was conferred upon Peter, belongs 
to the Tope as the successor of Peter ; and even ad- 
mitting that it was given by Christ to all the apostles, 
and therefore has descended to the priests and bishops 
their successors, they hold that it must lm principally 
vested in the Pope as the bishop of bishops, and the 
head of all ecclesiastical influence and authority in the 
church on earth. Thus Romanists seek to vest in the 
Pope a supremacy over the church, and in Hie highest 
sense in which the words can apply to any one on 
earth, in him is vested the power of the keys. In 
opposition to this claim which Romanists allege for 
the Pope, Protestants contend that it rests on a series 
of unfounded assumptions ; for instance, on the su- 
premacy of Peter, his having actually been bishop of 
Rome, and the transmission of his power to all futuro 
bishops of Rome. 

KHAKIS, one of the Voishrmva sects of Hindus, 
founded l»y Kil, a disciple, though not immediately, 
of Ramanand. The history of the sect is not well 
known, and it seems to be of modern origin. Its 
members, though believed to be numerous, appear to 
be either couflued to a few particular districts, or to 
lead a wandering life. The Khakis are distinguished 
from the other VaUhmvas by the application of clay 
and ashes to their dress or persons. Those who 
reside in fixed establishments generally dress like 
other Vaishnavas , but those who lead a wandering 
life, go either naked, or nearly so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale gray mixture of Ashes and earth. 
They also frequently wear the Jata, or braided diair, 
after the fashion of the votaries of Shim, some of 
whose characteristic practices they follow, blending 
them with the worship of Vishnu, of Sifa, and par- 
ticularly of Hanuman. Many KlutJcw are found about 
Farakhabad, but their principal seat is at HanuniAn 
Gcrk, in Otide. 

KHALIF. See Caliph. 

|] KHANDAS, the elements of sentient existence 
among the Budhists, of which there are five con- 
stituents : — (1.) The organised body, or the whole of 
being, apart from the mental processes ; (2.) Sensa- 
tion ; (3.) Perception ; (4.) Discrimination ; (5.) Con- 
sciousness. The four last Khanda s are results or 
properties of the first, which must be understood as 
including the soul as well as the body* At death, 
the Budhists believe the Khandas eniirtly vanish. 
Gotama says that none of the Khandas, taken sepa- 
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ratoly, are the self, and that, taken conjointly, they 
arc not the self. There is no such thing as a soul 
apart from the live Khandas. 

KllANDORA, an incarnation of Shim, the same 
which is called also Hhaikav (which see). The 
principal temple of Khamlolni is nt Jejuri. It was 
endowed by Jlolkar with an annual sum of 10,000 
rupees, and the 1 Velma's government granted a like 
sum. A large sum also accrues to the temple from 
its offerings, part of which were demanded back by 
government, till, on Christian principles, this branch 
of revenue was Abandoned by Sir Robert Grant. A 
fraternity of Vim, amounting to about fifty men, is 
attached to the tern pie, besides a sisterhood of twice 
the number of Murali. One of the Vira is required 
at the annual festival to run a sword through his 
thigh, and afterwards to walk through the town as if 
nothing had happened to him. Thu Murali are un- 
married females, consecrated by their parents to the 
god, and sent, when they grow up, to the temple at 
Jejuri, t lint they may lead a life of sacred pros- 
titution. 

KHAKEJITES, or revolters, a Mohammedan «cet 
who originally withdrew from Ali, and maintain that 
the Imam need not be of the tribe of Koreish, nor 
even a freeman, provided he lie just and qualified 
They maintain too, that if unfit he. may be. deposed, 
and that the office itself is not indispensable. 

KIIATA, or Scarf of Bllshincsh, an article 
which is considered in Thibet as conveying to the 
individual on whom it ih bestowed many blessings 
from above. It is thus described by M. Flue, in bis 
‘Travels in Tart ary, Thibet, and China:' — “ Thu 
Khata is a piece of silk, nearly as fine as giuiJiu, and 
of so very pah; a blue as to he almost white. Its 
length about triples its breadth, and the two extre- 
mities ure generally fringed. There are Khutas of 
all sizes and all prices, for a Khata is an object with 
which neither poor nor rich can dispense. No one 
ever moves unless proiided with a supply. When 
you go to pay a visit, when you go to ask a favour, 
or to acknowledge one, you begin with displaying flic 
Khata; you take, it in both lmpds, and offer it to the 
person whom you desire to honour. When two 
friends, who have not seen each other for a long 
time, meet, their first, proceeding is to interchange a 
Khata; it is as much a mutter of course as shaking 
hands in Europe. When you write, it is usual to 
enclose a Khata in the letter. We cannot exaggerate 
the importance which the. Thibctiaiu*, the Si-Fan, the 
Homig-Mao-Eul, and all the people who dwell to- 
wards the western shores of the Blue Sea, attach to 
the ceremony of the Khata. With them, it ia the 
purest and sincemt expression of all the noblest 
sentiments. The most gracious words, the most 
magnificent presents, go for not hing,jf unaccompanied 
with the Khata; whereas, with the Khata, the com- 
monest objects become of infinitrjpralue. If any one 
comes, Khata in hand, to ask yon a favour, to refuse 
the favour would be a great breach of propriety 
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This Thibetiati custom in very general among the 
Tartars, and especially in their Lamaseries; and 
Khatas, accordingly, form a very leading feature of 
commerce with the Chinese at Tang-Keou-Eul. The 
Thihetian embassy never passes through tlio town 
without purchasing a prodigious number of these 
articles.” 

KHATIB, an ordinary Mohammedan priest, who 
conducts the worship of the mosque on the Fridays. 
He recites the prayers, and often preaches a sermon. 

KHATME1I, a recitation of the whole Kot*an y 
which occupies about nine hours, and is customary 
at the funerals, weddings, and public festivals of 
Mohammedans, being regarded as meritorious in 
those who hear the expense. 

KHEMA1I, one of the principal female disciples 
of Budiia (which see). 

KHIRKHAH (Arab., a torn robe), a name given 
to the dress generally worn by Dervishes (which 
see). The Mussulmans pretend that it was the dress 
of the ancient prophets. 

KHLESTOVBIICTHKI (from Slav., khlcstat, to 
flog), a sect of dissenters from the Rhhxo- Greek 
chureli. They are a kind of FI ay din vtx, and a 
branch of the Skoptzi (which sec). They impose 
upon themselves flagellation and some other pen- 
ances, and they are said to have mysterious doc- 
trines and rites, marked by the wildest superstition. 
They are accused of the same guilty extravagances 
which were ascribed to the Adamites (which see). 
The police of Moscow, it seems, surprised one of 
their meetings in 1810, and it was proved, by the in- 
vestigation which followed on this discovery, that 
the Kh Ustovxhrhikt are only a lower or preparatory 
grade of the Skoptzi; that they have a community 
of women, although, in order to conceal it, they live 
in couples, married by priests of the established 
church. At their meetings they often jump about 
until they fall down from exhaustion ; a practice 
not altogether unknown even in England. (See 
Jumpers.) 

KHONDS (Religion of the). The IChonds are 
' a wild aboriginal tribc«in Orissa, that portion of Hin- 
dustan which lies between the mountains of the 
Dekkan and the sea-coast. Their religion is very 
peculiar, and in its wholo features entirely distinct 
from Hinduism. Their supreme god is called Bura- 
Fennoit (which see), the god of light, who created 
for himself a consort, the earth-goddess called Tan- 
PcnnoUf the source of evil in the world. The god of 
light arrested the action of physical evil, while he 
left man at perfect liberty to reject or receive moral 
evil. They who rejected it were deified, while the 
! great mass of mankind who received it were con- 
demned to all kinds of physical suffering, with death, 
besides being deprived of the immediate care of the 
Creator, and doomed to the lowest State of moral 
degradation. Rura^’er.nou and his consort, mean- 
while, contended for superiority, and thus the ele- 
ments of good and evil came to be in constant collision 


both in the hcavt of man and in the world aroiuid 
him. At this point the Khonds diverge into two 
sects, which are thus described by Major Macpherson 
in an interesting memoir rend before the Asiatic 
Society, and inserted in their Journal : — 41 One sect,” 
says he, “holds that the god of light completely 
conquered the earth-goddess, and employs her, still 
the active principle of evil, as the instrument of his 
moral rule. That he resolved to provide a partial 
remedy for the consequences of the introduction of 
evil, by enabling man to attain to a state of moderate 
enjoyment, upon earth, and to partial restoration to 
communion with the Creator after death. And that, 
to effect tli is purpose, he created those classes of 
subordinate deities, and assigned io them the office — 
first, of instructing man in the arts of life, and regu- 
lating the powers of nature for his use, upon the con- 
dition of his paying to them due worship ; secondly, 
of administering a system of retributive justice 
through subjection to which, and through the prac- . 
tied of virtue during successive lives upon earth, the 
soul of man might attain to beatification. The other 
sect hold, upon the other hand, that the earth-god- 
dess remains un conquered ; that the god of light 
could not, in opposition to her will, carry out his 
purpose with respect to man’s temporal lot; and 
that man, therefore, owes his elevation from the state 
of physical suffering into which he fell through the. 
reception of evil, to the direct exercise of her power 
to confer blessings, or to her permitting him to recei\ e 
the good which flows from the god of light, through 
the inferior gods, to all who worship them. W' it ]p 
respect to man’s destiny after death, they belieuf 
that the god of light carried out his purpose. And 
they believe that the worship of the earth-goddess 
by human sacrifice, is the indispensable condition on 
which these blessings have been granted, and their 
continuance may be hoped for; the virtue of the rite 
availing not only for those who practise it, but for all 
mankind. 

“ In addition to theBe human sacrifices, which still 
continue to be offered annually, in order to appease 
the wrath of Tari, and propitiate her in favour of 
agriculture, there is a fearful amount of infanticide 
among the Khond people. It exists in e>ome of. the 
tribes of the sect of Boora to such an extent, that no 
female infant is spared, except when a woman’s first 
child is female ; and thftfvillages containing a hun- 
dred houses may be seen without a female child.” 

The revolting rites of human sacrifice and female 
infanticide have prevailed from time immemorial 
among these barbarouB people. The British govern- 
ment, however, has happily succeeded in almost com- 
pletely abolishing these bloody rites. Many children, 
who had been stolen from their parents, and sold to the 
Khonds for sacrifice, have been rescued from a cruel 
death, and put into asylums for Christian education 
and training. The manner in which the revolting 
human saenfioes were conducted by the Khonds is 
thus described by Mr. Fry, a government agent, who 
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*u» rescued numbers from the sacrificial knife : — 

1 The victim,'* ho informs us, “ is surrounded by a 
crowd of lialf-intoxicated Khonds, and is dragged 
around some open space, when the savages, with 
loud shouts, rush on the victim, cutting the living 
flesh piecemeal from the bones, till nothing remains 
but the head and bowels, which arc left untouched. 
Death has by this time released the unhappy victim 
from his torture; the head and bowels are then 
burnt, and tho ashes mixed with grain.” These 
Meriah sacrifices, as they aro called, are almost 
abolished. 

KHOliS, a god worshipped by the ancient. Slavo- 
nians, an image of whom existed at Kioff before the 
introduction of Christianity. They were wont to 
offer to this deity the Icoravay , or wedding-cake, 
and to sacrifice hens in honour of him. 

KHOTBEH, a prayer which Mohammed was 
accustomed to recite, and in which example lie was 
followed by his successors. It consists of two parts. 
The first is appropriated to the Deity, the' prophets, 
the first four caliphs and their contemporaries. The 
second includes the prayer for the reigning sovereign. 
The Khotbeh at present in use on the Fridays in the 
Mohammedan mosques in Turkey is as follows : — 
“Thanks be to the Most High, that supreme and 
immortal Being who lias neither wife nor children 
nor equal on earth or in the heavetiB, who favours 
acts of compunction in his servants, and pardons 
their iniquities. We believe, wc confess, wo bear 
witness, that there is no God but God alone, the sole 
God, who admits no association. Happy belief, to 
which is attached heavenly blessedness. Wo also 
believe in our Lord our support, our master Moham- 
med his servant, his friend, his prophet, who has 
been directed in the true way, favoured by divine 
oracles, and distinguished by marvellous works. May 
the divine blessing be on him, on his posterity, on 
his wives, on his disciples, on the orthodox 1 khalifa 
endowed with doctrine, virtue, and sanctity, and on 
the viziers of his age, particularly on tiie Imam, the 
true khalif of God’s prophet, the prince of believers, 
Abubekr, the pious certifier, pleasing to the Eternal; 
on the Imam, the true khalif of God’s prophet, the 
prince of believers, Omar, the pure discriminator, 
pleasing to God; on the Imam, tho true khalif of 
God’s prophet, the prince of believers, Othrnan, the 
possessor of the two lights ; on the Imam, the true 
khtilif of God’s prophet, the prince of believers, Ali, 
the generous, the upright, pleasing to God ; on the 
two great Imams, perfect in virtue and doctrine, dis- 
tinguished in knowledge and in works, illustrious in 
race and in nobility, resigned to the will of God and 
the decrees of destiny, patient in reverses and mis- 
fortunes, the princes of the heavenly youth, the pupils 
of the eyes of the faithful, the lords of true believers, 
Hassan and Hussein, pleasing to God, to whom may 
all be equally pleasing. 0 ft assistants, 0 ye faith- 
ful, fear God, and submit to Him. OmA, pleasing 
to God, has said, The prophet of God pronounced 
u. 


these words: Let thcro bo no actions but those ! 
founded on good intentions. The prophet of God is , 
truthful in what he said. He is truthful in what he ; 
said. Ali, the friend of God, and the minister of tht \ 
heavenly oracles, said, Know that the best word is 1 
tho Word of God, most powerful, most merciful, most 
compassionate. Hear his holy commandment. When • 
you hear the Koran, listen to it with respect, and in 
silence, for it will bo made to you piety. I take 1 
refuge with God from the stoned devil. In the name 
of God, the merciful, the compassionate in truth. ' 
good deeds efface had ones.” ; 

Hero tho preacher repeats several versos of tlir ! 
Koran, to which the muezzin* chant Amen. Ho then 
commences the second Khotbeh, which runs thus: — 

“ In honour to his prophet, and for distinction to his 
pure soul, this high and great God, whoso word is an 
order and a command, has said, Certainly God and 
his angels bless the prophet. Bless him, ye believers, 
address to him pure and sincere salutations. O God, 
bless Mohammed, the Emir of Emirs, the chief of the 
prophets, who is perfect, accomplished, endowed with 
eminent, qualities, the glory of the human race, our 
lord and the lord of both worlds, of temporal and o 
eternal life. O yc who are enamoured of his beauty 
and of his fame, address to him pure and sincere 
salutations. Bless, () God, Mohammed, and the 
posterity of Mohammed, as thou hast blessed Abra- 
ham and the posterity of Abraham. Certainly thou 
art adorable, thou art great ; sanctify Mohammed, 
and the posterity of Mohammed, as thou hast sanc- 
tified Abraham and the posterity of Abraham. Cer- 
tainly thou art adorable, thou art great. 0 God, 
have pity on tho orthodox khalifs, distinguished by 
doctrine, virtue, and heavenly gifts, with which thou 
hast laden those who have acted with truth And 
justice. O God, assist, sustain, and defend thy ser- 
vant, the greatest of sultans, the most eminent of , 
khalifs, the king of Arabs, And Ajene, the servant of 
tho two holy cities, sultan, son of a sultan, Sultan 

, whose khalifat may the Supreme Being make 

eternal, and perpetual his empire and power, Ainon. 

O God, exalt those who exalj religion, and lower 
those who lower religion. -Protect the Moslem sol- 
diers, the orthodox armies, and grant us health, tran- 
quillity, prosperity to us, to pilgrims, to the military, 
to citizens, as well to those at home as to those who 
travel by land and sea ; finally, to the whole Moslem 
people. Health to all the prophets and all the 
heavenly messengers. Eternal praises to God. the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. Certainly 
God commands equity and benevolence, he com- 
mands and recommends the care of our relations, he 
prohibits unlawful things, sins, prevarications. He 
counsels you to obey bis precepts, and to keep them 
carefully in your memory.” ^ 

A Khotbeh, in substance the same, is used on the 
first Friday after the New Year. Resides the bene- 
diction on the prophet, his fc jr successors, and the 
two sons of Ali, a blessing is invoked on their mother 
2 a 
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Fatimah, and grandmother Khadijah ; Ayeslia, the 
mother of the faithful, and the rest of the prophet's 
pure wives; on the six who remained of the ten 
noble and just persons who swore allegiance under 
the tree, Talha, Alzobier, Sami, Said, Abdulrahman, 
I bn Auf, and all tlie companions, and tho two suc- 
ceeding generations. This prayer, and frequently a 
moral discourse, is delivered from the pulpit by the 
Khatih , who holds a wooden sword reversed, a cus- 
tom said to be peculiar to the cities taken from the 
unbelievers. 

K HUM BANDAS, an order of beings among the 
Budhixfs, who are believed to be the attendants of 
Wirwlha , who is one of the four guardian dvivas. 
The Khumf)andns have blue garments, hold a sword 
and shield of sapphire, and are mounted on blue 
horses. They form one of tlie thirteen orders of in- 
telligence, exclusive of the supreme Burthas. They 
arc monsters of immense size and disgusting form. 

KID-WORSHIP. A remarkablo prohibition oc- 
curs in three different passages of the Old Testament, 
couched in these words, “ Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid iu his mother’s milk.” This precept 1ms been 
supposed to be intended to guard the Hebrews 
against some idolatrous or superstitious practice of 
the neighbouring heathen nations. In this explana- 
tion some of the Jewish expositors coincide, though 
they have not been able to cite any instance of such 
a practice. Dr. Oudworth, however, in his Treatise 
on the Lord’s Supper, states, that in an old Caraite 
commentary on the Pentateuch, it is mentioned as 
having been a practice of the ancient heathens when 
they had gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid 
and boil it in the milk of its dam, and then in a 
magical way to go about and besprinkle with it their 
trees, fields, gardens, and orchards; thinking that by 
this means they would fructify and bring forth fruit 
more abundantly the following year. Horace seems 
to allude to a custom of this kind. Abarbancl also 
refers to such a practice as followed, in some parts of 
Spain, even in his time. Spencer mentions a similar 
rite as in use among tlie. Sahians. Bloody sacrifices 
of cocks and kids are wont to be offered to the Hindu 
god Vishnu . 

KIEW, a holy city among the ancient Slavonians. 
It was situated on the right bank of the Dnieper or 
Borysthenes. In this city nearly all tlie gods of the 
Slavic race were at one time assembled. The inhab- 
itants of Kiew, in their annual voyages to the Black 
Sea in the month of June, were wont to disembark 
on an island, at the distance of four days' journey 
from the mouth of the river, and there they offered 
heir sacrifices under an oak. 

KILI1AM1TES. See Methodist (Wesle*a») 
New Connexion. 

KING, the canonical sacred books of the Chinese, 
winch arc believed to be the most ancient literary 
monuments of Chfea, and to possess an authority far 
higher than any other ancient writings. All these, 
productions of the sking-jin , or holy man, ate consi- 


dered to be absolutely and infallibly true. The old- 
est of the sacred books is the Yih-king , said to have 
been written 4>y Fuh-he, the reputed founder of the 
Chinese civilization. The second of the Chinese 
sacred books is the Bhoo-king, which is chiefly his- 
torical, stretching from the reign of Yaou, one 
of the very earliest emperors, to the life-time of 
Confucius. The Sinking is the third of the sacred 
books, comprising 311 odes, and other lyrics, gen 
orally breathing a moral tone. Inferior in autho 
rifcy to these three, but still regarded as a sacred 
book, is the Ije-Jre , the Chinese book of rites and 
manners. Tlie four just mentioned, along with the 
Tsun-txctOj a historical work by Confucius, form the 
Woo-king or Five Sacred Writings of the Chinese, 
the monuments of the “holy men” of antiquity, and 
hence regarded as the foundation of all history and 
ethics, politics, philosophy, and religion in China. 

KING OF SACRIFICES. See Bex Sacror- 

UM. 

KTNrAN SHDDAK. Sec Clotu (Purchase 
OP the). 

KINSMAN. See Avenger of Blood. 

KI ROI IE NT AG (Ger. church diet), a free asso- 
ciation of pious professors, ministers, and laymen of 
Protestant Germany, for the discussion of the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical questions of the day, and for 
tho promotion of the interests of practical Chris- 
tianity embraced under the term Inner Mission 
(which see). It was originated in 1848, and meets 
annually in one of tho leading cities of Germany, 
Its doctrinal basis is the Bible as explained by the 
ecumenical symbols and evangelical confessions of 
the sixteenth century. It comprehends four Protes- 
tant denominations, the Lutheran, German Reform- 
ed, United Evangelical, and the Moravian, but it 
holds fraternal intercourse with all foreign Evangeli- 
cal Societies and Churches, who hold the basis of the 
Diet, aud may choose to send delegates to represent 
them at its meetings. All parts of Germany, espe- 
cially Prussia and Wiirtemberg, send delegates to this 
body ; but it is discountenanced and disowned by 
the rationalists and semi-rationalists as well as the 
rigid Lutherans. 

This German Church Diet originated with the 
most eminent evangelical ministers and laymen of 
Germany, headed by a true Christian nobleman, von 
Bethmann Hollweg, who has presided at eveiy one 
of its meetings. The first Kirchentag, which consisted 
of five hundred members, met on the 21st of Septem- 
ber 1848 in Wittenberg, and in that very chnrch to 
the doors of which Luther affixed his ninety-five 
theses. 44 It was indeed,” says Mr. Thomas H, Glad- 
stone, 44 a new and interesting sight to behold the 
learned professor seated side by side with the simple- 
minded Christum, the dignified ecclesiastic taking 
brotherly counsel with the humble lay-missionary or 
provincial school teacher. It was no less a strangely 
novel spectacle to see the strongest upholders^? the 
respective orthodoxies, Lutheran and Reformed, for- 
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getting doctrinal differences iu the harmony of 
Christian purpose and Christian love ; still more to 
see the object of their common jealousy, the ‘Unit- 
ed 1 Church, as well as the Moravian and other dis- 
senting communities, completing the picture of Chris- 
tian union and brotherly love by being admitted to 
their association without question of their ecclesias- 
tical polity or church rule. All seemed to point to 
the dawning of a better day. And the tempest of 
persecution with which the church was assailed, ap- 
peared already converted into a blessing, in the re- 
cognition of its essential unity, and the sense of the 
mutual dependence of its parts as members of that 
mystic body which is one in its living Head. This 
feeling of Christian fellowship was heightened to the 
sublime, and received an expression too deeply af- 
fecting ever to be erased from the memory of those 
who witnessed the scene, when, at a solemn moment 
on the last day, the earnest Krummacher, in one of 
his fervent addresses, pledged the members to stand 
true to one another in the day of persecution, which 
seemed about to bur«t upon them, and received in 
the prolonged affirmation of the whole assembly, the. 
assurance that they would bear each other as mem- 
bers of one family iu their hearts and prayers, would 
receive each other in the day of persecution to house 
and home till the storm should be overpast, and 
would account as their own sisters and their own 
children the widows and orphans of the brother who 
should seal his testimony by the martyr’s death.” 

This first meeting of the Kirchentag lasted for 
three days, and the result of its deliberations, which 
were conducted with the greatest order and solem- 
nity, was that two very important resolutions were 
unanimously passed : — 

“ 1. That an invitation should be addressed to all 
the Protestant ohurches of Germany, to hold on the 
5th of November 1848, the Sunday followi?<g the 
anniversary of the Reformation, a day of general 
prayer and humiliation, in order to begin the work 
of the regeneration of Protestantism with the same 
spirit of true evangelical repentance, with which 
Luther commenced the Reformation, and which lie 
so clearly expressed in the very first of his nincty- 
five theses. 

“2. A resolution to form a confederation of all 
those German churches which stand on the ground 
of the reformatory confessions, not for the purpose of 
an amalgamation of these churches and an extinction 
of their peculiarities and relative independence, but ( 
for the representation and promotion of the essential 
unity and brotherly harmony of th£ evangelical 
churoltes ; for united testimony against every thing 
unevangelical ; for mutual counsel and aid ; for the 
decision of controversies ; for the furtherance of ec- 
clesiastical and social reforms, especially Iuner Mis- 
sion; for the protection and defence of the divine 
and human rights and liberties of the evangelical 
church \ for forming and promoting the bond of 
anion with ill evangelical bodies out of Germany/’ 


The Kirchentag, like the Evangclicul Alliance, is 
not a union of churches, but a union of Christians, 
both ministers and laymen. Tt is not a legislative 
Assembly, but a meeting of Christians from all parts 
of the world, for the purpose of consulting about the 
common interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, lint 
at the wime time it differs from the Evangelical Al- 
liance in one point, that from its first formation it 
contemplated a confederation of the churches of the 
Reformation. 

Prom its first formation in 1848, the Kirchentag 
has met every year except 1855, when it would have 
met, as had been fully arranged, at llalle, had not the 
cholera broken out in that rity. Its two first meet- 
ings took place, at Wittenberg, but. ever since they 
have been hold at different towns, and the attend- 
ance of members has of course varied in amount. 
The. meetings of the Kirchentag continue for four 
days, two of which are devoted to the congress oi 
Inner Mission. Each session is opened and closed 
with devotional exercises, and the business is exclu- 
sively of a spiritual character, and separate session* 
are held early in the morning, and late in the even 
ing for special objects of a practical kind, such as 
Sabbath observance, prison discipline, the establish- 
ment of house* of refuge, the cultivation of religion* 
art, and similar matters. 

The meeting of the Kirchentag at Berlin in 1853, 
was perhaps the most important of all the meetings 
which have been held. On that occasion the Augs- 
burg Confession of 1530 was unanimously adopted a* 
the fundamental symbol of the entire Evangelical 
Church of Germany in all its branches, with the dis- 
tinct understanding, however, that the tenth article 
on the Lord’s Supper should not exclude the Re- 
formed doctrine on the subject, and that this whole 
act should not interfere at all with the peculiar posi- 
tion of those churches which never adopted the 
Augsburg Confession. Two thousand members of 
the Kirchmtny solemnly gave their assent to this 
decision, which was hailed by the king of Prussia, 
and the pious Protestants of Germany, as a most 
gratifying testimony of the doctrinal unity which 
prevailed in the great sections of German Protestant- 
ism, while at the same time it was a most powerful 
protest against both Romanism and Rationalism. 

The meetings which have been held since 1853 
have been characterized by a spirit of union and 
Christian love. Questions of great practical import- 
ance have been discussed with the utmost, indepen- 
dence of mind, and yet. with the most commendable 
meekness and forbearance. Thus the Kirckentag 
has exercised a most salutary Christian influence, 
not only upon the cities in which its meetings are 
held, but even upon the remotest parts of Germany. 
It has promoted the cause of Chrisfjan union both at 
home and abroad. But the impulse which it has 
given to the work of Innlu MfcfflON (which see;, 
may well be regarded as the crowning act of thy 
Kirchentag^ and though it is possible that the pro- 
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gress of a high-church Lutheran spirit may ultimately 
break up this friendly confederation of Christian 
ministers and laymen, the benefit which lias already 
accrued from it to the cause of practical Christian- 
ity and Christian philanthropy will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

KIRIATII SI I EM A (Heb. the reading of the 
Shema), the recital by the Jews of certain passages 
of the Old Testament Scriptures called Shema 
( which see). 

KIRIN, a monster which occupies a conspicuous 
place in the fabulous legends of the Chinese and the 
Japanese. It is supposed to be not only gentle, in- 
nocent, and inoffensive, but virtuous and holy. It is 
never seen, therefore, but at the appearance of a par- 
ticular constellation, and at the nativity of some 
worthy benefactor of his race. The Kirin of Japan 
is a dragon with three claws, and that of China with 
five. 

KIRK (Qer. kirche, Gr. kuriaJce , Sax. or Tout. 
kerke ), a place set apart for divino worship. It is 
also applied to the congregation which assembles in 
one place, and to the various congregations which n 
their collective capacity form one communion. 

KISLAK AGA, the chief of the black eunuchs 
in Turkey, who is intrusted with superintendence of 
all the mosques. 

KISSING (Sacked). The ancient heftthens were 
accustomed to kiss the hands, the feet, the knees, or 
even the mouths of tho gods. It was also accounted 
a part of devotion to kiss the doors of the temples, 
the pillars and the posts of the gates. Among ido- 
laters, in times as remote as the days of Job, it 
seems to have been a customary act of worship to 
their distant or unseen deities to kiss the hand. To 
this there is an evident allusion in Job xxxi. 26, 27, 

“ If 1 beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness ; and my heart hath been se- 
cretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand. 1 * 
At the inauguration of the ancient Jewish kings, the 
principal men of the kingdom, as an expression of 
their homage to the new monarch, kissed either his 
feet or his knees. A reference to this act of homage 
seems to be made in IN. ii. 12, “ Kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his 
wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in him. 11 An Oriental shows his 
respect to a superior by kissing his hand and putting 
it to his forehead ; but if the superior be of a kind 
and condescending turn of mind, he will snatch 
away his hand as soon as the other has touched it ; 
then the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips, and 
aftorwards to his forehead. The Mohammedan pil- 
grims, as a religious duty, kiss the black atone in the 
Kaaba (which see) at Mecca. Kissing as a mark 
of idolatrous reverence is referred to in Hosea xiii. 
2, “ Let the men tbit sacrifice kiss the calves ; M arid 
l Kings xix. IB, “And every mouth which hath not 
kissed him,” that is, Baal. The Roman Catholics 
make very frequent use of this ceremony in religious 


worship. Thus they kiss the crucifix and the relics 
of saints. In sprinkling the holy water, the priest 
kisses the aspergillum or sprinkling brush; and at 
the procession on Paltn-Sunday the deacou kisses the 
palm which he presents to the priest. In the rite of 
ordination, as laid down in the Romish Pontifical, 
the ordained priests kiss the hand of the Pontiff* 
On numberless occasions the ceremony of kissing as 
a religious rite is practised among Romanists. One 
of the most extraordinary instances, however, of the 
use of this mode of expressing sacred homage and re- 
spect is that of kissing the Pope's foot or toe, which 
has been required by Popes as a token of respect from 
the secular power since the eighth century. The 
first who received this honour was Pope Constantine 
I. It was paid him by the Emperor Justinian II. on 
his entry into Constantinople in A. D. 710. But the 
first Pope who made it imperative was Valentine I. 
about A. D. 627, who required every one to kiss his 
foot ; and from that time this mark of reverence ap- 
pears to have been expected by all the Popes. 

I When this ceremony is to be performed, the Pope 
wears a slipper with a cross upon it which is kissed. 

KISS OF PEACE. One of the most conspi- 
cuous features in the character of the early Chris- 
tians, was the love which they bore one to another; 
and in token of Christian affection they were accus- 
tomed when they met together to kiss each other. 
This outward expression of love was manifested in 
their private houses, at their public meetings, and on 
all suitable occasions. Such a practice, however, 
was avoided on the public streets, lest it should be 
misunderstood and misrepresented by their heathen 
fellow-citizens. When they met their pastor they 
were accustomed to bow their heads, and to receive 
his benediction, but afterwards, when greater Rever- 
ence was attached to the clerical office, the practice 
was introduced of kissing the hands of their pastor, 
and embracing his feet. In the early Christian 
church after baptism had been administered to a con- 
vert, he was received into the church by the first 
kiss of Christian brotherhood, the Salutation of peace, 
and from that time he had the right of saluting all 
Christians with this fraternal sign. But Clement of 
Alexandria complains that even, in his day tlitkiss 
of peace had become a mere form, a matter of out- 
ward display, which excited the suspicion of the 
heathen. This early Father objects to Buch a cere- 
mony on the ground that love shows itself not in the 
brotherly kiss, but in the disposition of the heart. 
This outward form of salutation, however, as a token 
of Christian affection, appears to have been an apos- 
tolic custom, as it is frequently mentioned in the 
writings of the apostles. Thus, for example, it is 
referred to in Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12, 1 These, v. 26 f and 1 Pet. v. 14. Thin 
practice continued in use for several centuries. It 
was usual after baptism, both in the case of infants 
and adults, as as the fifth century, but after that 
tiirie It seems to have been superseded by the simple 
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salutation! Pax tecum , Peace be with you. The kiss 
of peace was also one of the rites of the sacramental 
service! and not only so, but it was observed on com- 
mon occasions of public worship. It was omitted on 
Good Friday in commemoration of the traitorous 
kiss of Judas Iscariot. To prevent the abuses which 
might naturally arise out of this practice, the differ- 
ent sexes were not permitted to interchange this 
salutation with one another. The kiss of peace was 
often a matter of taunt and reproach on the part of 
the enemies of Christianity, but it was still con- 
tinued through the eighth and ninth centuries, even 
to the thirteenth, when it appears to have ceased. 
According to the canons of the council of Laodicen, 
the presbyters were appointed first to give this kiss 
to the bishop, and then the laity were to exclumge 
it among themselves. At the ordination of a bishop, 
it was customary after his consecration for all the 
bishops and clergy present to salute him with a holy 
kiss in the Lord. The solemn kiss formed also an 
essential part of the ceremony of espousals or be- 
trothal among the ancient Christians. Such impor- 
tance, indeed, did Constantine attach to this token 
of contract between the parties betrothed to each 
other, that he laid it down as a law, and it wan 
afterwards embodied in the Code of Justinian, that 
if a inan betrothed a woman by the intervention of 
the kiss, then if either party died before marriage, 
the heirs of the deceased party were entitled to half 
the donations, and the survivor to the other half* 
but if the contract was made without the interven- 
tion of the solemn kiss, then upon the death of either 
party before marriage, the whole of the espousal 
gifts must be restored to the donor or his heirs at 
law. A corrupt practice crept into some places, 
but was "strictly forbidden by the canons, — that 
of giving the kiftB of peace to the dead ; and such 
a practice receives a favourable mention from the 
author who calls himself Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite. It was evidently the offspring of a blind su- 
perstition, and accordingly, when it began to creep 
into France about a. d. 578, the council of Auxeire 
passed a decree declaring it unlawful to give the kiss 
of peace to the dead. 

KITCHI MANITO, the name by which the 
Great Spirit was known avAong various tribes of the 
old American Indians. This is the foremost mem- 
ber in the series of good divinities. See Manitoes. 
North American Indians (Religion of the). 

KITO, a god whom the Chinese soldiery honour 
as their patron. 

K3TOO, a particular prayer which is used by the 
J apanes e in aU seasons of public distress. 

JEQTU, homage or reverence paid by one person 
to another, among the natives of Japan. Inferiors 
bexqg seated on their heels according to the Japanese 
Mhkm, testified their respect for their superiors by 
laying the palms of their hands on theSfloor, and 
bending their bodies so low that their, foreheads 
almost touched the ground. This is called the JTi to. 


The superior responded by laying the palms of his 
hands upon hiB knees, And nodding or bowing, more 
or less low, According to tho rank of the other party. 
KNE E LERS. See Gen uflectenteb. 

KNEELING IN PRAYER. This seems to be 
a proper and becoming attitude in devotion, and 
abundant authority for the practice is found in Scrip- 
ture. Thus we find it distinctly mentioned in 
2 Chron. vi. 13, I)an. vi. 10, Luke xxii. 41, Acts vii. 
60, and Eph. iii. 14. Tho expression to bow the 
knee, i8 referred to in 1 Kings xix. 18, as denoting 
to perform an act of worship ; and in this sense it is 
used in the Hebrew, in Isa. Ixvi. 3, “ Ho that wor- 
ships idols,” is literally “ He that bows the knee** tr 
them. In the early Christian church, the act of 
kneeling was regarded as a sign of humiliation before 
God ; hence it was uniformly required of all who 
had fallen under the censure of the church for their 
offences. Basil calls it the lesser penance, in dis- 
tinction from the act of prostration which was termed 
the greater penance. Constantine, followed by Theo- 
dosius, enacted a law that on festival days prayers 
were to bo offered by the congregation not kneeling 
but standing. The primitive Christians conducted 
their devotions in a kneeling posture during six days 
of the week, hut in a standing attitude on the Lord's 
day. Justin Martyr accounts lor the difference 
thus, “ Forasmuch as we ought to remember both 
our fall by sin, and the grace of Christ, by which we 
rise again from our fall ; therefore we pray kneeling 
six days as a symbol of our fall by sin ; but our not 
kneeling on the Lord’s day is a symbol of the resur 
rection, whereby, through the grace of Christ we are 
delivered from our sins, and from death, that is mor- 
tified thereby.” The standing attitude, instead of the 
kneeling, was adopted also during the time of Pentecost. 
The practice, however, of refraining from kneeling 
on the Lord’s day, and the time of Pentecost, seems 
not to have been uniformly observed by all the 
churches, for we find the council of Nice decreeing, 
“ Because there are some who kneel on the Lord’s 
day, and in the days of Pentecost ; that all things 
may be uniformly performed iff every parish or dio- 
cese, it seems good to the holy synod that prayers 
be made to God standing.” Hilary also speaks of it 
as an apostolical practice, neither to fast nor worship 
kneeling on the Lord’s day, or the fifty days between 
Easter and Pentecost. Jerome reckons it among 
the traditions of the universal church. Cassian says 
of the Egyptian churches, that from Saturday night 
to Sunday night, and an the days of Pentecost, they 
neither kneeled nor fasted. On all other occasions 
kneeling was a common and ordinary posture of de- 
votion, so that prayer was often termed bending the 
knees. It is the almost universal practice of Chris- 
tians to kneel in private prayer. 4tod even in the 
public devotions of the sanctuaiw; some churches 
prefer the kneeling, while others prefer the standing 
attitude. 

KNEPH. See Cnepu. 
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KNIGHTHOOD (Ecclesiastical Orders or). 
During the time of the Crusades (which see), a spi- 
rit of chivalry developed itself in various parts of 
Europe, which accounted it the highest of all deeds 
of piety to do battle with the infidels. The warlike 
spirit came to be combined with the monastic, and 
from this apparently incongruous union arose the 
several Orders of Christian Knighthood. 

In A. D. 1119, nine knights of Jerusalem first con- 
stituted themselves into an ecclesiastical order, under 
Hugh de Payens as grand-master. This new order 
of knighthood attracted the notice and the approval 
of St. Bernard, who quickly spread their fame 
throughout the western world; and in 1128 they 
received the sanction of tho church through a decree 
of the synod of Troyes. This of course led to their 
rapid increase in numbers, wealth, and influence. 
Their example was speedily followed by the brethren 
of the Hospital of St. John in Jerusalem. Both 
orders having boon invested with special privileges 
by the Pope, were not long in attaining property and 
power. A spirit of jealousy, however, arose be- 
tween them, and they showed themselves to be more 
sealous for the honour and advantage of their re- 
spective orders, tlian for the Holy Laud. Com- 
plaints, accordingly, began to arise in all quarters on 
the immorality, faithlessness, and pride of these 
knights, particularly the Templars. After tho con- 
quest of Ptolernais in 1291, they first withdrew to 
Cyprus. Then the Hospitallers in 1309 settled in 
Rhodes. The Templars, however, repaired to the 
west, and took up their abode chiefly in Paris. 

In the twelfth century, other lesser orders of eccle- 
siastical knighthood sprung up, which were for the 
most part connected with the order of the Cister- 
cians (which see). During the siege of Ptolernais, 
in A.D. 1190, the Order of German or Teutonic 
knights came into existence; but having, in 122G, 
withdrawn iuto Prussia to conquer the Pagan inha- 
bitants of that country, they joined in 1237 with the 
Order of the Brethren of the Sword against the in- 
fidel Livonians. Auother minor order of knights 
was formed, under the direction of the Dominicans, 
for conducting the war against the Albigenses in the 
south of France. Afterwards, this order settled in 
Northern Italy, and was known by the name of the 
Rejoicing Brothers. The three principal orders of 
Christian knighthood, however, which were formed 
in the twelfth century for the defence of Christianity 
against the infidels, were, 1* The Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, whose primary object was to relieve 
and assist the crowds of pilgrims who visited the 
Holy Land. 2. The Knights Templars, who were a 
strictly military order, intended to guard the roads, 
and to protect the Christians from the assaults of the 
Mohammedans. \3. The Teutonic Knights Of & 
Mary, whose dicV it was t6 care for and special^ 
tend the soldiers wounded in the holy wars.. The 
two Utter orders have been long extinct, the TempfoHty 
having been abolished by Pope Clement > ^81^ 


but the Knights of St. John have found an asylum 
in the isUnd of Malta, where they still exut. 

KNIPPERDOLINGS, a section of the Anabap- 
tists (which see) who appeared in Germany in the 
sixteenth century, deriving their name from their 
leader, Bertrand Knipperdoling. They are alleged 
to liave denied original sin, and justification by faith, 
aud to liave rejected infant baptism. They are also 
accused of having alleged the right -of every Chris- 
tian to preach and administer the Bacramcnts, and to 
have held that all things ought to be in common. 

KODESH, a certain prayer in the daily morning 
service of the Jewish synagogue, so efiieacioua, in 
the opinion of the modem Jews, that when the son 
Bays it publicly, he delivers his father and his mother 
out of hell, lienee, in the case of a Jewish funeral, 
when the relatives return home, and the prayers for 
the dead have been repeated, the sons of the deceased, 
or his nearest male relatives, repeat the Kodeah . 
This prayer, which is supposed to l>e possessed of 
the most wonderful efficacy, runs as follows 11 0 
may the mighty power of the Lord be now magnified, 
os thou hast doclared, saying, O Lord! remember thy 
tender mercies and thy loving kindnesses, for they 
have been of old. May his great name be exalted 
aud sanctified throughout the world, which he hath 
created according to his will. May lie establish his 
kingdom in your lifetime, and in the lifetime of the 
whole house of Israel ; soon, und in a short time, and 
say ye Amen — Amen. May his great name be 
blessed and glorified for ever and ever. May his 
hallowed name be praised, glorified, exalted, magni- 
fied, honoured, aud most excellently adored : blessed 
is he, far exceeding all blessings, hymns, praises, and 
beatitudes, that are repeated throughout the world ; 
and say ye Amen. May our prayers be Accepted 
with mercy and kindness. May the prayers and 
supplications of the whole house of Israel be accepted 
in the presence of their Father who is in heaven ; 
and say ye Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
from henceforth and for evermore. May the fulness 
of peace from heaven, with life, be granted unto us 
and all Israel : and say Jre Amen. My help is from 
the Lord, who made heaven aud earth. May he who 
maketh peace in his high heavens, bestow peace on 
us and on all Israel ; and Bay ye Amen." 

KODOM (Sommona), another name for Budha 
Gotajaa (which see). 

KOHATHITES, a division of the Levites, who 
were of the family of Kobath. Their special 1 duty, 
as laid down in Num. iv. 1 — 16, was to cany the 
ark and sacred vessels of therTaberuade during the 
marches of the Israelites. See Le Viter., 

KpIVE, the high-priest of the Fagan inhabitants 
of ancient Prussia. When it thundered, they be- 
hoved that their Kgtoe was conversing with their god 
pBlBtnt (winch see), and hence they fell down in 
ndoration of thgt^ity f end implored of him to send 
them .foote propitious weather. 

(^to),:(Amb.,the Reading), the sacred 
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book of the Mohammedans, which probably derives 
its name from the passage which the angel Gabriel 
is said to liawe first revealed to the prophet : u Read ! 
in the name of thy Lord who hath created thee, who 
hath created man of congealed blood — read ! for thy 
Lord is most bounteous. He it is who has taught by 
the pe%who has taught man what he did not know." 
The Koran chums to be possessed of a higher inspira- 
tion than the Christian Scriptures, inasmuch as in 
their case the inspiration was conveyed through the 
medium of holy men, while in the Koran God himself 
is the only speaker. This book is said to have been 
delivered not all at once, but in successive portions, 
extending over a* period of twenty-three years. To 
account for this, it has been alleged that the Koran 
had existed* from eternity with Qod, and had been 
conveyed from the preserved table in the divine 
presence to the lowest heaven, from which it was 
communicated in greater or less portions, as needed, 
by the augel Gabriel. In one passage, indeed, the 
Koran professes to have been sent down in a night, 
the blessed night of Al Kudr ; hut the numerous 
contradictions which occur in the book, afford ample 
proof that it must have been written at different 
limes, if not by different persons. Thus in prayer 
the faithful are ordered in one passage to turn to- 
wards Jerusalem, and in another passage they are 
commanded to turn towards Mecca, while in a third 
they are taught that it is of no importance in wlm 
direction they tuni in prayer. Idolaters are onlerei, 
in one passage to be tolerated, and in another to bt 
exterminated. Rut passing from the internal evi- 
dence, which the book itself affords, that it is not 
eternal, but must have been created, some Moham- 
medan doctors are accustomed to argue against its 
eternity, on the ground that there cannot bh two 
eternal Beings, the Deity and the Koran ; and the 
Caliph Almamun held this opinion so firrpl)^ that 
be persecuted those who declared the Koran to be 
uncreated and eternal After a protracted contro- 
versy on the subject, both parries came to acquiesce 
m the opinion of Algazali, which lie thus expressed : 

11 The*Konra is pronounced with the tongue, writ- 
ton in books, and kept in the memory, and yet is 
eternal, subsisting in the Divine essence, and not 
separate from it.” 

In the preparation of this sacred book, it has been 
generally alleged that while the uniformity of style 
which characterises it, and the frequent recurrence 
of the same identical terms and phrases, show it to 
have been the production of one man, it is not un- 
Kkofyttat for many of the facts and ideas, at all 
everity Mohammed was indebted to other persona* 
Henoe the ^ Mohammedan authors mention several 
hp itaUnta, and in particular Salman, a Persian* who 
commaateatod to him from the And Av&ta some of 
s»te£t aui the dener^ptwn of 
tyit more bspedally of |he narrow 
bridgeA^Sm^^ and ef ^e houris or 

Wiwkrqy# damsel* wbieb ^ the joys the 


Mohammedan Paradise. The early Christian writers 
again speak of a Nestor ian monk called Sergius as 
lending Mohammed valuable assistance in the com- 
position of the Koran. There is no satisfactory evi 
deuce, however, that Mohammed received aid in his 
groat work, but there is every reason to believe that 
lie was its solo author. When the prophet died, the 
record was left in the utmost confusion. Not being 
able himself to write, he was under the necessity 
of employing a secretary or amanuensis. Of these 
he is Haul to have had in the course of his life no 
fewer than fifteen, the most eminent of them being 
Ahuhe.kr and Otlmmn, both sons-in-law, and both in 
succession reaching the UaliplutU 1 . It would appear 
that even while Mohammed lived, the faithful were 
allowed to make copies for their own use, while 
many people committed them to memory. When 
the prophet, accordingly, had dosed his earthly 
career, the Koran consisted simply of scattered leaves, 
which hud never been brought together, and many 
passages existed only in the memories of Some of the 
faithful. Abubekr wart the first who collected the 
scattered fragments into a volume, without regard to 
date, but putting only the long chapters first. It 
was soon discovered, however, that other copies, tit 
least of portions, were in circulation, having a variety 
of different readings. To secure an accurate text, 
therefore, Otlnnaii, in the thirtieth year of the Ilegira, 
ordered all the versions to l>e submitted to a com- 
mittee of learned men, who were directed, whenever 
they differed about a word, to translate it into its 
equivalent in the Koreishite dialect of the Arabic, 
winch was the original language in which the book 
wait written. Having thus secured a perfect text, 
Ot liman published a new and standard edition of the 
Koran, ordering all others to lie destroyed. Hence 
there are no various readings of any consequence, 
though some minor discrepancies arc still found, in 
consequence of the text having been anterior to the 
use of vowel* and signs. 

Mohammedan doctors have in many cases been 
puzzled to account for the evident inconsistencies 
and direct contradictions whiuli occur occasionally 
throughout the Koran. Unless satisfactorily explained, 
these must necessarily militate against the alleged 
character of the book as being directly inspired. To 
obviate this serious objection, accordingly, an inge- 
nious theory has been devised, which is termed the 
doctrine of abrogation. Learned Mussulmans have 
alleged three kinds of abrogation, to which all pas- 
sages in the Koran may be referred:— 1* Where the 
letter is abrogated, though the sense remains. 2 
Where the sense is abrogated, but the letter remains; 
and, 3. Where both the letter and the sense artfffb* 
palpable contradiction to some other letter andsense 
in some other cliapter, or else to tty i ktiown pcacrice 
of the faithful. A convenient do&rine of tide kind 
enables a commentator on the moron to teduoe its 
most contradictory passages to complete older and 
consistency; not, however, J^ e^jphuning, but by 
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explaining away the difficulties; not by unloosing, 
but by summarily cutting the knot. 

The Koran consists of 114 portions or chapters, 
some very long, others containing no more than two 
or three sentences. The introductory chapter, called 
the “ Opening,” consists of seven verses, and is used 
by Mohammedans as frequently as the Lord’s Prayer 
by Christians. The rest of the volume is arranged 
according to the length of the chapters, which, as a 
whole, are called Aswar. Eacli chapter is desig- 
nated by a name drawn from the subject, or from a 
prominent word. The title of each chapter states 
where it was rovealed to the prophet ; and thus we 
learn that eighty-three of theso chapters were re- 
vealed at Mecca, twenty-eight at Medina, and three 
are doubtful. There is a marked ditterence between 
the first class of these chapters and the second. 
Those revealed at Mecca are full of admonitions; 
those at Medina are full of commands, evidently dic- 
tated with the authority of a sovereign. 

The litenuy merit ot the Koran is undoubtedly of 
a high order, considering the time of its produc- 
tion, and the circumstances of its author. The 
materials have been diawn from a variety of sources, 
Jewish, Christian, and Zoroastriun, and the style is 
somewhat obscure from its elliptical character ; but 
many of those skilled in Arabic literature ha\e not 
hesitated to regard it as on the whole a work of 
wonderful merit. To the English reader, who hius 
access only to the translation of Sale, much of its 
beauty disappears from the foolish Icgcndai w stories 
and the tiresome repetitions with which it abounds. 
Even Gibbon declares, speaking of the Koran, “ The 
European infidel will peruse with impatience tho 
endless incoherent rhapsody of fable and precept and 
declamation which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is 
sometfines lost in the clouds. The Divine attributes 
exalt the fancy of the Atabian Missionary, but Iub 
loftiest strains must)ioldto the sublime simplicity 
of the book of Job.” From tho pen of the sceptical 
historian, this estimate has at all events the merit of 
impartiality. The Koian, indeed, can never, even as 
a literary composition, stand a comparison with the 
Scriptures, whether of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. Tet the matchless beauty cf the Koran is 
regarded by the followers of the Prophet of Arabia 
as an article of faith, which it is heresy to deny or 
even to doubt 

The Mohammedan looks upon the Koran as the 
Word of God, and therefore he regards it with a re- 
verence wtaoh degenerates into superstition. The 
Faithful consider It not only is containing a eaered 
manage, but as in itself a soared otyect They dare 
not touch it with nnwashen hands, and tbs Mining is 
generally written upon the cove?, "Let none ton$t 
it but those who purified? 1 They W4 ItiritV 
great care and refpect while they re ad, keeping It 
above their girdles. Aft of them who ondlpMei ( 
the Arabic language are in the habit of WiSttg m 


In the schools it is the schoolbook which they learn 
to read, and a title equivalent to u Rememberer” is 
given to those who have committed it wholly to 
memory. It is a high religious act to transcribe the 
entire book; and sovereigns have accounted it an 
honourable and sacred employment to perform this 
laborious task. On festivals, at funerals, and other 
public occasions, its recital by hired readers is es- 
teemed an act of piety, beneficial alike to the living 
and the dead. For tho guidance of public reciters, 
it is* divided into sixty portions, or into thirty sec- 
tions, each of which is subdivided into four. 

The Koran is often used or rather abused for su- 
perstitious purposes. Thus the whole volume is 
sometimes transcribed in a very small character, 
put in a case, and jtung round the neck as a charm 
Some favourite chapters are worn about the person 
and considered to cairy good fortune with them, as 
well as to deliver from diseases and calamities of 
evciy kind. Fourteen chapters when recited require 
prostration. Two are recommended on the authority 
of Mohammed, according to the Traditions, as the 
best for repeating in prayer, namely the 113th and 
the 114th chapteis; both of which the commenta- 
tors suy were rovculed to free Mohammed from the 
incantations of a Jew and his daughters. The 112th 
chapter, that on the unity of God, is said to be worth 
a third of the Koran. 

Mohammed admitted that there had been divine 
revelations befoie his time, among which were the 
Law given to Mose<s the Psalter to David, and the 
Gospel to Jesus; but all ibimer communications 
from God to men are considered by the Faithful as 
1 laving been abrogated by the Book given to the 
Arabian Prophet. The contest is still carried on 
among Mohammedan theologians as to the origin of 
the Korau, whether it was eternal like God himself, 
or created at the moment ot its revelation ; and the 
very continuance of such a controversy clearly shows 
the high estimation in which the Book is held, not 
only among the great mass of illiterate Moslems, but 
even among the learned portion of the Moharame- 
dans, who have made the study of the Kern the 
object of their lives. See Mohammed Mohamme- 
dans. 

KOUNBOUM (Thibetian, ten thousand images), 
a place in the country of Atndo in Thibet, where 
grows a wonderful tree, known by the name of the 
Tree of Ten Thousand Images. According to a 
legend which is credited by the people, this wonder- 
ful tree sprung from the hair of Tsbng-Kaba, a 
celebrated Budhist reformer, who founded the great 
monastery of Khal-dan, near Lhassa, in 1401 and by 
whose influence a number of changes woe effected 
both in the administration' and the ritual system of 
fhibetian Budhism, (See Lahaispb.) The Tree 
J»f Ten Thousand Images is thus described by M. 

: *bo vfrfted it ; “At the foot of the 

rj&mJ&n OH which the Lamasery stands, And not fax 
f Buddhist temple, is A great squaw 
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were Upon each of the leaves well- formed The Lamasery of Kotmbonm, in which th*r« are 
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wereupon each of the leaves well-formed 
WS9MS^;'^ «u^ere, aU of a green colour, some. 
^yilr, fome lighter than the leaf itself. Our first 
m^mmrn wsufasuspiol on ‘of fraud on the part of 
a minute eutnimaioTi of every 
f(^;ieatdd opt discover the least deception. 

;«iH '^jppearad to us portions of the 
, equally With its veins and nerves ; the 
... not the same in all; in one leaf they 
?$! ,ifc the top of the leaf, in another, in the 
‘ a third, at the base, or at the side ; the 
foam represented the characters only in a 
State Of formation. The hark of tlie tree and 
its btmmmi which resemble that oft lie” plane tree, 
tera also covered with these characters. When you 
(remove a piece of old bark, the young bark under it 
Es&hibits the indistinct outlines of characters in a 
[germinating state, and, what is very singular, these 
characters are not unfrequently different from 
^hlqh they replace. We examined everything 
closest attention, in order to detect some 
|^ : . ; p# : ; trickery, hut we could discern nothing of 
and tiie perspiration absolutely trickled 
fittftfr facet under the influence of the sensations 
amaaing spectacle created. More 
,f Mteltedta^an ours -way, perhaps, be able 

of the mysteries 

’ b^iia altogether give 

■/fit. '.ttuttli, which three men 
tcarcely. ' jmwaee' with <mt*tretched um, 1* 
high; the branch**, inrtead 

ofjthsro 
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pent of Hudha resort thither all 

parts of Tartory and Thibet, so that «bt tt a^y ptuuMji 
iu which there are not pilgrims arriving' 
ing. On the four great festivals, particularly the 
Feast of Flowers, which takes place on the fifteenth 
day of the first moon, the congregation of strangers 
is immense. 

KOUREN OF THE THOUSAND LAMAS, 
a celebrated lamasery in Tnrtary, which dates from 
the invasion of China by the Manlctioua. When the 
founder of the now reigning dymisty in China was on 
his way to l’ckin, he met u Thihetian Luma who en 
couraged him in his warlike enterprise by predicting 
his success, whereupon the Mantchou chief invited 
the friendly Lama to visit him when he should bo 
installed in the imperial palace at Pekin. The re** 
suit of tbe war was, as the Lama hod foretold, fa- 
vourable to the Want chous, and in token of gratitude 
the new Emperor presented the Thibetlan priest with 
a large extent of tend on which to construct a Lama- 
sery, and revenues sufficient for the maintenance of 
a thousand Lomas. The Lamasery has mode such 
progress in prosperity, however, from the time of its 
erection that it now contains more than four thou- 
sand Lamas. The Grand J^una of this Lamasery is 
also the governor of the district, who makes laws, 
administers justice, and appoints magistrate*. When 
he dies his subjects go in search of him tel Thibet, 
where he is understood to pass ii/to another person 
who is to bo his successor. 

K&ISIINA, the eighth of the Avatahs (which 
see), or incarnations of Vixhnu. Ilis name does not 
occur in the Muj- Veda y the earliest of the Vedas, so 
that he cannot be considered ^s a deity of the Vai- 
dio period. The first appearance of Krishna- worship 
is in the Biiagavat-Gita (which see), a work which 
Mr, J. C. Thomson, its recent editor and translator, 
k disposed to place no farther back than between 
B< c. 100 and a, i>. 300. In this poem, wWA dMefiy 
consists of a conversation between two ■ 
junaand Kraluta, the latter of tlietn 
concerning himself, 14 ‘ I am the cause 
tionaod dissolution of the whole. 
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affrighted, to the divers quarters of heaven, and all 
the multitude* of the Siddhas [demi-godsj salute 


reflect that the Bhagavat-Gita in wMtdk KiMma is 
set forth in his highest aspect, at an iinahfcitfon ot 


thee. And, indeed, why should they not adorer thee, and identical with the Supreme Being, bgener&Bj 
O great oue! thee, the first creator, more important believed to be a production of an age long posteior 
even than Brahmd himself? 0 infinite king of gods ! tofhe publication of the Sacred Volume, ft 2s quite 
habitation of the universe! thou art the one indivi- possible that some of the ideas of the Hindu ^ legend 
sible, the existing and not existing [spirit and matter], may have been borrowed from the iuBrative* of the 
that which is supreme. Thou art the first of the Christian Scriptures. 

gods, the most ancient person. Thou art the supreme Krishna- worship prevails to a great extent amohg 

receptacle of this universe. Tliou knowest all, and the Hindus of the Vctishnam sects, particularly 
mayest be known, and art the supreme mansion, among the wealthy and the women. Another form 
By thee is this universe caused to emanate, 0 thou of this worship, however, which is more popular tfifl ! 
of endless forms. . . Thou AIM Of infinite power is the Bala Gopala , the infant Krishna, the Worship 
and immense might, thou eomprehendcst all ; there- of whom is very widely diffused among 
fore thou art All. As J took thee merely for a Indian society. This species of worship is called IhsAr 
friend, I beseech thee without measure to pardon the title of its teachers, the religion' of the 
whatever I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, Imtha Gosains ; and in their temples and housblv 
have said from negligence or affection, such as, O' the image of Krishna represents a chubby hoy Ojf j 
Krishna f 0 son of Yudu ! 0 friend ! and everything the dark hue of which Vishnu is always represents^ \ 
in which I may have treated thee in a joking man- and eight times a-day the homage of the votaries of 
ner, in recreation, repose, sitting, or meals, whether this god is paid to the image. The eight daily cere* 
in private, or in the presence of these, eternal One ! menials are thus described by Professor H. H. WJi* | 
Thou art the father of the animate and inanimate son: “1. Maiigala : the morning levee. The image 1 
world. 11 being washed and dressed, is taken from the couch, j 

In the earlier avatars , Vishnu had only exhibited a where it is supposed to have slept during the night, I 
portion of his godhead, but Krishna was a full mani- mid placed upon a seat, about half an hour after, 
festation, an actual incarnation of the preserving sunrise : slight refreshments are then presented tot 
deity. But although the IJhagavai- Gita plainly with betel and Pan : lamps are generally kept 
acknowledges Krishna as Vishnu in human shape, ing during this ceremony. 2. Sringdra: the image 
and claiming all the attributes of Supreme Deity, having been anointed and perfumed with oil, cam* 
being even called “ the Lord of the world, 11 “ the plior, and sandal, and splendidly attired, nowbolds"; 
Creator,*’ “ the Lord of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva,” his public court ; this takes place about an hod* 
yet ages elapsed before Krishna worship became a a half after the preceding, or when four Gh$m of tm r ' : 
prominent feature in the Hindu system. Lassen day have elapsed, 3. Gwala: the image isnowyM^V^ 
thinks it was introduced in the hope of counter- ed, preparatory to his going out to attend 
balancing the influence of Budhwm at a time when along with the cow-herd ; this ceremony is ‘bj^;jib9|^V.. 
that system was threatening to overspread the whole forty-eight minutes after the last, nr when sit 
of Hindustan; and this view coincides with that of have passed. 4. Riga Bhtga: held at midds^<- ! 
Elphinatone, who refers this and all the otlier forms when Krishna is supposed to come in from the p^ 
of worship addressed to particular incarnations, to a turea, and dine; all sorts of delicacies are placed be*. . 
period later than the beginning of the eighth century fore the image, and both those, and other articles of 
of our era. Even then indeed Krishuaism, if we food dressed by the ministers of the temple, are dis- 
may so speak, was in a comparatively undeveloped tributed to the numerous votaries present, and not 

form, and it was not till several centuries after, that unfrequently sent - to the dwellings of worshippers 
the legend of Krishna came to exhibit the fullness of spm* tank and consequence; 6, 
and completeness in which it appears in the Hindu calling up* The euitomomngoftbe got 
Puntnfe, siesta: this takes 

Several Oitehtalrsts of high name have been struck two atofl sunset* 

with the ramrkable coincidences of the legend of afternoon 'inmad; t ' 'ira 
Krishna and the narrativos of Holy Scripture. To ceding. 7, Aftktt abtiuf 

account for these, Sir William Jones advances the toilet of the lbs ; 

HUppoaitl4il that# spurious Gospels which abounded' are taken off, m J : 
hi the flmafl # had 'been,.^0^|^|^ . 

India, and th%^des^part of them repeafod to iba Am 
Hindus, who engrafted them on 
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before the image, while the praises of Krishna are 
repeated in Sanskrit stanzas, accompanied with a 
variety of prostrations and obeisances* 

KRITA, or StTYA Aon, the age of truth, accord- | 
ing to the Hindu system, being the earliest in the 
history of the human race, in which man sprung 
from the hand of his Creator, pure and binles*, not 
divided into conflicting orders, and with all his facul- 
ties working together in harmony. 

KSHATl'RYA, the military caste of the Hindu**, 
sprung from the ann of Brahma, whose office if U to 
defend their fellows from internal violence and out 
wtirdassAult. The duties of this caste as hud down 
in the Code of Menu are to defend the people, give 
•fans, and read the Vedas ; and at any age up to 
twenty-two and twenty-four, they must be invested 
with the mark of the caste* The Kalmttiya caste is 
eatinct, or in other words, it is no longer found as a 
distinct division of society. But the whole count! y of 
l&typutana claims to be inhabited by Kshatfivas, ah 
though they want the sacrificial thread With which 
the members of this caste were originally invested. 

KTI8TOLATRAS. See Amitiiabtodocitcb, 
Cri'.aticolje. 

KULIKA, ono of the cliiefb of the Nugan or ser- 
pents (sec Blrpcmt Worship), in the Hindu my- 
thology, who complained to tlie Lord of the universe 
that for no fault of his he was continually tormented 
by the Suras or inferior gods. In answer to the 
prayer of Kutika, or Kuiik&u, as he is sometimes 
termed, Brahma is said to have enjoined that ho 
should henceforth receive adoration like the dnvix 
from each human being, and that mortals who ic- 
fiised to pay such worship to him, should be cut oft 
by some unnatural death, and deprived of the power 
J of rising higher in the scale of created beings. In 
regard to the right interpretation of this myth, Mr. 

, Hardwick, iu his * Christ and other Masters/ ingenious- 
ly remarks : “ ft directs us to behold in Kutikotu an 
emblem of the earth before it had been subjected to 
human culture, when it felt itself tormented by the 
Sums, or, in other words, assaulted by the armies of the 
firmament— the rain, the lightning, and the tempest. 
In the midst of tills disorder, man, who had bewi 
hitfimto ^regardless of the soil on which his lot is 
east end tlie material out of which his body is con : 
df&eted^ was bidden by the Lord of creation to ren- 
homage to the powers and processes of nature, 
14’JNpitjatjs the ungeoUl elements, and welcome in 
i&'frftms jwotmd hub the immediate presence of 
Aecordbkg, therefore, to this myth, the 
aheobrtdvand directly charged with 
"bb o^dlWWft j yu of such 

fir** to last 
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KUMANO-QOO, a species of ordeal in use among 
the Japanese for the detection of crime. The Goo 
is a piece of paper, formally sealed with the signet 
of the Jammabos (which seo), whereon arc drawn 
several mysterious characters, and the figures of 
ravens as well as other ill-omened birds. This 
chanu, they imagine, defends them against the at 
tacks of all malicious spirits; and for this reason 
every householder nails one of them upon the street 
door. All (roo% liowevei, have not an equal efficacy. 
Tlu* most powerful, and those which are most dreaded 
)>\ the demons, uune fiom a place called Kuwano. 
The ordeal of Kuiiumn Goo consists in making thb 
patty amiM'd h\\ dlow a Hindi piece of Goo in a 
certain qimmit) ot watci li he be really guilty, 
the Goo twinge* and gnpis Inin in the most violent 
manner, till he is obliged to lonlesh his guilt. 

KUSA, the saiud vu^ <>i the Hindus. On the 
Kwta, the Yogi t or Hindu acetic, whose business is 
tho ichtrmmng ot lus pushioiis, must sit, with his 
mind fixed on one ol»|ul alone, keeping his head, 
his neck, his body, steady without motion, his e) os 
fixed upon the point of Ins none, looking at no other 
pirn e mound. 

K IIS ALA, met it among the Budhists, which is 
im ludcd in Karma (which dee). “There avc thiee 
principal meanings,” says Mr Spence Hardy, 41 ot 
the word kusala, viz., fictdum from sickness, exemp- 
tion from blame, and rewind, 1ml as used by Budlia, 
its primary idia is that of cutting, or excision. It 
has a cognate use m the woid kusa, tlie sacrificial 
gra^s that cuts with both its edges tlie hand of him 
who la>b hold of it < airlessly. That which is cut by 
kusala is kleslm, evil d< me, or the eleaving to exist 
cnee. A k mala is tlie opposite of kusala. That 
which is neither JuiniIi imi akusaia is gwj itkr&ta ; 
it is not followed by any < oiiM‘<jueiicc ; it receives no 
ivward, eithei good m bad.” 

KUTUUIJTA, the <hnf priest of the Calmuc 
Tartars and Wcsttrii Mongols. In former times he 
was subject to the Dai, A t Lama (which see) of 
Thibet, but in course of time, being far distant from 
his superior, he made a schism, among the lamaists, 
and established himself as an independent ecclesias- 
tical ruler, on an equal footing with the Dalai- Lama 
himself. The chief inagibt iates and persons of dis- 
tinction arc alone allowed to approach his sacred 
presence; and when he gives them his blessing, be 
lays his band upon their foreheads, having a chaplet 
in it at the same time, similar to those caxriedby tlie 
Lamas. Tlie Kutuehta never exposes himself to 
public view, but on some particular days Urban ho 
comat forth surrounded with the utmost pomp and 
eetmaony. Ha h carried in procession to a taut, 
catered with Chinese velvet, where be rite cross- 
legged on a throne, erected on a large Square emi- 
nence, surrounded with a large f#»b^ tf ^aertdon» 
ob winch “mte seated the sulMfottffo $ mu. On 
either mo of the chief turd idols, 

which repreeent (lie ttnrte m0^%»boon as the 
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Kutuchta has taken hi* seat upon the throne, the 
music with which he was ushered into the tent ceases, 
and the whole assembly first prostrate themselves on 
the ground, and then burst forth into loud acclama- 
tions of praise to the Deity, and lofty eulogiums upou 
the Kutuchta. The Lainas now throw odoriferous 
herbs into their censers, and with these they perfume 
the idols, the pontiff, and the whole congregation. 
As soon as this ceremony is over, each Lama depo- 
sits his censer at the feet of the pontiff, and the 
leading one of their number takes seven separate 
cups filled with different ingredients, such as milk, 
honey, tea, or brandy, presenting them as an offering 
to the idols. Then he takes seven other cups, tilled 
with the same ingredients, and presents them to the 
Kutuchta. During this part of the ceremony, the 
crowd of people presont rend the air with their cries 
in praise of the sovereign pontiff, who lirst tastes 
the oblations, and theu distributes the remainder to 
the heads of the soveral tribes. The Kutuchta now 
withdraws with the same pomp and pageantry as he 
entered. “ To the idea of immortality,” says Picart, 
“which these people entertain of their Kutuchta, 
another is added, which is altogether as whimsical 
and extravagant, and, no doubt, as deeply imprinted 
on their imaginations as the former ; viz. that after 
the Kutuchta is grown old with the decrease of the 
moon, lie renews his youth at the change of the same 
planet. The whole mystery of this fantastical no- 
tion consists in the holy father suffering his beard to 
grow from one new moon to another, and never 
shaving himself, but at her first appearance ; at which 
time lie drosses himself in all his Bpleudour, paints 
hiB face ; and besmears it all over with white and 
red, as is customary among the Moscovites. As to 
the notion of this grand pontiffs immortality, the 
origin and foundation of it is this. All these Tartars 
hold the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls ; 
and this received opinion induces them to imagine, 
that the soul of the expiring Kutuchta outers, imme- 
diately after his decease, into the body of his succes- 
sor; or, at least, that the soul of the latter receives 
all the operations, and Js endowed with all the powers 
and faculties of the soul of the deceased. For which 
reason, he who is intended to be the old pontiff's 
successor, must constantly attend him, that the soul 
of the holy father may qualify the young one, if I 
may be allowed the expression, for his approaching 
godhead ; that the young soul may every day have 
familiar converse with the old one, possess all her 
qualities, and become, as it were, the very same. 1 ' 

KWAMBAK, the first officer at the court of the 
Daiui (which see) in Japan, and represents that 


pontiff when the dignity devolves on a woman or a 
child. 

KWAN-SH1-IN, one of three divinities unknown 
to the original Budhists, but worshipped in China at 
scarcely inferior to Gautama Budha himself. He is 
also known by the name of Padma-pani, or lotus- 
bearer, and he is considered as the author of all joy 
and happiness in the family circle, and has even been 
deputed to administer the government of the whole 
earth. In many districts of Thibet he is incarnate, 
under the name of Padma-pani , in the person of the 
Dalai-Lama (which see), and no cry bo often meets 
the ear of the traveller in tliat country as Om / 
Mani-Padme / Hum . — “Glory to the lotue-beamf^ 
Hum 1” Both in Thibet and in Mongolia this deity 
is represented sometimes with innumerable eyes and 
hands, and sometimes with as many as ten heads, all 
bearing crowns, and rising conically one above another 
Throughout China Kwanshi-m is exhibited with a fe- 
male figure, and decorations usually worn by females. 

KYK1E ELEISON (Gr., 0 Lord, liave mercy), 
a response mode by the people, and an earnest sup- 
plication for mercy, introduced at an early period 
into the Christian church. According to Augustin, 
it was in use in the Syriac, Armenian, and other 
Oriental languages. The Council of Yaisen, A. D* 
492, ordered its introduction into the churches of 
France in both the morning and evening prayer and 
the communion service ; and in the preamble of the 
decree, it is declared to be a very useful and agree- 
able custom in the Roman Church, and all the pro- 
vinces of Italy awl the East. Gregory the Great 
introduced a threefold form: 1. O Lord; 2. Lord, 
liave mercy ; 3. Christ, have mercy. And each, it 
would seem, was to be tlirico repeated with reference 
to the sacred Trinity. 

KYIiKO-HANDBOK, the ritual of the Swedish 
Church, revised and published in 1811. It is divided 
into fifteen chapters, containing the Psalms; the 
morning prayer and communion service; the evening 
prayer and the holy-day service; the Litany; the 
forms of baptism, confirmation, marriage, and church- 
ing of women ; the funeral service ; the forms of con- 
secration of churches and of bishops; the form of 
ordination of priests, Ac. 

. KYRKO-ORDNINGEN, a work first published 
in 1686, containing the laws regulating the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church of Sweden. 

KYRKO-RAD (Swed. church council), a chinch 
court in Sweden, inferior to the diocesan consistorim, 
and nearly answering to a presbytery. It is com* 
posed partly of laymen^rho are elected by the par 
ishtowr*. $e? SwRod^CaimcB or). 
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LAB ADI STS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
I he seventeenth century, originated by John La- 
badie, a Frenchman, of an anient and enthusiastic 
temperament. Originally reared in connection with 
Abe Church of Rome, he entered the order of the 
Jesuits, from which, however, he was dismissed in 
1639. He now joined the Reformed church, and 
became a devoted and exemplary pastor, performing 
the ministerial functions with reputation in France, 
Switserland, and Holland. At length he began to 
preach and to propagate new and peculiar opinions, 
which resembled in many points the doctrines of the 
Mystics (which sec). He speedily gathered around 

/ number of followers, who were called Labadints, 
resided first at Middlcburgh, in Zealand, 
j|6f wards at Amsterdam. In 1670 the sect 
ffl at Iierworden, in Westphalia, under the 
patronage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
/fle Elector Palatine. After a time, Labadio was 
//polled to remove his establishment to Altona, 
i \ South Holland, where its founder died in 1674, 
Jfhen the community finally removed to Wiewert, 
mn North Holland, and soon after Bunk into ob- 
? livion. 

The Labadists agreed with Schwenkfeld and the 
Anabaptists in attaching great importance to internal 
revelation, by which the external revelation is ren- 
dered intelligible, and from which it receives its 
authority. They also entertained very strong *view« 
as to the purity of the visible church, maintaining 
that it ought not to consist of professing disciples of 
Christ, but of really sanctified Christians, striving 
after perfection in holiness. 

. LAB ARUM, the military standard of the first 
Christian Emperor, Constantine. The circumstances 
which led to his adoption of the L&barum are de- 
tailed by Eusebius, and are in substance &r Allows. 
Constantine had resolved to make an attempt to 
deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, but 
Jhefing that he needed a higher than human aid, he 
pfcayed earnestly to God that he would assist him in 
As difficult enterprise in which he was engaged. 
About mid-day, when, crossing the country with his 
army, he offered up ibis prayer, and immediately 
there appeared in heaven near tbe sun a bright 
thirtfr%ctt)ifr on which wai inscribed these words in 
^ * By this sign, Conquer. w * This 

*isfecn in the sky both by the soldiers 
and theirMadert, was ftBovedby a sect* vision, In 
whfoh the Bou of God appeared to the Smperor, 
holding in Ms band the symbol of the cross* and 


commanded him to foi*m a standard on the same 
model, under which his soldiers would march to 
victory. Constantine hastened to obey the solemn 
coinmaud, and forthwith a standard was framed by 
the most skilful artificers, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Emperor himself. It was in the form of 
& long spear, overlaid with gold, and having a cross 
beam towards the top. Upon the summit there was 
a golden crown, enclosing the two first letters of the 
name Christ intersecting each other. From the cross 
beam was suspended a silken veil, in which were 
inwrought images of tho Emperor and of his chil- 
dren. 

The name given to this standard was Lalmrum , a 
word the literal meaning and correct derivation of 
which are unknown. The monogram containing the 
two initial letters of the name of the Messiah, and 
which were so formed as also to represent a cross, 
was afterwards engraved upon the shields of the 
soldiers, and fixed upon their helmets. Fifty men, 
chosen for their strength, valour, and piety, were 
appointed to tlie care of the Jjahurum , wty' ft long 
continued to be carried at. the It ad of tK Roman 
army, and to be considered tin. re token of victory. 
It is only right to state that the account of the mira- 
culous sign is related by Eusebius alone, and that the 
information of the historian was derived from the tes- 
timony of Constantine himself, confirmed hy an oath. 
Eusebius considers the testimony of the Emperor as 
satisfactory, but at the same time he states that if 
the narrativo had been given by any other person, 
he would not easily liave been believed. 

LABIS, the name which the modem Greeks give 
to the spoon used in administering the consecrated 
bread and wine to the laity. 

LABOR ANTES, a name sometimes applied in 
the early Christian writers to the Cofiatae (which 
see). 

LABRADOR and GREENLAND (Religion 
of;. These remote countries, bordering on the 
Arctic regions, are deeply interesting in a religious 
aspect, being the seats of two missions of the United 
Brethren, which have been maintained in these cold 
inhospitable regions for more than a hundred yean. 
Hans Egede, a Danish missionary, who is often 
styled the Apostle of Greenland* first . took op his 
abode in that country in 1721 ; an} from that time 
down to the present day, have ine Moravians con- 
tinued to send thither laborious end self-denying 
missionaries, who, amid the sevemt privatioiw, and 
almost insuperable difficulties, here carried on the 
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work of evangelization among the benighted native# 
of these desolate regions. It would appear that bo 
early as the end of the tenth century, a colony from 
Iceland, headed by Eirek, sumamed the Rod, settled 
in Greenland. Leif, the hoii of Eirek, having made 
a voyage to Norway, was there persuaded to embrace 
Christianity, and on his return he was accompanied 
by a priest to convert the new colony. The settle- 
ments in Greenland adopted Christianity, and con- 
tinued to increase and flourish. They were divided 
into the East and the West Bygd or inhabited dis- 
tricts, the uninhabited country being termed Ubygd. 
At a later period the West Bygd contained ninety 
farms, with four churches ; the East. Bygd, one hun- 
dred and ninety farms, and two towns, with one 
cathedral, eleven churches, and three monasteries. 
The first bishop was ordained in A. T>. 1 121, the seven- 
teenth and last in 1404. After this nothing more is 
known of the first Greenland colonies. “ The learned 
men of the seventeenth century,” says Mr. Blackwell 
in his valuable edition of Mullet’s 1 Northern Anti- 
quities,' “ when they recalled to mind that a Chris- 
tian community lmd existed on these remote shores 
for upwards of four centuries, could only account for 
its extinction by a sudden catastrophe. Some sup- 
! posed that the settlements had been ravaged by the 
pirates who infested the north seas at, the close of 
the fourteenth century ; others, that the great pesti- 
lence of 1348, called the Black Death, had swept off 
the greater part of the population, ami that the sur- 
vivors had been massacred by the Esquimaux. But 
it seems very unlikely that pirates would have di- 
rected their marauding expeditions to such a poor 
country as Groetibuid, and although the colony may 
probably have been visited by the tcrriblo scourge 
so graphically described by Boccaccio in the intro- 
duction to his Decameron, we believe thore is no 
documentary evidence to show that this was actually 
the case. We know at least that upwards of half a cen- 
tury later there was still a bishop at Garda, and may 
therefore conclude that the colonists were able to 
resist the attacks of the Esquimaux, with whom they 
appear to have been in constant hostility. The real 
cause of the gradual decay and tiual extinction of 
these settlements was, no doubt, the pernicious sys- 
tem of commercial policy pursued by the mother 
country.” 

Aloug with the first colonics their religion seems 
also to have disappeared, for when Egede settled on 
i the West coast of Greenland in 1721, he found the 
people in a state of darkness and heathenism, having 
! no other priests but angekoks^ who were little better 
than sorcerers. The Greenlanders, when Egede 
came among them, held that there was a spiritual 
Being, whom they called Torngamthy to whom they 
ascribed a supernatural power, though not recogniz- 
ing him as the CrSqor. The (mgekok* were divided 
\n the ideas which they entertained of this great 
Being. Some alleged that he is without form or/ 
shape; others gave him the form of a bear; other*' 


pretended that he had a large body and only one arm 
while others still considered him so small that he was 
no larger thah the finger of a man's hand. Some con- 
sidered him as immortal, while others believed that a 
pud* of wind could drive him out of existence. They 
assigned him his abode in the lower regions of the 
earth, and they said also that he lived in the water. 
They maintained that a spirit resided in the air, which 
they named InttertimruoJc ; and another called Er- 
locrsotok , who fed upon the intestines of the dead, 
and was said to have a ghostly, haggard count* 
nance, with hollow eyes and cheeks. Each element 
they believed had its governor or president, which 
they called Innuce, and from these the angekoks re-* 
ccivcd their tonujak or familiar spirits, which again 
in the case of others were simply their own deceased 
parents. 

The augekok or conjuring priest is thus described 
by Egede : — “ If one aspires to the office of an an- 
gckok, and has a mind to be initiated into these 
mysteries, be must retire from the rest of mankind, 
into some remote place, from all commerce ; there he 
must look for a large stone, near which he must sit 
down and invoke Torugarsuk, who, without delay, 
presents himself before him. This presence so ter- 
rifies the new candidate of angckokism, that he im- 
mediately sickens, swoons away, and dies ; and in this 
condition he lies for three whole days ; and then he 
comes to life again, arises in a newness of life, and 4 
betakes himself to his home again. The science o 
an angckok consists of three things. 1. That he 
mutters certain spells over sick people, in order to 
make them recover their former health. 2. He com- 
munes with Tomgarsuk, and from him receives in- 
struction, to give peoplo advice what course they are 
to take in affairs, that they may have success, and 
prosper therein.. 3. He is by the same informed of 
the time and cause of any body’s death ; or for what 
reason any body comes to an untimely and uncom- 
mon end ; and if any fatality shall befall a man." 9 
These impostors persuade the poor ignorant people 
that with their hands and feet tied they can mount 
up to heaven, or descond to the lower regions of 
the earth, where the fierce Torngarsuk holds his 
court. A young angekok can only undertake this 
journey in the fall of the year, because at that time 
the rainbow, which they believe to be the lowermost 
heaven, is nearest to the earth. This wonderful foal 
is thus performed: “A number of spectators assemble 
in the evening at one of their houses, where, after it 
is grown dark, every one being seated, the angekok 
causes himself to be tied, his head between his lege 
and his hands behind his back, and a drum is laid at 
his Side ; thereupon, after the windows are shut and 
the light put out, the assembly sings a ditty, which, 
they say, is the composition of their ancestors; when 
they have done singing the angekok begins with 
Glaring, fnatteifag, and brawling; invokes Torn- 
^ gfcnmk, who instantly presents himself, and converse! 
with him (herethe masterly juggler knows how to 
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play liis .tricky in changing the tone of his voice, and 
counterfeiting one different from his own, which 
makes the too-ctedulous hearers believe, that this 
counterfeited voice is that of Tonigarsuk, who con* 
verses with the angekok). In the meanwhile he 
works himself loose, and, as they believe, mounts up 
into heaven through the roof of the house, and passes 
through the air till he arrives into the highest of 
heavens, where the souls of angekok poglit, that is, 
the chief angekoka, reside, by whom he gets infor- 
mation of all he wants to know. And all this is done 
in the twinkling of an eye. 11 

The angckofcs pretend to cure all kinds of diseases, 
simply by muttering inarticulate sounds or blowing 
upon the sick. One mode in which they exercise 
their medical power is, by laying the patient upon 
his back, and tying a ribbon or string round his 
head, having a stick fastened to the other end of the 
string with which they lift up the sick person’s head 
from the ground and let it down again ; and at every 
lift the angekok communes with his Turguk or fami- 
liar spirit about the state of the patient whether he 
shall recover or not; if the head is heavy, it is a 
sign of death, and if light, of recovery. These ab- 
surd conjurers actually persuade sick persons, in 
some cases, that they have the power to create within 
them new souls, provided they arc sufficiently re- 
munerated for their trouble. The heathen Green- 
landers arc very credulous, and therefore much 
addicted to the use of amulets or charms, which they 
wear about their arms and necks. Those potent 
spells consist of some pieces of old wood, stones or 
bones, bills and claws of birds, or anything else which 
they suppose to be efficacious in preserving them from 
diseases and other calamities, or in bringing them 
success in their fishing expeditions. 

Strange notions as to the origin and creation of all 
things are entertained by the inhabitants of # these 
northern regions. Their own people they believe to 
have sprung from the ground, but foreigners, whom 
they call KablunaA , they suppose to have descended 
from a race of dogs. The dead, as they imagine, 
pass into the land of souls ; some go to heaven; and 
others to the centre of the earth, which last they re- 
gard as a delightful country, where the sun shines 
continually and the inhabitants are supplied with an 
inexhaustible stock of all sorts of choice provisions. 
The centre of the earth, besides, being the residence 
pf Torugarsuk, is also inhabited by a notorious fe- 
male personage, whom the missionary Egede thus 
describes, along with the mansion in which she holds 
her residence : “She is said to dwell in the lower 
parts of the earth under the seas, and has the empire 
over all fishes and sea-animals, as unicorns, morses, 
seals, and the like. The bason placed under her 
lamp, into which the train oO of the lamp drips down, 
Swanns with all kinds of sea fowls, swimming in and 
bovmngaboat it. At the entfy of her abode is a 
swjw A jjwrA of sea dogs, who mount the guard, 
and stand sentinels at her gates to keep out the 


crowd of petitioners. None can get admittance there 
but angekoks, provided they are accompanied by 
their Tomgak, cur familiar spirits, and uot otherwise. 
In their journey thither they first pass through the 
mansions of all the souls of the deceased, which look 
as well, if not better, than ever they did in this 
world, and want for nothing. After they have 
passed through this region, they come to A very 
long, broad, and deep whirlpool, which they are to 
cro*s over, there being nothing to pass upon but a 
great wheel like ice, which turns about with a sur- 
prising rapidity, and by the means of this wheel the 
spirit helps his angekok to get over. This diffi- 
culty being surmounted, the next thing they en- 
counter is a large kettle, in which live seals are put 
to be boiled ; and at last they arrive, with much ado, 
at the residence of the devil's gruudame, whore the 
familiar spirit takes the angekok by the. hand 
through the strong guard of sea dogs. The entry is 
large enough, the road that leads is us narrow as a 
small rope, and on both sides nothing to lay hold on, 
or to support one; besides that, there is underneath 
a most frightful abyss or bottomless pit. Within 
this is the apartment of the infernal goddess, who 
offended at this unexpected visit, shows a most 
ghastly and wrathful countenance, pulling the hair 
off her head: she thereupon seizes a wet wing of a 
fowl, which she lights in the fire, and claps to their 
noses, which makes them very faint and sick, and 
they become her prisoners. But the enchanter or 
angekok (being beforehand instructed by his Tomgak 
how to act his part in this dismal expedition) takes 
hold of her by the hair, and drubs and bangs her so 
long, till she loses her strength and yields; olid i;. 
this combat his familiar spirit, does not stand idle, 
but lays about her with might and main. Round 
the infernal goddess’s face hangs tho aglerrufit, 
which the angekok endeavours to rob her of. For 
tins is the charm by which she draws all fishes 
and sea animals to her dominion, which no Boouer is 
she deprived of, but. instantly the sea animals in 
shoals forsake her, and resort with all speed to tlu ir 
wonted shelves, where the Grwnlandm catch them 
in great plenty. When this great business is done, 
the angekok* with their Tomgak, proud of success, 
make the best of their way home, again, where they 
find the road smooth, and easy to what it was before. 

“As to the souls of the dead, in their travel to 
this happy country, they meet with a sharp-pointed 
stone, upon which tho angekok* tell them they must 
slide or glide down, ns there i* no other passage to 
get through, and tin's stone is besmeared with blood; 
perhaps, by this mystical or hierogiypnical image, 
they thereby signify the adversities and tribulations 
those iiave to struggle with who desire to attain to 
happiness.” 

It was to a people whose wlfee religion thus 
consisted of a mass of absurd* superstitions that 
the apostolic Egede devoted twenty-five years of 
active missionary work. For ten weary years, 
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after find entering upon hi# work, he persevered 
in his labour#, with very little apparent sucdbsa. But 
at length a new era began to dawn upon benighted 
Greenland. In 1731, two baptized Greenlanders, 
who had been taken to Denmark, gave such inter- 
esting information ha to the state of their country - 
men, that a little band of devoted Christian brothers 
was sent from the congregation at Hcrruhut as a 
reinforcement to the Danish mission to Greenland. 
On reaching their destination, they fixed upon a 
place of settlement, to which they afterwards gave 
the name of New Ilorrnhut. Having rnado all neces- 
sary preparations, they engaged in their missionary 
work with the utmost diligence and assiduity. Nor 
did they labour in vain, By the Divine blessing, 
they soon succeeded in gathering around them a 
small company of Christian converts, who, feeling the 
power of the truth on their own hearts, sought to 
communicate the glad tidings of salvation to others 
also. Thus the mission prospered more ami more. 
From time to time, the hands of the missionaries 
wero strengthened, and their hearts encouraged, by 
the arrival of other brethren, who came to aid them 
in their glorious work. Two settlements wero in 
course of time formed, where a goodly company of 
Christian Greenlanders composed the church. In 
the winter of 1708, an aged avgekvle renounced his 
inode of life, and confessed that he and the other 
sorcerers had deceived the people. This unexpected 
event gave a now impulse to the good cause, and so 
extensive was the awakening among the natives, that 
in little more than twelve months *200 Greenlanders 
wore added to the church by baptism. From this 
period the work was carried on with redoubled 
energy. In 1774, a third settlement was formed in 
the south of Greenland, at a place which they termed 
Lichtenau. Here the labours of the missionaries 
mot with remarkable success, so that in the course 
of a few years the numbers of church members ex- 
ceeded those at either of the other stations. 

Jn 1801, so great had been the progress made in 
the work of the mission at all the stations, that the 
people on the westerif const of Greenland had nearly 
all embraced Christianity, and of the women, the last 
one that remained in heathenism was baptized in 
January of this year. Numbers were now added to 
the membership of the church from time to time. 
The year 1823 was rendered remarkable by the 
printing and circulation of the first complete New 
Testament in the Greenland language. At this time 
the three congregations under the care of the 
Brethren consisted of 1,278 persons. In the follow- 
ing year a new Moravian settlement was formed at 
the most southern extremity of Greenland, at a place 
called ny the missionaries Fredericktttltal. Of tilts 
station the missionary had the gratification of writ- 
ing, under date October 1825 — u Since our arrival 
here in June 1824, 104 heathens have been bap- 
tiaed." Tims four Moravian settlements are now m 
successful operation in Greenland. The missionaries, 


however, have been not a little discouraged by the 
conduct of the Danish government, in repeatedly 
issuing prohibitions to the Greenland converts against 
their residing in communities near the Moravian 
settlements. The obstacle thus put by the govern- 
ment in the way of the success of the mission lias, 
in the good providence of God, l>een overruled for 
good. It has led to the formation, in 1851, of a 
seminary at New Hemihut for training native assist- 
ants. The most reccut report of the Greenland Mo- 
ravian mission conveys the gratifying statement that 
! there are in all twelve missionaries, and that the 
churches contain 842 communicants, while the num 
her of persons under instruction amounts to 2,001 

The mission to Labrador commenced at a con- 
siderably later period than that to Greenland. An 
attempt was made, indued, in 1752 to establish a 
settlement in the country, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful, and it was not until 1709 that George III. pre- 
sented 100,000 acres of land to the Moravian brethren 
to aid them in commencing a mission on the coast ot 
Labrador. The same year a society was established 
in London to ussist in the prosecution of the same 
important object. The enterprise was headed by 
Jens Haven, who had previously laboured as a mis- 
sionary in Greenland. The spot on which the settle- 
ment was established received the name of Nain, and 
is situated on the east coast of labrador. The Es- 
quimau* showed themselves uniformly friendly to the 
missionaries from the date of their first arrival in the 
country. Thu angekok * here, as in Greenland, pos- 
sessed great influence over the people, who were, in 
fact, ferocious savages, habituated to the gratification 
of the most brutal passions. But no sooner did the 
missionaries commence operations, than, to their 
Agreeable surprise, they found the people ready and 
even eager to receive instruction. In the course of 
a few years two additional settlements were estab 
lished, one at Okkak, about 150 miles north of Nain, 
and another at Hopedale, some distance t'* the south 
of Nain. The cause now made rapid progress among 
the Esquimaux, and in the spring of 1804 **■ ’ <arts 
of the devoted missionaries were refrcsl # >the 
manifestation of a decided revival of religion, which 
commenced at Nain, and soon spread to the other 
stations. This work of grace continued several 
years, and many, both old and young, were added 
to the church of Christ. Early in 1811, the northern 
coast of Labrador was explored, with a view to the 
formation of a settlement in that quarter ; but, after 
five months spent in minutely examining the country, 
the idea was abandoned, and has never since been 
revived. About the year 1820, portions of the New 
Testament were translated and printed in the Esqui- 
maux language by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and so highly was the gift prised by the 
'people, that they began, of their own accord, to 
collect scat* blubber, by way of makieg up a small 
contribution towards the expenses of that society. 

In Labrador, as in Greenland, the labours of the 
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missionaries have, from the beginning, been carried 
on amid many discouragements and privations ; but 
their trials have been borne with patience and resig- 
nation, while their hearts are cheered by the ample 
tokens which they are from time to time receiving 
that they are not labouring in vaiu, nor spending 
their strength for nought or in vain. From recent 
accounts, die state of the mission is very encouraging. 
There are fifteen missionary brethren carrying on 
their operations in these inhospitable regions. The 
communicants in the churches amount to 394, and 
those under instruction to 1,357 persons. 

LACE OP BLUE, or Sacked Fringe. No 
small importance, both among the ancient and the 
modem Jews, has been attached to the hem or 
border of the upper garment. On turning to the 
law of Moses, we find, in Num. xv. 38— -40, the 
command given, lk Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and bid them that they make them fringes in the 
borders of their garments throughout their genera- 
tions, and that they put upon the fringe of the bor- 
ders a ribband of blue: and it shall be unto you for 
a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all 
the commandments of the Lord, and do them ; and 
that ye seek not after your own heart and your own 
eyes, after which ye use to go a whoring: that yo 
may remember, and do all my commandments, owl 
lie holy unto your God. 11 In Exodus ixviit. 28, in 
the directions for the dress of the high-priest, it is 
said, “ They shall bind the breastplate by the rings 
thereof unto the rings of the ephod with a lace of 
blue, that it may he above the curious girdle of the 
ephod, and that the breastplate bo not loosed from 
the ephod.” The Pharisees were blamed by our 
blessed Lord for ostentatiously making broad the 
borders of their garments. Among the modern 
Jews, every male is obliged to have a garment with 
fringes at the four comers; and every morning when 
he puts on this garment, he must take the fringes 
in his hands, and $ay, “ Blessed art thou, 0 Lord 
our God, king of thv universe ! who hath sanctified 
ua with his commandments, and commanded us the 
commandment of the fringes.” Our Lord, in ful- 
filling all righteousness, wore also the garment with 
the fringes, and this being the part of the dress 
which more peculiarly marked out the Israelite, the 
tick often sought to touch it, that they might he 
healed. 

LACERATIONS. See Cuttings in the Flesh. 

LACHES] S (from Gr. lanchano , to allot), one of 
the Fates (which see) among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. The office of Lachesu $ was supposed 
to be to tom the wheel of fete, and thus to determine 
the fortune of life. 

LACHRYMATORIES, small glass or earthen 
vessels, in which, among the ancient heathen, were 
put the. team which surviving friends of relatives 
wept for the dead. These, with their contents, were 
buried with the urns and ashps of the deceased. 

LACINIA, a surname of Juno (which see), under 

it 


which sbf was worshipped in the neighbourhood ot 
Croton, where she had a sanctuary. 

LACTURCIA, a goddess among the ancient 
Romans, who preserved the tender plants with their 
milky juice. 

LACTURNUS, an ancient Roman divinity, who 
was believed to protect the young fruits of the field. 
Some have considered Lactumus to be a surname of 
Batum. 

LADY-DAY See Annunciation. 

LAFS-AL-JEMIN (Hob. the thief on the right 
hand), a festival observed by the Syrian Christians 
in commemoration of the penitent thief. This falls 
upon the Octavo of their Easter. 

LAG, the name given by the modem Jews to the 
festival of the thirty -third uf Outer, the Hebrew word 
Iau 7 representing the number thirty three. See 
Omek (Festival of the Tiiuity-Tiuri) of). 

LAHA, a tablet suspended in a lludhist WillAUA 
(which see) in Ceylon, upon which any matter might 
las written, about which it was intended that thv 
priests should he informed. 

LAITY (Gr. huts, people), a term used, from an 
early period in the history of Christianity, to denote 
the body of tho church in contradistinction from the 
clergy. The word is not found in tho New Testa- 
ment, but it occurs in ancient Christian writers. 
According to Rheinwald and Gieseler, the distinc- 
tion between laity and clergy was unknown till the 
second century. Previous to this, all performed 
the office of priests as they had occasion, and even 
after that time laymen were sometimes heard in the 
public assemblies. See Oi.ekcjy. 

LAKSIIANA, characteristic beauties or signs of 
a supreme liuiiha. These were divided into three 
kinds: 1. The 21 fi MamjaUja lalnhamiy of which 
there were 108 on each foot. 2. The 32 Mmha 
puru*ha-Uik*hana or superior beauties. 3. The 8 
A mwynnjanadnMunu or inferior beauties. 

LAKSHM1, a Hindu female divinity, one of the 
many consorts of Vishnu, and thereiore worshipped 
by the Vuishnav a sects, but particularly the followers 
of Ramanuja . In the Mahobhamt « all divine, beings 
are alleged to proceed from Krishna, and among 
these Lalcshmi cornea from his mind ; but in one of 
the Puranae , Ganexa is represented as calling her 
the great Itokshuih the mother of the world, who 
was made from the left side of lutdJui, the favourite 
consort of Vixhnu. This goddess is usually described 
as possessed of singular beamy and grace, and she ia 
considered as the goddess of wen 1th. 

LAMAISM, the. name which lludhmn has assumed 
in Thibet. It seems to have found its V y into that 
country at uearly the same date,— the/ at century 
of our era.— as it was introduced into Q *ia, where it 
Ts known by the name of FoUm. / In Thibet, how- 
ever, the divinities, which were 4 worshipped before 
the entrance of BudhUm, namely, the genii of the 
hills and valleys, and woods and riven, are still 
adored by the poorer classes with the express sane 
2b * 
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(ion of the Iranian \ but while then*'. remnant* of the 
ancient religion are still tolerated, Budhiam, which 
found a ready accnpiance at an early period among 
the great mass of the Thibetans, haa, since the middle 
of the seventh century, continued with scarcely a 
single intern iptiou to he recognized as the religion 
of the whole country. Hence the estenaivo preva- 
lence in Thiliot of a system of religious mendicants. 

Lamas or monks are to ho found swarming in every 
town and district. In their official ceremonies they 
wear silken vests, adorned with images, and have a 
lettered border of sacred texts woven into the scarf. 
At every turn the traveller meets some of these 
Budhist priests, each of them carrying in his hand 
flia Ti'JiU'Chor or prayer-cylinder, a single revolution of 
which is considered to lie equivalent to a roll of prayers. 
In every family, one at least of the children is trained 
up to the priestly office. And the peculiar modifi- 
cation which lludhmra has assumed in passing into 
the form of Lamamn , fully accounts for the cnor 
tnous increase in the number of Thibetan and Tartar 
Lamas over those of other Hudhi*l countries. In 
Tartary wo learn that, with the exception of the eldest 
son of each family, all the rest of the children are 
reared as Lamas, and accordingly the Jsummcrto of 
that, country are built so largo as to contain ten, 
twenty, and even thirty thousand of these mendicant 
monks. In eonsctpieiiec of the enormous number of 
priests which are, found in Thibet and Tart ary, the 
ordinary law of ltudhism in Ceylon and cIm: where, 
which prohibits mendicants from earning their bread 
by any manual employment, is totally abandoned in 
both theso countries, so that the are allowed 

to follow various trades even while residing in the 
convents. 

The most, important of all the modifications which 
ha vo been introduced into Budhisin in Tartary and 
Thibet is the doctrine of the Grand or Dalai- Lama 
(which see). This high official ruler, who in former 
times was the sole depositary both of temporal and 
spiritual power, is believed to be tut incarnation of 
Gautama Bndha , whose spirit still wanders about in 
successive births and deaths from Lawn to Lama. 
While each of the ordinary priests is a cJuiberon or 
incarnate Budha (see Burma, Living), this is more 
especially and in a still higher sense true of the 
Dalai Lama, who sits in the shrino of the temple 
and is worshipped os a deity, while his supremacy is 
acknowledged by all the other iumates of the Ijutut 
series in Thibet, Tartary, and China, This notion 
of hereditary incarnations seems to have txMed 
several centuries before it was introduced into these 
countries. Thus Major Cunningham. in his work on 
the History and Statistics of Ladak, tells os of one 
Urgvan Uiupoche, who, in the eighth century, was 
invited into TmbV, and founded the confraternity of 
red llamas, and wWh, the Major alleges, was believed 
to have Wen an incarnation of die Budlia Amitobha 
or 0-iW‘ln. the fourth of the celestial Budha* of diat 
region. We have no mention of any other incarna- 


tion until the commencement of the fifteenth out* 
tury, when Tsong-Kaba, the Budhist reformer, ap- 
peered, who was regarded os an incarnation either of 
0-me to, or of Manjum. It was not, however,- till 
rhe latter half of the same century that the idea of 
perpetual incarnations was fully matured. “ Then it 
was,” says Mr. Hardwick, in hi* ‘Christ and other 
Masters/ “ that one chief abbot, the 1 perfect Lama,' 
instead of packing, as In- was entitled, to his ultimate 
condition, determined for the benefit of mankind to 
sojourn longer on the earth and be continuously new* 
burn. As soon as he was carried to bis grave in 
1473, a search was instituted for the personage who had 
been dest ined to succeed him. This was found to be 
an infant, who established its title to the honour by 
appearing to remember various article* which wore 
the property of thu Lama just deceased, or rather 
were the infant's own property in earlier stages of 
existence. When the proofs of such identity were 
deemed irrefragable, the ntw candidate was formally 
promoted to the vacant chair: and in the fifth abbot 
of thi* series originated the unions hierarchy of the 
Dalai- Lamas (in lfi4U). S» fascinating grew the 
theory of perpetual incarnations, that a fresh succes- 
sion of rival Lama* also of the ye! lam order/ after- 
wards took its rise at Tcsbu-laniby. while the Dalai 
I annas were enthroned in LhaSMi ; and al present 
every convent of importance, not in Tibet only, but 
in distant parts of Tatary, is claiming lor itself a like 
prerogative. Eaeh confraternity ladjovee that the 
departed abbot is still actually present with his sub- 
jects though enshrouded in a dilfvrcnt body. Con- 
scious of the dark malignity of demons, quivering at 
the thought of men who practise demoniacal arts and 
loud astray by their enchantments, these Tibet ians 
are. ‘in bondage to fear;' their only refuge is tlu» 
presence and superior holiuess of one who. by his 
mastery over all the adverse forces of creation, is 
believed to rescue his true followers from the rage of 
their oppressor. The religion of Tibet is thus from 
day to day assuming all the characteristics of man- 
worship. Anxious cravings after some invincible 
protector, there impel the human spirit to fashion for 
itself a novel theory of salvation ; and the sight of 
one who styles himself incarnate deity excludes all 
living faith in God and in the things invisible." 

The Budhiam of Thiiiet in the form of Lamaum Is 
| not the Budhism of Chakia-Moc*! (which *ee), nor 
is it the Lkidhitm of the earliest race of its disci- 
ple* as it is seen in Ceylon. The doctrine of ui 
Aru-Biiima (which see), or a Supreme Creator, 
evidently a modem graft upon the ancient system o i 
Budhism, which is essentially atheistic, is found in 
Nepil and portions of Thibet, borrowed probably 
from the Adjacent Brahmanism of India. And this 
origin of the theistic notion of an Adi- Budko is still 
further co| firmed by the fact (hat other ideas have 
been derived from the mystical system of the Hindu 
Tantrirt s, such as the theory of the Budhist SaktU, 
or the female energies of the Dbyrini Budha*. From 
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the essence of the Adi-Budha Are believed to have 
spontaneously emanated five intelligences of the first 
order, called celestial Budhaa, which in turn give 
origin to other five intelligences of the second order 
called Bodhisatwas (which tee). These Iasi, which 
are called in China l*usas, and arc ostcenied hv the 
ordinary Foists as gods, arc simply links connecting 
the Supreme Being or Adi Budki with the lower 
orders of created beings. 

The Chakya-Mouni of the Mongolian Tartuis Inis 
indeed his votaries in Thibet, nor only ,i* the Shakva- 
Thubba of Ladak, but as the Smnniona-Kodoni *»r 
Gautama of other regions. 'Hit* Thibetan sacred 
books, which extend to one hundred volumes, arc 
called Kd-gynr. that is, translation of Cotnmamlnii nt, 
on account of their being translated from the Sanskrit, 
or from the ancient Indian language, by which iims be 
understood the Pmcriia or dialect of Ma^adhn. the 
principal sear of the Budhist faith in India at th.U 
period. These sacred books were imported into 
Thibet, and translated there lad ween the new-nth and 
thirteenth centuries of our era. but mostly in the 
ninth. They are in substance, the same as the .wred 
books of Ceylon, though the account of their origin 
is widely dilTereut. 

There is undoubtedly a nearer approximation to 
the truth in regard to the nature of the l Mine Be- 
ing, in the Lamaism of Tartary and Thibet than in 
the BtidhUm of Ceylon. Another peculiar feature 
of Lainaisrn, is that there are. innumerable liv- 
ing Budlias, at the head of which is the Dalai 
Lama, Rudha is, nevertheless, the sole sovereign 
of the universe, with a body, a spiritual sub- 
stance, without beginning and without end. But 
while there is thus evidently at the foundation of 
the system of Lamaism a firm belief in the existence 
of one Supreme Being, invisible and incorporeal, it 
is mixed up in the. doctrine of living lhidhas with a 
strange species of man- worship, which is so preva- 
lent and so engrossing, as to make the 1:1 eat mass of 
the people lo*e sight of all higher notions of the 
Divine Being. 

Among the Lamaists of Thibet, the doctrine of 
metempsychosis occupies a prominent place in their 
religious creed ; so that in their opinion to kill any 
living creature whatever is to incur the danger of 
homicide since the smallest insect may happen to 
be the transmigration of a roan. But while the Thi 
hetan * Lamaists are thus strict in this matter, (he 
Foists of China have little or no scruple on the hub' 
ject of destroying animal life; and yet to show 
some regard for the great Budhist principle, they 
know and alien dedicate some pigs to BudltA. which 
Vre permitted to live their usual term, and die a net- 
tuml death. 

«A. remarkable analogy has sometimes been pointed 
out in rites and customs between the Lamaism of 
Thibet and the Christianity of the Middle ^.ges* This 
has been particularly noticed, and partly accounted : 
for fay M. line, himself a Homan to missionary, in bis j 


A Travels in Tartary and Thibet : ’ “ Upon the most 
superficial examination." ** yn be. f ‘ t»f the reform* 
and innovations introduced by Tsuttg-Kaba into the 
Iranian esipie worship, one must bo struck with their 
affinity to Catholicism. The cross, tin* mitre, the 
dalmatics, the cope, which the Gnuid llamas wcai 
on their journeys, or when (hev are performing some 
ceremony out of the temple ; the service with double 
choir*, tin* psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer, suh 
pended from fixe chains, and which you can open or 
ch*w at phnsure : the benedictions given liy the 
Lamui' by < uemliiig the right luiml over the heads 
of the but lit ul; the chaplet, ccelesiastiral celibacy, 
spirit. ial ictuvimui. t he worship of the saints, the 
fasts, the processions, tin* brauii**, the holy water, 
all there are analogic** bet worn the Bmlhists and 
ourselves. Now, cun it be said that these analogies 
arc of (/lu'ishan origin V \Ye think so. Wo him* 
indeed found, neither in the traditions nor in the 
monument* nt the country, auv positive proof ol 
their adoption, stilj it in perlVtly legitimate to put 
forward conjecture* which possess all the character 
istic* of the most emphatic probabilit y. 

“It is known that, in the fourteenth century, at 
the tune, of the domination of the Mongol emperors, 
thorn existed freipieut ridaiionit between the Kuro- 
pcaiiM and the peoples of Upper Ama. Wo have, al- 
ready. in the former part of our iinrrative, referred to 
those celebrated euihansieH which the Tartar cnmjuer 
ors sent to Home, to France, and to Kurland, There 
is no doubt that the luirhariums who thus visited Ku* 
rope must have heen struck with t hex pump and tplcii* 
dour of the ceremonies of Catholic worship, am) must 
have earned back with tin in info the desert enduring 
memories of what thev had seen. On the oilier hand, 
it iH also known that, at the same period, href hi on nt 
various religious orders undcifool; remote pilgrim 
ages for the. purpose of ifit inducing Christianity into 
Tartar v ; and these must have prnctratcd at the 
panic I one info Thih'U. amone, the Si Fan, and among 
the Mongols on the Blue Sea. Jean do Monlcorvin, 
Arehhjtdiop of Ivking. had already orvanixed a choir 
of Moiiirol monks, w ho daily practised the re/ nation 
<jf the psidms. and the ccicmonieh ot the Catholic 
faith. Now, if one r^llecrs that Tm»iu: Ivaha Jived 
precisely at the period wh< n the Uhnstian religion 
was being introduced into Central Asia, it will be no 
longer matter of astonishment that we find, in re- 
formed Buddhism, such ttrikmj analogies with Chris- 
tian i tv. *’ 

Ir i* not a fiffle remarkable that these striking 
print* of similarity between Lamai>m and Jiomtnton 
are confined to the countries ot 'I artary and Thibet* 
]*aifUUMn, it must be borne in mind, is not older 
than the thirteenth century <*f the present era. Bud- 
hisin was, no doubt, unknown in Thibet 600 years 
before; but it waa only under Jpublaj-Khan, a. l>. 
VJCfO. that the adhentou of that system were reduced 
under the dominion of a regular hierarchy, by the 
appointment of the first Grand I^ama At <h»s very 
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time, when the introduction of the new hierarchy was 
likely to be accompanied with other cliaugcs and 
modification*!, the Thibetians were brought into com- 
munication with Christianity, more especially in the 
form of Romanism. The Khan* had at their court 
ilOt only Jews, Mohammedans, and Budhists, hut 
Roman Catholic and Ncstorion missionaries ; and in 
the fourteenth century, the arrival of a strange Lama 
from the far west is said to have made great clianges 
in tlio aspect of religious worship in Thibet. Hence 
in ail probability those peculiar analogies, which have 
been so distinctly noticed by the Abb£ Hue. M. 
Ahel-Kdmusat, in his ‘Melanges AsiAtiques,’ thus 
explains the processes by which the innovations re- 
ferred to r nay have been introduced into Lamaism. 
“ At the time,” he says, “ when the Budhist pa- 
triarchs established themselves in Thibet, the por- 
tions of Tartary which adjoined that country were 
full of Christians. The Ncstoriuris had founded 
cities there, and converted whole nations. At 
a later period the conquests of the followers of 
Ginghis-Khan collected there strangers from nil 
countries ; Georgians, Armenians, Russians, French, 
Mussulmans, sent thither by the caliph of Bagdad ; 
Catholic monks, charged with important missions by 
the sovereign Pontiff and by St. Louis. These last 
carried with them church ornaments, altars, and re- 
lics, ‘to see/ says Joinviilo, ‘if they could attract 
those people to our faith.* They celebrated the 
ceremonies of tlieir religion in the presence of the 
Tartar princes. These gave them an asylum in their 
tents, and permitted them to rear chapels, even with- 
in the precincts of tlieir palaces. An Italian arch- 
bishop, established in the imperial city by order of 
Clemoiit V., had built a church there, in which 
three bells summoned the faithful to worship, and 
he had covered the walls with pictures representing 
religious subjects. Syrian Christians, Roman Ca- 
tholics, Schismatics, Mussulmans, Idolaters, all lived 
mingled and confounded together at the court of tho 
Mongol emperors, who were always ready to receive 
new modes of worship, and even to adopt them, pro- 
vided that they demanded on their part no belief, 
aud more especially provided that they imposed upon 
them no constraint. We know that tho Tartars 
passed willingly from one sect to another, embraced 
a new faith with the utmost case, and just as readily 
renounced it to relapse again into idolatry. It was 
in the midst of these changes that the new scat of 
tho Budhist patriarchs was founded in Thibet. Is it 
at all wonderful, then, that interested in multiplying 
the number of their followers, anxious to import more 
splendour to their worship, they should have appro- 
priated to themselves some liturgical practices, some 
of those foreign pompous ceremonies which attracted 
the crowd ; that they should have even introduced 
some of those in&tutimift belonging to the West, 
which the ambass&dbrs of the caliph and of the .aov- 
eieign Pout id' united in praising so highly, and which 
circumstances disposed them to imitate. The coin- 


cidence of places and times authorises this conjecture} 
and a thousand peculiarities, which I cannot men* 
tion here, would convert it into demonstration.” 

The Lamaists of Thibet are strict in their atten 
tion to religious observances of all kinds. Pilgrim- 
ages, noisy ceremonies in the Lamaseries, prostra- 
tions on the tops of their houses, are favourite 
exercises ; aud even when engaged in ordinary busi- 
ness, they carry about with them rosaries, which 
they are ever turning and twisting while they are 
incessantly murmuring prayers. Hue mentions 
that at Lha-Ssa, where the Dalai-Lama resides, 
the people are in the habit of gathering together in 
groups in the evening in tho principal parts of the 
town, aud in the public squares, where they kneel 
down and chant prayers, which vary according to the 
seasons of the year. The prayer, however, which 
they repeat on the rosary is always the same, and 
consists only of six syllables, Oml Mani- I'tulme, 
Hum , or as it is generally called by way of abbre- 
viation simply Manj. This sacred formula is 
regarded as of bucIi importance that it is in every 
one's mouth, and inscribed on the walls and public 
places, as well as in the houses. 

LAMAS, the Budhist priests of Tartary and Thi- 
bet- They are regarded as incarnations of Budlia or 
living Budlias, and are. presided over by the Dalai- 
Lama, who possesses a readily acknowledged spirit- 
ual authority over the whole priesthood, and until a 
recent period was possessed of large tracts of coun- 
try, over which he exercised undisputed temporal 
sovereignty. Formerly, indeed, the Dalai-Lama 
was the supreme ruler of the nation, but at length 
one of the royal family, at the death of the principal 
Lama, declared that the spirit of the deceased eccle- 
siastic bad entered into his body, and by this means 
he regained the power which had been usurped by 
the priests. The dress of the {hand Lama is yel- 
low, and that of other Lamas of inferior rank is 
red. The Lamas of Chinese Tartary arc so numer- 
ous, that they amount to about a third of the entire 
population ; and being under a law of celibacy, the 
Chinese government readily encourage their increase 
by gifts and endowments of every kiwi to check the 
growth of the population of the Mongolian Tartars 
from a natural fear tliat, as formerly, they may yet 
again revolutionise the empire. T)ie Lamas reside 
iu convents called Lamaseries, which are built round 
about the Budhist temples, like the tciharas of Cey- 
lon ; and their time is chiefly spent iu prayers foi 
the people, which are geuendly conducted by the 
Tchu-chok (which see) or prayer cylinder, and in 
pursuing the occiqiation of mendicants to increase 
the revenues of the Lamasery. These convents, 
which generally contain thousands of priests, are so 
liberally endowed, that iteariy two-thirds of the pro- 
ductive lapds of Thibet are said to be appropriated 
to the Bupn>rt of the priesthood. 

M, Hue represents the Lamas as generally dietin' 
guiahed by their skill in.the decorative arts both W 
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painting and sculpture. On this subject he says ; 
“The Lamas are the only artists who contribute to 
the ornament and decoration of the temples. The 
paintings are quite distinct from the taste and the 
principles of art as understood in Europe. The fan- 
tastical and the grotesque predominate inside and 
out, both in carvings and statuary, and the person- 
ages represented, with the exception of Buddha, have 
generally a monstrous And satanic aspect. The 
clothes seem never to have been made for the per- 
sons upon whom they are placed. The idea given 
is that of broken limbs concealed beneath awkward 
garments. 

“Amongst these Lama paintings, however, you 
Sometimes come across specimens by no means des- 
titute of beauty. One day, during a visit in tin* 
kingdom of Gechekten to the great temple called 
AUon-Somnt (Temple of Gold), we saw a picture 
which struck us with astonishment. It was a largo 
piece representing, in the centre, Buddha seated on 
a rich carpet. Around this ligure, which was of life 
size, there was a sort of glory, composed of minia- 
tures, allegorically expressing the Thousand Virtues 
of Buddha. We could scarcely withdraw ourselves 
from this picture, remarkable as it was, not only for 
the purity and grace of the design, but also for the ex- 
pression of the faces and the splendour of the colour- 
ing. All the personages seemed full of life. We 
asked an old Lama, who was attending us over the 
place, what he knew about this admirable work. 
‘Sirs/ said be, raising his joined hands to liiM fore- 
head in token of respect , 1 this picture is a treasure of 
the remotest antiquity; it comprehends within its 
surface the whole doctrine of Bmldha. It is not a 
Mongol painting ; it came from Thibet, and was exe- 
cuted by a saint of the Eternal Sanctuary.' 

11 The artists here are, in general, more successful 
in the landscapes than in the epic subjects. Flowers, 
birds, trees, mythological animals, arc represented 
with great truth and with infinitely pleasing effect. 
The colouring is wonderfully full of life and fresh- 
ness. It is only a pity that the painters of Uie^e 
landscapes have so very indifferent a notion vs to 
perspective and chiaro-oscuro. 

“ The Lamas are far better sculptors than paint- 
ers, and they are accordingly very lavish of carv- 
ings in their Buddhist temples. Everywhere in and 
about these edifices you see works of tins class of 
art, in quantity bespeaking the fecundity of the 
artist's chisel, but of a quality which says little for 
his taste. First, outside the temples are art infi- 
nite number of tigers, lions, and elephants crouching 
upon blocks of granite ; then the stone balustrades 
of the steps leading to the great gates are covered 
with fantastic sculptures representing birds, reptiles, 
and beasts, of all kinds, real and imaginary. Inside, 
the walls are decorated with relievos in wood or 
stone, executed with great spirit and tnWh." 

The Lamas are considered as of two parties, which 
are known by the natnea.of Bed Cap Lamas and 


' Yellow Cap Lamas . The former are by far the 
most ancient of the confraternities, liaving originated 
as early as the eighth century after Christ ; while 
the latter did not exist until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when they arose under the aus 
pices of the great Budhist reformer Tsong Kaba. 
By degrees the Yellow Capa became the predomi- 
nant sect, and the reforms proposed by Tsong Kaba 
wvre adopted throughout Thibet, and afterwards be- 
came, by imperceptible degrees, established in all the 
kingdoms of Tart ary. The Bonne* of China still 
retain the ancient rites, with the exception of some 
innovations which belong to pArticulsr localities ; but 
the distinction between the two classes of Lamas is 
retained in China, those who adhere to the reformed 
faith of Tsong Kaba being known as the Yellow , 
while those who cleave to the old worship arc termed 
the Grey Lama*. These two sects were at one time, 
doubtless, violently opposed to each other, but now 
they live together in perfect harmony. 

From the immense numbers of Lamas found in 
Tar! ary and Thibet, the traveller cannot fail to bo 
struck with the difficulty of meeting the expenses of 
such a large staff' of priests by public endowments. 
In addition to the lands which go towards their 
maintenance, the authorities make a distribution ot 
meal every third month to all the llamas without dis- 
tinction, bill the quantity is altogether inadequate ; 
and, accordingly, this government grant is supple- 
mented by the voluntary offerings of the pilgrims, 
which, however, are divided among the llamas ac- 
cording to the position which each holds in the hier- 
archy, and, accordingly, there are many who receive 
nothing at all from this source. In addition to the 
offerings which are made, either in lea or money, 
the Lamas earn a subsistence for thcnistdves by 
some handicraft trade or by engaging in commerce; 
and so me of them by printing and transcribing the 
Lamanesque books. The art of medicine, also, is 
wholly in the hands of the llamas, chiefly from an 
impression which prevails among the Tartars, that 
every disease is mused by the visitation of a demon, 
who must, therefore, be cxpcljed by u priestly exor- 
cism before; tho patient can possibly recover. 

The Materia Mrilica of tin* Lamas is almost wholly 
limited to pulverized vegetables, either in the form 
of infusion or pills ; but if no medicine should hap- 
pen to be at hand, the Lama, not in the least dis- 
concerted, simply writes the narrms of a lew reme- 
dies upon scraps of paper, which having moistened 
he rolls up into the form r»f pills, administering them 
to the patient, who confidently swallows them, be- 
lieving that to swallow the name of a remedy is 
equally efficacious with swallowing the remedy itself. 
Having acted the physician, the Lama next proceeds 
to act the priest, repeating prayers suited to tlip 
rank of the Tchutyour or demon/to be expelled. If 
tin* patient be poor, the exorcMta is a brief offhand 
proems, but if he be rich, the process is lengthened 
out by numerous prayers and ceremonies. M. Hue 
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mentions the case of a wealthy chiefs aunt, wlio 
having fallen sick, a Taiim wa h sent for, who in- 
stantly declared that the patient was under the in- 
fluence of a demon of considerable rank, who must 
be forthwith oxp<*ll rd at whatever cost. Right other 
Lamas were called in, who set about constructing 
from dried herbs, a 1 .urge fits ura which they called the 
Pernon of Intermittent Fevers, and which when 
completed they placed on its legs by means of a stick 
ill the patient's tent. 

« The ceremony,” says M. Hue, " began ut eleven 
o’clock ut night ; the Lamas ranged themselves in a 
semicircle round the upper port ion of the lent, with 
cymbals, sea shells, hells, tambourines, and other 
instruments of the noisy Tartar music. The re- 
mainder of the circle was completed by the members 
of the family, squatting on tho ground clone to one 
another, the patient kneeling, or ml her crouched on 
her heels, opposite the Demon of Intermittent Fevers. 
The Lama doctor- in- chief had before him a large 
copper basin fillet] with millet, and some little images 
made of paste. The dung- fuel threw, amid much 
smoke, a fantastic and quivering light over the 
strange scene. 

“ Upon a given signal, the clerical orchestra exe- 
cuted au overt ure harsh enough to frighten Satan 
himself, the lay congregation beating time with their 
hands to tho charivari of clan-ring instruments and 
ear-splitting voices. Tho diabolical concert over, the 
Grand Lama opened the. Book of ICxorcisms, which 
he rested on his knees. As he chanted one of the 
forms, he took from the basin, from time to time, a 
handful of millet, which he threw east, west, north, 
and south, according to tho Rubric. The tones of 
his voice, as ho prayed, were sometimes mournful 
and suppressed, sometimes vehemently loud and 
energetic. All of a sudden, he would quit the re- 
gular cadence of prayer, and have an outburst of ap- 
parently indomitable rage, abusing the herb puppet 
with fierce invectives and furious gestures. The 
exorcism terminated, he gave a signal bv stretching 
out his arms, right and left. And the other Lamas 
struck up a tremendously noisy chorus, in hurried, 
dashing tones ; all thc"in*tnimmit* were set to work, 
and meantime the lay congregation, having started 
up with one accord, ran out of the tent, one after the 
other, and tearing round it like mad people, beat it 
at their hardest with sticks, yelling all the while at 
the pitch of their voices in a manner to make ordi- 
nary hair stand on end. Having thrice performed 
this demoniac round, they re-entered the. tent as pre- 
cipitately as they had quitted it, and resumed their 
seats. Then, all the others covering their faces with 
their hands, the Grand Lama rose and set fire to tho 
herb figure. As soon as the flames rose, he uttered 
a loud cry, which was repeated with interest by the 
rest of the company. The laity immediately rose, 
seised the bunting figure, carried it into the plain, 
away from the tents, and there, as it consumed, 
anathematised it with all sorts of imprecations; the 


Lama* meantime squatted in the tent, tranquilly 
chanting their prayers in a grave, solemn tone. 

“ Upon the return of the family from their valor- 
ous expedition, the praying was exchanged for joy- 
ous felicitations. By-and-by, each person provided 
with a lighted torch, the whole party rushed simul- 
taneously from the tent, and formed into a proces- 
sion, tho laymen first, then the patient, supported on 
either side by a member of the family, and lastly, the .. 
nino Lamas, making night hideous with their music. 
In this style the patient was conducted to another 
tout, pursuant to the orders of the Wna. who had 
declared that she must absent herself from her own 
habitation for an entire month. 

" After this strange treatment, the malady (lid not 
return. The probability is, that the L/una*, having 
ascertained the precise moment at which the fever- 
fit would recur, met it at the exact point of time by 
this tremendous counter-excitement, and overcame 
it.” 

The Lamas are invited also to officiate at funerals, 
not, however, in every ease, but only when the de- 
ceased is wealthy, and in consequence the process of 
hurtling 1 the corpse is conducted with great solemnity. 
On such occasions the Lainas surround the tomb 
during tho combustion and recite prayers. The pro- 
cess of burning being completed, they destroy the fur- 
nace, and cany the hones to the. Grand Luma, who 
reduces them to a fine powder, and having added to 
thorn an ,ai quantity of meal, he kneads the 
whole . care, and constructs with his own hands 
cake: of different sizes, which he places one upon the 
other in the form of a pyramid. These cakes thus 
prepared by the Grand Lima Are conveyed with 
great pomp to a little tower which has been built 
beforehand to receive them. 

In the ordinary prayers in the Budhist temples, 
the Lamas having been summoned by the loud sound 
of a sea-conch, enter barefooted and in solemn si- 
lence, and after three prostrations to the living 
Budha, take their scats on a divan cross-legged and 
always in a circle. The whole service consists of 
prayers, which are murmured with a low vuice, and 
psalms which are sung in a grave, melodious tone, 
interrupted, however, at cerlAin intervals by instru- 
mental music, so loud and harsh and dissonant as to 
be altogether out of keeping with tho rest of the 
exercises. 

The LAmas, though all of them possessing a sa- 
cred character, and held in great reverence by the 
people, are by no means unifoitn in their mode of 
life. Some of them, nnder the name of Domestic 
Lamas, either settle in the small Lamaseries, or live 
at home with their families, retaining little more of 
their priestly office than its red and yellow dress. 
Another class consists of Wandering Lama*, who 
travel from place to place all over their own and the 
adjacent countries, subsisting on what provisions 
they may pick up on their journey. A third class 
is composed of the Lamas who live in community, 
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and pay more attention than the other Lamas to 
prayer and study. These form the inmates of a 
Laxaseky (which see). In Tortary t lie Lamas do 
not embrace the profession of the priesthood from 
intelligent aud deliberate choice, but are destined to 
it from birth by their parents. As they grow up 
they become accustomed to the life of a Luna, and 
in course of time they conic generally to prefer ii to 
every other. Some arc fomid to retire to places of 
seclusion, and pass their days in contemplation and 
devotion. Such contemplative Lamas, however, arc 
by no means numerous. 

LAMASERY, a collection of small houses built 
around one or more Budliist temples in Tartary and 
Thibet as a residence for the Lamas. Its size and 
elegance is wholly dependent on the means of the 
proprietor. In Tartary the Lamaseries are all con- 
structed of brick and stone. Only the poorest 
Lamas build their dwellings of earth, and eveu these 
arc so well whitewashed that it is didicult to distin- 
guish them from the rest. In some cases grants are 
made from the public treasury to assist in the erec- 
tion of fludbist temple*. with their accompanying 
j Lamaseries, but the greater part of the espouse is 
i defrayed by voluntary subscription. Luma* collec- 
tors go forth properly attested to gather the neces- 
sary funds, carrying with them a sacred basin for 
the purpose. ‘‘They disperse themselves through- 
out the kingdom of 'Fart ary, beg alms from tent to 
tent in the name of the Uhl Buddha. Upon miter- 
ing a tent and explaining the object of their journey, 

| by showing the sacred basin in which the offerings 
j arc placed, they are received with joyful enthusiasm. 

There is no one but gives something. The rich 
I place in the 1 badir’ ingots of gold and silver; those 
who do not possess the precious metals, odor oxen, 

! horses, or camels. The poorest contribute according 
to the extent of their means ; they give lumps of 
'} butter, furs, ropes made of the hair of camel* and 
i horses. Thus, in a short time, are collected immense 
| sums. Then, in these deserts, apparently so poor, 
j you sec rise up, as if by enchantment, edifices whose 
grandeur and wealth would defy the resources of Ihc 
; richest potentates. 1 ’ 

Some of the Tartar Lamaseries are so large — for 
examplejthe Great Kouren — that they are capable of 
accommodating 30,000 Lamas, The plain unassuming 
residences of the Lamas contrast strongly with the 
elegance of the temples around which they are 
placed. The houses of the superior, however, differ 
from those of the other Lamas, by having each of 
them a small pagoda or tower, at the top of which 
i flies a triangular flag of some gay colour, with the 
rank of the inmate inscribed upon it in fetters of 
gold. Blue Town in Tartary is more particularly 
noted for its Lamaseries, there being within its walls, 
' five great buildings of this kind, each inhabited by 
more than 2,000 Lamas, besides fifteen iSsser estab- 
I Kshments, connected with thp former. In that single 
city reside no fewer titan 20,000 regular llamas, not 


to speak of a multitude in different quarters of the 
town engaged in commerce. The finest of all the 
Lamaseries in Blue Town, is that which is termed 
the Lamasery of the Five Towers, in which the 
Hobilgan lives, that- is, a Grand Lama, who after 
having been identified with the substance of Budlui, 
has already undergone several times the process of 
transmigration. 

The Lamaseries in Tartary have generally endow 
incuts from the public lands, and at ccrtaiu seasons 
of the year the revenues arc divided among the 
LamoH according to thc.ir ecclesiastical dignity. The 
(Jhabemns or Liriug Had} ms are generally placed at 
the head of the most important LnnaMcrics, and to 
receive the benediction of one of these incarnations 
of Budlia, in imagined to convey ho many advantages, 
that the convent, in which he resides soon becomes a 
place of great retort, and rupidly rfecK to fame in tho 
country. “There is no Tartar kingdom,” says M. 
Iluc. the only authority on tin: subject, “ which does 
not possess, in one of its Lumasorich of the first 
class, a living Buddha. Besides this superior, there 
i* alwn\ a another Grand Luna, who is selected from 
tin* members of the royal family. The Thibet inn 
Lama resides in the LumtiMry. like a living idol, 
receiving every day the adorations of the devout, 
upon whom in return he bestows his blessing. Evury- 
thing which relate* to prayers und liturgical cere- 
monies, is placed under hi* i mined into superinten- 
dence. The Mongol Grand l^uina is charged with 
the administration, good order, and executive of the 
, Lamasery ; he governs whilst his colleague is con 
tent to reign. 

“Below these two W creigns, are several subal- 
tern officers, who direct the details of the ad mi mV 
tration, the revenues, the safes, the purcluuies, and 
the discipline. The serihos keep the registers, arid 
draw up the regulations and orders which the gover- 
nor Luma promulgates ibr the good keeping and 
order of tho Lamasery. These scribes are generally 
well versed in the Mongol, Thibetian, and suinc- 
limes in the Chinese and Maul chon languages. 
Before they ore admitted to this employment, they 
are obliged to undergo a very rigorous examination, 
in presence of all t lie Lamas and of the principal 
civil authorities of the country. 

“ After this staff of superiors and officers, the in- 
liabitants of the ljunasury arc divided into I.aui*- 
masters and Lama-disciples or f'liahi*; each Lam* 
has under his direction one or more ('habis, who live 
in his small house, arid execute all the details of tho 
household. If the master pusi*m«s cattle, they take 
charge of them, milk the cows, and prepare the but- 
ter and cream. In return for these service*, the 
master directs hi* disciples in the «tudy of the 
prayers, and initiates them into tip liturgy. Every 
morning the Chabi must be upfc oefore his master ; 
Jiis fir Jit task ir to sweep the chamber, to light a 
tire and to make the tea; after that he takes his 
prayer-hook, presents it respectfully to his master 
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and prostrates himself thrice before him, without 
saying a single word. This sign of respect is equi- 
valent to a request that the lesson he has to learn in 
the course of the day may he marked. The master 
opens the book, and reads some pages, according to 
the capacity of his scholar, who then makes three 
more prostrations in sign of thanks, and returns to 
his affairs. 

“ The Chabi studies his prayer-book, when he is 
disposed to do so, there being no fixed period for 
that ; he may spend his time, si coping or romping 
with flto other young pupils, without the slightest 
interference on the part of his master. When the hour j 
for retiring to bed has arrived, he recites the lesson 
assigned him in the morning, in a monotonous man- 
ner; if the recitation is good, he is looked upon as 
having done his duty, the silence of his master being 
the only praise he is entitled to obtaiu ; if, on the 
contrary, he is not able to give a good account of his 
lesson, the severest punishment makes him sensible 
of his fault. It often happens, that under such cir- 
cumstances, the master, laying aside his usual gra- 
vity, rushes upon his scholar, And overwhelms him 
at once with blows and terrible maledictions. Some 
of the pupils, who are over maltreated, run away 
and seek adventures far from their Jmmasery ; but 
in general they patiently submit to the punishment 
inflicted on them, even that of passing the night in 
the open air, without any clothes and in full winter. 
We often had opportunities of talking with Chabis, 
aiul when we asked them whether there was no 
means of learning tho prayers without being beaten, 
they ingenuously, and with an accent manifesting 
entire conviction, replied, that it was impossible.’ 1 

Among the Hudhists, a devotee acquires peculiar 
merit by making the circuit, of a lamasery, prostrat- 
ing himself with his forehead to the ground, at every 
step he takes. This ceremony must be performed 
without intermission, *o strictly that the pilgrims are 
not permitted, on pain of losing all spiritual benefit, 
to pause for even a single moment. Each prostra- 
tion must bo perfect, so that the body shall be 
stretched flat along «he ground, and the forehead 
touch tho earth, while the arms are spread out in 
front, and the hands joined as if in the exercise of 
prayer. Before rising the pilgrim describes each 
time a semicircle on the ground by means of a goafs 
horn, which he holds in either hand, the line being 
completed by drawing the arm down to the side. 
All devotees, however, do not subject themselves to 
this difficult and oven painful exercise. Sometimes, 
instead of prostrating themselves while they are per- 
forming the circuit, they carry with them instead, a 
load of prayer-books, and in this case, when they have 
completed the circuit with their heavy burden, they 
are considered to .have recited all the prayers con- 
tained in the hooka they have earned. Another 
mode of performing the pilgrimage round a Lama- 
sery is by simply walking the circuit, while the de- 
votee employs himself in counting the beads of his 


long chaplet, or turning the wheel of his TcfahChm 
or prayer-cylinder. 

Lha-Ssa in Thibet is the chief seat of Budhiat 
worship, being the residence of the Dalai-Lama. In 
tJiis district alone there are counted more thaa thirty 
large Lamaseries, the principal of which, those ot 
Klialdan, of Preboung, and of Sera, contain each ot 
them nearly 15,000 Lamas. The last mentioned oi 
these convents is remarkable for three large temples 
of several stories high, all the rooms of which ore 
entirely gilt. Hence the name Sera , which in Thi- 
bet inn signifies golden. In the chief of these three 
temples is contained the famous Tohtcme (which 
see), or sanctifying instrument, which is held in 
great veneration, and at the New Year’s festival is 
carried in procession with great pomp to Llm-Saa to 
be adored bv the people. 

LAMB OF GOD. See Agnus Dei. 

LAMB PASCHAL. Sue Passover. 

LAMBETH ARTICLES. See Articles (Lam- 
beth). 

LAMIAS, evil spirits, believed by the ancient, 
Greeks and Romans to assume the form of beautiful 
women, and to entice away young children for the 
purpose of devouring them. The notion was thought 
to have had its origin in an aucient legend, which 
represented Lamia, a Libyan queen of singular 
beauty, to have attracted the regards of Ztm, and 
thus brought upon herself the jealousy of Hera , who 
in revenge robbed her of her children. Lamia, is 
revenge and despair, robbed others of their children, 
and cruelly devoured them. Hence aro»e the Btory 
of Lamitt or cruel spirits, who excited groat alarm, 
lfontce mentions them in his Art of Poetry. 

LAMMAS-DAY, a festival celebrated in ths 
Romish church on the 1st of August, annually, in 
memory of the imprisonment of the Apostle Peter. 

LAMPADARY, an officer in the Greek church, 
whose duty it is to light up the church as occasion 
requires, and supply the lamps with oil. 

LAMPADEFHOKIA, (Or. lampaa, a torch, and 
phero, to carry), games among the ancient Greeks, 
which consisted in carrying on unextinguiahed torch 
through certain distances by a successive chain of 
runners, each taking it up at the point where another 
left it. The first, after running with it a certain 
distance, handed it to the second, and the second, in 
like manner, to the third, those who k< the torch go 
out, losing the game. It is difficult to ascertain what 
was the precise origin of these games ; but in all pro- 
bability they were connected with the worship of 
Prometheus, who was alleged to have been the first 
who brought fire down from heaven for the use of 
man. But as . the race-course extended from the 
altar of the three gods, who were the patrons of 
fire, namely, Prometheus, Athena, and Hephaiitoe, to 
the Acropolis, the Lampctdephoria were, no doubt, 
intended to do honour to these three deities, who. 
had given and taught mem the use of fire. 
LAMPADON HEM BRA (Gr. thedayoftcrcht*X 
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th« name given to the fifth day of the Klkusinian 
Mysteries (which see}, because on that day the 
initiated marched two and two in procession, each 
with a torch in his hand, into the temple of Om at. 
Eleusis. In this procession the Daduch with a large 
torch led the way. The torches wore passed from 
hand to hand, and the smoke and names which they 
caused were believed to impart a purifying influence 
upon all around. The use of torches on this occa- 
sion is supposed to have originated from the circum- 
stance that Ceres, while wandering through the 
earth in search of her lost child, lighted her path by 
torches. 

LAMP (The), a ceremony practised by the Ma- 
KONITF. Curuc.fl (which sec\ by way of anoint- 
ing for the sick. They make a cake somewhat 
larger than the consecrated wafer of the Romanists, 
and put upon it seven pieces of cotton twisted with 
little pieces of straw, ami put all together into a ba- 
( «on with some oil. Having read a portion of oiic of 
the gospels anrl epistles, with sonin prayers, they set 
tire to all the cottons. They now anoint with this 
oil the forehead, breast, and arms of every one pre- 
sent, and particularly of the sick person, saying at, 
each uuction, “ May tin* Almighty, by this sacred 
unction, pardon all thy sins, and strengthen thy 
limbs as lie did those of the poor man who was trou- 
bled with the palsy.” Then they let the lamp burn 
till all the oil is exhausted. This rite is administered 
not to the dying, as in the case of the extreme unc- 
tion of the Romish church, but to those who are 
sick, even though not mortally. 

LAMPS. In all ages we find lamps used in the 
religious rites and customs of various nations. A 
burning lamp is mentioned at a very early period in 
connection with the ratification of the covenant made 
with Abraham. Thus Gen. xv. 17, “ And it came to 
pass, that when the sun went down, and it was dark, 
behold a t-.nioking furnace, and a burning lamp that 
passed between those pieces.” In illustration of this 
very ancient mode of ratifying a covenant, Roberts 
remarks, u It. is an interesting fact, that the Immiiig 
lamp or fire is still used in tlie Host in continuation 
of a covenant. Should a person in the evening make 
a solemn promise to perform something for another, 
and should the latter doubt his word, the former will 
say, pointing to the flame of the lamp, * That is the 
witness/ On occasions of greater importance, when 
two or more join iu a covenant, should the fidelity of 
any be questioned, they will say, * We invoke the 
lamp of the. Temple.’ When an agreement of this 
kind has been broken, it will be said, * Who would 
have thought this, for the lamp of the Temple was 
invoked.’ " 

The Jews were accustomed in ancient times to 
light lamps at their festivals, and particularly at the 
feast instituted by Judas Maccabems, which, from 
that circumstance, received the rfame of the Feast of 
Lights. Herodotus, the father of profane history, 
mentions a feast under this hame, which was cele- 


brated among the ancient Egyptians. u They also 
meet,” he says, “ at Sais to offer sacrifice during a 
certain night, when every one lights in the open air 
a number of lamps around his hoiw. The lamps 
consist of small cups filled with salt und oil, having 
a wick floating in each, which burns all night. This is 
called the 4 Feast of the burning of Lamps.'" In tlie 
Mwltncasot the Singhalese Rmlliists, when* the sacred 
books are read, lamps and lanterns arc suspended in 
great profusion and variety, and it is accounted an 
act of merit for the people to hold lumps in their 
hands or upon their heads while the priest h are 
reading. In many ancient nations the sepulchres 
were wont to be lighted up with lamps, which were 
kept constantly burning. This is still the custom in 
Japan, where, in the ease of a wealthy man who has 
died, 1 50 lamps are kept constantly burning in his 
tomb. Lamps, indeed, have in all ages been a com- 
mon ornament in the temples of the heathen, espiv 
daily on festivals. Tert till inn and Laetaut ins both 
of them speak of this custom as prevailing among 
the heathen. Tin* Christians, also, seem to have 
learned this custom from the idolaters around them. 
Hence wc find one of the A/njsfnlical runout forbid- 
ding Christians to carry oil to any heathen temple, 
or Jewish synagogue, or lose! up lights on their fen 
rivals under penalty of excommunication. In a 
canon also of the council of Klihcrin, Christ ians are 
prohibited from sotting up lamps in public under the 
same penalty. It is plain, therefore, from the very 
existence of such canons, that some tendency must 
have been shown by the Christians to imitate the 
heathen in the use of lamps as an essential part of 
certain religions rites. 

LA MI'S i Festival of), celebrated annually in 
Rajast’han, iu honour of the Hindu goddess Lakhh- 
Ml (whirh see;. Thi* brilliant festival is called tho 
])pn'uVt when every city, village, ami encampment 
exhibits a most brilliant spectacle. For weeks be- 
fore workmen are busy night, and day iu the 
manufacture of lamps for the. occasion, and all runks. 
from tlie palace to the cottage^ provide tlien^elvcK 
with these moans of illumination in a form mom or 
less costly. Stull’*, pieces of gold, and sweetmeat s r 
are carried in trays, and consecrated at the temple 
of Lakshmi, to whom the day is eomemited. The 
Harm, on this occasion, honours bis prime minister 
with his presence at dinner, and this chief officer of 
state, who is always of the mercantile raste, pours 
oil into a brracotto lamp, which his sovereign bolds ; 
the same libation of oil is permitted hv each of the 
near relations of the minister. On this day it it in- 
cumlttiit upon every votary of Jx/hbrnt to try the 
chance of the dice, and from their success in the 
dewalt, the prince, the. chief, the merchant, and the 
art i /am foretell the state of their <£ffem for the en- 
suing year. • 

LAMFKTIANS, an early Christian sect whe 
maintained that the Sabbath ought to be held as a 
fast. Another sect, bearing this name, was founded 
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in the seventeenth century by Lampetius, a Syrian 
monk, who seems to have embr;i«xd opinions unfa- 
vourable to inonostic vows. He held that as man is 
bom freo, no Christian ought to do an y thing com- 
pulsorily or by necessity. Hence he denied the 
lawfulness of all vows, even those of obedience. 

LAMITtiK, the torchlmarer, a surname of Dio- 
ny*u* % under which he was worshipped at Hellene, in 
Acham, where a festival called Lampteria was cele- 
brated in honour of this god. 

LA NITIH 1, a demon of the air, worshipped among 
the inhabitants of the Molucca islands. 

LANTKItNS (Oh/nese Fkabt of), a festival ob- 
served on the first full moon of the New year. Its 
chief characteristic seems to be, that it affords a display 
of ingenuity and taste in the construction and mecha- 
nism of an infinite variety of lanterns made of silk, 
varnish, horn, paper, and glass, some of them sup- 
plied with moving figures of men galloping on horse- 
back, fighting or performing various feats, together 
with numerous representations of leasts, birds, and 
other living creatures, the whole in full motion. The 
moving principle is a horizontal wheel turned by t lie 
draught of air created by the heat of the lamp. The 
circular motion is communicated in various directions 
by fine threads attached to tlm moving figures. The 
following is a graphic description of the cay specta- 
cle which a Chinese town presents on this strange, 
festival: “The scene by night wtw sufficiently gay 
and exciting. Thousands upon thousands of large, 
transparent lanterns of nil colours, and covered wilh 
figures and large bluck Chinese characters, lined the 
sides of the street, in which men, women, and chil- 
dren were walking to and fro, dressed in their gay- 
est and best holiday suits. Here Chinese music 
broke on the ear as some merry parties went by in 
hired carriages, and here a stationary orchestra sent 
forth still louder and more joyous strains. Here was 
a theatre, quite open in front and on both its flanks, 
on which grotesquely attired actors were performing 
popular comedies and farces ; nud here a highly ex- 
cited group was listening attentively to a street- 
reader or itinerant story-teller, who was reciting some 
great and marvellous incident that occurred thou- 
sands of years ago. Other groups of Chinamen were 
listening with eager earn to inventive fortune-tellers, 
who were promising wealth, health, long life, and 
unalloyed happiness, to all such as could afford to 
pay well for the predictions. Children belonging to 
the upper dosses, decked out iu the gayest-coloured 
and most fantastic clothing, were slowly drawn about 
in little low carts, nud increased the universal hub- 
hub with their shrill voices. Here an immense orowd 
was amused with the tricks of a lad dressed up as a 
tiger, with a monstrous head and two glaring lamps 
for eveB, who couched, sprang, and jumped about 
I like the real wilch beast, to the accompaniment of a 
most unearthly music; and here a still greater crowd 
W8S collected round several men, who had their bo- 
dies painted like tigers, a tail stuck on behind, and 


a chain round the waist, which was hold by other 
men supposed to be their keepers. This was the 
true Chinese 1 game of tigers.’ The fellows, mus- 
cular and exceedingly nimble, imitated the move- 
ments of the wild beast admirably, and some of them 
so fully entered into the character and worked them- 
selves up to such a pitch of excitement, that they 
seized and tore to pieces with their teeth a live kid 
that was thrown among them. The profession is 
hereditary : there tire whole families that bear the 
soubriquet of ‘ Tigers,’ and in which the boys, as soon 
as they are strong enough to bear the fatigue, are 
taught by their fathers to personate the animal, and 
imitate its every action or movement. 

“ The brilliantly illuminated junks were gliding 
over tlm tranquil bosom of the lake, and immmm 
bio kites, with small bright lanterns appended to 
them, were dying in the calm blue heavens, now 
surmounting and now crossing each other like so 
many gigantic fire flies; and as kilv-llying is not in 
China solely a juvenile amusement, many of these 
toys or playthings were put up and hold by men of 
mature age and with portentous pig -tails. In a sort 
of amphitheatre, lighted up with lanterns and torches, 
other tne.n, young and old, were busily engaged in 
shuttle cock, using, not their bunds and battledores 
as we do, but their feet. 

“ In another enclosure were quail lights ami cock 
fights, with people betting desperately on the issue. 
Hut gambling of some kind or other was rile in 
nearly every quarter, as was also the noxious prac- 
tice of opium-smoking. On cither side of the streets 
were low stalls, illuminated with coloured lamps, be- 
hind which were seated the retailers of all manner of 
sweets and confectionery, who, to attract tlm passers- 
by, knocked two pieces of wood together, and pro- 
claimed with stentorian voice the excellence of their 
commodities; and from the pathway on this side 
ami on that, merry parties were seen in the open 
shops, enjoying themselves with cards, dice, songs, 
instrumental music, frolics and games, and other 
amusements. Unhappily, besides the opium-smoking 
and the gambling, other \ices were exhibited in the 
most barefaced manner, and scenes occurred which 
made the good missionary thrill with horror, and feel 
more than ever how blessed a thing it would be to 
instil into these benighted profligate people the pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the saving spirit r c Chris- 
tianity.” 

The Cltincse ascribe the origin of this strange fes- 
tival to a misfortune which befell a certain mandarin 
whose daughter, as she was walking one evening on 
the bank of a river, accidentally fell into the water 
and was drowned. The disconsolate father ran to 
her assistance, attended by all his domestics. In order 
to discover the body of bis child, he put out to sea 
along witjx the inhabitants of the place, bearing each 
in his hand a lighted lantern. The whole night was 
spent in search of (he corpse, but in vain. The 
year following, on the* same day of the month, the 
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Iiauks of the river were again lighted up with num- 
berless lanterns, ami from that lime the custom was 
annually observed, of holding a Feast of Lanterns. 
The classical reader, in perusing the account of this 
Chinese festival, will probably call to mind the Ce- 
rerilia of the ancient Romans, when women ran up 
and down with lighted torches in memory of the 
mode in which Ceres wandered in search of her 
daughter Proserpine. It. has been supposed, how- 
ever, that the Chinese borrowed the notion of this 
festival from a similar practice adopted by the an- 
cient Egyptians in honour of Inis . (See Lamps.) 
Another Chinese legend gives a dilVerent origin to 
the feast, deriving it from an extravagant project of 
one of their emperors, who shut himself up with liis 
concubines in a magnificent palace, which he pur- 
posely erected, and lighted up with immense lan- 
terns suspended from tins roof, that lie might always 
have a sercuc and luminous sky over his head, which 
might, in course in time, make him forget the va- 
rious revolutions of the old world. The subjects of 
the foolish emperor, enraged at his conduct, rose in 
rebellion, and demolished his splendid palace. In 
order to transmit to posterity this event in then* his- 
tory, the Chinese instituted the Feast of Lanterns, 
which has been ever since recognized as an estab- 
lished festival. 

LANTERNS (Japanf.hr Feast of), the fifteenth 
day of the seventh Japanese month is set apart as a 
festival devoted to the honour of parents and ances- 
tors. Every Japanese, whose parents are still alive, 
considers this a happy day. On the evening of the 
thirteenth, the I fays (which sec), are taken from 
their eases, and a repast set before them of vegeta- 
bles and fruits. In the middle is seta vase in which 
perfumes are burnt, and other vases containing 
flowers. Towards evening lanterns suspended from 
long bamboos, are lighted before each gravestone, 
and a supply of provisions laid down for the refresh- 
ment of the spirits of the dead. The same cere- 
mony is repeated on the fifteenth day of the month. 
Before daylight ou the sixteenth, the articles placed 
at the graves are packed into small boats of straw, 
provided with sails of paper or cloth, which are car- 
ried in procession with vocal and instrumental music 
to the water-side, where they are launched by way 
of dismissing the souls of the dead who are supposed 
now to return to their graves. “ This festival,” says 
Titsingh, speaking of its celebration at Nagasaki, 
“ produces a highly picturesque effect. Outside the 
town, the view of it from the island Desiraa is 
one of the most beautiful. The spectator would 
almost imagine that he beheld a torrent of lire pour- 
ing from the hill, owing to the immense number of 
small boats that are carried to the shore to be turned 
adrift on the sea. In the middle of the ryght, and 
when there is a brisk wind, the agitation of the 
water causing all these lighty tc dance -to and fro. 
produces an enchanting senfle. The noise and 
bustle in the town, the sound of gongs and the 


voices of the priests, combine to form a discord that 
can scarcely be conceived. The whole bay seems to 
be covered with igne» fatui \ Though these barks 
have sails of paper, or stronger stuff, very few or 
them pass the place where our ships lie at anchor. 
In spite of the guards, thousands of paupers rush 
into the water to secure the small copper coin and 
other tilings placed in them. Next day, they strip 
the barks of all that is left, and the tide carries them 
out to sea. Thus terminates this ceremony.” 

L.VSTH1LA, a malignant deity worshipped by 
the inhabitants uf the Molucca Islands. To this 
evil being all tin* Sito * or wicked spirits are subject. 

LAO.SVNAtTES, officers in the. (ireek church, 
whose duty it id to collect together the deacons and 
the people. 

LAO T,SE, the founder of the Chinese sect of the 
TAOISTH (which sec). 

LATHR-ECS, a surname of Apollo at Cnlydon. 

LAF11 KI A, a surname of Artnnis at Caledon. U 
was also a surname, of Athena. 

LAFHUIA, a festival celebrated every year at 
Tatra* in Achaia, in honour of ArUum. 1’ainmniun 
gives a minute description of the mode of its cele- 
bration. Around the altar of the goddess were 
placed a number of pieces of green wood, each six- 
teen yards long, and steps were made to lead up to 
the. altar. The festival opened with a gorgeous pro- 
cession, which marched to the temple of Artemis^ 
followed by the priestess, who rode in a chariot 
drawn by stags. On the second day animals of dif- 
ferent kinds were sacrificed, by being thrown alive 
on a pile of dry wood, which had been previously 
laid upon the altar, and was now set on tire. Tliua 
the animals were consumed. 

LATH YSTI rS, h surname of /.vug, and also of 
Dioitysti*, probably derived from a mountain in 
Ibjcofia. 

LAIRS (Lat. a stone), a surname of Jvjnttr at 
Rome, a stone being sometimes set up as a sytnlad 
of the god, and in several representation** of this 
deity he was made to carry a stone in his hand in- 
stead of a thunderbolt. 

LAPLANDERS (Religion ok;. This couutty 
is the most nortliomly part of Europe, bordering in- 
deed upon the Arctic. Ocean, Both t he I^ipp* and 
the Finns appear to have occupied a much larger 
portion of Scandinavia than they at present possess. 
These two people, however, are supposed to belong 
to duiinct races, characterized by different physiolo- 
gical and psychological peculiarities. The Lapp if 
remarkable for his obstinacy, suspicion, and child* 
tallness, while the Finn is noted for his energy and 
austere earnestness. The Lapps consider it an hon- 
our to belong to the Finns, but the jfirmtf look upon 
the Lapps with the most contemptuous disdain. It is 
not unlikely that tin* lApps were the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Finland and Ksthonia; and that at 
some remote period they had been conquered by the 
Finns. The whole country of Lapland is divided 
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into three parts, bearing the name •>( KiiHumn, Swed- 
ish, and Norwegian Lapland and Finiuark. 

The religion of the Lapps approaches at various 
points to that of the Finns. (See Finns, Religion 
OP.) They seem to have had the same Supremo 
Deity, under the name of Jumala , who was probably 
the same with 'I'fwr, whom they worshipped in con- 
junction with Storjunkare and /iron a, the latter being 
considered as the god of the sun or fire. They wor- 
shipped also A jrktt } whoso image was of wood, and 
Stourra who was always represented under the 
figure of a stone. Ajeka was adored as the author of 
life, and the supremo ruler of the human nice. His 
image was usually kept in a sort of rustic temple, forrii- 
ud of branches of fir and birch, and raised in the rear 
of their huts. A rude table placed in the middle of 
the sanctuary served at once for an altar ami a 
pedestal for the idol, which was the trunk of a birch- 
tree. In selecting the special tree for the purpose, 
a birch with a round root was sought as being best 
adapted to represent a human head. For the con- 
venience of tlm doily, a nail with a small (lint was 
pul. into the hand of the idol that he might strike a 
light whenever he chose. Behind him, and round 
the edge of the table, the horns of the deer that had 
been sacrificed to his honour were arranged in heaps, 
and immediately in front was placed a box Idled 
with small pieces of flesh, taken from every part of 
the victim, with imdtcd grease poured over them. 

The Laplanders held Stourro l*asso as a favourite 
household deity, every family having an image of 
him in the form of a rough stone, which they might 
happen to have found in the mountains, with a re 
semblance, however remote, to a human figure, which 
they imagined to have been impressed upon it by the 
god himself. The stone, which was usually large, 
was placed upon a little mound with a pile of rein- 
deer's horns behind it; other smaller stones were 
ranged around the large one, that which was nearest 
in size to it being called the wife of the god, the third 
in degree hie son or (laughter, and the rest his ser- 
vants. Kegnard, a Frenchman, who travelled in 
Lapland in 1681 , mentions having seen such stones 
as those now described, which he alleges were still 
secretly worshipped by the Laplanders, though at 
that time they were Avowedly Christians. It was 
plain to Regnard that they regarded these stones 
with reverence, from the alarm which they mani- 
fested on his attempting to carry them away. They 
expressed great dread of the vengeance of the of- 
fended god, and their fears were instantly quieted 
when the traveller desisted from liis threatened 
spoliation. 

The Laplanders usually sacrificed to their deities 
at the fall of th^year, and none but men were allowed 
to officiate or oven be present on such occasions. 
It was usual at these sacred times to erect a new 
statue to A jeka) who was allowed one every year. 
Before sacrificing a deer to the deity, they inquired 
by means of the magic drum (see Drum, Sacked), 


whether the intended victim would be acceptable or not 
to the god. The mode of solviug this important ques- 
tion wan by fastening to oue of their magic rings a 
few hairs taken from the neck of the victim, and by 
laying them upon the head of the drum, which was 
then beaten by one of the party. If, in consequence 
of the concussion, the magic ring should turn and 
point to the figure of the god who was to be propi- 
tiated, such a movement was regarded as an infal 
lible sign that he would he well pleased with the 
oblation. But if, notwithstanding the violent con 
emotion made by beating the drum, the magic ring 
remained motionless, it was considered to he an un- 
favourable omen in ho far as that particular deity 
was concerned. The offering, therefore, was devoted 
to another deity, and the same ceremony" wa» re 
newed, with the hope of better success. 

In their sacrifices the Laplanders presented the 
horns of the reindeer as an oblation to the deity, and 
the mouth of the idol was smeared with fresh blood. 
When the image was placed on the top of an inac- 
cessible height, the victim was sacrificed at the foot 
of the mountain, mid a stone dipped in its blood was 
thrown as far as possible towards the image. By this 
ceremony they imagined that they had fully acquitted 
themselves of their duty to the god. A nut her pe- 
culiar custom was to place branches of trees upon 
the. consecrated stones twice a-year, pine branches 
in the summer, and birch branches in the winter. 
While, thus engaged, they were in the habit of judg- 
ing of the disposition of the god by the weight of 
the stone which represented him. If it was light, 
the god was thought to be propitious, but if it was 
so heavy as to be immovable, the god was imagined 
to ho angry, and his vengeance was dreaded. The 
spots where these idols of stone were found were 
called holy mountains, a name which some of them 
retain to this day. The Laplanders seem to have had 
no official priesthood, but any one who wished to pro- 
pitiate a deity, consulted the drum, and performed 
the. sacrifice himself. Reindeer were their principal 
offerings, but in some cases dogs were also used as 
sacrificial victims. Divine honours were anciently 
paid in Lapland to the sun, and also to the spirits of 
the dead, but neither the one nor the other was 
worshipped under any material representation. When 
victims were destined to he sacrificed to Bake or the 
sun, they were distinguished by a white thread ; and 
when they were destined to be devoted to the spirits 
of the dead, they were marked by a string of black 
wool. In most cases it appears that a part of the 
deer offered in sacrifice was eaten by the worsliiji- 
pers; sometimes it was buried, but little seems to 
have ever been given to the gods except the bones 
and horns, and occasionally a portion of the en- 
trails. 

Besides the spirits of the dead, the Laplanders 
believed in the existence of Jphles (which see), or 
aerial spirits, and JLid them a sort of adoration. 
Scheffer supposes that the idea of these spirits is 
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connected with the appearance of the angels to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem at the birth of our blessed 
Lord. At Christmas Eve, the Jidda are supposed 
to float in the air in greater numbers, ami the re- 
mainder of the articles of food used on that occasion 
are put into baskets and suspended on the branches 
of trees for the refreshment of these spirits. 

LAPSED CHRISTIANS, a name given to those 
among the early Christians who, amid the severe 
persecutions to which they were exposed, lost their 
courage, and resorted to measures which were re- 
garded as a virtual denial of the faith, and which 
actually excluded them from the communion of the 
church. Many of these wen? afterwards seized with 
strong feelings of remorse, ami made earnest appli 
cation for restoration to tho fellowship of the faith- 
ful. Hence numerous eases of this kind came under 
the consideration of the church, which from their 
novelty and delicacy led to considerable ditlerence of 
opinion. The state of the controversy in the. third 
century on the subject of the restoration of the 
lapsed is thus clearly stated by Meander: “The 
question now arose, whether their wishes should lx; 
complied w'ith : — was their petition to he absolutely 
rejected, or should a middle course be pursued, by 
bolding out to them, indeed, tin* hope of being re- 
stored to the. fellowship of the church ; hut before 
the privilege was actually granted them, by subject- 
ing their conduct to a longer probation, and requiring 
evidence of continued penitence? Should tho same 
course be pursued with all the lapsed, or should the 
treatment be varied according to the difference of 
circumstances and the character of the offences? 
The Church at this time was still without any gen- 
erally acknowledged principles of Church penance in 
cases of this sort. There was one party who were 
for refusing to grant absolution, on any conditions, 
to such as had violated their baptismal vow by one 
of the so-called mortal sins. Following that Jewish 
principle which did not allow ail duties to be regard- 
ed alike as duties to 6W, and all sins alike, as sins 
against God, men made an arbitrary distinction — 
for which they cited as their authority the passage 
1 Samuel ii. 25, — between sins against Cod and 
against man ; and to the former was reckoned every 
act of denying the faith, though the degree of guilti- 
ness, if the denial was simply a yielding to the wet- 
ness of sense, might be far inferior to that involved 
in some of the so-called sins against man. Cyprian, 
who was in the habit of calling Tertullian especially 
his teacher, might perhaps, from the study of that 
father's writings, have received a bias towards the 
principles of the more rigid party with regard to 
penance. 

M But if Cyprian was an advocate of this principle 
when he first entered on the episcopal office, yet, 
cherishing as he did the heart of a fatlyr towards 
his church, he could not fail to be shaken by the 
great multitude of the lapsed^ who, sometimes with 
Utter tears of repentance, /ntreated him to grant 


them absolution. Must all those, many of whom, at 
for example, the liheUatki, had fallen only from de 
feet of knowledge, and others from simply yielding 
to the flesh under the severity of their tortures, re 
main for ever excluded from the blessed community 
of tlmir brethren, and, in Cyprian’s view, from that 
Church in which alone* was to be found the way to 
heaven ? The patemul heart of the bishop revolted 
at tlie thought, but he dared not Act hero upon his 
own responsibility. In this state of indecisiou ho 
declared that the fallen should he received and ex- 
horted to repentance; hut that the decision of their 
fate should he reserved to that time when, on tho 
rest oral ion of pe.icc. the bishops, clergy, and churches, 
in joint and cam ions deliberation, after having exa- 
mined the question in all its hearings, should he able 
to unite, on some common principles, in relation to a 
matter where every Christian was so deeply inter- 
ested. Besides, there wn« a great dilVcrcnee between 
the offences of those fallen brethren. While some, 
merely to avoid tho sacrifice of their worldly posses- 
sions, had, without a struggle, even hastened up 
to the altars of the gods; others had fallen only 
through ignorance, or under the force of torture. 
The disorders of the times made, it impossible to 
ermine carefully into the difference of offence.*, and 
tin*, difference of moral diameter in the individuals. 
Moreover, those that had fallen should, by practical 
demoiiMnilioii of their penitence, lender themselves 
worthy of re admission to the fellowship of the 
Church,-' and the pci scout ion itself presented them 
with tho best opportunity for this. ‘Ho who can 
not cmliiru the delay, 1 says Cyprian, 4 may obtain 
the oroun of martyrdom. 1 " 

While some pastors were disposed to adopt very 
severe measures in the ease of flu* lapsed, the great 
majority agreed in fallow in;; a uniform course of 
discipline which mbjrrlt d tin- lapsed penitents fo a 
term of probation, shorter or longer according to tho 
aggravation oi tin ir fall. Those who had been com- 
pelled agairut tlnir will to engage, in idolntious 
practices were rostoied immediately on application. 
TIioh* who apostatized ns soon au they were hi ought 
before a heathen tribunal, or who after boldly avow- 
ing their belief in ChriMiaimy, lapsed into idolatry 
while, confined in prison, were, subject! d to a proba- 
tion varied according to circumstances. Those, how 
ever, who deceived the n.ir.* is.’ rates by purchasing 
an indulgence, or by allowing then slaves to bo tor- 
tured instead of them, were visited with a heavier 
discipline. But those of the lapsed who underwent 
the most rigorous treatment were the I'raditvres, as 
they were called, who had given up their Bibles to 
be burned by tin heathen. This was accounted a 
most heinous offence, and such as were convicted of 
it were excluded from the church for ten, twenty, 
arid even thir:y years; nay, some,4ere not admitted 
to the fellowship of the faithful till they had reached 
their lying bed. It sometimes happened that lapsed 
Christian;, who had been sentenced by the ebturdi 
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to a protractor] probation, focnrno impatient under 
the infliction, and procured leaf in ternals in their 
favour from fail Id ul awthsnurH who had boldly con- 
fronted martyrdom in the caiisc of Klirint, and whose 
! certificate would nalumJIv rJiirv great weight with 
it in the estimation of their fWloiv-OhristiiifiH. l’liis 
practice, in course. «»f time, gave rise to ^rwit abuse, 
exciting ill flic minds of the confessorH themselves a 
fueling of spiritual pride, which was deeply injurious 
to their progress in the divine life, and leading some 
of them to indulge I lie unscripf urul notion, tlmt by 
their Hii/Teriiigft they had expiated their sins. Some 
of them, accordingly, in their certificates to the 
lapsed, expressed themselves with a tone of autho- 
rity as if their word was sufficient to exculpate and 
discharge their fallen brethren. 

Cyprian took a determined stand against the ex- 
aggerated reverence paid to these con lessors, and the 
false confidence which men put in their inlcrresMioii. 
But while thus faithfully protesting against the mi 
due respect shown to the confessors, Cyprian was so 
inconsistent rh himself to yield to the prevailing 
spirit of the multitude, which was not a little en- 
couraged by the countenance received from tin* Ko- 
man church. In A. i>. 251, it council was bold of the 
North African church, to which Cyprian belonged, 
and the vexed question of the lapsed having been 
carefully considered, it was resolved to adopt a mid- 
dle course between that excessive severity which 
cut them off from all hope, and a lax indulgence in 
complying with their wishes. In re '/aid to those, 
however, who evinced no signs of repoiitanee in their 
conduct, but who first expressed a desire for the 
communion when on their sickbed, the synod de- 
clared that siieh a desire should not be granted. 
The guilt of the Lapsed Christians huh more ur less 
heinous according to circumstances. Hence the 
distinction into the T/urrijictiti f the Sucr\fk‘itti t and 
the I/ibellatici , whose different characters led to dis- 
putes upon the subject of discipline in the early 
Christian church. 

In the case of clergymen who lapsed in time of 
persecution, it was laid down as a rule that they 
might on repentance be restored to the peace of 
the church os laymen, but they were not allowed 
to officiate or communicate as ecclesiastics any 
longer. Cyprian says, that this was the rule at 
Home and over all the world, if bishops or any 
other lapsed in time of persecution, to admit them 
to do penance, in the church, but withal to remove 
them from the function of the clergy and hon- 
our of the priesthood. It was accounted a heinous 
crime in any minister to refuse to receive and recon- 
cile penitent lapse rs after they had made canonical 
satisfaction. The clergyman who wos'guilty of such 
manifest abuse of ministerial authority was to be 
dv posed. because! ho was thereby guilty of grieving 
Christ, who said. ** There is joy in heaven over one 
putter that repentdl!.’* See APOSTASY, CenbuKES 
(Ecclesiastical). 


LAHAH1UM, that port in the interior of an ancient 
Homan house which was appropriated to the Law 
or household gods, and where the morning devotions 
were wont to be offered up. 

LAR EXT ALIA, a festival among the ancient 
Romany which was held in honour of Acca La- 
Jtr.NTiA (which see), the nurse of Romulus and Re- 
mus. It was also observed in honour of the Lara 
generally. 

LAKENTIA (Acca). See Acca Lake.ntu. 

LARKS, the household gods of the ancient Ro- 
mans. The word is most probably derived from far, 
friendly, because families regarded them as spe- 
cially watching over their interests. The Lares, an 
tutelary spirit*, were .sometimes confounded with the 
souls of deceased persons. Thus Apuleitis considers 
the private or domestic Lares to have been the spirits 
of the dead who had acquitted themselves well iu 
this world ; while the spirits of the unhoimun-l dead 
wandered about, frightening people under the name 
of !*urvtr or Lnnure *. The Lares were believed to 
watch over the interior of every ihiui'h household, 
and to preserve from injury both hi.* family and his 
property. Yet they were not regarded as di vinities 
like the Kcnates, but as guard tan spirits, whose place 
was the chimney-piece, and whose altar was the 
domestic hearth, on which each individual made 
offerings of incense to them in hie owu house. Ovid 
speaks of only two Lares, and these, like the IVn- 
ates. were worshipped m the form of little figures or 
image* of wax. cart hen ware, or terracotta, and of me- 
tal, especially silver. Their dress was short, to indi- 
eatc their readiness to serve, and they held a unit ot 
horn of plenty in their hands, its the emblem of bos- 
pitalirv and good housekeeping. Tat ins, king of 
the Sabines, is said to have built a temple to the 
Lares. Plutarch distinguishes them, like the genii, 
into good and evil : and rhev were also divided into 
public ami private. The public Lares vvt re placed at 
the intersection of roads, and on the highways, being 
esteemed the patrons and protectors of travel lorn. 
There were 1 /ires of the cities, and I .ares of the 
country. When the Roman youth laid aside the 
bull, which was a heart-shaped ornament worn till 
they wore fourteen years of age, they dedicated it to 
the Lures. Slaves, also, when they had obtained 
their freedom, hung up their chains to these deities. 
At an early period the Romans offered young people 
in sacrifice, l>oth to the Lares and Penates; but in 
course of time human sacrifices were abolished, and 
animals substituted, particularly hogs, in the case of 
public offering* ; while iu private, wine, incense, 
poppv -heads, woollen bandages, and images of straw 
were presented. The Lor fumiUari* was regarded 
as an essential part of the household furniture, and 
was carried with the family wherever they went. 
Servius Tullius is said to have instituted the wor- 
ship of tlie public litres, and though for a time it 
declined in important it wa* renewed by Augus- 
tus. There was a tei&ple to the leaves at Rome ia 
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the Via Sacra, in which there were two image*, sup- 
posed to be those of Romulus and Remus, with the 
stone figure of a dog placed in front of thorn. The 
apartment in a wealthy house where the images of the 
1-ares stood, was called the Lakauh'm .which see). 
Pious peoplo prayed to the.ni every day. but they 
were more, specially worshipped on the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides of every month. Wlu n a Unman 
household sat down to meals, a portion of the food 
was offered to the Lares. On unv jm ful occasion 
wreaths of dowers were tastefully thrown innmd rindr 
images. When a bride enured the house of h.*r 
husband for the first time, she made a solemn sacri- 
fice to the Lari' <«, invoking them to be propitious to 
her throughout her married life. 

That the practice of having household gods or 
Lares existed in early times is plain from the ter- 
aphim, which were in the possession of faifmtt in 
Mesopotamia, as we dud noticed in lien. \xri. 111. 
“And Luimn went to shorn* his .sheep: and Ihirlud 
had stolen the iju;t::“s that were her fat In ri,” TIicm* 
teraphim, wlii-’h are mentioned fmpeutly in the 
Old Testament. are alleged bv the J< wbh writers to 
have been images in the shape of men, <»i at lea*r with 
a human head, and to have h.-<n placed in nicies in 
the wall with lamps burning bcloie them. Sec Tr.lt 

APHIM. 

LAT (Al). The deity having this name, which 
means in Arabic, “ the goddess." was worshipped by 
the ancient Arabian tribe, of Tfrnkif, who dwelt al 
Taif to the eastward of Mecca, The temple of Lni 
was al a place called Nukluh. 

LATEKANUS, a deity mentioned by ArnobutK 
as presiding over InarlliK tri.ide of briiks. Soiiui 
have supposed him to be identical with 

LAT1ALIS, a surname of Juptin\ :i« the prcnd‘ 
ing deity of Latium. In bis honour the Latin Frrur 
were atm nail y ohserwd on the Alban Mount. 

LATIN.*: FKKLK. .Sec Flrm: Latins. 
LATIN CIIUKLIl. See Romk (Ciirnriv 
or). 

LATIN CHURCH » Eastkkn). Inthhim parts of 
the East where the. Latin tongue was spoken, Chris- 
tianity had many of its early eon verts, and Cfcsarea, 
which was the Roman capital of Ratal ine, gradually 
rose in eeclesiaMiwii importance. until it* asserted a 
superiority evett over Jerusalem. In the fourth cen- 
tury, when Christianity became the established reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire, multitude* of devout pil- 
grims resorted to the Holy Land, that they might 
visit the hallowed scenes of Hible history ; mid 
when monanticism was introduced from Egypt into 
Syria, various establishments of monks were formed 
in different parts of the country. These institutions 
were available both for the Eastern and the West- 
em churches. But when the Monophysite contro- 
versy, toward the end of the sixth century, divided 
the inmates of these Syrian monasteries iilto different 
religious parties, and the eager contest for superiority 
ms commencing between tm bishop of Constantino- 


ple and the Pope of Rome, Uregory VI IL raised a 
hospice at Jerusalem for the special Accommodation 
of tin* Western pilgrims. One effect of I he crusades 
j was to advance the interests of Koine in the East. 

while the professed object of these expeditious was 
j to li In* rate the Christians of the Creek or Eastern 
church. Thus has the I .atm church ever maintained 
a brain h in close communion with her in the East, 
but in comparison of the Orthodox Apostolic or 
lirvek church, it lias always taen a feeble remnant 
The only remains indeed, of the church of the cru- 
sade:' are tho moiwintencH of the Terra Santa, whom' 
in mule:' are Warn okam monk*', to whom are intrusted 
Lith the guardianship of tlm holy places, mid tin; 
spiritual supi riuleiideiieo of that mutill part of the 
pnpuhitioii which adhere* to tin* Latin ritual. Tho 
superior of Uicm* monk*, who bean* the title of thu 
“ Most lleveretid Warden," holds bin appointment 
diredly from Rome. The support of the monant-cricrs 
which are twenty l wo in number, ia derived from 
the Society tie /Vo/»m/<iW»f Fate, kb well iih from 
the putwifios best owed by I he tiavelhrs wlm avail 
llu , niH.'lvr.s of the lumpitality which these hmtiiu- 
turns aff.nl. Resides these monks of tho Teira 
Santa, there sue ollici moment ie eNtablbluneiitn in dif 
feivni pails of PulentiiH*. On Mount (Vinci in 
found the convent of Kims, which is among tho 
hugest, most hub>t(intial, and best regulated in the, 
land, and the fugh ultai of the (‘Impel is reared over 
the lepntid euve when* Elijah dwell. The former 
building was rurctifly destroyed by Abdallah Pasha, 
but it lias been reconstructed on a mmc magnificent 
scale. The Carmelite friars have had an institution 
on this mountain fi.iin time iiumemorial. The 4V 
pue.hiiiK, also, have missions al licit ill, Tripoli, I>u 
masen^j Aleppo, ami on Mount Lebanon, wlieie also 
the Jesuits Iwue lung bad a r< aulence. Hctmta h)J 
IIicm-, I lie La/atite'* have /bur imcuomi in J’ataline, 
and there is an apostolie. vicariate ol Aleppo. Tho 
Jesuits, in vaiio ns parts of the East, aware of tho 
unpopularity winch alluelic-ito their name, hamuiuc, to 
| themselves the denomination of LnmriNts, und other 
| tides, whh.lt may •■owci.m! their / caI chanwtcr. Since 
the origin of the Society, rite J< suits luivo had mis- 
rion a among the Las tern Christiaic, where, by the 
establishment of ftc.hooL and other inc.ane, they have 
succeeded iti gaining over larjre iwmhrr.i in Rome. 

J)r. Wibon , in )um ‘ Lands of thn llible,* give# art 
account of the at ate of the Lantern Latm church at 
Smyrna : u There arc in Smyrna one Homan Catho- 
lic bishop Oirdihiftbop/ and sixty ‘even priests. Of 
the latter, forty are Mwiilnr or parish clergy, nine are 
Capuchins, seven are ZocfAlnnti, ten are Lazarists, 
and one n> a Dominican. . . . Thera are also 

twelve * Sorter# of Charity. 1 In Smyrna there art 
shrefi large chunk* ■* and two chapel*. One of the 
latter it in the Frun'h Seamen’s Hospital. There is 
&l»o a thurrh at Rajah, ami another at ftarnabfit. 
Tho churches in Smyrna are usually known by the 
uam*H of Frcncli, Austrian, aud LazarUt. The re 
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I gularly officiating clergy in the Kn in.li church are the 
Capuchins; in the Austrian, the*. Zocralonti ; arid in 
the Lasurist, the Luxuri^t priest*. Tho Capuchins 
and the Zoccidonti have c.vh a monastery. The La- 
zarUu priests have an eluim-nlary school of about three 
hundred boys. The 1 Sisters of Charity’ have a 
school of about three hundred girls. . . The col- 

lege of the Propaganda in under the direction of the 
bishop, and co.. tains about two hundred pupils, fifty 
of whom board in the establishment. Most of the 
professors arc of the secular clergy. Among them 
ant three A rmeuo Catholic priests. Languages arc 
chiefly raughf in the Propaganda. . . Few con- 
versions to the Roman Catholic faith, as far os we 
know, occur in Smyrna and the vicinity. The sys- 
tem is principally aggros* ivo, we apprehend, by 
means of the schools. Considerable, numbers of 
youth, ovqii Protestant youth, arc thus brought un- 
der tho influence of the Koman priesthood ; and tin* 
result will probably be, either that, they will bceoino 
papists, or he indirtcrent. to all religious. Among 
tiie Protestants there are few who are decided- 
ly anti 'Koman Catholic. Of the papal popula- 
tion in Smyrna and tin: adjacent villages, wo cannot 
hpeak with certainty. There, arc probably from 
eight to ten thousand. This estimate does not in- 
clude a few papal Armenians and Crocks.'' 

At Antioch there are Maronite, Cnitecl Creek, and 
Syrian patriarchs, am) elsewhere an Armenian and 
a Chaldean patriarch, all in eoinuumion with Koine, 
and it is calculated that in Asiatic Turkey alone 
there arc not fewer than l.tHKMHK) wlm acknowledge 
the supremacy of Pope Pius IX. Thu adherents of 
the Latin church at Constantinople are under the 
apostolic vicar of that place, and enjoy the civil pro 
tectiou of tho European amhassadois, not being con- 
sidered as direct subjects of the. Porte. The con- 
verts from the (Leek to tho Latin church form a 
i distinct religions community under the name of the 
Greek- Catholic or Mt:tsiim: Cm; urn (which serf. 
LATIN VERSIONS. See lliin.r.. 

LAT1TU1MNAIU ANS, a term applied to those 
divines in England, who, in the seventeenth century, 
endeavoured to bring Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Independents into one communion, by compro- 
mising their differences. Among these may he men- 
tioned the highly respected name* of ('hilling worth. 
Cud worth, Tillotaon, and Stilliiigtleet. These men, 
and others who Agreed with them, were zealous sup- 
porters of tho Church of England, without, however, 
regarding tho Episcopal form of Church government 
as essential to tho constitution of the Christian 
vJ lurch. They were not disposed, therefore, to ex- 
clude from the communion of the church those who 
simply preferred other forms of worship and disci- 
pline. Attaching less importance than many of 
their brethren to L strict adherence to creeds and 
confessions, they were ready to merge the Anumian- 
iam which then pn* willed in the Church of England, 
and the Calvinism which prevailed among the Pres- 


byterian-* and Independents, in the wider and more 
comprehensive designation of Christians. Hence the 
rise of the name Latitudinarians , which was applied 
to tiioso men who, lamenting the divisions which 
existed among Christians, were disposed to extend 
the hand of Christian brotherhood to all who held 
those points which they regarded as essential to sal- 
vation. 

LATONA. See Lkto. 

L ATRIA, that species of worship which by Ro- 
manist writer* is regarded as due to God alone, it 
is yielded also to the host or consecrated wafer. 
See Aimikation. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See Mormons. 

LAUDLST1, a society which wan instituted in 
Florence A. i>. 1310, for the performance of religious 
laud*. This society still exists, and is in active 
operation. 

LA CDS, the name which was given t«> the ser- 
vice. which followed next after the nnrturn hem re the 
Reformation. The Lauds are now merged in tho 
Matins. The term LuW/risaLo frequently appliid 
to hymns in church music. In the Church of R unit! 
Lauds are appointed for cock -crowing, or before 
break of flay. fSce C’anonk al Hoi r*.; 

LA ED'S LITURGY. See Covj.nantf.rp. 

LAURA, a name given to a cluster of small cells 
in which monks in ancient times lived together in a 
desert, each monk occupying a separate cell. The 
most celebrated Lauras mentioned in ecclesiastical 
history were situated in Palestine. 

LAUREL, a plant which was -acrid to A^W/otho 
god <d’ prophecy, and much used by those who pre- 
tended to inspiration. The head* of ancieiir seers 
were usually adorned with laurel wreaths, whih they 
carried tn their hand a laurel branch by way of a 
magic wand. 

LAURENCE /St.\ KF.uri.AR Canons of, a 
KmnEh Oder of Religious in the province of Dau- 
phine in France. It is said to have been founded by 
St. Ren edict, in tho sixth century, and to have con- 
tinued to flourish for a consult ruble time. At length 
the irruption of the Vandals destroyed the monastery, 
but it was rebuilt in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and granted by Odo, Count of Savoy, to a monk 
of the name of Gerard, and his canons. This donation 
was confirmed in 1006 by Cumlvert, bishop of Turin, 
who added to it above tony additional churches. Hy 
this moans the Order was considerably enlarged, and it 
speedily lvccame so important that the Popes and the 
Counts of Savoy bestowed upon it various special 
privileges. It Iwul formerly thirty priories. 
LAVACRUM. See Font. 

LAVER, one of the vessels of the ancient Jewish 
taliemaele, used by the priests to wash their liande 
and feet tefbre entering upon their holy ministra- 
tions. No detailed account i* given in Sacred Scrip- 
ture of its^ form or dimensions, but reasoning by 
analogy from the braWn sea in the temple, it has 
been generally supposeAthat the laver was of a cir 


I 
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cularform. It stood between rbo table of the con- lour cubit p in circumference, and rested on Imsei 
cremation and the altar, ami is dcscvilvd by Moses ns and wheels of brass. 

having had a toot, that is a kisis or pediment upon In the* second temple the haver stood between the 

which the lawr rested. This ves* l was constructed altar and the porch, not directly before the altar, 

from the bmsen ornaments winch the women had but removed towards the north. The siae and nu a i 

presented for the use of the tabernacle. It }<* gen- sun* of this vessel is not described in the Sacred 

orally believed that the haver stood upon another Writings, but the Jewish Jiabbis have professed to 
basin more wide and shallow, like a cup on a saucer ; ei\e a minute account of it. The mode in which the 
aud that the latter received from sewral *pou(s in pi,uc-s oflinthun: in the Inver was conducted is thus 
the upper liasin the water winch was allowed to described. The priest laid his right ham! upon bis 
escape when the priests washed iltemt-ehcs whh the rb/ht foot, and his loft hand upon his loll foot, mid 
water which fell from the upper basin. How tin* while the water ran from the spout ha stood in a 

priests washed their baud- and their foci at the lu\< i tUoopim* postuu* and washed hk bunds and tout, lie 

is uncertain. “That they did not wash." Buy* the that went about the service with miWHshen hand# 
Kditor of the Pictorial IJiblo, “in either the l«w»r or and loci in the morning was liable to death by the 
its base seems clear, because then the water in which hand of t hid. and if a ptic-i was denti More, yet 
they washed would have been rendered impure by be durst not uflirinli' Iwfoio In- had bat Inal, During 
those who washed before or with tiiein : and as ».\»* the *o» \ iee he must Maud upon the bate pnvcuieitt ; 
know' that Orientals do not hke to wash in a basin, bis body must be linflied m cold wain In-lore be cu- 
after our manner, in which tin* water with which vv»* tried; th**n he was to wn:h his hands and teet, and 
nmum-nee washing i* clearer than that with which Maud in thin linen and on the cold pasum-nt fill the 
we iit.ishj but at a falling stream, where each Miere* time of his mimstralion. 

liu* affusion is of clean watei. wc imdine to think The typical design of the Inver was ob\iuu*ly to I 
I hat the priest" either washed ihrirf-olvoF with the leneli the of the inward purifiMition of tin* j 

m leant as it fell from the spoilt into the ba*-e, or old, under tie* outward emblem of the washing of j 

else received in proper vo^sek no much wat**r iui the body; and if t hi:* inward purify was necessary to I 
they needed for tic* occasion. The Orientals, in all who would serve (iod faithfully, more espet tally | 
their washings, make use of a vcsm! with a long \ue? I be cultivation of it iitcmuhenl upon thoM- who 
spout, and wash at, the stream width issues from were ntlicinlly engaged in the tnini.'lmtioiiH of the, ; 
thence, the. waste water being received in a basin sancluaiy. 'rims while the altar on which the vie- ; 
which is placed underneath, This seems to us to tims vvi n* nfb-ivd v.;e- a symbol ot justification, llm , 
illustrate the idea of the Inver with its base, as w -II later with its purifying fountain was a symbol ot ! 
us the ablutions of the priests. Tholuvn had thus its sam tiiieaiion. j 

upper basin, from which the at ream fell, and the under LA V Mli t )F If! t i L\ KliATION, a name seine j 
Pusiii for receiving the water; or it is quite times eiv»n m the rally ( hi iMiau chuieh to tin; or- *i 

compatible with the Mime id< a and practice to up ctiu;m< -• * n !hrii e iv.h. jl 
pose that, to prevent ton *rr*oit an e\j.e»»dir.:i- ol IWH.'N V tht L «m.in roddoss, wlm patron- ! 
water, they rocened n quantify in m pa raff* ve.'.-elc. ’ i/.td end •mdub i>i p<-i>nm o! every kind. j 

using it /e* de*e ribod, and the has** mTion.; the 1 L\\M f J a|| ll M N*»- IV.hli.U u M. j 

water which in washing fell irom tin ir handi an.! , LWS a t« j m v.Jm h a iwd in the* Mined Writings [ 
teet. This expiatin' ion. although it sc* ms In n« pin- i i/nd'-r a i.im* of iliMer^nf FiL'iut'ca'innr. Sometunen j 
liable, is, necessarily, litrie more ihnii Lntjer *ural j if is < nqbo • .1, i„* in lie- Hook of iVilm.s, to <i« note 1 
The Jewish commentators soy that any k»nd of wa'ci ; the wln.lt os' tin r* id *d will jti‘ (bid :ti » onluitied in j 
might l>e used for the. la vt-r; but that the water was 1 tin* Itihle. <)n son.«- oe«*aioous it impiie. flu whole j 

to be changed every day. They also state that nb . n ,, .u:i**n of the Jew*, and on i.th«r i.i I -uh u is i 

lution liefnre entering the tabernacle was'ii; no i«m limit* -I t'* their ritnid or ft r- ne.oud «.h'. ■'uhim.h, nod ! 
dispensed with. A man might be period ly eb an, j id. o n. a -ill! m »n r.-if lieted s< i,, iiu- l>e«-alogne j 
might Ik? quite free from any ceremonial impunU , 1 m Ten (*■ immuidue nt «. Ins. n.i pie /•"« however, j 
and might even have washed his hands and fr**t la- J it hieinlie* ♦}*»• I>ii\v of NaJm* in-- ril.'d on the con*- \ 
fore he left home, but still he could by no inea.M 1 scieuci^ of uun, and ih* -efi/re binding upon tJiem by j 


j enter the tabernacle without previous ablution at the . the amliotity of thm (’nator. j 

! laver." ] h.\l\ r « Jo* .»k tiii ). See ,b,y or THi: J,aw. 

| ] In the temple of Solomon there was a very larg*' I LAW . s*** Oka i. Law. \ 

laver of bnt**s, called the molten sea, which iwi j LAW ■ Wirir* ,"<** Ilniu.. 

‘ cubits in diameter, five deep, and thirty in circum- j LAWVLliS. a t* rm applied by the Jews to thoM 

! fmmee. In addition to the bra 7 .cn sea, there were j who itit«-rj»r« t* d and ! oiponndcd I the Mosaic Law, 

ten s.naller Livers of brass, which were wtoated mor" e«p- • •ally the J laditionarjeor Oral law. A 
| on the north aide, aud five oiythc soutn side of tb*. j lawyer ;*.»•] a wri Ik- were evidently synonymous 

; ’ conn. The flesh of the viufmis that were sacrificed ; v. - r k-. :*« is evident from a comparison of Mat. ixii. 

« i was washed in these smally laver*, which were each j and Mark Aik 2>4, the fcainc person being styled 
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in the former passage a lawyer, and in (he latter a 
scribe. Basnage regards the lawyers as identical 
with the modern Cakaitjib (which see), iuasmuch 
is they adhered closely to th<* # tcxt of the Law, ami 
totally disregarded all traditions. Dr. Macinight, 
hr trover, alleges that the duty of ihe Jewish lawyers, 
Itn tly so called, was to give them solves up to the 
private study of the Law, while the employment of 
the scribes was to expound the haw in public. 

LAY BA PTH VI. In the early Christian church 
it was required that none should dispense tho ordi- 
nance of baptism in ordinary eases, except the regu- 
lar iriistrrs, but in cases of extremity, where an 
ordained minister was not at hand, and the candidate 
was thought to be near death, a layman was allowed 
to baptise. This doctrine is still maintained in the 
Church of Koine, and even a midwife is allowed, 
where a priest is not within reach, to bupl ize an in- 
fant in its dying moments. Considerable difference 
of opinion exists in the Church of England on the 
subject of Lay Baptism. 

LAY BROTHERS. See Buotiii.rs (Lay). 

LAY CHANCELLORS. See C’liANm.T.on*!. 

LAY COMMUNION. See Communion (Lay). 

LAZAR1TES, an order of monks instituted in 
Franco in the seventeenth century by M. Vincent. 
They have a seminary in the suburbs of Paris. Tho 
Jesuits assume this name in various parts of the 
Continent to conceal their real character. 

LAZARUS (St.), Day or, a festival of the 
Church of Home, observed on the *2 1st day of Febru- 
ary, in memory of i^izarurf a painter, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, in the reign of Theodosius lcono- 
dastes. This saint was distinguished as a painter 
of images, and on this account he incurred the re- 
sentment of tho Emperor. No sufferings, however, 
could deter him from his favourite employment, and 
in Bpite of persecution, therefore, he persist ud in 
paiuting images. On this account his memory is 
held in vonoration by Komnnbts. 

LE, tho ultimate immaterial element of the uni- 
verse, according to tho philosophical system of Con fit - 
etas, the Chinese sage. It is the Absolute regarded 
in association with material essences, and manifest- 
ing itself in virtue of such association as the cause 
of organiantion and of order. With this principle 
the spirit of man is strictly one and consnbstantial. 
The Le therefore is identical with the Tae-kirih, the 
Absolute or literally the Great Extreme. Beyond it 
as the highest pinuacle of heaveu, the one ultimate 
power, the entity without an opposite, no human 
thought whatever is capable of soaring. Itself in- 
comprehensible, it girdles the whole frame of nature 
animate and inanimate. From it alone, as from the 
fountainhead of being, issued eveiything that is. 
Creation U the periodic flowing forth of it. u The 
Absolute is like a stem shooting upwards; it is 
parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and blossoms ; - 
forth it springs incessantly, until its fruit is ftdly I 
*pe* yet even then the power of reproduction never | 


ceases to be latent in it. The vital juice is there 
aud so the Absolute still works and works indefi 
nitely. Nothing hinders or can hinder its activity 
until the fruits have all been duly ripened and acti 
vity gives place to rest.” 

LEADER (Class), a lay-officer among the We*, 
leyan Methodists. Every person connected witii 
the denomination is a member of some class ovet 
which there is a Leader , whose duty it is to see eacli 
person in his class at least once a-week, in order t* 
inquire into their spiritual condition, aud to give suck 
exhortations, consolations, warnings, or reproofs, at 
may be suited to their peculiar condition and circum- 
stances. lie must also receive what each is willing U 
give to the poor, or to the support of gospel ordinances 
The leader is required to meet the minister and 
stewards of the society once a- week, in order to in- 
form the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
walk disorderly, and will not be reproved. It is his 
business also to pay to the stewards every week what 
he has received from hi** cUiks in the week preceding, 
and to show his account of what each person has 
contributed. The Class- Leaders being the most 
numerous officers in tho whole communion, have 
great influence, more especially from their permanent 
residence, not being liable to removal as the minis- 
ters urc. No person can be admitted into the Wea- 
le)an Society if he is objected to by the Class- 
Leaders : nor can any one be excluded from church 
ftllowship without their coneutrenco. Females are 
also in many cases Class- Lenders, the members of 
their class being females. See Mr.Tiiolu.sTS (Web* 
IjTYAN). 

LEADERS’ MEETING, tho lowest of the infe- 
rior courts among tho Wesleyan Methodists. It is 
composed of tho travelling preachers stationed for 
the time being in the circuit, along with the Stewards 
and Class-Loaders whether male or female. In 
every chapel, congregation, and society, there is a 
Leaders’ meeting. The consent of this court is 
necessary to the admissiou of a member into the so- 
ciety, or the appointment or removal of a Leader or 
Steward. Along with tho Trustees of the chapel, 
the Leaders’ meeting has the power of determining 
whether or not the sacrament of the Lord’s Sapper 
shall be dispensed there ; and they have the charge 
of the fund for the relief of poor and distressed 
members of the society. See Methodists (Wes- 
lfyan), 

LEAGUE AND COVENANT (The Sole**). 
See Covenant (The Solemn League Am). 

LECANOMANCY, a species of divination pec 
formed by means of a bason with wedges of gold or 
sliver marked with certain characters. The wedgei 
were suspended over the water, and the demon for 
mally invoked, when he gave the response in a low 
hissing sound passing through the fluid. See Dm- 
nation, 0 . 

LECHEATES, a s tasra* of Zem, under which 
he was worshipped at yUiphera. The name was 



LECTERN-LEGENDS (Romish). 


applied to him is the lather of Athen a, and the pro- 
tector of women in childbed. 

LECTERN, the reading-desk in ancient churches 
in Englaud. It was generally constructed of wood, 
but at a later period it was commonly made of brass, 
and formed in the shapo of An eagle with out- 
stretched wings. 

LECTICARH, a name sometimes given to the 
COPMTJR (which see). 

LEGT10NAR1UM, a calendar of lmoua to bo 
read during Divine service in Christian churches. 
The most ancient work of this kind is generally i 
thought to ho Uippolytus’s Canon IWhalia, which, 
however, points out only those lessons suited to the 
festivals. There exists a Lcctionariwn which has 
been attributed to Jerome, but is generally believed 
to have been the production of a much later writer. 

ome time after, however, there were several calou 
dars composed for tlio use of the French churches, 
the oldest of which is the Lcctumarium Gallieaiium, 
See Lessons. 

LECTISTERNUJM, a ceremony observed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans on occasion of extraor- 
dinary solemnities. It was performed by placing 
the images of the gods on couches, with a rich feast 
set before them. The most remarkalilo ceremony of 
this kind was the Eptduvi JovU or Feast of Jupiter 
at Rome, which was celebrated in the Capitol where 
the imago of Jupiter was made to recline on a couch, 
while tho statues of Juno and Minerva were placed 
on chairs by his side. 

LECTORS. Sec Readers. 

LECTURERS, a term applied before the Refor- 
mation to persona who were appointed to read lec- 
tures before the universities. Afterwards the word 
was used to denote ministers in England who, deriv- 
ing a stipend from a sum of money mort ified by some 
wealthy individual, or from voluntary contributions 
under the license of the bishop, preached in parish 
churches at such times as not to interfere with the 
ministrations of the regular incumbent. TJie appoint- 
ment of lectureships, both in London knd through- 
out the country, was ono of the modes by which 
the Puritans sought in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
that of James 1., to supply the lack of ability and 
piety in the established churches. The High Church 
party looked upon these efficient lecturers with great 
contempt, and Archbishop Laud regarded them with 
feelings of jealousy and no little uneasiness, more es- 
pecially as many of the nobles retained private lec 
turers in their mansions, and employed them to preach 
on their estates and in the neighbouring towns. At 
Laud's suggestion the king instructed the bishops 
to suppress lectures if preached in parish churches 
in the afternoon, and to substitute catechetical lee- : 
lores in their place. Nay, the archbishop went j 
tether, and procured an act to be payed in 1633. I 
confiscating to the king's uy the money which had j 
beets appropriated to the jmppovt of these lecture- j 
•tip*. Tina enactment, h /never, did not succeed in | 


abolishing these useful institutions, and in 1637 
Laud persuaded the king to issue instructions pro- 
hibiting lecturers from preaching unless they would 
consent to say the Common Prayer in hood and sur- 
plice — hi condition with which of courso they refused 
to comply. During the Commonwealth, lecturers 
were favoured, and consequently increased in num- 
ber. After the Restoration, however, the Act of 
Uniformity inflicted a heavy b!ow r upon the system 
of lectureships, enacting as it did tliat no person 
should be allowed or received as a lecturer unless he 
declared his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
Thirty -Nine Article? and the Rook of Common 
Prayer, mid in the use of all the rites, ceremonies, 
forms, and orders therein contained. The same ad 
enjoined that prayers should always ho read before 
a lecture was ddiu-red. Lecturer* of parishes in 
England are now generally chosen by the vestry or 
principal inhabitants, and arc usually afternoon 
preachers. There are also lecturers in connection 
with most cathedral churches, and various lecture- 
ship* have Wit founded by pritatu individuals, such 
os the Hoyle, the Hampton, and the lluhtean Lec- 
tures. 

LEGATE, a cardinal or bishop whom the Pope 
sends ha his ambassador to sovereign princes. 11c is 
the vicegerent arid reply sen tat ive of His Holiness, 
invested with plenary powers to act in his stead at a 
foreign court. There are three kinds of Legates. 

1. Legates d latere, sent from his side, or directly 
from him, invested with most, of the functions of tho 
Pope himself. They ran absolve ex communicated 
persons, call synods, grant dispensations in cases re- 
served to this Pope, fill up vacant dijfiiitics or bene- 
fices, and hear ordinary appeals. Cardinal Wolsey, 
and also Cardinal Pole were legates of this kind. 

2. Ltyati Nati, Med i as hold their commission by 
virtue of cilice. lJidiuy the Keformalion the Arch 
bishop of Canteiln/rv licit! this Aperies of legal in e 
authority in England. 3. Jsynti J)ati , special Legal** 
holding their authority from the Pope by special 
comiuiMtion. For tho time being they are superior 
to the other two orders, Such legates began to \us 
appointed after the tenth century, and they often 
stretched their authority to a most unwarrantable 
extent. They held councils, promulgated cation*, 
deposed bishops, and issued interdict* at their dis- 
cretion. The function* of a Legate cannot be exer- 
cised until he is forty mile* distant from Rome. 

LEGENDS {Komjmi). wonderful narrative* pro- 
fessing to treat of the IW« and supernatural doings 
of the saints of the Romish calendar. The Lqjmd was 
originally a book used in the Roman Catholic church, 
containing the lesson* that were to be read at divine 
service. Hence the live* of saint* and martyr* c a me 
to be called Isgmtl*. because chapter* w«e tob*r*ft$ 
out of them at matins, and iu the Rectories of the re 
hgious house*. The Golden Legend is a collection of 
the lives of the saint*, composed by John de Vore- 
gine, vicar-general of the Dominican# , and afterwards 
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(Urokbbhpp of Gene#, who died in 1208. The Bn~ 
piwy abound* in legend* of saint*, which" every Ro- 
mish priest is bound daily to peruse. For the edifi- 
cation of the laity of the church of Horne, Alban 
Puller's laborious English work, entitled * Lives of 
the Saints,’ contain* Legends of more than 1,600 
Saints, male and female. The grand treasury of llo- 
raifh Legends is the gigantic work of the Bollan- 
dists in Latin, entitled ‘Acta Sanctorum, 1 the Acts 
of the Saints, which has already reached moro than 
fifty folio volumes, and will probably, before it is 
completed, contain at least 30,000 saints. This 
work was begun by a Jesuit of the name of Bollan- 
dus, and was continued at Brussels by a succession of 
editors, until the breaking out of the first French 
Ho volution, towards the end of the last century, 
when it had reached its fiftieth volume. An addi- 
tional volume lias since been published. A recent 
addition has beou made to the Legends of the Ho- 
mish church by the publication, in 1846, of the 
lives of five saints who were canonized in 1831). 
This latest contribution to Komiah Legends was the 
work of Cardinal Wiseman, who has thus employed 
himself in giving currency to stories which savour 
more of the literature of the Middle Ages than of 
the enlightened literature of the nineteenth century. 
See Breviary. 

LEGION (Thf. Thundering), a mime given to 
a legion of Christian soldiers in the army of Marcus 
Antoninus in his war against the Marcomanui, in 
A. D. 174. Eusebius, on the authority of Apfdima- 
rlus and Tertullian, rotates that the soldiers of this le- 
gion, being reduced to extremities by a sevore and 
protracted drought, fell down upon their knees, and 
prayed to God, when immediately a violent thunder 
storm came on which dispersed the affrighted Ger- 
mans, and the copious showers which fell refreshed 
the soldiers of the emperor. The result was, that 
the Roman army was victorious, and in commemora- 
tion of the event, the emperor conferred upon the 
Christian soldiers the name of the thundering legion, 
while he himself ceased to persecute the Christians. 
The miraculous event, as recorded by Eusebius, has 
given rise to considerable difference of opinion among 
the learned, some attributing it to supernatural, and 
others to natural causes. The following view of this 
much-controverted subject is givou by Noander: 

In this account, truth and falsehood aro mixed to- 
gether. In the first place, it cannot be true tliat the 
emperor was led to put a stop to the persecution of 
the Christians by any event of tide time ; for the 
bloody persecution at Lyons did not take place till 
three years afterwards. Again, the ‘thundering 
legion, 1 or 1 the twelfth of the Roman legions, ' had 
borne this name from the time of the Emperor Au- 
gustus. The fact at bottom, namely, that the Re* 
man army, about 'that time, was rescued from a 
threatening danger liy some such remarkable provi* 
denoe, is undeniable. Tim heathen themselves ac- 
knowledged it to he the work of Heaven ; they 


ascribed it, however, not to the Christian^ God, not 
to their prayers, but to their own gods, to their Ju- 
piter, and to the prayers of the emperor, or of the 
pagan army ; to say nothing of the blind superstition 
which attributed the storm to the spells of an Egyp- 
tian necromancer. The emperor, it is said, stretched 
forth his hands, in supplication to Jupiter, with the 
words , 1 This hand, which has never yet shed human 
blood, I raise to thee. 1 There were paintings in 
which he was represented in the attitude of prayer, 
and the army catching the rain in their helmets. 
The emperor has expressed his own conviction oi 
the matter upon a medal, where Jupiter is exhibited 
launching his bolts on the barbarians, who Lie stretch- 
ed upon the ground ; and perhaps, also, at the dose 
of the first Book of the Monologues, where he men 
lions, among the things for which he was indebted, 
not to himself, but to the gods and his good fortune, 
what had happened among tlm Quades. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that this remarkable event can have 
bad no influence in changing the disposition of the 
emperor towards the Christians. But it by no 
means follows that the latter are to be charged with 
making up a false story. The matter admits of a 
natural explanation. It is not impossible that, in 
the thundering legion, there were Christians ; per- 
haps a large number of them; for it is certain that 
it was but a party among them who condemned the 
military profession. And although it was difficult 
for Christians at all times, and especially under an 
emperor so unfavourably disposed, to avoid partici- 
pating, while connected with a Homan army, in the 
rites of paganism, yot they might succeed in doing 
so under particular circumstances. The Christian 
soldiers, then, resorted, as they were ever wont to do 
on like occasions, to prayer. The deliverance which 
ensued they regarded as an answer to their prayers ; 
and, on their return home, they mentioned it to their 
brethren in the faith. These, naturally, would not 
fail to remind the heathen how much they were in- 
debted to the people whom they so violently perse- 
cuted. Claudius ApolUnaris, bishop pf HierapoKs 
in Phrygia, might have beard the story, soon after 
the event itself, from the Christian soldiers belong- 
ing to this legion, which had returned to its winter 
quarters in Cappadocia; and he introduced it, either 
in an apology addressed to this emperor, or in other 
apologetical works. Tertullian refers to a letter of 
the emperor, addressed probably to the Roman Se- 
nate, in which he owns that Uie deliverance was due 
to the Christian soldiers. But this letter, if it con- 
tained, in so many words, a statement of this sort, 
must, as appears evident from the above remarks, 
have been either a spurious or interpolated one. It 
may be a question, however, whether the letter con- 
tained any distinct affirmation of this sort,— whether 
the emperor may not have spoken simply of noldia% 
and Tertullian explained it, according to fee «m» be- 
lief of Christie* aohfierfk He expresses himself; al 
any rate, with some deppe of hesitation. How the 
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Christians might possibly sometimes interpret the 
religious profession of the heathens according to the 
principles of their own faith, is shown by another 
account of this event, which we find in Tertullian. 
It is in these words : * Marcus Aurelius, in the Ger- 
man expedition' also, obtained, through the prayers 
offered to God by Christian soldiers, showers of rain, 
during that time of tliirst. When has not the land 
been delivered from drought, by our genicnlations 
aud fasts V In such cases, the very people, when they 
cried to the God of gods, who alone is mighty, gave 
our God the glory, under the name of Jupiter.’" 

LEGISTS. See Decketkjts. 

LEIBNITZ (Philosophy of). This eminent 
German metaphysician was bom at Leipzig in 1648, 
and died in 1716. His philosophy was throughout 
a system of pure idealism. (See Idealists.) Spirit 
was divorced from matter, soul from body, and the 
sole principle of connection between the two was 
that of a pre-established harmony, which enabled 
them mysteriously to move in concert without in* 
ffuenciug each other. Change, therefore, whether 
occurring in matter or in mind, is caused not by an 
influence from without, but by an internal moving 
mfluetico from within. Thought, therefore, while it 
corresponds with external objects and events by a 
universal law of harmony, is simply & consciousness 
of changes which are taking place in the soul itself. 
At the head of the whole system of Monads, which 
constitute the material aud spiritual worlds, Leibnitz 
placed the Deity, whom he termed the Monad of 
Monads. Each of these monads is in some degree a 
mirror of the universe ; all of them are acting spon- 
taneously, for it is the property of all beings to act, 
and yet they are all of them subordinate to the order 
of the best possible universe, for Jjcibnita regarded 
optimism as essential to the very notion of God. 
Thus liberty is in this system combined with neces- 
sity. 

While Leibnitz sought to invent a philosophical 
system which should liarmonizc all the apparent dis- 
cordances of the universe, he aimed afko at a recon- 
ciliation between philosophy and Christianity, in 
opposition to the sceptical dualism of Bayle, against 
whom he wrote his ThcodicSc. He held with Des 
Cartes and Spitiosa, that clearness is the "measure of 
truth. The true, he alleged to be that which does 
not contradict itself, and that for which a sufficient 
reason can be adduced. The first principle proves 
the possibility, and the second the reality. The first 
is the criterion of necessary matter, and the second 
of contingent matter. 

LeSbnits, however, though he laid down several 
important principles, had been prevented from re- 
ducing the whole to a regular system. This task 
was reserved for Christian Wolff, his distinguished 
correspondent said friend, who, an thef death of his 
master, was regarded as thytoost eminent expositor 
of the lierfhottaam phik onty. Wliile professing to 
‘Hew in the fee tsteps/of his great predecessor, 


Wolff considerably modified the system of monads, 
so as to establish a decided difference between mat- 
ter ami mind in their real essence; and while he 
retained the theory of pre-established harmony, lie 
confuted it to the mutual influence of soul and body. 
In conducting his philosophical researches, this dis- 
tinguished commentator on Leibnitz adopted the 
geometrical method, and considered all truths as 
holding to each other relations analogous to those of 
numbers. Thus mathematical demonstration came 
to h\ applied to questions of pure metaphysics, and 
following the example of Wolff, a school arose which, 
though it flourished for a time, speedily gave way to 
a more rational method of liandling metaphysical 
topics. 

LE KE, orio of the Sacred Books of the Ctmfuci- 
tmi&to of China. It is the Acknowledged guide to 
rites ami manners, prescribing rules for all the rela- 
tionships of life, And the established orders of so- 
ciety. See Kinh. 

LKMUKKS, spirits of the dead, which were be- 
lieved by the ancient Homans to return to tlm world, 
and annoy ami torment the living, more especially in 
the darkness of the night. Certain ceremonies wore 
resorted to annually on tho Oth, 11th, and 13th of 
M/iy, in order to awrt the evils arising from the 
visits of these mischievous spectres. The twister of 
the house rose at midnight, find going oulsido the 
door made certain signs. He then washed his hands 
in spring water, and turning round took black beans 
into Iuh mouth, which 1m afterwards threw behind his 
back that the Lem urea might gather them. 11c then 
uttered some words, again washed his hands, made a 
noise, arid called to the spirits nine times to Iki gone. 
From this time they lust their power to do injury. 
Ou the three days set apart for these ceremonies, all 
the temples were shut, ami it was accounted unlucky 
for women to marry not only during the three days 
of the Lemur alh, as they were called, but through- 
out the whole of the mouth of May. 

LENA*: A. Bee Dionyhia. 

LKNiEUB, a surname of Dionysus (which sea), 
as being the god of the Lena# or vintage. 

LENT, a season of fasting which precedes the fes- 
tival of Eatt&r, and is supposed to have been intro- 
duced with the view of commemorating our Haviour’s 
temptation, and his fasting forty days m the wilder- 
ness. At first it seems to have been a voluntary 
fast, continuing forty hours, corresponding to Friday 
and Saturday Imfore Easter, and comprising the en- 
tire period "during which our Bedcemer lay in the 
grave. In process of time this fast underwent eon* 
siderable clmnges, and from a voluntary it became a 
regularly prescribed fast, observed not by penitent* 
and catechumen* only, but by Christians getmBy. 
In the fifth and sixth centuries the filet was extended 
to thirty six days. Tbs tout which were after- 
wards added to make it forty days, were introduced 
either by Gregory tlte Great in the efcth century* at 
by Gregory IL in the eighth. This feet, styled the 
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eartUvdlf from m to vale, * farewell- lleflh,' began with 
Ash- Wednesday, and ended with the Saturday be- 
fore Easter, which was observed with great solem- 
nity, and Was denominated the great sabbath. The 
entire Week before Easter was termed the Great 
week, and Passion week. The forty days of the 
Fast of Lent are sometimes accounted for by refer- 
ring to the example of Moses, Elias, and our Lord, 
all of whom fasted forty days. The Fuat of Lent 
does not include all the dayA between Ash- Wednes- 
day and Easter, the Sundays not being counted be- 
cause the Lord’s Day has always been held as a fes- 
tival, and not as a fast. See Easter. 

LEIFSIC CONFERENCE, a disputation which 
took place at Leipsio in 1631, between certain Lu- 
theran and Reformed divines in Germany, with a 
view to the accomplishment of a union between the 
two churches. They discussed all the articles of the 
Augsburg Confession, to which the Reformed were 
ready to subscribe, and also set forth a formula of 
union, or rather an exposition of the articles in 
controversy. The Conference, however, led to no 
satisfactory result. 

LEIFSIC DISPUTATION, a public discussion 
which was held at Lcipsic in 1519, between John 
Eckius on the otic side, and Carlsiadt and Luther on 
the other. Tt began on the 27th of June, and con- 
tinued till the 13th of July. During the first week 
Eckius and Carlstadt disputed respecting free-will. 
During the second week Eckius disputed wit!) Lu- 
ther respecting the primacy of the Pope. In the 
third week Eckius again disputed with Luther on 
repentance, purgatory, indulgences, and priestly ab- 
solution. The last three days were spent in dispu- 
tations between Eckius and Carlstndt. The univer- 
sities of Paris and Erfurt were proposed and accepted 
as judges of the disputation. Luther, however, re- 
served to himself the power of appeal from the uni- 
versities to a council. But no decision was come to 
on the discussion, and every one commented on it 
according to his own feelings. “ At Leipsic,” said 
Luther, 14 there was great loss of time, blit no seek- 
ing after truth." Tbit important discussion, how- 
ever, was not without fruit. The arguments of 
Luther, though they failed in convincing his oppo- 
nent, sunk deep into the minds of not a few, who 
were simply present as hearers. Polhuider, the 
secretary and friend of Eckius, was won over by this 
discussion to the cause of the Reformation. John 
Cellarius, a learned professor of Hebrew, who lud 
been one of the most violent opponents of the Re- 
formed doctrines, underwent a complete change in 
his religious views. Prince George of Anhalt, then 
only twelve years old, was so convinced by Luther’s 
reasonings, that he fearlessly ranged himself on the side 
of the Gospel. The effect upon the minds of the 
students also was so strong, that great numbers of them 
repaired to Wittemheig that they migV sit at the feci 
of Luther. The 1 «ipsic disputat ion , however, accom- 
plished, above all, a signal benefit to the cause of truth, 


in the holy impulse which it gave to Mebuicthon 
“From that hour," says D’Aubignd, 14 his extensive 
learning bowed before the Word of God. He re- 
ceived the evangelical truth with the simplicity of a 
child; explained the doctrine of salvation with a 
grace and perspicuity that charmed all his hearers ; 
and trod boldly in that path so new to him, for, said 
he, 4 Christ will never abandon his followers.’ Hence- 
forward the two friends walked together, contending 
for liberty and truth, — the one with the energy of 
8t. Paul, the other with the meekness of St. John. 
Luther has admirably expressed the difference of 
their callings. 4 1 was bom,* said he, 4 to contend on 
the field of battle with factions and with wicked 
spirits. This is why my works abound with war 
and tempests. It is my task to uproot the stock 
and the stem, to clear away the briars and under 
wood, to fill up the pools and the marshes. T am 
the rough woodman who has to prepare the way and 
smooth the road. But Philip advances quietly and 
softly; lie tills mul plants the ground; sows and 
waters it joyfully, according to the gifts that God 
has given him wiih so liberal a hand.’" The great- 
est effect of the di«cus*-ioii. however, was that wliich 
was produced ou the mind of Luther himself. 
u ‘ The scales of scholastic theology/ said he, 4 fell 
then entirely from before my eyes, under the trium- 
phant providence of Doctor Kck. 1 The veil which 
the School and the Church had conjointly drawn 
before the sanctuary was rent for the reformer from 
top to bottom. Driven to new inquiries, he arrived 
at unexpected discoveries. With as much indigna- 
tion as astonishment, he saw the evil in all its mag- 
nitude. Searching into the annals of the Church, 
he discovered that the supremacy of Rome had no 
other origin than ambition on the one hand, and ig- 
norant credulity on the other. The narrow point ol 
view under which he had hitherto looked upon the 
Church was succeeded by a deeper and more ex- 
tended range. He recognised in the Christians of 
Greece and of the East true members of the Catho- 
lic Church ; and instead of a visible chief, seated on 
the banks of the Tiber, he adored, as sole chief oi 
the people of God, an invisible and eternal Redeem- 
er, who, according to Ins promise, is daily in the 
midst of every nation upon earth, with all who be- 
lieve in His name. The Latin Church was no longer 
in Luther's estimation the universal Church ; he saw 
tlie narrow barriers of Rome foil down, and exulted 
in discovering beyond them the glorious dominions 
of Christ." 

LEONES (Lit. lions), a name which, according 
to Porphyry, was given to the priests of Mtikrot 
among the ancient Persians. 

LEOMSTS, an appellation given sometimes to 
the WAUumns (which see), because of their con- 
nection with%Leona or Lyons in Franco. 

LEOPARD- WORSHIP. The leopard is a for- 
midable animal, and is neld in great dread by the 
natives of different parts^f Africa. It is all the 
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more dreaded in consequence of a superstitious no* 
don which preveils, particularly in Southern Guinea, 
that wicked men frequently metamorphose them* 
solves into tigers, and commit all sorts of depreda* 
tions without the liability or possibility of being 
killed. Large villages are sometimes abandoned by 
their inhabitants, because they are afraid to attack 
these annuals on account of their supposed superua 
tural powers. In Dahomey this animal is accounted 
so sacred that if any one should kill it. he would be 
held to have committed sacrilege, and would be of- 
fered up in sacrifice to propitiate the offended god. 
The people of that country look upon the leopard as 
representing the supreme god, whom they call Seh, 
worshipping him with the utmost reverence. Should 
any man be killed by a leopard, his relatives, in- ' 
stead of lamenting over the event, rejoice that he 
has been taken, as they believe, to the land of good 
spirits ; and in token of their satisfaction, they treat 
the animal with the utmost kindness. Leopards 
seem to have abounded in Egypt, as on the momi 
mental ho priests offering incense are usually clothed 
in a leopard's skin. Sir John G. Wilkinson tells iia 
that this leopard-skin dress was worn on all the 
principal solemnities, and that the king himself 
adopted it on similar occasions. 

LERN/EA, mysteries celebrated at Lorna in Ar- 
golis, in honour of Dr.MF.TKU (which see). 

LESSONS, portions of Scripture appointed in 
many churches to bo read in the course of Divine 
service. In the ancient Jewish church the reading 
of the Old Testament Scriptures formed a most 
important part of the worship of tho synagogue. 
The Books of Moses were divided for this purpose 
into fifty-four sections, corresponding to the Sab- 
baths in a year, one being allowed for their in- 
tercalated years in which there might be fifty-four 
Sabbaths. These sections were n»ad successively one 
on each Sabbath. When a less number of Sabbaths 
occurred in a year, two sections were read together 
as one on the last Sabbath, so that the whole Penta- 
teuch might be read in the course of a yfcar. Selec- 
tions were also made from the historical and prophet- 
ical books, which received the general name of the 
Prophets. One of these selections was read every 
Sabbath-day along with the corresponding portion of 
the Law. Hence in Acts xiii. 15, we find the Jews 
at Antioch in Pisidia reading the Law and the Pro- 
phets. In the early Christian church the reading of 
the Scriptures was an essential part of public wor- 
ship, at which all persons were allowed to be present. 
The portions read were partly taken from the Old 
Testament, and partly from the New. Justin Mar- 
tyr is the first who mentions the reading of the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles together with 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, This writer 
also mentions a special officer in the chuceh called a 
Reader, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures, 
after which an exhortation of ci posit ion bearing on 
the pan na ges mad was delivered by the minister. 


The Apostolical Constitutions enjoin the reading ot 
the Scriptures as an important part of public wor- 
ship. At first there was no established order for the 
reading of them, but afterwards the bishop appointed 
the lessons* Even as late as the fourth amt fifth 
centuries, instances occur of such appointments by 
the bishop. « The earliest division of the New Tes- 
tament,*' says Coleman, “ was into the gospels and 
the epistles corresponding to the law and the pro- 
phets of tho Jewish scriptures. This division ap- 
pears in tho writings of Tertullian and irtmmua, and 
must, accordingly, have been anterior to thair time. 
The reading was directed according to this division, 
one h'Kftmi from each Wing read alternately. Be- 
tween the reading of them Psalms were sung, or 
selections trout the Old Testament wore road. Whan 
there was nothing peculiar to direct the reading, tho 
scriptures were road consecutively, according to 
their established order ; but this order was inter- 
rupted on their festivals, and other occasion*. At 
Easter the account of the resurrection wn* read from 
e.ich of the evangelists successively. The season of 
Pentecost, from Easter to Whitsuntide, was set 
apart for the reading of the Arts of the Apostles. 
The Western church connected witji this the read- 
ing of the Epistles (> f thu Apocalypse. During 
J^'nt Genesis was read; and as early as tho third 
century tho book of Job was read in Passion week. 
In a word, though we have no complete order of tho 
lessons read through the year, it is to be presumed 
that tho reading was directed by an established rule 
and plan, especially on all the principal festivals and 
solemnities of the church." 

At the close of the lesson in the ancient church, thu 
audience, knelt down and prayed in some such words 
as these, “ Lord have mercy upon us." The reading 
began and closed with a set form. Cyprian alleges 
that the reader saluted the audience by saying, “Peace 
be with you." This, however, was afterwards used 
only by the presbyter or bishop at the commence 
meat of public worship, and before the sermon. It 
was customary for the reader to awaken attention at 
the outset by saying, “Thus saith the Lord," in the 
Lesson from the Old Testament or from the Gos- 
pels, or “Beloved brethren, in the Epistles it is 
written." At the close of the lesson the people 
frequently responded by saying, 14 Amen, " or “We 
thank thee, Lord," “ We "thank thee, 0 Christ." This 
custom, however. gave rise to so many abuses, that the 
|K*opIe were forbidden to respond, and the minister 
closed the reading of the Epistle* by saying, “Blew 
ed be God," and that of the Evangelists by saying, 
« GJory be to the**, 0 Lord,” At first the reading 
was performed from the Am no (which see), tmt 
afterwards the Gospel and the Epistle, oat of rever- 
ence for these j«arf* ot Scripture, were read, the for- 
mer on tho right hand, and the krfter cm the left d 
the 1 altar, it was the duty of tile snbdeacon to read 
or ' hm»t the Epistles ; and of the deacon to reheane 
the Gospels. The apostolical constitutions recoin- 
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mend both minister and people to stand during the 
rending of the Gospels, while, during the reading of 
other portions of the .Scripture, they sat. Particu- 
lar Lessons from the Gospels and Epistles were 
rood on certain Sabbaths and festival days. These 
special Lessons were tenned Pertcopee. Their ori- 
gin has been much disputed among the leanicd. 
Some have traced thorn to apostolic times ; others 
allege that they originated in the fourth century ; 
while others still trace them back no farther than 
the eight!) century. 

The arrangements of the Church of England, in 
reference to the Lessons appointed to he road in 
public worship, are thus described by Dr. Hook ; 
“ For all the lirst Lessons on ordinary days, she 
directs to begin at the beginning of the year with 
Genesis, and so continue till the books of the Old 
Testament are read over, only omitting Chronicles, 
which are for the most part the same with the books 
of Samuel and Kings; and other particular chapters 
in other books, either Imcause they contain the 
names of persons, phicos, or other matters less pro- 
fitable to ordinary renders. The course of the first 
Lessons for Sundays is regulated after a different 
manner : from ^Advent to Scptuagesima Sunday, 
some particular chapters of Isaiah are appointed to 
bo road, because that book coutains the clearest pro- 
phecies concerning Christ. Upon SeptuagCHtuui 
Sunday Genesis is begun ; because that book, which 
treats of the fall of man, and the severe judgment 
of God inflicted on the world for sin, best suits with 
a time of repentance And mortification. After Gene- 
sis follow chapters out of the books of tho Old Tes- 
tament, as they lie in order; only on festival Sun- 
days, such as Faster, Whitsunday, Ac., the particular 
history relating to that day is appointed to be read ; 
and on tho Saints' days the Church appoints Les- 
sons out of the moral books, such as 1 Vo verbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Ac., and also from the Apocrypha, as con- 
taining excellent v instructions for the conduct of 
life. As to the second Lessons, tho Church observes 
the same course both on Sundays and week-days ; 
reeding the Gospols and Acts of the Apostles in 
the morning, and the Epistles in the evening, in the 
order they stand in the New Testament ; excepting 
on Saints 1 days and Holy -days, when such Logons 
are appointed as either explain the mystery, relate 
the history, or apply the example to us.” Thus the 
Scripture Lessons are arranged throughout the year 
with a view to the reading of all Scripture publicly 
or privately, according to the calendar, and tho lo- 
gons for Sabbath are such as to afford continuous 
Scriptural instruction, and to lead the worshipper to 
the personal reeding of the Bible for his own edifi- 
cation. 

In the Romish missal each mass 1ms two Scrip* 
tore Lessons ; the 4 one called ( the Epistle/ and the 
other < the Gospel.' The Lessons from the aposto- 
lic epistles are generally much shorter than from the 
gospels. The Scripture Lessons of the church of 


Home are, for the most part, taken from the Vulgate 
version, the version of Jerome. In the Breviary oi 
Prayer-Book of the Botnish priests, there are selec- 
tions given from Scripture by way of Lessons, which, 
however, are neither continuous nor complete, though 
the theory of the Breviary, undoubtedly, is that all 
Scripture should be read through in the course of a 
year. 

LETHE, the personification of oblivion among 
the ancient Greeks and Homans. . They gave also 
the name of Lethe to a river in the infernal regions. 
See IIkll. 

LET! ION, the goddess of childbearing, known 
by various names among ancient heathen nations. 
She was worshipped by tk» Greeks under the name 
of Arlan**, while the Scythians termed her Tomyris, 
and at a later period she was admitted into the mytho- 
logy of Egypt under the name of Lethon. She is sup- 
posed to have been identical with the Latona of the 
Homans. In Egypt this goddess was represented by 
a frog, probably on account of its prolific power*; but 
soon afterwards she was worshipped under thc&mme 
of Buto, and was thought to have the power of driv- 
ing away frogs. On the monuments she is some- 
times called Tenc f and also Jiuto , and at other times, 
in a compound form, Tene-Buto . At first she ap*. 
pears with the head of a frog, and afterwards with 
the head of a vulture, and armed with a bow and 
arrows. 

LKTHRA, now Leire, in the island of Zealand, 
the city of the gods among the ancient Dane**. This 
was the holy place where the nation assembled ft« 
offer up their sacrifices, to present their prayers, and 
to receive the choicest blessings from the gods. 

LETO, the wife of Zen*, by whom she was tho 
mother of Apollo and Artemi*. She was only wor 
shipped in conjunction with her children. Hera be 
ing jealous of her, tut being a favourite of Zous, pro* 
cured her expulsion from heaven, and having been 
changed into & quail, she found a resting-place in 
Delos, where her children were bom, and she and 
they were afterwards worshipped. 

LETTERS CANONICAL. See Canonical 
Letters. 

LETTERS DIMISSORY. See Dikmsory Let- 
ters. 

LETTERS OF ORDERS. When a bishop in 
England ordains a clergyman, either as a priest or 
deacon, he gives him a certificate which is termed 
Letters of Orders. Churchwardens are entitled to 
demand a sight of these letters when any one offers 
to officiate in a parish church. 

LEUCJSUS, a surname of Zm s, under which he 
was worshipped at Leprous in Elis. 

LEUCOPETfQANS, a class of people in connec- 
tion with the Greek church, who adopted the viewa 
of Leucop^m, which proceeded on an allegorical 
> interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

! LEUCOPHBYNE,\ surname of ArimU, nadst 
; which she was worshipped at Leuoophtys in Phry* 


LEVANA— LEVITES. 


I «k wiiere ibe hid a temple, u well m at Magnesia, 
an the Meander. 

LBVANA (from faaore, to raise), a Roman god- 
dew, who presided over the rearms? of new-born 
children* 

MSVlRATB, a law among the ancient Hebrews, 
in virtue of whiuh, when a man died without issue, 
it became the duty of hie next surviving brother to 
marry hie widow, with the view of raining up a first- 
born eon to succeed to the iuhcriiAuce. Michaelia 
derives the name from an old Latin word Uvi * , which 
U laid to signify a husband’s brother. The law was 
more ancient than the time of Moses, having boon in 
operation in Palestine among the Cauaanites and the 
ancestors of the Israelites. Moses indeed, in Lev . 
xviii, 16, explicitly forbids a man to marry lus bro- 
ther’s wife, hut he lays down an important exception 
to this law in Dout. xxv. 6 —10, and the reason of 
this exception was, that families and inheritances 
might be preserved unbrokeu until the coming of 
MessiA. The law, as it previously existed, was not 
e* by Mono*, but simply modified iu various 

tots. Thus lie expressly prohibited the mar- 
\ of a brother’s widow, if there wero children of 
wn alive. lie, no doubt, allowed, and, indeed, 
enjoined the brother to marry the widow of Id* chili}’ 
less brother, but if he was disinclined to take such d 
step, he was not to be compelled to do so, but IumI 
only to declare in court that he had no inclination 
to marry his brother’s widow, and theu he was at 
liberty. But if the brother did not choose to marry 
her, she was not allowed to iinury another man until 
he liad first set her at liberty. This ceremony of 
giving a brother’s widow leave to many again is 
called Camza (which see), or the loosing of the 
hoe. When there were several brothers, the Medi- 
na states, that if the eldest refused, application must 
be made to each of the younger brothers, and if none 
of them would comply, the eldest was to be com- 
pelled either to marry the widow, or to sulumi to 
rhe indignity involved in the Calita. By the <»c- 
mara, both the obligation and the liberty oT marry- 
ing the wife of a deceased brother, are restricted to 
the eldest of the surviving brothers. Among the 
modern Jews, the rabbles invariably enjoin their 
disciples to refuse compliance with the precept, and 
nothing remains of the original institution except the 
ceremony of releasing both {Muties from a connection 
whi ch is nev er permitted to be formed. 

UBVITES, the descendants of Levi, the son of 
Judah* and forming one of the twelve tribes of Is- 
tael Not having joined in the worship of the golden 
calf, they received the high honour of being chosen 
by Jehovah to be the priests of the Hebrews instead 

the Amt-horn* From the tribe of Levi* Aaron 
'««ul his posterity went consecrated to the office of 
The high-priest ranked af the head 
’tmk Of the priests aod Levkesf The other Lovitos 
'JBidkmfA hriMar («%§m dories, bot for the more 
mmU mfkfmmtM Omy ware allowed servants. 


It would appear from Numb. viii. h— 22, that iu the 
first instance the Levitea were solemnly separated 
from the rest of the Israelites, end set Apart for their 
special sacred duties by a peculiar ceremony. Hav- 
ing washed and shaved the whole body, they brought 
a bullock, with a moAt- offering and oil* tmrhe altar 
for a burnt-offering, ami another bullock for a sin- 
offering. Moses then sprinkled them with tyter, 
afU*r which the chief of the Israelites laid their 
hands upon thorn, am) thus consecrated them to the 
work of Lite Lord. The Levi ten, in the presence of 
the people, prostrated themselves before God In 
token of entire aum-ndei of themselves to hit ter* 
vice. Rising from the ground they laid hands upon 
the bullocks, And then slew (hum. Buch were tins 
ceremonies at lending the consecration of the whole 
body of the Iwvites, They *on» not ei joined to 
wear any paituMilar dress, but in the time of David 
those who removed tlm ark were dressed in whits 
rolw. 

The duties of the Levitcs consisted in giving to 
the priests all necessary assistance in the discharge 
of tlieii duties, and in keeping guard round the Ta- 
ber*' and afterwards round tlm Temple. 'When 
" n g through the wilderness, it was the office 

. Invites to carry (he Tahernaelo and all 
, its sacred utensils. They had the (hargo of the 
sacred revenues, and purchased all needful supplies 
of wme, oil, frankincense, and other articles used tor 
religious purposes. In the more recent periods of 
the Jewish state, they slew the victims for the altar, 
and after the time of David they seem to have acted 
as singers and players on instruments in the Tem- 
ple. The Lcvites were divided into three families, 
the Ko/tatftit(# t the (Jertfionitea, and the Meraritt^ 
each of whom born diffeient parts of the Tabernacle 
and its furniture during the journey through the 
wilderness. The laborious duties which devolved 
upon the Lev ites were only disc liarged between the 
ages of thirty and fifty, while the lighter duties wore 
performed between twenty five and thirty, or be- 
yond tiie ago of fifty. In latyr times they com- 
menced the performance of the easier duties at 
twenty years of age. 

From the date 6f the building of the Temple an 
entire change took place iu the arrangements made 
as to the duties of the Levites. The) were? calcu- 
lated to amount to 38,000, and were divided Into 
four classes ; 24,000 being set apart to asmat the 
priests. 4,000 as porters, 4,000 mudeiaus, and 6*000 
judges and genealogists. On the division of the 
land of Canaan, the Levites had forty-eight cities 
assigned to them as places of residence, thirteen of 
which were appropriated to the priests, along wHh 
the tithes of com, fruit, and flattie. The Levites 
paid to the priests the tenth part or aU tharfr tithes* 

lo the ancient Christian ckurcfi the deacon# were 
sometimes called by the name of letffef, to show 
the harmony which existed between the Jewish and 
Christian churches, the bishop corresponding to the 
2a* 


LHA-SSA-MOROU— LIBELL1 PACTS. 


Wgb-priwt, the pwbytMs to the jmeete, and the 
deacons to the LevitoH. 

LHA-S8A-M0R0U, a festival observed annually 
by the of Thibet on the third day of the first 
moon. It is thus described by the AbW Hue : " All 
the Buddhist monasteries of the province of Oui 
open their doors to their numerous inhabitants, and 
yon see great bodies of Lamas, on foot, on hone- 
back, on assus, on oxen, and carrying their prayer- 
books and cooking utensils, arriving tumultuously by 
all the roads leading to Lha-Ssa. The town is 
soon overwhelmed at all points, by these avalnuches 
of J*mas, pouring from all the surrounding moun- 
tains. Those who cannot get lodgings in private 
houses, or in publie edifices, encamp in the streets 
and squares, or pitch their little travelling tents in 
the country. The Lha-Bsa Morou lasts six entire 
days. During this time, the tribunals are dosed, 
the ordinary course of justice is suspended, the min- 
isters and public functionaries lose iu some degree 
their authority, and all the power of the government 
is abandoned to this formidable army of Buddhist 
monks. There prevails in the town an inexpressi- 
ble disorder and confusion. The Lamas run through 
the streets in disorderly bands, uttering frightful 
cries, chanting prayers, pushing one another alwut, 
quarrelling, and sometimes having furious contests 
with their fists. Although the Lamas generally 
•how little reserve or modesty during these festive 
days, it is not to bo supposed that they go to Lha- 
Bsa merely to indulge in amusements incompatible 
with their religious character ; it is devotion, on the 
Contrary, which is thoir chief motive. Their pur- 
pose is to implore the blessing of the Talfi-Laina, 
and to make a pilgrimage to the celebrated Buddhist 
monastery called Morou, which occupies the centra 
of the town. Hence the name of Llia-Ssa-Morou 
given to these six festive days. 1 ’ 

LtBAMIN A, a name given by the ancient Romans 
to denote the buneh of hair which was cut from the 
forehead of a victim about to be sacrificed, and 
which was thrown into the fire as a kind of first- 
fruits. 

LIBANOMANCY (Dr. tibana s, frankincense, and 
aumisja, divination), a species of divination, which 
was performed by throwing a quantity of frankin- 
cense into the fire, and observing the manner of its 
burning, and the small which it emitted. If it 
burned quickly and sent forth an agreeable smell, the 
omen wss favourable, btit if the reverse happened, it 
was unfavourable. 

LIBATION, a practice followed from eerly times 
of pouring liquors, gette*s% wine, upon sacrificial 
victims. The quantity of wine need among the an- 
cient Hebrews for a libation was the fourth pert of 
a hin, or rather ignore then two pfets, which were 
poured upon the victim after it wee killed, and the 
several pieces of it were laid upon the altar ready to 
be consumed by the tames. (See l&lKUMu) JUh 
b e rt eae have among aB heathen nettop* also formed 


a part of the sacrificial ritual, and no true wotahippei 
presumed to touch the cup with his bps before the 
presiding divinity bad his share. In regard to the 
ancient Egyptians, Sir J. 0. Wilkinson says: "A 
libation of wine was frequently offered, together with 
incense; towers were often presented with them 
and many sacrifices consisted of oxen or other ani- 
mals, birds, cakes, fruit, vegetables, ointments, and 
other things, with incense and libation. Wine was 
frequently presented in two cups. It was not then 
a libation, but merely an offering of wine ; and since 
the pouring out of wine upou the ahur was a prett 
miliary ceremony, as Herodotus observes, common 
to all their sacrifices, we find that tho king is often 
represented making a libation upon an altar covered 
with offerings of cakes, flowers, and the joints of a 
victim killed for the occasion. The. Egyptian artists 
did not bind themselves to one instant of time in 
their representations of these subjects. The liba- 
tiou, therefore, appears to be poured over the mass 
of offerings collected upon the altar ; but the&now- 
ledgo of their mode of drawing, and the authonty of 
Herodotus, explain that the libation was poured out 
before the offerings were placed upon it; and in- 
stances are even found in the sculptures of this 
preparatory ceremony. Two kinds of vases were 
principally used for libation, and the various kinds 
of wine were indicated by the names affixed to 
them." 

Among the ancient heathens bloody sacrifices 
were usually accompanied * ith libations, which were 
[ performed by throwing wiue and incense upon the 
| flesh of tho animal, while it wa« burning upon the 
Altar. In forming a treaty with a foreign nation, 
libations always accompanied the sacrifices which 
were offered on such occasions. But libations were 
sometimes made independently altogether of sacri- 
fices. Thus at entertainments it was customaiy to 
pour out a portion of wine aa an offering of thanks- 
giving to the gods. The wine used in libations was 
always unmixed with water, but sometimes they 
consisted of milk, honey, and other fluids, either pure 
or diluted with water. 

LlBELLATICt. In the persecution of the Chris 
tians by Decius Tnyan, an edict wss issued i.s, 
260, requiring Christians to conform to the ceremo- 
nies of the pagan religion, and if they declined to 
sacrifice to the gods, threats and afterwards torture* 
were to be employed to compel submission. Many 
heathen magistrates, either from avarice or a desire 
to spare the Chrisrians, exempted them from seed- 
, icing, provided they purchased a certificate or libel 
; as It was called, attesting that they had satisfactorily 
| complied with the requisitions of the edict Those 
who proceed such a certificate received the name of 
/Ml tMki firi OBswruNt. 

^ I4BE&T PACK (Lst certificates of peace). fa, 
''th* persecution* the Homan Emperors, it fat , 
often happened font Christians through fear of *;**' 
denied the frith of Christ Many persons fa thee* 



LTBELLl PCENlTEimALES-LtBRnTrNES. 


ofcrcumstanc finding themsebe* excluded from the 
privileges of the church, wet* seised with remorse* and 
eagerly longed for restoration to the fellowship of 
the feithfal. In order to fhcilitate their re admis- 
sion, some resorted to individuab who had earned a 
high Christian character by their readiness to endure 
martyrdom for Christ’s sake, and sought from them 
certificates of church fellowship, which they imagined 
would lead to their speedier recovery of their lost 
position among their fcllow-Chmtians. These cer- 
tificates granted by confessors to lapsed Christians, 
were called by the name of Khffl pod*, ami gave nso 
to a keen controversy, in which Cypiuui took an ac- 
tive put. 

LIBELLT PCENITENTJALES (Ut. certificates 
of penitence), documents winch came to bo fre- 
quently issued In the eighth century by the Romish 
priesthood, granting immediate absolution to those 
who confessed their sins to the priest, and declared 
themselves ready to fulfil the appointed penance, 
even though they were not prepared to partake of 
the communion. At the rime when great oftons 
were made for the improvement of ihe church, as 
was especially the ca«e m the age of Charlemagne, 
it was a main object with the ihurch reformer* of 
the period to abolish the liWli jKrrutent tales, whit h 
iiad led to bo many corruptions, and to restoie the 
primitive laws of the churth to theii proper autho- 
rity and force. 

LIBENTINA, a surname of Venn* among the 
ancient Romans, as the patroness of licentiousness. 

LIBER, the name used by the Roman poets to 
denote the Greek Dionysus or the Hucdtus of their 
own prose writers. The name, however, properly 
belongs to an ancient Italian divinity, who, along 
with the corresponding goddess, Libera , presided 
over vineyards and fruit tul fields. The worship of 
these two deities was often combined with that of 
Ceres; and all three had a tcroplo at Home, near the 
Circus Flammius. Libera was considered by the 
Romans as identical with Cora or Persephotte, the 
daughter of Demeior. k , 

LIBERA. Bee Liber. 

LIBERALLA, a festival observed annually by the 
ancient Romans on the 17 th of March, in honour of 
LtBER (which see). It was much more innocent 
and simple in its character than the Baoebanalta ; 
and, accordingly, it continued to be celebrated at 
Rome after that festival waa suppressed. On the 
day on which the Hbtratia were held, a procession 
Of priests and priestesses wearing ivy garlands, 
marched through the city bearing wine, honey, cakes, 


Hi the middle of it a firepan in which sacrifices were 
burnt* Go this JoyM occasion the Roman youths, 
trim had reached thekriateenih year, were invested 
Widths ^ewi^or dross of Angus- 

«b t&at b 1* tjbM the £m m» were 

■album wtbweMttle 1 mmmStj eedBoeatiow- 

liMh 


LIBERATOR, a surname of Juptor % under whidh 
a temple was reared to him by Augustus on the 
Avunttne hill 

UBERTAS, a personification of liberty, worship- 
ped as a goddess by the ancient Romans. Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus built a temple to her honour 
on the Aventinc hill. 

LIBERTINES. In Acta vL 9 , we find mention 
made of a synagogue at Jerusalem belonging to a class 
of poi Rons who are called Libertines. The word Lmsr* 
tim among the ancient Romans, denoted those persons 
nho had been released from legal servitude; and it 
is not mtUktly that the Libertines who had a syna- 
gogue at Jerusalem ma\ have been slaves of Jewish 
origin, or piosclytc* alter miimn illusion. By Gro- 
tius, Vitringa, ami other writers, they are supposed to 
have been the descendant h ot Jewish captive* carried 
to Rome by l'ompe\ and others, but who had obtained 
their liberty. That huge number* of such people 
existed at that tune m Judea, is rendered highly pro- 
bable from a passage which occura 111 the second 
book of the Auualn of Tacitus, where the historian, 
while he describes a certain class of persons as being 
of the rate of Liliorline* 01 froedmen, and infected, 
as he calls it, with foieign, that is with Jewish super- 
stition, tells us at the fuuuc tnno that they were so 
numerous in the reign ol the Emperor Tiberius, that 
fotur thousand of them, who were of ago to cany 
arms, were soul to the island of Baldwin , and that 
all the res* of them weie ordered either to renounce 
their loligion, or to depat t from Italy before a cer- 
tain day. Tins stateim nt of Tacitus, confirmed by 
Buctomus, enables us to account for the number of 
Lifwrhne* iu Judea, and also for their having had a 
synagogue in Jerusalem at the peiiod oi which Luke 
was speaking, which was about fifteen years after 
their banishment fiotn Italy by the edict of Tiberius* 

IJBKRTLVLS a sect a Inch arose in Flanders in 
the sixteenth cnitury, calbug themselves Rpirituals* 
It was founded by certain persons of extravagant 
views, headed by Pocqust and Quintui. Though 
originated in Flanders, the sect made its way into 
France, where it found favour with many of the Re- 
formed, and more especially with Margaret, the 
queen of Navarre, and sister of Francis I. They 
held that God works all tilings in all men, or is the 
cause and author of all hitman act ions, and, therefore, 
they maintained that the distinction which ia com* 
monly alleged between good and bad actions ia un- 
warranted, immorality or sin being impossible. They 
taught that true religion consists « the union of the 
soul with God. and if any man shall succeed In afe 
tabling (Ids by means of habitual conUmpietiott 0* 
spiritual and divine things, ha may thmaftar UftpK 
citiy follow the instincts of his own Batura, Aft! 
whatever he may do he will be free f*m «fe hi this 
world, and united to God in WOttt Co CMC* 
Moshrim supposes this sect to hive bisw d aa o am loi 
from the Begharde, or from ti* B hflmqf As JVm 
Spiritf both of which fonrttmd ia Flitiflhf hi the 



LIBEXHKIDES— LIGHTS OP WALTON. 


fourteenth And fifteenth centime* Calvin devoted 
a special treatise to the exposure of the errors of the 
Liber tfaet, which were spreading rapidly among the 
Reformed both in Ffoudci* and in France. By his 
faithfulness, in pointing out the eironeous nature of 
their opinions, Calvin gave gieat offence to the 
queen of Navam, who, though she had neither im- 
bibed their sentiments nor joined their sect, was 
favourably incline d towards the leaders, whom she 
regarded as good men. As soon as the Reformer 
uftdui stood that his exposure of the Libertine* hail 
offended the royal lady who had conferred so many 
benefits upon the Church of Christ, he replied to 
her with great meekness and moderation, at the same 
time frankly censuring her imprudence in liospita 
bly receiving men whose opinions were opposed to 
religion and sound morality, and not only so, but in 
admitting them to be authorized ministers of Christ 
The Treatise of Calvin was succensful in checking 
the progress of the Libertine* in France, and limit 
ing their influence to the country which gave them 
origin. 

The sect which we have thus briefly described has 
sometimes been confounded with the Libertine* of 
Genova, with whom Calvin maintained an almost un- 
interrupted waifatc throughout the whole of his min- 
isterial life. The Genevan Libertine* were not, how- 
ever, speculative heretics like the Lib® tines of Flan- 
ders; they were practical infidels, a ho disliked the 
strictness of Calvin's discipline, as mm h if not more 
than his sound theology From such men the stem 
and uncompromising Roformei received violent op- 
position, and even hitter persecution 

LIBETHUTDEM, a name given to the Muses, de- 
rived, as some suppose, from a well called Lihethra 
in Thrace, or ok others think, from a mountain in 
Thrace, where theie was a grotto sacri d to the Nine 

LIBITINA, a goddess among the ancient Italians 
who presided over funeral rites. In later times she 
seems to have been identified with Persephone, pro- 
bably in consequence of her connection with the in- 
terment of the dead Hie temple of Libttina at 
Rome, contained evesy kind of article tliat was re- 
quired at funerals Probably from this circumstance 
these articles were called Libitim, but particularly 
the bed on which the dead body was burned ; and 
the undertakers at funerals were called Libitinarii. 
In the Roman poets the word Libttina is often used 
for death. At the temple of this goddess a register 
was kept of the names of all who died, and a small 
registration fee was demanded. 

LIBRA (Let a pound), a name applied formerly 
to the suffragans of the Bishop of Rome, because 
they amounted in number to seventy, being the num- 
ber of solidi in a Roman Libra. These assessors of 
♦he Roman bishop constituted his provincial council 

LIBRI CAROUNI, a celebrated treatise wMdh 
appeared a d 79*5, by way of protest against the 
decrees of the Second Nicene council in favour of 
Iiuge-Worbiup (which see). It was published to 


the name of Charlemagne, but if is generally sup- 
posed that lie was assisted in the preparation of the 
work by various theologians of his time, particularly 
by the famous English monk, Alenin. 

LIFTERS, a small sect in the Weef o{ Scotland 
in 1783, which held that the 41 lifting ” of thelkonenta 
before the consecration prayer is an essential part c# 
the ordinance. 

LIGHT (Friends of). These Lkhtfreundt, mT 
they are called in Germany, arc a few independent 
rationalistic congregations in the Saxon province of 
Prussia. They owo their origin to rite excitement 
caused between 1841 and 1848, by Ulieh of Magde- 
burg, a preacher of eloquence and talent, but of the 
lowest religious views These Friend* of Light as- 
sumed a completely political aspect, and were bitter 
in their opposition to the Prussian government, but 
at length they were entirely swept away by the Re 
volution of 1818 

LIGHT (Inward) See Frifnds (.Society or). 

LIGHT (Old) ANTI BURGHERS. See Old 
Light Antiulhohfrs 

LIGHT (Old) BURGHERS. SeeOiD Light 
Burgh* rs 

LIGHTS (Ffast of), a name applied by Jose 
phus to the Jewish Feast of Dedication (which 
see). 

LIGHTS (Ffast of\ an appellation given by 
the Greek church to the festival of Epiphany 
(which we), because on tliat day Jesus was baptized, 
and the oidinance of baptism is with them often 
called au Illumination . 

LIGHTS IN BAPTISM In the ancient Chris- 
tian chinch the practice Beams to have existed of 
the liaptized, after the ceremony was eitdid, earning 
lighted tapers in their hands Gregory Nazi wizen 
mentions this among other ceremonies as following 
the administration of baptism. 44 The station," says 
he, “ whon immediately after baptism thou shah be 
pUccd before the altar, is an emblem of the glory of 
the life to come; the psalmody with which thon 
shalt bo received is a foretaste of those hymns and 
songs of a better life, and the lamps which thou 
shalt light are a figure of those lamps of faith 
wherdwtth bright and virgin souls shall gw ftfikto 
meet the bridegroom. 1 ' Others suppose it to balta 
emblem of the illumination of the Spirit in baptism, 
and designed to be an allusion to our Saviour's 
words, 44 Let your light so slime before men, that 
others teeing your good works may glority your 
Father which is in heaven. 11 In the baptism of per- 
sons of high rank, it sometimes happened that not 
only the baptised parties themselves, but the whole 
of their retinue and attendants, were dotiwd in white 
garments, and carried tamps tu their bands. 

LIGHTS OF WALTON, * eta* of enthusiast* 
who append in the seventeenth tsmtoty at Walton* 
OtoTtsm net, Surrey, RugtanA The story of the riee 
of tine people is oarioo*. ta the beginning el 
Lent 1648 , Mr. Fewest, then minister of Wa tern, . 




LIGHTS ON THE ALTAR— LILITH. 
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fcwbg preached in the afternoon, when be had own* 

^ eluded, it was nearly dark, and six soldiers came in- 
to the church, one with a lighted candle in a lantern, 
and four with candles tmllghtcd. The first soldier 
addressed the people, declaring that ho had been fa- 
voured with a vision, and ltari received a message 
from God, wltich they must listen to and be 
Ueve on pain of damnation This message con 
sisted of five lights. 1. The Rabtath is abolished, 
and here, said he, “ I should put out m) first light, 
but the wind is so high that I cannot light it ” 
2 Tithes are abolished 8 Ministers arc almhshed 
4 Magistrate* are abolished, repeating tin name con 
eluding woids as ho had uttered under the first In ad 
Then taking a Bible from his pocket, he declared 
that it also was abolished, as containing only beg- 
garly elements, which wore unnecessary now that 
Christ was come in his glory with a full measure of 
his Spirit. Then taking the lighted candle from his 
lantern, he set lire to the pages of the Bible, after 
which, extinguishing the candle, lie added, “and 
. here my fifth light is extinguished ” This closed 
[ the s< enc on the Lufhts of IT W/on 

LIGHTS OX THE ALTAR. An ancient cus- 
tom, we leant on tin testmmny of Jerome alone, 
existed in the Eastern churches of carrying lights 
before the Gospel when it was to he read liny 
lighted candles, he tells us, pmtly to demonstrate 
their joy for the good news which the Gospel 
brought, and partly by an outward symbol to repre 
sent that light of which the Psalmist speaks when 
he Bays, “Thy woid is a light unto my feet, and a 
lamp unto my path 11 Though Jciotne dec hues that 
I in his time no such custom existed in the Western 
Church, it came at length to lie the univeisal pnu- 
tiee of that church to have lighted candles on the 
I altar, as well as before pictures or images of the 
i Virgin and other saints In the reign of King Ert- 
* ward VI , we find the injunction issued m 1547, that 
“all deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, ami other 
ecclesiastical persons, shall suffer from henceforth no 
*rfChe.s nor candles, tapers or unages of wax, to l>e 
set before any imago or picture. Bift only two 
\ lights upon the hgh altar before the sacrament, 
which for the signification that Christ is the very 
true light of the world, they shall suffer to remain 
J still. 0 In the reign of Elizabeth, however; injunc- 
tions were given to the ecclesiastical visitor* of 1559 
to remove from the parish churches iu England all 
crucifixes, relics, and lighted tapers, although h*r 
Majesty long retained in her own chapel both the 
crucifix and lighted tapers. Lights, however, still 
continued to be used on the altar in many of the 
parish churches in England, notwithstanding the 
prohibition, and at this day they arc found in some 
chmhet, while the Tartarian party defend the pm© 
4fc* by alleging that os no Act of fyixament or 
Aft *f Convocation ever repeated the function of 
KdWlwd VI. fa 1547, to which we have referred, it 
1*4*3! fa and therefore, the practice of having j 


two lights upon the altar is enjoined by the laws and 
sanctioned by the usage of the Church of England. 

LI KNOX, a long basket in which the image of 
Dionysus was carried fa the festivals of aitcteuf 
Greece, winch were called Dkmyma The Ltkwm 
was the witmowing van into which tho corn was 
received after thrashing, and therefore being con- 
nected with agriculture, it was naturally used in the 
rites of both Bacchus am) Ceres. It was also em- 
ployed to carry the instruments of eacnfieo, and the 
first -fruits or other offerings. 

LIKNOTHOUOS the person whose duty it was 
to cany the Liknom (winch see), in the IHonysiac 
prociHHionH See Cam fiiohor 

LILITH, the that wife of Adam, according to 
Rabbinical tradition among tho Jews Tho strange 
story is thus iilatnd m Jewish legend 1 * 41 When the 
blcvwd God created the first man, whom he formed 
alone, without a companion he said, It t« not good 
that the man should he alone and therefore ho 
created a woman also out of the ground, and named 
liei Lilith ‘liny immediately began to contend 
with each other for supeiiority Tho man said U 
l» hoves thee to be olxHhunt ; 1 am to min over thee. 
The woman replied >\o are on a perfect equality , 
lor we weic both burned out oi the same earth. So 
neither would submit to the other Lilith, seeing 
this, utlined the Shan humpharash" that is, pro 
nouncod the uamct/<A<waA, “and mMimtly flow away 
through tho air Adam then adduced himself to 
God, ami said Loid of the universe! the woman 
whom thou gavest me, has flown away from mo, 
God immediately dispatched three angels, Htnuoi, 
Nimeunoj, and Snnmi tngeloph, to bring back the 
fugitive he slid to them If she consent to return, 
well but if not, you ,uc to haw her, aftci di daring 
to her that a bundled of hu rhildrcn shall die every 
day. Thau annuls thin purMiul In r, and found her 
in tho midst of tin ma in the mighty waters ut 
which tlie I gvptians were to ho aftci words deploy- 
ed They midi known to Ini the (hi me message, 
hut she r< fused to return. They threatened, unless 
she would ntum, to drown^htr in the m*a Bite 
then said Let me go , for 1 was ( rented lor no other 
purpose limn to debilitate and ih strov y img infants ; 
my power over the males will extend to eight days, 
and over the fimahs to twenty days after their 
birth On hearing this, the angels wire proceeding 
to seize her and foriy her hack to Adam by force: 
but Lilith swoip by thf name of the living God, that 
she would ri train tn m doing any injury to mfrutft, 
wherever and whcni vtr she should tmd those Miglk , 
or their names, or then pictures on parchment or 
paper, or on whatever else* they might bo written iff 
drawn and she uuisentfd to the ptmuthmeni it* 
nounoed against her by God, that a hundred of bar 
children should dm every fayj Henct it is that 
oery day witnesses the death 'of a hundred young 
demons of her progeny. And far ibis Mason wa 
write the names of these angel* on (dips of psporot 
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LIMA— UNGA. 


and bind them upon infante, that Lilith, 
on soring them, may remember her oath, and may 
abstain from doing oar infonts any hijiuy.” An- 
other rabbinical writer nay* : “ I iutve also heard that 
whan the child bugfi* in it* deep in the night of the 
sabbath or of the new moon, the Lilith laughs and 
toys with it; and that it is proper for the father, or 
toother, or any one that sees the infant laugh, to 
tap it on the nose, and say, Hence, begone, cursed 
Lilith ; for thy abode is not hero. This should be 
said three times, and each repetition should he ac- 
companied with a pat ou the nose. This is of great 
benefit, because it is in the power of Lilith to de- 
stroy children whenever she pleases.” 

To the modem Jews, Lilith is an object of great 
dread, more especially when a child is about to be 
borq, because they imagine that she has beon trans- 
formed into a female demon, and takes delight in 
injuring and even destroying young children. 
Hence when a Jewish woman approaches the period 
of her confinement, the husband inscribes on each of 
the walls or partitions around the laid, along with the 
names of Adam and Eve in Hebrew characters, the 
words Ohutt Lilith , that is, “ begone Lilith.” (See 
Bilim) On the inside of the doors also he writes 
the namos of three angels, which it is believed will 
defend the child from the irguries which it might 
otherwise receive from Lilith. 

LILY (Sacked). Seo Lotub-Wokhhcp. 

! LIMA, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who protected the threshold of their houses. 

LIMBUS INFANTUM, a place to which, ac- 
cording to some Romish divines, the souls of those 
children go who die witliout having been baptised, 
and where they endure the eternal punishment of 
it loss, though not of sense. As no unbaptixed child, 
^according to their view, can enter heaven, tins place 
will never be evacuated. 

LIMBUS TATUUM, a place in which Roman 
Catholic divines allege the souls of the ancient patri- 
archs remained until the advent of Christ, who before 
his resurrection appeared to them, and opened for 
them on access to heaven, ll is the same with 
paradise or Abraham's bosom. 44 It is in Scripture 
colled 4 hell/ or 1 the lower parts of the earth/ 
(Psalm xvi. 10; Eph. iv. 9.) The Rhemish anno- 
tators, on Luke xvi. 22, describe it as follows: — 
‘The bosom of Abraham is the Testing-place of all 
them that died to perfect state of grace before Christ's 
time, heaven before being shut from men. It is 
called to Zachary * a lake without water,” and some- 
times “a prison,” but most commonly of the Divines 
Limbus Puirwn, for that it is thought to have been 
the higher part or brim of hail, tbs places of punish* 
meat being for lower than the same, which, there- 
fore, be called lufinmm brferme, w tb* tower heB/* 
Where this mansion of the Ifchero stood* whether 
it be any port of belt, Augustine deuhteth; but that 
there was such a place, neither be nor any Cathofio 
man ever doubted: as all the Fathers m*k* it Wit 


certain, that our Saviour, deacendtog to hett»wenl 
tiiither specially, and delivered the said Fathom out 
of that mansiou/ Papists say that this place is 
now tenantless, as purgatory hereafter will also be.* 
See Pukqatokt. 

LIMKNIA, a surname of several ancient Heathen 
deities, both male and female, such as Zeus, Artemy 
Aphrodite , Priaput t, and Pan. 

LIMENTINUS, the god among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who presided over the thresholds of their 
houses, to which they always attached a peculiar 
importance approaching to sacredness. 

LIMINA MARTYUUM (Lat. thresholds of the 
martyrs), an expression sometimes used by Jerome 
to denote Christian churches. 

LIMNATIDKS, iuferior divinities who presided 
over hikes in the ancient heathen mythology. 

LIMNKTES. a surname of several deities among 
the ancient heathens, as for example, LHmyme at 
Athens, avid Artemis at Sicyoii. 

LIMUS, au article of dress worn around the 
loins by the ancient Roman popoj or officiating priest 
at the sacrifices. 

LIMUS, a Grecian god corresponding to the Ro- 
man Fames, the personification of Hunger. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod, lAmm t was sprung from Erie; and 
Virgil pliices Fames among the monsters at the en- 
trance of the infernal regions. 

L1ND1A, a surname of Athena^ derived from a 
town of the same name in Rhodes, where a temple 
was erected to her honour. 

IJNEA, an article of clerical dress, mentioned in 
the Life of Cyprian, the precise nature of which is 
not known. Baronins conjectures it to have been 
the bishop’s rochet, but of this there is no proof, and 
the only thing that can be said is, that it was pro- 
bably some garment made of linen. 

L1NGA, the emblem of the fertility and produc- 
ts encss of nature, being one of the principal forms, 
and indeed almost the only form, under which Shwa 
has been worshipped in Hindustan for at least a 
thousand years past. It is perhaps the most ancient 
object of worship adopted in India posterior to the 
period of the Vedas, which inculcate almost exclu- 
sively the worship of the elements, particularly fire. 
It is doubtful bow for the Vedas sanction the wor- 
ship of the Lingo, but it forms the chief subject of 
several of the Purmtc** According to Creuser, the 
TrmmtU *as the first element in the frith of the 
Hindus, and the second was the Lmga* The extent 
to which the Linga-worship prevails throughout 
India is thus noticed by Professor H. H. Wilson to 
the ^Asimic Researches:' “Its prevalence through- 
out the whole tract of the {faigm, os for os BmeZm, 
is sufll conapmoos. In Bengal, the templar 
m commoner erected to a nrnge of eis, right, t» 
twelve, on gteb ride 4>f * SteA feudtog to the river. 
At Antonis a circular group* rif one hundred and 
right temples* arectsd by the Riya of Bard wan , 
Rasbdf the to comiUi of a afonis 
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tfcttmher, of a square fores, surmounted by a pyrami* yet, lovely ns the crescent of the moon, end resplen 
w centre; the area of each is very small, the dent with jewels; having four hands, two bearing 
Lkiga, of black or white marble, occupies the cm* weapons (the mace and the trident), a third eon* 

. the offerings ire presented at the threshold, ferring bluing, and the fourth dispelling fear; 

! Benares, however, is the peculiar seat of tlus form serene, lotus-seated, worshipped by surrounding 

of worship; the principal deity, Visweswara, is deities, and seated on a tiger's skin. Reverence to 
a LAnga, and most of the chief objects of the j»ib the holder of the pinaea (a jsut of the Lingtm). 

grimage are similar blocks of stone. Particular Come, 0 come I vouchsafe thy presence, vouchsafe 

divisions of the pilgrimage direct visiting forty* thv presoncc i approach, rest, and tarry here. The 
seven Lingas, all of pre eminent sanctity ; hut there Lmgam, or symbol of Shiva, being uow formed, he 
are hundreds of inferior note still worshipped, ami presents to it water from the Ganges, and various 
thousands whose fame and fashion have passed away, ottering#, saying, * 1 avi« thy hody in the Ganges, 0 
If we may believe Siva, indeed, he counted a bun- lord of animals. I offer thee water to wash thy feet, 
dred Pardrrdhya* in Kasi, of which, at the time he Praise to Shiva. Take water to wash thy hands; 
is supposed to tell this to Deri, Iw adds sixty crore, smell this sandal-* nod; take theso dowers and 
or six hundred millions, were covered by the waters leaves ; accept this incense, and this Heme ; con* 

| of the Ganges. A Pardtrdhya is said, by the com- sume thh offering of mine (consisting of plantains, 
mentator ou the Kati Kharuta, in which this dialogue cucumbers, oranges, plums, and other fruits) ; take 
occurs, to contain as many years of mortals as are one more draught of this stream ; raise thy mouth, 
t equal to fifty of BraJtma's years.” and now take bet el- nut* (with various other roots 

j There can be no doubt of the uni\ersality of this and vegetables). lie then worships, rehearsing the 

species of worship at the period of the Mohammedan names and attributes of the god ; and otter* {lowers 
invasion of India in the eleventh century. At that all round the imaw, commencing from the east,--* 
time there were twelve great Lingas set up in adding, 1 lWoire, 0 Khiva, these offering* of (lowers, 
various parts of India, several of which were I also pi went those fragrant {lowers to thy consort, 
destroyed by the early Mohammedan conquerors. lhirg&. Thus do 1 worship time/ As an act oi 
One of them, demolished by Mahmud of Ghiani, merit, ho re|u»atn, as often as he can, the names ot 
was a block of stone of four or five cubits long, and Shiva ; counting the number of times on Ills lingers, 
proportionate thickness. It was called the idol of Again and again he worships and bows, beating Ins 
! Samnath, which was said by some historians to ha\c cheeks, ami uttering the m) Mi ml words, bam % bam. 
been carried from the Kanha on the coming of Mo- He last of nil throws the flowers into tho water 
hammed, and transported to India. The Brahman- prays to Shiva to grant him temporal favours and 
leal records, however, refer it to the time of Krishna, blessings ; twines his fingers one into tho other; 
implying an antiquity of 4,000 years, -—a statement places the image ouee more before him; and then 
which must be considered as savouring of Oriental flings it away." It may at first view appear inrun* 
exaggeration. It is very probable, however, tliat Bistent that Shim, the god of destruction, should be 
the worship of Shiva, under the type of the Lingo , worshipped under an emblem denoting life-giving 
prevailed throughout India as early as the fifth or productiveness, but this is explained by referring to 
•ixth century of the Christian era. the doctrine of A/drmpsychasut, which is a protni* 

One of the forms in which the Lingo, worship ap- nent feature of Hinduism, and according to which, 

pears ia that of the Lingayds, Lingat cants, or Jan- to destroy is only to regenerate in a new form. The 

CIA MAS (which ace), the essential characteristic of Lingo was venerated also among the ancient Greeks 
which ia wearing the emblem on some part of the and Romans under a different flame. Bee Plf AM.va. 
dress or person. The type ia of a small siee, made L1KGAYKTS. See Jan«amas. 

of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended LION-W OUStM*. In all ages the lion has been 

tii a case round tbe neck, or in the turbafl. Tho looked upon as the noblest of animals, the king of 
morning devotions of the worshipers of the Linga, the forest, the roost powerful of the beasts of prey, 
a* to emblem of Shiva, is thus described by Dr. We find very frequent referent es to this animal in 
Dttff in his ‘India and India Mission; “After as- the Old Testament Scriptures. It was the symbol 

sending from the waters of the river, they distri- of the tribe of Judah and in the writings df the 

bate themselves along the muddy banks. Each Jewish prophets it is frequently introduced to give 
than takes up a portion of day, and, begfantng to force and significance to their figurative l an gu ag e 
mould It into the form of the lingam, the symbol of There is the most satisfortory evidence that the Uq* 
his tutelary daily, devoutly says, * Reverence to anciently inhabited the deserts of Egypt, though fa 
Bm (a name of Shiva), I take this lump of clay. 9 h no longer found fherf. To what extent ft was** * 
1 Mm edMng the he says, ‘Shiva, J make object of worship in Egypt may be eett from the 
Pause to Mmm (Shiva, ti* holder of following remarks of Sir J. G. W8kia*0Ot rt Thi 

worahip of the lion was particularly regarded fe the 
, «&* fife within it Constant reverence to Makes* city of Leumopolis; and other eftt* adored this 
(ShH*), wheta ft reefed as a mountain of s0* animal as the emblem of more than one daily. 1ft 





LION-WORSHIP. 


fll the symbol of strength, and therefore typical of 
tbs Egyptian Hercules. With this idea, the Egyp- 
tian sculptor* frequently represented a powerful and 
victorious monarch, accomjiamed b/iit in battle, 
though, as Diodorus says of OsymandyaS, some sup- 
pose the king to have been really attended by a 
tame Hon on these occasions. Macrobius, Proclus, 
Horapollo, and others, state that the lion was typi- 
cal of the sun ; an assertion apparently borne out by 
the sculptures, which sometimes figure it borne up- 
on the hacks of two lions. It is also combined with 
other emblems appertaining to tho god R$. In the 
connexion between the lion and Hercules may be 
traced the relationship of the sun and the god of 
strength. 

“ Macrobius pretends that the Egyptians employed 
the lion to represent that part of the heavens where 
the sun, during its annual revolution, was in its great- 
est force , 1 The sign Leo being called the abode of the 
sun ;* and the different parts of this animal are re- 
puted by him to have indicated various seasons, ami 
the increasing or decreasing ratio of the solar power. 
The head ho supposes to have denoted the ‘ present 
time/ which Horapollo interprets as the type of 
vigilance : and the hre of its eyos was considered 
analogous to the fiery look which the sun constantly 
directs towards the world. In the temple of Dak- 
keh, the lion is represented upon the shrine or sacred 
table of the ibis, the bird of Hermes ; and a monkey, 
the emblem of the same deity, is seen praying to a 
lion with the disk of the sun upon its head. Borne 
also bolieved the lion to ho sacred to the Egyptian 
Minerva; and ACliau says the Egyptians conse- 
crated it to Vulcan, 4 Attributing the fore part of tins 
animal to fire, and the hindei parts to water.’ Some- 
times the lion, tho emblem of strength, was adopted 
as a type of the kiug, and substituted for tho more 
usual representation of royal power, the sphuix ; 
which, when formed by the human head and lion’s 
body, signified the union of intellectual and physical 
strength. In Southern Ethiopia, in the vicinity of 
the modem town of Shemly, the lion-headed dmry 
seems to have been tho chief object of worship. He 
holds a conspicuous place in the great temple of 
Wady Owdteb, and on tho sculptured remains at 
Wady Benat ; a ft the former of which he is the tirst 
m a procession of deities, consisting of Kth Nopl\, 
and Pthsh, to whom a monarch is making offerings. 
On the side of the propytaum tower is a snake with 
i lion’s head and human arms, rising frpm a lotus ; 
and in the small temple at the same place, a god 
with three lions’ heads and two pair of arms, holds 
the principal place in the sculptures. This last ap- 
pears to be peculiarly marked as a type of physical 
strength ; which is still farther expressed by the 
choice of the number three, indicative of a material 
or physical sense.*" .The lion also occurs in Ethiopia, 
devouring the prisoners, or attacking the enemy, in 
company with a king, as in the Egyptian sculptures* 
Anaowflog to Plutarch , 1 the lion vfras worshipped by 


the Egyptians, who ornamented the doom of tfceh 
temples with the gaping mouth of that animal, be- 
cause the Nile began to rise when the mm was fa 
the constellation of Leo.’ Horapollo says, fioas 
were placed before the gates of the temples, as the 
symbols of watchfulness and protection. And 1 be- 
ing a type of the inundation, in consequence of the* 
Nile rising more abundantly when the sun is in Leo, 
those who anciently presided over the sacred works, 
made the water-spouts and passages of fountains in 
the form of lions.’ The latter remark is in perfect ac- 
cordance with fart, — many water-spouts terminating 
iu lions’ heads still remaining on the temples. ASliaa 
also says, that 4 the people of the great city of He- 
liopolis keep lions in the vestibules or areas of the 
temple of their god (the sun), considering them to 
partake of a certain divine influence, according to 
the statements of the Egyptians themselves, and 
temples are even dedicated to this animal.’ 

14 The figure of a lion, or the head and feet of that 
animal, were frequently used in chairs, tables, and 
various kinds of furniture, and as ornamental devices. 
The same idea has been common in all countries, 
and in the earliest specimens of Greek sculpture. 
The lions over tho gate of Mycenm are similar to 
many of those which occur on the monuments of 
Egypt. No mummies of lious have been found in 
Egypt. They were not indigenous in the country, 
and were only kept as curiosities, or as objects of 
worship. In places where they were sacred, they 
wcie treated with great care, being 1 fed with joints 
of meat, and provided with comfortable and spacious 
dwellings, particularly in Leontopolis, tho city of 
lions ; and songs were sung to them during the hours 
of their lejiast.’ The animal was even permitted to 
exon isc its natural propensity of seizing its prey, in 
order that the exercise might preserve its health, for 
w hiclt purpose a calf was put into the enclosure. 
And having killed the victim thus offered to it, the 
lion retired to its den, probably without exciting in 
the spectators any thought of the cruelty of grant- 
ing this indulgence to their favourite animal.” 

Mithras, which is a solar god, was represented 
with a lion's head. In his mysteries the second de* 
give was that of the lion. At a later period the 
arutorial bearings of Persia have been a Hon with 
the sun rising on its back, and the Shah distributee 
to his most honoured servants the order of the lion. 
Ailed, the god of the Syrians, was seated upon the 
back of a lion, which represents his solar nature. In 
South America the first discoverers found at Tabasco 
an Image of a Hon, to which the natives offered ho- 
; naan sacrifices, whose blood flowed into a reservoir, 
i on the matgin of which stood the statue of a man fa 
atone, who was represented looking attentively aft 
the blood. 

Xfe. livfagstooa, in Iris ‘Travel* in Africa,* men* 
tions a tribe who believe that the souls of their chiefa 
enter into lions, and, therefore, they never attempt 
to kill them ; r they even believe that a chfafmqf ( 
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flMtamorphose himself inro a lion, kill any one he 
dhooaes, and then return to the human form ; there* 
fore, when they see one, they commence clapping 
their hands, which is their usual mode of salutation. 

LITAS, a personification of the prayers of peni- 
tence among the ancient Greeks. Homer mentions 
them as being daughters of Zeus. 

LITANIES. This word was anciently used to 
denote all kinds of prayers, whether ottered publicly 
in the church, or privately by individuals. Euse- 
bius and Chrysostom, as well as other early writers, 
use it in this general sense. In a law made by Ar- 
oadius, J n the fourth century, against Arians, tluit 
heretical sect was forbidden to make Litmus# within 
the city, either by night or by day, evidently refer- 
ring to tlio whole exercises of their religious assem- 
blies, including hymns and psalmody, as well as 
prayers. Special prayers, under the name of Litn - 
mVw, appear to have been used in the Eastern Church 
in the fourth and fifth centuries ; while in the West- 
ern Church such prayers received the name of Ro- 
gations, which was afterwards exchanged for that 
of Lttaniei. 

In this limited sense, Litanies are said to have been 
first introduced by Maine reus, bishop of Vienna, in 
France, about the year 450. It is prolmble, how- 
ever, that they were in use before his time, and that 
the merit of the French bishop consisted in the ap- 
plication of them to Rogation clays. The first coun- 
cil of Orleans, a. n. 511, established three days of 
' demn fasting, and ordered thorn to be kept with 
Rogations or Litanies. In thn Spanish churches 
decrees in regard to the use of Litanies were juuwed 
by second councils of Toledo; and in A. i>. 094, the 
seventeenth council held in that city ordain- 
ed that Ltixtnies should be used in every month 
throughout the year. By degrees they becamo more 
frequent, and at length these solemn supplic ations 
were employed on Wednesdays and Fridays, the an- 
cient stationary days in all churches. 

Litanies were divided into two classes in former 
times, the Greater and the lesser Litany. The Greater 
Litany was originated by Gregory the Great, who 
appointed it for the twenty-fifth day of April, under 
the name of the seven-formed Litany, because on 
that day he ordered the church to go in procession 
In seven distinct classes; first, the clergy, ihen the 
laymen, next the monks, after them the virgins, then 
the married women, next the widows, and last of 
all the poor and the children. French writers 
allege that the litany of Mamercus, and not that 
of Gregory, was termed the Great Litany. As to 
the Lamer litany, Bingham conjectures it to have 
been simply the Eyrie Eleieon, or Lord have mercy 
npoo ns, winch short form of supplication was used 
in all dmrehee, and as a part of all their daily offi- 
ce* The Greater litany wee jornetun* termed 
Bxowoloomj (which see). 

It ooctrignally happened, as early a* the time of 
Cfcfpsootata, theft the Ch rist ians went barefoot in 


processions into the open fields, wh re they made 
their Litanies, carrying crosses upon their shoulders 
as the badge of their profession. The laws of Jus- 
tinian expressly Appointed that those litanies should 
not be celebrated without tho bishop or the clergy, 
and that the people on those occasions should be 
dressed in a simple and plain manuer. In the litan- 
ies of the ancient church no prayers or invocation* 
were made to saints or angels as in tho modem 
Litanies of the Romish church. 

The Lit auy of the Church of England, though not 
copied from any ancient form, is evidently of groat 
antiquity. At one time it formed a distinct service, 
but aft ei ward* it was combined with the morning 
prayer, though occupying a separate place In the 
Ftayer Honk. Formerly it was appointed by the 
rubric that, u after morning pi aver, the people being 
called together by the ringing of a tall, and lissom* 
Mid in the chinch, the English Litany shall ho said 
after tho accustomed manner," and it was also re- 
quired that “rwry householdei, dwelling within 
half a mile of tho church, should como, or send sonic 
one at tho least of his household, fit to join with the 
minister in pm) cm." The practice was formerly 
otaerved, and, indeed, still exists in some English 
churches, of holding morning prayer at eight o'clock;, 
and the Litany and communion at ten. 

LIT AO LANE'. Tho Redmana* in South Africa 
ha\ca curious tradition, that a monster of an im- 
mense sizo, at a very remote period of time, swal- 
lowed up all mankind, with the exception of a single 
woman, who conceived ntirai ulously, and brought 
forth a son, to whom she gmo tho name of IJtao- 
lanA This progeii) of the woman attacked the 
monster, who 'wallowed him up alive, but being 
armed with a knife, he cut open an outlet for hitnstdl 
from the tally of the monster, and thus ho ami all 
the nations of the tarfli in him obtained deliverance 
Rut though rescued from death, men sought to de- 
stroy their deliverer, who, however, defies all their 
threats. In this tradition there seem* to In* a remote 
allusion to the Deluge, and also to the Messiah. 

LITER® CLERIC® (Lot. clerical letters), a 
name given hy Cyprian to letters written by a bishop 
in ancient times to a foreign church, and which were 
sent by the hands of one of the clergy, usually a 
•ubdaacon. 

LITER.® FORMAT® (Ut. formed letters), loi- 
ters of credence given by a bishop or poster In the 
early Christian church, to smh members of tho 
church as proposed to travel to foreign countries. 
They were called F&ttm/Ub , or formed, because they 
were written in a penilisi form, with some particular 
marks or characters, so that they oonld bo easily 
distinguished frtm counterfeits. It Was the solo 
prerogative of the bishop to gram these letters, which 
were generally of flwer kinds >4-1, Commendatory 
Letters, those *1 id* wore granted to persons of 
quality, or to porstna whoso reputation hod best 
called in qneeifais* or to the d«$gj who hod occasion 
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to travel Into foreign countries. 2. Canonical Let- 
ter*, those which were granted to ail who were in 
the peace and communion of the church. 3. ZftmV 
§ory Letter*, thou© which were only granted to the 
clergy when they removed from one district to an- 
other. 

LITHOMANCV k Gr. litho*, a stone, ami mantew, 
divination), a species of divination performed by 
means of stones. The stone used for this pursue 
was washed hi spring water by caudle light, and the 
person engaged in divining, having purified himself, 
covered his face, repeated a form of prayer, and 
placed certain characters in a corlain order. Then 
the stone was said to move of itself, and in a soft 
gentle murmur to give the answer. By this sort of 
divination Helena is said to have foretold the de- 
struction of Troy. 

LITURGIES. The Greek word leiturgin occurs 
frequently in the New Testament under the sense 
of public ministry, including all the ceremonies 
belonging to Divine service. It was prolmbly used 
in the same signification by Chrysostom and Theo- 
dore t. Both in the Eastern and Western churches 
it became the practice to apply the word in a re- 
stricted meaning to the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. In many modem Protestant churches, it has 
come to denote the common prayer, ami among 
Romanists the mass. 

Mr. Riddle, in his 4 Manual of Christian Anti 
quities,’ divides the Litnrgies which have been used 
in different churches into four families or classes. 
(1.) The great Oriental Liturgy, which seems to have 
prevailed in all churches, from the Eupluatcs to the 
Hellespont, and thence to the southern extremity of 
Greece. (2.) The Alexandrian or ancient Liturgy of 
Egypt* Abyssinia, and the country extending along 
the Mediterranean Sea to the West. (3.) The Ro- 
man, which prevailed throughout the whole of Italy, 
Sicily, and the civil diocese of Africa. (4.) The 
Galilean, which was used throughout Gaul and 
Spain, and probably in the exarchate of Ephesus un- 
til the fourth century. 

The earliest known Liturgy is the Clementine, 
found in the Apoetolical Constitution*, which are not 
supposed to date farther hack than the fourth cen- 
tury, Epipbanius being the tirst author who mentions 
such a production by name. There is no evidence 
whatever that before that time a liturgy, or set form 
of prayers, existed in the Christian church ; but sev- 
eral ecclesiastical writers allege, that for three, if not 
for four centuries, the Lord's Supper was adminis- 
tered by a traditional form derived from the apos- 
tles, which, however, in consequence of the strict 
maintenance of the Arcaiw Dibcimjha (which see), 
was uot allowed to be committed to writing lest the 
Christian mysteries should be revealed to the Hea- 
then. In this way the fsot has been attempted^ to 
be explained, that although the Clementine Liturgy 
is the model on which aU posterior Liturgies were 
framed, it was never used by any church, even after 


the churches came to employ written Liturgies it 
public worship. This then, which ia believed to be 
the most ancient Liturgy, is supposed to be the old 
traditional form used in all churches before that form 
was committed to writing in any one church. Bui 
when the several churches began to put their Litor- 
gies into writing, they adopted such a step without 
being sanctioned by the decree of any general coun- 
cil, or without agreeing upon one specific form for 
all churches, as they did upon one common creed in 
the first four general councils. Each church, in 
fact, composed a Liturgy for itself. 

Next in antiquity to the Clementine Liturgy is 
tliat of St. Basil, which can lie traced, with some de- 
gree of certainty, to the fourth eentury. He is sup- 
posed to have been the first who compiled a commu- 
nion-office in writing for the use of his own church 
Hi* Liturgy was not only used in Cawarea, of which 
place he was archbishop, but it was received by sev- 
eral other churches, and used by them along with 
their own, not constantly, but on some particular 
occasions. Thus, in the Greek church, the Liturgy 
of $t. Basil is used upon all the Sundays of Lent, 
except Palm-Sunday, upon tin Thursday and Satur- 
day of Passion-week, upon Christmas- eve, and the 
evo of the Epiphany, and upon Basil’s-day. The 
use of this Liturgy by the juitriarchs of Constantino- 
ple, and the churches under tlieii care, is to Ik* ex- 
plained by the fact, that from a period before the 
council of Chaloedon, a. i>. 451, the patriarch of 
Constantinople becamo possessed of the jurisdiction 
which had anciently belonged to the exarch of Css- 
sarea. 41 This was the form,” says Mr. Riddle, 44 which 
soou prevailed tliroughout the whole exarchate of 
Ctesarea and the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
where it lias remained in use ever since. This was 
the form which was received by all the patriarchate 
of Antioch, translated into Coptic, revised by the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, and admitted into their 
church, used alike by the orthodox and heretics. At 
this day, after the lapse-of near fifteeu hundred years, 
the Liturgy of Basil prevails, without any substantial 
variety, from the northern shoves of Russia to the 
extremities of Abyssinia, and from the Adriatic and 
Baltic Seas to the farthest coast of Asia. In one 
respect this Liturgy must be considered as the most 
valuable that we possess. We can trace back the 
words and expressions of the greater portion to about 
the year 370 or 330. This is not the esse with 
any other Liturgy. The expressions of all other 
Liturgies we osnnot certainly trace hi general be 
food the fifth century." 

'The Liturgy of BaaD, however, as used in the 
Greek church, contains some interpolated passages, 
as is admitted on afi hands; and when it was intro- 
duced into the patriarchate of Alexandria, It seems 
to have dhdetgong several alterations, intended, as is 
probable, to accommodate it to the ancient Alexan- 
drian or Egyptian Liturgy, which was attributed to 
the Evangelist Mark. The liturgy which Ss fa 
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My uaein the Greek church is that of Chrym* 
tom, In which the order following immediately after 
the dismissal of catechumens is identical with that of 
Basil Another liturgy bearing the name of the 
Apostle James is still used also in the Greek church, 
but only on the festival of St. James's day. This 
Liturgy, which was anciently used in the patriarchate 
of Antioch, bears a dose resemblance to the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy. It is believed to have been the an- 
cient Liturgy of the church of Jerusalem, of which 
James, the brother of our Lord, was the first bishop 
or pastor. One passage which occurs in it. ami in 
no other Liturgy, seems to give strong confirmation 
to this supposition. Thus in the beginning of the 
prayer for the church universal, it is said, “We 
offer also to thee, O Lord, for thy holy places which 
thou hast glorified with the Divine presence of thy 
Christ, and the appearance of thy most Holy Spirit ; 
but chiefly for glorious Sion, the Mother of all 
churches.” 

The great Oriental Liturgy includes the, Liturgies 
of James, of Basil, and of Chrysostom. But another 
Liturgy of great antiquity, and differing from the 
Oriental only in the order of its parts, was used 
throughout tiie patriarchate of Alexandria. Though 
attributed to Mark, and (tearing his name, it was 
probably of no earlier date than the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century. It was en- 
larged by Cyril of Alexandria, and known among the 
Monophysites by his name, while the orthodox still 
continued to use the name of St. Mark. This Li- 
turgy was received by the churches of Egypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis, and accordingly, there occurs in the 
general intercession these remarkable words, “liaise 
the waters of the river to their just height,” which 
evidently refer to the waters of the Nile. In this 
Liturgy, as in the others already noticed, there arc 
various obvious interpolations. 

In the Abyssinian church, a peculiar liturgy in the 
old Ethiopia language is used, which resembles con- 
siderably the Alexandrian liturgy, but fixes its locality 
by mentioning the Abuna or Patriarch by name, and 
also the King. There occur in it, besides, the names 
of a number of their own saints, and a petition that 
the prayers of the angels may be heard in our behalf. 
The Nestorians also had a Liturgy of their own, in 
which a passage is introduced favouring their pecu- 
liar views in regard to the person of ChrUt. Thus 
in the eucharistic prayer, these words occur, “He 
took the form of a servant, perfect man, of a rea- 
sonable, intelligent, and immortal soul, and human 
flesh subsisting, and joined it to himself, uniting 
ft with himself in glory, power, and honour.” The 
last clause in the mouth of a Keetorian was in- 
tended to deny the personal union of the Divine 
and human mmm in Christ The Monophysite 
churches of the Bert have also an ancsei* Liturgy, 
which has fewer interpolarions*tha& any of the 
ottoUtagiei extent; it has cue peculiarity, how- 
«!*, tMt after tbs weeds of fasti mkrn in task- 


ing the oblation, the prayer is directed to the Son, 
and not to the Fhther. The Copts have an entire 
Liturgy or Communion office, hi which every peti- 
tion is directed to the Son. 

Of the Western Liturgies the Gothic or Gothico- 
Gailican was used tit that part of Gaul which was 
anciently called OoUia Narbom mm, including the 
provinces of Narboime, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Bavov. The Gailican Liturgy was used in the other 
provinces of Gaul until the time of Charlemagne, 
whim ft was exchanged for the Homau by a decree 
of that prince. Mr. Palmer, the author of the 
♦Origins* Liturgies*,* thinks that this ancient liturgy 
originated with the church of Lyons, which was in- 
timately connected with the churches of Asia and 
Phrygia. Nearly allied to the ancient Galilean was 
the Mowrabie Liturgy, which was used probably 
from the fifth century in the Spanish churches. Tilts 
Liturgy is attributed by Indore to the Apostle Peter. 
Tt was abolished In Spain by Gregory Vll. about 
1080. The ancient Gailican form seems to have 
been Adopted in tin* early British church. From tlis 
time of Patrick, A. I>. 4d2, the Irish arc thought to 
have used the Woman Liturgy, and, about a century 
after, the ancient British Liturgy was introduced. 

The Woman Liturgy has been generally attributed 
to Gregory the Great in the latter part of the sixth 
century ; some writers, however, allege that he 
merely revised an old liturgy, which was then in 
use ill the I.utin church. Tim Ambrosian Liturgy 
indeed is supposed to have been prepared by Am 
broso, archbishop of Milan, so early as the fourth 
century, and wl.cn Gregory’s Missal was appointed 
to ha used in all the Western churches, the church 
of Milan insisted on maintaining an independent 
position, and persisted in using its own liturgy', tak- 
ing shelter under the high authority of St. Ambrose. 
Borne Komisli writers allege their Gauon or Lilui-gy 
to he more ancient than tlm time, of Gregory, and 
attribute it# composition to Pope Gelasius, who flou- 
rished about the end of the fifth century. Others 
ascribe it to Mumoixn, a presbyter of Marseille*, shout 
the year 458, and other* still t* Voconius, bishop ot 
Castille, in Mauritania, about 4f»0. And yet it it 
very unlikely that the Church of Home should hava 
adopted a Liturgy prepared by a French presbyter, 
or an African bishop, while the churches of their 
own respective countries refused for contone* to ac- 
knowledge it. But if the Missal was not wholly com- 
posed by Gregory, at all events he introduced sev- 
eral alterations in it; more especially be added the 
IxinT# Prayer, which had not Iwrn used before in the 
Canon of that church. The probability is, that the 
Missal even though it were established a* a certainty 
to las the sole production of Gregory the Great, ha* 
since that time undergone conrideraW# iteration*. 
And down to the date of the eouftflii at Trent in ilia 
sixteenth century, the Homan 6uion waa need in 
various forms, and accompanied with different rirta 
and prayer* in di ffer ent cfatur chi i . 
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The Anglo-Saxon Liturgy, which differed from 
that of the British Church, was formed from the 
Bocramentary of Gregory, which was brought over 
by the monk Augustine and his companions at the 
end of the sixth century. h As, however,” observes 
Hr. Riddle, 44 each bishop luui the power of making 
some improvements in the Liturgy of his church, iu 
process of time different customs arose, and several 
became so established as to receive the names of 
their respective churches. Thus gradually the 
♦Uses* or customs of York, Sarum, Hereford, Ban- 
gor, Lincoln, Aberdeen, Ac., came to he distinguish- 
ed from each other.” The Roman Liturgy continued 
to be used with occasional modifications in England 
until the Reformation ; in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, from the days of Charlemagne until the pre- 
sent time; and in Spain from Gregory VII. until 
now. 

LITURGIES (Jewish). The modern Jews 
have threo liturgies, the German, the Portuguese, 
and the Italian, but all in Hebrew. The liturgical 
service used in the synagogue worship is said to lie of 
great antiquity. The most solemn and indispensable 
part of it consists of the Shenumeh Ettrah or the 
Eighteen Prayers. The Kiriath Shcma, or reading 
of the Shema, is also regarded as an important part 
of Divine service. It must be repeated twice a-day, 
and is generally attempted to be recited by a Jew us 
a confession of faith in his last moments. Those 
present with the dying nmu will repeat the tint 
verse, and 41 Jehovah is God,” till he expiics, that 
be may be said to die in the faith. 

LITURGY (English). Sou Common Pk\yks 
(Book op). 

LITURGY (Livkhpool), a Liturgy which was 
published at Liverpool in 1652. It was the compo 
sitlou of some Presbyterians who thought proper to 
lay aside extemporaneous prayer for a set form. 
Mr. Orton styles it scarcely a Christian Liturgy, and 
says that the name of Christ is hardly mentioned in 
the Collect, and the Spirit quite banished from it. 

LIVER, a word which occurs in Exod. xxix. 13, 
In the directions there gi\en for the sacrifice at the 
consecration of the JewUh priests. Calmet supposes 
that the ancients woie in the habit of eating the liver 
covered with or wrapped in the caul, and he thinks 
it probable that iu offering sacrifice, the livor was in 
the same manner enfolded in the caul before it was 
laid upon the altar. Professor Bush translates the 
expression, instead of 44 the caul above the liver,” as 
it is in our version, 14 the lobe over or by the liver,” 
meaning thereby the larger lobe of the Uver includ- 
ing the gall-bladder. In Ex*k. xxi. 21, among sev- 
eral modes of divination practiaod by the king of 
Babylon, it is said, 44 he looked in the liver.” This 
was the portion of the intestines of a sacrificial vie- 
tim which diviners, chiefly inspected- (Bee CaWJT 
Extokum.) Divination by the Uver was termed 
Hepatoioopuiy and so important did the augurs ac- 
count this pan of the victim, that their attention 


was directed to it in the first instance, and if it ap- 
peared very unhealthy, no observations were nude 
on the other parts, as it was judged unneeeseaiy, the 
omen being accounted decidedly unfavourable. 

If the liver exhibited its natural healthy colour and 
condition, or if It was douhlo, or there were two livers, 
and if the lobes inclined inwards, the signs were highly 
favourable, and success in any proposed object was 
deemed to be insured ; but nothing but dangers and 
misfortunes were foreboded when there was too much 
dryness, or a band between the parts, or if it was 
without a lobe, and still more when the liver itself 
was wanting, which is said to have sometimes hap- 
pened. The omens wore likewise considered full of 
evil when the liver had any blisters or ulcers ; if it 
web hard, thin, or discoloured ; had any humour upon 
it ; or it, iu boiling, it became soft, or was displaced. 
The signs which appeared on the concave part of the 
livor concerned the iamily of the person offering the 
sacrifice ; but those on the gibbons side atlected his 
enemies; if either of theso part* were shrivelled, 
corrupted, or in any way unsound, the omen was 
mil or tun ate, but the reverse when it appeared sound 
and large. ASichylus makes Prometheus boost of 
having taught inau the dilution of the entrails, if 
smooth mid of a clear colour, to be agreeable to the 
gods ; also the various foims of the gall and the li\er. 
Among the Greeks and Romans it was considered 
an unfmtuiMtc omen if the liver was injured by a 
cut m killing the victim. 

vJVING, a term often used in England to do 
note a Benefice (which see). 

LOANGO (Religion of.) See Fetish-Wob 

SUIT*. 

LOCALES, a iiAinn anciently givon to eecleaiaa 
tics, who were ordained to a ministerial charge in 
some fixed place. Thus in the council of Valentia 
in Spain, a decree was passed that etery priest lie- 
fore ordination should ghe a promise that he would 
be lout lie. Ordination at largv, indeed, was not re- 
garded as \alid, but null and void. 

LOCH El A, a surname of Artemis, as being the 
guardian of women in childbirth. 

LOCI COMMUNES (Lat. common places), a 
body of divinity published by Melancthon in 1521, 
being the first Protestant System of Theology which 
appeared in Germany. It was held in inch high 
repute in the sixteenth century, and even long after, 
that it was regarded as a model of doctrine for profes- 
sors and students, as well as for all who desired a 
dear systematic view of Divine truth. This cele- 
brated work passed through sixty editions in ftp life 
time of the author, and was the means of greatly 
advancing the cause of the Reformation. 

LOCULUS, a name given to a coffin among the 
ancient Romans, which was frequently made of 
atone. Stmetkoes it was formed of stone from As* 
sob in Trees, which consumed the whole body, with 
the exception of the teeth, in forty days. Hence It 
wee celled Sanoopkag m* or flesh-consumer, a mm 
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which came to be applied to a coffin of an y kind, or 
area a tomb. 

l&EMIUS, a surname of Apolh t u delivering 
from a plague. Under tliis name he was worshipped 
at IJndus in Rhodes. 

LOGOS (Gr. Word), a term applied by the Evan- 
gelist John to the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. The intention of the sacred writer in 
using such an epithet in speaking of Christ was pro- 
bably twofold ; first, to denote Ilis essential presence 
In the Father, in as full a sense as the attribute of 
wisdom is essential to Him; secondly, to denote His 
jnediatondiip as the Interpreter or Word between God 
and His creatures. It has licen a favourite conjecture 
with many writers, that the idea of the Logos was 
borrowed by John from the Platonic philosophy, or 
that it was the result of a combination of the Alex- 
andrian- Jewish theology with the Christ ian doctrine. 
This supposition, however, is at utter variance with 
the fact, that the notion of the fxH/aa commended 
itself not only to those Christian teachers in the 
early church who were in favour of Platonism, but 
also to those who were disposed to look with suspi- 
cion upon every doctrine derived, from that quarter. 
It was admitted by church fathers of all views, and 
even of the most opposite tendencies. Nay, even 
some heretics received it only to pervert it for the 
purpose of doing away with the notion of the Son’s 
personality. Such was the error of Paulua of Santo- 
sata and Marcellas; who from the licet ing and 
momentary character of a word spoken, inferred that 
the Divine Word was but the temporary manifesta- 
tion of God’s glory, in the mau Christ Jesus. And 
it was to counteract this tendency that the Fathers 
speak of Him as the permanent, real, aurl living 
Word. 

At a very early period, the doctrine of the Lo- 
gos gave rise to much controversy. Thus the 
Monarchism* either refused to receive the doctrine, 
or those who did consent to admit it, understood by 
the Logos simply a diviue energy, the divine wisdom 
or reason which illuminates the of the* pious. 
In opposing this heretical view, both the Western 
and the Eastern churches looked upon the Logos 
from a different staud-polnt. In the latter, the doc- 
trine of the subordination of the Persons^ the Blessed 
Trinity was established in connection with the hy- 
postatfcal view of the Logos, nie efforts of the 
former, on the other hand, were directed to the es- 
tablishment of the unity of the Divine essence in 
conn&tion with the distinction of the hypostases. 
Origan, in accordance with his strong tendency to 
aUegorieal explanations of Scripture, alleged both the 
designations of the Logos, and the name Logos itself, 
to be symbolical. He strove to banish all notions of 
time from the notytm of the generation of the Logos, 
ft was in his viSwan eternal now, and fim gene ra- 
tion a tiftieless eternal act. Origen, in all probability, 
sms indebted for thine notions to his education in the 
Haedc school. To maintain tbaprindpkt of subor- 


dination, he affirmed, that we are not to eonoeive ol a 
natural necessity in the case of the generation of the 
Son of God ; but as in the case of the creation, we 
must conceive of au act Rowing from the Diviue will. 
And further, in opposition to the Monarchist)*, lie 
held the personal independence of the Logosj while 
they considered the name of God the Father to be a 
designation of the primal divine essence, and all be- 
sides this to bo something derived. Sahel li us, how- 
ever, taught (hat the Father, Logos, and Holy Ghost 
are designations of three different phases, under 
which (ho one divine essence reveals itself. The 
Lugos is first hypostaiiaod in Christ, but only for a 
linn*. The divine power of the Logos appropriated 
to itself a human body, and by this appropriation 
begat tlie Person of Christ, and after having accom- 
plished tho great object of his manifestation, the 
Logos will return back again into oneness with the 
Father, and thus God will bo all in all. 

In tho Western church, again, Tcrlullttm looked up- 
on the Logos from a totally different, point of view, and 
maintained the doctrine of one divine essence, shared 
in a certain gradation by three persons most inti- 
mately connected. “ The Son, so far as it concerns 
the divine) essence,” says Noandcr, 11 is not numeri- 
cally distinct from tho Father; the same essence oi 
God being also in tho Son; hut lie differs in degree, 
being a smaller portion of the common mass of tho 
divino essence. Thus the prevailing view in tho 
Western church came to ho this : one divine essence 
in the Father mid the Son ; hut, at the same time, a 
subordination in the relation of the Son to the Fa- 
| ther. Here were conflicting elements. The process 
of development must decide which of the two should 
gain the preponderance. This, then, constituted the 
difference between the two churches that while, 
in the Eastern church, the prominence given to liio 
distinctions in the Triad did not leave room for tho 
consciousness of the unity ; in the Western church, 
on the other hand, the unity of essence, once decid- 
edly expressed, caused the subordination element to 
retire more into the back-ground.” 

LOGOTHKTE8, an officer, in tho Greek Church, 
who is iutemknt of the Patriarch’s household, arid 
another who is a kind of inspector-general of tho 
church. 

LOKL the evil principle of tho ancient Scandina- 
vians, whom they regarded abo as a deity. The Kdda 
calls him u tho calumniator of the gods, tho grand 
contriver of deceit and fraud, the reproach of gods 
and men. He is beautiful in his figure, but Ids txdtsd 
is evil, and his inclinations inconstant. Nobody fen- 
der* him divine honours. He surpasses all mortals 
in the arts of perfidy and craft.” He ha* had mtftt 1 
children, betides three monsters who owe their birth 
to him, the wolf Fcnrir, the Midgwd serpent, arid 
Tick or Death. The Edda contains ast account ol 
the exploits of Lokt, his rtratagetus against tbs gods, 
their resentment, and the vengtanes which they 
sought to indict upon him, arising and shutting hftn 
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Apbl cavern domed of three keen-edged st ottos 
where he rages with such violence, that lie causes ail 
the earthquakes that happen. There, we are told, 
he will remain till the end of the ages, when he shall 
be slain by Heimdall, the door-keeper of the gods. 

LOLLARDS, the name given to various Chris- 
tian fellowships, which arose at first around Ant- 
werp in the Netherlands, about the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. The object of these fel- 
lowships was tho revival of serious practical pioty, 
and at their origin, as we loam from Gieselor, they 
associated together for the purpose of waiting upon 
patients dangerously sick, and burying tho dead. 
They were held in high estimation, and increased 
rapidly in numbers. Gregory XL, in 1377, issued 
a bull for their protection, acknowledging that there 
wore among them such as lived humbly and hon- 
estly, In pureness of f*i|tb, decent raiment, poverty 
and chastity, and devoutly frequented the places of 
worship. Boniface IX., in a bull dated 1394, de- 
clares concerning them, in terms of high commenda- 
tion, that “they receive into their domiciles tho 
poor and wretched, and to tho utmost of their power 
practise other works of charity, inasmuch as whfn 
required, they visit and wait upon the sick, minister 
to their wants, and also attend to the burial of the 
dead.” Acting thus in a spirit of true beneficence 
gnd charity, the Lollards, like the Beyhards and Be- 
yumes, diffused a healthful influence all around thorn. 

| Gradually, however, they seem to have degenerated, 
and in course of time they are said to have laid them- 
.Solves open to the charges of an aversion to all use- 
ful industry, along with a propensity to mendicancy 
and idleness, an intemperate spirit of opposition to 
the church, and a sceptical and more or less pan- 
theistical mysticism. From the colls in which they 
lived, the Lollards wore sometimes called Cu.LlTT.it 
(which see). So strongly did they commend them- 
selves to public notice by their deeds of charity that 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, in 1472, obtained a bull 
from Pope Sixtus IV. by which they were ranked 
among tho religious orders delivered from the juris- 
diction of their bishops ; privileges which wore ex- 
tended still farther by Julius 11. in 150G. 

LOLLARDS, a term of reproach applied to the 
followers of Wy elide iu tho fourteenth century. 
This eminent forerunner of the Reformation in Rng- 
land was bom in 1324, at a srqall village near Rich- 
mond, in the county of York. He was educated at 
the university of Oxford, where ho distinguished 
himself by his talents, and the seal and diligence 
with which he prosecuted his studies, both it) philo - 
* sophy and theology. In the former department he 
, subsequently signalised himself as gn ardent defender 
of the Realists in opposition to the Nominalists, who 
had revived since the time of V ttUm Occam. His 
mind was chiefiy directed to geUgiQOfi matters, mom 
especially in connection with the existing corrup- 
tion*. Ho had studied the prophecies of Joachim, 
which was at that time a favourite work with those 


who longed after the regeneration of the chunk* 
With a mind naturally earnest and practical, he ap- 
plied himself to the subject, and gave to the world 
his views in a treatise, 41 On the last times of the 
Church,” the first work in which he appeared before 
the public. In the commencement of his career as 
a Reformer, Wyclific found a sympathising friend in 
Islep, archbishop of Canterbury, who showed him 
much favour, and promoted him to an honourable 
office in connection with the university of Oxford. 
His kind patron, however, soon after died, and a man of 
a very different stamp having succeeded him, Wyc- 
liffe was displaced, and tlte monks who had been ex- 
pelled from the college were restored. Thinking 
himself wronged, Wyeliffe appealed to the Roman 
chancery, hut in the meantime tho course of events 
called forth his reforming tendencies into such pro- 
minence, that ho was not likely to receive any coun- 
tenance from the Homan see. The English parlia- 
ment, in 1305, resolved to resist the claim of Pope 
Urban V. who attempted the revival of an annual 
payment of 1,000 marks as a tribute oi feudal ac- 
knowledgment, that the realm of England was held 
at the pleasure of the Pope. His claim was founded 
upon the surrender of the crown by King John to 
Pope Innocent HI. The paymeut had been discon- 
tinued for thirty-three years, and now that Urban 
again urged the claim, a keen controversy arose. 
The mendicant friars, and parlieulaily the Francis- 
cans, who had ioug distinguished themselves as va- 
liant defenders of Rome, called upon King Edward 
to pay tho tribute, alleging that if he failed to accede 
to the Pope's demands, the sovereignty of England 
van forfeited. 

In these circumstances Wydifiii boldly met the chal- 
lenge of the friars, and published a treatise, in which 
he not only asserted the right of the kiug supported by 
his parliament to repudiate the Pope's (hum for quit 
rent or tribute, but maintained also that the clergy, 
neither as individuals nor as a general body, were 
exempted from civil jurisdiction. In conducting hie 
argument in this remarkable production, one great 
principle lay at the foundation of the whole, that the 
Sacred Scriptures formed the ultimate standard of 
all law. The ability and stem independence with 
which he had defended the rights of the crown against 
the aggressions of Rome made Ypydiffe an object of 
warm admiration among his countrymen, and Ed- 
ward 111., in recognition of the valuable service w)iich 
he had rendered to the nation, apppinted him one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1372he was made Doctor of’ 
Theology, and his influence was rapidly increasing 
Many a withering exposure of the corruptions of the 
church now issued from his pen. The mendicant 
monks in particular called forth foots him the most 
bitter invectives. Nor were bis writings neglected by 
bW countrymen. They were eagerly perused by mul 

titudee, and men of aQ ranks hailed him as the dauntless 
and unflinching enemy of those flagrant ecclesiastical 
abuses which "cr^ftst undermining the influence of 
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the priesthood, and were likely soon, if not reformed, 
to tender religion itself an object of mockery and 
contempt. For some timo the government of Eng- 
land had attempted by negotiation to obtain from 
the Pope a redress of some of the most promt 
nent ecclesiastical grievances. All efforts of this 
kind, however, were utterly ineffectual, and it was 
at length resolved, in 1374, to send an embassy com* 
posed of scion persons to Pope Gregory XI. to con- 
fer with him on this subject. Wy diffe was one of 
the seven commissioners nominated by the crown for 
this purpose. The conference took place at Bruges, 
and lasted two whole years without attaining to any 
great extent the object for which it hod been hold. It 
had a powerful influence, however, upon the thought- 
ful mi ud of Wycliflb, and did much to prepare him 
for the responsible position which he was destined 
in the providence of God to occupy as the morning 
star of the Reformation. His eyes were now opened 
to the true character of the papacy, and from this 
time he spoke and wrote against its worldly spirit, 
and its injurious effects both upon individuals and 
communities. Its corruption he chiefly traced to its 
cupidity. 

Alter hi* return to England Wyclifle was present- 
ed to the rectory of Lutterworth in the county of 
Leicester, officiating also as teacher of theology at 
Oxford. As a pastor ho lalxiured indefatigahly, 
seeking by ardent and prayerful study of the Bible 
to lustrurt the people in divine things The Ro- 
mish priesthood had long been accustomed to give 
the sermon a subordinate place in public worship, 
but Wyclifle restored it to its due importance as a 
means of supplying the religious wants of the peo- 
ple. With him originated the idea of travelling 
preachers, men who went about barefoot in long 
robes of a russet colour, preaching salvation through 
the cross of Christ. These men styled themselves 
“ poor priests, " and were subsequently called Lot 
lard* i, a name similar to tliat of the BbonAUDS 
(which see). These men associated themselves to- 
gether for the purpose, says Wy cliffy ^of following 
to the utmost the example of Christ and his apos- 
tles; of labouring where there was the most need as 
long as they still retained the vigour of youth, with- 
out condemning other priests who faithfully did their 
duty.” 

By these exertions for the diffusion of the Gospel 
among all cl as s es of the people, Wyclifle attracted 
some friends, but many enemies. A numerous 
body, especially of the begging monks, as he him- 
self intimates, sought his death. No means were 
left untried to check the spread of his opinions and 
to destroy his rapidly advancing popularity and in- 
fluence* In 1376 they extracted from his lectures, 
writings, and sent on*, nineteen proposition* which, 
as being b» their tiew heretical, they forwarded to 
Rome for papal condemnation. These had refer 
once chiefly to the unlimited power of the Pope ; 
the secular poeitoiione of the chaech; the rights of 


laymen over priests ; the power of the keys, ^aud 
the conditional validity of excommunication, * la 
consequence of the representations thus made to him, 
Gregory XL, in 1377, issued three bulls against 
Wychffe, which he sent to England by a nuncio, one 
of them being addressed to Ring Edward HI. The 
propositions forwarded to his Holiness by the priests 
were condemned with various qualifications The 
Pope called the special attention of the king to the 
doctrines promulgated by the Reformer, as being 
not only oppoud to the Catholic faith, but subver- 
sive of good order in the country. He complained 
tliat such opinions should have lieou allowed to gain 
ground among tlm people, ami commanded tliat 
Wyclifle should lie forthwith thrown info chain n and 
imprisoned , that ho should bo examined as to bia 
doctrines, and the answers lopoitcd to Rome, after 
which directions for his further treatment should 
lie waited tor fiom tliat court. The papal bulb, 
however, met with no favour in England, except 
from the bishop*. 

The death of Edward 111. and the successirm of hb 
son, Richard (Intended to strengthen the cause width 
Wychffe had to ably espoused. The parliament was 
now detidedly in favour of a determined resistance 
to the pecuniary demands of the Vope, Two noble- 
men of groat power and influence in the country, 
John Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and the marshal 
Ilenry Refry. Imd ranged themselves on the side of 
the Reformer, and came openly forward as his 
avowed patrons and supporters. Ho had a numeious 
baud of Adherent* also among the people, and these 
were every day on the increase. In such circum- 
stances it was found to be impossible to execute the 
papal bulb literally ; but the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the biidiop of London summoned Wyclifle 
to appear before them at a court wldch they set up 
at Lambeth. The Reformer attended, accompanied 
by his two noble patrons, and the court was obliged 
to be satisfied with the explanations which he gave 
of the nineteen propositions. 

One of the greatest services which Wyclifle con- 
ferred upon the cause of trod religion in England, 
was the publication of lib translation of the Bibb 
in 13H0. Being ignorant of both the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, his translation was founded upon 
the Vulgate, but even under this disadvantage, the 
preparation of a vernacular version of the Beared 
Writings was at the time an most unable blessing to 
the people, enabling them to read in their Own lan- 
guage the words of eternal life. The priests were 
indignant that the laity should thus have it utjttyif 
power to draw their religious opinions directly frees 
the Bible, and with (he utmost virulence they as- 
sailed the reputation of the undaunted Reformer* 
But the opposition of the clergy opb roused torn to 
go forward in exposing the errors both m doctrine 
and practice which had crept Into the church. In 
1381. he appeared as tin* opponent of tcaasubstantto 
tkm, contending against every mode of a bodily pie 
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souse of Christ, and maintaining that the bread and 
wltie are nothing more titan symbol* of Christ'* body 
and blood, with the additional explanation that in 
the caw of believer* they were active symbol*, plac- 
ing those who partook of them with real, living faith, 
in the position ot an actual union with Christ. The 
those* which the Reformer published on this point, 
wore couched in these terms, “The right faith 
of a Christian is this, that this commendable sacra- 
ment is bread and body of Christ, as Climt is true 
God and true man; and this faith is founded on 
Christ’s own words in the Gospels” The sympathy, 
however, which he had mot with in attacking other 
abuses and errors failed to attend him in this con- 
test. The chancollor of the University of Oxford 
summoned twelve doctors to consider the point, and 
with their concurrence he published a solemn judg- 
ment declaring the theses put forth by Wyeliffe on 
the doctrine of transubstantiation to t>e heretical ; 
and the preaching of these views was forbidden on 
penalty of imprisonment and excommunication. 

Undeterred by the opposition which assailed him 
and his doctrines, Wyeliffe went forward steadily in 
the accomplishment of his great mission as a church 
reformer. Every day ho became more violent in 
attacking the mendicants, declaring that their whole 
mode of life was at variance with the life of Christ, 
and that instead of giving themselves up to idle- 
ness and inaction, they ought rather to employ 
themselves in preaching the gospel of Christ wher- 
ever duty called them. This interference with the 
vows of the friars gave great offence to the Duke of 
1 Lancaster, who had been one of the Reformer’s early 
patrons and friends ; but neither the favour nor the 
frowns of the great could persuade this earnest - 
minded champion of the truth to deviate by one 
hair's breadth from the path of rectitude. A council 
was convened by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
examine into the heresy of Wyeliffe; but its pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by the occurrence of an 
earthquake, which gained for it the name of the 
earthquake-council. By this council a number of 
Wyoliffe's propositions were condemned either as 
heretical or erroneous ; and through the influence of 
the archbishop, King Richard was induced to issue a 
command to put all persons under an arrest who 
taught Wycliffite doctrines. 

The spread of the reformed opinions taught by 
Wyeliffe received considerable impulse from a papal 
schism which took place about this time, rwo rival 
popes being bnsily engaged contending for the mas- 
tery* Rome and Avignon were issuing their fierce 
fuhninations against each other. The question, who 
was the true Pope, was agitating the whole of Chris* 
tendora, and in a paper on the schism, Wyeliffe says, 
" Trust we already in the help of Christ, far he hath 
begun already to help us graciously, in that he hath 
dove the head of antichrist ; and made the two parte 
fight one against the other ” 

The death of the great forerunner of the Befar- 


motion was now at hand. While hearing mass on 
the day of the Holy Innocents In 1384, in his own 
church at Lutterworth, he was suddenly seined with 
an attack of apoplexy, which rendered him speech- 
less, and after lingering a short time he wae cut o$ 
and his useful life brought to a sudden close. Con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, this eminent man 
had remarkably clear views of Divine truth ovi some 
points, mingled no doubt with not a few errors. The 
great Protestant principle, of Christ the only author 
of salvation, in opposition to the worship of saints, 
occupied a prominent place in his theological system. 
But at the same time he admits, that those saints 
ought to be worshipped who are known to bo such 
from the Word of God. lie believed tliat in the 
early church two orders of the clergy were sufficient, 
priests and deacons ; in the time of Paul, bishop and 
jiresbytcr were the same. Scripture in his view was 
the rule of reformation, and every doctnuo and pre- 
cept ought to be rejected which docs not rest on 
that foundation. lie held that conversion is solely 
the work, of God in the heart of a ►inner; that 
Christ i» the all in all of Christianity ; that faith is 
the gift of God, and the one essential principle of 
hpiritual life is communion with Christ. In the es- 
timation of this faithful servant of the Jjord Jesus, 
the sublimes* calling on oaith is that of preaching 
the word of God. The true church ho maintained to 
be Christ’s beheviug people, and their exalted Re- 
deemer the host, the only true Pope, but the earthly 
Pope is a sinful man, who might even be condemned 
on the great day. With far seeing sagacity he pre- 
dicted tliat a monk would yet arise from whom should 
proceed the regeneration of the church. 

The death of Wyeliffe showed the immortal power 
of his principles. His followers, if not strong in 
numbers, were earnest and energetic in their efforts, 
and having net themselves to the work, they met 
with such snuuing success, that to use the words of 
D’Aubigul, “England was almost won over to the 
Reformer's doctrines.*" In 1395, a petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament praying the House to “ abolish 
celibacy, transubstantiation, prayers for the dead, 
offerings to images, auricular confession, the arte 
unnecessary to life, the practice of blessing oil, salt, 
wax, incense, stones, mitres, and pilgrims* staffin'' 
“All those,” the petitioners declared, “pertained to 
necromancy and not to theology.” The clergy were 
alarmed by this bold step on the part of the Wick- 
Hffites or Lollards, and urged upon the king to inter- 
pose. Richard took up tlie matter with great prompt- 
ness, forbade parliament to entertain the petition, 
and having summoned into the royal presence the 
most distinguished of its supporters, be threatened 
them with death if they continued to defend the 
refarmed doctrines. At this critical moment, how- 
ever, wWh the hand of the king was lifted up to 
unite the followers of Wyeliffe, a sudden rebellion 
arose which buried him from his throne, and con- 
signed him to a prison Vhere be ended his days. 
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BMmri was succeeded on the throne by hie eon* 
•b> the eon of the famous Duke of Lancaster! who 
tied been the friend and patron of Wyolifife, The 
LoOaide, therefore, naturally expected to find in 
the new king a warm supporter of their principles. 
In this, However, they were bitterly disappointed. 
To gratify the priests, e royal edict was issued, or- 
dering every incorrigible heretiq to bo burnt alive, 
end accordingly, a pious priest, named William Saw- 
tree, was committed to the flames at Smitbfield in 
March 1401, Encouraged by the royal countenance, 
the clergy drew up the well known Constitutions of 
Arundel, which forbade the reading of the Bible, and 
asserted the Pope to be M not of pure man, bnt of { 
true God, here on earth.” Persecution now raged in 
England, and a prison ip the archiepiacopal palace 
at Lambeth, which received the name of the Lol- 
lards’ tower, was crowded with the followers of 
Wyoliffe, who were doomed to imprisonment for al- 
leged heresy; and Lord Cobham, who had caused 
Wycliffe'a writings to be copied and widely circu- 
lated, liaving beeu formally condemned to death, was 
burnt at the stake in December 1417. The prisons 
of London were now filled with Lollards, end multi- 
tudes who escaped the vengeance of the persecuting 
clergy were compelled to hold their religious meet- 
ings in secret, and to bear with silent unrepining sub- 
mission the obloquy and ontempt to which they 
were exposed. From this time until the Reforma- 
tion their sufferings were severe. Their principles, 
however, had taken deep root in England, and during 
the fifteenth century the Papal influence gradually 
decreased, preparing the way for the Reformation, 
which in the succeeding century established the 
Protestant laith as the settled religion of the countiy. 

LOLLARDS OF KYLE, an opprobrious name 
applied to the supporters of Reformed principles in j 
the western districts of Scotland during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Robert Blacater, the first 
archbishop of Glasgow, prevailed on James IV. to 
summon before the great council, about thirty per- 
sons, male and female, belonging to the districts of 
Kyle, Cerriek and Cunningham, who were accused of 
h owling doctrines opposed to the Catholic faith. 
This memorable trial took place in 1494. They 
were charged with condemning the worship of the 
Virgin Maty, rite worship of saints, relics, images, 
and the mass. The king himself presided at the 
trial, and the molt was, that the Lollards were dis- 
missed *tth an admonition to beware of new doc- 
trines, and to ad hem steadfastly to the faith of the 
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hung upon the cross; and while the Mood Aowed 
from the wound, some of it fall upon his eyes anil 
Immediately he recovered his sight. This miracle is 
alleged to have led to his conversion to Christianity ; 
when forsaking hie military profession, and being 
instructed by the apostles, he lived a monastic hfo 
in Cmsama of Cappadocia, and was the means, 
both by his conversion and example, of converting 
many to the Christian faith. He is alleged to have 
been a faithful, demoted, and consistent believer, end 
to ha\e closed his canter by suffering martyrdom hi 
the cause of Ids Ditiuu Master. 

LORD, n nti e V ery frequently applied in the 
Saciod Scripture to the Supreme Being. Two lie* 
brew woid* me thus translated in the Old Testa- 
ment. Adofutu the I-ord, is exclusively applied to 
Ood Tlie Hebrew word Jctunwh in also very often 
translated in our version by the English word Lord, 
in conformity with the ordinary custom of the Jews 
in refeionce to the ineflable name, which they never 
pronounce. When the term I*ord in our Bibles 
answers to the Hebrew woid Jehovah, it is always 
printed in small capitals for the sake of distinction 
Bee Aponai, Jkiiovaii. 

LORD’S I)AY, a name given to the first day of 
the woek, which lias been oiwerved among Chris 
tians by Divine authority as a day set apart for reli- 
gious services, more especially in commemoration ot 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. At a vwy 
early period in tlie history of the Christian church, 
this day was appropriated to public worship instead 
of the Jewish Sabbath. The first intimation of tlie 
change occurs in Art* xx. 7, where we find the 
church assembled on the first day of the week ; and in 
Rev. i 10, this sacred festival is expressly termed 
u the Lord’s Day The early Chtisiian writers make 
frequent mention of this a* a thy of meeting among 
Christians. Thus we are informed by Justin Mar- 
tyr, that “on Sunday all the (’Jnistimis living either 
in the city or countiy met together” for reading the 
Scriptures, prayer, and tlie breaking of bread. That 
they considered it as possessing a holy character, is 
plain from the circumstance that they uniformly 
spoke of it as the Lord’s Day, and regarded it as a 
weekly festival on which fasting and every appear* 
anoe of sorrow was to be hud aside os iwoniistent 
with the character and design of the day. It was 
wholly dedicated to the ©Xeroses of religious worship, 
which are termed accordingly, by TertulJian, **thu 
solemnities of the Lord’s Day ” And not only was 

G blic worship performed on this day, but it was kept 
ly throughout, and the thoughts and feelings of be- 
lievers were required to be in accordance with Mb 
•acredness. Thus Clement of Alex a n d ri a Says, * A 
true Christian, according to the commands Of tint 
gospel, observes the Lot#* Day ter Ossting Oil atf 
bad thoughts, and cherishing all gtxfen e *, bemoortog 
the resurrection of tlie Lead which tmk place 0* 
that day” “This day,” eay* Bm/bbty ^mtisthsMi 
throughout the world edabmta hi stnet MMteoo fa 
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the spiritual kw. Like the Jews, they offer the 
tnei&fag end evening sacrifice with keens* of 
sweeter odour. The day," he adds, «wm univer- 
sally observed as strictly as the Jewish Sabbath, 
whilst all feasting, drunkenness, and recreation was 
rebuked as a profanation of the sacred day.” Igna- 
tius says, that all who loved the Lord kept the 
Lord’s day as the queen of daya—a reviving, life- 
giving day, the best of all our days. Such epithets 
abound in fho ancient homilies of the fathers. 

Thr mode in which the early Christians spent the 
Lord's Day is thus described by Dr. Jamieson in his 
< Manners and Trials of the Primitive Christians : 
“ Viewing the Lord’s Day as a spiritual festivity, a 
season on which their souls were specially to magni- 
fy the Lord, and their apirits to rqjoice in God their 
Hat Jour, they introduced the servioes of the day with 
psalmody, which was followed by select portions of 
the Prophets, the Gospels, and the Epistles ; the in- 
tervals between which were occupied by the faith- 
ful in private devotions. The plan of service, in 
short, resembled what was followed In that of the 
vigils, though there were some important differences, 
which we slrnll now describe. The men prayed with 
their heads hare, and the women were veiled, as be- 
came the modesty of thoir sex, both standing— a pos- 
ture deemed the most decent, and suited to their 
exalted notions of the weekly solemnity, — with their 
eyes lifted up to heaven, and their hands extended in 
the form of a cross, the bolter to keep them in remem- 
brance of Him, whose death had opened up the way 
of access to the divine presence. The leading of the 
sacred volume constituted an important and indispen- 
sable part of the observance ; and the more effectually 
to impress it on the memories of the audience, the 
lessons worn always short, and of frequent recur- 
rence. Beeldoe the Scriptures, they were accus- 
tomed to read aloud several other books for the edi- 
fication and interest of the people— such as treatises 
on the illustration of Christian morals, by some pas- 
tor of eminent reputation and piety, or letters from 
foreign churches, containing an account of the state 
and progress of thef Gospel. Tins part of the ser- 
vice,— most necessary and valuable at a time when 
a large proportion of every congregation wore unac- 
quainted with letters, was performed at first by the 
presiding minister, but was afterwards devolved on 
an officer appointed for that object, who, when pro- 
ceeding to the discharge of his duty, if it related to 
any part of the History of Jesus, exclaimed aloud to 
the people, ‘Stand iqMHftGo^tl# am going to bo 
read and then always^OomSnenshd with, ‘Thus 
vaith the Lord.* Thtgr mm*A this attitude, not 
only from a convlotkn that it ties rim * most respect- 
ful posture In which to Blttitt <S rim tife m safe tifet , 
Kmg of kings, but with a view tokos* afiv* rim#* 
'U’ntion of the people-**! etjott *hhh» I 
churches, was sought to be gab# tff At jak#Mn 
•topping In the middle of a Scripts*! 

Waving the people to finish it aloud. Tim mi m to * 


tes, founded for the most pact on tho kstjwrtk^of 
Scripture that was mad, were short, ekfe, a* 
temporary exhortat ion*,-Hkrignsri io itfrup 
the minds of Ihr brethren by way of mmmdbmtm 
and always prtfeced by the salutation, ‘Pesos he 
unto you . 4 As they were very rim rt so m e time s 
not extending to more than eight or tan minutes’ 
duration,— several fit them ware delivered at a diet, 
and the preacher was usually the pastor of the place, 
though he sometimes, at his discretion, invited a 
stranger, or one of his brethren, known to possess 
the talent of public speaking, to address the Assam* 
bly. The dose of the sermon by himself, which was 
always the last of the series, was the signal for the 

C Wtc prayers to commence. Previous to this so- 
on part of the service, however, eerier commanded 
infidels of any description that might be present to 
withdraw, and tho doors being closed and guarded, 
the pastor proceeded to pronounce a prayer, the har- 
den of which was made to bear a special reference to 
the circumstances of the various classes who, in the 
primitive church, were not admitted to a full parti- 
cipation in the privileges of the faithful. First of 
all, lie prayed, in name of tho whole company of be- 
lievers, for the catechumens— young persons, or re- 
cent converts from heathenism, who were passing 
through a preparatory course of instruction in t)»e 
doctrines and duties of Christianity,— that their un- 
derstandings might be enlightened— their hearts re- 
ceive the truth in tlie love of it— and that they might 
be led to cultivate those holy habits of heart and 
life, by which they might adorn the doctrine of 
God their Saviour. Next, lie prayed for the peni- 
tents, who were undergoing the discipline of the 
church, that they might receive deep and permanent 
impressions of the exoeeding sinfulness of tin,— that 
they might be filled with godly sorrow, and might 
Imve grace, during the appointed term of their pro- 
bation, to bring forth fruits meet tor repentance, la 
like manner, lie made appropriate supplications for 

H criptions of persons, each of whom left Ike 
'hen tin class to which he beldtiged had 
intended to rim God of all grace; and then 
ten, reduced by these successive departures 
roved company of the fehhful, proceeded to 
service of communion." 
the that that Christianity became thee* 
religion of the Rotnafa Empire, laws were 
frequently passed by the state jht reference to Cite 
careful bbsemuoe of rim Lord's Day. earner 
was Constantin* came over to the church," **y* 
Gave, «b# Ms principal c«xe was ahem rim Lord's 
Aey; he oommaoded It Coho sohwntdy otswnect. and 
jflHftfayg pwwp M wlMmimr, A«J tor thorn fo 


hie o# who yet* mmtmi. k tiMr jrapidM and 
kfids&T.lMOQktttadedlhem tmCaLordVdats m 
#1 cot feio thtiriripaii# those peso solriMfirsctde 
In ktnttv nrsvartrifinil wcoBiariadyaed.flmi 
tfearudmud be kroeilfeta of Jadtatane ansa mum Air 

t«t«t then. Opt 
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qqr wortu «rf merfcy, such ia emancipating slavea, 
fMi declared lawful, That there should be no suite 
nor deem ing debts upon this day, wee emMxmd 
by several Jaws of eoocmi% emperore, Theodosius 
the Great, (a. Dk 386J by a second law ratified one 
which he had passed tong before, wfierein lie os* 
pmdy prohibited aU public shows upon the Lord's 
day, that the worship of God might not be con* 
founded with those profane solemnities. This law 
the younger Theodosias some few yeafe after con* 
finned end enlarged; enacting, that on the lord's 
day (and some other festivals then mentioned) not 
only Christians, but even Jews and heathens, should 
be restrained from the pleasure of all sights and 
spectacles, and the theatres be shut up in every 
place. And whenever it might so happen that the 
birthday or inauguration of the emperor fell upon 
that day, he commanded that then the imperial 
solemnity should be put oiT and deferred till another 
day. Subsequently these matters were arranged by 
councils. 11 

Those churches which in early times were com- ! 
posed chiefly of Jewish converts, while l hey ob- 
served the first day of the week as. the Lord's lMy, 
retained also their own Sabbath on the seventh day. 
it was the practice of Christians not only to exclude 
fasting from the observances of the Lord's Day, but 
alto to maintain the standing position in prayer. To 
fast m token of sorrow on this day of joy, and to 
kneel while commemorating the day on which our 
Lord arose, was accounted a breach of Christian pro- 
priety, which uniformly called forth the disapproba- 
tion of the church and the anathemas of her coun- 
cils. See Sabbath (Jewish). 

LORD'S PRAYER, the prayer which Jesus 
Christ taught his disciples as recorded in Mat. vi. 
9—43, Luke xi. 2—4. We have no evidence from 
the writings of the Apostles tiiat this prayer was 
used ee a form In public worship in their times, 
neither does any reference to It In this view occur in 
the earliest Christian writers immediately succeed- 
ing the ege of the Apostles. When, we pass, how- 
ever, from the Apostolic Fathers to the writers of 
the second and third eeittnries, wo find the public 
use of the Lord's Prayer in the church felly estab- 
lished by the testimonies of Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Origan, who devoted etch an entire treatise to the 
etpoainon of this prayer. Trituflian, in express 
terms, declares it to have been prescribed by Christ 
asnfens fer sB ages of the church, and he alleges 
that U contain *be substance of all prayer, and ia 
W^Homeoftha whole gospel Cyprian follows in 
neariy tha saraa te t rafa , ackaowtodgkig TertulKan as 
hi* guide add tatnetor; end demftfeg dm Lord's 
t^yer f behaitaft prayer." 

'mm efedrjdfa# tide m h eve been e prescribed 
tnmCW#b»m*erbas 


styled “the prayer of the feithfeV Rs use being 
restricted to the feitbfM in feO communion with 
the ohureh, and denied to catechumens, on the 
ground that believers only were ebb in the true 
spirit of adoption to say, # Our Father, which art in 
heaven." The fell mystical meaning of tills prayer 
was not explained to any until after their baptism, 
each of Us petitions being considered as having ref- 
erence io the Christian mysteries or esoteric doc- 
triuertf the church, which, according to the AlCANt 
Dimwjna (which see), were oarefeHy ooneeafed 
from the catechumens. 

*^jriu» doxology at the conclusion of the Lord's 
Prayer, which is now found in the Gospel of Bt. 
Matthew, is generally supposed by critics not to have 
formed part of the original text of the Evangelist t 
not beiug found in the eaihost and best MB& of 
that Gospel, according to the testimony of Mill* 
Wetatein, Range!, and Uricsbnc h. It is found In the 
Apodolical CoHdilMm, and may probably ha>e 
lieen tliencs transferred to the toxt of thu Gok|wI« 
The ancient liturgies of the Greek Church contain 
a doxology to the lord's Prayer, recognising the 
doctrine of the Trinity as implied in the prayer, 
<♦ Thine is the kingdom, power, and glory, Fotlwr, 
Bon, and Holy Spirit, both now and for ever, world 
without end." This doxology has been ascribed to 
basil and to Chrysostom. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, believers ate 
enjoined to repeat the Lord's Prayer three timet 
every day ; a practice which was afterwards estab 
li sited by the laws of the church Newly baptised 
persons were also required to repeat this prayer 
along with the Crcod, immediately on coming out of 
(lie water. In the case of infant baptism, the spon- 
sors at first repeated the Lord's Prayer and Creed 
on behalf of the child ; but afterwards this was dis- 
pensed with, am! the officiating minister alone re- 
posted the formularies. The first writer who men- 
tions the Lord's Prayer as having been used in the 
dispensation of the Lord's Supper is Cyril of Joruna- 
lem. Augustine also alludes to this practice. The 
Ordo Rmwm prefixes a prefect to the Lord's 
Prayer, the date of which is uncertain Jt contains 
a brief exposition of the prayer. All the lb matt 
breviaries enjoin that Divine service should com- 
mence with the repetition of the Lord's Prayer ; but 
this custom can be traced no farther back titan tit# 
thirteenth century, when it Uf said to have been bi- 


I tm WpHfkir, N*mberie* authorities to the 

Dim iwpr t* riMwrt tom* wftw pt **» 
(SNi Silt m t m lm. By Cbrytmm, it * 


ttung the Lord’. Prayer before commencing tenaea 
in public worship receive, no eoti Kte n on co ftM Sip 
writing, of iM ancient Cfirktbm Fatbe n. Is ref- 
erenceto the \e of this prayer u a form* At***- 
tine toy*, “ We are free to uk the «UM thing. tint 
•re dcired in the. Lord 1 . Prayer, eoaMtima in OM 
manner of eipiwaion, «od HMWH b snatiNw.- 
And Tertullks, .penkinc etpraeriy of pAy«T| and of j 
the Lord*. Frayer pwtioakriy, my*, “1W» mm 
many thing, to bo mW aoetfdfaif to tho vuriotw ' 
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Mrotmtatofioet of mow;'* and again ha ftp*, “We 
pt*f without a monitor (or sot form) because we 
pray from the heart.” 

The obvious design of our blessed Lord in pie* 
seating his followers with this short) beautiful) and 
comprehensive model of prayer, was to teach them 
to pray in the Spirit. There is no express reference 
in it to the work ana the name of Christ. Thisomis 
sioii) however, is easily accounted for. Jesus was now 
exhibiting for the first time, clearly and withont a 
figure, the true nature and design of the kingdom of 
God. But the facts in the providence of God on 
which the kingdom rested, the events in the history 
of the Redeemer which were yet to happen, and 
which were to be evolved by the free agency of man, 
He refrains from explaining. The great doctrines, 
however, as to the work of Christ, and the efficacy 
of Hit atonement, are contained in this prayer by 
implication, though not directly. The one grand 
idea to which the whole prayer tends is, the ardent 
longing of the believer for the coming of the king- 
dom of God. This thought runs through the whole 
prayer, from its preface to its conclusion, just as the 
unfolding of the nature of the kingdom runs through 
the wholo of the sublime sermon on the mount. 
The lord's Prayer then, viewed in this aspect, may 
lie divided into two parts, the one referring to the 
relation of God to man, and the other of man to 
God. The one portion of the prayer breathes a wish 
that God Himself would establish His kingdom m 
the hearts of men, and the other breathes a wish that 
all the obstaolos to the establishment of this king- 
dom in the hernts of men, may be removed; white 
the conclusion expresses a firm hope and belitf 
founded on the nature of God, that the prayer u ill 
be heard and answered 

LORD’S SUPPER, a solemn Christian ordinance 
instituted by our blessed Lord on the night of his 
betrayal, and designed to commemorate his Media- 
torial sufferings and death. An account of its first 
institution is thus given by the Evangelist Matthew, 
“And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and bralce it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat ; this is my body. And he took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, say- 
big, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the 
new testament, Which is shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins. But I say unto you, 1 will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit if the vine, until that day 
when 1 drink It new with you in my Fotbter’a king* 
dam." Jesus had just celebrated his hat Passover 
on earth, hit eonefodtag act of observance of the 
Jewish ceremonial few* The type 3 bad served Its 
purpose, and now gave weyto tot antitype. 4e» 
cordlngly, the Passover having boon inpast ages * 
standing representation of that death W$Mb tfe *0* 
about to endure, Jesus proceeded tofesritotento^ 
responding ordinance, that of the Lord** 0c MttNfe'ta 
be a standing memorial in ell fbtoreagtoeftori^^ 
solemn event. Having feasted on ♦ be typical P«#* 


| over, Jesus took the remains of the Paschal bread 
and of the Paschal wine, and ememtod them anew 
as the elements of that great Rare efefcfr Ma people 
were henceforth to observe in mmmemm of 
himself as their Passover sacrificed for them. „ 

No name is given to this Christian foes! by the 
Evangelista who record hs institution, bat It la 
styled by the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xi. Sty the 
Lord’s Sapper," as having been appointed by Christ 
on the night in which he was betrayed by Judas 
into the hands of the Jewish chief priests and elders. 
The name by which this sacrament has been desig- 
nated in all ages of the church, and among all Us 
various sections, is the Communion (which see). 

I It has also been termed the Euekarut, as being a 
| symbolical expression of thanksgiving for redeeming 
mere} . 

The strict connection between the Lord** Supper 
and the Jewish Passover was so strongly recognised 
by the early converts from Judaism to Christianity, 
that, as Epiphanius has shown, they continued for 
many years to observe both festivals, and even in 
the Christian church generally, the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated with peculiar solemnity at the festi- 
val of Easter, which corresponded to the Passover. 
That the two ordinances, however, were in reality 
separate and distinct from each other, is plain from 
the fact, that the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xi., makes 
no mention of the Passover, while he minutely de- 
scribes the nature and institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per, speaking of it as a customary rite in these 
| words, “ As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
I this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he come." 

The question has been raised, Whether Cbrist 
himself partook of this holy ordinance at its first in- 
stitution. No light Is thrown upon this point either 
by the narrative in the Gospels, or by that in First 
Corinthians. Considerable diversity of opinion, ac* 
coidingly, lias existed on the subject even from 
early times. Chrysostom and Augustine maintain 
the affirmative, but it appears very unlikely that 
Jesus, though he partook of the typical feast of the 
Jewish passover, would partake of a feast which was 
not designed for Him bat for HR people. Ho 
speaks of the breed as “broken for you," meaning 
for hk disciples, and hi regard to the wine, be stye 
“Drink ye all of H." Both the sacramental ele 
meats and the sacramental actions base throughout 
a reference to the Stmer as a frost, not ylw him, hot 
tgrettteh* feast ef which He wa* rim object to lm 
partaken of; and in no aense a partaker. 

Another in quiry has been started as to which 
rimdtogfona have beret fe all ages divided In 
tiwmi*, VMMr <J Mb* tfeft MM pwttok of tin 
' AfMWtittl CoMtitatimnof 

. gggp riret he was odt jbempnen rim jpatsaui oesarirea 
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j* shall say unto the goodman of the home, The 
Muter Milk unto thee, Where it the guestohamber, 
where I the! eel the paseover with my disciples?" 
m*A elto to the saying of our Lord when he delivered 
the asp into the hands of hit disciples, “Drink ye* 
att of it, 1 ' implying, « U supposed, that the twelve 
ditdplee all partook of the sacramental elements. 
The prevailing sentiment of the church in all ages 
has been ♦hat Judas was both present at the sacra* 
mental feast, and partook of the elements along with 
the other disciples. 

ft is somewhat strange that, in consulting the 
writings of the ApostoiScal Fathers, no intuition 
la found of the Lord’s Supper by Barnabas, IVly. 
carp, or Clement of Rome, but only in the writ* 
Inge of Ignatius is there any reference to ilte 
subject, and even supposing the passages to bo 
genuine, whieh has been doubted, the allusions are 
alight and very general. Most of the early apolo- 
gists for Christianity also are sileut as to tins ordi- 
nance. Justin Martyr, however, lias given two 
descriptions of the ordinance in nearly the same 
words, “ On Sunday,” he says, 44 we all assemble in 
one place, both those who live hi the city and they 
who dwell in the country, and the writings of apos- 
tles and prophets are read mo long as the time per- 
mits When the reader stops, the president of the 
assembly makes an address, in which lie recapitu- 
lates the glorious things that have been read, and 
exhorts the people to follow them. Then we all 
stand up together and pray. After prayer, bread, 
wine, and water, are brought in. The president of 
the meeting again prays according to his ability, and 
gives thanks, to which the people respond, An»cm, 
After this, the bread, wine, and water, are distributed 
to those present, and the deacons carry portions to 
such as ate necessarily detained from the meeting. 
Those who are able and williug contribute what tliey 
please in money, which is given to the presidont of 
the meeting, and is appropriated to the sup|M>rt of 
widows and orphans, the sick, the poor, and whom- 
soever is necessitous.” In the dialogue with Try 
pho the Jew, which is usually ascribed to Justin, 
we dud such expressions as these, “the offering of 
the bread of thanksgiving, and of the cup of thanks- 
giving,” “the euoharistic meal of bread and wine,” 
but no account is given of tlie mode in which the 
efdtauiee was celebrated, frenmos, in Ms contro- 
versial writings, oentends that the eucharist should 
be regarded as a sacrifice* in opposition to t he Guo* * 
Uot, who alleged that aS sacrifices had ceased. He 
takes eens, however, to dktiagukb it from the Jew- 
ish sacrifices* alleging fc to be of a higher and nobler 
ohamster than tbs** mem typical ordnances. Cle* 
m&dtAfamM*, Qrigs%TeftuShm« and Cyprian, 
aBsNka&eq** feltapmtofe Lord’s Supper as 
» SdWjwdllMM easilligNam^ lih tils» T UAportlical 
0m 0mm hfrpww, whfob it tbs mm ifcmgfoei 

iflnrrisnt filing ami ftunn tfw fmtmlsfieit rrf sll fhr 
BtagiaiboUi.fif the ftasteeaapd Western churches, 


affords the most Important iufonnattoi ui reference is 
the Lord’s Supper, as observed in the early Chustum 
church. We are Indebted to Dr. Jamieson for the 
following admirable view of the whole service among 
the primitive Christians: “The peculiar service of 
the frithful was commonly Introduced by a private 
and silent prayer, which Was followed by a general 
supplication for the church and the whole family of 
mankind, and then each of the brethren came for- 
ward to contribute a free will offering, according to 
hk ability, to the treasury of the church, the wealthy 
always ln»ing caiefnl to bring part of thein in arti- 
cles of bread ami wine Out of this collection both 
the sacramental elements were furnished; the otto 
consisting, ft tun the first, of the common bread that 
was lit use in the countiy, and the other of wine 
diluted with water, accotdmg to the utitvetnal prac- 
tice of the ancients Prehniin&t) to tin distribution 
of these, two ceremonies a etc always olwmed with 
the greatest punctuality,— the one ctnhlctuatual of 
the purity that became the oulinanco, the other at 
the love that should reign among all the disoiplcs o 
Christ. Hie deacons lit ought a basin of water, in 
which the presiding nmiktoi* washed their hand* in 
presence, and on behalf, of the whole aggregation — 
a practice fotuided on the words of the Psalmist, - 
c I will wash my hands in innocence, and so I will 
compass thine altar ,’ and then, on agiveif signal, the 
assembled brethren, in token of their mutual amity 
and good will, proceeded to give eai h other a holy kiss, 
ministers saluted ministera, the men their fellow men, 
and the women the female disciples that stood beside 
them. At this stage of the service another prayer of 
a general nature was offricd, at the conclusion of 
which the minister, addressing the people, said, 'Peace 
be unto you,' to which they responded in one voice, 
'and with thy spirit.' Pausing a little, be said, * Lift 
up your hearts to God,’ to which they replied, 
'Wo lift them up unto God,' and then, after an- 
other iirief interval of silence, he proceeded, ' !*>♦ ns 
give thanks to God,' to which they reform d the 
reaily answer , 4 It is meet and just so to do ' Thorn 
preliminary exhortations being completed, the min- 
ister offered up what was called the gnat thunkspi - 
mg for all blessings, both tempo) nl and npmiual t 
especially for the unspeakable love of God as mani- 
fested in the death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, and for that holy ordiname in which, in gra- 
cious adaptation to the nature of man, he k evi- 
dently set forth as crucified and slain ; r on eluding 
with an earnest desire that intending communicants 
might participate in all the benefits it was Assigned 
to impart, to which all the people saW aloud* 1 W 
As the communicant* were about to advance let be 
(dace appropriated for conimuufo^—for up to that 
time it was unoccupied,— ihe master exclaimed, 

4 Holy things to holy persons’— a form of expression 
equivalent to a practical prohibition Of aft snap Ware 
unholy; and the iavftatioti to «mw»ttafo*uts was 
given by the ringing of mm qffwpdH* Psdma, 
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such as the pa— agw m ww Mtli, * 0 taste —id see 
lint Qod fa good? 1 and the 133d, beginning <Be- 
Juddf how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
16 dwell together In t why I 1 The element* having 
been eoneeomted by a prayer, which consisted chiefly 
off the words of the institution, the minister took up 
ttie bread, and breaking it, in memorial of Christ's 
body being broken, distributed to his assisting breth- 
ren beside him, and in Kke manner the cup, both of 
which were carried round by the deacons to the com* 
munieant* in order; and while they presented them 
in this simple form, 4 the body of Christ, 9 1 the blood 
of Christ,' eaeh communicant, on recoiling them, de- 
voutly said, 4 Ameo/ The manner in whioh they re- 
ceived the element was, by taking it in the right hand, 
and placing the left underneath to prevent any of it 
from falling. The act of communion being finished, a 
thanksgiving hymn was snug, and an appropriate 
prayer offered, after which the brethren again gave 
each other the salutation of a holy kiss, and having 
received the blessing of their pastor, were exhorted 
to 1 Go in peace/” 

The Lord’s Supper was originally instituted in the 
evening, or at night, and in the apostolic age it 
seems to have been sometimes observed during the 
night, and at other times during the day. Justin Mar- 
tyr makes no mention of the precise time of its cele- 
bration. TertulHan speaks of Easter Eve as a epe 
eial period for the administration of this ordinance. 
This practice continued throughout the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and even as far onward as to the 
ninth centnry. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies it was transferred to the evening, and then to 
the afternoon of the day before E— ter, and after- 
wards to the morning of the same day. The cele- 
bration of the communion on Christmas evo conti- 
nued to a late period. To tliis ancient custom of 
observing this ordinance by night is probably to be 
traced the modem practioe of burning lighted tape- 
on such occasions. A* early as the fifth century 
nine o’clock in the morning became the canonical 
hour, and it was. arranged that the Lord's Sapper 
should he celebrated on Sundays and high festivals 
at this hotir, and at twelve o’clock on other occa- 
sions. In the primitive church it was an univer- 
sal custom to administer this ordinance on Thursday 
on Easter week, that being the day of its original 
institution? and some even contended that the ordi- 
nance ought to be restricted to ea annual celebration 
of this day, though the prevailing sentiment of the 
church wee in fhvmtref frwjpreateorimunion. Weekly 
and even dally oooMiHttttpn appe ere to have been 
practised to aeonridsfri^sgterebitlmeisfystueNdu 
The first day of the week* hulled, often received 
name of rife***, the 
allusion to the pbecrraace of 4 


name of rife***, the 

allusion to the pheervanse of s re remwrt «Mfe* 
day. That daily *f* pmotfsed by 

apistlea has been sometimes inferred ftomAcufc 
48, 46, “ And they continued cfedM? hi IfeMfMh 
the doctrine and fellowship, end la hfrfefcilqf Of 


bread, and in preyew. And they, aenthrafeg da% 
with one accord in the temple, end hreskieg bread 
from house to house, did cat their meet with gkd- 
sew and rifnjtam of heart* 

The Lord* Supper wis instituted at feat In the 
upper room of a private house, end from a passage 
of the Acta of the Apostles just quoted, it would 
appear that the communion was celebrated by the 
early foUowerp of Christ in the houses of believer*. 
But from 1 Cor. xi. 20, it ie plain that the Corin- 
thians mes| have had a separate place devoted to the 
observance of this rite, and to the exercises of pub* 
lie worship. In tiroes of persecution, the early 
Christians observed the Lord's Supper wherever it 
could be done with safety, in secret places, in the 
cemeteries, in dens and caves of the earth. But 
whenever practicable, they celebrated this solemn 
ordinance in the buildings appropriated to public 
worship, and the consecration of the elements in pri- 
vate houses was expressly forbidden by the council 
of Laodieea. 

Nothing is said in the New Testament as to the 
person by whom the Lord's Supper is to foe admin 
istcred. Our Lord himself was the first who die 
pensed the ordinance, and it is probable that the 
same office was afterwards discharged by tlie apos- 
tles. We learn from the writers of the second end 
third centuries, that H was the special office of the 
bishop or president of the assembly to administer 
the euchariet. According to Justin Martyr's ac- 
count of the rite already quoted, the president of the 
brethren pronounced the form of prayer and praise 
over the elements, and the doacous distributed them 
among the communicants who were present, and 
conveyed them to those who were absent. Ignatius 
informs us that the ordinance could not be adminis- 
tered in the absence of the bishop. In the Apotto- 
Heal Conatitution* the dispensation of the oucharist 
is ascribed at one time to the chief priest, at another 
to the bishop. He is directed to stand before the 
altar with the presbyters and deacons, and to per* 
form the office of consecration. For a long period 
it was forbidden to a presbyter to consecrate the 
elements if the bishop was present, that duty be- 
longing to the bfehop alone. Bat in the middle 
ages the bishop* seldom officiated at the table of the 
Lord. 1%e general nfe la tfapeinntto 
that rim btritOD eonsecfatad the d— re . fa» 
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pnMQl$ and all who m pmoot partook of the 
odhwiiee. The oonseerated element* were also seat 
by the bauds of the deacons to such of the bmhtoti 
an from sickness or imprisonment were mtabh to 
attend. The ouetom to length arose which, for a 
tong period, prevailed in the ancient church, of ad- 
ministering the sacrament to infinite. (See Com- 
MtjMBOM, ImpAMT.) Nay, even the ordinance wan 
frequently administered to the sick wheu in the de- 
lirium of fever, and to penitents when on Oteir death- 
beds. Some were accustomed also to carry horn* a 
portion of the consecrated bread, and to lay it up 
tor foture use in a chest appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and when they had no opportunity of attend- 
ing the morning service, they partook of a portion of 
<he bread, and if a Christian stranger came to share 
in their hospitality, one of the first acts of kindness 
was to produce a portion of the sacramental bread, 
and break it between them, thereby hallowing their 
social intercourse, by joining together in a solemn 
ordinance, which they held in the most profound re- 
verence, end the observance of which they regarded 
as necessary to their happiness both here and here- 
after. 

In the ancient Christian church, as we have seen, 
all the ihithful were communicants, and the rule of 
St. Ambrose was regarded as admitting of no excep- 
tion : M All Christians ought on every Lord's Day 
to partake of the Lord's Supper." It was not 
until the sixth eentury that the distinction came to 
be recognised between communicants and non-com- 
nrnnfieants. From this it afterwards became cus- 
tomary to keep consecrated bread, called Eulouia 
( which see), for the purpose of offering it to such 
persons as chose to partake of it, tostesjj of uniting 
in regular communion with the church. These per- 
sona were called Half-way communicant*. After 
the general introduction of infant-baptism, the eu- 
charfist continued to be administered to all who had 
been baptised, whether infinite or adults. The Afri- 
can church were accustomed to administer the ordi- 
nance to the dead, and even to bury with* them some 
portion of the consecrated elements. Communicants 
fe the early church wore a peculiar dress when par- 
taking of the sacrament, probably white raiment ; 
and the women wore white veils, called dominkalia. 
Afl tbs Adthfid were required to bring certain obla- 
tion* or preeetos of breed and wine* The bread was 
wrapped to a white finen doth, said the wine was 
oetostoed to avessd toiled <ama or ammla. These 
eight g* mm broqgi it to the altar after the deacon 


had ail, *I*t m pay," and frltSle the assembly 
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vanned to the table two at a time. They took the 
bread and the cup in their hands, and repeated after 
the minister the saommenbal formulary, concluding 
with a loud Amen. The men received the elements 
with uncovered hands previously washed ; the wo- 
men made use of the dominical. From the ninth 
century Die bread began to be put into the mouths 
of the communicants by the officiating minister, to 
prevent them from carrying it home. The practice 
of kneeling during the oauseemtion, and distribution 
of the dements, was final introduced in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and did not become general 
till a period considerably later. 

In regard to the nature of the 1 tread which ought 
to lie used in the Lord's ftupper, a keen controversy 
was long earned on between the Greek and Latin 
churches, the former contending for the use of lea* 
veued, and the latter of unleavened bread. From 
the sevonth century the Chnub of Koine began to 
use unleavened bread, a practice whuh was dtsurn- 
tinuod by Protestants at the UttfurmaUon, with the 
exception of the Lutherans The ouchamric bread 
of the Romanists is styled the Host (which see). 

The wine which out l*md used in the Supper whs, 
of course, the common wine of Palestine, but the an- 
deut churches universally mixed water with the 
sacramental wine. The Armenian* used wine alone, 
and the Aquarian* watoi alone, but both wore re- 
garded as heretics. The proportion of water mixed 
with the wine varied at different times, being some- 
times one-fourth, at other times one third. The 
Western church mixed cold water only ; the Greek 
church did the same at first, hut afterwards added 
warm water just bcfoio the distribution. In the 
third or fourth century it became customary in the 
Eastern church to hold up the consecrated elements 
before iho people, m order to excite their veneration 
for the sacred mysteries of the sacrament. In thn 
middle ages the UoH of the I-atiu church came to be 
worshipped in consequence of the dogma of Uwii- 
siibstantuUion being believed. This dogma was in 
troduced into Gaul in the twelfth century, and into 
Germany in the thirteenth. 9 

Both elements were universally administered to 
both clergy and laity until about the t wi fftli century, 
when in the Western church the cup beoiui to be 
gradually withdrawn from the laity. (See Chalk ic.) 
The Greeks retain substantially the am icnt custom, 
and Protestants universally give the saemmeto to 
both clergy and laity in both kinds. A certain 
form of words was used from emiy times hi deliver* 
fog the elements to the people, to which the people 
answered, Amen. Tim word* spoken by the eft* 
dating minister were simjdy , u The body of Chrigt," 
and u The Wood of Christ," to todi of whisk 
dons the people subjoined, Axnco^ The author of 
the AjxutoUoal CmutHutiam speaks of the form in 
this maimer ; w Let the bishop gift lb# obhttoe, 
•eying, 1 The body of Christ, 1 **d toHfee receiver 
answer* Amen. I M rite dawwi bold the mp, and 
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when he give* It, my, 1 The blood of Christ, the cup 
Of Hit,* and let him that drink* it, «ay Amen." In 
the dme of Gregory the Great, we fad the form 
somewhat enlarged, thus, “The body of our Lord 
'fese* Christ preserve thy soul and before the time 
of Alenin ami Cliarleroagne it was augmented into 
this form, “ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ pro* 
serve thy soul unto everlasting life.” 

In the primitive Christian church, the Lord's Sup* 
per was retained in the eimplicity of its original in- 
stitution, and the ordinance was regarded as a me- 
morial of tlie sufferings and death of Christ, and a 
means of strengthening the faith and increasing the 
love of bis followers, lu course of time highly figura- 
tive language began to be used, which implied, if 
understood literally, the bodily presence of Christ 
During the Eutychian controversy, the notion was 
broached by some, that there was a union between 
Christ and the elements similar to that between the 
divine and human nature in the person of Christ. 
It was not, however, until the ninth century that the j 
doctrine was promulgated of a real change of tho j 
substance of the elements In the Lord's Supper. 
(See Tbanbubbtantiation.) This, of course, na- 
turally led to the worship of Christ in tho saorament. 
(See Host, Adoratioh op tiik}, and the kindred 
dogma, that tho Eucharist is a true and proper sacri- 
fice for the sins of the living and the dead, or the 
souls In purgatory. (See Mass.) At the Kcfomyi 
lion, In the sixteenth century, thcno dogmas of Homo 
were renounced by the Protestant party ; but Lu- 
ther, still cleaving to the literal interpretation^ our 
Saviour's words, “This is my body,” introduced the 
doctrine of CONSUBSTANTIATIOK (which see), sig- 
nifying that although the elements remain unchanged, 
the real body and blood of Christ are received by the 
communicants along with the symbols Zwingli, how- 
ever, disapproving alike of the Romish doctrine of 
the Lutheran doctrine of CW 
tubttemtiation, maintained tliat the breed and wine were 
no more than a representation of the body and blood 
of Christ, and that there was nothing in the ordi- 
nance but a memorial of Christ. Tho Helvetic Re- 
former, however, in thus explaining the matter, has 
perhaps scarcely described the true nature of the 
Lord's Supper As it is understood by moat Protestant 
churches* The elements are, doubtless, recognised 
as symbols or signs, but to the true believer they 
•re something more, for they are seals of the cove- 
nant of grace, ratifying And confirming ell its West- 
ings as given overly Christ to Its people, end re- 
vived on their pari ty the of a Hying frith. 

\ LORD'S TABLE 8 *€»**vmox Tabus. 
^LORETTO (Holt Hwak at), a house et L* 
ratio, a smalltown hi tW State* of the t&artb % 
Italy, which is held Hi great VeaewtffoA by 
isto, as being the place where the VtyfoiJfrty tyjh 
bom, and also the infrnt Je*na» The 
wonderful house U implicitly believed tyfoagf 
iaaiiiets. The outlines ere bftefy fpftott 


[ the mother of Constantine the Great, found it 01 
Nasareth about three centuries after the 
It was carried by aogek through the Air In liay 1201, 
and laid down by them on a little eminence h Dalma- 
tia, where it attracted great attention* and performed 
miracles of healing* Doubts having arisen as to its 
character, the blessed Virgin, surrounded by angefl© 
spirits, appeared to a priest, named Alexander, when 
or a sickbed, aqd informed him that in that house she 
was bom, lived, received the message of Gebrieh 
and conceived the Sou of God. She fort her told 
the priest, that the apostles had converted this house 
into a church; that Peter had consecrated Its altar; 
that because insulted in Nazareth by infidels, and 
neglected by Christians, it was carried over by angels 
to Dalmatia; and that as a miraculous proof of all 
this, his health should be immediately restored. On 
awakening, Alexander found himself restored to 
health. The Dalmatians, however, were not long 
permitted to enjoy the gift of the bouse. On the 
night of the 10th December 1294, some shepherds, 
who were watching their flocks, beheld a house sur- 
rounded by uncommon splendour flying across the 
Adriatic, which separates Dalmatia from Italy Tho 
holy house rested in a district called Lauretum, and 
hence the name, “ The House of Loretto," which it 
retains to this day. Soon it became very famous as 
a place of pilgrimage, to which thousands resorted 
for devotion and miraculous cures. The number of 
pilgrims, however, greatly diminished in consequent e 
of the bands of robbers which infested the neighbour- 
hood ; and the house again moved to asroall hill near 
| the road where the feithfhl might have access to it 
without being exposed to robbers. This new miracle 
greatly increased the reverence in which the bouse 
was held. The hill on which it now stood was the 
joint property of two brothers, who quarrelled about 
the rent they were to receive. Accordingly this 
miraculous house was once more transferred, and 
placed in Its present site, a very abort distance be* 
yond the property of the unworthy brothers And 
there the house remains till the present day. 

The House of Lctretto is thus described by one 
who visited the spot: “This holy bouse, that tan 
thus fly or walk at pleasure, is about thirty-tWo fret 
long, thirteen fret wide, and eighteen fret high, wfft) b 
a chimney and small belfry. The walls are of stone. 
Thera is in it a matt altar, the one dedicated by 
Peter; and on ft is ao antique wooden cross. Q» 
tty right of the altar ia an image of the Vtyto Mary, 
with the infrnt on her arm, with the hair of each 
divided after Ora manner of tb* oeopfr ^ Naaaratfe. 
TWs xqwp la aonrwada* with pi lamps* ty 
’ whose i yr%BTTt rihaa aid fomala It Is 
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High* bu tops, oit tto 3th day #f Janasiy* 

* Aftd (Imt miimoUs wrought by th!t holy house 
*r* numerous and wowin&I, It is hung round by 
tbft votive Ofleriogs in gold, silver, wot, and other 
MMhkia,' presented by those on whom miracles 
awn per form ed. Pietro Iferbo was there miracu* 
tfeady h ea l ed, gad wit informed by the Virgin that 
he would be stated Pope 1 He wee so elected, and 
flsi utt w d the name of Paid II. He issued a bull, 
dabd November 1, 1464, in which he speaks of Mlie 
fee teowdnw and foyfaife tmracle*' wrought by 
moans of the Holy Viigin In this house. This house 
lias been the pet of many a Pope, who have ex 
pended treasures upon it I And there it stands at 
the present hour, * the most celebrated sanctuary in 
Italy ’—hung round by votive offerings oi great value, 
visited by pilgrims from all pans of the world, and 
with a regular establishment of priests, sustained at j 
MA enormous annual expense, mainly collected from 
the beggar pilgrims. There also is the ‘holy por- 
ringer/ in which pap was made for the infant 8a- 
vfojur, and which imparts wonderful sanctity to every 
thiug that is put into it!” The LiQiny to the “ l^ady 
of Lorstio” may be found in the 14 Garden of the 
Bout,” and in most other Romish prayer-books. 

LOTS (Casting of), a mode of determining an 
aneertain event by an appeal to the providence of 
God, which is made by casting or throwing some- 
thing. Among the ancient Hebrews, the lot was 
resorted to frequently in disputes about property. 
It was in this manner that the land of Canaan was 
divided by Joshua, and frequent allusions occur 
throughout the Old Testament to this mode of set- 
tling disputed matters. Thus in Prov. xvi. 33, it is 
•aid, 44 The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
flxspoaiqg thereof is of the Lord and in xtiiu 18, 
a The Jot oaueeth contentions to cease, and parteth 
between the mighty.” Prom these passages it is not 
tfoprcAfttis, that the lot was employed in courts oi 
'W |tf«l In the days of Solomon. In criminal cases, 
Mb in Josh* vii. 14—18, we dud the Wrediot called 
tfjtfm and Thummim, resorted to m order to discover 
*ito guilty party. In many matters of great public 
Rarest, as in the election of Sant to the kingdom, 
Wrt pas I was often made to the lot. It toata referred 
no In Either ill. 7. “lotto first month, that is, the 
JftOnth Skm, in dm twelfth year of hung Ahasuerus, 
S%«UI Pw, tim k, tb» tot, Mw» Hamad tram 
t»da#,<iMlnMsfl^^ , 
*h®« 1% W» WMtk mi BMrap F*- 
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flOT February. There wm no tetival during thia 
awnth, dor mk H duratified by any peculiar ritaa 
Than he Inquired the day, and found the thirteenth 
day was not auspicious to them. (v, 13,) 8oms 
think for every day he drew a lot} bat found none 
to his mind until be came to the last month of all, 
and to the middle of it, How ride whole business 
was governed by Providence* by which these lots 
were directed, and not by the Persian gods, to foil 
in the list month of the year, whereby almost a 
whole year intervened between the design and its 
execution, and gave time for Merdooai to acquaint 
Esther with it, and for her to intercede with the 
king for the reversing or suspending his deCMfo gad 
disappoint i ng tho conspiracy,” 

Not only in Old, but also in New Testament 
times, tho practice of appealing to the lot is men- 
tioned. Thus in tho election ol an apostle to 60 the 
place of Judas, it is said, Aits i 26, “ And they 
gave forth their lots; and the lot toil upon Mat* 
thia#; and he was numbered with the eleven apos- 
tles ” Even at this day, as travellers inform us, the 
casting of lots is practised in the East in doubtful 
matters which it may to difficult otherwise to decide 
Among the Moral ians, also, in questions of impor 
twice recourse is had to the lot. Tills, however, is 
never resorted to but alter mature delitoratum and 
fervent prayer, nor is anything submitted to its de 
gision which does not, after being thoroughly weigh- 
ed, appear to the assembly eligible in itseH. 

LOTS (Divination uy) &e Divination. 

LOTS (Fra st of). 8 <c Pukim 

LOTUS WORSHIP, This flown the Ayw/A<w 
Lotui of Linnwiis, and the Sacred Lily oi the Egyp- 
tians, is an object of veneration in various heathen 
countries The gods are frequently represented 
sitting on tlio flower of a lotus Sir .1 G. Wilkin- 
son informs us, that Khfton, tho Egyptian god of 
day, is thus rspnscnted on the monuments. “He 
is then,” says he, 41 supposed to signify tto snn in thi 
winter solstice, or the rising sun , and tto crook and 
flagellum, the emblems of Osins, which to seme* 
times cairn s, may to intended to indicate tto influ- 
ence he is about to exercise upon mankind. Ills 
vase from which the plant grows is a lake of water, 
and the usual initial of the word ma or twuo, water. 
‘They do indeed/ says Plutarch, ‘ ctotacteiiae tto 
rising sun as though It sprang # very day afossll out 
of tto lotus plant ; hut this imphes, that to ttofowt 
ws owe tto tint kindling of this luminary/" With 
respect to tto lotus plant on which the defy* I* **• 
presented seated, Sir John Gardner 
remarks, tint 44 it is always tto A^qpMa 
In no instance tto JWuwfo. And though '§# tM8 
t« mentioned* by ssvaml anetat anttoif* £*4|£ ft* 
plants of Egypt; it is never toOwtot fom g Sip tto 
sculptures as a sacred eafttafo tier 
duction of tto country; a s®a ^r®** 
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tta atom* Utim, m frequent!) mpmrnd as * 
Ipoittta fcter In tta hands of the Bgyptfaos, (** 
Ami rose or other* might be in the mm of any 
M#(ti people,) them hi no evidence of it® taring 
tries* Ctared, much less an object of worship/' 

Among the Hindu® the lotus tae been generally 
recognised ea the symbol of Brahma, the creator of 
the world, who, poised upon a lotos leaf, floated upon 
the waters, and all that he was able to discern with 
his eight eyes, for he had four heads, was water and 
darkness. The lotus, accordingly, continues to be 
levered in the temples of the Hindus, as well as 
among the Budhists of Thibet and Nepaul ; and a 
Kepaulese bowed reverently before this plant as ha 
noticed it in mitering the study of Sir William Jones. 
The lotus is the emblem of the generative power of 
nature, and hence it is found accompanying the 
images of at! the Hindu gods, who personify the idea 
of motion or generation. Tire symbol of the lotus 
has been carried by Budhism from India into China, 
and even Into Japan, where the god Canon (which 
see) is represented sitting upon a lotus. 

LOVE (Family of). See Familists. 

LOVE-FEASTS. These feasts, as they were 
practised among the primitive Christians, have been 
fully described in the article Aoapas (which see). 
Imitations of the custom are found in a few modem 
churches. Thus the Moravians have from time to 
time* meetings of the Brethren, at which refresh- 
ments are handed round, white addresses are delivered 
upou religious subjects, varied with singing hymns, 
and raping the Scriptures. Love-feasts are held 
among the Wesleyan Methodists quarterly, to which 
persons are admitted by ticket or a note from the 
superintendent. Tta meeting begins with singing 
and prayer, afterwards small pieces of bread or plain 
rake with water are distributed, and all present eat 
iand drink together in token of brotherly love. After 
W few addresses^ collection is made for the poor, 
and the meeting la closed with prayer. 

CHURCHMEN, a name often given to 
tta BvangSttaal party in tta Church of England, 
who are generally understood to hold and to teach 
tta pure doctrines of the Protestant Reformation. 
They disavow aQ sympathy with the Tractarian or 
Romantotag party. (See Anglo-Catholic*.) A 
party existed In the reign of Queen Anne, bearing 
tta name of Low Churchmen. They were under* 
stood, however, to ta Jettaidb luriae la their saa& 
manta, and their doetonal&nc^ 
towards Sooinianitzn. But>e Low Chuwkmeo of 
ttapmi^dsyta^ kwme* 

queue* at ttaiow vfemM rnm^st kte tafavetft* 
entertain on tta subset Wmhmkf V 
tauieh, aft* the 
Their theological views ai* 
ta more itriedy CUMaMb *6£ 0m H/k 1 
tta Broad Church party. TtawW- 
as present a minority in tta ttatataL. 
occupy a high place k public qWam S 


and aerivkr In tta ammert ofafadea w h g tame 
dmm Sa, &• inm. **£§»** whk»* 
thwr load to *b« (SntAaMMM 
Aid BocMtat. m *,8 *> tp 
towitutico* gmalOf. '‘The J PHtf hi 

the Church o< Bogtand," mj« Mr. Jfeflfea, * (idim 
to wpnMnt, both In CSweh poBty iwd doftiw 
theology, the principles c f the Brihrotallce, aa-dta 
Information was understood and ptnetfsed, do 
nearly the dose of the reign of James I. 
them are to be found some who hold the Dirinai%tt 
of episcopacy and the necessity of an apostolical 
succession ; but these are the exception*, tn general 
they maintain, rather, that episcopacy is a wfs* and 
indent form of government than that it is essential 
to the constitution of a church They do not hesi- 
tate to recognise Presbyterian Churches, nor do they 
deny the claims of orthodox dissenters Orders may he 
valid, though irregular, and churches may he defee* 
tive in many points and yet possess all that is essen- 
tial to constitute a church. The unity of a church 
consists in the spiritual dependence and vital union 
which each member of it possesses with Christ, the 
church’s head. In doctrine, tta Low Church parity 
place justification by faith only, in the foreground; 
they preach the total fall of man in Adam, and the 
necessity of the new birth ; and they differ from High 
Churchmen in asserting that this new birth, or re- 
generation, does not of necessity take place in hap 
turn, and they deny that it is inseparable from ft 
Of both the sacraments, indeed, they hold tliat they 
do not necessarily convey grace , but only to tboss 
who partake of them aright. In their mfowtietiofts 
the doctrines of redemption are made prominent. 
They have occasionally been charged with neglect' 
mg to inculcate the ordinary duties of life, but An 
tinomiaoism, which would he the result of sprit 
neglect, seldom makes its appearance in their flocks. 
The party is often termed Calvinisdc; but tta wood 
is not very accurately employed. Many are | fivanv * 
gelical Armintaus, and not a few, who are eotfqrf j 
to accept the name of Calvinists, hold* h ferit m(§ 
disputed points nearly as Aiminhu held them. BN 
is singular, perhaps, that amongst the VMfel|Mv9 
clergy tta writings of Calvin should ta little tflwfcfj 
and, indeed, ecawely known. A soriety wae 
within the last fow years for ttapuhtto stioobf tfck- 
vio^s wns ta i ft sect wttr Rttft etteonenMwnerik meriL 1 
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had firmly resitted the prqjoet of unit- 
Greek with the Latin church, and his do* 
pnbH»hli>g the Confession appears to have 
he bring about, if possible, a union of the Greek 
J«pMk the Reformed charoh. It agrees in almost 
40**y point with the doctrine and discipline of Cal- 
ais anl shews evidently, on the part of the author, 
•strong desire to bring about a reformation of the 
Greek church The Qroeks to this day strenuously 
deny A* authenticity of Lu car's Confession, but 
is amass of positive testimony id its favour, 
places it beyond a doubt. A second edition 
WMdished by the author, with some additions 
improvement*, during the year 1(133. Various 
aXttam appeared also after Ins death, particularly in 
#^and, where it attracted much notice. 

UiCBBIA, a surname of Juno , m the giver of 
tight, the name being derived from Lei. lux, light. 
v fcUGBBIUS, a surname of JupUor among the an- 
rtea g BomasB. 

■ LDCEBNARIUM (from Lat. lucena,* l*mp), 
— gate* given to the evening service, in the earl) 
JAM m Chureli, because it commonly began when 
twfaitei asms on, and it was necessary to light up 
the ap artment . 

kBCIA’d (8t.) DAT, a festival observed by the 
Cbsisph «f Bwno on the 13th of December. 

‘S ,LlKttANI8TS, the followers of Lucian, n presb> 
jAfedCAwSteb, in the banning of the fourth een- 
Wftpbeld opinions in regard to the Person of 
dill to those which were afterward* main- 
Ip tbe Srnm-Armu. The school which he 
d* Anticch beoame famous, and amongst his 
arew several of the heads of the Aram party, 
Eusebius ofNleqmedia, Marls, andTheog* 
i i dettbtful whether Lucian himself held 
. but historically spanking, Dr. Maw* 

dire* Kan MM j|mni fakifillliicisd 11 tht 
wfAaliiilftfe, JHtikfruiliiifliMfelkflfc h&uoth 
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oiO, a remarkable J 9emhAriu» aagftid his breed, wHdtfbifc tyrift* 
During dm interval which 
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M L AnUiteli was dm at ffajjwHtffluL as 

Alstandria was of the orthodos pttttt. .Iren A t», 
finch originated the attack upon theahUrab’i&tt Ml# 
decision of the ccnmeil of Ntoe. In At 
heresy first showed itself In the shape g|Jhid 
Antnism when Lucian's creed wu produced* |ra|r% 
too, in this and subsequent councils, ttOgMHpUg| 
on Ariamsm wore conducted with the wNmft 
churcli. At Antioch lastly, and at Tyre, g ?Mjhfr> 
gan son, the sentence of condemnation was prononaead 
upon Atlianasius, The Lucumuti, therefore, Jftifyr 
twstt bo considered aa hawng oxorcUed ait fofifMNDHftl 
which long surviws^ tho death of then leader. 

LUCIFKRIAN8, the followers of the famous 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, in the fourth 
century. The first appearance which thie keen end, 
indeed, somewhat intemperate opponent of the Ari* 
an* makes in eocleaiaatical luetoiy, U aa legate along 
with EusehiuH of Veroelli, from Fope Uberiua to 
the groat council of Milan, which wae held In U&5. 
The Emperor Conetantius presided, and ao ofihtuive 
to the Arian emperor was the violenco of Lucifer, 
that he wae first cast into prison, and then driven 
from place to place as an exile. The many hard* 
•hips and cruelties, however, to which lie waa ex* 
posed, had little or no effect in subduing hie fiery and 
iraiiciblo temper, which at length alienated front him 
both the eastern and western clergy, and even Athana- 
sius himself, whose cause ho liad so warmly eapoiMfd. 
His followers, who receucd the name of Lu^arimt 
were few in numlier, but they regarded t hkittWh e r 
as constituting the only pure oliurch on earth, A 
rooted aversion to Anoiiurta was the one pftv*illhj| 
sentiment which bound them togetlier aa a body* 
They held that no Arian bishop, and no bishop who 
had in any measure yielded to the Ana«e,eva« at* 
though he repented and eonfeaaed his errors could 
enter the bosom of the church without foifefitinghla 
ecclesiastical rank, and that all bishops and others 






T - I eccleslsstical rank, and that all bishops atriamm 
1 who admitted tha chums of such psmms to a AS 
raatortUtea of tbslr privilege*, ought to ba NptfM 
•s outoasts from tbs Christian communiou. 

LOCfNA, the goddess among the aixtetf 
mm who presided over ebildhsiufoft mi |MM 
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Limi FUNEBRJ^LITSTRATION. 


UJDI FUNEBKK8 (Lat. funeral games), cele- 
brated at the funeml pyre of dustingutaked persons 
among the axidont Greek* and Romans. They were 
private entertainments given by survivors in honour 
of their deceased farads, and were sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days. See Funeral Rttes. 

LUDI LIBERATES Sec Dionysia. 

MIDI MAONI Soo CfK«*ENjsrAN Games 

LUDI MAKTIALES (tait. martial games), ce- 
lebrated ever/) tar among the nnchnt Romans, in 
the cirrus, on the 1st of August, hi honour of Alms, 
the gild of war 

LUKE’S (hr), 1UY, a Itommh festival held on 
the 18th of October in honour of Luke I lie Evange- 
list It is observed in the Gn ek chinch on the name 
day. 

LUNA, the moon, worriiippn! both among the 
ancient Groekb and lloiimiiH The latte t are said to 
have received this mode of woudiip from the Ha 
bines, in the time of Romulus Sctwus Tullius 
bnllt a temple in linmun of this goddm* on the Aven- 
tlnc Kklll, which wa* IoIIuwmI afiei wards by another 
on the Oapitohnc and a thud ou tin l\datme hill. 
See Moon- Worship. 

LUPERCA, a goddess amom.' tin am ent Ita 
bans, who was *atd to have nursed Romulus and Rc 
tnus in the fotni of a bin wolf Shi was tin wife 
of Luperew, and tux somt turns bu u id< ntifud with 
AoUA LaRFNH \ fwlm h *»«< ) 

LUFERCAL1A, one of tin inn t m< u nt h'-tival* 
celebrated by tin Roman* on tin I'ith of I cbumv 
every year in honoui ot Lit port us the god of fnt» 
Itty, or as venous wntoi*. both (!ml and Ron m, 
allege, Sn honour of Pan Phifarih mils it the bast 
of wolves, and dot lures it to haw Uni o( n lusti it 
or ceremonially pm tty mg charutei ih add* tint 
h was the gcmially imuel opinion that tin At 
cadmus, at the period ot then immigration into Italy 
under the conduit of K\<indti, introduced it among 
the natives. Rut m whaUvti way it may have first 
come among thr Romans, it was m some way or 
Other connected With tlu well known hgend that 
Romulus and Rennm, the fust toundets of Rome, 
werC stickled by a she wolf, and, accordingly, the 
rites of the LupeiraUa were observed 111 tlio Lupor- 
cal, which was supposed to have been the place 
where this strange nursing was earned on On the 
appointed day of the festival, the Lupluci (which 
see), assembled and offered sacrifice* of goats and 
young dogs. The ceremony which followed was of 
a peculiar kind, and difficult of explanation. Two 
youths of high rank were led forward to the Luperct, 
who, lowing dipped a sword In the blood of one of 
the victims which lied been sacrificed, touched their 
foreheads with it; after which some of the other 
priests advanced forward and wiped 0 ft the blood 
with a piece of woollen rag which had been dipped 
in milk The youths now burst into a fit of laughs 
ter, and forthwith the general merriment which chaiv 
aoterfxed this festival began. The priests having 


feasted themselves, and indulged freely in win*, 
covered their bodies over with the skin* of the goats 
which they had sacrificed. Titos fantastically dress* 
ed they ran up and down the streets hiAodishiim 
thongs of goaMkin leather, with which they struck 
all they met, particularly women, who balled the 
infliction of the sacred lash as a species of oermAo* 
nial lustration. This festival was long observed in 
commemoration of the founding of Rome, but hav^ 
ingbmn neglected in the time of Julius Ofl«ar, it 
was rcvi\o<l by Augustus and continued to be Cele- 
brated until the roign of the Kniperoi Auastasius. 

MTbRCf, the moat ancient orifei of priests 
among the Romans They were ‘•acred to Pan, the 
god of the country, and parhruhrly of shepherd* 
whose tloi ks he guarded Plutarch domes the 
name from fupa, a she uolt, and trau* tlu origin ot 
then institution to tin fabulous *lu wolt which *Htk 
led Romulus and Rumis They formed originally a 
colli ge, consisting of two cIaxhcr, the Fnbvi or Fn 
Inant , and the (fvimiiltt or 'liwuiUntm In rogard to 
thur precise number original!) w< have no certain 
information It is most proliahlt that thuii office 
Wfis not tm hh but onh im \ terrain time They 
were held in great lionom unongthi pfople Julius 
(\<sm instiMUtd a tluid < U*>» ot Lnpirci under the 
name of Juki or Jtthnhi 1 iidowmg them with cer- 
tuii mcnuts, of which, however they were after- 
wud* dopmed At hist the f Hjmci weie taken 
tmm th( in hirila-Ms of M»cut\ hit in eourso of 
flint the whole oidu Ml info di^tj iUc 

LVPKRCIfo an ancient It than god, worshipped 
bv shepherd*, undei tin ltlta that lie protected thelf 
flocks tiom wolves, and also rendcied the sheep 
moii fruitful lb hot not unfaH|unitlv been iden- 
timd wnh the crod Pun In honoui ot Lujtftm/t, 
th« uun nt festival Lt PHtc ALIA ^vhich sec), wav 
an mildly celebrated 

LUSTRATION puriti ration from ceiemonial do- 
tileimnt This ww» effected tiom very early times 
by \ m UTION (which see) in watei Among the 
am h nt Oh eks and Romans, sacrifices were generally 
accompanied by lustrations, which were performed 
by sprinkling water by means of a brand) of lAOrri 
or olive, or by means of the aspergillum, a* it wgg^ 
called among the Romans, or chertap* among the* 
Greek*. Individuals, cities, and even state* under* 
went solemn lustration when defiled by crime, or, «a 
was often done, with a view to call down the blearing 
of the gods. Field* were ) unrated at the Avsab- 
valia (which see), and sheep at the PaiaUa 
( which see}. The armies of the Roman* were km* 
trated before taking the field, and their fleets befoty 
setting sail. On all these occasions sacrifice* 
offered, and the victims cut into pieces were carried 
three times round the otgect to be Instated; prM& 
being all ike white offered to the gods. Vtffa 
ever Rome itselft or any other city la the empire, 
this visited with any calamity, the uniform jwactfe* 
wan forthwith to select it to lustration. Thewfce|* 
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Roman people, indeed, underwent lustration every 
live years, when sacrifices called Suvxviattrilui were 
offered, consisting of a pig, a aheap, and an a*. The 
people assembled on the occasion in the Campus 
Martius, and sacrifices having boon offered, the vie* 
rims were carried tlm’cc ronud the multitude. This 
ceremony was called a lustrum, and being a quin* 
quetmi&l rito, the word was often med to drm>;c the 
space of five yean. 

LUTKI (I/ftt. earthy), a term of reproach applied 
by the Origtnisto to the ortlmdu* in llm :m«‘ient 
Christian church. 

LUTHER (Martin). This illustrious Reformer 
was bom at Eitdeben in Saxony, on the, 10th Novem- 
ber 1483, and on the following day Ik* was baptism! 
by the name of Martin, in honour of flu* saint on 
whose festival he was born. His parents wen* at 
that time in humble circumstance*, but of industrious 
habit*, and correct moral character. Martin was sent 
to school at a very curly age. His father was 
a man of warm unaffected piety, and might often Im 
heard praying beside the bed*i<U of his son, that the 
Lord would make him partaker of his grace, and tit 
him for iisefulinw in propagating i ho pure, doctrine of 
Christ. To his dying hour Ltd her spoke with the 
greatest reaped of h.s parents, but at the fame time 
he was wont frequently to say tiiat they had acted 
towards him with too much w verity in Lit* child 
hood. “My parents," lie confesses, “treated me 
with so much at ri omens, that I lavaine perfectly 
spine -broken, ran away to a monastery, and became 
a monk; their intentions were good, but they knew 
not how to apportion the punishment to the offence.” 
He remained under his father's roof till he had at 
taimul his fourteenth year, when he was sent to 
Magdeburg to prosecute his studio*. Here he ic- 
maitied only a year when he removed m Eisenach, 
where hi# mother's relatives resided. In this place he 
became connected with a choral school, at which the 
#onft of indig- i:l persons wete received and instruc ted 
gratia, while in return they were expect vd to sing 
during Divine worship in the churches, and also from 
bouse to house when they solicited Vontrihutiom. 
and tints aided the funds of the institution. Much a 
mode of earning his bread was sufficiently hurniliat 
ing to yonng Luther, and it gaxt him no small relict, 
therefore, when a pious woman of the name of Cotta 
took him into liar house, where he was enabled to 
apply to hi# studies without being distracted by 
anxiety about hi# worldly support. In his eighteenth 
year, in 1501, Martin Luther weut to study a* the 
University of Erfurt, where hi# father, whoso cir- 
cumstances had before this lime undergone consider- 
able improvement, supported him, though with great 
personal exertion and sacrifice. Having studied 
philosophy with diligence and success, he began to 
tt#a*as h& attentive to the subject of jurisprudence. 
While tints engaged in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, he met with a Latin Bible in the library 
at Erfurt, winch on careful exawination he found to 


be a treasure of divine knowledge. Hit* attention 
was jutrifeularly attracted by the history of Hannah 
ami her son .Samuel, which he read with peculiar 
delight. Tlii# pet Imp# tended to give him a relish 
for the Word of God, and an earnest desire to be 
more fully acquainted with it# precious contents. 

Liu her now devoted himself to the study of #clm- 
lastiv divinity, in which every educated man of that 
time w,ih expected to be versed. NW was this to 
him an unprofitable acquisition, preparing him as it 
did fer lighting all the more siuvtW’fiilly the battle* 
n! i he lMiTnmtmn. His health, however, ivas not 
a I * s t L minted by the assiduity wilh which he pro- 
HM".ited l.ir rcH’.-uvhc* into the rfiK'Irtnu# of the 

schoolmen. In n'uscqtifneo iff cxciMMve mental 
exertion, a deep shade of ivii*!iui«:ti«it5* willed Upon 
h)s spirit*, and mulcted in- ytmild'td day# unhappy. 
Si niggling against this painful depri-KNUtii, he perse- 
vered in his studios, and obtained In-m the unit or- 
ally the degrei . fbvr ot Huthelor, and tlu-n of Dot* 
for of I'hiioMOphv. He now liegau to gist* pulilie 
lecture* mi various subjects, particularly on tlit« 
pin sic# am! mumla of Aristotle. While thus im 
nu rsed in h pmsuils, a singular and awful 

event oocui'ed which suddenly gave u new direction 
to bis whole future life. This was the sudden death 
ot Ilia intimate friend Alexius, who, while standing 
by bis F.id«-, was killed in a moment by a Hash of 
lightning. An event of ibis kind produced a power- 
fid ellect upon the susceptible mind of Lmhur. He 
rosnhed to assume the monastic profession, afid ac- 
cording!), he was enrolled jit a nionaMm of Aligns- 
tine fiiats. The ntotRr* bv ninth hi. waa actuated 
in taking tins appaienily pn-cipitale step, he thus 
explained sixteen years lain.- '* I was never III 
heart a tm-nk. nor was it t“ mortify the luat of 
fleshly appetites, but tormented with horror and the 
fear of death, f took a forced and const ranted vow.” 
The older which Luther joined was marked mr it# 
dN'dplinc and modality, 1 1 »k ardent wish in Im*' 
Coming m monk was to obtain peace with Hod by 
n ligioUh exercises, but in this he was disappointed, 
and he sought in vain amid profound darknc*# to 
obtain the light of life. His formal entry into the 
convent took place in IbOfi. He continued ft few 
years in the monastery, whme all Ins lime which 
wa« not spent in exercise* of d«.-v.»hoi, or penance 
vim employed in ardent sltuiy. At this period Lu 
liter perused with diligence the. writing# of Angus* 
tin. The strictness and abstemiousness of hi# mo- 
nastic life UJidewnWd his naturally #irong constitu- 
tion. Til# of depression frequently cam# 0V*r him* 
Once on an occasion of this kind, he locked himseM 
into hi* cell for several day#, refusing to admit any 
one : and at last his door being broken open, he waft 
found in a state of insensibility, from which he waft 
recovered by means of music, of which he wee pa*» 
siortAlcly fend, and which waft hi# sole recreation. 

In 1 Luther was invited to occupy a chair ot 
philosophy at Wittenberg; hut although ha accepted 
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thin office, He still retained bin monastic connection, 
and accordingly, ho took up his residence in a house 
of the aame order iu Wittenberg. Hi« lectures both 
on physics and moral philosophy were much admired 
and well attended. In a short time, however, after 
he had taken up his residence at the university, he 
wan called by the senate to fill the office of preacher, 
which, though he shrunk from it at first on account 
of its heavy responsibility, bo was at length pre- 
vailed upon to accept. With great diffidence he first 
made trial of his powers in the monastery, then in 
tho private chapel of the castle, and publicly in the 
parish church. His pulpit addresses, which were 
characterized by much unction, and very frequent 
appeals to the Word of God, were received with un- 
usual approbation. Not long after ibis he was in- 
vested with the honourable title of Bachelor of 
Theology, and at tho same time he acquired tho 
right to give theological lectures. This was the 
position best suited to his inclinations and peculiar 
gifts. He now felt himself in his proper sphere, and 
therefore, he devoted his whole energies to the high 
duties of his sacred calling. He gave lectures on 
the Old and New Testaments, which displayed so 
minuto an acquaintance with the Word of God, as 
well as with the writings of the. Fathers, that ho 
speedily earned for himself a high reputation as a 
theological lecturer. 

The estimation in which Luther was held among 
the Augustiiiian monks led Staupitz, the vicar- general 
of the order in Germany, to select him as a suitable 
person to undertake a mission to Koine. The oh 
ject of this mission, according to some writers, was 
the settlement of disputes which had arisen in his 
order; according toothers, to obtain pcrmisMon for 
invalid brethren to eat meat in cases of gnat bodily 
weakness. Whatever may have been his errand, lie 
set out for Rome in 1C 10. His feelings on coming 
in sight of the great city bo thus describes : i% When 
I first beheld Home, I fell prostrate to the earth, 
mid raising my bauds, exclaimed, God save thee 
Rome, thou seat of the Holy One ; yea, thrice holy 
from the blood of the sainted martyrs, which has 
been shed within thy walls.” The veneration, how- 
ever, with which he first looked upon the city, 
«)>eedily gave place to very different feelings. The 
frivolity and corruption of the lower grades of the 
clergy* oud the infamous lives of the superior orders, 
awakened in his mind the utmost indignation, and 
even contempt. Yet iu spite of all tlvese enormities, 
he still considered Rome a place of extraordinary 
sanctity, and he returned home to Germany a firm 
believer in the Holy Father. As an aoknowledg 
went of Luther 1 * merit as a lecturer, a* well as on 
account of the skilful exeeution of hit Roman mis* 
aimi, the title of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on him at the instigation of Staupiu. In Witten- 
berg, his popularity and influence daily increased. 
Such was the confidence reposed in him, that he was 
intrusted with the superintendence and visitation of 


about forty monasteries, which were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the vicar-general. This office afforded 
him ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the vices and defects of a monastic life, and thus 
tended to prepare and qualify him for afterwards 
undertaking the responsible duties of a Reformer. 
The different offices, both secular and spiritual, 
which ho was now called upon to discharge, formed 
also mu admirable training for his future sphere oi 
action. Meanwhile, he was a most devoted son of 
the Romish church, aud firm believer in the infklli- 
bility of the Pope. 

Till the year 1517, Luther had continued quietly 
to prosecute his work as a preacher of the gwqiol, 
and a lecturer on Theology, to the edification oi 
I many, who eagerly longed for a clear ami intimate 
acquaintance with Divine truth. An event, how- 
ever, occurred at this time, which opened up for him 
an entirely new career. The Papal treasury had 
become well nigh exhausted, and the sale of indul- 
gences was resorted to with the view of opening new 
resources. John Tot sol, a Dominican friar, wan 
selected as an active agent in carrying on tins lucra- 
tive trade. Travelling through Germany, this un- 
scrupulous monk bad reached JUterhock, in the 
neighbourhood of Wittenberg, when Luther, dis- 
gusted at the shameless traffic in indulgences, 
preached against them as tending openly to cmcour 
age immorality, and he even published a sermon on 
the subject. He bad now entered the field Against 
the abuses of the Church of Rome, and on the 31»t 
of October 1517, he took a still bolder step by affix- 
ing to the church of the castle of Wittenberg, ninety 
five Theses or sentences on the sale of indulgences, 
challenging any man to a public disputation on the 
point. ‘‘This,” says Pfizer, “was the first electric 
tl.Lsli from the torch that was kindled at the martyred 
Huss's funeral pile, and, reaching tho remotest 
corner of the land, gave the signal of mighty future 
events.” “ In less than fourteen days,” writes a con- 
temporary, " these Theses were read through every 
part of Germany ; and ere four weeks had elapsed, 
they had overspread the whole of Christendom, as if 
tho angels of heaven had been the messengers to 
exhibit them to universal gaao.” The wonderful 
effect produced by the publication of Luther’s Theses 
moved TeUel to attempt a reply. He issued accord- 
ingly, at Frankfort on the Oder, a series of one hun- 
dred and six propositions, designed to establish the 
authority of the Pope, as well as of all the clergy 
deputed by Him, to forgive sins. In this production 
of the Dominican monk, the Propositions of Luther 
were one and all condemned as an accursed heresy. 

In the beginning of the year 151$ * meeting of 
Augustine monks took place at Heidelberg, at trhich 
Luther, according to invitation, a ttend ed, Here, be 
fore a iaigeassembly, he deputed against five doctors 
of divinity upon twentyoight theological mid twelve 
philosophical PropOtitiona, and the argumentative 
power, aa well a» scriptural research, which he 
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brought to bear upon tltc traditionary dogmas of the 
church, allowed him to bo a polemic of uu common 
order. On his return to Wittenberg, he wrote, in 
answer to TeUer* Counter- Impositions, l us Peso 
lutioiu or explanation* of hia Theses, a treatise in 
which he brought prominently forward the truth that 
no man could he justified hut by huth ; and defend 
iug himself with great ability against the ehargo v f 
heresy, he declared his intention of keeping to tin 
Holy Scriptures, the resolution* of Council* iu»d tin 
Papal decrees. This publication he sent to tin* 
Pope, Leo X., accompanied by n very humble lot 
ter, dated 30th May 1518. The enemies of Lutlur 
uow assailed him on every side, hut hr stood his 
ground with intrepid manfuluess. At the conclusion 
of one of the |»amphU*t**, which he published at tins 
time, he breaks forth in these impassioned words : 
“ Now, farewell, thou blasphemous, corrupt, unholy 
Koine ! At length the wrath of Cud is coming over 
then*, as thou hast deserved; because, nut withstand- 
ing the many prayers that have been so c ontinually 
offered for thee, it Ian been thy unceasing endeavour 
t'i become more abominable. \V»* would have heale d 
lfabylon, but blit! i« not healed; forsake her, that 
►he may become the habitation 'of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird; wild beasts of the desert shall be 
there; their houses shall la* full of doleful creature!-, 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dartre 
them, and the cormorant and bittern shall pot-srMi if ; 
and Jet the line of confusion he stretched out upon 
it, that it tnay remain full of idolaters, perjurers, 
apostates, and murderers! Krloved reader, faro thee 
well! forgive that warmth, with which grief and 
indignation of heart have tilled my speech." 

The keenness with which the uontroxeray was 
maintained on both sides, awakened mj wide an in- 
terest amom? all cIhhnch of the people, that the Km 
peror Maximilian wrote a Idfccr to the Pope claim- 
ing his interference, and offering to secure flu 
thorough execution of his decree whatever it might 
be. Leo, however, though seated iva the Pontifical 
chair, was too indifferent to all UM ft, guided i di- 
gum to take any active concern in what he consi- 
dered as n mere monkish quarrel. At the instiga 
lion of others, he called upon the Klectur of Saxony 
to withdraw his protection from Luther, nnd a« a 
proof of his olmdieneo to the papal char, to deliver 
the heretical monk to the Cardinal legate Thoms* 
Cajetan, to whom his Holiness had given the fol- 
lowing explicit instructions: — “ The Cardinal *hall 
immediately summon Luther, wlio is to be regarded 
as a confirmed heretic, and compel him to appear 
before him, and in case of need to call in the assist- 
ance of the civil power. When in Koine, he shall 
be kept in safe custody, till Anther orders are given 
to bring him before the Apostolic chair. * but if lie 
shall humble himself, and give true signs of repent- 
ance before the Cardinal, and freely and spontane- 
ously beg forgiveness, the Cardinal is empowered to 


receive him again into the bosom of the church. 
Should he however persist in obstinacy, and the le- 
gate not succeed in seising his person, ho is com- 
manded to declare him, and all who adhere to and 
follow him, heretics, excommunicated, and accursed. 
All (ho members of the empire are commanded, 
under pain of anathema and interdict, to lend 
an ci to (he legale, in the execution of his commis- 
sion. *' 

Lnt her was forthwith summoned to Home to 
answer tiv a charge of heresy, but he refused to obey 
the summons, declaring his readiness, however, to 
appear and to defend hi* cause Ik tore pious, im]u»r- 
unl. and learned judges in (hunmuv. The univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, and other* friendly to him, inter- 
ceded with the Pope, and accordingly the citation to 
Koine was dimmed into a fmitminii* to Augsburg, 
which Luther declared hi* intuition to obey. Some 
kind friends, concerned foi the km let y of his valtmblo 
life, attempted to dissuade him from hi* puipoM*. but 
regardless of dancer, .and confiding in the protect ion 
of heaven, he set out tor Augsburg, which he leached 
unharmed, and took tip his lodgings in an Augustine 
coin cut. lb* had three interviews with the Curdi- 
mil (met an, the Pope’s legato, it! each of which hn 
used ail the arguments he could command to indmo 
Lmher to renounce his hemnea; but nil was uua 
vailing. Thai nothing might be leh undone to 
vlVeet a aiit lenient of the dispute, Luther uddn-snid 
two letters to the Cardinal offering to reimiiu wlunt 
<»n (lie controverted points, provided equal silence 
were imposed upon his adversaries. Hut to neither 
of his letters did he obtain a reply i and accordingly, 
he quitted Augsburg, The locale complained bit- 
terly to the Klccior of Luther’s Midden depart me, 
and ciitn afed Fivdirir either to send Luther to 
Koine. or to expel him from hi* dominions, f ind- 
ing that the prinee. who had i-n generously thrown 
the » lucid ot his protection wr him, imult* now on 
life account he hr night into collision v.ith the Pope, 
he resolved that rather than bring the Kieefor info 
trouble, he would leave Ids territories, and commit 
life way unto the Lord. Thfi- dotn munition, boa- 
i*u;r, wan changed, and the Khutor rejicted the Par* 
dnml s proposal to expel him tfom his dominions. 

Notwithstanding the urgent rcpie-vcntatioM ol 
Cajetan, the Pope took no active stupa against Lu* 
(her, inn contented himself vifl« issuing a general 
deem?, in whieli the Papal doctrine n**|*fcc.tsvig indub 
genres wan confirmed, and r\cr\ fein-i to tb© con- 
trary was forbidd* n umh r pain ol cicomrnuwittitioii, 
Leo finding that ('tijriHU had failed in accomplishing 
the object of his iiiMrie-iians, dispatduwi ft new agent 
in the person of Charles John Miliitx, Papal Nuncio 
and Privy Oumillor, with general instructions to 
adopt whatever steps he might comsider bast fitted 10 
put an end to the dispute, line |>apal emissary 
arrived in Saxony towards the dose of 1 518, bringing 
with him the GMm f as a present from the 
P'.pr to (tie Khittui Frederic. Militia had the 
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city to perceive that matters wo*n in a very different 
state in Germany from what had been represented at 
Rome. He soon saw t hi* general popularity of Lul tier's 
cause, and the necessity therefore of adopting con- 
ciliatory measures. lie solicited a meeting with )iim 
therefore at Altonburg. The Kind or consented to 
this arrangement, and Luther appeared on the day 
appointed. The nuncio was favourably impressed 
with the aspect and address of the Reformer, con- 
versed with him with the utmost apparent candour, 
and was rfncmiiiidy affected even to tears. Luther 
declared his readiness to listen to the proposals of 
the nuncio, and at liis suggestion he addressed a let- 
ter to Pope Leo, promising to be silent on the sub- 
ject of indulgences, if silence were likewise imposed 
on bis adversaries, and declaring that be would 
admonish the people zealously to honour the Roman 
church. 

Thus the controversy scorned on the point of 
being amicably terminated, but an event occurred 
almost immediately after, which rendered Luthers 
reconciliation with Rome almost hopeless. Dr. Wk, 
the author of the OMiskeu, had challenged Carl- 
stadt to a public, disputation on tho contested points 
of theology, and in thirteen Theses which he had 
written in preparation for the discussion, lie attacked 
Luther’s declaration on indulgences. Luther op- 
posed these by thirteen other Tlieses, in which he 
declared that the assumption of tho Church of Rome 
I to be the head of all other churches is contradicted 
j by tho approved histories of eleven hundred years, 

■ hy the text of tho Holy Scriptures, and by the re«o- 
j lotions of the council of Nice. A public discussion, 

| accordingly, was held in Leipsic, between Eck on 
i the one side, and Carlstadt and Luther on the other. 

| The first week tho dispute was between Kek and 
Carlstadt on the subject of Free-Will; and on the 
second week tho discussion was between Kek and 
Luther on the primacy of the Pope. In the third 
week, Eck again disputed with Luther on repen- 
tance, purgatory, indulgences, and the power of the 
priesthood to forgive sins. The last three days we*re 
spout in discussions ’between Kek and Carlstadt. 
The universities of Paris and Erfurt were proposed 
and acceptod as arbiters in the dispute, but Luther 
reserved to himself the power of appeal from the 
uuiveieities to a council. In the course of the de- 
bate, the Reformer made a concession of which he 
afterwards repented, acknowledging the Pope as 
Lord of the church by human consent, lie had 
said enough, however, to rouse the anger of his op- 
ponents, who lost no time in laying before the 
Elector of Saxony serious complaint* respecting 
Luther’s heresies. 'Hus led to a counter declaration 
on the part of Luther and Carlstadt ; and besides, 
Luther was called to publish a reply to the Francis* 
cans, who charged him with having written tiff ecu 
heretical propositions. While thus engaged in sliarp 
coot cm ion, and harassed by opposition from many 
quarters, the lieu it of the Reformer was cheered by 


learning that his conduct in the Leipsic disputation 
was warmly approved, and that his writings had 
been very favourably received both in Italy and 
France. The Hussites of Bohemia addressed to him 
letters of congratulation on the noble stand which ho 
had made against the corruptions of the church. 
Thus encouraged to proceed in the work of Refor- 
mation, Luther published several treatises pn points 
of theology, which attracted great attention, and in% 
creased his popularity. Among these may be men- 
tioned a Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord, with a frontispiece representing 
the sacramental cup. In this production the Romish 
doctrine of the efficacy of the sacraments ex open 
operato was assailed with great ability, and the neces- 
sity of faith on the part of the communicant was 
clearly proved from Scripture. In regard to the de- 
nial of the cup to the laity, Luther maintained that the 
Bohemian church was guilty of no heresy in admin- 
istering the sacrament in both kinds, and that it was 
by all means desirable to celebrate the sacrament 
exactly as Christ bad instituted it when on earth. 
The publication of this sermon caused a great sensa- 
tion, not only in Saxony, but in various other parts 
of Germany, and particularly in Bohemia, where it 
was the means of adding no fewer than six thousand 
persons to the body of the reformed. 

Miltitz, the Pupal nuncio, was exceedingly anxious 
to bring to a satisfactory settlement the dispute be- 
tween Luther and the Pope. To effect if possible 
this object, he had frequent interviews with the 
Reformer, but without success. Tu wards the cud of 
August 1520. the Augustine* held a general chapter 
in F.isleben, at which the nuncio attended, and pre- 
vailed upon them to use their iniluence with Luthei 
to induce him to make formal submission to the 
Pope. A bull of excommunication was daily ex- 
pected from Rome, and more especially as Eck, the 
violent enemy of Luther, had proceeded thither * 
few months before. The enemies of the Refomiei 
were unwearied in their attempts to injure him, by 
propagating calumnies mid misrepresentations in re- 
gard both to his motives and sentiments. To obviate 
the evil influence of these rumours upon the minds 
of rulers and men of power, he addressed explanatory 
letters to several, and among others to Charles V., 
who had been shortly before chosen Emperor of 
Germany. 

About tills time, Luther published a Treatise on 
Good Works, in which he set forth Faith in contra- 
distinction to Works, as the sole ground of man’s 
justification before God. This of course struck at the 
root of the Romish doctrine on the subject of justifi- 
cation, And placed Luther In an attitude of complete 
antagonism to tlie creed of the church. lie was in 
duccd by Miltitz, howler, to take one more step to 
bring abuflt a reconciliation, hy addressing a lettei 
to the Pope, Along with a short Essay which he had 
written on Christian Liberty. Bis letter to Leo X. 
breathed so strong a spirit of independence, that tlie 
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only result whieh was likoly to flow from it was, 
that matters must ere long cornu to a crisis, 11 Al- 
though I have been compelled.” says the bold and 
intrepid Reformer, “by some of your unchristian 
flatterers, who have utterly without provocation as- 
sailed me, to appeal to a free and Christian council ; 
I have still never suffered my mind to be so far 
estranged from you, as not from my inmost heart to 
have wished the best thing* for you and the Papal 
chair, aud made them the subject of mv earnest daily- 
prayer to God. I supplicate you, Holy Father 
to acospt my apology, and believe me to be a man. 
who would be far from any attempt to he umluiiful 
towards your person, aud be assured that l am rath-r 
filled with the warmest sentiments of regard and 
veneration. To every man I am prepared to gi o 
way in all things, but the word of God I dare neither 
abandon nor deny. Yet it is true I ha\o handled 
the Romish court rather roughly, but neither you, 
nor any man on earth, cau deny it to be, viler and 
more abominable than u\er was Sodom, Gomorrah, 
or Babylon ; ami ho far as 1 can perceive, it* wicked- 
ness is neither to be reformed nor rooted out. hot is 
practised so shamefully in the face .of day, that the 
Romish church, in former times ho holy, is now be- 
come a den filled with every criirn\ a sink of all 
iniquity, the metrop din and empire of sin, death, and 
everlasting destruction. While you, most Holy 
Father Leu, sit like a lamb among wolves, and like 
Daniel among the lions, or Ezekiel among the Mcor- 
pions, what dm you, who are but an indmdual, do 
against such a host of mounters? And although you 
might chance to have the countenance of three or 
four leAnied and pious Cardinals, what are they 
amidst so great a host V Sooner would you fall by 
poison, than succeed in checking so Nile a pestilence. 
The glory of the Font ideate is departed. Tlu* wrath 
of God is come upon it for ever. Hostile to a gen- 
eral council, unwilling to receive correction, or sub- 
mit to be reformed,' still a violent unchristian de- 
meanour will not prevent the fulfilment of what has 
be*n declared respecting the mother of jiarlots the 
ancient Babylon. 4 We would have healed Babylon, 
but she is not healed, forsake her/— ,ler. ii. There- 
fore it has always grieved me, Oh, pious l^eo, that 
you have become Pope in such a time as this* You 
were worthy to have been Pope in letter clays. The 
Rofnish chair is unworthy of you, the Evil Spirit 
should rather be chosen to till it, for he assuredly 
has more influence in Babylon than you/* 

Before this letter was written, a bull of excommu- 
nication against Luther, containing a formal condem- 
nation of his writings, had been despatched from 
Rome by the hands of Eck, and the language of the 
letter just cited was not likely to induce its recall. 
The Papal bull met with iitfle encouragement in 
Germany, and Independently of the nattfre of the 
document, great offence was taken tliat the personal 
enemy of Luther was chosen as its bearer. The 


a council ; and in a letter to ftfjalattn, ho sun h, *• T 
despise it, and pull it in pieces as a wicked, lying, 
and infamous bull/* 'Hie people in emne place** now 
began to burn the writings of Luther, and in return 
he canned the p»i*al decretals to be committed to the 
flames in the presence of a crowd of doctors, masters 
of art*, and students; and throwing the bull of ex- 
communication into the tire with his own hands, he 
vm burned, u Because thou hast grieved the saints of 
the Lord, so inavcst thou be grieved and condemned 
by the everlasting tire/* After this decisive step by 
whieh he openly throw* off the Papal yoke, ho pub- 
lished a declaration vindicating his conduct. 

Luther now lelt as if entirely net at liberty, the 
tic which lmd so long bound him to Koine being 
final In and lor unit m-nuhmI. Froiu thi** time lie om- 
Miimcd the attitude of an open and umompromiMng 
foe of i lie Pope, and all Inn cnuHsiirie*. Not that he 
was iiiHciisihlc of, oi indillcreui to, the danger of his 
position, but he was so firmly impressed with the 
belief that the truth of (toil wan on In* mdc, that lie 
felt no inclination to shrink from the responsible 
work which he had undei taken. He acquired Iresh 
stimulus by the isMiim; of u bull from the Pope.. 
Willi ihdc.liitiguble industry lie N.rote pamphlet alter 
pamphlet, exposing the error* both in doctrine and 
practice of the Glmrch of Rome. His ciiemioK were 
enraged, and such \va« the madness t ,f their resent 
meiit, that had not a special Providence wutehed 
over liia valuable life, it would have hern sacrificed 
without remorse. 

A he, tit the middle of the year 1520. Luther puls 
lished an address to the riiriMi/ui uohlci of Ger- 
many, containing proposals foi a comprehensive 
reform of the ehurcli. ami exhibiting a livdv por- 
traiture of (lie abuse* whieh in rlu- course of time 
had crept info it* constitution and government. 
When Lutliei wmie this fiddic**. he did not regard 
a total breach wall the Pope and the church ;ut 
necessary, bar trusted, or at least hoped, that a com- 
plete reformation of abuses might yet be edict lid. . 
But on the , r ki of .Inn nary 1521, the Papal bull of ex 
communication against him was A'pcatcd, and the pic • 
vioiis conditional Kcntei.cc was converted into an mi 
conditional decree-. The young Emperor of Germain , 
Charles V., won to preside at the Diet of Worm , 
which was at hand, and ho requested (he Elector ot 
Saxony to HCnd Luther t hither, promising to Jm\o J 
him examined by wise and learned men, and to per- 
mit no injury to befall him. The Elector, however, j 
in his anxiety to pirservc Luther from danger, do- ! 
dined the Emperor’s proposal, hut at the name lime 1 
requested to have the opinion of Luther on the ! 
point. The reply of the Reformer was Gran and de- 
cided : “If 1 am summoned,” said he, 1 1 will go 
even though t nue! need* be carried there in my 
bed, for I cannot doubt that the Emperor's call in 
likewise God* call/* He received a formal citation 
to appear at the Diet, along with an Imperial safe 1 


Reformer oow drew up an appeal from the Pope to I conduct, and accordingly, he travelled to Worms in 
U 2 ii 
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the beginning of April 1521. Many were the at- 
tempts made by his friends to dissuade him from 
prosecuting this journey, hut remaining proof alike 
against the anxiety of his friends, mid the threats of 
his enemies, he replied, “ If they were to make a fire 
between Wittenberg and Worms, which would reach 
to the heavens, I would still appear in the name of 
the Lord, and enter the jaws of Behemoth, and 
treading la t ween his great teeth, confess Christ, and 
! ! leave him to do all his pleasure;” and when his 

j j anxious friend Hpalatin sent a messenger to urge him 
i . not to como to Worms, ho answered, “If there were 
1 hm many devils in Worms ns there are tiles on the 
! roofs I would still enter it.” 
j Luther reached Worms on the lfith April 1521. 
Many ot the nobility went to meet him, and as he 
entered the city, more than two thousand people 
1 accompanied him to his lodgings. There he was 
visited by many persons of great, rank, who admired 
j his calmness and undaunted courage. The day after 
j his arrival he was summoned to appear before the 
j Diet, and having committed himself and his cause to | 

! ®od in secret prayer, ho proceeded to the place of 

meeting. As lie passed into the hall, many of the 
members addressed to him words of comfort and eti- 
i oouragement. Ilis writings having been produced, 
j the question was put to him whether lie acknow- 
ledged them to bo bis, whereupon Luther immedi- 
ately replied in the affirmative. He was next asked 
if he would recant their contents, and in reply to 
this question lie craved time for reflection, and the 
I Emperor having granted him a day for consideration, 
the assembly broke up. The following day he was 
again entreated to recant, but he plainly am) firmly 
: refused to do so, adding that he could not retract his 
i opinions unless he were convinced of their falsehood ; 

, nor could he consent to their being tried by any other 
rule than the Word of God. Finding the Reformer 
I inexorable, his enemies called upon the Emperor to 
violate the safe -conduct, and thus imitate the con- 
i duct ot the council of Constance in the case^of John 

i , FI U88. Charles, however, firmly refused to act so 

j. treacherous a part, .and Luther was permitted to 
| depart in safety. A few days after he left the city, 

a severe edict was published in name of the Emperor, 

i. by authority of the Diet, depriving him of all 
the privileges which rightly belonged to him as a 

! subject of the empire, forbidding any prince to bar* 
hour or proteot him, and requiring all to concur in 
j seizing his person as soon as the term specified in 
his safe- conduct was expired. 

This Edict of Worms, rigorous though it was, led 
to no evil consequences in so tar as Luther was com 
cemed. It proved indeed a dead letter. But the 
i sudden disappearance of the Reformer occasioned no 
small anxiety to his friends, and triumph to his 

j. enemies. The Elector of Saxouy, who had ever 
j proved his warm and steady friend, no sooner heard 
j 1 that he had left Worms, and was in danger of foiling 

> into the hands of his enemies, than ho bethought 


himself of adopting a prudent precaution to secure 
his safety. The plan to which the Elector resorted 
is thus described by Dr. Robertson in his History 
of the Iteigii of Charles V.: “As Luther, on his 
return from Worms, was passing near Altenstcin in 
Thuringia, a number of horsemen in masks rushed 
suddenly out of a wood, where the Elector had ap- 
pointed them to lie in wait for him, and surrounding 
his company, carried him, after dismissing all his 
attendants, to Wartburg, a strong castle not far dis- 
tant. There the Elector ordered him to be supplied 
witli every thing necessary or agreeable, but the 
place of his retreat was carefully concealed, until the 
fury of the present storm against him began to 
abate, upon a change in the political situation of 
Europe. In this solitude, where be remained nine 
months, and which he frequently called his Patinos, 
after the name of that island to which the Apostle j 
John was banished, he exerted his usual vigour and ! 
industry in defence of his doctrines, or in confutation 
of his adversaries, publishing several treatises, which 
revived the spirit of his followers, astonished to a 
| great degree, and disheartened, at the sudden disap- 
pearance of their leader.” 

During his residence in the Wartburg, Luther was 
frequently visited with sovero attacks of bodily ill- 
ness and mental distress. “ Believe me,” he says, in 
a letter to a friend, 11 1 am delivered over to a thou- 
sand imps of Satan in this solitude; and it is much 
easier to contend with incarnate fiends, that is, 
men, than with spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

His distresses, however, were not wholly of a per- 
sonal nature; he was deeply concerned for the de- 
graded state of tlie church and clergy. “ I sit here 
the whole day,” lie writes to Melancthon, M picturing 
to myself the state of the church, and repeating from 
the eighty -ninth Psalm, ( Wherefore, 0 Lord, hast 
thou made all men in vain?’ 0 Lord God, what a 
frightful glass of divine wrath, is the cursed king- 
dom of the Roman antichrist, and I curse my hard- | 
ness of heart, that I am not melted to tears, and my 
eyes become fountains of tears, to weep for the de- 
struction of my people ; but there is no one who will 
arise, and stand in the breach against God, or make 
himself as a wall for the house of Israel, in these last 
days of divine wrath. Do thou therefore hold out 
to the end, as a servant of the Lord, and build up the 
walls and towers of Jeru*'* a rJJ 1 > Untli a « i 

thee. Thou knowest { calling, and thy gifts; I 
pray for thee, aud fon ^ e ft * one * ^ roy prayers, 
which indeed I do notT d<mbt > avail aught, do thou 
the same for me, and I? 0 WB w ill jointly bear the 
burden. We alone stocr together on the arena, and 
they will seek for thee «^ er 
During bis confinemf n * *“® opinions of Luther 
continued to gain gseurf almost every city of 
Saxony, Wit more particr* 4 ”? Wittenbeig, where 
his doctrines bad takeu <f®®P ^ there accord- 
ingly the first step was f**® 11 *°wwds alteration 
in the established forint °* worship, by abolishing 


the celebration of private in eases, end by doing away 
with the celebration of the communion in only one 
kind. But to avail ourselves of the dear and accu- 
rate statements of Dr. Robertson : “ Whatever con- 
solation the courage and success of hi* disci pies, or 
the progress of his doctrines in his own country, 
afforded Luther in his retreat, he there received in- 
formation of two events which considerably damped 
his joy, as they seemed to lay insuperable obstacle* 
in the way of propagating his principles in the two 
most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was. a 
solemn decree, condemning his opinions, published 
by the university of Paris, the most ancient, and, at 
that time, the most respectable of the learned socie- 
ties in Europe. The other was the answer written 
to his book concerning the Babylonish captivity by 
Henry VIII. of England. That monarch, having 
been educated under the eye of a suspicious father, 
who, in order to prevent his attending to business, 
kept him occupied in the study of literature, still 
retained a greater love of learning, and stronger 
habits of Application to it, tlmn are common among 
princes of so active a disposition, and such violent 
passions. Being ambitious of acquiring glory of 
every kind, as well as zealously attached to the 
Romish church, and highly exasperated against Lu- 
ther, who had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite 
author, with great contempt, Henry did not think it 
enough to exert his royal authority in opposing the 
opinions of the Reformer, but resolved likewise to 
combat them with scholastic weapons. With this 
view he published lus treatise on the Seven Sacra- 
ments, which, though forgotten at present, as books 
of controversy always are, when l ho occasion that 
produced them is past, is not destitute of polemical 
ingenuity and acuteness, and was represented by the 
flattery of his courtiers to be a work of such wonder- 
ful science ami learning, as exalted him no less aho\e 
other authors in merit, than he was distinguished 
among them by his rank. The Pope, to whom it 
was presented with the greatest formality in full con- 
sistory, spoke of it in such terms, as if it ‘had been 
dictated by immediate inspiration ; and, as a testi- 
mony of the gratitude of the church for Id* extraor- 
dinary seal, conferred on hirn the title of Drfindrr of 
Vie Faith, an appellation which Henry soon-forfeited 
in the opinion of those from whom lie derived it, 
and which is still retained by bis successors, though 
the avowed enemies of those opinions, by contend- 
ing for which he merited that honourable distinction. 
Luther, who was not overawed, either by the autho- 
rity of the university, or the dignity of the monarch, 
soon published his animadversions on both, in a 
style no less vehement and severe, than be would 
have used in confuting his meanest antagonist. This 
indecent boldness, instead of "shocking his contem- 
poraries, was considered by them as a ne# proof of 
his undaunted spirit. A controversy managed by 
disputants so illustrious, drew universal Attention; 
and such was the contagion of the spirit of innova- 


tion. diffused through Europe in that age, and ho 
powerful the csidonco which Accompanied the doc- 
trines of the Reformers on their first publication, 
that, in spite both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers combined against them, they daily gained 
converts both in Prance and in England.” 

The residence of Luther in the solitary castle of 
the Wartburg tended more, perhaps, than Almost 
any other event of his history, to mature his views 
ks to the nature and extent of the reforms which the 
condition of the Rtuuish church required. It was in 
this letircnieiit also that he commenced the greatest 
and the must useful of all his works — the t run slat ion 
ot the Bible into the Herman hmguage. In his Pat- 
mow, as he was wont to call it, he actually finished 
the New Testament. But though thus usefully em- 
ployed, flic Iwild and restless spirit of the Reformer 
longed to he at, liberty, and to return to active duty. 
This wish became all the stronger when lu learned 
the unlmppy excesses to which this Anabaptists or 
new prophets, as they culled theinsehes, wen: push- 
ing his doctrines respecting gospel liberty. In their 
extravagant enthusiasm, these men wore busily pro- 
pagating the notion that Luther's attempt at refor- 
mat ion was neither sntlicieiitly extensive nor radieal. 
They rejected infant baptism, and boasted of luiiig 
favoured with immediate revelations from heaven. 
Under the influence of fanatical zeal, they were cx 
citing tumults, ami had succeeded in gaining over to 
their side Luther's old friend and colleague Cail- 
stadt. 

The excesses /tnd diionicra introduced by the 
Anabaptists were far from being fn\ oiirabln to the 
progress of the Reformed cause, mid Luther's fear* 
were stiongly aroused le f, on the contrary, (he work 
which ho had m> much at heart might be thereby 
seriously imperilled. Lnahle. therefore, any longer 
to endure the sohtuiinev of his lefrcnf, he left Wart- 
burg on the .‘Id ot Mareh lf»22, resolved to lake Ida 
pluee once more in the aiena of active wartare.. *1 ho 
return of the intrepid Herman monk excited tins 
great ckI rejoicings in Wittenberg, and produced an 
immediate restoration of tranquillity. He addressed 
a letter to the Elector, explaining the reasons of Ids 
return, and without delay set himself to an cxpoMun 
of the Zwickau prophets, and the ( stravAganrim of 
Carlstadt. Nor were his attempts to allay the tu- 
mults of the public mind wholly imnUTcssfiil ; by 
his means pc rue and order were restored At Witten- 
berg. 

Leo X. % who had long and ably filled the pa|>al 
chair, died on the 1st of December 1.021, and hi* 
successor Adrian VI., who professed a strong desire 
to bring about a reformation of the church, a wakened 
such bitter feelings of enmity against himself hi 
Rome, that bis death, which occurred in September 
1523, has been attributed to poison! The pontifical 
chair was next occupied by Clement VIJ,, who wee 
devoted to the French party, end to some extent 
favourable to the Reformation. In the meantime. 



Luther and his fellow labourer*, especially Melauc 
then, were scattering the seed of the new doctrine in 
all directions, and in a short time reformed principle* 
pervaded the whole Electorate of Saxony. A new 
Elector succeeded to the government in 1525, and 
under liia authority, Luther was permitted to intro- 
duce the new and simple mode of worship in the 
chapel of the castle «t Wittenberg. The Reforma- 
tion now began to exercise its due practical influ- 
ence. The cloisters in various places were abandoned 
by the monks and nuns. In 1523, Luther mentions, 
in a letter to Spalatin, the escape of nine nuns from 
their convents, Among whom he mentions the name 
of Catharine von Bora, who afterwards became his 
wife. 

The estates of Germany assembled in Diet at Nu- 
remberg in 1524, and declared their desire to com- 
ply with the edict of Worms, as far as possible, ut 
the same time urging the necessity for a general 
council. Towards the end of the following year, a 
new Diet was held at Augsburg, and afterwards re- 
moved to Spiros. The object of tin’s Diet was declar- 
ed by the emperor to be the extirpation of the Lu- 
theran heresy, and the execution of the edict of 
Worms. Such was the opposition, however, offered 
by the evangelical princes, that the Nuremberg de- 
cree alone wa* renewed in Augsburg, and the estates 
were recommended to take steps for having ihu Word 
of God, according to the true meaning and doctrine 
of the. Universal Church, taught throughout their 
lauds without innovation or tumult. 

In the Diet at Spires, which was a prolongation of 
that, at Augsburg, the reform party so far prevailed, 
that the emperor’s demand for the enforcement of 
the edict of Worms was rejected; and the resolu- 
tion was adopted to send an embassy to the emperor, 
requesting him to come to Germany and call a coun- 
cil, and that, in the meantime, each government 
was to conduct the allairs of religion as they could 
answer to God ami the emperor. In 1529, a Diet 
was hold at Spires, when it was docidcd by a ma- 
jority that he should once more be requested to sum- 
mon within a year either a general council or a na- 
tional synod, and himself to preside. Those states 
of the empire, which had hitherto obeyed the edict 
of Worms, were enjoined to persevere in the obser- 
vation of it, and the other states were prohibited 
from attempting any farther innovations in religion, 
particularly from abolishing the mass before the 
meeting of a general council. The favourers of the 
new doctrine entered a solemn protest against this 
decree, as unjust and impious. From this circum- 
stance they received the name of Ptvt&tanta. u Not 
satisfied with tin's declaration of their dissent," says 
Robert son, 14 from the decree of the Diet, the Pro- 
testants seut ambassadors into Italy, to lay their 
g; i francos before the emperor, from whom they met 
N\ith the most discouraging reception. Charles was 
i that time in close union with the Pope, and soli- 
' tons to attach him inviolably to his interest. Dur- 


| iug their long residence at Bologna, they held many 
consultations concerning the most effectual means oi 
extirpating the heresies which had sprung up in Ger- 
many. Clement, whose cautious and timid mind the 
proposal of a general council tilled with horror, even 
beyond what Popes, the constant enemies of such 
assemblies, usually feel, employed every argument 
to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 
measure. He represented general councils as fac- 
tious, ungovernable, presumptuous, formidable to 
civil authority, and too Blow in their operations to 
remedy disorders which required an immediate cure. 
Experience, he said, hod now taught both the em- 
peror and himself, that forbearance and lenity, in- 
stead of soothing the spirit of innovation, had ren- 
dered it more enterprising and presumptuous; it 
was necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the 
rigorous methods which such a desperate case re- 
quired ; Leo's sentence of excommunication, toge- 
ther with the decree of the Diet at Worms, was to 
be carried into execution, and it was incumbent on 
the emperor to employ his whole power, in order to 
overawe those on whom the reverence due either to 
ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer any 
influence. Charles, whose views were very differ- 
ent from the Pope’s, and who became daily more 
sensible how obstinate and deep-rooted the evil was, 
thought of reconciling the Protestants by means less 
violent, and considered the convocation of a council 
as no improper expedient for that purpose ; but pro- 
mised, if gentler arts failed of success, that then he 
would exert himself with rigour to reduce to the obe- 
dience of the Iloly See those stubborn enemies of 
the Catholic faith." 

The emperor caused himself to be crowned by 
the Pope in 1529, and summoned a Diet to be held 
the following year at Augsburg. The Reformation 
had already obtained many supporters, and various 
petty princes of the German states had declared 
themselves its decided partizans. It had found its 
way also into Denmark and Sweden. In Switzer- 
land (see Helvetic Reformed Churches), under 
the guidance of Zwingli, it had, before tliis time, 
made very extensive progress. The Swiss and Ger- 
man Reformers, however, differed widely from each 
other on the subject of the presence of Christ in thd 
Lord’s Supper. Several attempts were made, but in 
vain, by private individuals, to reconcile the two 
parties, but the landgrave, Philip of Ilesse, influenced 
by political motives, proposed a religious conference 
to be held at Marburg between Luther and Zwingli. 
The discussion, accordingly, took place, and while 
both parties, as is usual in such cases, claimed the 
victory, articles were drawn up and published, in 
which the Swiss conformed generally to the Lutheran 
views, excepting on tfie subject of the sacrament. 

The nitn who, more than any other, had influenced 
the mind of Zwingli, was Erasmus, who had done 
enough in the cause of the Reformation to irritate 
and offend the part lawns of Rome, but was too timid 
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I to appreciate the warm and impassioned seal of Lu- 
j ther. These two men, each distinguished in his own 
sphere, were, nevertheless, widely different from each 
other. D’AubigmS justly says, 44 Erasmus and Lu- 
ther are the representatives of two groat ideas rola- 
i five to a Reformation,— of two great parties in their 
age and in all ages. The one class are men of a 
timid prudence; the other those of active courage 
and resolution. These two great bodies of men ex- 
isted at this period, and they were personified in 
these two illustrious heads. The former thought that 
the cultivation of theological science would lead gra- 
dually and without violence to the Reformation of 
the Church. The more active class thought that 
the spread of more correct ideas among the learned 
would not put an end to the gross superstitions of 
the people, and that to reform such or such an abuse 
was of little importance, so long as the life of the 
Church was not thoroughly renovated.” The same 
eloquent writer well depicts the character of Eras- 
mus: 44 Erasmus was deficient in courage. Hut 
courago is as necessary to effect a reformat ion as to 
capture a city. There wan much timidity in his 
character. From his youth he trembled at the men- 
tion of death. He took the most extraordinary care 
of his health. He would avoid, at any sacritice, a 
place where contagion prevailed. Hi* relish for the 
comforts of life surpassed even his vanity, and this 
was liis reason for declining more than one brilliant 
offer. Thus it was t hat he did not pretend to the part 
of a Reformer. 4 If the corrupted morals of the court 
of Rome require a great and speedy remedy,’ said 
he, 4 it is not for me. or such as me, to effect it.’ lb* 
had none of that strength of faith which animated 
Luther. Whilst the latter was ever ready to lay 
down his life for the truth, Erasmus, with great in- 
! genuousneas, could say, 4 Let others affect martyrdom ; 

| for my part, I think myself unworthy of that lion- 
i our. I fear, if a tumult arose, 1 should lie like Peter 
in his fall/ 

44 Erasmus, by his writings and his discourses, had, 
more than any other person, hastened tl o Reforma- 
tion ; and yet lie trembled when he saw the tempest 
he had raised approaching. He would liavo given 
every thing to restore the former calm, even with 
its heavy vapours. But it was too late, —the dam 
was broken down. It was no longer possible to stay 
the violence of the torrent that was at once to cleanse 
and fertilise the world. Erasmus was powerful, ho 
long as he was an instrument in God’s hands. When 
he ceased to be that, he was nothing.” No wouder 
that Luther wrote concerning him: 44 1 fear he fol 
* lows Christ with a divided heart, and is ignorant of 
the grace of God. Carnal feelings are stronger in 
him than spiritual influences. Though reluctant to 
judge him, I still feel it my duty to warn you, not to 
read and receive all without due discriminaffem. For 
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keep this opinion secret, lost 1 should encourage Ins 
enemies. The Lord may, peradventurc, reveal him 
self to him in lus own time.” Erasmus continued 
to halt between two opinions, to the great annov 
anoe of Luther, and at length showed himself the 
enemy of the Reformation, although at an earlier 
period of his life he luul powerfully contributed to 
its triumph. 

Luther had quitted the monastery, and laid aside 
the monks cowl toward* the cm! of the year 1321, 
and in dune ot the following \ ear, lie married Ca- 
therine do Bum, one of the nuns, to whom wo have, 
already referred, as having with his assistance escaped 
from the consent of NimptMchen As a husband 
and a father Luther was most exemplary, and in his 
domestic relations ho was hloascd with much happi- 
ness 

The far famed Diet of Aug.Jmvg wu* held in IbJO, 
and although it was not deemed sale or expedient 
that the Reformer should ho present in person, his 
protector, the elector of Saxony, having been ape 
cially urged by the emperor to attend, proceeded 
thither with a numerous retinue, 'Hie emperor tn 
tered the city on the evening of the !f»th June, he 
ing the day preceding the festival of Cobnut Christ i 
The Protestants recei\ed nil imperial command to 
join the religions procession on the following day. 
but they firmly refused to comply. The I>iut. was 
opened on the 20th with the saying of mass, in 
which the evangelical princes would take no share. 
At the commencement of the business, 'four elector* 
and forty princes were present. The Romish party 
declined making any declaration of their faith, and 
avowed their intention to abide hy the edict of 
Worms. The Protestants weie ordered hy (he em 
peror to prodnee. the hi tides of their creed against a 
certain day. These hail been drawn tip by Mehmo.- 
t Lon, and submitted to the examination of Luthei, i 
who had declared his unqualified approbation of ! 
them as a faithful exhibition of Protestant doctrine, j 
On the appointed day this Confession of Faith whi J 
read, and produced a very favourable impression, and 
after some discussion, it was agreed to submit the 
Confession, in the first instance, to the examinuti' u 
of the Romish divines, and to await their answer. 

In the course of a few days they handed in a rcfiifn 
lion of the Protestant Confession, hut it wan couched 
in language so bitter and reproachful, that the em- 
peror refused to accept it, and ordered it to be drawn 
up anew. The second document penned by the 
Romish divines was produced and read in less than 
a month after the rejection o< the first ; and the em- 
peror expressed himself so pleased with this revised 
refutation, that lie insisted that the elector and hi* 
adherents should immediately and unceremoniously 
adopt and abide by it. This request however, 
though accompanied with threat m, l»ad no effect in 


these are tunes; and I clearly see that a } subduing the firmness of the Protestant party. Me* 

man is not necessarily a good Christian, because he j lane thou immediately commenced a detailed refute 
t» a good Greek or Hebrew scholar. But I anxiously J t»on of the Reply which had been made to tlie Pro* 
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testant Confession, and thin able Apology for the 
Augsburg Confession (which see), is inserted 
among the symbolical books of the Lutheran Church. 

Various attempts were made by the emperor to 
bring about an adjustment of the differences between 
the two parties, but these attempts were wholly un- 
successful, and the Protestants demanded a general 
council. The Diet had sat for six months, and the 
: emperor was impatient to bring its proceedings to a 
' dose, lie inveighed against, and even threatened 
the elector of Saxony, but the good man was inflexi- 
! blc, and left Augsburg indignant at the conduct of 
: his imperial majesty* The Diet still continued its 
sittings, after several of the Protestant members had 
left, and at lengthen the 19th of November, published 
j a resolution, which in plain terms condemned the 
; doctrines and regulations of the Protestants; com- 
manded whatever had been altered to bo restored to 
its former state; and further determined that the 
emperor and the estates should risk their lives and 
j influence in protection of the ancient constitution of 
the church, and summon tho refractory before the 
supreme court of judicature. At the same time a 
promise was given that a council should be sum- 
moned within six months. Throughout the impor- 
tant proceedings of the Diet of Augsburg, Luther 
was residing at Cobourg, watching the course of 
events, and carrying on an active correspondence 
with the elector of Saxony, Melnncthoii, and others, 
who were present at the Diet as guardians of the 
Protestant interest. In his letters to Melancthon, 
lie evinces the warmest regard for the man, but de- 
clares his decided disapproval of the attempts at 
compromise with the Romanists, perceiving, as he 
did, that the opposition both in principle and spirit 
between the two parties was too great to expect any- 
thing like a solid reconciliation. We learn from 
Piiaer that 41 Luther had drawn up during the Diet, 
a regular statement respecting the disputed points ; 
marking out how far concession could, or ought to 
be carried : declaring Ant, that if the opposite party 
persisted, as hitherto, in refusing all compliance, 
there was no possibility of treating with them at all ; 
but, as the etnperor had desired to know in how far 
the Protestants could concede, be would go through 
the individual points First, as regarded their doc- 
| trine, which their opponents had in no ways been 
! able to invalidate, they could yield nothing; but 
were ready to afford explanation of individual ex- 
pressions respecting faith as the sole ground of jus- 
tification, and respecting satisfaction, and merit. In 
the Article respecting abuses, the sentiment that the 
withholding the cup from the laity might be regarded 
is indifferent, could not be agreed to ; neither could 
they at all consent, that marriage should be prohi- 
bited to any order of society : and equally inadmis- 
sible was the na-establishment of private masses, 
and the canon law. With regard to the monaste- 
ries, it might be conceded, that the present inmates 
should continue to et\joy the benefit they afford, 


but without adhering to the celebration of the mass, 
or other rules of their order; and alluding to the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, he declared thus: * As- 
suredly, if they will suffer our doctrine, and cease to 
persecute it, we will in no ways interfere with their 
jurisdiction or dignity, or what you may please to 
term it ; for we, assuredly, do not desire to he either 
bishops or cardinals, but only good Christians, who 
are, and should bo poor. ,M 

Though absent frotn the Augsburg Diet, Luther, 
by his letters to the chief members, was the con- 
trolling spirit of the Protestant party in that ce- 
lebrated assembly. With the half measures of 
Melancthon he was much dissatisfied, and only 
on one point did he agree witli lus concessions — 
the continuation of the papal power as a human 
establishment. On this point alone did the stern 
German Reformer appear ready to enter into a com- I 
promise. In all other matters the beneficial in- 
fluence of his masculine mind was seen in the deter- 
mined perseverance which the elector and the other 
Protestants manifested pending the negotiation, as 
well as in afterwards opposing the demands and 
threats of tho emperor. 

A political arrangement was about this time entered 
into by Charles V. which it was feared would prove 
seriously detrimental to the interests of Protestant- 
ism. This was the nomination of his brother Ferdi- 
nand to be chosen as his successor ; and that prince, 
who had been previously invested with the govern- 
ment of the German hereditary states and duchy of 
Wirtomberg, being well known to be decidedly hos- 
tile to the new opinions, his proposed exaltation to 
the imperial throne was viewed by the Protestant 
princes and people with the utmost anxiety and 
alarm. Steps were immediately taken to effect a 
closer union among themselves, and for this purpose 
a treaty of defensive alliance was entered into at 
Smalcald on the 29th March 1531, the provisions of 
the treaty having been drawn up by Luther. (See 
Articles of Smalcald.) When the treaty waa 
subscribed by the Protestants, Melancthon still 
maintained his former sentiments, which were now 
renounced by Luther, as to the lawfulness of a Pope, 
provided he rested his claims solely on expediency 
and the consent of the church. An article embody- 
ing the opinions of Melancthon on this point was 
appended to the Articles* 

The league of Smalcald, though at first limited to 
Protestant electors, princes, and states, was after- 
wards extended so as to include those who, wliat- 
ever might be their religious sentiments, were op- 
posed to the Emperor, and protested against the r 
election of Ferdinand. In this view it was joined 
by the dukes of Bavaria, and also by the kings of 
Prance and England. By this accession to their 
political Strength, the Protestants were enabled to 
occupy a high vantage ground in their negotiation! 
with the Emperor for peace. These negotiations led 
at length to the treaty of Nuremberg, which was 
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finally ratified at tbe Diet of Ratisbon in 1532. The 
condition* were, that none should commence hostili- 
ties on account of their belief, or any other cause ; 
but in case of violence being offered, they should 
render mutual assistance, and ail should conduct 
themselves with truo Christian love, till the next 
council should meet. A difficulty, however, anise 
as to the interpretation of the conditions, whether 
they applied to all who should hereafter subscribe 
the Augsburg Confession, or must be limited to such 
as now professed its tenets. The Protestant depu- 
ties at first insisted on the extended interpretation \ 
but the Elector, persuaded by Luther, insisted on 
the limited view of the treaty, while, contrary to the 
advice of Luther, he persevered in his opposition to 
the election of Ferdinand. 

None of the deputies at first approved of the con- 
ditions of peace, and more especially the Landgrave 
of Hesse insisted on those being included who might 
subsequently express a wish to join their league. 
He wrote a letter to the Elector censuring him in 
strong language for separating from the rest of the 
Protestant party. In the meantime the good Elec- 
tor died, and his successor John Frederic, surnamed 
the Generous, replied to the letter of the Landgrave 
with considerable rudeness, and proposed to settle 
their disputes by arbitration. The arbiters advised 
a mutual reconciliation, and as all the other Protes- 
tants were of the same opinion, the landgrave had 
no other alternative but to accept tbe terms of peace. 
Pope Clement VII. died in 1534, but his eucces- 
! sor Paul III. continued the negotiations about the 
! long-expected council. With this view he dispatched 
j his own ambassador, Paul Vergerius, to hold an in- 
i terview with Luther. The interview took place, and 
i a council was proposed to be held under the autho- 
I rity of the Pope at Mantua. The Elector, however, 

! and the Bmalcald confederates refused to assent to 
; the proposed council, and resolved to raise a formi 
! | dable army. But the Pope summoned the council 

j ; to meet at Mantua in May 1537 ; and one object of 
its being assembled was stated to be, the entire root- 
ing up of the poisonous and pestilential Lutheran 
heresy. After such a declaration, the Protestants 
i could expect no justice in such a council, And they, 
therefore, refused to countenance or attend it Dur- 
ing this time, Luther drew up the Articles of Bmal- 
cald, which were afterwards received among the 
symbolical writings of the Lutherans. The Protes- 
tant confederacy was every day receiving fresh 
accessions to its members, and the Romanists in 
1538 formed a defensive league, called the holy 
league for the preservation of the holy religion. 
This movement on the part of their opponents led 
the Protestants to renew the league of Bmalcald till 
the year 1M7. 

The policy of the Emperor in regard to the Pro- 
testants seemed to have now assumed a peaceful 
tendency, and with the view of bringing about, if 
possible, A common understanding on religious mat- 


ters, lie proposed a conference to be held at Spire* iu ' 
J uno 1 540. It took place however at i lagenau, Spin** , 
being at that time visited with the plague; hut 
neither the chiefs of the Protestant confederacy, not 
the master spirits of the Reformation were present, 
MelAucthon being ill, and Luther having no indina ! 
tion to enter into negotiations of peace with Rome ! 
The meeting was fruitless, and the discussion was 
Adjourned for some months. It was renewed in 
January 1541, hut after a controversy for four days 
on Original Bin. an order arrived from the Emperor 
to terminate the proceedings, and defer any further J 
steps till the Diet of Ratishoti, which was near at ! 
hand. At this Diet rapid approaches were made 
toward* a settlement, ami in thirteen days four Arti- 
cles had been agreed upon, but at tlii* stage the con- 
ference was aliandoiicd. 

A deputation, with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the Emperor, now waited upon Luther, ami urged 
upon him the necessity of his being satisfied with , 
the adoption of the doctrine of justification by faith j 
on the part of the Diet of Ratisbon, at the same time i 
assuring him of their earnest hope that the other 
abuses would of themselves disappear when this 
fundamental article, was once establmlu d. To this 
representation, Luther replied, that while he was 
gratified to learn that the four articles had been 
finally settled, he firmly believed that unless the 
Emperor could bring their opponents to a serious and 
honest arrangement on all the other points iuclu Vd : 
in the Augsburg Confession, the whole attempt at a 
reconciliation between tlio Protestants and Roman- 1 
ists would be iu vain. Thin determination to adhere 
strictly to the Confession, was declared by the 
Elector of Saxony to the other princes of the Diet, 
and he declined at the same time to sanction tlio 
Four Articles. Thus the whole ti nit of the negotia- 
tions was destroyed. 1 

At the next Diet at Spires in 1542, the Pro 
test ants took a more decided position. The Klee, 
tor of Saxony charged his ambassador to enter J 
into no negotiations for a settlement in religion, and ; 
to consent to no council summoned by the Pope, nor j 
show hirn any mark of honour. Trent was proponed 
as the place of meeting, and meanwhile peace wan 
guaranteed for five years. The RormV.li party ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Pope to hold a council at 
Trent, but the Protestant* handed in a written pro- 
test against it. The Emperor held n new Diet, at 
Ratisbon in regard to the* affairs of the church, but 
after an angry discussion it was broken off without 
Any result. T he council met at Trent in 1646, with- 
out the slightest countenance from the Protestant*, 
arid drew up a lengthened series of canonA and de- 
crees, which, along with the creed of Pope Piu* IV. 
founded on them, fomw a very important part of the 
symbolical books of the Church of Rome. 

The day* of the Great Reformer were now near a 
close. On the 23d January 1548, he left Witten- 
berg for Eisleben, to use hi* influence in procuring 
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Ail Amicable arrangement between the dukes of Mans- 
feld, who had quarrelled about some property. He 
hail only been about three weeks in this place, where 
he had been born and baptized, when, after a very 
brief illness, ho was summoned to his eternal reward 
on the 18th February 1540. At the special request 
of the Elector of Saxony, the body of Luther was 
removed to Wittenberg, and buried in the castle 
chapel; and the Elector took under his care the 
j widow and family. 

Thus terminated the useful career of one of the 
greatest and noblest heroes this world lias ever seen, 
j one who manfully defended the rights of conscience, 

• i asserted the grand principles of civil and religious 
j; liberty, contended earnestly for the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints, and one of whom it may well he 

I: said, many generations have arisen, and are yet 
j i destined to arise, who shall call him blessed, 
jj LUTHERAN CHURCHES. After the death 
j> of Luther, a religious war broke out in Germany. 

| The Emperor Charles V. saw that all his attempts 
j to produce a reconciliation of the Protestants and 
i Romanists were utterly fruitless, and that the asso- 
i dates of the Smalcald League persevered in refusing 
: to acknowledge the council of Trent ; he resolved, 

I therefore, as a last resource, to have recourse to 
I arms. In a short time he was so successful that he 
; issued an imperial edict, which is generally known by 
: the name of the Augsburg Interim, granting certain 
■ seeming concessions to the Protestants until a coun- 
cil should he called for a settlement of the contro 
versy. This edict led to the preparation of an 
Interim, which though it proved satisfactory to nei- 
i ther party, was drawn up chiefly by Philip Melanc- 
| thon, who succeeded Luther aR the head and lender 

* of the Lutheran party. It was designed to point 
out the Adiaphora or things indifferent, which might 
be admitted to please the Emperor, and at his com- 
mand. As soon as this document was promulgated, 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, appointed a conference 
of the divines of Wittenberg and Loipsic in the lat- 
ter city, with Melancthon at their head, in order to 
ascertain how far in fheir opinion the Interim ought 
to be enforced. After long deliberation, they came 
to the conclusion, that in things indifferent obedience 
ought to be rendered to the imperial edict. This 
ambiguous conclusion was arrived at chiefly through 
the influence of Melancthon. Hence Arose the 
Adiaphoristic controvert which raged in Germany 
for many years ; and which gave rise to other and 
perhaps more important controversies. Among the 

j chief of these was a contest, which lasted for some 
j time, respecting the necessity of good works to sal- 
! ration. Major, a divine of Wittenberg, adopting 
tho views of Melancthon, maintained the affirmative, 
while Nicholas Amsdorf, defending the old Lutheran 
theology, maintained the negative. The discussion 
was carried on until 1579, when it was terminated 
! by the publication of the Book of TorgAU or Form of 
Concord. 


Another coutro versy which arose out of the dif- 
ferences in opinion between Melancthon and Luther, 
is commonly known by the name of the Synergistic 
controvert which discusses the question whether or 
not man co-operates with God in the work of con- 
version. The leading parties in this dispute were 
Victoria Strigel on the one side, and Matthias Fla- 
cius on the other. The latter, who was appointed 
Professor of Theology At Jena in 1557, was a stern 
and uncompromising defender of the opinions of 
Luther, more especially on those points in which he 
was opposed to Melancthon and his followers, the 
i P/iitijjpi&te, as they were called. But in the excess 
of his zeal, Flacius argued so intemperately against 
Strigel in the Synergistic controversy, that ho 
broached the strange opinion bordering on Maui* 
cheisin, tliat original sin is of the very substance of 
a man. This notion was keenly opposed by the 
groat majority of the divines of the Lutheran church, 
while it was espoused and ably defended by a few. 

Another class of controversies which agitated the 
Lutheran church, soon after the death of its illus- 
trious founder, rose out of the heretical views pro- 
pagated by Andrew Osiander. This man held the 
singular notion that the second Person of the Trinity 
was that image of God after which man was fashion- 
ed *, that the Son of God would have become incar- 
nate even although man had not sinned ; And that 
repentance consisted in abhorrence of sin and forsak- 
ing it, without faith in the gospel. He confounded 
justification and sanctification, alleging the former to 
be not. a forensic act on the part of God, acquitting 
the believer from a charge of sin and liability to 
punishment, hut a gracious Divine operation in the 
soul, which conferred personal holiness. Justifica- 
tion in the eye of law, through the imputed righ- 
teousness of Christ, he denominated redemption, and 
this he supposed always preceded what he called jus- 
tification. The mode of justification was in his view 
by the indwelling of Christ in the soul, producing 
there a moral change. These confused sentiments 
held by Osiander were strenuously opposed by Mc- 
lancthon and the principal divines of the Lutheran 
church; and after his death, which happened in 
1552, the controversy came to an end. 

One of the keenest opponents of Osiander was 
Francis Stancar, professor of Hebrew at Konigsberg, 
who, in arguing Against the doctrines held by his 
colleague, fell into equally flagrant errors of an op- 
posite kind. He maintained that the divine nature 
of Christ took no part in the work of man's redemp- 
tion, and that it was his human nature alone which 
made the atonement. So violently were the opinions 
of Stancar controverted by the Lutheran theologians, 
that he deemed it prudent to leave Germany and re- 
tire to Poland, where he died in 1574. 

It was Chiefly during the life of Melancthon that 
these different disputes agitated the Lutheran church. 
On the death, however, of this timid and somewhat 
; undecided Reformer^ a prospect was opened up of 
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n end being put to these unseemly contests. A 
conference wee held Accordingly at Alteuburg in 
1568, but unhappily it was attended with no good 
teeulte. Another tnode was now adopted, and with 
better success, for healing the divisions of the Lu- 
theran church, namely, the preparation of a book in 
which all the various controversies which had arisen 
since the death of Luther should be fully and satis- 
factorily handled. This task was committed to 
Andreas, a Professor at Tubingen, who produced in 
1579 the Book of Torgau or Form of Concord. (See 
Concord, Form op.) Through the influence of 1I10 
Elector of Saxony, this new Confession was adopted 
by the churches in all parts of his territories, and 
the example was followed gradually in other distriets 
of Germany. Several Lutheran churches, however, 
refused to acknowledge this document, and Frederic 
II. of Denmark, on receiving a copy of it, flung it 
unceremoniously into the fire. Never did a for- 
mula, which was designed to heal dissensions, tend 
more effectually to foment them; and accordingly, 
ft has never been universally adopted by the Lu- 
theran churches, though some regard it as one of the 
standards of their faith. This Formula put an end 
to all prospect of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, who only differed from each 
ather at that time on the presence of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper, and on the Person of Christ. In re- 
gard to the first point, the Lutheran church main- 
rained firmly the opinions of Luther, who rejected 
the Romish dogma of Transubstantiation, but held 
die almost equally unintelligible dogma of Consu In- 
stantiation. Tlie doctrine relating to the Person of 
Christ, however, was not viewed in the same way by 
all the Lutheran divines. Luther never maintained 
that the man Christ Jesus was always and every- 
where present, but merely that he could be present 
whenever the execution of Ids mediatorial office and 
the fulfilment of his promise required, and of course 
at the celebration of the Lord's Supper. In this 
view he was followed by the divines of Upper and 
Lower Saxony. But the theologians of Swabia and 
Alsace maintained the absolute omnipresence of 
Christ's human nature ; and this view of the subject 
was embodied in the Form of Concord, though not 
to the entire exclusion of that held by Luther. Thus 
the points of controversy between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches were increased, and their hostil- 
ity to each other was rendered more bitter by the 
publication of the very document wliich professed to 
promote their union. 

The prosperity of the Lutheran church in Ger- 
many was not a little affected by the secession, first 
of Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, and then, of John 
Sigfemund, elector of Brandenburg, both of whom 
went over to the Reformed communion. The con- 
tentions of the two churches excited an^earnest de- 
sire in the minds of many excellent men on both 
sides, to look about for some means of bringing about 
a union. The first public attempt to accomplish 
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this most desirable object was that of James l. Jj 
king of England, who for this purpose made use of jj 
Peter du Moulin, a distinguished divine of the j 
French Reformed Church. The next was the decree 
of the synod of Charenton a. n. 1631. In the same 
year certain Saxon theologians held a conference at 
Leipsic with certain llessian and Brandenburg di- 
vine**. Tho discussion included all the articles of 
the Augsburg Confession, to which the Reformed 
wore ready to subscribe, and they even drew up a 
formula of union, but such was the feeling of jea- 
lousy which arose in the minds of both parties, that 
the disputants separated without accomplishing any- 
thing. And another conference having the same ob- 
ject in view, was held at Thom in 1646, under the 
auspices of Uladislau* IV., king of Poland, which was 
likewise unsuccessful, more especially as it sought to 
comprehend in the proposed union, not only the 
Lutheran And Reformed churches, hut the liomish 
church also. With more success a conference was 
held at Cassel in 1661, but though a friendly spirit 
was manifested by the disputants themselves, ii 
failed to extend itself to the two rival Protestant 
churches. Various individuals on both sides made J 
strenuous and persevering efforts to bring about n j 
reconciliation, but in vain. Tho polemical spirit, j 
and dogmatic exclusiveness of the seventeenth ecu j 
tury, defeated all attempts to realize the unity o! j 
evangelical Protestantism. In the. eighteenth con | 
tury, particularly the latter part of it, the controversy j 
between the. Lutherans and the Reformed was com- j 
pletely lost sight of in the flood of indiflerentisin j 
and infidelity which overran the whole Continent of j 
Europo. Tho efforts which have been made to i 
wards a union during the first half of the nineteenth 
century have been already' noticed in the article 
Gkkma n Uniti:i> EvANCtni.iCAr. Ciwttcn. 

Lutheran ism is the prevailing form of the Pro- 
testant faith in Saxony, Prussia. Wirt i mherg, Han- 
over, and great part of Northern Germany, as well 
as in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. There are 
also Lutheran churches in Holland, Russia, Po- 
land, Hungary, and the United States of America, 
but of all the Protestant universities in Germany 
and Switzerland, very few are Lutheran. The sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran church are the Augs- 
burg Confession, with Melnncthon's Apology, the 
articles of Smalcald and the larger and Smaller 
Catechisms. These standards, however, are regard- 
ed as strictly subordinate to the Holy Scriptures, 
which are declared by Lutherans to be tins only rule 
of faith and practice. The only point of importance 
in wliich they differ from the Reformed is the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharist. 

The constitution of the Lutheran church is sim- 
ple, and approaches very nearly to Freibyimanitm^ 
there being no hierarchy, and bishops not being re- 
cognized, except in Denmark and Sweden, as an or- 
der in the church. The archbishop of Upsal, who 
is primate of Sweden, in the only Lutheran arclv 
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bishop, Lutherans acknowledge the head of the 
state as the supreme visible ruler of the church. 
The supremo direction of ecclesiastical affairs is vest- 
ed in councils or boards generally appointed by tho 
sovereign, and termed consistories, consisting of both 
clergymen and laymen. The Lutheran established 
churches are usually interwoven with the state, and 
entirely dependent on it, and are almost destitute of 
discipline, while in some places, as in Sweden, they 
altogether exclude dissent. “The congregations,” 
says Dr. Schuff, “ remained almost os passive as in 
the Roman church. They have in Europe not even 
the right of electing their pastor. They are exclu- 
sively ruled by their ministers, as these are ruled by 
their provincial consistories, always presided over by 
a layman, the provincial consistories by a central 
consistory, or oberkirckenrnth , and this again by the 
minister of worship and public instruction, who is 
tho immediate executive organ of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown.” 

Various liturgies arc in use among the Lutheran 
churches, each state generally having one of its own. 
Festivals or saints 1 dayB are seldom much attended 
to. The festivals which commemorate the nativity, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, and 
the day of Pentecost, aro deemed sacred in the Lu- 
theran cliurchos. In regard to rites and ceremo- 
nies, the Lutherans, in opposition to tho Reformed, 
hold the lawfulness, if not the usefulness, of images 
in churches, the distinguishing vestments of the 
clergy, the private confession of sins, the use of 
wafers in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
the form of exorcism in tho celebration of baptism, 
and other ceremonies of the same kind. They have 
removed, however, the sacrifice of the mass, and the 
idolatrous invocation of saints, while they have po- 
pularized the services of public worship, by cele- 
brating them in the vernacular language, and giving 
to tho sermon a central and conspicuous place. 

Tho modern Lutherans have widely departed in 
theological doctrine from their great founder ; and in- 
stead of insisting, as he did, on justification by faith 
alone, as the grand article of a standing or a falliug 
church, they have degenerated, in too many cases, in- 
to a cold Armiuianistn. It was not long, indeed, after 
t lie death of Luther, before his simple theology gave 
place to a system of obscure metaphysical theories. 
Among these may be mentioned the doctrines of the 
Syncketists or Cauxtinb (which see). In oppo- 
sition to these mystical philosophical divines arose 
tho school of the PieHsti, headed by Spener, which, 
amid much extravagance it may be, were, neverthe- 
less. instrumental in reviving vital religion in Ger- 
many towards the end of therkeventeeuth and be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries. The Lutherans 
have since that time had to struggle with infidelity, 
rationalism, and utter indifference to all religion. 
Tho present state of practical piety among the Ger- 
man Lutherans is thus noticed by Dr. Scltaff : “ Lu- 
theran piety has its peculiar charm, the charm of 

Mary, who ( sat at Jesus 1 feet and heard his word.' li 
it is deficient in outward activity and practical seal, 
and may learn much in this respect from the Re- 
formed communion, it makes up for it by a rich in- 
ward life. It excels in honesty, kindness, affection, 
cheerfulness, and tiiat Gtmitthlichkeit , for which other 
nations have not even a name. The Lutheran 
church meditated over the deepest mysteries of divine 
grace, and brought to light many treasures of know- 
ledge from the mines of revelation. She can point 
to an unbroken succession of learned divines, who 
devoted their whole life to the investigation of sav- 
ing truth. She numbers her mysticB who bathed in 
the ocean of infinite love. She has sung the most 
fervent hymns to the Saviour, and holds sweet, child- 
like intercourse with the heavenly Father.” 

Lutheranism prevails in great strength in Sweden | 
and Denmark. In the latter country almost the 1 
whole population, amounting to 2,000,000, with the j 
exception of Jess than 20,000 Dissenters, is Luther- | 
an. The people of Sweden, numbering more titan : 
3,000,000, are, with a few exceptions, also Lutheran. 

In France there are about 250 Lutheran congrega- 
tions. In the Protestant states of Germany, Luther- 
anism prevails, though, through the exertions of the 
present king of Prussia, a union has been effected 
between tho Lutheran and Reformed churches, un 
dor the name of tho United Evangelical Church. 

LUTHERANS (Old), a sect of Dissenters from 
the Evangelical Church of Prussia, which took its 
rise in opposition to the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in 1817. They adhere to all 
the tenets of the Lutheran symbolical books with 
the most scrupulous tenacity, and they look upon 
the Reformed chu relies as essentially heretical and 
rationalistic, while they have a still more intense 
hatred at tho United Evangelical Church. The 
members of this sect are found in greatest numbers 
in Silesia, Saxony, and Pomerania. They wore at 
first fined, imprisoued, and persecuted in various 
ways under Frederick William III. Several of theii 
leading ministers emigrated with their people to the 
United States. All persecution against these sece- 
derB ceased on the accession of the present king of 
Prussia; and by a decree of 23d July 1845, they 
were formally recognized as a dissenting sect, with 
full liberty of worship. Their number amounts to 
from 20,000 to 30,000 souls. Their largest congre- 
gations are in Breslau and in Berlin. The Old Lu- 
therans in America, like those in Germany, hold 
strictly by the whole Lutheran symbolical books 
but more especially the Form of Concord, to which 
they attach peculiar value. They are divided into 
two parties, the synod of Missouri and the synod of 
Buffalo, which are bitterly opposed to each other in 
their views of the clerical office ; the one holding the 
eommon Frttestaat view, which makes the clerical 
office only the organ of the general priesthood; the 
other holding the Romanising doctrine of a separate 
clerical office, resting on ordination, and specifically 
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different from the general priesthood of the bap- 
tilted. TJie Pennsylvania synod of the Old Luther- 
ans stands by the Augsburg Confession, aud the 
smaller Catechism of Luther. Within the territory 
of the Pennsylvania synod there arc an East Penn- 
sylvania aud a West Pennsylvania synod divided on 
the subject of new measures. The Old Lutherans in 
America have a liturgical altar-service, evou with 
crucifixes and candles burning in the daytime. In 
all such matters they cleave to historical tradi- 
tion. 

LYASIJ3, a surname of Bacchu/t, the god of wine. 
This was also a surname of Zms, 

LYCEA, a festival among the Arcadians, cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus Lyaim. It is said to ha\ i» 
ween instituted by LycAon, the son of Polasgus, who 
sacrificed a child on the occasion, and sprinklod the 
altar with its blood. It is not unlikely that human 
sacrifices were offered by the Arcadians to Zeus Ly- 
carns down to a late period. Plutarch says, that the 


Lycosa were celebrated in somewhat iho same man 
ner as the Homan Lupercaiia, 

LYCEGENES, a surname of Apollo, probably 
from his being bom in Lycift. 

LYOKIA, a surname of Artemi*, 

LYCEIUS, a surname of Apollo, supposed to bs 
derived from (Jr. /tiXw, a wolf, because his mother 
IjiUmn came to Delos in the form of a she- wolf, and 
was conducted by wolves to the river Xanfhus. 

LYCOATIS. a surname of Artemi*, on account of 
ln*r having been worshipped at Lycoa in ArcadiA. 

LYCOKKC8, a surname of Apollo , because ho 
was worshipped at Lvcoreia, on Mount Parnassus. 

LY31CS, a surname o f Dumyam, under which he 
was worshipped at Corinth, and also at Sicyon. 

LYSIZONA, a surname under which the people 
of Athens worshipped Artemi* and Kileithyia. 

LYTEKll'8, a surname of /Inn, under which he 
was worshipped at TroeztMic, Imcauso ho had re- 4 
vealod the best mode of curing the plague. 
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MA, a name applied to Rhea by the Lydians, who 
sacrificed bulls to her as the fruitful mother of all. 

MACA RIANS, the followers of two contempo- 
rary monks of the fourth century, who exercised a 
great influence on the monastic life of the period, 
and were held in high veneration. The one was 
called Macarius the Egyptian, and the other Maca- 
rius of Alexandria. Both dwelt in the Libyan de- 
sert, and were remarkable for the extent of their as- 
ceticism, in which, of course, they regarded Christian 
perfection as consisting. The Egyptian, who is some- 
times termed the Great or the Elder Macat iufc, lived to 
a very advanced age, and he lias been canouized both 
by the Greek and Latin churches, the former hold- 
ing his festival on the 19th, the latter on the 15th 
January. The Alexandrian Macarius is said to have 
surpassed the other in auBtere practices. The Ma- 
c&rians were remarkable for the rigidity and strict- 
ness of their monastic habits. 

MACARIAN8, the followers of Macarius, who 
was patriarch of Antioch in the seventh century, and 
who held the opinions of the Monotuelitbs (which 
see). He attended the sixth general council held at 
Constantinople a. d. 680, where he boldly avowed 
his peculiar opinions, asserting that Christ's will was 
that of a God-man ; and persevering in the mainten- 
ance of this heretical sentiment, he was deposed and 
banished* He published an Ectheri*, or Confession 
of Faith, adherence to which was maintained by his 
followers as a test of orthodoxy. 1 


MACCABEES). Sno Armonkanr. 

MACCABEES (Ff.aht or), a festival celebrated 
annually in the ancient Christian church, in honour 
of the seven Maccabees, who signalized themselves 
by their opposition to the tyrant Antiochian Epipha- 
nes, ami who died in defence of the Jewish Law. 
This feast is mentioned partieularly in the fourth j 
century. Chrysostom has three homilies prepared 
for the occasion, in which he speaks of the festival 
of the Maccabees being celebrated at Antioch. 
Augustin says that the Christians had a church in 
I that city called by the name of the Maccabees, and 
he himself has two sermons upon their festival, in 
which lie shows they were regarded as Christ ian 
martyrs. This feast appears to have hero observed 
in the African churches, for Augustin begins his 
first homily with these words : “ This day is made a 
festival to us by the glory of the Maccabees. 1 ' 
Gregory Nazianzen lias a sermon upon the same oc- 
casion ; and others are found in the writings of dif- 
ferent authors, from which it appears evident that 
the festival in question was celebrated throughout 
the whole church. The reason of its observance is 
given by Gregory Naciatisen, who alleges that the 
Maccabees were really admirable in their actions; 
yea, more admirable iu one respect than the martyrs 
that came after Christ. “ For, says he, 44 if they 
suffered martyrdom so bravely before Christ's com 
ing. what would they not have done had they lived 
i after him, and hod the death of Christ foi their ex- 
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ample.” It is not certain on wlmt day the fWival wa* 
held, but the Boman rnartyrology places it on the 
let of August, 

MACEDONIANS, a heretical sect which arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin from Maccdo- 
nius, partriarch of Constantinople, During the 
Arian controversy, a vacancy in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople usually gave rise to bitter contention 
between the Orthodox and the Arian parties. It 
was amid the tumult of a disputed election that the 
Arians chose Macedonia to the office of patriarch of 
Constantinople, A. n. 342. Ho retained quiet pos- 
session of this see till a. t>. 348, when Cunstans pre- 
vailed upon Con stan this to deprive him of his eccle- 
siastical dignity. In the course of two years, how- 
ever, ho was restored to his office, and commenced a 
vigorous persecution of his opponents, banishing or 
torturing them, sometimes even to death. Accord- 
ingly, when the orthodox obtained the ascendency, 
these individuals who had been persecuted by the 
Arians were looked upon as martyrs, and their me- 
mory is still reverenced both by the Greek and Latin 
churches ; by the Greeks on the 30th of March, and 
by the Latins on the 26th of October. The harsh- 
ness And severity with which Macedonia treated 
the opposite party, brought him into no slight odium 
with men of both parties, and this feeling of hostility 
which his cruel conduct had awakened, was much 
increased by an event which occurred about the 
same time. He had removed the body of Constan- 
tine the Great from the Church of the Apostles in 
which it 1m i buried, and such was the supersti- 
tion of the people, that a serious tumult arose, in 
which many persons v a killed. Constantiu was 
de 4 ly offended with ti.o conduct of Macedouius in 
this matter. At t J »e council of S< aicia a. d. 35i>, a 
split tool$ place between the Acacian or pure Arian, 
and the semi-Arian parties, and it was fully expected 
that some accusations would have lawn publicly 
lodged against Macedouius. No step"*, however, 
were taken against him on that occasion, but in the 
course of the following year a council was held at 
Constantinople, he was deposed by the Acacians, 
and from tliat time he united himself with the Semi- 
Arians. 

The term Macedonians was at first used to denote 
the Semi-Arians, who held that the Son was homoi- 
ottsios , or of like substance with the Father. Their 
opinions on this mysterious subject gradually under- 
went a change, and at length many of the party ap- 
proached nearer to the Nicene creed, in regard to the 
nature and dignity of the Son, until, in A. D. 367, 
several of their bishops drew up a confession in 
which they Admitted that the Son was homoowos, 
of the same substance with the Father. The opin- 
ions, however, of the Macedonians on the Holy 
Spirit were decidedly heterodox. They denied the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, on account of which they 
reoeived from the Greeks the title of Pnmtmatomadu, 
Contenders against the Holy Spirit. This heresy 


was formally condemned by the second general ot 
first Constantinopolitao council, which met A. d. 381. 
The heresy of the Macedonians assumed a variety oi 
different shades. Some affirmed that the Holy Spi- 
rit was not a person in the Godhead, that he was not 
what the Father and the Son are, and therefor* no 
divine honours were due to him. $‘>me held the 
Holy Spirit to Le a creature, and thorefc e did not 
deny his personality. Others denied his personality , 
and regarded him as a mere attribute of Go.'. L. 
condemning the Macedonian heresy, the council oi 
Constantinople found it necessary to make an addi- 
tion to the article in the Nicene Creed, which says, 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost,” * pawling it thus, 

“ I believe i,j tH 11 ly Ghost, the Lord, the Author 
of life, who proceed from the Fatb r.” The Nicene 
Creed thus modified, which is commonly known by 
the name of the Nifene-Coiiitantiviupolitan Creed, 
was received by the Catholic church ; °»u' the coun- 
cil of Ephesus af f erwi ds dt'rt d tha. no addition 
should be made to ? t . 

The members of the Macedonian sect were gener- 
ally upright and honourable in their h . es, and, by 
the favour which they showed fin the monastic life, 
they acquired a high distinctioi for piety. After 
th?ir separn* : on from the A iane they at. erupted to 
effect a union with the orthodox rty, but this being 
found impracticable, they spread themselves through- 
out various parts, eapec .y in "’brace, along the 
Hellespont, and in Phrygia. Norn, of them were 
found ir he western province 1 * At Constantinople 
they had their own churches ai.' bishop? But 
when their r *nions were formally condemned by the 
church, thi.j wc *e visited also with civil penalties. 

In tuO statutes o the i :lcr heodc V *noy arc 
mentioned by name, and in ,v *ose of the younger 
Theodosius tli worship mly tolerated in the 
principal cities. The persecute to vhieh they 
were thus expos'* ’ soon succeeded in extormii. ,r fl 
the sect. 

MACJ’AZOR (Hcb. a ^ycle), a collection of 
p rayon* used among the Jvws in their great solemn]- ! 
ties. The prayers are in verse, and very concise. I 
There are many copies of this Book printed in Italy, 
Germany, and Poland. 

MACMILLANITES. See Reformed Presby- 
terian Church. 

MACTATIO (Lat. macto, to kill), the act of kill- 
ing the victim in Roman sacrifices. This in most - 
cases was done not by the priests, but by an officer 
called pcpai who struck the animal with a hammer 
before the knife was used. See Sacrifice. 

MADAGASCAR (Religion of). Madagascar, 
one of the largest islands of the world, is situated in 
the Indian Ocean, on the eastern coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel. Comparatively little was known untO 
within the last twenty years about this island. The 
Malagasy, as the native inhabitants are called, seem 
to consist of different tribes under independent 
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chieftains ; but both in language am! in general man- 
ners there ix an obvious resemblance among those 
tribes, vhiou indicates that they arc to a certain 
extent related one anothr*. Circumcision, for 
example, is universally prevalent hi the island, 
though the ceremonies attending it »ary considerably 
fn eiiftereL localities. l)i* nation i« practised to«> 
a*nong a‘l the tribes though under different forms. 
T‘ e religii n of this singular pople consists in a 
treat measure of the use of **harms or ml if, as the\ 
•^all them, by which they belie \ ». that the will of 
son." R iperinr power is ascert .inel. It is thus that 
he art of the diviner is exercised on all occasions. 
To begin with their treatment of children, on this 
subject Mr. Ellis, ‘1 his ‘History of Madagascar/ 
relates the following curious * ?ts, chiefly in regard 
to the welcome of tin M. u igcr. "After the 
birth of an r ant, the rr’ *«ves mid friends of the 
mother visi .u*r, and o* their eongratulatious 
The infant vise *ci (fives stations in form rcMim- 
tiling the following : Saluted hr the ''"spring given 


of Go.i . — m y O' phi 1 '* li 
lie iuvouret. to p«, 
also made to tin*, att u * •* 
sometime* j bullock k 
distribute among the »m 
mifs of pouli.y, fuel 
sent by friend t 
usually cut into 4 mn k e« 
distance from ti. ui , 
ceiling 01 roof ; ihu .n 
Kitoza. and is lut' ’ *b 
kept in tile **'»wr 
week af 4a i’ the Mi » j 

of thru j '*110(1, il i.ifi. a 
in** that, can be obiuh.ed ’* 


li'"' tong!— nay the cl. d 
calth!' Presents arc 
• T tin household, and 
n the olc don, and 
o 4 ' he family. Pres 
y \ \ are ,f lin es a*. .> 
A niece of meat i* 
aiul suspended at s»..ie 
j a cord attached . .he. 
.(vise, f is eallud l lie- 
nor th* ..mtiv. .• Vv 
-•/ mgiil u. q!e*nfly tjv a 
1 j .hi. At ilie .‘Kpiration 
arrayed In the be»t ebu.- 
’s carried ^ut of the house 


hy some p.,. *>wii urm, • •§ a *'■ both still ,: viug. 

a*'d *' rake.* back to the n In being ; ar- 

nc. 0 a- n, the l ‘*»usl <>t. twice "are full'* 
l cd over tm; tire, vdiicli is placed near 4 hi dour 
Should fhe m far* be a boy. the axe, 1 *»rr sink. and 
spear, generally used in the family, inch! f>c tnl f< n 
out at the same time, with auy implements of bin. 
ing that may be in he house: silver chair*, of na- 
tive manufacture, are also given as presents, 01 used 
in these ceremonies, for which no particular reason 
is assigned. The implements are perhaps used chiefly 
as emblems of the occupations in which it is expected 
the infant will engage when it arrives at ro a hirer 
years; and the whole may be regarded as expressing 
the hopes cherished of his activity, wealth, and en- 
joyments 

One of the first acts of the father, or a near rela- 
tion, is to report the birth of the child to the native 
astrologers, who pretend, by peculiar ceremonies, to 
ascertain its destiny ; and should that be declared to 
be favourable, the child is reared with ^the utmost 
cam and attention, When the child has reached its 
second or third month, on a lucky day, a ceremony 
takes place, which Mr. Ellis thus describes under the 


name of 4 Scrambling “ The friends and relatives of 
the child assemble ; a portion of the fat taken from 
the hump on the back of an ox is minced in a rice- 
pan, cooked, and mixed up with a quantity of rice, 
i* Ilk, honey, and a sort of grass called voanqiamoa , 
a look of the infant's hair is also east into the above 
melange ; and the whole being thoroughly well mix 
ed iu a rice-pan, which is held by the youngest female 
of the family, a general rush is made towards the 
pan, and a scramble for its contents takes place, 
especially by the women, as it is supposed that those 
who arc fortunate enough to obtain a portion tuay 
confidently cherish the hope of becoming mothers, 
llanamu-, lemon.', and sugar cane arc also scrambled 
for, unde, he belief that a similar result may be an- 
ticipated. The ceremony of scrambling, however, 
only takes place with a first -bom child. The bead 
of the mother in deem at cd, during the ceremonial, 
with silver lutins, while the fat her carries the infant, 
if a boy, und some ripe bananas, on his back. The 
rice-pan used on tlm occasion becomes, in their esti* 
mation, sacred bv the service, and must not be taken 
out of the house during three subsequent days, 
otherwise the virtue of those observances is supposed 
to he lost." 

Should tin* destiny of the child l>» declared by 
the ttikiify , or astrologer, to be. evil, the poor helpless 
babe is doomed to destruction. The practice of in- 
fanticide has been long prevalent in Madagascar; 
and nb hough during the reign of Uadutna it was 
abdibhid, since the dutlli of that king the inhuman 
oust 1 *i has again revived. 

Too Malagasy believe in (Hod. without however 
attaching % ny definite, iiueiliglblo inclining to the 
word The terms by which they designate the Jrfn* 
prerne being viv Amlritt manitra and Zatuthary, the 
form being generally regarded an the male god, 
a id the. Itttt-r the female. Whatever is groat, what- 
e*. » r ih new, useful, and extraordinary, is called 
g I. £iik is regarded as god hi the highest do- j 
give, liiec. nouey, thunder and lightning, their an- j 
»e *ors both wht*i* alive and dead, all au? dignified 
with this exa.ied title. Homo believe in 11 number i 
of spirits, each of vu.om ia i trusted will* the cm 
of a single individual, or an entire class of men. 
Equally vagu" and indistinct are their views of the 
soul of man and its future destiny. “They have no 
knowledge,” says Mr, Ellis, “of the doctrine of tin 
soul as a separate, immaterial, immortal principle in 
man, nor has their language any word to express 
such an idea. They speak of the saina, but mean 
by this the intellectual powers. They speak also ot 
the fanahy, the nearest term found to express spirit, 
but it seeniB, in their use of it, to imply principally 
the moral qualifies or dispositions. In almost the 
same breath, a Malagasy will express bis belief 
that when he dies lie ceases altogether to exist, 
dying like the brute, and being conscious no more, 
and yet confess the fact, that He is Sn the habit 
of praying to his ancestors! If asked, were His 
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ancestors not human beings like himself, and did 
they not cease altogether to exist when they died — 
how then can it be consistent to pray to them when 
they have uo longer any being ? he will answer, True, 
but there is their matoatoa, their ghost; and this is 
supposed to be hovering about the tomb when the 
body is interred. Aud there is also the ambiroa, or 
apparition, supposed to announce death, to visit a 
person when about dying, and to intimate to him, 
and sometimes to others, his approaching dissolu- 
tion, an idea by no means peculiar to Madagascar, as 
it corresponds with the popular superstition of most 
European countries, that the funeral, or apparition 
of a person still living, is permitted to be seen as a 
I supernatural intimation of his approaching death. 11 
; The religion of Madagascar, in its heathen condi- 
! tion, has always been essentially idolatrous. In the 
! neighbourhood of Tananarive, there are twelve or 
| fiftceu idols which are held in great veneration by 
j the people. Four of these are looked upon as pub- 
| lie and national objects of worship ; the others be- 
j long to particular clans or tribes. Mr. Ellis gives 
I the following account of one of the most noted idols 
j worshipped in the island, and renounced on the intro- 
! ductiou of Christianity : “ Amongst the idols thus 
! renounced, was one which had belonged to several 
| clans or families who resided about six miles from 
! the cApital ; it was considered as the more imnie- 
, diate property of the head -man. or chief of the dis- 
trict, in whoso family it had been kept for many 
generations ; but most of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood were its votaries mid united in provid- 
ing the bullocks aud sheep that were sacrificed to 
it, or the money given to its keepers. “The idol 
is a most unmeaning object, consisting of a num- 
j her of small pieces of wood, ornaments of ivory, 
of silver, and brass, and beads, fastened together 
with silver wire, and decorated with a number of 
silver rings. The central piece of wood is ( ir- 
cular, about seven indies high, and three quarters 
of an inch in diameter. This central piece is sur- 
rounded by six short pieces of wood, and six hol- 
low silver ornaments, called crocodile's teeth, from 
their resemblance to the teeth of that animal. Three 
pieces of wood are placed on one side of the central 
piece of wood, and three on the side opposite, the 
intervening space being filled up by the three silver 
aud brasen ornaments. These ornaments are hol- 
low, and those of brass were occasionally anointed 
with what was regarded as sacred oil, or other un- 
guents, which were much used in the consecration of 
l charms and other emblems of nAtive superstition. 
The silver ornaments were detached from tiie idol, 
filled with small pieces of consecrated wood, and 
worn upon the persons of the keepers when going to 
war, or passing through a fever district, as a means 
of preservation. Besides the pieces of wood in the 
crocodile's tooth, small pieces of a dark, close-grained 
wood cut nearly square, or oblong, and about half 
an iucii long, were strung like beads on a cqjrd, and 
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attached to the idol, or worn on the person of those j i 
who carried the silver ornaments. The chief of the > ; 

district, who had the custody of the idol, had two ’ 
sons, officers in the army. To one of these, with !, 
another iudividual, he delegated the authority to sell j ! 
these small pieces of consecrated wood, which were j j 
supposed to be pervaded with the power of the idol, ! j 
and to preserve its possessors from peril or deAth, in j j 
seasons of war, or regions of pestilence. This was | i 
a source of great emolument, for such was the re- j j j 
puted virtue or potency of the charm, that a couple j I i 
of bullocks, the same number of sheep, of goats, ij 
fowls, and dollars, besides articles of smaller value, ; ( 
were frequently given for one or two of the small ij 
pieces of wood attached to the idol." • ! 

Every household has its charm or fetish, corres- ! I 
ponding with the Teraphim of the Old Testament, ! j 
or the Lares and Penatea of the ancient heathens. ; j 
Every individual, indeed, has his ody or charm, and ( ; 
sometimes one individual has many, and wears them i 
about his person. Crocodile's teeth are frequently ! 
worn as charms. A few villages scattered up and 
down throughout the island are esteemed by the 
people Maxim, or sacred, because there an idol is 
kept in some ordinary house, without any priesthood 
or worshippers. The man in whose house the idol 
is kept issues its pretended orders, and Answers all j 
questions which are put to it. It is acknowledged J 
as a principle among the Malagasy that the idols are 
under the sovereign's special support. To the^, 
sovereign the keepers apply for new velvet in which 
to fold the idol, for bullocks to sacrifice to it, and 
for whatever is required for it. SnAkes or serpents, 
which abound in the island, are supposed to be the 
special agents of the idols, and are, therefore, viewed 
with superstitious fear by the people. The sick j 
apply to the idols for a cure, the healthy for chartni j 
and the knowledge of future e ents. To sanctify j 
the idol, in order to prepare it for the prayers of the | 
worshippers, its keeper secretly takes it from the j 
case in which it is kept, and pours castor oil upon [ 
it. The public idols are usually small imageB wrap- 
ped in a rod cloth, but most of the household gods 
are literally blocks, without any pretensions to a 
human shape. Instead of the people going to the 
idol to worship it, the idol is brought to the people. 

The idols ore also carried about publicly at occa- 
sional, not fixed periods, in order to drive away dis- 
eases, to protect the people against storms and light- 
nings, and to give virtue to springs and fountains. 

They Are also carried to the wars in order to inspire 
the soldiers with courage. 

There are many occasions on which the idols are 
publicly exhibited, aud on some of these the cere- 
mony of sprinkling the people is followed, either to 
avert calamity, or to obtain some public blessing. 

“ On one of these occasions," Mr. Kills informs us 
“the assembly consisted of at least six thousand 
people. They were ordered to squat on the ground 
in sue k a way as to admit those bearing the idol to 



j pi as to and fro throughout the assembly, and ail 
j were especially commanded to sit with their shoul- 
| den uncovered. The idol was then carried through 
the multitude in different directions, followed by a 
man bearing a horn of honey and water. As they 
proceeded, the man sprinkled the people on each 
side of him by shaking his wisp of straw towards 
them, after it had been dipped in the liquor. A 
blessing was at the same time pronounced by the 
bearer of the idol, in words, which, given by a na- 
tive writer, may be thus translated : — 1 Cheer up and 
fear not, for it is I who am the defence of your lives, 
and I will not let disease approach. Cheer up,* 
therefore, on account of your children and wives, 
your property, and your own persons, for ye poa 
ms me' " 

The utmost importance it) all the affairs of life is 
attached by the Malagasy to the rikufy, or divina* 
tiou by means of beans, rice, straw, sand, or any 
other object that can be easily counted or divided. 

I ft is a process as regular as a game of chess, ami is 
; supposed to have been communicated supernatural! y 
; to their ancestors. The object for which the sikidy 

! is worked, is to ascertain what must be done in cases 

j ; of real or imaginary, present or apprehended evils. 

; j The occult science of casting nativities prevails 
J ' among the Malagasy. Trial by ordeal is also extern 
1 j uively in use, and is practised in various ways, such 
| j as passing a red-hot iron over the tongue, or plung* 

I i i ing the naked arm into a large earthen or iron pot 
| i | full of boiling water, and picking out a pebble thrown 
| j in for the special purpose of the trial ; and. in either 
j case, to sustain no injury is viewed as a demons! ra- 
i don of innocence. But tho practice which has ob- 
! tained most generally, is that of drinking the Tun- 
gena t a powerful poison. It is calculated that up- 
wards of 3,000 persons annually perish by this bar- 
barous practice. Afamosavy or witchcraft is looked 
upon 49 the cause of all crime, from the idea which 
universally obtains in Madagascar, that no one could 
perpetrate such deeds, unless he were really be- 
witched. Ancestor worship is practised afto among 
the natives. 

Missionary operations were commenced in thin is- 
land by the London Missionary Society in ISIS, and, 
during the first fifteen years of the mission, the 
whole Bible was translated, corrected, and printed in 
the native language. About one hundred schools 
were established with 4,000 scholars; and during 
that, period 10,000 to 15,000 had received the bene- 
fit of instruction iu these schools. Two printing- 
presses were established, and a Malagasy and Eng- 
lish Dictionary was published in two volumes. 
Two large congregations were formed at the ca- 
pital, and nearly 200 persons applied for admis- 
sion to the church. Christianity had evidently taken 
root In the island, and a most beneficial change 
was gradually taking place hi the habits and cus- 
toms of the people. The government, however, 
looked upon the labours of the missionaries with 


jealousy and suspicion, and the queen, more e«pe- j 
daily* was strongly prepossessed in favour of the J 
idolatrous party. In a shot! time, accordingly, a I 

bitter persecution was commenced against the Chris- ‘ 

turns, and for seventeen years the most oppressive j 
policy was pursued. Many hundreds were degraded , 1 

and impoverished; hundreds more doomed to sla- I 
very ; not less titan one hundred have been put to ; 
death, and a largo number are still suffering exile, j 
bonds, and degradation. Yet, in a most emphatic ; 
scnrr, it is true of Madagascar, that tho blood of tho ; 
martyrs has proved tho seed of the church. Not* | 
withstanding tho persecuting measures of the queen j 
and the government, the number* of tho Christian con- j 
verts arc annually on the increase, and among them j 
are included some* of the must intelligent and respcc- [ 
table men in the comm unity. The young prince, j 
who is heir to the. throne, and his wife, arc both ! 
mom hers of the Christian church, and devoted friend* . 
of the persecuted dock, whom they Assist with their • 
advice and their money 011 all occasions. The ho*- j 
tility of the queen and her ministers continues una- j 
bated, but Christianity in secretly making extensive 
progress in many parts of the island. 

MADHAVIS, an order of Hindu mendicants, > 
founded by Madho, an ascetic. They travel up and 
down the country solicit ing alms, and playing on ’ 
stringed instruments. Their peculiar doctrines arc ; 
not known. ! 

MAI > 11 W A Cl I AltlS, a division of the Vaishnava | 
sect of the Hindus. It is altogether unknown in 
Hangctic Hindustan; hut iu the peninsula it is most ! 
extensively to be found. Its founder was Madhwtf- j 
clrnrya, a Brahman, who was born A. D, 111/9, in j 
Tuluva; he is believed by his followers to have 
been an incarnation of I'dj/u or the god of air, who j 
took upon him the human form by desire of JA T d* 
rdyana, and who had been previously incarnate. 

He wrote a commentary on the Bhagawnt Hftrf, 
and he erected and consecrated a temple at Udipi , 
where he deposited au image of Krishna. Till* 
place has continued ever since to be the head- \ 
quarters of the sect. After this he established j 
eight additional temples, in which he placed images 
of different forms of Viehnu. These establishments 
still exist, and in accordance with the regulations 
laid down by the founder, each of eight Ranydde in 
turn officiates as superior of tlio chief station at 
Udipi for two years or two years and a half. The 
whole expenses of the establishment devolve on the 
superior for the time being, and as the expenses 
generally exceed tho income, the Sewydeu travel 
from place to place levying contributions on their 
votaries. The appearance and doctrines of the mem- 
bers of the seer are thus described by Professor H. 

H. Wilson ; “ Tho ascetic professors of Madhwichi- 
rya’s school, adopt the external appearance of Doth 
dis, laying aside the Brahmamcal cord, carrying a 
staff and a water pot, going bare-headed, and wear- 
ing a single wrapper stained of an orange colour with 
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frodoeed, one pf whom advancing toward the first 
o«t f in a defiant tone* the name of the 
whom the region belongs, and, uthig the 
tfioja'inaultmg language, threatens to cro*s the limit, 
.turn Invade the demon's territory, lie then pa**e* 
the limH with the utmost boldnc**, and goes ihrough 
the same process with the other demons, until he 
approaches the limit of BudhaV region ; but the 
moment he attempt* to cross this limit he falls down 
* as if dead, it being supposed that he is suffering the 
punishment of his intrusion on the realms of Biulha, 
and the spectators applaud his boldness. 

- MASMACTEKFA, a festival celebrated at Athens 
til honour of %eua, as the god of storms. 

MdEM ACT Er$, a surname of Stotts as being the 
stormy god from whom originate all the convulsions 
; ,;of. nature. 

1MENADK8. 8e« Bacoh^, 

MAGDALEKS, an order of nuns in the Komis! i 
chureh, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. They 
consist chietly of penitent courtezans. The Keli 
gious of St. Magdalene in Home were established by 
Pope Leo X.., and a revenue was settled on them by 
Clement VIII., who ordered that the effects of all 
prostitutes who died intestate should fall to this 
order, and that the testaments of all others should he 
. invalid unless a fifth part of their effects wore be- 
queathed to thorn. 

V MAGDEBURG CENTURIES. See Crnti- 
;;«. 0 jKHW (MlCDKnCHO). 

t ; MAGI, the ancient priests of the Persians and 
I ^Medians, The word in rendered in Mat. ii. 1, “ wise 
The country from which those wij?c men or 
y‘;^Eagi came is not precisely pointed out by the Evan- 
\gelist, but only described in general terms as east- 
^xfArd of Palestine, and in all probability was oil her 
or Mesopotamia. 

MAG IANS, a sect of ancient philosophers which 
’■'•i arose in the East at a very early period, devoting 
. much of their attention to the study of the heavenly 
bodies. They were the learned men of their time, 
and w e find Daniel the prophet promote^ to be head 
of this sect in Chaldea, and chief governor ovf?r nil 
iha wise men of Babylon. The Magian* were in 
complete antagonism to the Tfibktn*, who worship* 
£ed the heavenly hosts ; and they seem to have wor- 
shipped the Deity under the emblem of fire. In all 
their temples, as well as in their private houses, 
they had fire continually burning upon their altars. 

, , ; $Jtey held in the greater abhorrence the worship of 
: rlMmifc *Mch prevailed among other nations, and 

S fire in the highest veneration as being the 
mbolof the Divine Being. The great mass 
tttfaa* worshippers, ! however, adored the 
firing to the Great 
^C^bolkad. Tim Magitn sect 
(^•of.gNiK^ig 'teito utterjBJrtinerion in the 
B^ataspea, had revived 

Jksf^Msr.te.. the $eth century, the 
jjifforipto .have been ai- 


ready noticed hi the article A»i;sta. In spite o I 
the violent opposition of the TmIhom*, drossier 
succeeded to bringing over Darius to « firm belief in 
his reformed system, and from that time Magienitm 
became the national religion of the country, until it 
was supplanted by that of Mohammed. Remnant* 
of this sect are still found in Persia under the name : 
of Gucbrw, and in India under that of JFWsesr. 

MAGIC, a science supposed to depend" on the in- 
fluence of evil spirit*, or the spirits of the dead* 
Balaam to have been a pretender to drill in 
this art ; and in .Jer. xxxix. A we read of the nib 
mntj or chief of the magician*. In early times ell 
who engaged in the study of natural phenomena were 
accounted magicians, the term being thus used in Jt 
good sense, nearly equivalent to the word philoso- 
phers. Magic has been divided into t lateral, whtefe 
consists in the application of natural causes to pro* 
ducc wonderful phcooriuMm; pfaneUir »/, which assigns 
either to the planets or t*> spirits residing in them 
an influence over the uflair* of men ; and diabolical, ‘ 
which invoke* the aid of demons to accomplish 
supernatural effects. All practices of this kind were j 
forbidden by the I^iw of Moses as being connected i 
with i(k la try ; vet in every period individuals were | 
found among the Israelites who were strongly ad- 
dicted to magical arts. Magicians are frequently j 
mentioned in the Old Testament in connection witty ! 
Egypt. Thus it is said in Exod. vi». 11, “Then 
Pharaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers; 
now the magicians of Egypt, they also did In like j 
manner with their enchant im'itt*." “ Now we find 
in Egyptian antiquity," says ilengstenberg, “an Oi- ! 
der of persons. to whom fhi« is entirely appropriate, ! 
which is here aaeriliod to the magicians. The priests ] 
had a double oflicc, the practical worship of Bio \ 
gods, and the pursuit of that which in Egypt was j 
accounted «k wisdom. The first belonged to the so- 
called prophets, the second to the holy scribes. 
Those last were the learned men of the nation; as 
in lln; Pentateuch, they are called tem men. so the 
• hisMcal writ era named t hem sages. These men 
were applied to for explanation and aid in all things 
which lay boyond the circle of common knowledge 
and action. Thus, in severe cases of sickness tor 
example, along with the physician a holy scribe wse 
called, who, from a book, and astrological signs, de- 
termined whether recovery was possible. The in- 
terpretation of dreams, arid also divination, belonged 
to the order of the holy scribes. In time* of pesti- 
lence, they applied themselves to magic arts to avert 
the disease. A passage in Lucian furnishes 
liarfy interesting parallel to the accounts of the Fditn * ; 
tench concerning the practice of magic arts i * Tfcdw . | 
was with us in the vessel, a man of Memphis, one of 1 
the holy scribes, wonderful in wisdom and4 vd to 
all sorts of Egyptian knowledge? ft 
him, that he lied lived twenty-tluge yyfcre, m *obi*r- ..." 
ranean sanctuaries, and that be had been ibces jh- : 
structed in magic by Tsi*. 1M /. 
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Both In Egypt and in Babylon the office of magi- 
cian belonged to the priestly caste. In the latfM* 
periods of Jewish history, many pretended to skill 
m the Occult science of magic, using incantations of 
various kinds, and professing even to evoke the 
spirits of the dead, with tlie view of drawing forth 
from them secrets otherwise unattainable. Sorcerers 
and magicians are mentioned by Josephus as 
abounding in his time, and exercising great influence 
over the people. The Jews called magicians, Mas- 
ters of the Name, the Shemhamphorash, or iriefiable 
name of God, that is, Jehovah, by the true pronun- 
ciation of which wonders could be accomplished. 
They allege that this was the secret by which our 
B&viour performed his miracles while on earth. In 
tho JSephw Toldoth Jmhu a strange story is related 
of the manner in which Jesus become possessed of 
the fTtefihblc name. It mentions that the mime 
was found by David, engraven on a stone, when 
digging the foundations of the temple, and that lie 
deposited it in the sanctuary ; and lest curious young 
men should learn this name, and bring devastation 
upon tho world by the miracles it would enable them 
to perform, tho wise men of the time made, by 
magical arts, two brazen lions, which they stationed 
before the entrance of the Holy of Holies, on each 
side ; so that, if any one entered the sacred place, 
•nd learned the ineffable Name, the lions roared at 
him so fiercely when he came forth, that, in his 
fright, he entirely forgot it. But they say tliat our 
Lord, by magical arts and incantations, entered the 
sanctuary undiscovered by the priests, saw* the sacred 
Nome, copied it on parchment, which, having made 
ati incision in his body, he slipped under his skin. 
The roaring of tho lions when he came out caused 
him to forget the name, hut tho parchment under his 
skin enabled him to recover it, and thenceforward to 
refresh his memory when needful ; and by the power 
of this name it was that all his miracles were per- 
formed. 

Josephus also represents the Jews as effecting 
wonderful euros by invoking the name of Solomon. 
In the Talmud a curious legend is related concern- 
fag a signet-ring, by which he ruled the spirits, and 
which came down from heaven to him in a cloud, 
having the name Jehovah engraved upon it. By the 
magic influence of this signet-ring, he summoned 
both good and evil spirits to aid him in building the 
temple. Various different modes of incantation are 
mentioned by Josephus as having been used by So- 
lomon. The magical art is well known to have been 
extensively practised by the ancient heathens; and 
Pythagoras, as well as other Greek philosophers, 
made it a subject of study. Ephesus was particularly 
famed for the number and the skill of its magicians, 
and when the apostle had preached in that city the 
pure doctrines of the gospel of Christ, the effect is 
thus stated Acts xix. 19 , « Many of them also which 
used curious aits brought their books together, and 
burned them before all men: and they countad the 


price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of 
silver.” So celebrated was Ephesus fortheroagio art, 
that certain amulets with strange chara^emjhpitftHMl 
on them, which were worn about the person, 
the name of Ephesian letters. On the same princi- 
ple were formed the magical letters called Abraca- 
dabra (which see), which were invented by the Ba- 
tUidian*. It is stated by Augustine, as having been 
generally believed by the heathen, that our Messed 
Lord was the author of several books on magic, 
which he wrote for the use of his disciples. Celsius 
and others pretend that our Saviour studied magic 
in Egypt, and Suetonius calls the Christians the men 
of the magical superstition. 

The practice of magical arts was viewed by the ear 
ly Christiana as sinful, and no sooner did any oue r 
who had acquired a knowledge of t) ^Be mysteries, 
embrace Christianity, than without hesitation he 
burned the books on magic, which happened to be lit 
his possession. By the Theodosia*] Code, all magi- 
cians are branded as mnlsjiri, or evil doers, and if de- 
tected they are appointed to be put to death. The 
laws of the church were very severe against all who 
were guilty of indulging in magical practices. The 
council of Laodicea condemns them to be cast out oi 
the church. The council of Ancyra prescribes five 
years’ penance for any one that receives a magician 
into his house. Tertulli&n goes the length of say- 
ing, that there never was a magician or enchanter 
allowed to escape unpunished in the church. 

MAGISTER DICIPLINE (Lat. Master of Dfr 
cipline), an officer in the church of Spain in the end of 1 
the fifth century. At that time it was customary ' 
for parents to dedicate their children, while yet veir^ 
young, to the service of thechurch; in which case 
were taken into the bishop’s family, and educated- 
under him by a presbyter selected for the purpose* ! 
called Magister Discipline because his chief business 
was to watch over their moral conduct, and to in-' 
struct them in the rules and discipline of the church, 
MAGLANTE, a god worshipped in the Philip- 
pine Islands as the deity who hurls the thunder. 
MAGNA MATER. See Rhea. 

MAGNIFICAT, the hymn of the Virgin Maty. 

“ My soul doth magnify the Lord, my spirit doth 
rejoice in God my Saviour, ,f Ac. It is first men- 
tioned in the sixth century as having been publicly 
used in the French churches. In the rubric of the 
Church of England, ft is appointed to be said or sung 
in English after the first lesson at evening prayer, j 
unless the ninetieth Psalm, called CtMate D&fa 
" Sing ye to the Lord,” hi used. \ " v ^ ; V 

MAGUSIANB, a sect of theaneient Zoroai trians, 
wh; jh considered absolute Dualism (which see), as 
the starting point of the system, or the .imU 
mode in which Deity fhanifested himself. < ■ 

' ; MAHABHAEATA, the second groat ftuakrit 
«pie of theUSdei. It edetottee ttrowolthe 
tiro rival famfltea known at the Fandna and tib* 
Kura, a tale of the t,m»r dynaatiw of king*. 


MAHA BRAHMA ■— MAJORKS (Dm. 


MAI I A BRAHMA, the rules of a superior celes- 
tial world, according to the system of Budhism. 

MAH A DEV A, one of the names of Shim, a 
member of the Hindu Trimurtti . 

MAHAN-ATM A, the Great Soul, a name applied 

• Bkahm (which see). 

! MAHANT, the superior of a Hindu monastery or 
Mat% of which he 1ms the entire control, lie is 
usually elected from the senior and more proficient 
t of the ascetics. In some instances where the Mtdumt 
{ has a family, the office descends in the line of his 
i posterity, but where an election is to he made, it is 
j conducted with great solemnity. Professor II. Wil- 
son gives an account of the mode of election : 
“The Math* of various districts look up to .soon 
one of their own order as chief, and they all refer to 
that connected with their founder, as the common 
head : under the preside! ice, therefore, of the 3/»i- 
bant of that establi aliment, wherever practicable, ami 
j in Ins absence, of some other of acknowledged pre- 
eminence, the Mahant* of the different Math* as- 
! scmble, upon the decease of one of their brethren, to 
elect a successor. For this purpose they regularly 
| examine the ChUc w, or disciples of the, deceased, the 

• ablest of whom is raised to the vacant situation : 
j should none of them be qualified, they choose a Afa- 
: h/int from the pupils of some other teacher, but this 
j is rarely necessary, and unless necessary, is never 
! had recourse to. The new Mahant is then regularly 
( installed, and is formally invested with the cap, the 
j "rosary, the frontal mark, or Tika, or any other 
! monastic insignia, by the president of the assembly. 

Under the native government, whether Mohamiim- 
! dan or Hindu — the election of the superiot of one of 
i those establishments was considered as a matter of 
; sufficient moment, to demand the attention of the 
governor of the province, who, accordingly, in per- 

• eon, or by his deputy, presided at the election : at 
present, no interference is exercised by the ruling 
authorities, and rarely by any lay character, although 

j occasionally a Raja or a Zemindar, to whose liberal- 
ity the Math is indebted, or in whose lands it is 
situated, assumes the right of assisting and presid- 
ing at the election. The Mdhmtii of the sect, in 
which the election takes placo, are generally assisted 
by those of the sects connected with them : each is 
attended by a train of disciples, and individuals of 
various mendicant tribes repair to the meeting ; so 
that an assemblage of many hundreds, and some- 
times of thousands, occurs : as far as the resources 
of the Math, where they arc assembled, extend, they 
are maintained at its expense ; when those fail, they 
must shift for themselves; the election is usually a j 
business of ten or twelve days, and during the period j 
of its continuance, various points of polity or doc- 
trine are discussed in the assembly. 1 ’ 

MAHASOOB, the chief of the A*oura*or Rak - 
thasai, malignant spirits among the Hindus. 

MAHA YUG, an age of the gods in Hindu 
f limnology, including 12,000 years of the gods, each 


:wn | | 

of which comprehends 880 solar years. Thun i ho ; 
entire duration of a maha-ifug is equal to 4,320.000 , 
years of mortals. * 

MAHDI (Arab, the director or guide), a title j 
given to the bust lirnim of the race of AH. See . 
Imams (Twelve). 

MAUKSA, one of the names of the Hindu god J , 

Suita (which see). ; { 

MAHOMET. See Mohammed, J j 

MAHOMETANS. See Mohammedans, ■ j 

MAHUZZ1M, the god of forova, ns the word in | j 

translated in Dan. xi. 38, 11 But in his estate shall ho { j 

honour the God of forces : and a god whom his fa i ; 

there knew not shall he honour with gold, and nil- ; 
ver, and with precious stones, and pleasant things.” j j 

Commentators have been much peiplcxi d to explain 
who this deity is. The Greek text of Theodoi ion’s j j 

version, and also the Vulgate, gi\e the word Mahut* j J 

zirti without interpreting it. Some undciHtuiri it as • , 

referring to the Antichrist, and nth* in to Anijnrlms, ! 
the great enemy of the .lews Nicholas dc 1 ,y ra, 
Bcllarmine, and some others, regard it as tlu: name j j 

of ilte idol and donum which they think is to ho { ; 

served by Antic.hris-l. Thoudmct believes it t <» he j 
the name which Antichrist will assume, Grot in* 
supposes it to be the Itaalwniin of the JMueuieiauN, 
and tlmt Antiochus Kpiphatiea orilercd this idol to j 1 
be worshipped. Some understand the word Malm* 
sim to be mediating spirits between find and man. I 

Jtirieu thinks that it denotes the Roman eagles, or ! 

Roman Kmp'.e, to which Antioc lius would do hnm- j 
age, the Roman eagles being a kind of deities, before ■ 
which the soldiers bowed down. ; 

MAI A, an ancient Roman goddess often mwnciatci) j 
with Vuieun, and sometime* spoken of as his spouse, ; j 
A sacrifice was offered to her on the first of M ay, 
which lias Ix-on supposed to have derived its name 1 
from this divinity. She bus been identified also with 
the Bona I)r.A i which see;* I 

MAJOL1, St.. (RifiirLAR Ci.r.icxft of). See | 
Clerks (Ifr.c. ulak) of St. Majom. j 

MAflORES, a title by which the Jewish ministers ] 
are frequently designated in the Tlicodohian Code. 

T'Jie same title is also applied by August in to the 
ministers of the CcELtCOLAc (which pec), a sort which 
is supposed to have lieeii composed of apostates from 
the Jewish religion. 

MAJORES (I)it), the twelve superior gods of the 
anc.iout Romans, who were believed to have a princi- 
pal share in the gov eminent of the world. They 
were styled the DU fidecti, the select gods, of whom 
twelve were admitted into the councils of Jupiter, 
and hence denominated Conhkntes (which sen). 

These twelve deities, who presided over the twelve 
months of the year and the twelve signs of the w* 
disc, were Jupiter, Ju/m, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, 

Diana, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Apollo, and Vulcan. 

To these twelve, who were content#, must be added 
Janus, Saturn, Genius, Sol, Pluto, Bacchus, Terra, 
and Luna, and thus we find that the TJH Major** 


MAKOS-MALAKANES. 


Amount to twenty, who Are usually classified from 
their place of residence, as Celestial , Terrestrial, Ma- 
rine, and Jn/erml f/orls. 

MAKOS, a god of the ancient Solavonians, uho 
wan represented partly as a man, partly as a fish 
At a later period, he prodded over min, and was 
invoked when the fields were in want of water. 

! MALAGIIBEL, a god of the ancient Syrians, the 
kin# of the earth. 

MALA KANES, one of the most remarkable sects 
of dissenters from the litmo- Greek Church, who are 
tli us named in derision from the Russian word ma- 
hiko, milk, because they uho milk as an article of 
food on fast-days. The name which they themselves 
adopt is Istinnoeyc Christians, true Christians. No- 
thing is known as to their origin ; but the following 
circumstances brought them into notice about the 
middle of the Just century. A mm -commissioned 
Prussian officer, who happened to he a prisoner of 
war in Russia, settled in a village of the government 
of Kharkow. Hieing a man of great piety, and ani- 
mated by an earnest desire to do good among the 
peasantry, he went from house to house reading and 
expounding the Word of God, and continued to fol- 
low this practice till his death. No further particu- 
lars have been Ascertained in regard to the history . f 
this excellent and devoted man ; and the only thing 
which is known is, that lie resided in a village in- 
habited by the Mahtknucs. A community holding 
similar principles was discovered about the same time 
in the government, of Tamhof. This sect is not nu- 
merous. About 3,000 of its members, however, are 
settled in the government of the Crimea, where they 
were visited in 1H-I3 by Huron Ilaxthausen, who 
gives the following description of their creed : “ They 
acknowledge the Bible as the Word of God, and the 
unity of God iri three persons. This triune God, 
uncreated, self-existent, the cause of all things, is an 
eternal, immutable, and invisible Spirit. (Hod dwells 
in a pure world; He sees all, He knows all, He 
govenis all ; all is filled with Him. He has created 
all things. In the beginning, all that was created by 
God was good and perfect. Adam’s soul, but not 
his body, was created after the image of God. This 
created immortal soul of Adam was endowed with 
heavenly reason and purity, and a clear knowledge of 
God. Evil was unknown to Adam, who possessed 
a holy freedom, tending towards God the Creator. 
They Admit the dogma of the fall of Adam, the birth, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, in the same man- 
ner as other Christians, and expound the ten com- 
mandments iu the following manner : — ‘ The fir*t and 
second forbid idolatry ; therefore no images are to 
lus worshipped. The third shows that it is sinful 
to take an oath. The fourth is to be observed by 
spending Sundays and other festivals in prayer, sing- 
ing praises to *God, and reading the Bible. The 
fifth, by ordering to honour pareuts, enjoins to be 
obedient to every authority. The sixth prohibits 
two kinds of murder, — first, the bodily, by a weapon. 


poison, &c., which is a sin, except in case of war 
when it is not sinful to kill in defence of the Caar and 
the country; and, second, the spiritual murder 
which is committed by seducing others from the 
truth with deceitful words, or enticing them by bad 
example into sin, which leads them to everlasting 
perdition. They also consider it murder when one 
injures, persecutes, or hates his neighbour; accord- 
ing to the words of St. John, “He who hates bis 
brother is a murderer. 1 ’ With regard to the seventh 
commandment, they consider as a spiritual adultery 
even a too great fondness of this world and its tran- 
sient pleasures ; and, therefore, not only unchastity, 
but also drunkenness, gluttony, and bad company, 
should be avoided. By tl\e eighth they consider 
every violence and deceit as theft. By the ninth 
commandment, every insult, mockery, flattery, and 
lie, is considered as false witness. By the tenth, 
they understand the mortification of all lusts and 
passions.’ They conclude their confession of faith 
by the following words -‘We believe that whoever 
will fulfil the whole of the ten commandments of 
God will be saved. But we also believe that since 
the fall of Adam no man is capable of fulfilling these 
ten commandments by his own strength. We be- 
lieve that man, in order to become able to perform 
good works, and to keep the commandments of God, 
must believe in .Jesus Christ, the only- begotten Son 
of God. This true faith, necessary for oir salvation, 
we cannot find any where else but in the Word of 
(li»d alone. We believe that the Word of God 
creates in us that faith which makes us capable of 
receiving the grace of God.’ With regard to the 
sacrament of baptism, they say, — ‘Although we 
know that Christ was baptised by John in the river 
Jordan, and that the apostles have baptized others, 
namely, as Philip did with the eunuch, — yet we un- 
derstand by baptism, not the earthly water, which 
only cleanses the body but not the soul, but the 
spiritual living water, which is faith in the triune 
God, without contradiction, and in submission to his 
holy Word; becau so the Saviour says, “Whosoever 
believeth in me, from his body streams of living wa- 
ter will flow and John the Baptist says, “A man 
can take, nothing which is not given him from hea- 
ven;” and Paul says, “ Christ has not sent me to 
baptize, but to preach.” We therefore understand 
by the sacrament of baptism, the spiritual cleansing 
of our soul from sin through faith, and the death of 
the old man with his works in us, in order to be 
newly clad by a pure and holy life. Although, after 
the birth of a child, we cleanse with real water the 
impurities of his body, we do not consider it as bap- 
tism. With regard to the Lord's Supper, it was a 
commemoration of Christ ; but the words of the gos- 
pel are the spiritual bread of life. Man lives not by 
bread atoie, but by every word of Ood. The Spirit 
gives life ; flesh tk of no use. The receiving of the 
earthly bread and wine b therefore unnecessary.” 1 

Thb peculiar sect, which resembles somewhat far 
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principle the Society of Friends, is composed chiefly 
of Russian jnccsams, most of them quite illiterate, 
but character! zed by remarkably dev out, pious dispo 
sitions and character. Their favourite author is the 
German Mystic, Jung Stilling, whose writings have 
been translated into the Russian language. The 
Malakanes, who dwell with great delight on the 
prospect of the Millennium, were roused to a state 
of great excitement in 1H33, by an attempt, on tho 
part of one of their ministers, to convince them that 
the Millennium was near at band. Count Krasiuski 
thus relates the details of tins singular movement : 

44 Terentius BelioreiV began to preach repentance, 
announcing that the millennium should begin in 
thirty months, and ordered that all business, and 
all kinds of work, except the most indispensable, 
should be abandoned; but that people should spend 
I heir whole time in prayer and hinging. lie declaicd 
himself to be the prophet Elias, sent to announce 
the coming of the Lord, whilst his companion Enoch 
was sent with the same mission to the west, lie 
announced the day when he was to ascend to heaven, 
in the presence, of all. Several thousands of Mala 
kanes assembled from different parts of Kush'iu, On 
the appointed day, he appeared on a carl, ovdcicd 
the assembled crowd to pray on their knees, and 
then, spreading his arms, lie jumped from the carl. I 
and fell on the ground. The disappointed Mala 
kanes delivered the poor enthusiast to the Local police 
as an impostor. He was imprisoned, but having for 
some time remained in confinement, he spoke no 
more of his being the prophet Elias, but continued 
to preach the millennium in prison, and alter his 
release, till his death. He left a considerable num- 
ber of followers, who often assemble to spend days 
and nights in continual prayer and singing. They 
introduced the community of goods, and emigrated, 
with the permission of the government, to Georgia, 
where they settled in sight of Mount Ararat, waiting 
for the millennium, and where a colony of Lutherans 
from Wurtemberg had settled before, for the same 
purpose.” The strange vagaries of fanatic, 
however, ought not to be charged upon th<, A tain- 
kanes , whose spiritual principles end regard for the 
truths of the Bible entitle them to the respect of all 
good men. The principal seat of this Bf;ct ib the 
Crimea, though they Are found scattered through 
different parts of Russia. They resemble the Du- 
CUODOKTZI (which see) in maintaining the spiritual- 
ity of God’s worship and ordinances, but they differ 
from them in admitting the atoning work of Christ, 
holding the lawfulness of a stated ministry, and ob- 
serving the Christian Sabbath as a day set apart tor 
the worship of God. The better to prepare for the 
sacred duties of the Lord’s Day, they hold meetings 
for prayer on the Saturday evenings. 

MALEATES, a surname of ApoUo, derived from 
Male*, a cape in Laconia. Under this name he war 
worshipped at Sparta. 

MALEC, the principal angel who, according to 


tlio Mohammedans, preside* o\ or hull. In the Ko- 
ran, it is said, “And they,” moaning the tin bo lit 1 vers, 
“shall cry aloud, saying, O Maloc, intercede for iim, 
that t lie Lord would end us by annihilation. And 
he shall answer, Verily, ye shall remain here for 
ever. Wo brought you the truth heretofore, and ye 
abhorred the truth.” Some Mohammedan doctors 
allege thut llu* answer of Make shall not be given 
till after a thousand year* have expired. 

MALE KITES, the. third of the orthodox Moham 
medan sects in importance., but the second in the 
order of tune. It was originated by Malcc-cbn-Ans, 
a native of Medina, in the. days of Hurtfn-al Kuschid. 
The doctrines of thir, sect, which prevail chiefly in 
llarhary and some other parts of Africa, proceed on 
the literal acceptation of the prohibitory precepts 

MALTA /Jyniuiits of*. Sen KN'irsiiTUOOH 
(Eccli.si \ htica i . Ounr.Ks or). 

MAU'K DASIS, a subdivision of the llnttui- 
numfi Vaishnavas of llinduMan, and a sect of com 
putatively uncertain origin and limited importance. 
Thu founder of tbu sect is .supposed to have lived in 
the reign of Akbar the Great in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The modifications which Maluk lnls intro 
diiccd into the Vaislmaxa. doctrines were trifling, 
amounting to little more than the adoption of his 
name by the sect, and a shorter streak of red upon 
the forehead, while their teachers are of the secular 
order. Vishnu, in Ills charnel or us llama, is the ob- 
ject of their practical adoration, and their priuciphs 
partake of tho spirit of quietism which pervades tho 
seels of the llama no toff school. Their chief autho- 
rity is the Jlh(ujnvat Gita. The adherents of the 
sect arc said to be numerous, especially among the 
servile ami trading classes, to the killer of which 
Maluk Das belonged. The principal cstab.'ihhmeril 
of this Vai+finum seel is at Kara Manik'jntr , the 
birth-place of the founder, and still occupied by Ji in 
descendants: and In-sides this ustnbii. hment they 
have six other Maths at Allahabad, Benares, Bin- 
dralran, Ayudhya, Lucknow, and Jagumntlli, which 
last is of great repute as rendered sacred by tiro 
death of Maluk Das. 

MALI IMIGJHTS, ft set t of Molmimnedmnue i ord- 
ing to Iticault, who teach that God may be known 
perfectly in this world by the knowledge which men 
have of themselves. 

MAMACOCI1A, a deity worshipped by the an- 
cient Peruvians. 

MAMAKUitS, a kind of bracelets worn by the 
natives of the Moluccas or Spice Llands, particularly 
Amboyna, and which the women regard as preser- 
vatives against all enchant menis. 

MAMERS, the Oscan name of the ancient hea- ’ 
then god Mars. By Varro, however, it is regarded 
as the Sabine name of the same deity. Mainers 
again was a rural deity among the Romans. Among 
the Ur«ks also Mameitua was sometimes used as A 
surname of Ares. 

MAMMILLA RIANS, a sect of Anabaptist* 


MANA— MANTjE. 


(which flee), which arose at Haarlem m Holland in 
the' sixteenth century. 

MANA, an ancient Italian divinity, Buppoaed to 
be identical with Mania fwhich ace) 

MANABOSITO, a deity worshipped by the Chip- 
pewa Indians of North America. Various strange 
legendary tales are related concerning tliis god. It 
is said that his ipnthcr having been killed by her own 
husband, Manahosho, to avenge his mother’s death, 
made war upon his father, and so assailed him with 
black stones, that he was glad to sue fur peace, 
and in order to appease the anger of his son, he pro- 
mised him a place in heaven, on condition, however, 
tliat lie would destroy the monsters or giants called 
W indigos, who devoured men. His first battle was 
with the king of the fishes, whom he slew. His next 
engagement was with the serpents and their queen, 
who made him pay dear for his victory by letting 
forth the wators of the deluge upon him. He found 
refuge on a tree, commanded the waters to subside, 
and created the world anew, assisted by cortain ani 
mals, who at his order plunged into the billows 
until a beaver or a musk-rat recovered a small por- 
tion pf the earth. In this legend Manahosho is the 
same ns the Litaolam of the Itochiianas, and the 
whole story may be considered as ail obscure tradi- 
tion of the deluge. x vp loo I >) (too Xpurrou, 

MANAGAUM, a formidable giant mentioned in 
the Scandinavian Prose Edda, as destined to bn tilled 
with the life-blood of men who draw near their end, 
and will swallow up the moon, and stain the heaven 
and the earth with blood. Then shall the sun grow 
dim, and the winds howl tumultuously. 

MAN AH, the tutelary god of the Hodhail and 
other tribes of ancient Arabia, occupying the coun- 
try between Mecca and Medina. The idol was a 
large stone, the worship of which consisted of the 
slaughter of camels and other animals. Though the 
idol was destroyed by order of Mohammed, the rite 
ifl continued as a part, of Islam, at Munali, on the way 
to Mecca. 

MANDRjE, a name often applied to monasteries 
in the East, whence originated the term Archiman- 
drite , used to denote the abbot or superior of a 
Greek convent. 

MANDYAS, a vestment worn by a Greek archi- 
mandrite , which somewhat resembles the cope of the 
Romanists, but is fastened in front, and has bells at 
the lower edge like the garment of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

MANES, a term used among the ancient Romans, 
to denote the souls of the departed. Sacrifices were 
offered in honour of the Manes at certain seasons, 
and an annual festival called Feualla (which see), 
dedicated specially to the Mane8 f was celebrated on 
the 19th of February. 

MANGO-CAPj^C, the founder of the ancient 
Peruvian Empire, who was after his death vjprsliip- 
ped as a god, altars being reared to his honour. Both 
he and his wife were regarded as children of the 


Sun, who had been sent from heaven to earth that 
they might found a kingdom. The Peruvians held 
Mango - Capas hi so great veneration, that they paid 
a kind of worship to the city of Cuzco, because it 
was erected by this great monarch, who had taught 
them the worship of the sun, the moon, and othei 
heavenly bodies 

MAN-HO-PA, the Great Spirit worshipped by 
the North American Indians, whom they propi 
tiato by presents, and by fasting, and lamentation 
during the space of from three to five days. This 
Great Being they acknowledge as the disposer of 
all good, their supreme guide and protector. They 
believe him to be possessed, like themselves, of cor- 
poreal form, though endowed with a nature infinitely 
more excellent than theirs, and which will endure for 
ever without change. They have a tradition, that 
the great waters divide the residence of the Great 
•Spirit from the temporary abodes of his red children ; 
hut a very general belief prevails, that the Groat 
Spirit resides on I lie western side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

MAXI, the name given to the moon among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The following account is 
found in the Prose Edda of this mythological 
being : “ There was formerly a man, named Mun- 
dilfari, who had two children so lovely and grace- 
ful, that he called the male, Mini (moon), and the 
female, Sdl (sun), who espoused the man named 
Glenur. But the gods being incensed at Mundilfari’s 
presumption took liis children and placed them in 
the heavens, and let Sdl drive the horses that draw 
the car of the suti, which the gods had made to give 
light to the world out of the spArks that flow from 
Muspellheim. These horses are called Arvak and 
Alsvid, and under their withers the gods placed two 
skins filled with air to cool and refresh them, or, ac- 
cording to some Ancient traditions, a refrigerant sub- 
stance called isarnhd. Mrfni was set to guide the 
moon in his course, and regulAte his increasing and 
waning aspect. One day he carried off from the 
earth two children, named Bil and Hjuki, as they 
were returning from the spring called Byrgir, carry- 
ing between them the bucket called Ssegv, on the 
pole Simul. Vidfinn was the father of these chil- 
dren, who always follow Mini (the moon), as we 
may easily observe even from the earth.” 

MANIA, a goddess Among the ancient Etruscans, 
who .belonged to the infernal divinities, and was said 
to be the mother of the Manes. We learn from 
Macrobius that images of Mania were hung up 
at the house doors to ward off danger. At the fes- 
tival of the CoMriTAiXA (which s%4), boys are said 
to have been sacrificed to this goddess. The bar- 
barous practice of offering up human sacrifices on 
this occasion was at length abolished, and offerings 
of garlic aig) poppy heads substituted in place of 
them. 

MANliE, certain ancient divinities, believed to 
be the same with the Eumenides (which see). 
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MANICIIKANS, a heretical sect which arose nial element the jmrr air, when? the souls com plot civ 
! towards the close of the third century, originating in purified ascend to those ships of light (the sun and 
%n attempt on the part of the Persian Mam or moon) which are ready to transport them to their 
Mtmu % to combine Christianity with the Oriental native country. But whatever still bears upon it 
, Pagan religions. The system of doctrines thus various blemishes and stains, is attracted to them 
formed was strictly dualistic. It supposed two ori- gradually, and in portions, by tho force of heat, and 
i ginal and absolutely opposite principles ; the one incorporates itself with all trees, with whatever is 
| being God, the source of all good ; the other evil, the planted and sown.** 

source of all confusion, disorder, and destruction. Man is now created, the image, in this world ot 
Hie two kingdoms thus at antagonism were at first darkness, of the primitive man, and destined to ex* 

wholly separate from one another. In connection ercise dominion o\ or nature. In him are seen united 
j with the Supreme God, and emanating from him, the powers of tho kingdom of darkness and of light, 
were certain who, iu strict subordination to a mirror in which are exhibited tho powers of heaven 

j the Great Source of light and goodness, diffused these and of earth, His .soul i» derived from the kingdom 
precious blessings among all other beings. Tlu* of light, and his body from the kingdom of dark- 
powers of darkness are engaged in a struggle among ness. The two maintain a constant struggle with 
! themselves, until approaching the kingdom of light each other, and to deliver the. soul from the power 
: they arc subdued by intermingling with it, and at of darkness, giving it a complete victory over the 
length are rendered utterly powerless. From the evil principle, the spirit of the. suu, which purifies 
•Supreme Being, who rules over the kingdom of all nature, must become incarnate, not uniting liitu * 
light, issues the aJZoh, mother of light, who generates self to a material body, with which he could have no 
the primitive man with a view to oppose to him the communion, hut clothing himself in a shadowy, sen* 
powers of darkness. The primitive man, in conjuuc- si hie form, and thus the death of Christ was not a 


j ; tion with the five pure elements of physical nature, real, but only a seeming crucifixion. 

enters into tho conflict, hut feeling his position to bo The aim of the whole I>i\inc arrangements, accord 
| critical and dangerous, he asks for, and obtains, the ing to the theory of the Manichcans, was to effect a 
j ; living spirit by which he. is raised once more to the total separation of the light from the darkness, and 
■ i, kingdom of light. A process of purification is now the reduction of the darkness to utter powerlcn*- 
\ commenced by the saino living spirit, which goes on ness. They held that the highest, most authorita- 
! in the physical as well as in the moral world, both of five, and only infallible system of truth, was that 
;> them indeed being confounded in the Manicliean which was taught by the Paraclete or Maui, and bj 
j system. “As the religious system of the. Persians," which all doctrines, wherever found, were to be test* 

! 1 to use the language of Neander, “assigned an impor* ed. To these the Holy Scriptures of truth wcic sub 
j tant place to the sun and moon, in tho conflict in the ordinated, mid they held that it was by the teachings 
1 physical and spiritual world between Orrnuzd and of Maui, the true was distinguished from the false, 
Ahriman. and in carrying forward the universal pro in the New Testament. They refused to admit, for 
cess of development and purification ; so was it alsi, example, tlmt Jesus was burn of a woman ; that bo 
in the. system of Maui. Very nearly the same wna circumcised as a Jew, that he was meanly bap* 
j. ! that the system of Zoroaster taught concerning tizcil, led into the wilderness, and miserably tempt- 
| Mithras, as the Genius (I zed) of tho Sun, Mani ed of the. devil. Maui claimed to he a divinely an- 
! ttausferred to his Christ, — the pure ipul sending j thorized chutch reformer. He held that the Ma* 

! forth its influence from the suu and from the moon, i uichean was the only true Christian church; and 
I Representing the soul as having sprung from the I that within it there were two distinct orders of 
i primitive man, he interpreted in this sense the bibli j incmlwrs. — the exoteries, called Auditor*, who were 



cal name, ‘ Son of Man,’ and distinguishing between { permitted to read the writings of Mani, and to 
the pwre and free soul enthroned in the sun, and its : hear his doctrines stated iu their mythical form, 
kindred soul diffused throughout nature, and cor j without, however, receiving any explanation of 
rupted by its mixture with matter. So, too, he dis- j their hidden meaning; and the esoteric*, called the 
tinguished & son of man superior to all contact with J Elect or Perfect , who were the priestly order of the 
matter, and incapable of suffering, from a son of mmi church, and formed the connecting link between the 
crucified, so to speak, and suffering, in matter, earth and the kingdom of light. The latter class 
Wherever the scattered seed pushed upward out of were forbidden to hold property, and required to lead 
the dark bosom of the earth and unfolded itself in a a life of contemplation, to abstain from marriage, 
plan t, in Its blossom and its fruit, M^ni beheld the from all intoxicating drinks, and even from animal 
triumphant evolution of the principle of light, gra- food. They must not kill, nor even injure an aui- 
dually working its way onwaril to freedom from the mal, nor mutt they pull up an herb, or pluck a fruit 
bondage of matter; he beheld how the Hving soul, i or a fiower. The Auditors were ordered to pay 
which had been imprisoned in the members of the ! them air due reverence as superior beings, and to 
Prince of Darkness, loosens itself from the confine- j provide them with suitable means of support ; they 
meat, rises in freedom, and mingle with its conge- i were to look upon them also as mediators between 
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them and the kingdom of light. From this body of 
the Elect were chosen the presiding officers of the 
church, who, like the apostles, were twelve in num- 
ber, and under the name of Alagistri were the rulers 
of the sect. To these twelve was added a thirteenth, 
who, representing Mani, presided over the rest. Sub- 
ordinate to these superior officers were sixty-two 
bishops, umW whom were presbyters, deacons, and 
filially travelling preachers. The Lord’s Supper was 
strictly limited to the Elect, and it is generally ad- 
mitted, that they used wine in the ordinance. 

The Sim being the Christ of the Manicheans, they 
observed Sunday as a festival in honour of him ; and 
i on a particular day in the month of March, they cele- 
! brated a festival in commemoration of the martyr- 
dom of Mani, when a splendidly adorned pulpit, as- 
scended bv five steps, was erected, and before it all 
the Manicheans prostrated themselves. At its first 
origin the members of the sect were persecuted by 
the Roman government. The Emperor Dioclesian, 
A. D. 296, issued a decree, that the leaders of the 
Manicheans should be burned at the stake, and their 
followers subjected to decapitation, and the confisca- 
tion of their property. Notwithstanding this severe 
enactment, the sect made rapid progress, and in the 
; fourth century it ensnared many, including even Au- 
| gustine for a time. In the year 372. Valent inian 
; the elder forbade their holding meetings, aiyl laid 
1 their ministers under heavy penalties. In the year 
j 381, Theodosius Ihe Great pronounced them infa- 
mous, and doprived them of the rights of citizens. 
To escape the severity of these laws, the Manicheans 
endeavoured to shelter themselves under a variety of 
different, names. From the affinity of the doctrines 
j of Maui to those of Zoroastor, in no country did fho 
i Maniohean heresy find a firmer footing than in i'er 
, sia; and in the sixth century it became so powerful 
; in tliat country as to seduce the son of Cabadas the 
monarch ; and the consequence was, that, by royal 
■ command, many of them were slaughtered. In the 
! East generally, from the Oriental character of their 
I ' system, the Manicheans made rapid progress for aov- 
, oral centuries, though often subjected to penal enact- 
; merits of the most oppressive kind. Towards the 
ninth century the sect became merged in the Pauli- 
cjans (which seo). 

i Ecclesiastical historians generally have recognized 
the Oriental character of the Maniohean system; 
but the work of Dr. Batir, published at Tubingen in 
1831, has traced, in the most satisfactory manner, the 
close relationship which exists between the doctrines 
! of Mani and those of Budha. Neunder, pursuing the 
same train of thought, has pointed out some very 
striking analogies between the two systems. Thus 
: he remarks : « It is in the highest degree pro liable, , 
, that in the public appearances of Mani two epochs 
i arc to be distinguished, — and this view of the matter 
is also confirmed by indications in the ‘historical 
notices, — the first when his aim was simply to re- 
; soncile ami blend together Pars ism and Christianity ; 


the second, after he had become acquainted in hif I 
travels with Buddhaism, from which a new light 1 ! 

arose within him, and he supposed that he first at- : J ( 
t ained, from thin new position, to a better under- ; j I 
standing of the truth in all the three religions, j j 
Dualism, with him, must now gradually pass over | 
more completely into pantheistic Monoism. For jj ; 
we cannot help considering Buddhaism, although the i; 
fact 1ms been denied by many in modem times, as j ! 

one phase of the appearance of Pantheism ; since j 
indeed we must consider as such every doctrine j 
which does not recognize God as a self-conscious, j 
free causality of existence, acting with a view to cer- j 
tain purposes or ends. The Dualism of the Buddha j 
system is of altogether another kind from that, of the ; ! 

Parsic. It is not a positive kingdom of evil that j 
stands opposed to the kingdom of good, And with a 
corrupting influence mixes into its creation ; but j 
by Dualism here nothing else is expressed than j 
that the Divine Being is under the necessity of j 
passing out of itself, and over into manifestation ; j 
— and the problem then is, how to return back j 
from this manifestation into pure being. There j 
are two factors, the Spirit -God, and nature, cr j 
matter. When the spirit passes out from itself into 
nature, then springs into existence the phenomenal 
world, the world of appearance, of Sausara — the 
Maya. The Spirit becomes ever more coagulated in 
nature, more completely estranged from itself, even 
to entire unconsciousness. In man, it returns back 
through various stages of development and purifim 
lion once more to itself; till, wholly released from 
the bonds of natural force, after being stripped of all j 
limited, individual existence, it becomes conscious of j 
its oneness with the primal Spirit, from which all i 
life has flowed, and passes over into the same. This ; 
is becoming Nirvana. The antithesis is obvious — j 
the Spirit, in its estrangement from itself, the world ! 
of manifestation or of appearance (Sansara, Maya) , I 
and the pure being of the Spirit (the Nirwana). It J 
is a characteristic mark of the Buddhaist mode of j 
contemplation, and an evidence of the Monoism ly- j 
ing at the root of this Dualism, when we find it de- I 
scribed os the highest stage of perfection, that the San- 
sara and the Nirwana become one for consciousness ; 
the Spirit is no longer affected at all by the appear- 
ance, can energize freely in connection with it, and 
amidst the world of appearance, recognizing this as 
appearance and in its necessity, holds fast only the 
pure being — the entire oneness of the world on this 
tide, and tho world beyond time. Thus Buddha lets 
himself down to the world of Sansara for the redemp- 
tion of the souls therein confined, and both are one 
to him.” 

The Manichean heresy appears to have been r 
combination of different systems, but more especially 
those of flie Christians, the ranees, and the Bud 
hists , all of which develop themselves more strongly 
in this than in any other system of doctrines which 
ecclesiastical history contains. 


MANIPA— M ANWANTAU A. 


MANIPA, a goddess worshipped by tho Mongol 
Tartara. She is represented by an idol with nine 
heads, which form a kind of pyramid. She is like- 
wise represented under a human shape, and thought 
to delight in murder. 

MANIPLE, a portion of tho dress of a Romish 
priest in celebrating mass, worn upon the left arm. 
It was originally a narrow strip of linen suspended 
from the left arm ; in course of time it was embel- 
lished, bordered with a fringe, and decorated with 
needle-work. The Greek priests have two mani- 
ples, called epimaniciu , one for tho right hand, and 
another for the left. The patriarch alone is allowed 
to wear both. No maniple is worn by tho clergy of 
the Church of England. 

MANITO, a name used among the North Ameri- 
can Indians to denote a spirit, hence the Great Spirit 
is called in various tribes Kitchi- Manito, arid the Evil 
Spirit, Match i- Manito. When used simply without 
any epithet prefixed, the title Manlto is restricted to 
a minor onmnation from the Great Spirit, which the 
American Indian conceives to be communicated to 
some well-known birr! or beast or other object, tit- 
ting it to be liis guardian deity, bis councillor, pro- 
tector, and friend. Rut while thus reposing with 
confidence on the assistance of his own Manito , ho is 
constantly visited with painful apprehensions, lest 
his neighbour's Manito may prove more powerful 
than his own, and may, perhaps, assault and injure 
him. Tho world, they imagine, is governed by 
Maniioex, both good and evil, who arc ever conflict- 
ing together, and thus give rise to the moral confu- 
sion and disorder which every where prevail. The 
constant dread of these powerful spirits haunts the 
North American savage of the woods, until, by death 
or transmigration, he passes beyond their reach. 
When they go to battle or the cliase, the image of 
their tutelary spirit is carried with them as an indis- 
pensable part of their equipment. When they perform 
a solemn sacrifice, they put upon a polo the head of 
a man carved in wood, which they place in the mid- 
dle of the house. A smaller image of the same kind 
is carried about with them suspended round their 
necks. “ Every savage, 11 says Chateaubriand, “ lias 
Iub Manito , as every Negro has his Fetish : it is either 
a bird, a fish, a quadruped, a reptile, a stone? a piece 
of wood, a bit of doth, any coloured object, or a 
European or American ornament. 1 ’ One Indian, as 
the Moravian missionaries inform us, lias, in a dream, 
received the sun as his tutelary spirit ; another the 
moon ; a third, the owl ; a fourth, the buffalo. 

MANNUS, a god worshipped by the ancient Ger 
mans. He was the son of Tuihco. 

MANSION ARIL See OsTiAitn. 

MANTEIS (Gr. prophets), seers connected with 
the andent oracles of Greece and Home. They 
were believed to foretell future events urufer tho in- 
fluence of the gods, particularly of Apollo. This 
privilege wail in some cases supposed to belong to 
particular families, who handed it down from father 
a 
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to son. The mantm made their revelations on any 
great emergency, whon consulted by others, or when 
they themselves considered it to ho for the public 
advantage, to make known the will of the gods. 
These interpreters of tho will of heaven wore publicly 
protected and honoured by tho Athenian government, 
and their presence was deemed important in all as- 
semblies of the people. See Auusiuces. Augurs, 
Divination, Oracles. 

M ANTE LIT M (Monasticum), (Lat. a monk’s 
mantle). See Mandyas. 

MANTIS (The Praying), an inBoct said to have 
been formerly worshipped by the Hottentots. It 
derives tho peculiar name it bears from the erect 
position and motion it assumes when alarmed. Con- 
bidcrable doubt exists whether Ibis particular form 
of idolatry was ever practiced among the Hottentot 
tribes at any time. All that is known with cer- 
tainty is, that the insect in question was regarded by 
the more superstitious of tho people ah a creature of 
bad omen, and to kill, or even to injure it, was 
looked upon as in the highest degree unlucky, and 
sure to be followed by some great misfortune. 

MANTRA, a secret, the communication of which 
forms the chief ceremony of initiation in all Hindu 
sects. It generally consists of the name of some 
deity, or a short address to him ; it is conveyed by 
the teacher to the disciple in a whisper, and when 
once known, it is carefully concealed from all tho 
uninitiated. Professor H. Wilson says, that Hindus 
above prejudices in other respects, find It, so difficult 
to get. over that of communicating the Mantra, that 
even when they profess to impart it, their sincerity 
can scarcely be admitted without a doubt. — The 
word Mantra is also employed generally to denote 
a spell or enchantment, and also a hymn or a 
prayer. 

MANIJ (Code of), the authoritative Law-Book 
of the Hindu Brahmans. This production is of later 
origin than the Ufanisiiads (which sec), but 
teaches the same religious doctrine and precepts, 
with various important additions, the whole being 
divided into eighteen books. The Code was com- 
piled by Maiiu, the son of Brahma, and other sacred 
personages — detailing all manner of duties connected 
with the worship of God, and all the possible rela- 
tions that can subsist Ixjtwcen man and man. 

MANUS, a legendary race of monarelis in the 
system of Ilinduwn , who lived about 2,000,000,000 
of years ago. The first of them came down with his 
spouse from one of the higher heavens to rule over 
the earth. The entire line of Manus amounted to 
fourteen, each of them, with his posterity of sons and 
grandsons, is supposed to have been invested with 
the sovereignty of the earth during a MANWANTARA 
(which see), or a cycle of time. 

M ANWANTAU A, a grand period of time in 
Hindu clironology, including seventy-one maha-yugs 
or divine ages, being the rdgn of one Mam , with 
his posterity of sons and grandsons. The reigns of 
2 r 
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the fourteen Manus, who reigned in succession, ex- 
tended to 1,000 mdha-ywjH or one Kalpa. 

MAPKR1DA, the second dignitary of the JACOB- 
ITE Church (which see) in the Hast. 

MARABOUTS, insane persons in Algiers, Mo- 
rocco, and other countries in the North of Africa, 
who are reputed saints, and exercise great influence 
over all classes of the people. Gifts of every kind 
are heaped upon these foolish impostors. A Mara- 
bout performs the duties of a priest, pretends to ward 
off evil from any one, and to cause misfortune to 
those with whom he may happen to be offended. 
He employs himself in manufacturing amulets and 
charms, lie has the privilege of being aide to ac- 
cord sanctuary to any criminal whether iimocont or 
guilty, and even under the ban of sovereign displea- 
sure, who may have succeeded in crossing the thresh- 
old of the Marabout's chiosk. The grand Marabout 
is one of tho principal officers at the court of the 
Dey of Algiers, and presides in matters of reli- 
gion. 

M AUAE, the name given in the South Sea Islands 
to a heathen temple. All wore uncovered and re- 
sembled oratories rather than temples. They are thus 
described by Mr. Ellis in his * Polynesian Researches: 
“ The form of the interior or area of their temples 
was frequently that of a square or a parallelogram, 
the sides of which extended forty or fifty feet. Two 
sides of this space were enclosed by a high stone 
wall ; the front was protected by a low fence ; and 
opposite, a solid pyramidal structure was raised, in 
front of which the images were kept, and the altars 
fixed. These piles were often immense. That 
which formed one Bide of the square of the large 
temple in Atchuru, according to Mr. Wilson, by 
whom it was visited when in a state of preservation, 
was two hundred and seventy feet long, ninety-four 
wide at the base, and fifty feet high, being at the 
summit one hundred and eighty feet long, and six 
wide. A Flight of steps led to its summit ; the bot- 
tom step was six feet high. The outer stones of 
the pyramid, composed of coral and basalt, were 
laid with great care, and hewn or squared with im- 
mense labour, especially the tiava , or corner stones. 

“ Within the enclosure, the houses of the priests, 
and keepers of the idols, were erected. Ruins of 
temples are found in every situation : on the sum- 
mit of a hill, as at Maeva, where Tatie's temple, 
nearly one hundred and twenty feet square, enclosed 
with high walls, is still standing, almost entire ; on 
the extremity of a point of land projeoting into the 
sea; or in the recesses of an extensive and over- 
shadowing grove. The trees growing within the 
walls, and around the temple, were sacred; these 
were the tall cypress-like casuarina, the tamam , or 
callophyllum, miro or thespesta, and the <om, or 
covdia. These were, excepting the casuariua-trees, 
of large foliage and exuberant growth, their inter- 
woven and dark umbrageous branches frequently 
excluding the rays of the sun ; and the contrast be- 


tween the bright glare of a tropical day, and the 
sombre gloom in the depths of these groves, was 
peculiarly striking. The fantastic contortions in the 
trunks and tortuous branches of the aged trees, the 
plaintive and moaning sound of the wind passing 
through the leaves of the casuarina, often resembling 
the wild notes of the Eolian harp — and the dark 
walls of tho temple, with the grotesque and horrific 
appearance of the idols — combined to inspire extra- 
ordinary emotions of superstitious terror, and to 
nurture that deep feeling of dread which character- 
ized the worshippers of Tahiti's sanguinary deities." 

MARANATHA. See Anathema. 

MAUATONIANS. See Macedonians. 

MARCELLIANS, the followers of Marcellus, 
bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, in the fourth century. 
He ha<| from the beginning keenly opposed the 
Arums, and warmly supported the Homoousia of the 
, Niceue creed. All subordination of Persons in the 
Sacred Trinity he believed to bo Arianism, and in 
the course of a work in refutation of the Sophist 
Asterius, tho founder of the Semi-Arian school, he 
fell into an error approaching to the Sabclliun or 
Samasotenian heresy, that of maintaining the unity 
of the Son with the Father, losing sight of the per- 
sonal distinction between them. lie was answered 
not only by Asterius, but by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
and Acacius. Eusebius wrote two works against 
him, and at an assembly of Evsehiamt held at Constan- 
tinople A.l>. 33G, Marcellus was formally deposed from 
his bishopric, to make way, as was supped, for the 
Semi-Arian Basil. Notwithstanding the suspicion 
of heresy which now attached to him, tlie orthodox 
party defended him for some time, and the council 
of Sardica acquitted him, and restored him to his 
see. In course of time his heretical views Assumed 
a more definite shape, so that his friends were com- 
pelled to abandon him as a confirmed heretic; and 
this view of his character was rendered all the more 
certain by tho unshrinking boldness with which his 
pupil Photinus developed the M&rcellian heresy in 
all its extent, but under a new name derived from 
himself. (Bee Photinians.) 

MARC IANISTS. See Euchites. 

MARC IONITES, a Gnostic sect which arose in 
the second century, deriving its name from Marcion, 
a native of Sinope in Pontus, where his father was 
bishop. From early life he seems to have been 
animated by an ardeut loVe of Divine truth, and 
a strong reluctance to submit to human, tradition. 
The tendency in liis mind towards ait ascetic spirit 
was seen in the fact, that in the first ardour oi 
Christian love he resolved to renounoe every earth- 
ly possession, and to give himself up to a course 
of rigid abstinenoe, presenting to the church at 
the same time a stun of two hundred sestertia. 
He grasped the peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and more especially the fact of redemption, 
with so firm a hold, and took so absorbing a view 
of the God of the gospel, that he conceived him 
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to be a Being Altogether distinct from the God of 
nature. Prom such a train of thinking, he naturally 
passed to the idea that there was a complete con- 
trariety between the Old Testament and the Now. 
The God of the one was jealous, severe, and inexor- 
able, while the God of the other was only mercy and 
love. The Messiah of the one had a kingdom, lmt 
wholly of this world ; the Christ of the other had a 
kingdom also, but essentially spiritual, and not of 
this world. 

From the character of bis mind, Mansion was op- 
posed to the allegorical interpretation of the Bible, 
which was so prevalent in the early ages of the 
church; on tho contrary, he adhered to the lit- 
eral meaning, and entertained an earnest desire to 
restore Christianity once more to its simple and pri- 
mitive form, by rescuing it from the Jewish element 
with which it had been confounded. Excommuni- 
cated from the church at Sinope, lie repaired to 
Rome, where he hoped to meet with more sympathy 
in consequence of his strong anti-Judaizing tenden- 
cies. His expectations, however, of countenance 
from the Roman church were disappointed, and he 
now conceived the design of founding an indepen- 
dent church. lie attached himself, accordingly, to a 
teacher from Antioch in Syria, by name Cerdo, who 
taught a system of pure Dualism (see Ckrdonians), 
and to whose instructions he was indebted for a con- 
siderable number of his opinions. Though every- 
where looked upon as a heretic, ho devoted himself 
throughout his whole life to the active propagation 
of his peculiar views, not communicating them, as 
many of the other Gnostic teachers did, to a limited 
number of followers, but to all Christians with whom 
he came in contact. It is alleged by Tertullian, that 
Marcion towards the end of his life repented of the 
schism to which he had given rise, ami sought to be 
restored to the fellowship of the church — a request 
which was granted on condition that ho should bring 
back those whom lie had seduced from the church ; 
but Iiis premature death prevented the fulfjment of 
the condition, and thus he died in a state of excom- 
munication. 

The doctrines inculcated by Marcion, and held hy 
his followers the MarcioniUis^ were fundamentally the 
same with the other Gnostics. Three primary prin- 
ciples were laid down as the basis of the entire sys- 
tem : 1. The Hyle, or matter existing from idl eter- 
nity. 2. God, a Being of infinite perfection, holi- 
ness, and love. 3. The Demiurge, the Creator of 
the world, the God of the Jews, and of the Old Tes- 
tament, who holds a middle place between good and 
evil, and is engaged in a constant conflict with mat- 
ter, seeking to Subject it to his will, but meeting 
with steady resistance. From the ever- resisting 
matter originated evil, which became concentrated 
In Satan, the Evil One. The moral opeiations of 
the Demiurge are thus developed by Neander: 
“The Demiurge of Marcion does not work after the 
pattern of higher ideas, of which, though uncon- 


sciously, or even against his will, he is the organ ; | 
but he is the absolutely independent, sclf-suhsistont ! 
creator of an imperfect world, answering to his own ! 
limited essence. To this world MArcion reckoned j 
also the nature of man, in which he did not acknow. j 
ledge, like other Gnostics, the existence of another 
element besides. The Demiurge — so ho taught — 
created man, his highest work, after his own image, 
to represent and reveal himself. Mali's body he 
formed of mat tor, — hence evil desires; to this body 
he gave a soul in affinity with himself and derived 
from hi* own essence. Ilo gave him a law, to try 
his obedience, with a view either to reward or to 
punish him, according to his desert. But the limited 
Demiurge had it not iu his power to give man A god- 
like principle of life, capable of overcoming evil. 
Man yielded to the seductions of sinful lust, and thus 
became subject, with his whole race, to the dominion 
of niattor, and of the evil spirits which sprang out of 
it. From the entire race of fallen humanity, the 
Demiurge selected only one jxvplc, fur his special 
guidance; to this people, the Jews, he made a spe- 
cial revelation of himself, and gave a religious polity, 
answering to hi* own essence and character, — con- 
sisting, on the one hand, of a ceremonial confined to 
externals; on the otiicr, of an imperative deficient 
system of morals, without any inner godliko life, 
without power to sanctify the heart, without tho spi- 
rit of love. Those who faithfully observed thin re- 
ligious law, he rewarded by conveying them at death 
to a state of happiness suited to their limited na 
tores, in the society of their pious forefathers. But 
all who suffered themselves to ho seduced hy the 
enticements of the lhjh to disobey the Demiurge, 
and all who abandoned themselves to idolatry — a 
system to be traced to the influence of this //y/<z, he 
hurled down to perdition.” 

According to the views of Marcion, Christ was 
the self-manifestation of the Father, and the human 
body in which lie appeared on earth was not a real 
hut a seeming body. The Christ of the New Testa- 
ment was wholly distinct from, and even in many 
respects opposed to, the Messiah of the Old. The 
true believer in Christ became a partaker, eveu iu 
this world, of a divine life above tho power of the 
Demiurge and the Ilylc, and under the special guid- 
ance of the God of love. Such a man Marcion con- 
ceived must l>e an ascetic, seeking to be delivered 
from all contaminating influence of matter; and if 
any one was not capable of leading this kind of life, 
he ought to be kept in the class of catechumens, but 
in his present state could not be admitted to bap- 
tism. He is said to have held the doctrine of vica 
rious baptism of the living, for catechumens who had 
died. 

With the exception of the epistles of PauI, Mar- 
cion rejected the whole New Testament, substituting 
for the writings of the four Evangelists a pretended 
original Gospel, which he maintained was the record 
of the gospel history used by Paul himself, but 
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which probably was nothing more tliaii the Gospel 
according to Luke, mutilated to suit Murcion’s pecu- 
liar views. The great aim of this famous Gnostic 
teacher appears to have been to restore the primitive 
church, designed by Christ, and founded by the 
Apostle Paul. Hence in many places he founded 
communities of his own; to the members of which 
lie prescribed numerous fastings and other austeri- 
ties, such as Abstinence from marriage-, wine, flesh, 
and all that was pleasing to the natural Appetite. 
The followers of Mansion, however, introduced vari- 
ous modifications of his opinions, mingling them up 
with the doctrines taught by the other Gnostics. 
Hence Arose out of the Marcionite heresy other sects, 
Hitch as tho Marcosians (which see), and Apel- 
leanb (which see), which differed widely from the 
original sect. 

M AUCOSIANS, a sect of Gnostics which sprung 
up in the second century, having been originated by 
Marcus, a di«ciplo of Valentinus. (See Valenti- 
nians.) Both Irensous and Kpiphanius treat of 
this sect At great length. Their opinions seem to 
have been founded chiefly on the Gnostic doctrine of 
JEons; and according to Irenreus, the knowledge of 
these JEowt, and of tho formation of the universe, was 
derived by a revelation from the primal four in tho 
system of j&ons, who appeared to Marcus in the 
form of a female. The Marcosians seem to have 
acknowledged the canonical Scriptures, and to have 
received also many apocryphal books. Neander in- 
forms us, that after the Jewish cabalistic method, 
Marcus hunted after mystories in tho number and 
positions of the letters. He maintained two kinds 
of baptism, a psychical baptism in tho name of Jesus, 
the Messiah of the psychical natures, by which be- 
lievers obtained pardon of sin, and the hope of eter- 
nal life in tho kingdom of tho Demiurge ; and 
pneumatic baptism, in the name of the Christ from 
heaven united with Jesus, by which the spiritual 
nature attained to self-consciousness and to perfec- 
tion, entering into fellowship with the PJeroma. 
According as the candidate was to bo admitted 
among the psychical or tho pneumatical Christians, 
botli the ceremony and the formula of baptism dif- 
fered. The latter, which was the higher baptism, 
was conducted with groat pomp and rejoicing, the 
chamber in which the ceremony was performed 
being adorned as for a marriage. “ One baptismal 
formula for the Pneumatics,” Neander says, tl ran 
thus: ‘In the name which is hidden from all the 
divinities and powers (of the Demiurge), the name of 
truth, which Jesus of Nasarefch lias put on in the 
light-zones of Christ, the living Clirist, through 
the Holy Ghost, for the redemption of the angels, 
—the name by which all things Attain to perfec- 
tion/ The candidate then said, *1 am established 
and redeemed,— 4 am redeemed in my soul from this 
world, and from all that comes from it, by the name 
of Jehovah, who has redeemed the soul of Jesus by 
the living Christ. 1 The whole assembly then said, 


‘ Peace (or Balvation) to all on whom this name rests.' 
Next they bestowed on the person baptized the sign 
of consecration to the priestly office, by anointing 
with oil, customary also in the church ; but the oil 
in this case was a costly balsam ; for the precious,, 
far-spreading fragrance was intended to be a symbol 
of that transcerukut bliss of the Pleroma which had 
been appointed for the redeemed.” 

The Marcosians seem to have been the first who 
practised the ceremony of extreme unction. The 
dead were anointed with balsam mingled with water, 
and a form of prayer was pronounced over them, to 
the intent that the souls of tho departed might rise 
free from Demiurge , and all his powers, to their mo- 
ther, the Sophia. This sect used also a mystical 
tabic which symbolically represented their system. 

MARDAITES. See Maronites. 

MARGARET’S (St.) DAY, a festival of the 
Romish church, celebrated on tbc 21st of February. 
A festival dedicated to another saint of the same 
name, who is represented as a virgin and martyr, is 
celebrated by the Romish church on the 20th of 
July. 

MARG AIUTES, a word used by the Greek church 
to denote the small particles of bre ad which adhere 
to the chalice or the palin, after consecration, in the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. They receive the 
name of Margnrites or Pearls from the transparent 
appearance which they assume when exposed to the 
moisture. 

M A RICA, an ancient Roman goddess worshipped 
at Mint urine, and to her a grove was consecrated on 
the river Liris. She has sometimes been considered 
as identical with Aphrodite (which see). Hesiod 
confounds her with Circe. Virgil makes her the 
wife of Faunus, and the mother of Latinus, an an- 
cient king of Latium. 

MARINE DEITIES, gods worshipped by the an- 
j cient Greeks and Romans as presiding over the sea. 
Tho principal of these was th a Poseidon of the Greeks, 
and Neptune of the Romans, and to him must be 
added Nereus , Triton , Proteus, the Sirens, Sea - 
Nymphs , and Achelovs. 

MARIOLATRY, tho worship of the Virgin Mary. 
In the fourth century, in consoquence of the pre- 
valence of the ascetic spirit, the most extravagant 
opinions began to be entertained of the merit of vir- 
ginity, and Mary, the mother of our blessed Lord, 
was venerated as the ideal of the celibate life. About 
this time an opinion arose that there were in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem virgins consecrated to God, among 
whom Mary grew up in vows of perpetual virginity. 
In the end of the fourth century, it became custom- 
ary to apply to Mary the appellation, “ Mother of 
" God.” Until this time, however, there is no trace 
of the worship of the Virgin, But the first appear- 
ance of Mariolatry was among a small sect of wo- 
men, who came from Thrace and settled in Arabia, 
and who, from cakes or wafers which they conse- 
crated to Mwy, were called Collyrtdians (which 
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eae). These were keenly opposed by the Hblvi- 
dians or Antidica-Mauianites (which seo). But 
the worshippers of Mary prevailed, and in the fifth 
century images of the Virgin were placed in the 
churches holding the infant Jesus in her arms. Once 
introduced, tins species of worship spread rapidly, 
and Mary became a conspicuous object of veneration 
m the churches, both of the East and West. To- 
wards the close of the tenth century the custom be- 
came prevalent among the Latins, of celebrating 
masses, and abstaining from flesh on Saturdays, in 
honour of Mary. About the same time the daily 
office of St. Mary, which the Latins call tho lesser 
office, was introduced, and it was afterwards con- 
firmed by Pope Urban II. in the council of Cler- 
mont. The Rosary also came into use, consisting of 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and one 
hundred salutations of St. Mary ; and the Crown of 
St. Mary, as it was called by the Latins, consisted 
of six or Boven repetitions of the Lord's Prayer, and 
sixty or seventy salutations according to the ago 
ascribed by different authors to the Holy Virgin. 

Mariolatry now Iiceamc an established doctrine 
and practice in the church of Roinc r and down to 
the present day has continued to occupy a very con- 
spicuous place in her ritual; while with equal in- 
tensity Mary receives the worship of the Oriental 
church, under the name of Panagia , or all-holy. 
Adopting the distinction drawn by Thomas Aquinas, 
Romanists allege that they honour the Virgin, not 
with Latria , or the worship due to Clod only, but 
with a high degree of veneration, which they term 
Hyperdulia , and which occupies an intermediate 
place between the Latria due to God, and the Dulia 
due to saints and angels. But even with thin quali- 
fication it cannot be denied that in Romish books of 
devotion, prayers to the Virgin occupy a prominent 
place. Thus, what prayer is in more constant use 
than the 44 Ave Maria,” or “ Ilail Mary," which, after 
quoting a passago from the Salutation of the Angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin, adds those words, 44 Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinnes <now, and 
in the hour of our death, Amen?" Again, in another 
prayer, the Virgin is thus addressed, 44 We fly to 
thy patronage, 0 Holy Mother of God ; despise not 
our petitions in our necessities, but deliver us from 
All dangers, 0 ever glorious and blessed Virgin;" 
The “ Salve Regina" runs thus, “ Hail I Holy Queen, 
mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our 
hope I to thee we cry, poor banished sous of Eve, to 
thee we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in 
this valley of tears ; turn, then, most gracious advo- 
cate, thy eyes of mercy towards us, and after this 
our exile is ended, show unto us the blessed fruit of 
thy womb, Jesus,— O clement l 0 pious 1 0 sweet 
Virgin 'Mary." She is called 44 Mirror of Justice," 
44 Seat of Wisdom," 4< Cause of our Joy,” 4 *Tower of 
David," 14 Ark of the Covenant," 44 Gate of Heaven,” 
44 Morning Star,” 44 Refuge of Sinners," and many 
other such terms which plainly shows the very high 


place which Mary occupies in the devotions of the \ 
Romish church. The Roinish Broviary, also, of J 
which every priest must read a portion each day in i 
privato under pain of mortal sin, uses the following 
strong language as to the Virgin, — 44 If tho winds of 
temptation arise, if thou ran upon tho rocks of tri- 
bulat ion, look to the star, call upon Mary. If thou art 
tossed upon the waves of pride, of ambition, of detrac- 
tion, of envy, look to the star, call upon Mary. If 
auger or avarice, or the temptations of the flesh toss 
the bark of thy mind, look to Mary. If disturbed with 
the greatness of thy sins, troubled at the defilement 
of thy conscience, affrighted at the horrors of tho 
judgment, thou beginnest to be swallowed up in the 
gulf of sadness, the abyss of despair, think upon Mary 
— in dangers, in difficulties, in doubts, think upon 
Mary, invoke Mary." The. Council of Trent declares 
prayer to tho Virgin to he 44 good and wholesome." 

But if we would know how strong is the hold which 
devotion to tho Virgin has taken of the true Human- 
ist, let us listen to the following undisguised avowal 
of an Italian Jesuit, as made to the Rev. Hobart 
Seymour, and recorded in his deeply interesting 
work, 4 Mornings with the Jesuits. 1 

44 The feeling of devotion to the Virgin," said this 
bigoted Romanist, 44 1ms a mysterious something in j 
it, that will ever linger about the heart of the n an 
who has ever felt it. It is one of those, feelings that, 
once admitted, can never afterwards be totally obli- 
terated. There it still dings around tho heart, and 
though there may be coldness to all other religious 
impressions,— though there may be infidelity or even 
scorn upon all our faith — though there may be tho 
plunging into the wild vortex of e\ery sin, yet still 
there will not unfrequent lv be found even among the 
very worst of our people, a lingering feeling of de- 
votion to the blessed Virgin. It is as a little thread 
that still keeps hold of the soul, and it will yet draw 
him back. All d>e may be broken ; but this thread, 
by which the blessed Virgin holds him, still clings to 
his soul. Even in the most wild, wicked, and de«- j 
perate men — even among the bandits in their worst | 
state, there is always retained this devotion to Mary ; 
and when we cannot get at their hearts in any other 
way — when every other argument or truth or prin- 
ciple or feeling of religion fails to make any impres- 
sion, we frequently find access opened to their hearts, 
by this one feeling still lingering about them ; and 
thus we find by experience that a devotion to the 
blLsscd Virgin proves often the. means by which we 
rife able to lay hold of their hearts, and win them 
hick to our holy religion." 

vjjSo enthusiastic, accordingly, have been the vo- 
taries of the Blessed Virgin, that Buonaveutura Iias 
blasphemously applied some of the most sublime, 
devotional passages fa the Psalms, to the Virgin ] 
Mary, and St. Liguori goes so far as to say, that 44 all 
is subject to Mary, even God liimself." In 44 The 
Glories of Mary," by St. Alphonso de Liguori, who 
was canonized by the Church of Rome only a few 
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fears ago, we find the vision of St. Bernard recorded 
with approbation, in which lie beheld two ladders 
extending from earth to heaven. At the top of one 
ladder appeared Jesus Christ. At the top of the 
other ladder appeared the Virgin Mary. While those 
who endeavoured to enter into heaven by the way 
of Christ’s ladder, foil constantly back and utterly 
failed; those, on the other hand, who tried to enter 
by the ladder of Mary, all succeeded, because she 
put forth her hands to assist and encourage them. 

Hut it is not necessary to go so far back as Buona- 
veutura, or St. Bernard, or St. Liguori ; we may re- 
fer to Pope Gregory XVI., who thus speaks in an en- 
cyclical letter issued on entering on his office : — “ Let 
us raise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
who alone destroys heresies, who is our greatest 
hope, yea, the entire ground of otir hope.” Nay, the 
enthusiasm waxing greater as time advances, Dr. 
Cullen, the archbishop of Dublin, in a pastoral issued 
a few years ago, breaks forth into the following 
strains of laudation : — 

“Her body, which had been the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and given human flesh to the Redeemer, 
exempted from the lot of the other descendants of 
Adam, is not condemned to moulder into dust, but 
united again with her pure soul, is, by the Divine 
yower, translated into heaven, and placed at the 
right hand of her eternal Son. Here, to use the 
words of Scripture, she appears ‘ bright os the morn- 
ing rising, elect as the sun, beautiful ab the moon, 
terrible as the array of battle. 1 — (Cant. vi. 9.) The 
angels and saints of heaven, filled with astonishment, 
at the splendour of her majesty, cry out, 1 Who is 
she that comcth up from the desert flowing with 
chArms and delights, loaning upon her beloved? 1 — 
(Cant. viii. 6.) With what raptures do all the celes- 
tial spirits receive their queen I With what exulta- 
tion do the patriarchs and prophets, and all the 
saints, rise up to greet her through whom they re- 
ceived their Redeemer, and to whom they were thus 
indebted for their glory ! Oh, how on this happy 
occasion the earth itself rejoices ! its fruits are no 
longer the fruits of malediction. 1 The land that was 
desolate and impassable shall bo glad, 1 Bays the 
Scripture, * and the wilderness shall rejoice and shall 
flourish like the lily. It. shall bud forth and blossom, 
and shall rejoice with joy and praise.’” — (Isa. xxx.) 

That the worship of the Virgin is universally prac- 
tised by Romanists, travellers in Roman Catholic 
countries universally attest. Churches are built to 
her honour, while her shrines are crowded with en- 
thusiastic devotees. Her name is the first which the 
infant is taught to lisp, and to her is cast the last 
look of the dying. The soldier fights under her ban- 
ner, And the brigand plunders under her protection. In i 
Italy and Spain robbers wear a picture of Mary hung ! 
round their neck. If overtaken suddenly by death, 
they kiss tlio image and die in peace. Santa Maria, 
Holy Mary, is the Romish devotee's all in all. One 
Hail Mary is worth ten Paternosters, and Mr. Sey- 


mour tells us that a Romish priest in Italy declared 
to him his firm belief, that God hears our prayers 
more quickly when they are offered through the 
Blessed Virgin than when offered through any one 
else. It has also been maintained by some Roman- 
ists, that the adoration of the Virgin is in accordance 
with the principles of human nature. Thus Mr. Sey- 
mour describes an interview on this subject with a Je- 
suit priest at Rome : “ He stated, that there was a great 
difference in the bent and habit of mind, between 
English Protestants on the one hand, and Italian 
Romanists on the other ; that ProtcstantB habitually 
let their minds dwell on Christ’s teaching, on Christ 
working miracles, and especially on Christ’s suffer- 
ing, bleeding, dying on the cross, so that in a Pro- 
testant mind, the great object was Christ in the ma- 
turity of his manhood ; but that Romanists habit- 
ually dwelt on the childhood of Christ ; not on the 
I great events that were wrought in maturity and man- 
hood, but on those interesting scenes which were 
connected with his childhood. He then went on to 
say that this habit of mind led to the great differ- 
ence, that ab Protestants always dwelt on the suffer 
ing and dying Christ, so Christ in a Protestant mind 
was always connected with the cross ; and that as 
Romanists constantly meditated rather on the child- 
hood of Christ, so Chriflt in a Romanist’s mind was 
usually associated with hi« mother, the Virgin Mary. 
He then continued to say that the constant dwelling 
of the mind in contemplation of the child, naturally 
led to more thought, more contemplation, more affec- 
tion, and finally, more devotion for the mother ; that 
when one thinks of all the little scenes of his child- 
hood, dwells on the little incidents of interest between 
the child Jesus and the mother Mary, recollects that 
she had him enshrined in her womb, that she used 
to lead him by the hand, that she had listened to all 
his innocent prattle, that she had observed the open- 
ing of bis mind ; and that during all those days of 
his happy childhood she, and she alone of all the 
world, knew that that little child whom she bore in 
her womb, and nursed at her breasts, and fondled in 
her arms, was her God — that when a man thinks, 
and habitually thinks of all this, the natural re- 
sult is, that his affections will be more drawn out, 
and his feelings of devotion more elevated towards 
Mary. And he concluded by stating that this habit 
of mind was becoming more general, and that it was 
to it that he would attribute the great increase, that 
late years had witnessed in the devotion to the Vir- 
gin Mary.” 

In accordance, therefore, with the importance at 
tached to the worship of the Virgin in the Church of 
Rome, we fiud in its prescribed offices and ritual 
not only prayers offered to the Almighty in her 
name, pleading her merits, through her mediation, 
advocacy? and intercession, but prayers offered di- 
rectly to herself, beseeching her to employ her in- 
tercession with the Eternal Father and with her Son 
in behalf of her petitioners; and proceeding a step 
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further, we find prayer* to her for her protection 
from all evil*, spiritual and bodily ; for her guidance 
and aid, and for the influences of her grace. In addi- 
tion to all this, divine praises arc ascribed to her in 
pious acknowledgment of her attributes of power, 
wisdom, goodness, and mercy, and of her exalted 
state above all the spirits of life and glory in hea- 
ven ; and for her shore in the redemption of the 
world, and the benefits conferred by her on the indi- 
vidual worshipper. 

In Romish countries the whole month of May is 
annually devoted to the Virgin, and is called by way 
of eminence, “ Mary's Month." In Paris, for ex- 
ample, a service in her honour is performed with 
great ceremony every eveuing throughout the entire 
month. Temporary altars are raised to her sur- 
rounded by flowers and evergreens, and profusely 
adorned with garlands and draj>ery, her image usually 
standing in a conspicuous place before the altar. 
The chief part in these religious festivities is per- 
formed by societies or guilds, which are expressly 
instituted chiefly for the celebration of the Virgin’s 
praises. A collection of hymns is in regular use 
by the fraternities in Paris, many of them being 
addressed directly and exclusively to the Virgin. 
One of the most remarkable works in praise of Mary 
Is the Psalter of Bonaventura, a Franciscan monk 
of the thirteenth century. In this work the author 
so changes the commencement of each of the Psalms 
of David as to address them all to the Virgin Mary ; 
interspersing in some of them much of his own com- 
position, and then adding the Gloria Paid to each. 
Appended to Bonavcnt lira's Psalter are various 
hymns to the Virgin, being alterations of prayers 
addressed to God in Scripture. The Athanasian 
Creed is employed in the same manner to declare 
belief in the divinity of Mary, and in course of this 
modification of the creed, the assumption of the Vir- 
gin into heaven is specified as one of the points to 
be believed on pain of forfeiting all hopes of salva- 
tion. 

The works of Bonaventura gave great impulse to 
the worship of Mary in the Romish church. Others 
followed in the same strain, among whom may be 
mentioned Gabriel Biel, a schoolman of great cele- 
brity in the fifteenth century, and Peter Damiani, 
whose works were published under the authority of 
the Pope in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
At length, to such an extent had the veneration for 
the Virgin Mary been carried, that able and learned 
Roman Catholic writers came forward to moderate 
the extravagancies of theij brethren, and to modify 
and reduce the worship of the Virgin within reason- 
able bounds. To effect this object, Theophilus Ray- 
naud, a Jesuit of Lyons, produced a work entitled 
‘Diplycha Mariana, 1 in which he strongly disap- 
proved of some of the sentiments which badsbeen put 
forth by preceding writers on the subject, particu- 
larly those which ascribed to Mary attributes and 
acta which properly belong to God the Father, or to 


Christ the Bon. To such an extent, indeed, had (he 
desire been carried of setting aside Jesus, and substi- 
tuting Mary in his room, that in the sixteenth cen 
tury the Christian era was made, by some Romish 
writers, to begin, not from the “ birth of Christ," but 
from “ the Virgin Mother of God." 

At the present day the worship of the Virgin Mary 
occupies a conspicuous place in the ritual of the Ro- 
mish church. The Art Maria , or Hail Mary, has, 
since the fifteenth century, been the favourite prayer 
to the Virgin, and Always accompanies the Pater- 
noster in the stated devotions of a Romanist. In the 
‘Litany of the Blessed Virgin’ there are more than 
forty invocations of the Virgin, designating her by as 
many varieties of title. The favourite hymn or 
prayer, called So l re. AVv/om, is addressed exclusively 
to the Virgin, as is also the hymn Arc Maria Stella , 
Hail, Mary, star of the sea. St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
who was canonized by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1839, 
published a work entitled the 1 Glories of Mary,’ in 
which she is extolled fur above* mortals, and invested 
with attributes and authority of the highest order. 
The. Most Holy Father, to whom we have just refer- 
red, granted in 1840 mi indulgence of 1(X> years to 
every one who should recite a prayer to the Virgin 
to this effect, “ 0 immaculate queen of heaven and 
of angels, I adore you. It is yon who have deli- 
vered me from hell ; it is you from whom 1 look foi 
all my salvation." Pius IX., in his encyclical let- 
ter of date 1846, says, “ In order that our most mer- 
ciful God may the more readily incline his ear to our 
prayers, and may grant that which we implore, let us 
ever have recourse to the intercession of the. most 
holy mother of God, the immaculate Virgin Mary, 
our sweetest mother, our mediatrix, our advocate, our 
surest hope, and firmest reliance, than whose patron- 
age nothing is more potent, nothing more effectual 
with God." In the allocution of the same ‘Most 
Holy Father,’ pronounced in the secret consistory at 
Gaeta, 1849, he says, “ Let us have recourse to the 
most holy and immaculate Virgin Mary, who, being 
the mother of God, and our mother, and the, mother 
of mercy, finds wliat she seeks, and cannot he frus- 
trated.” In 18-04 his Holiness issued a decree, de- 
claring the immaculate conception of the. Virgin to 
be henceforth an article of faith in the Romish 
Church, and thus a very important step in advance 
lias been taken towards investing the mother of Jesus 
with the honours of divinity. She is henceforth to 
L>e viewed by every Romanist ns taken out of the 
category of sinful mortals, and ranged among sinless 
beings. 

MARK’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed both by 
the Romish and the Greek churches on the 25th of 
April. On this day the Great or Septiform Litany 
is read, and a procession takeB place. See Litan- 

IBS. 

MARK (Sr.), Liturgy or. See Liturgies. 

M ARNAS, a deity anciently worshipped at Gasa, 
one of the lordships of the Philistines. This god is 
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said to have migrated into Crete, and become the 
Cretan Jupiter. 

MAltONITK CHURCH (Tire), one of the Ori- 
ental churches, which fraternizes with Rome, It de- 
rives its name either from a Syrian monk named 
Maro, who lived on the banks of the Orontes about 
A. u. 400, or from one Martin or Maro, who was 
their patriarch of Antioch, and flourished about A. D. 
700. The Maronites appear to be the descendants 
of those Syrian Christians who, on the Mohamme- 
dan invasion in the seventh century, found an asy- 
lum in the mountains of Libanus and Anti- Libanus, 
whence they frequently sallied forth on predatory 
incursions to the great annoyance of the Saracens or 
Arabs. Great numbers of them, so many it is said 
as 12,000, were seized and earned off as prisoners 
by Justinian III., the Greek emperor. This proved 
an effectual check to their marauding propensities. 
During the Crusades 1 lie extent of their territory was 
much reduced, and by frequent wars with the Otto- 
mans they were diminished in numbors, and at length 
put under tribute. 

The Maronites at an early period of their his- 
tory seem to luive maintained the heresy of the 
Monotiikutkb (which see), alleging that in the 
Person of Christ there were two natures and one 
will. For five centuries the Mavonitc church hold 
an independent position, but in the twelfth cen- 
tury it was united with the Romish church in the 
reign of Raid win IV., and their patriarch was pre- 
sent at the hnteran council hold by Pope Innocent 
III. Though nominally subject to Rome, this Ori- 
ental church still retains so much of its original in- 
dependence, that its patriarch stylos himself Peter 
the patriarch of Antioch, thus claiming to be the 
spiritual descendant and representative of the Apos- 
tle lVter in tho East. The fact is, that Rome has 
had tho utmost difficulty in maintaining its authority 
over the Maronites, both because of their tendency 
to fall into heresies of different kinds, and also be- 
cause of their unwillingness to part with their an- 
cient independence. To effect their more complete 
subjugation to the Papal see, Gregory XIII. founded 
a college at Romo for the education and training of 
Maronite missionaries, who might be instrumental in 
diffusing among their countrymen an ardent attach- 
ment to the Romish church. All the schemes de- 
vised, however, to bind the Maronite church to the 
Roman pontiff have been hitherto unsuccessful ; for 
some of them refuse, at this day, to recognize the 
alliance with the Latin church. To arrange the affairs 
of the Maronite church, Pope Clement XII. summoned 
the Great Council of Lebanon, which was held on the 
30th of September 1736. It was attended by eigh- 
teen bishops, of whom fourteen were Maronites, two 
Syrian, and two Armenian. The abbots of several 
monasteries were also present, along with a multi- 
tude of the priests and chief people of the country. 
Ry the decrees of this council the church of the 
Maronites is regulated to this day. 


The scat of tho Maronites iB the mountainous dis 
trict of Lebanon, from about Tripoli to Tyre. The 
main body of the range called Libanus is inhabited 
by nearly 240,000 Maronites, calculated, however, by 
l)r. Wilson, at not more than 150,000. The patri- 
arch of the body is elected by the bishops, who 
must all be monks, but he receives his robe of in- 
vestiture from Rome, in acknowledgment of the sub- 
jection of his church to the Papal sec. He is held 
in the highest veneration by the people among whom 
he lives. His income amounts to about £2,000 a- 
ycar. His jurisdiction extends over nine metropoli- 
tan sees, the occupants of which, chosen by the 
people, but consecrated by the patriarch, arc called 
Metrdns or Metropolitans. The patriarch has two 
vicars or assistants, one of them connected with the 
temporal, and the other with the spiritual affairs of 
tho church. 11c has also an agent at Rome, and 
three presidents at the principal monasteries or col- 
leges. The agent of the patriarch at Rome reported 
in 1844, that, exclusive of convents, there were 356 
Maronite churches in Syria, to which were attached 
1,205 priests, under the authority of their bishops 
and patriarch. The number of priests, however, 
was stated by the American missionaries in 1845 at 
between 700 and 1,000. 

Dr. Wilson, in his* Lands of the Bible/ quotes 
from a communication of Mr. Graham of Damascus, 
the following description of the Maronite convents: 
“In Lebanon the conventual system is in the most 
vigorous operation. In most other countries these 
institutions have been on the decline since the era 
of the Reformation; hut on the goodly mountain, 
fanaticism and superstition, like the power of its 
vegetation, have been increasing and multiplying 
with startling luxuriance. . . . Division perverts 
their councils, and fanaticism stains their conduct, 
and the heathenish Druze and the superstitious Ma- 
ronito are hardly distinguishable from each other in 
the moralities and charities of life. In the extensive 
district of Kasrawdn a Protestant would not be al- 
lowed to settle ; and, if he could bo permitted to 
pass through it without insult or injury, he might be 
very thankful. This is the result of the Monastic 
Institutions, for the peasants are a quiet, tranquil, 
and industrious race. The whole mountain is filled 
with convents. Their numbers I do not know ; but 
it must be prodigious. Some of them, like that of 
. the Deir el- Kalla, are very rich, possess the choicest 
old wines of the country, and the reputation of in- 
dulging in the unnatural enormities which brought 
destruction on the cities of the plain. Many of the 
monks are totally ignorant, and can neither read nor 
write. In such circumstances, it may easily be ima- 
gined how incompetent their motives, hopes, and 
fears must be to control, not the vices of our nature 
only, but<ts very principles also 1 Apostolic moral- 
ity is not* sufficient. They aim at the supposed 
angelic excellency of the celibate, and they fall into 
pollutions below the level of the brutes.” 
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The Maronite clorgv, though connected with 
Romo, dissent from her regulations in regard to the 
celibacy of the priesthood, most of them being mar- 
ried men. On this point, accordingly, the Tope has 
been obliged to make a compromise with them, and 
to allow them to retain their wives when they hap- 
pen to have married before taking priest’s orders. 
They ore not, however, allowed to marry after hav- 
ing entered into the priesthood, or to remarry should 
they be deprived of their wives while in the priest- 
hood. In Divine service, the Arabic language is 
used in reading the Gospels and Epistles, and the 
Syriac in informing their masses and liturgical ser- 
vices. The parish priests arc elected by the people, 
and ordained by the diocesan bishops or the patri- 
arch. They are not allowed to follow any secular 
profession. It is no part of their duty to preach, 
but simply to read the offices. The priests have 
parsonage houses, hut the produce of their glebes is 
applied to defray the ordinary expenses of their 
churches. Their iucomo ranges from 2,000 to 9,000 
piastres. The unmarried priests are not generally 
elected to the ministerial charge of parishes, but are 
usually connected with convents, either as superiors, 
or in subordinate ofliccs. The Maronites consider 
preaching to have been one of the peculiar oiliccs of 
our Saviour, and a preacher is therefore held in the 
highest respect. Before a priest can venture to 
undertake the responsible duty of preaching, he must 
have a written permission from the patriarch or the 
bishop of the diocese. Occasionally permission is 
given to laymen to officiate as preachers. The 
Romish church, unwilling to lose the hold she 1ms 
got over the Maronites, allows them to retain several 
customs and observances at variance with her ritual 
arrangements. A few of these are thus adverted to 
by Dr. Wilson : u They have been allowed to main- 
tain most of their own customs and observances, 
however much at variance with those which Rhine 
is usually content to sanction. They are allowed 
to preserve their own ecclesiastical language, the 
Syriac, while Rome has shown her partiality for 
the Latin rite, by bringing it into use wherever 
practicable. They dispense the communion in both 
kinds, dipping the bread in wine before its dis- 
tribution among the people. Though they now 
observe the Roman calendar, as far as the time 
of feasts and fasts is concerned, they recognise 
local saints which have no place in its commemora- 
tions. They have retained the custom of the mar- 
riage of their clergy previous to their ordination. 
Though they profess to be zealous partisans of 
Rome, it dare not so count upon their attachment as 
to force upon them all that in ordinary circumstances 
it thinks desirable. In order to secure its present 
influence over them, it is subjected to an expense of 
no. small magnitude.** ^ • 

The Maronites ore an active industrious people, 
and amid their rocky dwellings they carry forward 
their agricultural labours with such zeal and success, 


that ere long the prophecy bids fair to he fulfilled, 
“ Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field.” 

MARRIAGE. The origin and institution of the 
nuptial contract dates from the creation of man, for 
no sooner lmd Adam sprung from the hand of his 
Creator, than God was pleased to declare, “ It is not 
good for man to be alone,'* and accordingly lie cre- 
ated Eve, and brought her to the man, who said, 
“This is bone of my bone, and flosh of my flesh. 
Therefore shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave unto his wife: and they twain shall be one 
flush.” Among the earliest nations, accordingly, wo 
find the marriage relation uniformly held in respect. 
The. Jews, indeed, in Old Testament times, not only 
regarded the married state as honourable and right, 
inasmuch as it was a fulfilment of tho Divine com- 
mand, “ Bo ye fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth,” but from the expectation of the advent 
of the Messiah, which prevailed among them from 
tho earliest period of their nation’s history, there 
was felt to be as it were a sacred obligation resting 
upon all to marry. Hence it was esteemed the duty 
of every male who had readied eighteen or twenty 
years of age to enter into the marriage union, and it 
was esteemed a reproach in any man to lead a life of 
celibacy ; nay, even it was viewed an a sin, since he 
might by remaining unmarried frustrate the great 
promise of the Redeemer, that the seed of tho wo- 
man should bruise the head of the serpent, lienee 
among the Jews marriages were usually contracted 
at an early age, the ordinary period fixed by the 
Rabbins being eighteen in the wise of males, and 
twelve in the case of females. 

Maimonides alleges that mam ago was contracted 
in the time of the patriarchs with little ceremony, 
but it is plain from various passages of the Books of 
Moses, that a regular contract was made in the 
house of the bride's father, before the ciders and 
governors of the place, after which she was conveyed 
with considerable pomp to tho house of her husband. 
The Jews allege that after her espousals or hctrotli- 
ment she was allowed to remain for a certain period, 
at least ten months, in her parents’ house, that she might 
make suitable preparations for the marriage cere- 
mony. The wedding was celebrated with a feast of 
seven days. The bride was adorned on the occasion 
with as inucl) care and elegance as her station in life 
permitted, and a nuptial crown was placed upon her 
head. During the marriage- feast, the bridegroom 
and his party entertained themselves in one apart- 
ment, while the bride and her companions were 
similarly employed in another. “ On tho last day,” 
to quote from Dr. Ncvin in his 1 Biblical Antiqui- 
ties,' 11 the bride was conducted to tbe house of the 
bridegroom's father. The procession generally set 
ofT in the evening, v/ith much ceremony and pomp. 
The bridegroom was richly clothed with & marriage 
robe and crown, and the bride was covered with a 
veil from head to foot. The companions of each at- 
tended them with songs and tbe music of instur- 
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merits; not in promiscuous assemblage, but each 
company by itself ; while tlic virgins, according to 
the custom of the times, were all provided with 
veils, not indeed so large and thick us that which 
hung over the bride, but abundantly sufficient to 
conceal their faces from all around. The way, as 
they went along, was lighted with numerous torches. 
In the meantime, another company was waiting at 
the bridegroom’s house, ready, at the first notice of 
their approach, to go forth and meet them. These 
seem generally to have been young female relations 
or friends of the bridegroom’s family, called in at 
this time, by a particular invitation, to grace the 
occasion with their presence. Adorned with robes 
of gladness and joy, they went forth with lamps or 
torches in their hands, and welcomed the procession 
with the customary salutations. They then joined 
themselves to the marriage train, and the whole 
company moved forward to the house. There an 
entertainment was provided fur their reception, and 
the remainder of the evening was spent in a joyful 
participation of the marriage supper, with such social 
merriment as Bitited the joyous occasion. None 
were admitted to this entertainment beside the par- 
ticular number who were selected to attend the wed- 
ding; and os the regular and proper time for their 
entrance into the house was when the bridegroom 
went in with his bride, the doors were then closed, 
and no other guest was expected to come in.” Such 
were the ceremonies which attended the celebration 
of a marriage among the ancient Jews. In the time 
of Ruth no other ceremony seems to have attended 
a marriage than the pronouncing of a solemn bless- 
ing, by the nearest relations, on the parties, who 
agreed in their presence to become husband and 
wife. Thus Boaz merely declared in presence of 
t bo eldors assembled at the gate of the city, that be 
had resolved to take the daughter of Naomi to be bis 
wife. “ And all the people tlwt were in the gate, 
and the elders, said, We are witnesses. The Lord 
make the woman that is come into thine house like 
Racliol and like Leah, which two did build the house 
of Israel: and do thou worthily in Kphvatah, and be 
famous in Bethlehem. Bo Boaz took Ruth, and she 
was his wife : and when he went in unto her, the 
Lord gave her conception, and she bare a boh.” 

The marriage ceremony of the modem JewB dif- 
fers considerably from that of the ancient. It is 
thus described by Mr. Allen in his ‘Modem Juda- 
ism:* “On the day fixed for the solemnization of 
the nuptials, the bride and bridegroom are conducted 
to the place appointed for the celebration of the 
ceremony. The bride is escorted by women, and 
the bridegroom by men. The company is generally 
large, including most or all of their friends and 
acquaintances. Ten men, at least, must be present ; 
or the marriage is null and void. The chief-rabbi 
and chassau of the synagogue form part of the* 
company. 

M A velvet canopy is brought into the room, and 


extended on four long poles. The bride and bride- 
groom are led to their station under this canopy; 
the bridegroom by two men ; and the bride by two 
women, her face being covered with a veil. Thes* 
two men and two women are always the parents of 
the bride and bridegroom, if they happen to be liv- 
ing : otherwise this office is performed by their near- 
est kindred ; a man and his wife for the bride, and 
another man and his wife for the bridegroom ; though 
the bridegroom is led by the men, and the bride by 
the women. The parties are placed opposite to each 
other, and then the peraon who performs the cere- 
mony, takes a glass of wine in his hand, and says : 
* Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the 
universe 1 who creates! the fruit of the vine. Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe 1 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments and 
hast forbidden ns fornication, and hast restrained us 
from the betrothed, but hast permitted us those who 
are married to us, by means of the canopy and wed- 
lock. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord! who sanctifiest 
Israel. 1 The bridegroom and bride then drink of the 
wine ; after which the bridegroom takes the ring, 
and puts it on the bride’s finger; saying, ‘Behold 
thou art wedded to me with this ring, according to 
the law of Moses and Israel.* 

“ Thou the marriage contract is read, which speci- 
fies that the bridegroom A. B. agrees to take the 
bride C. 1). as bis lawful wife, according to the law 
of Moses and Israel ; and that he will keep, main- 
tain, honour, and cherish her, according to the man- 
ner of all the Jews, who honour, keep, maintain, 
and cherish thoir wives ; and that he will keep her 
in clothing decently, according to the custom of the 
world. This instrument also specifies what sum he 
Betties upon her in case of his death; and he obliges 
ills heirs, executors, and administrators, to pay the 
same to her out of the first produce of his effects. 

“After the reading of this instrument, the person 
performing the ceremony takes another glass of 
wine, and repeats seven benedictions. Then the 
bridegroom and bride drink the wine; after which 
the empty glass is laid on the floor, and the bride 
groom, stamping on it, breakB it to pieces. This 
part of the ceremony is said to be intended as an 
indication of the frailty of life. Then all the com- 
pany shout, Good hick to you. The ceremony is 
followed by a contribution for the poor of the land 
of Canaan.— The nuptial feast is as sumptuous as 
the parties can afford, and continues for seven days.** 
In the early ecclesiastical writers, no account is 
i given of the mode in which marriage was solemnized 
among the members of the primitive Christian ohurch. 
It was not until the ninth century, indeed, that the 
propriety or necessity of marriage being celebrated 
with religious exercises was recognized by the civil 
law, but scf early as the second century, such reli- 
gious rites were required by the church. The cere- 
mony appears to have been conducted with the ut- 
most simplicity in these days of primitive Christian 
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ity. The purple fillet with which the hair of unmar- 
ried females was bound, was first removed from the 
head of the bride, and a veil thrown over her person. 
The pastor then addressed suitable admonitions to the 
parties, at the close of which they both partook of the 
communion. This solemn service having been gone 
through, they were required to join their right hands, 
when the minister pronounced them to bo married per- 
sons, and prayed for a blessing upon the union thus 
formed. The parties were now adorned with garlands 
of flowers, and walked in procession to their home. 
The evening was closed with a marriage feast, at 
which the relatives and friends of the bridegroom 
and bride were present. The ceremony of crowning 
the parties, which was the commencement of the 
whole service, ha9 been already described under the 
article Crown (Nuptial). 

The marriage procession which conducted the 
bridegroom with great pomp to the house of his fu- 
ture bride, is universal in the East, and is alluded to 
in the Talmud and in the parable of tin? Ten Vir- 
gins, recorded in Matth. xxv. 1 — 10. We find a 
modern illustration of the custom in Messrs, llonar 
and M'Cheync’H Travels in Palestine : 44 The bride- 
groom was on his way to the house of the bride. 
According to custom, be walked in procession through 
several streets of the town, attended by a numerous 
body of friends, all in their showy eastern garb Per- ! 
sous bearing torches went first, the torches being 
kept in full blaze by a constant supply of ready wood 
from a receiver, made of wire, fixed on the end of a 
long polo. Two of the torch -bearers stood close to 
the bridegroom, so that wc had a view of his person. 
Some were playing upon an instrument not unlike 
our bagpipe, others were beating drums, and from 
time to time muskets were fired in honour of the 
occasion. There was much mirth expressed by the 
crowd, especially when the procession stood still, 
which it did every few paces. We thought of the 
words of John, ‘The friend of the bridegroom, which 
standeth and hcareth him, rcjoiceth greatty because 
of the bridegroom’s voice,’ At length the company 
arrived at the entrance of the street where the bride 
resided. Immediately we heard the sound of many 
female voices, and observed by the light of the 
torches, a company of veiled bridesmaids, waiting on 
the balcony to give notice of the coming of the 
bridegroom. When they caught a sight of the ap- 
proaching procession, they ran back into the house, 
making it resound with the cry, 4 Halil, Halil, balil, 
sind music both vocal and instrumental commenced 
within. Thus the bridegroom entered in 4 and the 
door was shut.' We were left standing in the street 
without, ‘in the outer darkness.’ In our Lord’s 
parable, the virgins go forth to meet the bridegroom 
with lamps in their hands, but here they only waited 
for his coming. Still we saw the trace* of the very 
scene described by our Lord, and a vivid representa- 
tion of the way in which Christ shall come and the 
marriage sapper of the Lamb begin.” 


Among the ancient Greeks marriage was looked 
upon as an important and even solemn transaction. 
On the day before the marriage was celebrated, sacri- 
fices or offerings were made to the deities who presided 
over the marriage relation, particularly to Hera and 
Artemis . Both bride and bridegroom cut off a por- 
tion of their hair, and dedicated it as an offering to 
one of the gods. On the wedding-day the parties were 
both of them subjected to careful ablution. Towards 
evening the bride was convoyed from her father's 
house to that of the bridegroom in a chariot, accom- 
panied by the bridegroom and a companion chosen 
by him for the occasion, and usually called thejwra- 
in/wph. Crowds of attendants inarched in proces- 
sion carrying lighted torches, while music, both vocal 
and instrumental, saluted the bridal train ns it moved 
along. The bride was veiled, and both slie and the 
bridegroom wore chaplets on their beads. As the 
parties entered the house of the bridegroom, sweet- 
meats were showered plentifully over their heads, 
denoting a wish that abundance of good things might 
ever attend them. Thn marriage was not celebrated 
with any special rites, either civil or religious; but 
when the parties had reached the house of the bride 
groom, or of his parents, a nuptial feast was held, at 
which both women and men were present, seated, 
however, at separate tables. At. the conclusion of 
the feast, and when the parties bad retired to their 
own apartments the epithalumium or marriage hymn 
was sung before the door. On the day following the 
marriage, it was customary for the friends to send 
presents to the. newly married pair. 

An ancient Homan marriage differed in various 
particulars from a marriage among the ancient 
Greeks. The wedding-day was not fixed without 
first consulting the auspices. Certain days were 
avoided as unlucky, especially the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides of each month. On the occasion of tho 
marriage., the bride was dressed in a long white robe 
with a purple fringe, or adorned with ribands, and a 
girdle was worn round the waist, while a veil of a 
bright yellow colour was thrown over the head, 
and shoes of the same colour were worn upon the 
feet. Her hair waB divided on this occasion with 
the point of a spear. Among the. Homans no mar- 
riage was celebrated with religious rites except the 
Confarrkatio (which see). In the overling of 
the marriage tho bride was conducted to the house 
of her husband, carrying in her hands a distal! 
and a spindle with wool. Three boys accompanied 
her dressed in the praetexta, one bearing a torch 
before, while the other two walked by her side. 
The procession was also attended by a large com- 
pany of the friends both of the bridegroom and the 
bride. On reaching* the house of the bridegroom, 
the entrance of which was ornamented with flow- 
ers, the utmost care was taken that the bride should 
not strike her foot against the threshold, which 
would have been an unlucky omen. To preveut 
tide she was carried into the house. Before entering, 
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however, she wound ft portion of wool round the 
doorposts, and anointed thorn with hiril; after which 
her future husband mot her with fire and water, 
which she was required to touch. She then advanced 
forward and took her seat upon a sheepskin prepared 
for the purpose, when the keys of the house were 
formally presented to her. A marriage feast closed 
the whole proceedings. On the day following the 
marriage, or at least on an early day thereafter, sacri- 
fices were offered to the Penates or household gods. 

The marriage ceremonies among the ancient Scan- 
dinavians wore very simple, and chiefly consisted in 
feasting. 44 The bridegroom," says Mr. Mallet, “ hav- 
I ing obtained the maiden’s consent, together with 
that of her parents and guardians, appointed the day ; 
and having assembled his own relations and friends, 
sent some of them to receive iu his name the bride, 
and her portion from ber father. The friends were 
answorablo for the charge that was committed to 
them, and if they abused their trust, the law amerced 
them in a sum treble to what was paid for murder. 
The fathor or guardian of the young woman attend- 
ed her also to the husband’s house, and there gave 
her into his hands. After this the new married pair 
sat down to table with their guests, who drank to 
their healths along with those of the gods and heroes. 
The bride’s friends then took her up and bore her 
on their shoulders, which was a mark of esteem 
among the Goths; her father afterwards led her to 
the nuptial bed, a great number of lights being car- 
ried before her ; a custom known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and still iu use in some parts of the North. 
Tho marriage being consummated, the husband made 
his wife several presents, such as a pair of oxen for 
the plough, a harnessed horse, a buckler, together 
with a lance and a sword. 4 This was to signify,* 
says Tacitus, 4 that she ought not to lead an idle and 
luxurious life, but that she was to be a partaker with 
him in his labours, and a companion in dangers, 
which they were to share together in peace and 
war.* He adds that 4 the women, on their parts gave 
some arms ; this was the sacred band of their union, 
these their mystic rites, and these the deities who 
presided over their marriage. 1 The yoked oxen, the 
caparisoned horse, and the arms, all served to in- 
struct tho women how they were to lead their life, 
and how porhaps it might be terminated. The arms 
were to be carefully preserved, and being enuobled 
by the use the husband made of them, were to be 
consigned as portions for their daughters, and to be 
handed down to posterity.” 

In tho Greek church the marriage ceremony con- 
sists of three parts, the betrothal, the coronation, 
and tho dissolving of the crowns. Hence the cere- 
mony is complicated and protracted. In the course 
of tho service many prayers are offered not only for 
iho married parties, but also for the bridesmaids. 
Benedictions of great beauty and solemnity are pro* 
uounced upon tho newly married couple. 

Tho modes of celebrating marriage among mo- 


dem heathen nations are very different, and some 
of them very peculiar and deeply interesting. We 
select a few taken from the accounts of travellers. 
Among the Japanese a marriage is conducted aftet 
this manner : 44 On the day fixed for the marriage, 
an intelligent female servant of the second class is 
sent to tho house of tho bride to attend her, and the 
bride’s father, having invited all his kinsfolk, enter- 
tains them previous to the bride’s departure. The 
bridal party sets out in norimonR or litters, the me- 
diator’s wife first, then the bride, then the bride’s 
mother, and, finally, her father. The mediator has 
already preceded them to the bridegroom’s house. 
The bride is dressed in white (white being the colour 
for mourniug among the Japanese), being considered 
as thenceforward dead to her parents. 

44 If all the ceremonies are to be observed, there 
should bo stationed, at the right of the entrance to 
the house of the bridegroom, an old woman, and on 
the left an old man, each with a mortar containing 
some rice-cakes. As the bride’s norimon reaches 
the house, they begin to pound their respective mor- 
tars, the man saying, 4 A thousand years 1 1 the wo- 
man, 4 Ten thousand 1’ — allusions to the reputed 
terms of life of the crane and the tortoise tluiB in- 
voked for tho bride. As the norimon passes be- 
tween them, the man pours his cakes into the woman’s 
mortar, and both pound together. What is thus 
pounded is moulded into two cakes, which are put 
one upon another and receive a conspicuous place in 
tho toko of the room where the marriage is to be 
celebrated. 

44 The norimon is met within the passage by the 
bridegroom, who stands in his dress of ceremony 
ready to receive it. There is also a woman scAted 
there with a lantern, and several others behind her. 
It was by the light of this lantern tlmt formerly 
the groom first saw his bride, and, if dissatisfied 
with her, exercised his right of putting a stop to 
the ceremony. The bride, on seeing the bridegroom, 
reaches to him, through the 'front window of her 
norimon, her marmori , which is a small square or 
oblong bog, containing a small image of metal, 
used as an amulet, and he hands it to a female ser- 
vant, who takes it into the apartment prepared for 
the wedding, and hongs it up. The bride is also 
led to her apartment, the woman with the lantern 
preceding. 

44 The marriage being now about to take place, the 
bride is led, by one of her waiting women, Into the 
room where it is to be celebrated, and is seated there 
with two female attendants on either Bide. The 
bridegroom then leaves his room and comes into this 
apartment No other persons are present 'except 
the mediator and his wife. The formality of the 
nmrriage consists in drinking saki after a particular 
manner. The saki is poured out by two young girls, 
one of whom is cabled the male butterfly, and the 
other the female butterfly,— appellations derived 
from their n m, or saki-jugs, each of which is adorned 
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with a paper butterfly. As these insects always fly 
about in pain, it is intended to iutimAte that so the 
husband and wifo ought to be continually together. 
The male butterfly always pours out the saki to be 
drunk, but, before doing so, turns a little to the left, 
when the female butterfly pours from her jug a little 
saki into the jug of the other, who thou proceeds to 
pour out for the ceremony. For drinking it, three 
bowls are used, placed on a tray or waiter, one within 
the other. The bride takes the uppermost, bolds it 
in both hands, while some saki is poured into it, 
sips a little, throe several times, and then bauds il 
to the groom. He drinks three times in like man- 
ner, puts the bowl under the third, takes the second, 
hands it to be filled, drinks out of it three times, and 
passes it to the bride. She drinks throe times, puts 
the second bowl under the first, takes the third, holds 
it to be tilled, drinks three times, and then hands it 
to the groom, who does the same, and afterwards 
puts this bowl under the first. This ceremony con- 
stitutes the marriage. The bride's parents, who 
meanwhile were in another room, being informed that 
this ceremony iu over, come in, as do the bride- 
groom's parents and brothers, and seat themselves in 
a certain order. The saki, with other refreshments 
interspersed, is then served by the two butterflies, to 
these relations of the married parties in a proscribed 
order, indicated by the mediator ; the two families, 
by this ceremony, extending, as it were, to each 
other the alliance already contracted between the 
bride and bridegroom." 

Mr. Kllis gives an interesting account of the mar- 
riage ceremony in Madagascar: M When the prelimi- 
naries are determined, and the time fixed, viz., a good 
or lucky day, according to the sikidy or diviner, the 
relatives of the bride and bridegroom meet at flic 
houses of the parents of the respective parties. All 
ore attired in their best apparel, and decorated with ] 
their gayest ornaments. At the appointed hour, the 
relatives or friends of the bridegroom accompany him 
to the house of the bride. These pay or 'receive the 
dowry, which being settled, he is welcomed by the 
bride as her future husband ; they cat together, arc 
recognized by the senior members of the family as 
nusbaml and wife ; a benediction is pronounced upon 
them, and a prayer offered to God, that they may 
have a numerous offspring, abundance of cattle, many 
slaves, great wealth, and increase the honour of their 
respective families. They then repair to the house 
of the parents or friends of the bridegroom, and again 
eat together, when similar benedictions arc pro- 
nounced by the senior members of the family, or the 
head man of the village, who is usually invited to 
the ceremony. The nuptial bond is, in some in- 
stances, now regarded as complete : general feasting 
ensues, after which the parties return to their re- 
spective homes, and the newly married cssiple to the 
residence prepared for them. But if, as is generally 
the case, the houses in which the parties have met 
is below the hill on which their village is built, the 


bride is placed on a suit of chair, under a canopy, 
and borne on men's shoulders up the sides of the 
hill to the centre of the village. Occasionally the 
bridegroom is carried in the same maimer. The re- 
latives ami friends of the parties follow the proces- 
sion. clapping their hands, and singing, as the bearers 
ascend. On reaching the village, they halt at what 
is called the parent-house, or residence of the officer 
of the. government ; a liAsina, or piece of money, is 
given to the attending officer, for the sovereign, the 
receiving of which is considered a legal official rati- 
fication of the engagement, as the marriage cannot 
afterwards be annulled, except by a legal act of 
divorce in the presence of witnesses. No ring, or 
other emblem of the married state, is used on such 
occasions, or worn afterwards; nor is there any 
badge by which the married may be distinguished 
from the unmarried women in Madagascar, when 
their husbands are at home; but during the ahseuce 
of their husband*, especially in the service of gov- 
ernment, a necklace, of silver rings, or beads, or 
braided hair, is worn, to denote that they are mar- 
ried, and llmt. consequently their persons lire sacred. 
Thus the wives of the officers composing the Into 
embassy to Kngland were distinguished during the 
absence of their husbands.” 

Turning to the South Sea Islands, wo find the 
following description given of a nmrriiigo in that 
quarter of the. world by Mr. Williams in his Mission- 
ary Researches : “ A group of women seated under 
the shade of a noble tree which stood at a short 
distance from the house, chaunted, in a pleasing and 
lively air, the heroic, deeds of the old chieftain and 
his ancestors; and opposite to them, beneath the 
spreading branches of a bread- fruit tree, sat the* 
newly purchased bride, a tall and beautiful young 
woman, about eighteen years of age. Her dress was 
a fine mat, fastened round the waist, reaching nearly 
to her ankles; while a wreath of leaves and flowers, 
ingeniously and tastefully entwined, decorated her 
brow. The upper part of her person was anointed 
with sweet-scented cocoa nut oil, and tinged partially 
with a rouge prepared from the turmeric root, and 
round her neck were two rows of large blue beads. 
Her whole deportment was plcurim/ly modest. 
While listening to the ehaunters, and looking upon 
the novel scene before us, our attention was at- 
tracted by another company of women, who were 
following each other in single file, and cliauntiiig as 
they came the praises of their chief. Silting down 
with the company who had preceded them, they 
united in one general chorus, which appeared to be 
a recital of the valorous deeds of Malinina arid hits 
progenitors. Tin's ended, a dance in honour of the 
marriage was cominei u*.d, which was considered one 
of their grandest exhibitions, and held in high esti- 
mation by the people. The performers were lour | 
young women, all daughters of chiefs of the highest 
rank, who took their stations at right angles on the 
fine mats with vriiich the dancing-house was spread 
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for the occasion, and then interchanged positions 
with slow and graceful movements both of their 
hands and feet, while the bride recited some of the 
mighty doings of her forefathers. To the motions 
of the dancers, and to the recital of the bride, three 
or four elderly women wore beating time upon the 
mat with short sticks, and occasionally joining in 
chorus with the recitative. We saw nothing in the 
performance worthy of admiration, except the ab- 
sence of every thing indelicate— -a rare omission in 
heathen amusements. Wo were informed that most 
of the wives of the principal chiefs were purchased; 
and that if a sufficient price is paid to the relatives, 
the young woman seldom refuses to go, though the 
purchaser be ever so old, and unlovely.” 

Hindu marriages are conducted with great pomp, 
and often at an enormous expense. “ It often hap- 
pens that a parent will expend his whole fortune 
upon a marriage entertainment, and pass the rest of 
his days in the most pitiable destitution. The nup- 
tial ceremonies continue many days. On the third 
day the astrologer consults the zodiac, and pointing 
out to the married party a small star in the constel- 
lation of Ursa Major, near the tail, directs them to 
oiler their devotions to it, declaring it to be Arund- 
hati, wife of one of the seven rishis, or penitents. 
The wedding dinner is invariably furnished witli an 
immense number of guests, and if the entertainers bo 
rich, is always extremely magnificent. Upon this 
occasion only, the bride sits down to partake with 
her husband of the luxuries provided ; indeed, both 
eat out of tho same plates. This, however, is the 
only time in her life that the wife is allowed such a 
privilege; henceforward she never sits down to a 
incal with her husband. Even at tho nuptial feast, 
she eats what lie leaves, unless she he too much of 
an infant to bo sensible of the honour to which she 
has been exalted. Upon the last days of tho festi- 
val, the bridegroom offers the sacrifice of the Homan, 
the bride throwing parched, instead of boiled rice 
into the fire. This is the only instance in which a 
woman takes part in that sacrifice, considered by the 
Hindoos the most sacred of all except that of the 
Yajna. These ceremonies being concluded, a pro- 
cession is made through the streets of the town or 
village. It commonly takes place at night, the 
streets being brilliantly illuminated with innumer- 
able torches, which gleam through the darknesB with 
a dazzling but unnatural glare. The new-married 
pair arc seated in the same palanquin facing each 
other. They are magnificently arrayed in brocaded 
stuffs, and adorned with jewels presented to them by 
the fathers of each, aud if their fathers are unable to 
do this, the gems are borrowed for the occasion. 
Before the palanquin marches a band of musicians, 
who drown every other sound in the braying of 
horns, the clamour of drums, pipes, and cymbals. 
As the procession moves onward, the friends and re- 
latives of the bride and bridegroom come out of their 
houses to express their congratulations as they pass, 


offering them various presents, for which, however 
they oxpect a more than adequate return.” 

The marriages of the Chinese are, like those of the 
Hindus, celebrated at great expense. The bridc : 
locked up in a red quilt sedan, borne by four men, 
and sometimes followed by an immense train gaily 
dressed, with music, banners, and other parapherna- 
lia, is carried by night to the house of the bride- 
groom. Here the parties pledge each other in a 
cup of wine, and together worship the ancestral 
tablets, besides sometimes prostrating themselves bo 
foro the parents of the bridegroom. 

MARROW CONTROVERSY, a dispute which 
arose in the Church of Scotland in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, caused by the re-publication of a 
book called the * Marrow of Modern Divinity. 1 The 
book here referred to had been originally published 
in 1G46, with the view of explaining and establish- 
ing the perfect freeness of the gospel salvation ; of 
lending the sinner to come to tho Saviour, all guilty, 
polluted, and undone as he is, and to embrace with- 
out hesitation the offered mercy. The author of the 
‘Marrow 1 was an Englishman, named Mr. Edward 
Fisher, who had been educated in the University of 
Oxford. To prevent the first part of the book from 
being misunderstood or perverted, a second part was 
added showing the Christian uses of the Law, and 
steering a middle course between the Antinomiam 
on the one hand, and the Nemomims on the other. 
A copy of this production having been accidentally 
carried to Scotland in the knapsack of an old soldier, 
fell into the hands of Mr. Thomas Boston, then 
minister of Simprin, who acknowledged himself 
deeply indebted to it for clear views of Divine truth. 
The prevailing tone of theology in Scotland at that 
time was lamentably lax, and even semi-Anninian 
in its character. Amid the darkness, however, 
which covered almost the whole church and country, 
there were a few pious and devoted ministers of 
Christ, who sighed and prayed for a revival of the 
Lord’s work in tho land. Among these men of God 
was Mr. James Hog, minister at Camock, who, anx- 
ious to diffuse a purer theology, issued an edition 
of the ‘Marrow 1 in 1717, with a recommendatory 
preface. Immediately on its publication in Scotland, 
tho book was assailed from various quarters as being 
unsound in doctrine, and Mr. Hog found it necessary 
to send forth two different pamphlets on the subject, 
the one, a ‘Vindication of the Doctrine of Grace 
from the charge of Licentiousness; 1 the other, an 
‘ Explication of the Passages excepted against in the 
Marrow ;* both of which appeared early in the year 
1719. 

The Scottish pul its now resounded with denun- 
ciations of the ‘ Marrow 1 and its doctrines. Among 
others. Principal Hadow of St. Andrews, in a ser- 
mon preaclfed before the synod of Fife, and after- 
wards published at their request, attacked the ‘ Mar- 
row 1 as a book fraught with the most odious Antino- 
mianism. In addition to this sermon, Hadow sooa 
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after published a pamphlet, which he styled, 4 The 
Antinomianism of the Marrow detected.* A host of 
polemical pieces on both sides of the question now 
appeared in rapid succession, and for four years the 
Marrow Controversy roped in Scotland with unabated 
violence and fury. The numerous misrepresenta- 
tions of the doctrines of the * Marrow 1 which were 
given to the public by its opponents, led to the pub* 
lication in the course of a few years of another 
edition of the book with copious and very valuable 
explanatory notes from the able pen of Thomas 
Boston of fittrick. 

The controversy was not long limited to the gen- 
eral public; it soon found its way into the General 
Assembly. That Court in 1719 issued instructions 
to its Commission to inquire into the publishing and 
spreading of books and pamphlets tending to the 
diffusion of doctrines contrary to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith-. The Commission, accordingly, 
at its first meeting, proceeded to take action in the 
matter by appointing a Committee, under the im- 
posing name of “ The Committee for Purity of Doc- 
trine,” and to ripon the Affair for tho Assembly, 
several avowed supporters of tho Marrow doctrines 
were summoned before this Committee in April 
1720, and subjected to a series of searching ques- 
tions in regard to the obnoxious book. An overture 
was now prepared with great care and introduced 
into the General Assembly in May, condemning tho 
1 Marrow’ under five different heads : (1.) The nature 
of faith, under which the charge is that assurance is 
made to be of the essence of faith. (2.) Universal 
atonement and pardon. (3.) Holiness not necessary 
to salvation. (4.) Fear of punishment and hope of 
reward not allowed to be motives of a believer’s obe- 
dience. (5.) That the believer is not under ihc Law 
as a rule of life. These alleged charges were supported 
by a number of passages solected from the 4 Marrow.* 
The subject was discussed at some length by t lie 
Assembly, and the deliverance of the Court was, that 
the said passages and quotations are contrary to the 
Holy Scriptures, and our Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms. 44 And therefore the General Assem- 
bly do hereby prohibit and discharge all tho minis- 
ters of this church, either by preaching, writing, or 
printing, to recommend the said book, or iu discourse 
to say any thing in favour of it.” “This decision,” 
says Dr. M‘Crie, “which seems to have been hastily 
adopted, without any due examination of the book, 
under a vague alarm, excited by certain paradoxical 
expressions taken apart from their connection and 
exhibited in the most odious light, gave great offence 
in different quarters of the church. A representa- 
tion prepared by Ebenezer Erskine, and signed by 
twelve ministers, remonstrating against the decision 
as injurious to various points of evangelical truth, 
was presented at next meeting of Assembly. The 
Parity of Doctrine* committee, on the other hand, 
turned the cannon against them,’ by preparing 
twelve queries,* which, as if they had taken aim at 


each of them separately, they directed against tho 
‘twelve Rc] presenters.* The controversy thus as 
sumed tho strange aspect of two parties cnarging 
each other respectively with defection from the 
truth, each equally confident of being supported by 
Scripture and the standards of the church. .So far 
as the orthodoxy of tho 4 Marrow* was concerned, the 
Representors were leas careful to vindicate tho hook 
than to uphold those proejous truths which had boon 
endangered by its condemnation. The ‘Purity of 
Doctrine’ men seised on certain phrases, which they 
insisted should he ‘sensed’ according to other parts 
of t lie book ; while the Rnprescutem, condemning 
the sentiment as thus ‘Housed,* maintained that no 
such propositions were to he really found in tho 
book. But on the doctrines evolved by the queries, 
tho Representors boldly t«»ok their stand; and in 
their answers, which arc drawn up with groat ability 
and precision, they unquestionably succeeded in de- 
monstrating that the Assembly had, unwittingly on 
the part of many, given their sanction to some very 
grave errors in Christian doctrine.” 

In 1722, the General Assembly brought tho mat- 
ter judicially to a conclusion, by condemning the 
Representation, and ordering the Representors to Ik; 
rebuked and admonished at their bar, which was 
done by the Moderator; whereupon the Represent 
ers tendered a solemn protest, which, though roiused 
by the Assembly, was afterwards published, lu this 
document they protested against the Act 1720 con- 
demning the 4 Marrow,’ as contrary to the Word of 
God, and the standards of the church, and our cove- 
nants, and declared that “it shall he lawful to us to 
profess, preach, and hear testimony unto the truths 
condemned by the said Acts of Assembly, notwith- 
standing of the said Acts, or whatsoever shall follow 
thereupon.” This being a protest against a decision 
oi the Supreme (Joint, might have subjected all the 
parties signing it to severe ecclesiastical censure, if 
not to summary deposition, but such a sentence was 
averted by the earnest solicitations of government, 
and 44 had not this influence been exerted,” bays the 
elder M‘Crin, 44 there is reason to think tlmt the sen- 
tence would have been more severe, and in that case 
the Secession would have taken place ten years 
earlier than it actually happened.” That this un- 
happy controversy paved the way for the Secession 
of 1733, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
The attachment of multitudes of the Christian peo- 
ple to the Church of Scotland was seriously sliaken, 
aud the fact was too obvious to be denied that 
the evangelical purity of doctrine which charac- 
terized her standards, was far from characterizing 
the teaching of the great majority of her ministers. 
All whose doctrines savoured of the 4 Marrow* were 
looked upon with suspicion, and the Represented 
in particular were subjected to annoyance in various 
ways by their respective synods and presbyteries. 

The Marrow Controversy was not long limited to 
Scotland ; in a short time it was transferred to Eng' 
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land. Tiie view** of the Marrowmen wore embraced 
by Mr. Hervey, particularly on the subject of tlie ap- 
propriating assurance of faith, and not only did lie 
give expression to his sentiments in his well-known 
1 Theron and Aspasio/ but he spoke of the 4 Marrow* 
in terms of tho highest milogium. His writings 
were assailed with great bitterness and severity by 
Mr. Hubert Sauduman, who gave rise to the sect 
known by the name of Sandgbianians (which see). 
Thus commenced a controversy which lasted for a 
long time, and extended even to America. The 
theology of the Marrow- Men in its characteristic fea- 
tures is thus ably delineated by the younger M‘Crie : 
“ Its leading principles may bo comprised in two 
words — full atonement and free salvation. On those 
two pillars, like the Jachiu and Boaz of tho ancient 
temple, was the whole fabric built and upheld. In 
their system, tho atonement of the Saviour stood 
fortli in all its plenitude, as a complete satisfaction 
given by the Surety of sinners in their room, securing 
pardon and life for all whom lie represented. They 
did not consider it necessary to abridge its virtues 
and merits, in order to extend them to all men, or to 
furnish ministers with a warrant to offer them to all. 
They found their warrant to do so in the offers of 
the gospel; nor did they deem it essential to find 
out a warrant for God to justify him in making tliese 
offers. They saw no inconsistency iu preaching a 
full Christ, as well as a free Christ to mankind at 
large, and sinners of all kinds; for they found this 
already done to their hand by Christ himself and his 
apostles. Some members of his synod having de- 
nied that there was any gift of Christ its a Saviour to 
sinners of mankind, Ebcmezer Erskine rose, and 
with a tone and mannor which made ft deep impres- 
sion, said, 4 Moderator, our Lord Jesus said of him- 
self, “My Father giveth you the true bread from hea- 
ven : " this lie littered to a promiscuous multitude, and 
lot inc see the man who dare say he was wrong.’ 
Much did they delight in pointing tho believer to 
the special love of Christ in dying for his own ; but 
equally careful were they to point the sinner to the 
doath itself, as the proper and only object of saving 
faith. To the believer they said, Think on tho love 
of the Saviour, fixed upon you from all eternity, 
shedding his blood for you,* drawing you to himself, 
and fitting you for tho kingdom he hath purchased 
for you. To the sinner they said, Look not to the 
secret purposes of God, or to the intention of the 
priest in offering himself, but look to the sacrifice 
offered, which is sufficient for all. We do not say, 
Christ died for thee;’ this would imply a know- 
ledge of the secret purposes of the Most High, and 
secret things belong not to us ; but we may say, 

* Christ b dead for theo,’ that is, lie is exhibited as 
crucified and slain for thoc — for thy benefit, for thee 
to look to for salvation, as tho serpent was lifted up 
tor the wounded Israelite to look to for healing,— 
for thee to flee to, as the city of refuge was appointed 
Cot ihe man slaver to flee to for safety.” ' | 


MAKS, a deity held in the highest estimatin'; 
among the ancient Homans. He was identified at 
an early period as the god of war, with the Greek 
Ares (which see). lie was one of the three tute- 
lary divinities of Rome, and had a temple dedicated 
to Ins worsliip on the Quirinal Hill, whence he re- 
ceived the surname of Quirinus. As the deity pre- 
siding over war, females were not allowed to engage 
in his worship. lie is usually represented with a 
fierce aspect, clothed in armour, and brandishing a 
spear in his right hand. lie sits in a chariot, drawn 
by two horses. Tho Homans were wont to boast 
that they were descended from this warlike deity ; 
Kotnulus, the founder of their kingdom, being the 
son of Mars by tho goddess ffltea. Besides the 
temple inside the city dedicated to Mars Quirinus } 
they had one outside the city to Mars Gradivus. 
That portion of the city also which was set apart for 
athletic games arid martial exercises, was named 
from this god Campus Martins. Not only, how 
ever, was Mars considered as patronizing war, but • 
also the peaceful art of agriculture, and in this char- 
acter lie received the name of Silvanus . The woli 
and tho horse among animals, and the woodpecker 
among birds, were accounted sacred to Mars. 

MARTINA'S (St.) DAY, a festival observed in 
the Komish church on the 30th of January. 

MAKTINISTS, a sect of Russian Dissenters, 
which arose in the beginning of the present century. 
It derived its name from the Chevalier St, Martin, a 
nati\c of France, who, whilo infidel philosophy was 
exercising almost undisputed sway over the public 
mind of that country, set himBclf with his whole 
heart and soul to diffuse the doctrines of a pure prac- 
tical Christianity, though undoubted 1} T tinged with a 
considerable admixture of mysticism. To spread hii 
principles the more widely, he made use of the ma- 
sonic lodges, but met with comparatively little success 
in Franco, except in the lodges of Lyons and Mont- 
pellier. The doctrines of St. Martin were imported 
into Russia by Count Grabionka, a Pole, and Ad- 
miral Plcshcheyeff, a Russian, both of whom were sue* 
cessful in introducing them into the masonic lodges 
in that country, where they soon met with very 
wide acceptance. The Martinists at length became 
a numerous sect, including in the list of their mem- 
bers some names of rank and influence. The fa- 
vourite authors, whose writings they chiefly con 
suited, were, besides St. Martin himself, those of 
the German Pietistie school, such as Arndt and 
Spener. But tho object of the sect was not so much 
to cultivate a speculative as a practical Christianity, 
by seeking to do good to all within the sphere of 
their influence, not only performing deeds of charity 
to the poor, but promoting, as far as possible, tho 
progress of education and literature. The principal 
seat of t\\& Martinkts was tlie city of Moscow, where 
they established a typographic society for the en- 
couragement Of learning; and to accomplish this 
important object, they purchased all the mono- 
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scripts, whether in prose or poetry, which were of- 
fered to them, publishing, however, only such as 
appeared worthy of seeing the light. Their coun- 
tenance was chiefly given to those writings which 
had a religious or moral tendency. Many of the 
works published by this society were translations 
from foreign languages, but some very valuable ori- 
ginal works, literary, scientific, ami religious, wore 
issued with their sanction. They established also a 
large library, chiefly consisting of religious books, to 
which all were admitted who were sincerely desirous 
of acquiring information. A school was founded at 
their expense, and deserving young men wore as- 
sisted in carrying forward their studies either in the 
country or at foreign universities. To the seasona- 
ble aid thus afforded, Karamain, the talented Rus- 
sian historian, was indebted for his education at 
the university of Moscow. Many of the Martin- 
ets, unable to contribute money in order to carry 
out the plans of the society, devoted their time and 
talents to works of benevolence, and more espe- 
cially to the alleviation of human suffering. Some 
of this noble class of men sacrificed large fortunes, 
and even submitted to great privations, in order to 
fulfil the designs of this charitable and useful insti- 
tution. 

The Martinisfy became in process of time a nu- 
merous and highly respected body of men, and their 
influence waB daily diffusing itself more and more 
widely among the Russian people. Meu'of all ranks, 
both in church and state, hastened to join the lodges 
of this noble band of Free Masons, which bade fair, 
had it been permitted to continue its operations, to 
be eminently instrumental in promoting the cause of 
Christianity and true civilization throughout the 
whole Russian Empire. But the rapidly increasing 
fame and influence of this noble sect, and more espe- 
cially of their typographic society at Moscow, which 
was working wonders by means of the press, awaken- 
ed suspicions and jealousies in the mind of the Em- 
press Catharine II. She resolved, therefore, to put 
forth her utmost efforts to crush the sect. Novikoff, 
one of its leading and most active members, was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Schlusselburg ; several of 
the nobles who belonged to it were banished to their 
estates, and several religious books which it? had 
issued were seized and burnt, aa being subversive ot 
the good order of the country. At the death of 
Catharine, the Emperor Paul, who succeeded her on 
the throne of Russia, liberated Novikoff, whose tra- 
gic story is thus briefly told by Count Krasinski : 
«He recovered his liberty, but found a desolate 
homo : his wife was dead, and his three young chil- 
dren were a prey to a terrible and incurable disease. 
Hie Emperor Paul, whose mad outbursts of despo- 
tism were the result of a raifld diseased by a keen 
sense of wrongs inflicted upon him by his own mo- 
ther, but whose natural character was noble and 
chivalrous, demanded of Novikoff, when he was pre- 
sented to. him bn his liberation from the fortress, how 


i he might compensate the injustice that, had been done 
to him, and tho sufferings to which ho had been ex- 
posed. 4 By rendering liberty to all those who were 
imprisoned at the same time when I was,' was Novi- 
koflPs answer.” 

The labours of the Martinets as a body wore com- 
pletely chocked by the persecution which they had 
suffered under Catharine, and they contented them- 
selves, during the reign of Paul, with quietly propa- 
gating their opinions in their individual capacity. 
Under Alexander I., however, who was somewhat 
inclined towards religious mysticism, the Martinista 
recovered for a time their influence in Russia, And 
Prince Galuzin, one of their number, was intrusted 
by the emperor with tho ministry of religious affairs 
and public education. The imperial councils were 
now guided by men of piety and of patriotism. 
Bible Societies were openly promoted by the govern- 
ment, and religious works published with the sanc- 
tion of the emperor. But matters completely changed 
on the death of Alexander. Ilia brother, Nicholas, 
who succeeded him, adopted a different lino of act- 
ing. He suppressed Bible Societies, discouraged 
the progress of liberal and religious tendencies, and 
by his whole course of policy ho put an effectual 
check upon all the operations of the Martinixta, ami 
led to tho total disappearance, from the face of Rus- 
sian society, of a sect or body of men, of whom any 
civilized country might well bn proud. 

MARTINMAS, a festival formerly observed on 
the llth of November, in honour of Si. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours in France, who died A. I). 400. 

MARTYR AU1I. See Ostiahji. 

MARTYRIA, a name given in the ancient Chris- 
tian church to those churches which were built over 
the graves of martyrs, or Imilt in memory of these 
witnesses to tho truth. 

MARTYRS (Fbast of all rut:). See All 
Saints’ Day. 

MARTYRS (Flktivalh ok Tin;). See Annj- 
vk k.sa T iii-:s, Birthday. 

MARTYRS (Worship of). This kind of wor- 
ship did not fully develop itself until the fourth cen- 
tury. At an early period these confessors of the 
truth were held in great respect among Christians, 
and special festivals were celebrated on the anniver- 
sary of their martyrdom. Each successive genera- 
tion, aa it removed from the times in which those holy 
men lived and suffered, cherished their memory with 
ever-increasing regard, and approached their tombs 
with almost idolatrous veneration. Animated by 
such feelings, men naturally began to show respect 
to their bones or mangled remains, as the dust of 
heroes who had died for the cause of Christ. These 
natural and innocent feelings, however, soon passed 
into superstitious reverence ; and in course of time 
religious homage was paid to the martyrs as men, 
who, by their holy character and heroic deeds, bod 
earned a title to the homage and the adoration of the 
Christian church. u The more remote/ 1 says Giese- 
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ler, 44 the rimes of the martyrs, the greater the ador- 
ation paid to them. The heathen convert*, naturally 
enough, transferred to them the honours they had 
been used to pay their demigods, while the horror of 
creature- worship, which had hitherto operated as a 
check on the growing superstition, had been gra- 
dually dying away since the extinction of paganism. 
As men had long been accustomed to assemble for 
public worship at the graves of the martyrs, tho 
idea of erecting churches over them would readily 
occur. In Egypt the Christians began to em- 
balm the bodies of reputed saints, and keep them 
in thoir houses. The communion with the martyrs 
being thus associated with the presence of their 
material remains, these were dug up from the graves 
and ]daced in the churches, especially undor the 
altars ; and the popular feeling, having now a visi- 
ble object to oxcito it, became more extravagant 
and superstitions than ever. The old opinion of the 
efficacy of thoir intercession who had died a martyr’s 
death, was now united with the belief that it was 
possiblo to communicate with them directly — a be- 
lief founded partly on the popular notion that de- 
parted souls always lingered around the bodies they 
had once inhabited, and partly on the views enter- 
tained of tho glorified state of the martyrs, a sort of 
omnipresence being ascribed to them. These no- 
tions may be traced to Origen, and his followers were 
the first who apostrophised the martyrs in their ser- 
mons, and besought their intercession. But though 
tho orators were somewhat extravagant in this re- 
spect, they wore far outdone by tho poets, who soon 
took up this theme, and could find no expressions 
strong enough to describe the power and the glory of 
tho martyrs. Thoir relics soon began to work mira- 
cles, and to he valuable articles of trade. In proportion 
as men felt the need of such intercession, they sought 
to increase the number of their intercessors. Not 
only those who, on account of services rendered the 
church, were inscribed in the Diptyclia, but the pious 
characters from the Old Testament, and the most 
distinguished of the monks, wore ranked among tho 
saints. Martyrs before unknown announced them- 
selves in visions, others revealed the place of their 
burial. From the beginning of the fifth century the 
prayers for the saints were discontinued as unbefit- 
ting their glorified state. Christians were now but 
seldom called upon to address their prayers to -God, 
the usual mode being to pray only to some saint for 
his intercession. With this worship of the saints 
were joined many of the customs of tl»e heathen. 
Men chose their patron saints, and dedicated churches 
to their worship. The heathen, whom the Chris- 
tians used to reproacli with worshipping dead men, 
found now ample opportunity of retort.” ' 

This tendency to excessive veneration for the 
martyrs began to display itself at an early period, for 
we find Tertullian, when a Montanist, contending 
against the superstitious practice, and Cyprian con- 
demning it as a heathenish custom. 


MAliUTA (St.), Liturgy of, one of the twelve 
Liturgies contained in the Missal of the Maronitea, 
published at Home in 1592. 

MAHUTS, ancient Hindu deities mentioned in the 
Vedas. They were personifications of the winds, 
and represented as attendants upon Indra. Some- 
times the 44 soma wine” and sacrificial food are prer 
seated to Indra alone, but at other times to Indra 
and the Mantis conjointly. 

MARY (Virgin). See Marjolatry. 

MASBOTIIEANS, the disciples of Masbotheue, 
who is said by some of the ancients to have been a 
follower of Simon Magus. See Simonians. 

MASOIiA. immediately after the destruction 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
the Great Council of tho Israelitish Rabbins was 
established At Tiberias in Palestine. This celebrated 
school of learned Jews undertook the important 
task of revising the sacred text, and issuing an ac- 
curate edition of it. For this purpose they collected 
together all the critical remarks which had been 
made by different Rabbins upon the Hebrew Bible 
at different times, digesting, arranging, and adding to 
them with a view to fix the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the sacred books. This collection is called 
Masora , which signifies Tradition, while the Rab- 
bins themselves give it the name of Pirke Avoth , 
which means Fence or Hedge of the Law. It was 
probably executed gradually, ami accordingly, though 
it was commenced sometime before the Talmud , 
it was not finished till a long time after. 

The Masora consists of critical remarks upon tho 
verses, words, letters, and vowel-points of the He- 
brew Text ; and though the preparation of such a 
work undoubtedly involved much learned and labo- 
rious trifling, it was a contribution of some value to 
the cause of sacred literature. Tho Masorites were 
the first who distinguished the books and sections of 
books into verses ; and to prevent interpolation or 
omission on the part of transcribers, they carefully 
numbered the verses of each book and section, plac- 
ing the exact amount at the end of each in numeral 
letters, or in some symbolical word formed out of 
them. Not contented with these labours, which did 
immense service to the cause of Biblical criticism, 
and more especially to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the Hebrew Text, the compilers of the 
Masom wont still further, counting the number of 
words and letters in each verse, and marking the 
middle verse in each book, noting the verses where 
they supposed any omission was made, the words 
whioh they believed to be changed, the letters which 
they thought superfluous, the cases in which the 
same verses were repeated, the different readings of 
the words which ore redundant or defective, the num- 
ber of times that the same word is found at the be- 
ginning, middle, or end of a verse, the different sig- 
nifications of Die same word, the agreement or con- 
junction of one word with another, what letters are 
pronounced, what are inverted, and what hang per- 
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peqdicularly, marking the exact number, of each. 
They also reckoned which is the middle letter of the 
Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of each book, 
and how many times each letter of the alphabet oc- 
curs throughout the Hebrew Bible. 

The Masora is written in Chaldee, and is usually 
divided into Great and Small. The Great is partly 
on the top and bottom of the margins of the text ; 
and sometimes in the margin underneath the com- 
mentaries, while anything which had been omitted 
was added at the end of the text, and was called the 
final Masora. The Small Masora is written upon 
the inner margin, or sometimes on the outer margin 
of the Bible. It is an abridgment of the Great Ma- 
sora written in small characters. In some copies of 
the Hebrew Bible with the Masoretic notes, the 
transcribers have formed the marginal linos of tho 
Masora into various fanciful devices, as of birds, 
beasts, and other objects. 

The precise date when the Masora was composed 
cannot now be ascertained, but tho most generally 
received opinion is, that the Masorites lived about 
the fourth or fifth century. Bishop Walton attri- 
butes the preparation of the work to a succession of 
grammarians extending through sc vend centuries. 
“They lived at different periods,” lie sayB, { ‘from 
the time of Ezra to about the year of Christ 1030, 
when tho two famous Rabbins, Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphtali flourished; Bince whose time little more 
has been done than to copy after them, without 
making any more corrections or Masoretical criti- 
cisms.” Aben Ezra supposes the Masorites to have 
been the inventors of the Hebrew vowels or accents ; 
others again trace the invention back as far as the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 

MASS, the service observed in tho Romish church 
in the celebration of the eucharist. Dr. Clmioner, 
in the 4 Catholic Christian Instructed,* 8A y 8 > that it 
“ consists in the consecration of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, and the offering 
up of this same body and blood to God, by the min- 
istry of the priest, for a perpetual memorial of 
Christ's sacrifice upon the cross, and a continuation of 
the same until the end of the world.” Considerate 
difference of opinion exists as to the origin and deri- 
vation of the word. Some consider it as a corrup- 
tion of tho Hebrew word mwach, which signifies “ a 
voluntary offering; ".others derive it from mimo or 
tntoa, alluding to the dismission of the catechumens 
and congregation generally, before the Lord's Sup-' 
per was dispensed: in the early Christian Church. 
The officiating minister, at this part of the service, 
pronounced the words “ J&, mma est” and imme- 
d ateiy the catechumens and others dispersed, the 
fi ithful or members of the church alone remaining, 
i saee It is alleged the eucharistic service came to be 
d nominated Musa or the Mass. # 

NfFo understand what is meant by the Romish doc- 
trine of the sacrifice of the Mass, it must be borne 
fanning that tile capons of the Council of Trent ex- 


plicitly declare, “ If any ono shall sny, that a true ! 
and proper sacrifice is not offered to God in the j 
mass ; or that what is to be offered is nothing else j 
than giving Christ to us to eat ; let him be accursed. 

If any one shall say that the mass is only a service 
of praise and thanksgiving, or a bare commemoration 
of tho sacrifice made on the cross, and not a propi- 
tiatory offering; or that it only benefits him who 
receives it, am! ought not to be offered for the living 
and tho dead, for sins, punishments, satisfactions, and 
other necessities ; let him he accursed.” The Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, published by com- 
mand of Pope Pius V., is equally explicit on the I 
same subject : “ We confess that the sacrifice of the 
mass is one ami the same sacrifice with that upon 
the cross : the victim is one and tho samo, Christ 
Jesus, who offered himself, once only, a bloody sacri- 
fice on the altar of the cross. The bloody and un- 
bloody victim is still one and the same, and the obla- 
tion of the cross is daily renewed in tho eucharistic 
sacrifico, in obedience to the comnmird of our Lord, 

‘ This do for a commemoration of me.' Tho priest | 
is also tho same Christ our Lord : tho ministers who 
offer this sacrifice consecrate the holy mysteries not 
in their own but in tho persou of Christ. This the 
words of consecration declare : tho priest does not 
say, 1 This is the body of Christ,’ but, 1 This is my 
body ;* and thus invested with the character of Christ, 
ho changes tho substance of the bread and wine, into 
tho substance of his real body and blood. That tho 
holy sacrifice of the mass, therefore, is not only a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, ora commcmor- i 
ation of the sacrifice of the cross, hut also a sacrifice 
of propitiation, by which God is appeased and ren- 
dered propitious, the pastor will teach as a dogma i 
defined by the unerring authority of a General Coun- 
cil of tho Church. As often as the commemoration 
of this victim is celebrated, so often is the work of 
our salvation promoted, and the plenteous fruitH of 
that bloody victim flow in upon us abundantly through 
this unbloody sacrifice.” 

The celebration of the mass in the Romish church is 
an intricate and complicated ceremonial. On this pe- 
culiarly solemn occasion the officiating priest is cloth j 
cd with certain vestments which are designed to he 
emblematical of the different circumstances connected 
with the closing scene of our blessed Lord’s life upon 
tho earth. The altar, too, is so fitted upas to repre- 
sent the cross on which our Saviour hung; and on tho 
altar stand* the chalice or cup which is to contain 
tho wine mingled with a little water, and covering 
the cup is the patten or plate intended to hold tho 
cake or wafer; while there are also seen up<m4he 
altar, wax tapers, an inccnst pan, a vessel for holy 
water, a crucifix and a bell. At the commencement 
of the service, the priest first appears standing at the 
foot of the altar. Making the sign of the cross he 
bows to the altar, and then again at the foot of it : 
rising, he ascends and kisses it ; moves to the middle 
of the altar ; where he repeats, w Have mercy on us," 
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addressed to each of tlie Persons of the Trinity ; three 
times in succession a hymn follows, and then a bene- 
diction is pronounced upon the poople. “ Bowing 
down before the middle of the altar, ho commences the 
reading of the Gospel, when both priest and people 
make the sign of the cross on the forehead, mouth, 
and breast, to signify their confession of Christ cru- 
cified, and their allegiance to him. After certain 
recitations, the priest offers up the bread and the 
wine. With the wine tliore is mingled water, in 
emblem of the wAter and blood that issued from 
Jesus' side on the cross. In this act he prays that 
the offering may be accepted as a sacrifice for the 
sins of all the faithful, living and dead. The ele- 
ments arc then blessed with the sign of the cross. 
Thereafter the priest washes tho tips of his fingers, 
in token of tho purity with which tho oucharist 
should be celebrated. Again, bowing at the middle 
of the altar, ho craves the divine acceptance of the 
oblation, and the intercession of the saints. After re- 
newed prayers and other coremonios, the priest again 
spreads his bauds over the bread and wine, prays God 
to accept tho oblation for eternal life, blesses them, 
signs the cross, again prays that tho oblation may bo 
accepted. Next comes the awful act of consecration. 
The priest pronouncing the words hoc cti corpus 
mwm, “ This is my body,” tho bread is converted 
into the body of Christ ; in like manner, by a separ- 
ate act, tho wine is changed into his blood. The 
hell rings thrice ; the bread, under the name of tho 
host or sacrifice, is lifted up in view of the congrega- 
tion ; and the people, kneeling, adore. Thrice again 
tho boll tinkles as the host is set down. Repetitions 
follow of prayers for the salvation of tho living and 
the dead, through the sacrifice now presented. Tho 
host is broken, in imitation of Christ's breaking the 
hread, and a particle of it is mixed with the wine, to 
denote tho reuniting of Christ’s body, blood, and 
soul, at bis resurrection. Three times the priest 
strikes his breast in token of repentance ; then fol- 
low throe prayers ; and thrice again the priest, kneel- 
ing, strikes his breast ; he then, with prayers be- 
tween, partAkes of the bread in the form of a wafer, 
and next of the cup. After this the people receive 
the communion of the bread ; and tho ceremony closes 
with tho priest pouring a little wine into tho cup, 
And A little on his fingers over the cup, as a means 
to prevent any particle of the consecrated wafer from 
being lost or profaned. 1 ’ 

The wafer of the Romish church, used in the mass, 
Is composed of unleavened bread. It is mado thin 
and circular, and beArs upon it either the figure of 
Christ or the initials I. H. S. y which mean Jaw Homi* 
num Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of men, or as some ex- 
plain it, the three first letters of the name of Jesus in 
Greek. The mass is termed by Romanists an un- 
bloody sacrifice, in opposition to the bloody Sacrifice 
of the cross ; and they allege, that while Christ’s BAcri* 
fice upon the cross was sufficient to obtain pardon for 
the sins of the whole work!, the sacrifice is to be re- 


peated in order that the benefits of the first sacrifice 
might be applied. The sacrifice of the mass is ground- 
ed on the dogma of transubstantiation and the real 
presence, and is believed to possess a propitiatory 
merit both for the liviug and the dead, which was the 
doctrine laid down in plain terms by the Tridentine 
fathers. Some of the more moderate Romish writers, 
as, for example, Father Bossuet, attempt to modify 
and explain the propitiatory character of the sacri- 
fice of the mass, by representing it as commemora- 
tive and intercessory. But it must appear obvious 
to every thoughtful mind, that a sacrifice cannot be 
at once propitiatory and commemorative, the two 
qualities being necessarily inconsistent, and even con- 
tradictory. In the Ordinary of the Mass the follow- 
ing account occurs of the mode in which the wafer is 
given to the communicant : “Tho priest, in giving 
the consecrated wafer to the communicant, says, 
* Behold the Lamb of God ! Behold Him who taketh 
away tho sin of the world !’ Then he and the com- 
municant repeat thrice, 4 Lord, I am not worthy thou 
shouhlcst enter my roof; speak, therefore, but the 
word, and my soul shall be healed,’ the communicant 
striking his breast in token of his unwortbiness. 
Then, says the Directory, having the towel raised 
above your breast, your eyes modestly closed, your 
head likewise raised tip, and your mouth convenient- 
ly. open, receive the holy sacrament on your tongue, 
refcting on your under lip ; then close your month, 
ar d say in your heart , 1 Amen, T believe it to be the 
b< dy of Christ, and 1 pray it may presorve my soul 
tc eternal life.* " 

^Numerous, in the estimation of the Romanist, are 
the advantages to be derived from the sacrifice of 
the mass, not only to the living, but to tho dead, it 
is by the saying of masses that souls are delivered 
from purgatory. Mr. Seymour, in his ‘Pilgrimage 
to Rome,’ informs us, “that in Italy the parish 
churches are much neglected, and in indifferent stAte 
of repair, and the parochial clergy, whose duty is the 
cure of souls, Are too often found in poverty and 
destitution, while the establishments of the conven- 
tual and cathedral clergy, whose main duty is to say 
masses for the delivery of souls from purgatory, are 
exceedingly wealthy, being enriched by large dona- 
tions and bequests.* 1 Of late years, what are called 
Purgatorian Societies havebeen established in London, 
Dublin, and other places, whose members regularly 
contribute sums of money to defray the expenses of 
“ procuring masses to be offered up for the repose of 
tho souls of deceased parents, relations, and friends, 
of all the subscribers to the institution in particular, 
and the ftufchfui departed in general.” It is not un- 
usual to find in the Roman Catholic Directories such 
notices as these : — Monthly masses will be said for 
such benefactors as will aid in paying off the debt on 
inch and loch ehapels and schools ; and masses will 
be said every quarter for those who are interred in 
such and such a burial-ground. “It is taught and 
believed in Italy,” says Mr. Seymour, “ that a number 
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of 1 daily masses , 1 of ‘high masses,' of ‘ remembrance tlieir miuual Action and influence upon each other, 
masses, of * voluntary offerings , 1 can release suffering and yet the hypothesis of the Materialists is itself 


souls, or diminish the intensity of tlieir sufferings in 
the frightful abode of purgatory, and thus tend to 
translate them to a state of rest in the regions of the 
blessed. The monks and friars of the inferior and 
mendicant orders avail themselves of this belief, and 
profess a readiness to offer, in the church of the con- 
vent, the requisite number of masses, provided a 
commensurate donation or gratuity be given to the 
convent, for the maintenance of the poor brethren. 
I have myself witnessed the bargain and arrangement 
for this, and have seen the masses purchased, the 
money paid and received, at the moderate charge 
of about 2s., to secure the release of a BOlll. ,, High 
mass is so called as being accompanied by all the 
ceremonies which custom and authority have annex- 
ed to the celebration* of mass. 

! MASSALIANS, a name sometimes given to the 
Hksychasts (which see). 

M ASS1 LI ANS. See Semi-Pelagians. 

MATA UITI (Mao A Raa), the ripening or com- 
pleting of the year, a festival regularly observed in 
Huahiuc in Polynesia. 14 In general)” says Mr. Kl- 
lis, “ the men only engaged in pagan festivals ; blit 
men, women, and children, attended at this: the 
females, however, were not allowed to enter the sa- 
bred enclosure. A sumptuous banquet was held an- 
nually at the time of its observance, which was 
regulated by the blossoming of reeds. Their rites 
and worship were in many respects singular, but in 
none more so than in the ripening of the year, which 
was regarded as a kind of annual acknowledgment 
to the gods. When the prayers were finished at the 
marae, and the banquet ended, a usage prevailed 
much resembling the popish custom of mass for souls 
in purgatory. Each individual returned to bis 
home, or to his family marae, there to offer special 
prayers for the spirits of departed relatives, that they 
might bo liberated from the /jo, or state of night, and 
ascend to rohutunoanoa , the mount Meru of Polyne- 
sia, or return to this world, by entermg into the 
body of one of its inhabitants. They did not sup- 
pose, according to the generally received doctrine of 
transmigration, that the spirits who entered the body 
of some dweller upon earth, would permanently re- 
main there, but only come and inspire the person to 
declare future events, or execute any other commis- 
sion from the supernatural beings on whom they 
imagined they were constantly dependent. 11 

MATATINI, the god of fishing -net makers among 
the natives of the South Sea Islands, particularly 
the Tahitians. 

MATERIALISTS, a name usually applied to 
those speculative thinkers who attempt to explain 
the whole theory of the universe, and even the phe- 
nomena of life and thought, by the law* of matter 
and. .motion. The Materialist denies the separate 
hwrtvenee of matter and of mind, and thus obviates 
the necessity ^ of propounding any question as to 


an intrusion upon a province from which man is ex- 
cluded. We know nothing of mind or of matter hut 
by their properties ; the essential nature of either it 
is impossible in our present state wo can ever dis- 
cover. On a printa facie view of the sub) vet, tho 
presumption seems to be against the Materialist. 
What two things are apparently more completely 
distinct in their nature than thought and matter? 
All that we know of matter is, that it is inert, sense- 
less, and lifeless, but that any modification of matter 
should give rise to thought, seems inconsistent with 
all that we am learn of its modifications as far as 
they arc ever effected l>y human power. “It was 
never supposed, 1 ’ to use the language of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, “that cogitation is inherent in matter, or 
that, every particle is a thinking being. Yet if any 
part of matter be devoid of thought, what part can 
we suppose to think? Matter can differ from matter 
only in form, density, bulk, motion, and direction of 
motion ; to which of these, however varied or com- 
bined, can consciousness he annexed ? To be round 
or square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to 
be moved slowly or swiftly, one way or another, are 
modes of material existence, all equally alien from 
the nature of cogitation. If matter be once without 
thought, it can only be made to think by some new 
modification, but all the modifications which it can 
admit are equally unconnected with cogitative 
powers.’ 1 If this then hr* the proper conclusion to 
which our knowledge of matter necessarily lends ns, 
there is the strongest presumption against the opin- 
ion of the Materialists. Hut then it inay he alleged, 
the mere existence of a violent presumption against 
the theory is no reason why it should he rejected. 
Were the theory suj$ortcd by actual facts, which 
went far to establish its truth, no mere presumption 
could l>e of any force. But the subject is not such 
as to admit of being established by facts, anv more 
than it admits of being opposed by facts. Whether 
the mind he material or immaterial is a question 
which no collection of facts can ever wither prove or 
disprove; and in this stale of the case the force of 
the theory is sufficiently obviated by opposing to it 
a powerful analogical argument, which, though it 
docs not show that the theory is false, shows at all 
events that it is extremely improbable. All the 
modifications of matter which the chemist or the 
mechanical philosopher have ever discovered have 
been devoid of cogitative power, and is it not in the j 
highest degree unlikely that the modification of mat* 
ter, which constitutes the body of man, should be 
the single solitary exception in the whole universe 
of matter and its infinite modifications? 

loot'd Bacon seems to have entertained very high 
notions of the extent of the human faculties, when 
he declared his opinion that in process of time man 
would discover the essences of material objects. The 
fact is, that though, since the days of Bftcou, physical 
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philosophy in all its departments 1 ms made astonish- 
ing progress, the essence of no one substance in na- 
ture has been hitherto discovered. And without 
any inordinate depreciation of our intellectual consti- 
tution, we may pronounce the discovery beyond the 
reach of man. The human understanding is limited, 
and to solve the question as to the materiality or 
immateriality of the thinking principle, transcends 
these limits. “We have the ideas of matter And 
thinking,” Locke wisely remarks, “ but possibly shall 
never bo able to know whether any mere material 
lining thinks or no.” “ By the mind of a man,” says 
Dr. Reid, “ we understand that in him which thinks, 
remembers, reasons, wills ; the essence both of body 
and mind is unknown to us.” And Mr. Srowart, 
speaking of the “occasional causes” of Malebranche 
and Leibnitz, observes, “ The chief objection to the 
doctriue of occasional causes is, that it presumes to 
decide upon a question of which human reason is 
I altogether incompetent to judge— our ignorance of 
the mode in which matter acts upon mind, or mind 
upon matter, — furnishing not, the shadow of a proof 
that the one may not act directly ami immediately 
on the other, in some way incomprehensible by our 
faculties.” 

On reflection it must appear unreasonable in t! e 
extreme to deny the existence of mind, and yet re- 
tain our belief in the existence of matter. Both 
rest on evidence equally powerful and undeniable. 
On this point Lord Brougham justly remarks : “ The 
evidence for the existence of mind is to the full as 
complete os that upon which wo believe in the ex- 
istence of matter. Indeed it is more certain and 
more irrefragable. The consciousness of existence, 
the perpetual sense that we Are thinking, and that 
we are performing the operation quite independently 
of all material objects, proves A us the existence of 
a being different from our bodies, with a degree of 
evidence higher than any we can have for the exist- 
ence of those bodies themselves, or of any other 
part of the material world. It is certain — proved, 
indeed, to demonstration — that many of the percep- 
tions of matter which we derive through the senses 
are deceitful, and scorn to indicate that which has no 
reality at all. Some inferences which we draw re- 
specting it are confounded with direct Bensation or 
perception, for example, the idea of motion ; other 
ideas, as those of hardness and solidity, are equally 
tho result of reasoning, and often mislead. Thus we 
never doubt, on the testimony of our senses, that the 
parts of matter touch— that different bodies come in 
contact with one another, and with our organs of 
sense; and yet nothing is more certain than that 
there still is some small distance between the bodies 
which we thiuk we perceive to touch. Indeed it is 
baroly possible tlmt all the sensations and percept 
tions which we have of the material world may be 
only ideas in our own minds : it is barely possible,, 
therefore, that matter should have no existence. 
But that mind— that the sentient principle — that the 


thing or the being which wc call 1 J* and *100,' ana 
which thinks, feels, reasons — should have no exist- 
ence, is a contradiction in terms. Of the two 01 
istences, then, that of mind as independent of matter 
is more certain tliAH that of matter apart from mittd.” 

Among the ancient Greek philosophers* the lead- 
ing Materialists were Democritus and Epicurus, 
both of whom admitted nothing in mind but sensa- 
tions, and nothing in nature but bodies, and alleged 
the primary component principles of all things to be 
indivisible, eternal, and indestructible atoms. But 
while these two schools of ancient Materialists agreed 
together as to the materia prhna or original mat- 
ter of the universe, they differed as to the mode 
in which the atoms operated, so as mechanically to 
construct the universe. Democritus alleged, that 
atoms were put in motion in a right line in the in- 
finite void. Epicurus, however, dissatisfied with this 
explanation, endowed the particles with a second 
motion in an oblique line, by which, being carried in 
every direction, they would come by their successive 
contacts and separations to produce the different 
phenomena which present themsolves in the uni* 
verse. In the system of Democritus mind is simply 
an aggregate of images conveyed from external ob- 
jects, aud coming into oontact with the inner organi- 
zation of man. Epicurus, pushing still fartlier his 
materialistic views, regarded the inind as composed 
of a more refined matter than the body, but so united 
to it that the dissolution of the one involves the dis- 
solution of the other. The school of Epicurus con 
tinued for ages to propagate its materialist opinions, 
without, however, giving rise to a single individual 
who could be said to emulate the fame of its founder. 
With the single exception, indeed, of the brilliant 
poem of Lucrotius, “ De Natura Rerum" on the 
nature of things, this mechanical system of philoso- 
phy lias left no trace of its existence among the spe- 
culative theories of antiquity. 

It lias been strangely alleged by some writers that 
the Christian Fathers of the first centuries held 
materialist views. To understand, however, what 
were their true sentiments 011 this subject, we must 
bear in mind the circumstances in which they wrote. 
The early Christian Church had to contend with va- 
rious systems of doctrine which sought to mingle 
tliemBelves up with the Christian scheme. Hence 
arose the Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian sehool, 
and the variety of Gnostic sects, some of them per- 
vaded by Judaism, and others by the Oriental sys- 
tems of philosophy. These various corruptions of 
Christianity, instead of claiming the slightest affinity 
with materialism, partook largely of the characters 
of the opposite system of spiritualism. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore* that in combating the high 
Spiritualist views of the Alexandrian and Gnostic 
schools, a tar of the early Christian writers should 
have expressed themselves in such s way as to lay 
themselves open to the imputation of materialism. 
But the tendency of their writings, aa a whole, is fa 
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from favouring any views which attached high im- 
portance to matter, so as to exclude mind or spirit. 
On the contrary, they viewed matter as an inert and 
passive substance at the lowest stage of existence ; 
and St. Augustine even goes so far as to call it an 
almost non-exiatenco, and he says that if there were 
a word which at once signified something which is, 
and something which is not, ho would give that name 
to matter. 

In the Middle Ages materialist opinions were ex- 
tensively diffused by the secret societies which arose 
in Syria and Egypt; one of the iuitiatory maxims 
inculcated upon their members being, that there was 
no other God than material nature. But the first 
development of materialism, as a philosophical sys- 
tem in modern times, is due to Spinoza, who taught 
that thought, like extension, could be only a pro- 
perty of a material substance, and that intelligence 
and will are simply modifications of the human or- 
gauism. Materialism, however, in its grossest and 
most npuleivo form, was set forth by the author of 
the ' aysteme de la Nature’ — a work which obtained 
a wide circulation, not only on the Continent of 
Europe, but in Great Britain, and also in America, 
undermining the religious principles of multitudes, 
and diffusing' among all classes of society a bold, un- 
blushing infidelity. u The universe,” so-vh this leader 
in the ranks of modern Materialists, “ that vast as- 
semblage of all that exists, exhibits nowhere any- 
thing else than matter and motion.” The same doc- 
trine has been more recently revived by M. Comte, 
in what is termed the Positive Philosophy, which 
explains all natural phenomena whatever, whether 
material, mental, or moral, as merely the necessary 
results of the laws of extension or of motion. The 
Operations of mind or spirit are thus resolved into 
the laws of matter, and the necessity is obviated of 
having recourse to a Great First Cause, personal, 
spiritual, ail-ereatimr. and all-controlling. This form 
of materialism, accordingly, in its very nature and 
results, terminates in Atheism. Yet Dr. Pricst'ev, 
though holding substantially the same opinions with 
DTIolbach and Comte, avows in his writings his 
firm belief in a personal God, a resurrection from 
the dead, and a future state of final retribution. 
The Bame inconsistency marks the theories of not a 
few of the Positivists and other Materialists of our 
own day. Some of the recent Spiritualists in America, 
to uphold their views of clairvoyance and magnetic 
influence, put forth a modified form of materialism, 
alleging the soul to be composed not of gross matter, 
but of a subtle, ethereal, impalpable substance like 
light," beat, or electricity. The same theory was 
broached by Hartley, followed up by Abralmrn 
Tucker, the ingenious author of the ‘ Light of Na- 
ture pursued,* end moire fully developed by Dr. Ma- 
son Good in his 1 Lift of Lucretius , 1 prefiled to his 
fktglish poetical translation of the celebrated poem of 
that ancient writer, who was himself an avowed and 
gross Materialist. "This,” as Dr. Janus Buchanan 


well remarks, “ is a new and very singular phase nt J 
materialism. It is widely different from the doctrine j 
which was taught by the infidel writers of the last | 
centuiy. They had recourse to the theory of mute- | 
rialism chiefly with the view of excluding a world of I 
spirits, and of undermining the doctrine of a future 
state : here it is applied to prove the constant de- 
velopment ami imlotftructiblo existence of minds 
generated from matter, but destined to survive the 
dissolution of the body ; tuiy, every particle of mat- 
ter in the universe is supposed to bo advancing, in 
one, magnificent progression, towards the spiritual 
state. The danger now is, not that religion may lx) 
undermined by materialism, but that it may he sup- 
planted by a fond and foolish superstition, in which 
tho facts of mesmerism and the fictions of clairvoy- 
ance are blended into one ghostly system, fitted to 
exert a powerful but pernicious influence on over- 
credulous minds.” Though there limy be some foun- 
dation for the apprehension here expressed by Dr 
Buchanan, yet the tendency which has so strongly 
appeared of late yeans in England among too ninny 
cultivators of science to favour such works na those 
of Oken and Comte, and the c Vestiges of Creation, 1 
renders it not improlxihle, that for boiiio time to 
come, writers on Christian apologetics will find it 
necessary to contend earnestly against a rapidly 
increasing school of materialist philosophers. Hoc 

Atheists, Naturalists. 

MAT’II, tho residence of a monastic community 
among the Hindus. It consists of a number of build- 
ings, including a set of huts or chambers for the 
Mahant or superior, and his resident Chelan or disci- 
ples ; a temple sacred to the deity whom they wor 
ship, or the SamiUlh , or shrine of the founder of the 
sect, nr soma eminent teacher; and one or more 
sheds or buildings for the accommodation of the men 
d [cants or travellers who are constantly visiting tlm 
Mol'h , both ingress ami egress being free to all. 

Tho number of permanent pupils in a MaCh varies 
from three or four to thirty or forty ; besides whom 
there is also a considerable number of out door mem- 
bers. The resident Chelan are usually tho elders of 
the body, with a few of the younger as their atten- 
dants and scholars. Tho superior is usually elected 
from tho Benior or more proficient of the pupils. 

Tho manner in which the Hindu convents are sup- 
ported is thus pointed out by Professor H. II. Wil- 
son : “ Most of the Mat? ha have some endowments 
of laud, but with the excejrfiwi of a few established 
in large cities, and especially at Benares, the indivi- 
dual amount of these endowments is, in general, of 
little value. There are lew Mat' ha in any district 
that possess five hundred bigahs of land, or about one 
hundred and seventy acres, and the most usual quan- 
tity is about thirty or forty bigabs only : this ia 
sometimes let out for a fixed rent ; at other times, it 
is cultivated by the Mot'h on its own account; the 
highest rental met with, in any of the returns pro* 
cured, is six hundred and thirty rupees per annum 
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Although, however, the individual portion* are trif- 
ling, the great number of thoNo petty cHtAblinhments 
render* the aggregate amount coiuddt?rabIe, and an 
the endowed land* have been granted Mnfi , or free 
of land tax, they form, altogether, a serious deduc- 
tion from the revenue of each district. 

“Besides the lands they may hold, the Mal'hs 
have other sources of support: the attachment of 
Jay voturicH frequently contributes very liberally to 
their wants : the community is also sometimes con- 
cerned, though, in general, covertly, in traffic, and 
besides those means of supply, the individual mem- 
bers of most of them sally forth daily, to collect 
films from the vicinity, the aggregate of which, gen- 
erally in the shape of rice or other grains, furnishes 
forth the common table: it only remains to observo, 
that, the tenants of these Afo/Vw, particularly the 
Vauhnamn , are most commonly of a quiet inoffen- 
sive character, and the MahanUt especially are men 
of talents and respect Ability, although they possess, 
occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which 
the conceit of superior sanctity is apt to inspire: 
there are, it is true, exceptions to this innocuous 
character, and robberies and murders have been 
traced to these religious establishment 

MATIIEMA (Gr. a Lesson), a iwuno usually given 
in the ancient Greek writers to the Creed, probably 
because the catechu mens were obliged to learn it. 

MATIIEMATIOl, a term applied to attroUxjcr* 
both in the Justinian and Thoodosian codes. 

MAT1IURINI, a name given to the Brethren 
op tub Holy Trinity (which ace), localise their 
church in Paris has St. Mathunnus for its tutelar 
saint. 

MATINS, the ancient name used in the Christian 
church to denote early morning prayers, which 
usually began about day-break. The office of ma- 
tins or morning prayer, according to the Church of 
England, is an abridgment of her ancient services, 
for matins, lauds, and prime. 

M ATKAG YUTAJ, an appellation given to the 
Auyrtab (which see), or priests of Cybele , because 
they gat bored oblations for the Great Mother. 

MATH ALIA, an annual festival celebrated at 
Rome on the lltli of June, in honour of the goddess 
Matuta . Roman matrons alone took part in the 
ceremonies, offering cakes baked in pots of earth- 
enware. A female slave was nest introduced into 
the temple, who received a blow on the cheek from 
one of the matrons, and was driven with scorn from 
the sacred building. It was customary for the ma- 
trons at this festival to carry the children of their 
; sisters instead of their own into the temple, And to 
j offer up prayers to the goddess in their behalf, whose 
I statue was then crowned with a garlaud by one of 
j the matrons whoso husband was still alive. 

I M ATUES jSACRORUM (Lat. mothers of the 
! | wmrert things^ priestesses of Miihra$ t the Persian 
i : god of the Sun, after his worship had been intro- 
duced into t t»e Homan Empire. 



| MATRICULA, a term used by the council of 
Agde, to denote the Canon (which see) or catalogue 
of the clergy in the ancient Christian church. 

MATR1CULAR11, subordinate ecclesiastical offi- 
cers among the ancient Christians. They were in- 
trusted with the care of the church, in which they 
were accustomed to sleep. They had also a specific 
office to perform in public processions. 

MATRIMONY. See Marriage. 

MATRONAL! A, an ancient Roman festival cele- 
brated annually on the Kalends of March, in honour 
of Mars. It was kept by tho matrons alone; hence 
the name. It was instituted either on account of the, 
peace which was concluded between the Romans and 
Sabines by the mediation of women; or because 
the founder of Rome was the son of Ilia and Mars. 

MATSUR1, a public spectacle exhibited at Naga- 
saki in Japan, on the birthday of the god &uwa f tho 
patron of the city. It consists of processions, plays, 
dances, and other amusements, which arc celebrated 
at the expense of the inhabitants of ten or eleven 
streets uniting each year for that purpose. Proces- 
sions pass through tho principal streets, and specta- 
cles are exhibited in a temporary building of bamboo, 
with a thatched roof, open towards the square on 
which it is erected. The festival is thus described 
by Kampfer, who himself witnessed it : “ Everything 
being ready, the Sinto clergy of the city appear in 
a body, with a splendid retinue, bringing over in 
procession tho Mikmi of their great JSuwa, as, also, 
to keep him company, that of Syrnion. Mwa rtfo 
is left at home, as there is no instance in the his- 
tory of his life and art ions from which it could bo 
inferred that he delighted in walking and travelling. 

“The Sinto clergy, upon this occasion, style them- 
selves Ootomi- -that is, the high great retinue — their 
pompous title, notwithstanding the alms-chest is one 
of the principal things they carry in the procession, 
and, indeed, to very good purpose, for there is such a 
multitude of things thrown among them by the 
crowds of superstitious spectators, as if they had a 
mind out of mere charity to stone them. 

M When they come to the place of exhibition, the 
ecclesiastics seat themselves, according to their 
quality, which appears in good measure by their 
dress, upon three benches, built for them before the 
front of the temple. The two superiors take the 
uppermost bench, clad in black, with a particular 
head ornament, and a short staff, as a badge of their 
Authority. Four others, neat in rank, sit upon the 
second bench, dressed in white ecclesiastical gowns, 
with a black lackered cap, sometlung different from 
that worn by their superiors. The main body take* 
possession of the third and lowermost bench, sitting j 
promiscuously, and all clad in white gowns, with a 
black lackered cap, somewhat like those of the Je- 
suits* Tlfe servants and porters appointed to cany 
the holy utensils of the temple, and other people 
who liave anything to do at tins solemnity, stand 
next to the ecclesiastics, bareheaded. 
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M On the other side of the square, opposite to the 
ecclesiastics, sit the deputies of the governors, under 
a tent, upon a fine mat, somewhat raised from the 
ground. For magnificence sake, and out of respect 
for this holy act, they have twenty pikes of state 
planted before them in the ground. 

44 The public spectacles on those occasions are a 
sort of plays, acted by eight, twelve, or more per- 
sons. The subject is taken out of the history of 
their gods and heroes. Their remarkable adven- 
tures, heroic actions, and sometimes their love in- 
trigues, put in verse, are sung by dai icing actors, 
whilst others play upon musical instruments. If the 
subject be thought too grave and moving, there is 
now and then a comic actor jumps out unawares upon 
the stage, to divert the audience with his gestures 
and merry discourse in prose. Some of their other 
plays are composed only of ballets or dances, like the 
performance of the mimic actors on the Roman stage. 
For the dancers do not speak, but endeavour to ex- 
press the contents of the story they are about to 
represent, as naturally as possible, both by their 
dress and by their gestures and actions, regulated 
according to tho sound of musical instruments. The 
chief subjects of tho play, such as fountains" bridges, 
gates, bouses, gardens, trees, mountains, animals, and 
the like, arc also represented, some as big as tho life, 
and all in general contrived so as to bo removed at 
pleasure, like the scenes of our European plays.” 

MATTER (Eternity op). See Eternity of 
the Would. 

MATTHEW’S (St.) DAY, a festival of the Rom- 
ish church, kepi on the 21st of September, in honour 
of the Evangelist Matthew. This festival is observed 
in the Greek church on the 16th of November. 

MATTHEW’S (St.) LITURGY, one of the 
twelve Liturgies of the Muronites contained in their 
Missal. 

MATTHIAS’S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by 
the Romish church, on tho 24th of February, in 
honour of Matthias, who was elected to the apostle- 
ship in room of Judas. 

MATUTA, a surname of Juno, under which the 
festival Matkaua (which see) was observed in her 
honour. 

MATUTINA, the new morning service of the 
ancient Gallican church, so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the old morning service which was always 
early before day ; whereas this was after the day was 
begun. When this was admitted among the canoni- 
cal hours to make up the number of seven times a- 
day, the Psalms appointed for the service were the 
flfty-tot, the sixty-third, and ninetieth. 

MAUI) a legendary hero of the Polynesian my- 
thology. There is not a single group of islands in the 
whole range of Ocoanica, where Maui was not held 
to constant veneration under one or other bf his nu- 
merous appellations, but the more special seat of his 
worship was New Zealand, which was supposed to 
have emerged from the ocean at his command ; and 
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in tho Tonga islands he is said to have fished up 
these islands out of the sea with a hook and line, jj 
“The stories tell,” says Mr. Hardwick in his 4 Christ i 
and other Masters,’ “that Maui was the last-born | 
child of Tara-huuga or Taranga, being descended j 
also, aftei many generations, from TVnmta-ueiign, j 
one of the unnatural sous of Heaven and Earth. . 
Though finally admitted to the number of the gods, 
and though at times confounded even with the i 
highest members of the ancient pantheon, lie is not J 
uiifrequcntly declared to be of purely human origin. 

His youthful pranks, betokening always an exu- 
berance of life and vigour, and occasionally inter- 
mingled with proceedings of more than dubious 
morality, remind us of tho early feats ascribed to 
tho heroic Krishna; while his struggles with a huge 
sea-monster (Tuiiiiriiu) furnish some additional points 
of contact or comparison with the Hercules alike of 
India and of Greece. On this account it was that 
lie acquired a lasting hold on the nllections of the 
ancient Maori, and was scrupulously invoked by 
them as their own tutelary genius on many grand ; 
occasions, and especially when they were setting out j 
upun some fishing expedition. ; 

“Very many of the strange adventures which are j 
told of Maui indicate his vast superiority over his I 
five elder brothers in strength, in cunning, in good 
fortune. To astonish or to overreach them lw 
would voluntarily assume the form and other quali- 
ties of a bird ; and once, in this disguise, appears to 
have succeeded in gaining Admittance to the subter- 
ranean world, in which his parents wi re detained. 

Ere long, however, it was found that the myste- 
rious visitor was a man, or rather was 4 a god,’ and 
when his mother finally beheld in him Lor own 
Maui (‘Maui possessed of the topknot, or power, of 
Taranga’), her delight at the discovery was rapturous | 
and unbounded. ‘This/ she exclaimed. 4 is indeed 
my child. Hy the winds and sloims and wave tip- 
lifting gales he was fashioned and became a human 
being. Welcome, 0 my child, welcome : by thee 
shall hereafter be climbed the threshold of the house 
of thy great ancestor, Iline nui-tc-po (tho goddess of 
the world invisible), and death itself shall thence- 
forth have no power over man.' With tho express 
intention of achieving the fulfilment of this hopeful 
prophecy, the hero of New Zealand entered on the 
last and greatest of his labours. He had noticed 
how the sun and moon, which he was instigated to 
extinguish, were immortalised, because it was their 
won' to bathe in some living fountain : 4 lie deter 
mined, therefore, to do the same, and to enter the 
wernb of Hine-nui-te-po, that is Iiades, where the 
living water — the life-giving stream — was situated. 
Hine-nui-te-po draws all into her womb, but per- 
mits none to return. Maui determined to try, trust- 
ing to his great powers ; but before he.jnade the 
attempt, he strictly charged the birds, his friends, 
not to lsugh. He then allowed Great Mother Night 
to draw iiirn into her womb. His head and sboul- 
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dors had already entered, when that forgetful bird, 
the Piwaka-waka, began to laugh. Night closed 
her portAl* : Maui wok cut in two, and died. Thus 
death came into the world, [or rather, in accordance 
with a second and more congruous version, kept its 
hold upon the world]. Had not the Piwaka-waka 
laughed, Maui would have drunk of the living stream, 
and man would never [more] have died. Such was 
the end of Maui ! ,M 

MAUI FATA, altar raising, a religious ceremony 
in Polynesia. No human being was slain on this 
occasion, but numbers of pigs, with abundance of 
plantains, were placed upon the altars, which were 
newly ornamented with branches of the sacred miro, 
and yellow leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. These 
rites extended to every marae in the island, and wen: 
designed to secure rain and fertility, for the country 
gained by conquest or recovered from invasion. 

MAUL A VT, the name usually given to a Mo- 
huinmedan priest iit India. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY, the Thursday before 
Raster; supposed by some to allude to the maw fa- 
turn or commandment which Christ gave to his dis- 
ciples on that day, to love one another as he had 
loved them; while by others it is supposed to be 
derived from mandatum or command, that being the 
first word of the anthem sung on that day, u A 
new commandment I give unto you.” Others again 
allege that the name arose from the maunds or bas- 
kets of gifts, which it was an ancient custom for 
Christians to present to one another at this time, in 
| token of the mutual affection which our blessed 
Lord urged upon his people. On Maundy Tfntminy t 
in ancient times, in some of the Tjatin churches, the 
communion was administered in the evening after 
supper, in imitation of the first communion. Au- 
gustine takes notice of the same custom, and also 
observes that the communion in some places was 
administered twice on this day ; in the morning for 
the sake of such as could not keep a day of fast, and 
in the evening for those that fasted till evening, 
when they ended thoir fast and received the com- 
munion after supper. On this day the competent on or 
candidates for baptism publicly rehearsed the Creed 
before the bishops or presbyters in the church. It 
was customary also for servants to receive the com- 
munion on this great and holy fifth day of the Pas- 
sion Week. After the ancieut lovo- feasts were dis- 
continued, this day was observed as a feast of love. 

On Maundy Thursday the Romish church cele- 
brates the burial or entombment of our blessed Tiord. 
i It may appear strange that Good Friday being consi- 
dered the anniversary of our Saviour’s death, the pre- 
ceding day should be chosen to represent his funeral ; 
but the reason assigned by Romanists for this seem- 
ing inconsistency is, that the church has preferred to 
represent it by anticipation on Thursday, rather than 
on the following day in which the church is in profound 
mourning on account of his death. On this occasion, 
we learn, on the testimony of an eye-witness, that 


two hostB arc consecrated, one of which is consumed 
as usual by the officiating cardinal, and the other is 
carefully placed in a chalice, and covered with a 
paten and napkin. This is called the chalice of the 
Sepulchre, and is very handsome, being of rock ciys- 
tal, set in silver gilt, and adorned by figures of the 
twelve apostles. “The procession/' it is added, 

“ set out in the usual manner, the Pope being last of 
all, and on this occasion walking bareheaded, having \ 
the canopy borne over him by eight bishops, and 
carrying in his hand the chalice, containing the host. 
The procession passed through the vestibule to the 
Pauline Chapel, which was illuminated by five hun- 
dred and sixty-seven wax lights — producing a blaze 
of light almost intolerable to the eye. The altar j 
was prepared as a sort of sepulchre, and there the 
Pope deposited the host, in a small wooden box as 
in the tomb, and the sepulchre was locked by the 
sacristan, and the key delivered to the cardinal peni- 
tentiary, who was to perform the service of next 
day.” 

Another ceremony observed at Rome on Holy 
Thursday is the washing of the feet of thirteen 
pilgrims by the Pope, in imitation of the act ot 
humility and condescension which our Lord per- 
formed in washing the feet of llis disciples. An- 
other singular ceremony which belongs to this day 
is the washing of the high altar with wine ; a cere- 
mony which, as well an that of uncovering the altar, 
has already been described under the article Altar. 
The Pope also pronounces a solemn anathema on 
Maundy Thursday against all heretics and enemies 
of the church (see Anathema), being tho Bull in 
count i Domini. On this day alone of all the festival 
days in the your, the ceremony in -performed of 
blessing the catechumcnal and chrismal oils, and the I 
oil of the sick. 

MAUR (St.), Congregation of, one of the 
reformed congregations of Benedictine monks, which 
originated in the seventeenth century. It was form- 
ed under the authority of Gregory XV. in 1621, 
and endowed with various privileges and rights by 
Urban VIII. in 1627. The object of this Congrega- 
tion, which is widely extended throughout France, is 
to revive the spirit of St. Benedict in the observance 
of bis rule, and with this view much attention is paid 
to the training of young religious. To effect this the 
more completely, tliere are houses for novices, from 
which tnoee who are to be admitted to profession 
are removed to other cloisters, where they are trained 
for two years to acts and exercises of worship. 
Tfcen they study human learning and theology i 
for five years, after which they spend one year in 
special preparation for their sacred duties. The 
Benedictines are accustomed to speak in very high 
terms of the eminent services which the Congrega- 
tion of St. Maur have done to the cause of literature, 
most of their time and attention having been directed 
to the pursuit of learning. This devotion tu tho 
study of sacred and secular knowledge was strongly 
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objected to by wine who admired the ancieut mo- 
nastic discipline. Hence a controversy arose in 
France on the question, “ How far is it. suitable for a 
monk to cultivate literatim* ?" But the monks of 
St. Maur refused to yield to the prejudices of some 
of the French bishops, and to the petty jealousies of 
the Jesuits; they have continued, accordingly, to 
issue from the press works of great interest and im- 
portance. Their celebrated editions of the Fathers, 
extending to ten Greek and twelve Ijfttin Fathers; 
their 4 Gallia Christiana,’ in thirteen volumes folio, 
not yet completed; their 4 llistoiro Lit tenure do la 
France,’ which has been carried on from 17.'W down 
to the present day; and an admirable compendious 
work, also continued down to the present time, under 
the title, 4 L’Art de verifier les Dates ties Faits llis- 
toriques,’ have all of them proved valuable acces- 
sions to literature both sacred and profane. Such 
names as Mahillon ami Montfaucon, both of whom 
belonged to the Congregation of St. Maur, are snffi- 
cicnt to show that among the monks of this order 
have Iwen enrolled some men of di>tinguished ta- 
lents and profound learning, men who by their la- 
borious researches have thrown a flood of light upon 
the history and antiquities of the Christian church. 

MAURI, an inferior order of supernatural beings, 
according to the belief of the South Sea Islanders. 
They were considered the most malignant of beings, 
exceedingly irritable and implacable. They were 
not coiinued to the skulls of departed warriors, or 
the images made for them, bat were occasionally 
supposed to resort to the shells from the sea shore, 
especially a beautiful kind of mtirex, called the 
murex ramoces . TheHc shells were kept by the sor- 
cerers, and the peculiar singing noise perceived on 
applying the valve to the car, was imagined to pro- 
ceed from the demon it contained. 

MAURO URA, the red sash, a very sacred relic 
held in the highest estimation by the natives of 
Tahiti in the South Sea Islands. It is thus de- 
scribed by the late lamented missionary. John Wil- 
liams : “ This was a piece of network, about seven 
inches wide aud six feet long, upon which the red 
feathers of the paroquet were nearly fastened. It 
was used at the inauguration of their greatest kings, 
just as the crown is with us, and the most honour- 
able appellation which a chief could receive was, 
Am maro ura, 4 King of the Red Sash.’ A new 
piece, about eighteen inches in length, was attached 
at the inauguration of every sovereign; to accom- 
plish which several human victims were requir^. 
The first was for the mau ran titi ’, or the stretching 
it upon pegs in order to attach to it the new piece. 
Another was necessary for the fata raa, or attaching 
the new 'portion; and a third for the piu raa, or 
twitching the sacred relic off the pegs. # Tliis not 
only invested the sash itself with a high measure of 
solemn importance, but also rendered the chiefs who 
wore it most noble in public estimation.” 
MAUSOLEUM, a name originally applied to the 
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magnificent sepulchre erected by Artemisin to the ! 
memory of MuuhoIus, king of Curia ; but now list'd j 
to denote generally any splendid tomb. See Ckmk- j 
TEKIKS, TOMUft. ! 

MAYORS. See Maks. j 

MAYA, a term used in Hinduism to denote the 
personification of llrahm's fruitless longing for some 
being other than his own. hi the Vaidic period , 
Mava meant no more than the desire of evolution, j 
In its full development, however, the word always i| 
implies illusion, and henee all forms Assumed by | 
matter are held to be not only transient, but illusive 
and isseiu hilly non existent. l>r. DufV explains 
Maya as the actuating principle or efficient cause of 
illusion ; — the illusory energy. “ It is Maya," says 
this able and learned missionary, “ tlmt delusively 
exhibits all the diversified appearance* which coin- 
pose what is ordinarily called the visible external 
universe. Those have no exterior material basis 
or substantive form, neither have they any interior 
spiritual basis or substratum, either in the Universal 
Soul, or in the human soul before which they are j 
displayed. In both these respects, they dithr esseii- j 
tiallv from the. subtile types or models of all tiling 
which Plato supposed to exist in the divine mini | 
from all eternity,— and to which he gave the liiur. j 

of * ideas, or intelligible, forms,’ because apprehend* 
solely by the. intellect. These Plutonic ideas a 
not mere conceptions. They are real immutable hi 
ings, subsisting in the divine mind as their proper 
seat. They arc unchangeable patterns or exemplars, 
which, by the power of God, issue forth from the 
fountain of his own essence, — and, becoming united 
with matter previously without any form, they im 
press their own form upon it, and so render visible 
and perceptible the whole range of individual sensi- 
ble objects presented to us in the external universe. 
These forms, thus impressed on contingent matter, 
are exact copies of those that arc invariable. Blit 
sensible, things arc perpetually changing. Their 
forms, consequently, cannot ho the proper objects of 
contemplation and science to the enlightened and 
purified intellect. Hence, says Plato, they arc the 
ideas, or intelligible forms, eternally and immutably 
subsisting in the divine mind, which alone can be 
the real objects contemplated by the expanded rea- 
son of man. 

“ Unlike, too, the 4 ideas’ of Malebrnurhe ; which, 
though contained only in the one great Omnipresent 
Mind, and perceived by other spirits therein, had yet 
corresponding external objects ; — unlike the 4 sensi- 
ble species,’ or pliant asms, or shadowy films of Arts* 
totle, which, though transformed by the active am] 
passive intellect into intelligible species fit to bo tho 
objects of the understanding, were yet only resem- 
blances or pictures of outward substances ; — unlike 
the * ideas’ of Berkeley, which, though representing 
no material forms, were not mere states of the indi- 
vidual mind, but separate spiritual entities, wholly 
independent of it, and imperishable, — capable of 
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existing in finite minds, but reposing chiefly on the 
bosom of the infinite;— unlike Any, or all of these, 
the ( ideas 1 or images of the Hindu theology float in 
utter vacancy, —challenging no separate or indepen- 
dent existence. They arc mere illusive appearances 
presented by Maya, — having no ‘species’ in the hu- 
man intellect ; no ‘ substantial exemplars ' in an exter- 
nal world ; no ‘intelligent forms’ in the divine mind 
for their antitypes. Neither do they depend, in any 
degree, for their origin on any power or faculty of 
the soul itself. They spring from no anterior act of 
the soul — no more than the shadow in water ih pro* 
duced by an active power resident in the water. If 
you could sup) tose tho water percipient, it would 
perceive the shadow in its own bosom, though wholly 
passive in the manifestation thereof ; so, of the per- 
cipient soul. It does not originate any of the illu- 
sive appearances that flit before it. It is only the 
passive recipient as well as percipient of them. Iu 
your ignorance, you conclude that an image or sha- 
dow necessarily presupposes some counterpart sub- 
stantial form. Hut know that it is the prerogative 
of Maya, the divine energy, to produce images mid 
shadows without any corresponding reality, — to pro- 
duce and exhibit, for example, the image of a sun, or 
tho shadow of a tree, in tlie bosom of a limpid 
stream, though there bo no luminary in tho firma- 
ment, no tree on the verdant hank. And thus it is 
that Maya docH produce images and forms, and ex- 
hibits them to the soul as before a mirror, though 
there be no counterpart realities. It is from the 
habit generated by ignorant!© tliat you talk of sensa- 
tions and perceptions in the soul, as if these neces- 
sarily implied the existence of external objects as 
their exciting causes. 

“ It is true, say the Hindu theologians, that so long 
as the power of Maya is exerted, the soul is deceived 
into the belief of its own distinct individuality, ns 
well as of tho real existence of material phenomena. 
In other words, the soul — in consequence of the two- 
fold operation of Maya, first, in subjecting it to ig- 
norance of its real nature and origin, and secondly, 
in exposiug it to illusive sensations and perceptions 
—cannot help being impressed with a conviction of 
its own separate identity, and tho independent exist- 
ence of external forms. And so long as this double 
beliof, the compound result of ignorance and delu- 
sion, continues,— so long must the soul aot, ‘not 
according to its essential proper nature, but accord- 
ing to the unavoidable influences of the ignorance 
and illusive appearances to which it hath been ex- 
posed,’ — or, in the wotda of the Shastra, 1 so long 
must it be liable to virtue and vice, to anger and 
hate, and other passions and sensations,— to birth 
and death, and ail die varied changes and miseries 
of this mortal state.' 11 

MAYITKI, a future Budha, who is destined to 
appear at the end of five thousand years from the 
death of Got am a Budha, and will continue for age* 
to he the teacher of the human race. 


MLAT-OFFEU1NG, a part of the appointed of- 
ferings of the ancient Hebrews. There were five ! 
kinds of meat-offerings, all of which are mitmtcly j 
described in Lev. ii. They were (L) of fine fiouc . 
unbaked. (2.) Of flour baked in a pan. (3.) Baked 
iu a frying-pan. (4.) Baked in an oven. (5.) Of 
barley-meal without any oil or frankincense. The in- 
gredients in general consisted of Hour, barley-meal, or 
green ears of com, oil, frankincense, and salt. The 
most ancient meat-offerings were those which were 
composed of fine flour unbaked. The offering of 
Cain is supposed to have been of this description. 

It wat -prepared in this way. A quantity of oil hav- 
ing been put into a vessel, some flour was mixed with 
it, and an additional quantity of oil was poured ovet 
it. The mixture was then put into the holy vessel, 
iu which it was to be carried to the altar, and oil 
was poured upon it again, and a quantity of bank - 
incense. The offering thus prepared was carried to 
the altar, where it was waved and salted, and part of 
it laid upon tho fire. The rest was eaten by the 
priests. When the Hebrews had entered Canaan, 
where this meat-offering was appointed to accom- 
pany all the voluntary burnt -offerings of beasts, us 
well as the {laily morning and evening sacrifice, a 
certain quuntity of wine was substituted instead of 
frankincense. All the priests wlio attended on this 
occasion, received an equal share of the meat-offer- 
ing ; but. the baked meat-offerings belonged to the 
priest alone who ministered at the altar. The un- 
baked meat-offering was called an offering made by 
fire, although by some writers it lias been supposed 
to lia\e been an expiatory sacrifice, because what re- 
niained was to he eaten by tho priests. 

The second species of meat -offering, which we have | 
characterized as baked in a flat pan, consisted of fins j 
flour unleavened, kneaded with oil, thus forming a 
cake which was divided, part of if being offered to 
God, and part given to the priests. In the case of 
the third species, which was baked in a frying-pan, 
tho oil was not kneaded with the flour, but simply 
mixed with it, thus funning a moist cake, a part 
of which was separated from tho rest by the priest, 
who burned it upon tho altar before the other part 
was eaten. The fourth species, which was baked in 
an oven, consisted of two kinds, being either thick 
unleavened cakes, or thin like wafers. In thick 
cAkes the flour and the Oil were kneaded ; but if they 
were thin, the oil was spread upon them in the form 
of the Greek kappa , before they were baked, or, as 
sOQte suppose, after they came out of the oven. 

'No meat-offering laid upon the altar was allowed 
by the law of Moses to be leavened ; nor was honey 
to be minglod with it, but simply a small portion of 
salt, tliat it might be seasoned. The meat-offerings 
were gei^rafly combined with other sacrifices, such 
as burnt-offerings or peace-offerings, but never with 
sin-offerings. The fifth species of meat-offering, 
which was presented alone, was either used in a cuss 
of extreme poverty, when the offerer was unable to 
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procure any other victim, or in the case of a wife 
suspected of unfaithfulness to her marriage vows. 
This, which was a humbler kind of meat-offering, 
consisted of the tenth part of nn ephah of barley - 
meal, without any oil or frankincense. It was sub- 
stituted in the case of the poor for a sin -ottering. 

Meat-offerings were cither public or private. The 
public meat-offerings were three in number: (1.) 
The twelve loaves of shew-bread t which were set be- 
fore tho Lord every Sabbath, And when removed 
were eaten by the priests. (2.) The two wave- 
loaves offered at Pentecost. (3.1 The first-fruits of 
the harvest. (See Harvest, Festival of.) The 
meat-offerings for private persons included the daily 
meat-offering of the high-priest ; the meat -ottering 
of initiation, which every priest was appointed to 
bring when lie entered upon his office ; the poor 
man's meat -ottering, which was accepted instead of 
a sin-offering ; and the meat-offering of the suspected 
wife. 

MEATS (Difference of). See Animals (Clean 
and Unclean). 

MECCA, the chief city of Arabia, and from time 
immemorial the sacred city of the Arabs. It has 
been alleged to have been built in the time of tho 
patriarchs shortly after If agar and her son had been 
dismissed from the house of Abraham. The Aina- 
lekitos are said to have founded the city, and to have 
taken lahinael and bis mother under their protec- 
tion. In a Bhort time the Amalekites were expelled 
by the proper inhabitants of the place, and Ibhmael, 
having married the daughter of the ruling prince, 
gave origin to the ancestors of the Arabs. Mecca 
is specially remarkable as containing the JtarnrLLAif 
(which see), or celebrated temple in which stands the 
Kaaua (which see). The city is also particularly 
famous as having Ikumi the birth-place of Moftammcd, 
the founder of the faith of Mini. Among the an- 
cient Arabians it was the resort of pilgrims from /ill 
parts of the peninsula, find such was the importance 
attache/1 to this rite of pilgrimage, that four months 
in every year were dedicated to the observance. 
Business was suspended, wars ceased, and multitudes, 
clad in the garb of pilgrims, repaired to tbo sacred 
city, went round the Kaaba Hoven times, in imita- 
tion of the angelic host, touched and kissed the 
•acred stone, drank and made ablutions at the well 
of Zernzem, in memory of Ishtnael, and having per- 
formed these hallowed ceremonies, the pilgrims re 
turned home to resume their wonted occupations. 
Mohammed, accustomed from his childhood t« re- 
vere the pilgrimage, and to attach a special sac red- 
ness to any one who had performed it, adopted the 
ceremony as a part of his own system, specially com- 
manding his followers to regard Mecca as holy 
ground, and to observe the pilgrimage as a sacred 
duty, if in their power to perform it. The city is 
thus described by Burckhardt : “ Mecca is in a nar- 
row, sandy valley, within hills of moderate elevation, 
barren, and wholly destitute of trees. Still it is 


more cheerful than most eastern cities, because the 
streets have purposely been made wide for the pas- 
sage of the pilgrims, but the only open spare is thu 
sacred enclosure. It is strange that a city that ex- 
ists only for pilgrims has no caravanserais to accom- 
modate them. The far-famed K/uilia, so called ns 
being nearly a cube, towers above all tho low, ttnt- 
roofed dwellings, though no more than forty fret 
high. From time immemorial a place of pilgrimage, 
its erection is traced up to Adam. Tho Deluge of 
course washed it away, and it is said to have been 
rebuilt by Abraham. Still the actual edifice has not 
tho. prcdtigc of antiquity, for it has been renewed 
eight times, and us far as could be with the old ma- 
terials, a reddish sandstone. Its unique appearance 
bears out the tradition that it has lieen scrupulously 
restored after the original design. The last was 
nearly washed away by a torrent which inundated 
the town, and the present was erected as late ns 
1C24, by Amuralh IV. ; and indeed whatever dig- 
nity it derives from the enclosing arcade it owes to 
the piety of the. Turkish Sultans. It was rebuilt 
while Mohammed was a private individual, and it is 
curious that he should have lieen the person chosen 
to lift the black htone into its place.” 

MECCA (Pilgrimage to), a sacred ordinance of 
the Mohimmedan religion, required to be observed 
*0 least once in a man’s life, but only provided he has 
sufficient means to defray the expenses of the. jour- 
ney. It is expressly commanded in the Aorti/i, and 
such was the importance which the Arabian prophet 
attached to the performance of this duty, that ho 
declared a believer neglecting this pilgrimage, if it 
was in his power to undertake it, might as well die a 
Jew or a Christian. From all parts of the East, 
accordingly, thousands of Mohan. ini dun devotees, 
having made all due preparation on the month 
Pu'lAvada, set out on their journey to Mecca. When 
within a few stages of the sacred city, they uhsuiuc 
tho Ihrani or sacred dress, consisting of ono piece of 
cloth wrapped round the loins, and another thrown 
over the shoulders. Some are clothed in this fashion 
from i he very commencement of their journey, but 
it is not imperatively required until the pilgrim ap- 
proaches the city, lie commences the ceremony 
with bathing and shaving the. head, lie then makes 
a prayer of two inclinations, asks a blessing on Ids 
undertaking, arid ends with the L*hil\ or a declara- 
tion of readiness to olx'y, whirl* ought lo be conti- 
nually in his mouth during the performance of the 
pilgrimage. He must kill no animals, not even the 
smallest insect, otherwise he must expiate his silt 
by tho sacrifice of a sheep. 'Die head must be un- 
covered, unless in the case of old age or sickness. Thf 
pilgrims are of both sexes, the only ground of ex 
emption from the Uadj being inability to undertake 
the journey, and it is declared by Moslem casuists, 
that even where a believer is incapable lie must per- 
form the duty by deputy, and pay all his expenses. 
To have accomplished the pilgrimage, and thus earned 
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-lie titlo of fffulji, w accounted one of tlio highest 
honours a man can attain in this world. For nearly 
ft quarter of a century flic pilgrimage was rendered 
impossible by the outrageous conduct of a heretical 
Mohammedan sect, called the C.uimathians (which 
soe), who attacked flu? caravans, plundered the holy 
city, and carried off* the black stone. It was again 
interrupted at a more recent period by the W ahabecs, 
who destroyed the tomb of the prophet, and commit- 
ted other neti of violence. Mohammed Ali, how- 
j ever, the energetic pacha of Egypt, reduced this re- 
■ helliouM trihe to subjection, and restored the pilgrim- 
age, which had for a time been discontinued. 

The numbers of pilgrims who annually resort to 
t ho sacred city Iihb been variously estimated, some 
rating them at 30,000, and others as high as 100,000. 
Iturckbardt calculated their amount when he was 
present at 70,000, and Lieutenant Burton at 50,000, 
the latter adding, that, in the following year, the 
number was reduced one half. The first act of the 
pilgrim when lie finds himself within the gates of 
Mecca, is to visit the mosque, where he commences 
his sacred exorcises. On entering, lie prays with 
four rakautn to salute the mosque, and in gratitude 
for having reached the holy city. He then goes for- 
ward and touches, and if the crowd permits his com- 
ing near enough, lie kisses the black stone, lie 
then commences the circuit, which ib repeated seven 
times, the first three rounds at a quick, and the 
Other four nt a more moderate pace, repeating all the 
while certain prayers, and at each circuit kissing 
both stones. Having completed the appointed cir- 
cuits, lie stands with outstretched arms and prays for 
the pardon of bis sins ; lie then performs two mkaats 
at Abraham's station, and drinks of the well of Zem- 
zem. “ He. is now conducted, ” borrowing the ac- 
count. of lhirckhardt the traveller, u to a small ascent, 
called the hill of Safa, to take the sat, that is, a walk 
along a level street, six hundred paces long, to Me- 
rono, a stone platform. He has to walk quick, and 
for a short space to run, and during the course, 
which is also repeated seven times, ho must pray 
aloud, lie may now shave bis bead ; but ns the 
course is fatiguing, that ceremony is generally postal 
poned. The course is in imitation of Hagar's run- 
ning backward and forward. It is indispensable to 
visit, on the ninth day, Mount Arafat, or knowledge, 
so called because Adam and Eve are said to have 
met hero, after their long separation, on their expul- 
sion from Paradise. It is meritorious to perform 
this expedition of six hours on foot ; somo were en- 
gaged in reciting the Koran or prayers, while the 
worldly and impenitent quarrelled with their camel 
drivers. The hill was ontirely covered, for in addi- 
tion to the pilgrims, the inhabitants of Mecca and of 
•lidda consider it their duty to attend. At three in 
the afternoon the Kadhi took his stand, and read a 
sermon till sunset, at intervals stretching forth hia 
hands to invoke the divine blessing on the immense 
multitude, who rent the air with shouting in return 


the Lank, ‘ Here we are at thy disposal, O God! 
Some were crying and beating their breasts. and 
confessing themselves to be grievous sinners, in the 
style of an American camp-meeting, while others 
mocked them, or smoked with oriental gravity, and 
some to intoxicatiou with forbidden hemp. The 
Kadhi's shutting his book was the signal for a gen- 
eral rush down the hill, as it iB thought meritorious 
in pilgrims to quicken their pace. The tents had 
been previously packed up, and the caravan was 
ready to return. According to a tiadition, there are 

600.000 beings present, angels making up the defi- 
ciency of human attendants The night wob passed 
at an intermediate station, Mnzdalifa, in prayer and 
reciting the Koran, and here a shorter sermon was 
read, between the dawn and sunrise. The multitude 
then returned to the valley of Mina, where each 
pilgrim throws, in three places, seven small pebbles, 
in imitation of Abraham, whom God is said to have 
instructed thus to drive away the devil, who endea- 
voured to interrupt bis prayer, and to tempt him to 
disobey the command to sacrifice his son. This 
ceremony over, they slay tlieir victims, and feast on 
them with their friends, giving what remains to the 
poor, but using no sacrificial rites, only saying, ‘In 
the name of the merciful God I' and *(«od is 
great V ” Burcklmrdt calculated that the pilgrims, on 
the occasion to which lie refers, must have sacrificed 

8.000 sheep and goats. 

After spending two days more on the sacred spot, 
on each of which they repeat the throwing of the 
pebbles, they now prepare for closing the pilgrim- 
age by shaving their heads, cutting their nails, and 
burying the hair and parings, after which they make 
a circuit of the Kaafai for the lust time, and perform 
once more the hurried walk from the. hill of Safa. 
The devotional spirit which the pilgrims display is 
often deeply touching, and amidst the thousands who 
are assembled every year in Mecca, there are num- 
bers who have come in the full expectation of being 
cured of their diseases, and not a few who, feeling 
their end approaching, wish to die within Bight ot 
the Biiitulhih, or house of God, or to breathe out 
their last sigh on holy ground. 

MECCA (Temple of). See Beitullah. 
MEDIATOR, one who interposes between two 
parties who are at variance, with the view of effecting 
a reconciliation. Iti Sacred Scripture it is applied 
to the Ixml Jesus Christ, who caine in as a daysman 
or Mediator between sinful man and his offended 
Creator. Thus in 1 Tim. ii. 5, wo are assured that 
“ there is one God, and one mediator between God 
And men, the man Christ Jesus. 1 ' No truth is more 
strikingly developed in aII the various forms of Pagan- 
ism, both ancient and modem, than this, that there 
Is a settled conviction in the mind of man of the 
necessity 1 V a Divine Mediator. In all ages, and in 
all nations, such an impression has invariably pre- 
vailed. The scriptural principle, that without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins, is a re- 
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cognised principle of the religion of nature, as well 
a# of revelation. The early prevalence of sacrifice, 
not only among the Hebrews, hut among the Canaan- 
ites, And other heathen nation#, showed in the plain- 
est and the most convincing manner, that the uni- 
versal belief of man has ever been, that it is only by 
the surrender of life that man can be again restored 
to the favour And friendship ami fellowship of his 
God. “ Whence then,” says Mr. Faber. “could 
originate this universal practice of devoting the first- 
born either of man or beast, and of ottering it up as 
a burnt-offering ? Whence bat from a deep and an- 
cient consciousness of moral depravation ? Whence 
but from some perverted tradition respecting the 
true Sacrifice, to be once offered for the sins of till 
mankind ? In the oblation of the first-born originally 
instituted by God himself, and faithfully adhered to 
both by Jew and. Gentile, we behold the death of 
Him who was the first-born of bis virgin-mother, ac- 
curately, though obscurely exhibited. And in the 
constant use of tire, the invariable scriptural emblem 
of wrath and jealousy, we view the indignation of 
t hat God who is a consuming fire, averted from our 
guilty race, and poured upon the immaculate head of 
our great Intercessor and Mediator.” 

Wc find the idea of a Mediator pervading the 
most aneient forms of heathenism. Thus in the an- 
cient religion of Persia, if Ormttzd and Ahvirnan are 
essentially at variance and struggling for the mas- 
tery, Mithras acts as Mediator between the two, de- 
fending man against Ahriimn and his dr vs, who are 
ever seeking to injure and even destroy him. In the 
early religion of India, we find in the Jtig-Vcda, the 
myth of Agni ) the mediator of the Aryans of the 
Indus. “He is the immortal among mortals, their 
companion, their cherished friend, their near kins- 
man, who seats himself beside their fires, ami upon 
whom they found Llmir hopes as upon a tire.” Here 
then is a mediator God, who becomes man for the 
good of humanity, the friend of mankind, their king, 
their prophet, their life, their sacrifice!*, their inter- 
cessor. There was no period, indeed, in the history 
of the Indo- Aryan people, when altars wcr« sot 
reared and sacrifices offered. In the Brahmaitic 
period, the notion of an external Mediator, who 
should manifest himself in human form, h* conveyed 


and America, os accomplishing wonderful cures 
The origin of this medal is thus described by tho 
AbW Lt* (v nil Km, in a work devoted to tho subject, 
which was published at Home in 1 ft.’lfj : “Toward 
the end of the year 18. *10, a well-bom young female, 
a noviciate in one of those conservatories which toe 
dedicated in Paris to the use of the poor and the 
sick, whilst in the midst of her fervour during her 
pra\m, saw a picture representing the most Holy 
Virgin (as she is usually represented under tho tit In 
of the Immaculate Conception), standing with open 
and extended anus : there issued from her hands rays 
of light like bundles, of u brightness which dueled 
her: and amidst those bundles, or dur*torn of rays, 
she distinguished that sonic 1 of the most remarkable 
fell upon a point of the globe which was under her 
eye. In uu instant she heard it voice, which said, 

‘ These raya arc symbolical of the graces which Mary 
obtains for men, and tins point of the globe on which 
they fall most copiously is Franco.' Around thin 
picture she read the following imocation, written in 
letters of gold: — *0 Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for us who have recourse to you. 1 Some, mo- 
ments after, this painting turned round, uml on tho 
re\4T8<5 she (the Kstatica) distinguished the letter M, 
surmounted by a little cross, and below it the most 
sacred hearts of Mary and Jesus. After the young 
girl had well considered the whole, tho voice, said, 
1 A medal must he struck, and tho perilous who wear 
it, and who shall say with dexotinn the. inscribed 
short prayer, shall enjoy the very special protection 
of the Mother of God. 1 *’ 

This supernatural intimation accordingly was 
obeyed, and, under direction of the archbishop ol 
Paris, a medal was struck, and a large supply was 
ready against the invasion of the cholera. Tim 
AIM gives a full account of the cures which the 
medal had effected, and the wonders it had wrought, 
winding up the whole by tho statement, “Finally, 
from nil parts we bear the most consoling facts. 
Priests full of the spirit of the Lord toll its, that 
these medals arc reviving religious feeling in cities 
as well ns country places. Vicars- General, who en- 
joy a well -merited consideration, as well for their 
piety, and even distinguished bishops, inform us that 
1 they have reposed every confidence in these medals, 


the avatars or incarnations of Vishnu. The saipt j and thev regard them as a means of Providence foi 


of the Chinese, who forms the principal subject of 
one of the books of Confucius, involves the same, 
idea, being a man who, by bis humility, his charity, 
his moral perfection, has become a God. He was a 
Divine man, the mediator between heaven and earth, 
who offered himself in sacrifice to conquer evil and 
take away sin from the world. Numberless in- 
stances might be adduced from the religions both of 
ancient and of modern times, which clearly point to 
the notion of a Mediator, as deeply embedded iu the 
human mind. 

MEDAL (Miraculous), a medal which is exten* 


awakening the faith which has slept so long in this 
our age.* ” 

MEDINA, a town in Arabia, held in considerable 
veneration among the disciples of Islihn, as being the 
burial-place of Mohammed. It occupies a far infe- 
rior place to Mecca in the estimation of the faithful. 
There is no obligation upon the pilgrims to visit Me- 
dina, and accordingly, few do so except the Turks in 
whose route it lies. The great mosque, which In- 
cludes tho prophet's tomb, is described as very 
splendid, being surrounded by numerous pillars of 
marble, jasper, and porphyry, on which letters of 


lively circulated among Romanists, both in Europe | gold are mscriWd in many places. The tomb HscW 
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irt plain, and on each side of it arc the tombs of the 
two early Caliph*, Abnbckr and Omar. Near this 
| spot alflo repose the ashes of Mohammed’s beloved 
| daughter, Fatimah, and of many of his companions 
who are revered an saint*. A visit to Medina is no 
donbt quite voluntary, hut such a visit raises the 
reputation of a pilgrim. 

MEDITKfNA (Laf. mederi \ to heal), a goddess 
worshipped by the ancient Unmans, as presiding 
over tlio healing art. An animal festival was cele- 
Orafcd in her honour. Sec next article. 

MKDJTKINALIA, a festival observed by the 
ancient Homans, every year on the 11th of October, 
when for the first, time the new wine was drunk, 
which was supposed to have a healing power, and 
therefore to he connected with the goddess Medj- 
tuina (which sec). 

MEDUSA, one of the Gordons (which see). 

MKGAUYZI, described by Strabo as eunuch 
priests in the temple of Artemis at EphcsiiB. 

MEG AC II A. Sue Kumenidkh. 

MEGALESIA (Gr. Meyatt theos, great goddessl, 
a festival celebrated at Koine in ancient times, in 
honour of CybeJc , the mother of the gods. It was 
observed annually in the month of April. The 
statue of the goddess was first introduced at Homo 
in ft. c. 203, but the festival did not begin to lie held 
until H. c. HU, at the completion and dedication of 
the temple in honour of Cyhulc. The Megalesia, 
consisting of games, feasting, ami rejoicing, com- 
menced on the At li of April, and continued for six 
days. To such an extent, however, did some Homan 
families carry their luxury and extravagance on this 
occasion, that it was found to bo necessary for the. 
government to issue ft public decree limiting the ex- 
penditure to a certain amount. The Mcgalesian 
di tie red from the Cireensimi games in being chiefly 
theatrical. The third day of the festival, indeed, 
was wholly devoted to scenic representations. At 
the games, which were presided over bv the curule 
wdiles, slaves were not allowed to be present, and 
the magistrates were dressed in purple robes. 

MEGALOCIIEM1, the highest rank of monks, 
or the order of the Perfect in the Greek church. 

MEGA R A (School of), a school of philosophy 
in anciont Greece. It was founded about u. c. 400, 
by Euclid, who, while ho had chiefly cultivated the 
logic of his maator Socrates, had previously studied 
with the Eleatics, and imbibed their principal doc- 
trines. lie is said to have limited truth to identical 
propositions. The Megartc school held all existence 
to be included In the primitive unity, but consider- 
ing the subject rather in a moral than in a metaphy- 
sical aspect, they maintained the absolute being to 
bo the absolute good. But their speculations, char- 
acterised rather by acuteness and subtlety than ac- 
curacy of thiukiug, appear to have produced no per* 
coptible influence on the mind of Greece. 

MEG1LLOTII, a division of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures adopted by the Jews, and including the Song 


of Solomon, Iiuth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, which they term the five rolls or volumes. 
There is a Targum on the Megilloth, which, how- 
ever, probably belongs to a late period, not earlier 
indeed than the sixth century. See Targum. 

MEGMA, an assembly or council of Imdms 01 
Doctors of the Law, among the Mohammedans. 

MEHD1VIS, a Mohammedan sect in India, who 
take their name from believing their Wafi or saint 
to have been the promised Mehdi or Mahdi (which 
see). This pretender, who claimed to be descended 
from Hosmn , the son of Ali, was bom at a small 
town near Benares, in the year of the Hegira 847, 
and declared himself at the black stone at Mecca 
about A. II. 900, to be the Mahdi or twelfth Iin&rn, 
an expe ctation of whose appearance pre\ails among 
the Mohammedans all over the East. After his 
death, which took place in Khomsan A. n. 910, lus 
followers dispersed without however surrendering 
their belief in the reappearance of their deceased 
leader as the long-expected Mahdi. This sect was 
subjected to a severe persecution by Auruiigzebe. 
They are still found in small communities in various 
parts of India, as in Gujorat, the Deccan, and 
Sindh. 

MEfLICHlUS, a surname of Znn as the god 
that can be propitiated, under which name altars 
were reared to him in various towns »>f Greece. It 
wtis also a surname of Dionysus, undei which he was 
worshipped in the island of Naxos. The term was 
applied, besides, to several deities, who were wont 
to lie propitiated by sacrifices offered at night. 

M El HUN, the term used to denote the oil of 
Oitrism (which see), in the Greek church. 

MKLACNIS, a surname of Aphroc/it^ under which 
she was worshipped at Corinth. 

MEL AN AEG IS, a surname of Dionysus, under 
which he was worshipped at Elcutherse and At 
Athens. 

MKLANCTHONIANS. See Adiaphokists. 

MELCAHTI1US, a god anciently worshipped by 
the Tyrians, being, as the word signifies, Lord of the 
city. From Herodotus we learn, that his temple was 
built at the same time with the city, and was en- 
riched with so many donations, and was so famous, 
that he wont thither on purpose to see it. 

MELCHISEDEK (The Order of), an order of 
priesthood mentioned by the Apostle Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as higher as well as more 
ancient than the order of the Aaronic priesthood 
under the Mosaic economy. Melchisedek appears 
to have been the only individual who held the office of 
high-pricst by Divine appointment before the giving 
of the law. And in the statement of the apostle that 
Jesus Christ was 44 a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchisedek,’" may be perceived a beautiful pro- 
priety, fox? unlike the Levitieal priesthood, the sacred 
office was combined with regal authority hi the case 
of Melchisedek, thus clearly pointing him out as a 
striking type of our High Priest, of whom it was pto 
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phesied by Zcchariah, 11 lie shall be a priest upon 
li»s throne ;” and, besides, the priesthood of Mol- 
chUedck was more honourable, being instituted pre- 
vious to, and independent of, the Mosaic economy, 
and one to which, as we learn from the reason- 
ing of the apostle in Heb. vii„ the LeviticAl priest- 
hood was distinctly subordinate; for separated, as 
Melchisedek is declared to have been in point of de- 
scent from all around him, be is considered as receiv- 
ing tithes from those who, though not yet born, were 
represented by their progenitor Abraham. “ And,” 
says the apostle, “ as 1 may so sav, Levi also who re- 
ceived tithes, paid tithes in Abraham thus distinct- 
ly admitting the superiority of the priesthood of Mel- 
cliisedek to their own ; and the reasoning in the sub- 
sequent verses displays to us still more dearly tbe 
striking propriety of our Lord's connection with this 
order in preference to that of Aaron. 41 For if,” he 
argues, “ perfection,” or, in other words, the perfec- 
tion of the whole Divine economy in regard to our 
world. “ had been by Hie Levitical priesthood/* under 
whom they received the law, in which they seemed 
to rest as the consummation of the whole scheme; 
if such had been the case, 44 what further need was 
there that another priest should rise after the order 
of Molehisedek and not after the order of Aaron/* 
If the Divine purposes are fully accomplished in 
the law, why change the order of the priesthood, 
since such a change, as the apostle remarks, must 
bring along with it a “ change also of the law.” Hv 
this mode of reasoning we are not only taught that 
the whole of the Jewish economy has been abrogated 
by the gospel, but we are presented with a most in- 
teresting view' of the priesthood of Christ. He wu* 
not called after the order of Aaron, fur this simple 
reason, that he would have thereby formed a part of 
an imperfect and symbolical system, and thus the 
antitype would have been confounded with the 
type. And by his connection with the order of Mol- 
chiscdek. our High Priest was identified with an 
economy independent of the temporary institutions 
of Moses, and, accordingly, it is said, “ He was 
made not after the law of a carnal cominandmbnt, 
but after the power of an endless life.” And though 
the law having accomplished its purposes was abro- 
. gated, and, of course, the institution of the priest- 
hood destroyed, this man, being independent, not 
merely of death, by which the functions of individual 
priests were terminated, but being independent of 
the whole order of the Levitical priesthood, notwith- 
standing of its dissolution, 44 this man,” it may well 
be said, 44 because be continueth ever hath au un- 
changeable priesthood/’ And in the very nature of 
his consecration was involved the everlasting dura- 
bility of his priestly office, for the decree of appoint- 
ment by Jehovah was couched in these words : 
u Thou art a Priest for ever after the older of Mel- 
chisedek and being confirmed in this everlasting 
appointment by the oath of Him with whom there 
is no variableness neither shadow of change, we are 


brought to the comfortable ami delightful conclusion 
that we have an everlasting and unchangeable High 
Priest, appointed of God as was Aaron, but called 
after the order of Melehlsedek. 

MIH/H II S.ltt>EKlANS, a sect of Christians whirl 
arose in tlu* second century, deriving their name 
from the fact that they held Mclchisedck to be the 
power of God, and superior to Christ ; and that he 
Histained the office of an intercessor for the angels 
in heaven as Christ for men on earth. This sect 
was afterwards revived in Egypt bv the HlKttAClTKS 
(which hee\ who maintained still further that Aid- 
chisedek was the Holy Ghost 

MELCHITE Clili KOI 1 , a name applied to the 
Greek-Catholic church, or to thoso Romanists ill 
A ‘da who are. attached to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Greek church The American missionaries 
estimate the total number of the Melchites at Uv 
tween 30,000 ami 40,000 souls, having 12 bishops 
and 180 priests. The term Melchites, which is de- 
rived from the Syriac word unMa % n king, was 
applied in the sixth century as a term of reproaeh 
by the Jacobite# to the orthodox Greeks, implying 
that they were king-follower.**, or that it was impe- 
rial iulluonee alone which led them to subscribe 
to tbe canons of the council of Cluile.cdon, con 
damning the Emychian heresy. The name thus com- 
menced in scorn has been appropriated to those eon 
verts to Rome who still observe the ceremonies of 
the Greek ritual. This community probably origi- 
nated in the labours of the Jesuits at Aleppo, in the 
seventeenth century, who perceiving the unwilling- 
ness of their converts to conform In the Latin church, 
with their usual duplicity mid cunning, persuaded 
the Pope to sanction a compromise, whereby the 
Melchite. church should acknowledge the authority of 
Rome, but adhere to the liturgical rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Eastern church, renouncing, however, 
the characteristic dogma of the Greeks, that the pro- 
cession of tlm Holy .Spirit is from the Father only. 
In all other points they conform to the Eastern 
church. They keep firmly by the “old style,” and 
regulate all their feasts and fasts by the Oriental 
calendar. In all their churches in Syria they con- 
duct Divine service in the Arabic, which is the ver 
nacular tongue. They receive the communion in 
both kinds, and use unleavened bread in the Lord’s 
Supper. Their priest *• are permitted to marry before 
ordination ; but their bishops must remain unmar- 
ried. No restriction is put upon the laity in the use 
of the Sacred Scriptures. I >r. Wilson, in his 1 I *mUi 
of the Bible/ mentions them as 44 amongst the most 
liberal and intelligent native Christians in the East.” 

The adherents of the Melchite church are chiefly 
found at Aleppo and Damascus, particularly at the 
latter town, where tiie patriarch resides. Their ca- 
thedral at Damascus, which is remarkably splendid, 
is thus described by Mr. Graham in a letter to Dr. 
Wilson : 44 The building inside is elegant, and on 
festival days, when brilliantly lighted up, the scene 
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is grand and imposing. The Hum* is beautifully varie- 
gated marble. The roof is ornate and lofty, i* sup- 
ported by a row of stately marble column a on either 
band os you go in, and between those and the ex- 
terior wall* arc the female galleries. Scat* there 
are none, nave a few chairs around the wall* and en- 
circling the altar. Hundreds, I might almost nay a 
thousand, silver lamps fill the house with insufferable 
brightness ; while priests, clothed in rich Oriental 
costume, are walking in solemn procession, and till- 
ing the house with incense almost insufferably pleas- 
ing, and accomplishing the service luifore the altar 
and in the neighbouring recesses. The people, mean- 
time, are not idle. There is no order. They go 
and come just as they please. Some are kneeling 
and beating their brows before the picture of a fa- 
vourite saint ; others are gazing on the Virgin and 
her infant, and muttering inarticulate prayers ; some 
arc squatting on the marble, crossing, and bowing, 
and adoring before a hirsute monk of the olden 
time; some are standing upward making awkward 
genuflect ions, and at intervals prostrating their fore- 
heads on the stone floor; some art* talking with one 
another; all are intent, each at his own business 
whatever if, is, and all is done aloud or in a mumb- 
ling muttering voice. Quiet silent prayer is not 
known or practised in the East. The bolls are ring- 
ing, tho priests are reading the service with a loud 
voice, and with the rapidity of lightning tho censers 
are waving to and fro, filling the house with odours ; 
the people are kneeling, standing, sitting, muttering 
prayers, talking, prostrating, weeping, sighing, beat- 
ing their breasts, making the common prayer (so 
called.) —a scene of sound arid confusion without par- 
allel, save in the synagogues of Safed and Tiberias." 

There are two orders of monk* among the Greek 
Catholics in Syria, and connected with the monastic 
establishments there aro no fewer than 250 monks 
and 90 nuns, while the number of regular priests be- 
longing to the body, in so far as Syria is concerned, 
does not exceed fifty-five. Tho people are more 
generally able to read than the other Christians, 
though the Greek Catholics have fow schools of 
their own. Some years ago a college was founded 
for the sect, but the building having been destroy- 
ed during the Druze war, it has never been re- 
built. l)r. Wilson mentions having found a section 
of the Melchite church in Egypt also ; and At Cairo, 
lie tolls us, ho was introduced to their bishop, who 
is said to have under his superintendence about 4,000 
souls. 

In other parts of the Bast tho Greek Catholics 
conform to the Romish church more completely than 
their brethren in Syria, and in public worship they 
use not the Greek, but the Latin ritual. At Con- 
stantinople there are 500 families belonging to this 
*oct, chiefly the. remains of Italian conquests in tho 
East, a„d most of them emigrants from foreign coun- 
tries. Unwilling to acknowledge the authority of 
the Armenian Catholic patriarch, who, by his finnan, 


is head of all the Catholics, they made application to 
the Porte for permission to choose a head of then 
own. The petition was granted, and thus the Greek 
Catholics became an independent sect iu Turkey, 
and chose a Mussulman as their deputy to commu- 
nicate in their behalf with the Porte. Thus docu 
merits are issued in the name of the community 
called I^atinH ; they follow the Roman rite ; and Ro- 
man priests baptize, confess, and bury them, though 
they are recognized subjects of the Turkish govern- 
ment. They are independent both in civil and ec- 
clesiastical affairs, being ruled civilly by a Mussul- 
man, and ecclesiastically by an Italian bishop and 
vicar -apostolic sent from Rome to be their ruler in 
spiritual matters under the Pope. 

MELETE, the name of one of the Muses (which 
see). 

MELETIANS AT ANTIOCII. Amid tire vio- 
lent dissensions caused throughout the East by tho 
Arian controversy in the fourth century, the Church 
of Antioch was subjected for a long period to the 
most agitating trials. About A. I>. .'130, Eustathius, 
bishop of Antioch, had been deposed from his office 
by the Eimhiam i, a branch of the Anti-Nicene party, 
hut a majority of the members of the church still ad- 
hered to him. A series of Arian bishops, however, 
succeeded the deposed prelate, and the Christian - of 
Antioch were split into two parries, some separating 
themselves meanwhile from the church, and worship- 
ping as a distinct community, under the name of 
Kimtatjuans (which see), while others, though 
mainly agreeing in sentiment with the scccders, pre- 
ferred submitting to the Arian bishops who were 
thrust upon them against their will. Athanasius, 
when passing through Antioch ori his return from 
his second exile, acknowledged the Eustalhians as, 
iu his view, more consistent in their actings than tho 
Arianizing party. On the translation of Eudoiius, 
a. d. 5fi0, from the bishopric of Antioch to that of 
Constantinople, Meletius, then bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia, was chosen as his successor. This man, 
who had risen to considerable fame, had been brought 
up iu the communion of the Arians, and as one of 
l heir party, he had been appointed to the see of Se- 
baste, and now promoted to the see of Antioch, 
chiefly at the instigation of Acacius. Being natu- . 
rally of a mild, amiable, and benevolent disposition, 
taking no part in the angry controversies which were 
carried on around him, but calmly and faithfully 
labouring iu his ministerial work, the Arians and 
Arianizers of his day mistook his silent and gentle 
demeanour for an acquiescence in their heretical 
views. But Meletius was hot long in undeceiving 
them. The circumstances in which he unexpectedly % 
showed his entire sympathy with the orthodox party, 
are thus detailed by Dr. Newman in his • Arians of 
the FourtlrCentury : ’ « On the new patriarch's arri- 
val at Antiocli, he was escorted by the court bishops, 
and his own clergy and laity, to the cathedral. De- 
sirous of solemnising the occasion, the Emperor him- 
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aelf had condescended to give the text, on which the 
assembled prelates were to comment. It was the 
celebrated passage from the Prnverlw, in which Ori- 
gen has piously detected, and the A nuns perversely 
stifled, the great article of our faith; ‘the Lord hath 
created [possessed] Me in the beginning of His ways, 
oefore His works of old.' George of Laodicea, who, 
on the departure of Euxodius, lmd rejoined the Eu- 
stibians, opened the discussion with n dogmatic ex- 
planation of the words. A cue i us followed with that 
ambiguity of language., which was the characteristic 
of his school. At length the patriarch arose, and to 
the surprise of the assembly, with a subdued manner, 
and in measured words, avoiding indeed the Nicenc 
Homoousion, but accurately fixing the meaning of 
his expressions, confessed the true Catholic tenet, so 
long exiled from the throne ami altars of Antioch. A 
scene followed, such as might la* expected from the 
excitable temper of the Orientals. The congregation 
received his discourse with shouts of joy; when the 
Arian archdeacon of the church running up, placed 
his hand before his mouth to prevent his speaking; 
on which Mtlwius thrust out his hand in sight of 
the people, and raising fir*t three fingers, and then 
one, symbolized the great truth which he was unable 
to utter. The consequences of this bold confession 
might he expected. Meletius was banished, ami a 
fresh prelate appointed, Euzoius, the friend of Arius. 
But an important advantage resulted to llic orthodox 
cause by this occurrence; the Catholics and heretics 
were no longer united in one communion, and the 
latter were thrown more into the position of schisma- 
tics, who had rejected their own bishop. Such was 
the state of tilings, when the death of Constantins 
occasioned the return of Meletius, and the convoca- 
tion of the council of Alexandria, in which his case 
was considered.*' 

Thus scarcely a month had elapsed after his cn- 
L.Jice on the see of Antioch, when Meletius found 
himself deposed and in exile. Eustathius in the 
meantime had died, but his party suspecting Mele- 
tius of A nanism, from the character of the persons 
who had procured him his bishopric, remained aloof 
from him, and continued as a separate body under 
the presbyter Paulinas, who had officiated for some 
time as their pastor. Lucifer of Cagliari, who was sent 
to Antioch to heal the disputes, widened the bnv&h 
among the orthodox by ordaining Paulinus as bishop 
of the Eustat liiaris. Thus was laid the foundation of 
a schism of the most important kind, the Western 
and the Alexandrian churches declaring in favour of 
Paulinus, and the Oriental church chiuHy in favour 
of Meletius. It had been the earnest desire of the 
Alexandrian council to combine the two sections of 
the orthodox party by uniting the Eustathians and 
the Meletians, but their wishes and their exertions 
were frustrated by the rash conduct of Lucifer, who 
afterwards gave rise to another schism, founding a 
separate party in the church, called the Lucifewans 
( which see), which lasted about fifty years. 


The Mulct ian schism continued for a long pe- 
riod. Athanasius and the Egyptian churches fra- 
ternized with the Eustathians, ami all the more 
ns Meletius refused to communicate with Athana- 
sius. In this opposition to the Meletians, the 
Egyptian were joined by tho Western churches 
ami those of Cyprus. The Eastern Christians, on 
the contrary, adhered firmly to the Mulct inn party. 
Meletius presided at the second general council at 
Constantinople A. n. 381, and from his miernbUi 
age, as well as his consistent opposition for many 
years to the Avian heresy, In* was selected by the 
Emperor Theodosius to consecrate Gregory of Na- 
zianzen bishop o<* Constantinople. I hiring the sit- 
tings of the council, Meletius died, and Chrysostom 
deeming this a favourable, time for putting an end to 
the unseemly schism which had for many years rent 
in twain the orthodox party, successfully exerted his 
influence with the Egyptian ami Western churches 
in favour of Flavian, the successor of Meletius, and 
thus terminated the Melelinn schism. 

MELETIANS IN EGYPT, the name of a party 
which existed in the Christian church in Egypt in 
the third mid fourth centuries, ami which was headed 
by Meletius, bishop of Lvcnpolis. in tho Tlicbaid, 
Tho dispute which led to tho formation ol this 
schism had regard to the, best mode of proceeding 
ecclesiastically in tho case of those Christians who 
had fallen away during the Diocletian persecution. 
The. subject had been already discussed under tho 
Deciau persecution, and Cyprian had laid down the 
principle (hoc Lai»ski> CiihiuTIank). that all who 
had in any way departed from the faith should he 
excluded from the fillowship of the church until 
peace was completely restored, and if lip till that 
time they had manifested a spirit of sincere conti i 
tion, they should then, hut not before, be delivered 
from church censure. Meletius, who had been 
thrown into prison for the cause of Christ, main- 
tained among his fellow-prisoners the. principles 
which had been previously taught by Cyprian ; while 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, pleaded for a more 
lenient course, particularly towards Christian slaves, 
who had been compelled by tluir masters to Oiler 
sacrifice instead of them. This latter prelate had 
for some special reasons abandoned his Hock for 
a time, and Meletius having obtained his freedom 
from prison, exercised his authority in Egypt as the 
second metropolitan, in tho absence of the bishop 
Peter, and travelling through the whole diocese ot 
the Alexandrian patriarch, lie ordained and excom- 
municated at pleasure. u He. did not recognize,” 
says Neander, •« the official power of those to whose 
charge, as Perio(feut<r. t or visitors, the bishop Peter 
of Alexandria had committed the destitute commu- 
nities. Their different views respecting the proper 
mode of treating those who had fallen, of who liad 
become suspected of denying God in some way or 
other, was here, too, probably made a subject of dis- 
cussion, or at lea>t used as a pretext; since th« 
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Mule tinns boasted of representing the pure church 
of the martyrs. Four Egyptian bishops, among the 
imprisoned confessors, declared themselves firmly 
against the arbitrary proceedings of Meletius, who, 
however, took no not ice of fliiH protestation. Thu 
[ bishop Peter of Alexandria issued a writing to the 
| Alexandrian church, wherein lie. bade all avoid fel- 
| lowship with him, until the matter could be more 
closely investigated in connection with other bishops ; 
and at length he excluded him — probably after his 
own return — from the functions of the episcopal 
office, and from the fellowship of his church, as a 
disturber of the peace of the communities. Also, 
subsequently to the martyrdom of the bishop Peter, 
A. i). 311, and in the time of the bishop Alexander, 
under whom the Arian controversies broke out, this 
schism still continued to exist." 

Epiphttiiiufi says, that when Melctius was deliver- 
ed from prison, he was banished to the mines of 
Phamon in Arabia Petnea ; and it would appear that 
even while thus labouring as a slave, lie diffused bis 
principles among bis follow-bondmen. He ordained 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and kept his fol- 
lowers a distinct body under the title of ‘ the Church 
of the Martyrs. 1 At length the council of Nice, 
A. I). 325, found itself necessitated to take into con- 
sideration the best mode of putting an end to the 
Moletian schism. The subject was fully discussed, 
and after careful deliberation, the council decided 
that Molotius should still be permitted to hold the 
title of bishop of Lycopolis, without, however, hav- 
ing power to ordain either in the city or the country. 
It was arranged, however, that the clergy who had 
been already ordained by Meletius should retain 
their offices, but should bo regarded as inferior in 
rank to those who had received ordination at the 
hands of tho bishop of Alexandria. Meletius died 
soon after the council of Nice, and his followers hav- 
ing after their lender’s death refused to submit to the 
decrees of tho council, were persecuted bv the bishop 
of Alexandria. John Arcnph was chosen to succeed 
ns leader of tho sect, and under him tho schism con- 
tinued. But it was not very creditable to the Melc- 
tians, nor favourable to tbeir reputation for ortho- 
doxy, that they co-operated with the Ariana in 
opposing Athanasius. This schism did not termi- 
nate before the fifth century. In the account we 
have given of the Moletian schism, we havo chiefly 
followed tho statements of Epiplianius, in preference 
to those of Athanasius, who was the avowed enemy 
both of Meletius and his party. 

M ELI BCE A, a surname of Persephone (which 
see). 

MELTCERTES. See Palaf.mon. 

M ELINA} A, a surname of APHRODITE (which 
sec). 

METJSSA, a priestess of the Delphian Apo So. 
It whs also a surname of Artemis as the goddess of 
the moon. 

MELISSA!, tho nymphs who nursed the infant 


Zeus. The word came afterwards to be applied to 
priestesses in general, and more especially to those 

of Derneter, 

MELITENIAN LEGION. See Legion (The 
Thundering). 

MEL1TON1ANS, a heretical Christian sect which 
arose in the early part of the fifth century, founded 
by a person named Melito, of whom all that has been 
ascertained is, that he taught the strange doctrine 
that God is corporeal, having a body like man, and 
this he founded on the statement of Sacred Scripture, 
that man was originally created in the image of 
God. See Anthropomorphites. 

MELLONA, a divinity among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who was believed to be the protector of 
honey. 

MELPOMENE, one of the nine Museb (which 
see). 

MELPOMENUS, a surname of IXonyeus at 
Athens. 

MEM OKI A, a name given among the ancient 
Christians to a church built over tbe grave of a mar- 
tyr, and intended to be n memorial of him. 

ME MR A, a word often used by tbe Chaldee Para- 
phrases on the Books of Moses. It denotes literally 
tho Word, and is substituted instead of the sacred 
name of Jehovah, while they attribute to it all the 
attributes of the Deity. Some suppose that by the 
Memra they meant the Second Person of the Tri- 
nity, more especially as it was Afemra } they tell us, 
who appeared to Abraham at Mamre, to Jacob at 
Bethel, and to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

MEN, a god among the ancient Phrygians, who 
presidod over the months. 

MENAX)N, a Service-Book in the Greek church, 
which contains the hymns and particular services for 
the saints, and for the festivals as they occur in the 
year according to the calendar. It includes also an 
account of the life and actions of each saint added to 
his particular office. The whole work consists of 
twelve volumes folio, being one volume for each 
month. 

MENAGYRTA5, a name applied to the Agyrtab 
( which see), or priests of the goddess Cybele, because 
every month (Gr. men,) they made their collections 
from the people. 

MENANDRIANS, the followers in the fimt cen- 
tury of Menander, the disciple and successor, as wa a 
alleged, of Simon Magus. From the testimony of 
I rename, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, we leant that 
Menander claimed to be one of the JEkms sent from 
the upper world, or the Pleroma, to succour the souls 
which were enduring here in material bodies, and to 
enable them to bear up rgainst the machinations and 
the violence of those demons by whom the world is 
governed. He promised to his followers that if 
baptised iif his name, they would be incorruptible 
and immortal, and have the benefit of an immediate 
resurrection. Epiplianius says, that this heresy was 
•0 absurd, that it never prevailed to any great extent 
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Its founder died a. d. 80, aud nothing more was 
heard of his strange doctrines. See Simokiaks. 

MENDASANS, or Mendai Ijaiii, disciples of 
John the Baptist, sometimes called nUo Christians 
of St. John, but better known in ecclesiastical his- 
tory as Hemero- Baptists, or daily Baptists, from their 
frequent washings. In 1780, M. Norberg, a Swede, 
read to the Royal Society of Gottingen a memoir in 
referenco to this sect, which was supplemented in 
the following year by some observations from M. 
Walch, tending to prove their identity with the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist. Their language ap- 
proaches that of the Talniudical Jews, being evi- 
dently a dialect of the Chaldee or Syriac. There 
are found near Bussora, a city between Arabia and 
Persia, irom 20,000 to 25,000 families belonging to 
this sect. On inquiry M. Norberg ascertained that 
there was a branch of the Memtaans still existing in 
Syria at El Mcrkab, about a day’s journey east of 
Mount Libanus. They call themselves Galileans, 
and their number is said to amount to about 14,000. 
M. Norberg received an interesting account of this 
people from Gertnanus Conti, a Maronite of Mount 
Lebanon, who wah deputy of his patriarch in Syria. 
Wo quote the words of Conti as taken from his own 
mouth by M. Norberg: 41 These Galileans formerly 
dwelt, in sufficient wealth and plenty, in that which 
is called the Holy Land ; but about a century and a 
half ago, they quitted that country to settle in a 
tract of Libanus called Mercab. They claim John 
the BaptUt as their founder, and seem to hold a mid- 
dle station between Jews and ChrirtLians. The fol- 
lowing are their rites. He who presides in sacred 
things, wears a vest and tiara both of camel’s skin. 
They also take honey and locusts, alternately, sacra- 
mentally : which are distributed as consecrated ele- 
ments to the worshippers present, and are sent to the 
absent, equally, as a religious rite : both these kinds 
of food being taken with the greatest reverence. 
The day on which this is done is held sacred. It is 
proper to abstain from worldly occupations, whether 
of business or of pleasure. A few words are aljow- 
od, but those pious: and if more, they rotate to the 
fame subject. So also, once a-month, they have an 
exhortation in their place of worship; and to this 
they flock with eagerness. The chief topic of tills 
discourse is the ‘Light of the World,’ always intro- 
duced with sentences like those of the Evangelist, 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 1 This they apply 
to John, and deny to Jesus, Messiah ; whom they do 
hot allow to be Son of God, but a prophet, and a fob 
lower of John. Their places of worship are void of 
all ornament. They contain neither pictures nor 
statues. 

“Baptism, the rite of initiation, is performed in 
the open air, in a large vessel, a mat serving as a 
scree n to the place, at the earliest dawn of day : the 
middle part of the day is proper to honey and locusts : 
and, at the dose, at the time of divine worship, they 
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light lamps and caudles, and solemnly repeat these | 

words: 1 John , whom we here worship ns our father. j 
(institutor) wo beseech thee to be propitious to us ; ! 
to protect us from every hostile power, ami to on- \ 
lighten our minds with the light of the true religion, j 
as thou hast commanded us to light these lumina 
ries.’ After discharging this duty, whoever can 
proceeds to partake of the sacrament already de- 
scribed. Those also who are detained at home do 
the same; although the duty be done in private. 
Twice a- week, t. e. on Sunday and Thursday, this is 
never omitted. And the priest, whether standing at 
the altar, or going up into the pulpit, puts on hia 
official clothing for the shoulders and the head. 

He also holds in his hand a stall'; and delivers an 
exhortation beginning in the Galilean language, but 
proceeding in Arabic. Of their ancient, language 
all, except the priests, and a few who have learned 
it. arc extremely ignorant. Bur. they can say prayers 
by memory, and can repeal certain passages from 
the sacred volume; during which time the doom are 
closed, and proper persons are placed at the entrance. 
During the whole time the utmost respect and silence 
is preserved : the head of the devout is inclined for- 
wards, and the lmnds are folded together. 

“ Besides this, they also dedicate to Jo/m four fes- 
tival dins in a-yoar. On the first, which is his 
birth-day, they dress wheat, they eat grapes, nuts, 
honey, and locusts, with other tilings intermingled. 
And this, in large dishes filled to the brim, it is cus- 
tomary freely to offer, or to place before one another. 
Nor do they take any other food than this during 
this day. Alter this, the whole having been well 
prepared, having been sanctified by prayer, and 
liai ing gone round the whole congregation (of whi< h 
every person present takes part of this vegetable 
fare into ins own dish, raising his head and singing) 
they all make a liberal donation to the priest. 

“ On that day, when John instituted his Baptism, 
they repeat this sacred ordinance. They proceed in 
a body to the water, and among them one who hears 
a standard; also, the priest, dressed in his camel’s 
hair ornaments, holding a vessel of water in his hand 
(hydria in mann ct*l) be sprinkles each person singly 
as he cornea out of the river, saying, ‘ J renew your 
baptism in tbe name of our father and saviour John : 
who in this manner baptized the Jews in the Jordan, 
and saved them ; he shall save you also. I-ast of all, 
he immerge* himself in the water, for his own salva- 
tion. After this, the whole assembly resort to the 
place of worship, singing hymns, where they partake 
of honey and locusts, administered by the priest. 

“And further, ou the day on which John was de- 
capitated, every one laments At the place of worship 
in these mournful terms : * Our most excellent leader 
was on this day slain by command of Herod, and his 
cruelty !— well he deserves to be consumed (by fire). 

O God, hear us !' 

“ Finally, On that day when, as it is believed, John 
slew a dragon of wonderful sice, which issued from 
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the Lake of Tiberias, and <1^1 much mischief, th«*y 
practise a ceremony of leading their cattle and sheep 
in troops round the place of worship, with great joy. 
Hut the memory of thin miracle is celebrated in On 
lilee by those who have ability and wealth sufficient ; 
they resort, to the spot barefooted ; taking their sick 
with them, who hope to recover health by favour of 
their patron ; and when arrived there, they lay them 
in the place of worship. This they do in their old 
residence, which is distant a day’s journey from 
Mount Tabor.” 

l)o la Valla supposes that these Christians may 
possibly be the remains of the ancient .Tews who re- 
ceived the baptism of John the Baptist. They 
allege, indeed, that from biin they received their 
faith, their religious books, and their customs. Hut 
their religion seems to bear a later date, being evi- 
dently a compound of the Jewish, Christian, and 
Mohammedan systems, and the Arabian prophet is 
actually mentioned by name in Home of their books. 
The chief of their sacred writings is called Divan, 
which, however, contains no history of the sect, but 
chiefly moral and spiritual treatises. M. Norbcrg, 
after an investigation of the subject for forty years, 
published five volumes quarto of their writings,— 
181-5 — 1818. 

MENDKLSOHNIANS. See Anti-Talmumsts, 
Jkwh (Modern). 

MENDES, a deity worshipped among the ancient 
Egyptians in the town of Mendos, which was si- 
tuated at the Mendesiau month of the Nile. This 
god was worshipper! under the emblem of a trout, 
which, according to Jablontiki, denotes the genera- 
tive power of nature, especially of the sun. There 
is no doubt, however, that the term M endes was 
used to describe both the hieroglyphicul goat and the 
holy city of Tan. The worship of Men ties was 
afterwards transferred from Northern to Southern 
Egypt, and the name of the deity was changed to 
Mont. 

MENDICANT ORDERS. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, two men, in different places 
about the same time, conceived the idea of founding 
a new religions society on an entirely novel princi- 
ple, which was, that all the members should subsist 
wholly upon alms. To establish this kind of com- 
munism, Francis of Assisi organized an institution of 
Mendicant friars in Italy under the name of Fran- 
ciscans (which see)'; and a short time afterwards 
Dominic, a native of Castile in Spain, formed an- 
other fraternity of the saino kind in the south of 
France, which received the name of Dominicans 
(which see). Both these communities bound them- 
selves to possess no property, either individually or 
in common, but to depend for their livelihood on-* 
tircly upon begging, and never to acquire even in 
this way more than wa< sufficient for the supply pf a 
single day. The see of Rome, at Bret, declined to 
countenance the movement, but it was so generally 
warded with favour by the people, that in A. J>. 1203, 


Innocent 111., found himself obliged to sanction tbs 
society and rule of the Franciscans; and in A. D 
1216, his successor, Honornis III., confirmed flit 
order of the Dominicans. These societies rapidly 
obtained extensive popularity. The Mendicant 
monks found ready access to all claves of society, 
even the humblest. They knocked at every door, 
entered every cottage, accommodated themselves to 
the manners and even the prejudices of the working 
classes. To extend their influence still more widely 
they adopted the plan of admitting the laity to a 
connection with their society under the name of Ttr* 
tiaries, such persons being hound bv no monastic 
vow, but simply pledged to promote, as far as possi- 
ble, the interests of the order lo which they had be- 
come attached, while they themselves were Jiving in 
the world and engaged in their ordinary occupations 
In the middle J the thirteenth century there was 
almost no place, certainly no province, in which the 
Dominicans and Franciscans had not their Tcrtiaries. 
and thus the Mendicants exceeded in influence all 
other monks. 

The high estimation in which the new orders were 
held led to the increase of their numbers to such an en- 
ormous extent, that all Europe swarmed with begging 
monks, and they became a burden, not only to the 
people, but to the church itself. It soon appeared 
to be absolutely necessary to check the enormous 
growth of these monastic establishments. Hope 
Gregory X., accordingly, in a council which he an- 
htmblod at Lyons in 1272, decreed the suppression 
of all tins religious orders which had sprung up since 
the days of Innocent III., arid thus the ■* extravagant 
multitude of Mendicants,” ns Gregory described 
them, was reduced within narrow limits, including 
only the Dominicans, the Fi'ouciscans, the Carmel- 
iUs, and the hermits of St. Augustine or AugnMinian 
Monks. And the reason for this papal interference 
had becomo so strong as to force itself upon the at- 
tention even of the most careless observer. Their 
progress, both in numbers and influence, was not only 
rapid, but for a time wholly unimpeded. Young 
men, even of the higher classes of society, eagerly 
connected themselves with one or other of the Men- 
dicant orders. They threatened, in fact, to overthrow 
the established constitution of the church and the fun- 
damental rules of the universities. One seat of learn- 
ing, however, that of Paris, at length set itself to resist 
the unreasonable encroachments of the Mendicants 
Pope Alexander IV. issued several bulls deciding in 
their favour against the Parisian university, which, 
in its turn, was ably defended by William of St. 
Amour, who denounced the monks as precursors of 
Antichrist, as mock-sainU and hypocrites, having no 
other aim than to bring the whole influence of the 
church under their control. A controversy now 
ensued, the cause of the Mendicants being supported 
by some of their most distinguished men, such at 
Bonavcntura, Albertua Magnus, and Thomas Aqui- 
nas. The monks prevailed, and tlie work which 
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WMliam of St. Amour wrote against them wa* con- nineteen propositions, which they marked as hcrcti- \ 
liemned by Alexander IV. in 1255. while he him* cal, and sent them to Kome that they might there j 
•elf was banished from France, but was nAer wants be condemned. In the course of the following year. ! 
prought back from exile under Clement IV. The accordingly. Gregory XI. issued three bulls, declar j 
contest on the subject of the Mendicant friars now ing the uinoteen propositions to be heretical, and 1 
pissed away, but the university of Paris still main- some of them to be not only inconsistent with the i 
tabled the same spirit of freedom which had long Catholic faith, but subversive of public order. Thus, j 
characterized its teamed men. at the instigation of the Mendicant friars, the Tope ; 

Abuses of the most flagrant kind sprung up among called upon the king, the bishops, and the nniver- j 
the Mendicants, which attracted the notice even of sity of Oxford to proceed against Wycliflb, and had j 
their warmest admirers and friends. Thus Bonaven- nor the duke of Lancaster placed himself at the bead 
turn, when appointed in 125*5 general of his order, of his protectors the reformer's career would have 
published a circular letter addressed to the presiding been brought to an immediate and violent tormina* 
officers in the several provinces, calling upon them lion. To llu> last lie loudly protested against the 
to do their utmost to remove the abuses which lmd Mendicant orders. As he lay on a sick bed in 137!), 
crept in. Amid all the corruptions, however, which they dispatched a deputation to admonish him in 
were gradually introduced into the Mondicant orders, view of death to retract what he had said against 
the main idea on which they were founded, that of them. Too weak to rise from his hod, Wycliflc caused 

evangelical poverty, became so predominant in its in- his attendants to raise him up. and collecting his last 

tluencc, that multitudes of people refused to receive energies, he addressed the monks in those words, 
the sacrament at any other hands than those of fl c “1 shall not die, but live, and ever continue to ex- 
Mendicants. Thus the ordinary priests were complete- pose the had practices of the begging ‘monks,” I Vie 
ly superseded, and for three centuries the two chief valuable life was prolonged contrary to the expect a 
orders professing the vow of poverty, the Domini* tions of his friends ; and as time rolled onward h 
cans and Franciscans, exercised absolute control became more vehement every day in his oppositiui 
both in church and state, filled t lie most distinguished to the Mendicants. In a paper put forth in 1BH° 
offices ecclesiastical and civil, taught in the universi- he declared that he could point out fifty heresies att 

tics and churches with undisputed authority, and more in their orders, lie charged them with set 

Advanced the interests of the Papal government ting up ordinances of men above the commandment! ! 
with the utmost zeal and success. of the living God, following a mode of life which 

Notwithstanding the prestige which thus attached was wholly at variance with the example of ('lirist, 
to the Mendicant monks, we find Nicholas of Ota abridging tiie liberty wherewith Christ had made his 
mangis, in his book on the Corruptions of the people free, and disturbing the regular parish priests 
Church, composed in 1401, representing these x cry in the exercise of their sacred calling, 
monks as the genuine successors of the Pharisees Both the Lnllnnh in England, and tlm Hurntw in 
described in the gospels, who, under a show of hoJi- Bohemia, found the Mendicants to be their bittcrcs 
ness, concealed all manner of wickedness They and most violent opponents. The monks themselves, 
were ravening wolves, he says, in sheep's clothing, however, in turn were viewed with the utmost suspicion \ 
who put on, for outside show, severity of life, elms- and didike, not only by the bishops and priests, but 
tity, humility, holy simplicity, hut in secret alum- even Ly the pontifb. This was more particularly 
doned themselves to the choicest pleasures, ton the case with the Dominican* and Franciscans. The 
dainty variety of Inxurious enjoyments. Such yas more rigid of the latter order, who were commonly 
the character of the beggarly friars, who were over- called FratrMli , revolted from tin; Pope, and the 
running every country of Europe in the thirteenth Romish church, bringing down upon themselves the 
century, and found their way even into England, thunders of the Vatican. About the middle of the 
where they spread with alarming rapidity. Their fifteenth century, Nicolaus V. violently persecuted 
progress was resisted, though with little success, by tliem, and even committed many of them to the 
the university of Oxford and the parish priests, who flames. Succeeding pontiils followed the same course, 
saw their rights encroached upon by the spiritual but nono of them more resolutely than Paul 11., who 
labours of these monks. In this contest Archbishop punished numbers of the rebellious FratrMli with 
Richard of Armagh distinguished himself by Ins imp* isonment and exile. The two leading sects oi 
freedom of thought. Que of the first nymptom* of the Mendicants abounded in every jairt of Europe, 
the reforming spirit whioli displayed itself in Eng* and by their arrogance and impudence, their super- 
laud was hostility to the begging-monks. From the itkiou and cruelty, they aJienalod the minds of the 
first, Wycliflc was their avowed enemy, and they, on people generally from them. They held the highest 
the other hand, were the most zealous and the most offices in the church, were ghostly confessors in 
influential organs of the Romish hierarchy. They the courts of all the kings and princes of Europe, 
were, beyond all question, the fiercest enemies of the filled the principal chairs in the universities and j 
intrepid English reformer. In the year 1376 they schools ; and yet by their persecution of the learn* j 
extracted from his lectures, writings, and sermons , and the good, fur example, Erasmus, Ueucliliu, nn< j 
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other» t by the promotion of their own intercuts at 
the expense of others, by their pride, insolence, and 
disgraceful conduct, these very Mendicant Orders, 
which had once occupied a high place in the estima- 
tion both of the church and the world, were mainly 
instrumental in driving multitudes to seek deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of Rome, and to demand the 
reformation of a corrupt and degraded hierarchy. 

From the very first institution of their societies, 
the Mendicant Orders had carried on an unceasing 
warfare among themselves, and with other monastic 
institutions, particularly the Jesuits. No sooner had 
the Dominicans and Franciscans been deprived of 
their respective founders by death, tliAn that most un- 
seemly rivalry and contention commenced between 
them for precedence, which continued for centuries. • 
This protracted warfare had been preceded by a 
thirty years’ controversy between the Sorbonne and 
the Mendicants, 'which was only terminated by the 
interference of the Dope, ordering the university to 
concede all the demands of the monks. The Moli- 
n'mt controversy also between the Dominicans and 
the Jesuits, the keen dispute among the Franciscans 
about the original rule of 8t. Francis, and afterwards 
about the prophecies of Joachim, and lust of all the 
fierce opposition of the Fratricclli to the power and 
authority of the Papal See, all show that Home has 
had no worse enemies than the Mendicant. Orders, 
which for a time she fondly nursed, until warmed 
into life and vigour, they have sought the ruin of 
their benefactor and friend. But amid all the wrongs 
which they have inflicted upon the Romish church, 
multitudes of these lazy mendicant friars are found bog- 
ging in every Roman Catholic country, and claim- 
ing a diameter for sanctity founded on their rags and 
wretchedness. St. Francis was wont to call tho 
begging of alms “the table of the Lord.” At one 
time many of the cities of Europe were portioned 
out iuto four parts, the tirst being assigned to the. 
Dominicans, the second to the Franciscans, the third 
to the Carmelites, and the fourth to the Augusti- 
niaii monks. Luther himself, when he belonged to 
the last-mentioned order, was obliged to beg alms 
daily in the town of Erfurt h, Though professing to 
adhere to their vow of poverty, the rapacity of the 
mendicant monks in many places excited general dis- 
gust. In the famous petition, called 1 the Supplica- 
tion of Beggars,' presented to llenry VIIL, com- 
plaining of the encroachments of the mendicant friars, 
their revenues are stated at {43,833 per annum, 
besides their temporal goods; and the supplicants 
add, that “ four hundred years past these friars had 
not one penny of this money.” The same grasping 
avaricious spirit has characteriaed the Mendicant 
Orders down to the present day. Travellers in 
Romish countries generally, but more especially in 
Italy, aro eloquent in their denunciations of these 
indolent, useless monks, who devote themselves to a j 
life of mean and sordid dependence upon the indue* 
trious portion of the community. 


MENE, a goddess in ancient Greece, who W rew “ e " 
over the months. 

MENELAEIA, a festival celebrated at 
in Laconia, in honour of Menelaus and Helenajjk**** 1 
of whom were ranked among the gods by the LJX 
demonian*. 

MEN I, n word which occurs in Is. lxv. 1 1, “ But 
are they that forsake the Lord, that forget my 
mountain, that prepare a table for that troop, f j JP* * 
that furnish the drink offering unto that number 
(Meni). It has been regarded by many commentator^ 
as referring to a heathen god. Professor Jahn thinks 1 
it may tncau fate or destiny, or perhaps may be iden- 
tical with tho god Manaii (which see), worshipped 
by the ancient Arabians. The term however means 
“ number,” as in the handwriting 0:1 the wall in Bel- 
shazzar’s palace, ami in this view some Jewish writ- 
ers interpret the passage in Isaiah as implying, “you 
fill your mixed liquors for Mcni" that is, you offer 
many cups of this delicious wine according to your 
number of guests. 

MENNONITKS, a sect of Anabaptists (whichj| 
see), originated in Holland in the sixteenth centuiyjf 
by Menno Simonis. This individual, who becameji 
famous in his day, was born in 1505 at Witmarsuml 
in Friesland. Having beeu educated fur the church,! 
he was ordained in his twenty-fourth year as a Rom-!’ 
ish priest. On one occasion while performing mass,; 
he was seized with doubt whether the bread and 
wine even after consecration could be the real body 
and blond of Christ. At first he tried to dismiss tin ■ 
thought as a temptation of the devil, but it often re- 
curred with increasing strength. lie applied himself 
to the perusal of the New Testament, and in course}; 
of timu his views completely changed, and lie began!) 
to preach evangelical doctrines to the great edifies- ^ 
tion of his hearers. His attention having been di 
rectcd to the subject of infant baptism, lie came V 
the conclusion, after much study and earnest prayer, 
that there is no direct warrant for such a practice in 
the Word of God. In 1536 he resigned his priestly 
office, and renounced all connection with the Church 
of Rome. Though Menno thus felt himself neces- 
sitated to abandon Romanism, he was not prepared 
to sympathize cordially with all those who like him- 
self had lifted their protest against corruption and 
error. To his peaceful and conciliatory disposition 
it was deeply painful to witness the extravagancies 
into which too many of the Anabaptists hid run. 
The disturbances of Munster particularly distressed 
him. Upon inquiry, however, he learned that mul- 
titudes of the Anabaptists themselves, while agree- 
ing with their brethren in regard to their views of 
the doctrine of Scripture, refused to co-operate with 
them in those turbulent and insurrectionary prac- 
tices wluch had no oilier effect than to bring disgrace 
upon the isuse they espoused. A considerable nuin 
her of godly and peaceable persons, accordingly, hold- 
ing firmly the religious principles of the Anabaptists, 
urged earnestly upon Menno to become their teacher 
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At length he consented, and for many years he con- 
tinued, ainid many dangers and discouragements, 
much poverty anil privation, faithfully to discharge 
the duties of this office. Animated by fervent anal 
he laboured with unwearied activity in Friesland, 
Guclderland. Holland, and Germany, as far as Li- 
vonia, either planting and strengthening Anabap- 
tist churches, or reducing thorn to order, until in 
1561 he died at Oldesloc, in tlu* duchy of Holstein. 

The Mennonites had now become a large and 
flourishing suet. The warm piety, the indomitable 
eiifetjry, and the unbending integrity of their founder, 
commanded everywhere the highest respect, and by 
the combination in bis own person of so many esti- 
mable qtialities, be succeeded in gathering round 
him a numerous body of devout and consistent Chris- 
tians drawn chiefly from among the more moderate 
! Anabaptists. Those who still bear the name of 
I Mennonites claim to be descended from a party of 
j the Waldonses. who, driven l>y petsecution, left 
! Piedmont in the end of the twelfth century, and fled 
| into Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. Hut the Meii- 
; (ionites, properly so called, can be traced no farther 
! back than Mcuho Simouis in the sixteenth century, 
and while they undoubtedly sprung from the Ana 
baptists, they dissented in several important particu- 
lars from tho general body bearing that name. They 
, disowned all expectation of a kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, to he set up in the world by violence and the 
destruction of civil authority. They disclaimed the 
expectation of another Pentecostal elVusion of tin* 
Iloly Spirit, by which the church would bn restored 
to its original purity. They condemned the licen- 
tiousness of polygamy and divorce. They renounced 
all belief that the Holy Spirit would impart to be- 
lievers in these latter days the extraordinary gifts 
which belonged to apostolic times. The common 
doctrines held by the Anabaptist* wen: retained by 
the Mennonites, such as the miseript uml and in- 
valid character of infant baptism, the doctrine of the 
Millennium or thousand years' reign of Christ before 
the end of the world, the inadmissibility of magis- 
trates in the Christian church, and the unlawfulness 
of wars and oaths. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century a 
controversy arose among thn Mennonites on the sub 
ject of excommunication, a party having arisen among j 
i them, who maintained that all transgressor*, even 
j though penitent, should be at once expelled from the 
j church without previous admonition, and in addition 
to this they held that the excommunicated ought to 
be deprived of all social intercourse with even tin ir 
nearest and dearest relatives. The consequence of 
this dispute was, that the Mennonites were split into 
two sections, called respectively by the names of 
die Ftinen , the Fine, and die Groton, the Coarse. 
The latter section inhabited chiefly a district in 
North Holland, called Waterland, and hence they 
were often called WcUerlandera. They were also 
termed Johannites, from John de Rie&, who, in 1580, 
il 
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was mainly instrumental in preparing a Confession 
of Faith, declaring the opinions of the body, though 
it was never admitted as an authoritative document. 
The severer sect, again, called the Fine, chiefly in- i 
habited Flanders, and hence they received the name | 
of F/rmiwjs or Flmnlriam . A dispute soon after 
arose among the Flandrians themselves, as to the 
offences which properly incurred excommunication, 
and in consequence two sects arose out of the Fine 
Mennonites who were called respectively Ffowh'uim 
and Fro dan thru. A third sect, who had chiefly 
come from Germany and settled in Holland and the 
Netherlands, received the name of Girin mis. In 

course of time, however, the gi rater number of the 
FrirsliHidt r.s\ the Ftondriitue, and the Gmntnu t be- 
came merged in the Wntfrlnudi rs while only a vorv 
lew remained as a sepntulc bod\ under I In- name of 
Old Finning Of thc-e there arc only three 

congregations still existing it! Holland. 

From I heir commencement, the sect properly call 
ed Mnnnmiti’n were exposed to frequent persecution, 
and compelled to flee from one country to uuothei. 
They were dispersed accordingly over dillcrent parts 
of Kuropf, particularly Russia, Prussia, and 1’olumi, 
though their principal seat has always continued to 
he Holland. Mar.v were obliged also, at, an early 
period, to emigrate to America, where a considerable 
number of the body arc still found. 

The. Menuouite Confessions of Faith which havu 
appeared are far from exhibiting a unity of doctrine. 
Thus on the important article which regards ths 
Person of Christ, the Confession of the Coifed Flem- 
ish, Friesland, and other Mennonites, adopted A. l>. 
lfi.TJ, exhibits no dev iat ion from t lie sentiments of the 
orthodox chinches; but in a 1 Summitry of ( ■hrisfian 
i tnefriue,' published hy the R< v. J Can. the Men 
innate minister at Rvswiek, wo And an exhibition o r 
undisguised A nanism in these words : “ The incar- 
nate S«*ii of God is set forth to us ijh inferior to flic 
Father, not onl\ in his state of humiliation, but in 
that of his exaltation, and as subject to tin*. Father. 

It must, however, be kept in view, that notwithstand- 
ing the incarnate Son of God is inferior to the Fn- 
thei, lie i-' . nevcrl lieleNH, according to the purposes of 
tlie Most. High, partaker of glorv with the Father, and 
an object of religious trust ami confidence in like man- 
ner as the Father.” Such a Mitb-incnt nil too plainly 
shows, that a party, at least, of the Mennonites had 
sadly fallen away from the purity of tin ir mull* ancient 
Confession of lb.*>2. And not only do >ome appear to 
have, oe.ld Aiian views, but the 1 Summary 1 contains 
also low Armininn views on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion. Thus Mind is so well pleased with the perfect 
obedience of the sinless Saviour, tliat lie will consider 
the anguish and pain to which the Saviour freely 
submitted, and particularly the death of the cross, as 
equivalent to the punishment the guilty hod de- 
served; and. as the reward of the Saviour’s merits, 
lie will bestow upon those whom the Saviour acknow- 
ledges as hU own, an abundant share of bliss here 
<>. u * 
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after. This is the effort of God's previous merry 
And love. The sufferings of the Saviour in no re- 
spect tended to move find to a favourable disposi- 
tion towards mankind; hut these sufferings were 
endured to show his holy aversion to sin. and to give 
to the world the. strongest proofs of his mercy; and 
thus to inspire the p**mtent with a perfect confidence 
in him their heavenly rather. Christ died for all 
men in this sense; and that all men without excep- 
tion might, partake, upon conversion and faith, the 
salvation obtained by him. This salvation is uni- 
versally and unrestrictedly offer'd in the preaching 
of the gospel : none are excluded hut by their own 
fault. That which makes us partakers of the benefits 
of his death and sufferings is the union we have in 
his sufferings, his merits, and in his -lory.” 

One of the distinguishing tenets of the Mention 
ites, ns indeed of all the Anabaptists, has always 
been the denial of the validity of infant baptism. 
They delay the administration of the ordinance until 
children reach the ago of eleven or twelve, when 
they usually perform it by pouring water upon the 
head of the person baptized. In some respects this 
sect resembled the Society of Friends. Thus they 
reckoned it unlawful to take, oaths in any circum- 
stances, or to hear arms. They held the doctrine of 
non-resistance to injury, and maintained that it is 
improper to engage in lawsuits, even to obtain de- 
li vcranco from wrong. They considered it to he 
inconsistent with the Christian character to aspire 
after worldly dignity, or to aecept of the nfliec of a 
civil magistrate. Their views on these matters ha\e 
undergone considerable modification. 

The churches of the Dutch Mennonites are con- 
stituted on the Congregational i>t model, acknow 
lodging no other ecclesiastical authority than that of 
the ministers and deacons of each church. Most of 
llieir places of worship are endowed, but they ac- 
cept no support from the Slate. The number of 
deacons in each church varies from six to twenty, 
according to the number of tin* members, and they 
are appointed sometimes for life, and sometimes for 
live or six years. There, are aUo deaennesses in 
each church, whose duty it is to attend to the female 
poor. Divine service is conducted in the same way 
as in the Reformed churches, and in some cases a 
collection in made in the middle ot the sermon, two 
hags being carried from pew to pew by the deacons, 
the one bag being for the poor, and the other for the 
expenses of public worship. 

The Mennonites in Holland form one undivided 
Christian body, and associations of churc hes are held 
chiefly about the time of Easter at different places. 
In North Holland they were formerly convened 
every \ear. but their meetings aro now held less fre- 
quently, and some of the churches decline all con- 
nection with ;hc Associations. There is a Mwinon- 
ite college at Amsterdam, in which some of their 
ministers are educated, while others have not en- 
joyed the privilege of a libcrul education. The 


pastors arc elected in some places by the members of 
the church, and in others by the elders and deacons. 
.Many of the churches have no pastors, but are sup 
pli« d either by their own elders, or by the neigh 
' hr iring ministers. Occasionally one minister sup 
I plies several churches. 

| The difference which exists both in doctrines and 
practices among the. Mennonites are thus noticed by 
Mosheiru : “The opinions and practices which divide 
the principal associations of Mennonites, if we admit 
those of less importance, are chiefly the following: — 
I. Merino denied that Christ received from the Vir- 
gin Mary that human body which lie assumed; on 
. the contrary, he supposed it. was produced out of 
| nothing in the womb of the immaculate Virgin, by 
| the power of the Holy ({host. This opinion the 
j Fim Anabaptists or the old Flemings still hold tena- 
: ciously. but all tbe other associations liave long since 
I given it up. 11. The more rigid Mennonites, after 
the example of their ancestors regard as disciplinable 
offences, not only those wicked actions, which art 
manifest violations of the law of God, lmt likewise 
the slightest indications either of a latent inclination 
to sensuality, or of a mind disposed to levity and 
inclined to follow tlu* customs of the. world ; as, for 
example, ornaments for the head elegant clothing, 
rich and unnecessary furniture, and the. like; and 
j they think that all transgressors should he excom- 
! municated forthwith and without a previous admoni- 
tion, and that no allowance should he made for the 
weakness of human nature. But the other Meimon- 
ites hold that none hut contemners of the divine law 
deserve excommunication, and they only when they 
pertiiiacioiislv disregard the admonitions of the 
chinch. 111. ’Hie more rigid Mennonites hold that 
excommunicated persons arc to he shunned ns it 
they were pests, and are to be deprived of all social 
intercourse. Hence the ties of kindred must be 
severed, and tint voice of nature must be unheeded. 
Between parents and their children, husbands ami 
their wives, there must he no kind looks, no conver- 
sation, no manifestation of affection, and no kind 
offices, when the church lias once pronounced them 
unworthy iff' her communion. Hut the more moder- 
ate think that the sanctity and the honour of the 
church are sufficiently consulted, if all particular in- 
timacy with the excommunicated is avoided. IV 
The old Flemings maintain that the example nt 
Christ, which has in this instance the force of a 
law, requires his disciples to wash the feet of their 
guests in token of their love; and for this rea- 
son, they have been called Podoniptso [Feet- wash- 
ers], But others deny that this rite was enjoined bv 
Christ/* 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a party of Mennonites in Friesland obtained some 
celebrity under the name of (Eckacallists, being so 
called from their leader, who taught not only that the 
! strict discipline of Menno ought to be retained, but 
j that there is some reason to hope for the salvation ut 
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Judiw ami the others who laid violent hands on our 
Saviour. The errors here. referred t*» are no longer 
held by any church or congregation among the Men- 
nonites. The Waterlanders have in great measure 
renounced the riirid opinions of the early followers 
of Mcnnn, and indeed scarcely dilVer* either in opin- 
ion or practice from oilier Phristians. They cxbt 
in two communities in Holland, called the Frinthind 
ers and the Waterla rulers. The Fleming Church in 
Amsterdam was split in 1G(»1 into two partic*, culled 
from their respective leaders, (Mvninfa and .Ipo*- 
toolLms. Some years after, the, Watcrlaiidcr Church 
in Amsterdam united with the Galeni.-ts --a party 
which still exists, hut refuses to take the name of 
Mennonites. 

The whole body of Mennonites in Holland does 
not exceed 150 congregations. In Prussia they 
number about 1-1,000 persons, and live principally 
in the regions of the Lower Rhine. The Dutch 
Mennonites are chiefly Arminian in their theo- 
logy, and some have degenerated into Socinian- 
ism, and even BCcpticiMYi. A branch of the hodv 
exists in Alsace, inosilv in the department of Les 
Vosges A hamlet called Salin i* exclusively in- 
habited by them. They are almost all employed in 
t agriculture. They wear a peculiar dress, use licit her 
buckles nor buttons and let the beard grow. Un 
married women wear the hair loose, but married wo- 
men gather up the hair and hind ii round the head. 

; They baptize youth at the age of eleven or twelve, 
not by pouring as the other Mennonites do, but by 
sprinkling. In Russia, there are a few Memiori/lc 
churches, numbering not more than 5,000 or 0,000 
members in all. 

MENNONITES IN AMERICA. Memmnite 
churches exist in considerable numbers in the United 
States. Many followers of Meimo, on the invitation 
of William Penn, transported themselves and their 
families into the province of Pennsylvania as early 
as A. I). lflH.'b The emigrants of that year, and those 
who billowed in 1008, belonging to the .same body, 
settled in and about Germantown, where they elected 
a school and meeting-house in 170H. For .mine 
years after, a ) eai ly supply of Mounonile emigrants 
landed on the shores of America, and before 17. *45 
there were nearly 500 families settled in Laucastn- 
county. The views of the sect were much misrepre- 
sented for a time by their Transatlantic brethren, 
but the prejudices which had been entertained 
against them were to a great extent allayed by the 
translation into English, and publication of the 
Memionite Confession, which had been originally 
prepared in 1632 at Dort. This Conftwion is en- 
tirely free from the heretical views which have been 
generally attributed to their founder, as well as from 
those errors which were avowed at a later period in 
the Confession issued by Mr. Gan of Kywtick. 

The Mennonites in America have three orders of 
church-officevs — bishops, elders nr ministers. and 
beacons. Ail of these are chosen by lot. Their 


pastors receive no salaries, nor remuneration of liny 
kind for preaching the gospel. 4 

The Mennonites have spread over a great portion 
of Pennsylvania, and throughout the United States 
generally, as well as in Canada. The congregations in 
Penn^vlumiu arc divided into three general circuits, 
within each of which half-yearly conferences arc held 
for the purpose of consulting together, and devising 
menus to advance the prosperity of the entire hotly. 
A similar conference is held in Ohio, where the 
Mennonites are very numerous, being eh icily com- 
poved of fmcign immigrants. The members of the 
congregation* in Indiana are chiefly from Switzer- 
land. The win ilc Mrnimniie population in the United 
States may probably amount to 120,000. but as they 
keep no records of nicuihci.Jiip, it is dilliculf to 
state the number of persons actually in communion 
with tho hodv. It lias been calculated, that in all 
America, they have about 240 ministers, 400 
churches, and from 50,000 to fiO.OOO men, hers. 

MENNONITES (lir.i oumi h' in Ami UK'A.anew 
Society of Mfitnoiiifts which arose in Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, in I HI | . It arose in consequence 
of various individuals b< longing to the body having 
become deeply impresM-d with tho thought, that 
their brethren hud fallen away from their original 
purity, and did not carry into effect the doctrines 
they had formerly taught and professed. At first, 
the number who formed a plan of reforming the 
body was small, but it gradually increased, and iillef 
much deliberation and prayer, they ehosn John Herr 
as their first pastor. They published a Confession 
of their Faith, which, though more condensed than 
the Meimonile (\mfession of l(i.’42, does not mate- 
rially differ from it in doctrine, and maintains the 
same views as to baptism, the Lord's Hopper, foot- 
washing, excommunication, and other practical points. 
The chief difference between the Reformed and the 
other Mennonites, scerns to he, that the former are 
more strict and rigid iti i cabling no e\ ii vvhatcv er, 
in abstaining from oaths of any kind, in separating 
themselves from all excommunicated per-ons, and 
other practice on which Merino Hinionis particu- 
larly in- isted. Like, the other Mennonites they do 
not deem themselves at liberty to keep an account 
of their members, both from a wish to avoid display 
or boasting, and also in order to avoid the sin and 
punishment of Dm id in the matter of numbering llm 
people. Tho Refonm-d Mennonites, however, are 
known to have, congregations .•'■atleied over many 
parts of the United Mates and Panada. 

MEN OF UNDERSTANDING. Hoc lion mi:h 
Jl’I\Tt,l.I.ir,l,NCK. 

MKNOLOGJON, the calendar of the Greek 

church. 

MENS (Lat, mind,, a deity worshipped by tho 
ancient Romans a# a personification of mind. She 
had a temple built to her honour on the capitol, 
and a festival which was celebrated on the 8th of 
June.. 
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MEPHITIS, a goddess among the Ancient Ro- 
mans, who had a tcpiple in the Esquilim, on a spot 
which it was considered dangerous to approach. 
Little is known concerning this divinity, though she 
may possibly have had some connexion with the 
mephitic exhalations which abound in some parts of 
the Roman States. 

MEKAGE, LEI L AT AL (Arab, the night of the 
ascension;, a night accounted sacred by the Moham- 
medans as being that on which the prophet made his 
journey to heaven. They commemorate this ascen- 
sion on the 28th of tho month Rryrb. 

MEKARITE3, a family of the Levites on whom 
devolved the duty of carrying the boards of the Ta- 
bernacle, and the bars, and pillars, and sockets be- 
longing to it, as well as the pillars of the court, the 
sockets, pins, cords, and other utensils. This family, 
as well as the GcrshonUe« t was under the (Mire of 
Ithamar; and for their convenience they were al- 
lowed to have four waggons and eight oxen. 

MEUCAVA, one of the divisions of the Jewish 
Caiwala (which see). It treats of the knowledge 
of the Divine perfections, and of the celestial intelli- 
gences. Masters were not permitted to explain the 
Mercava to their scholars. 

MERCURY, a god who presided over merchandise 
among the ancient Romans. A temple was erected 
to him near tho Circus Maximus, and a festival was 
celebrated in his honour on the 25th of May, chiefly 
by merchants. In later times Mercury was identi- 
fied with the Greek IIkkmf.s (which see). Ho was 
also the god of eloquence ; hence the people of Lys- 
tra, as wo read in Acts xiv. 12, supposed Paul to be 
Mercury in disguise. 

MERCY (Fraternity of), a Romish Society at 
Lisbon iu Portugal, instituted for the purpose of 
saying masses for tho faithful generally, but chiefly 
for its own members, 

MERCY-SEAT, the covering of the ark of the 
covenant in the ritual ceremony of the Jews. It 
was made of pure gold, and was of the same length 
and breadth or the ark itself. At its two extremi- 
ties were placed two cherubim, with their faces 
turned towards each other, and somewhat inclined 
towards the mercy-seat. It appears plain from sev- 
eral passages in the epistles of the Apostle Paul, 
that the mercy-seat was designed to be a typical re- 
presentation of Jdsua Christ as the grand medium 
of expiation for the sins of men, as well as the chan- 
nel through which God holds communion and fel- 
lowship with all his believing people* 

MERIA-PU.TAli, an annual festival among the 
Khond 8 in Orissa, in which human sacrifices were 
offered until lately, when the barbarous practice was 
forbidden by the British government. The victims, 
which are called merias ) consist of Hindus procured by 
purchase in the plains by the Panwas, a class of Hin- 
du sorwtors, who were chiefly employed in supplying 
victims for their masters, the Rhonda. The design 
d this cruel ceremony is to propitiate BurA-Pen- 


nou (which see), their earth-god, and thus to secure 
a favourable liarvest. The festival was celebrated 
At Goomsoor, and is tbus described in a Madras 
paper in 1838 ; “ When the appointed day arrives, 
the Khonds (inhabitants of the hill country) assem- 
ble from all parts of the country, dressed in their 
finery, some with bear-skins thrown over their shoul- 
ders, others with the tails of peacocks flowing be- 
hind them, and the long winding feather of the 
junglc-cock waving on their heads. Thus decked 
out, they dance, leap, and revel, beating drums, and 
playing on an instrument not unlike in sound to the 
Highland pipe. Soon after noon the Jani, or pre- 
siding priest, with the aid of Iuh assistants, fastens 
tho unfortunate victim to a strong post, firmly fixed 
into the ground, and then standing erect, the living 
sacrifice suffers the unutterable torture of having the 
flesh cut off from his bones in small pieces by the 
knives of the savage crowd who rush on him and 
contend with each other for a portion of the gory 
and quivering substance. Great value is attached to 
the first morsel thus severed from the victim’s body, 
for it is supposed to possess superior virtues, and a 
proportionate eagerness is evinced to acquire it. 

“ Women arc sacrificed as well as men. A female 
found her way into tho collector’s camp, at Patrin- 
gia, with fetters on her limbs, who related that site 
had been sold by her brother I 

44 'flic Khonds are in the habit of sacrificing chil- 
dren annually at. sowing time, in a most cruel man- 
ner, for the purpose of propitiating the demon of 
their worship, and of securing, as they suppose, a 
good harvest hv the blood of their victims. 

41 lu January, just before the turmeric shrub is 
planted, the Khonds make the sacrifice alluded to. 
They select, as their victims, male children who are 
devoted from infancy to this purpose, and are sold to 
the chiefs of the different villages. When the ground 
is ready, the victim is led forth, bound to bamboos 
for the better security, and taken into the open plain. 
The cultivators assemble, and at the supposed auspi- 
cious moment, commence tho dreadful carnage by 
hacking with knives the body of the truly pitiable 
creature ; each cutting off a part as quickly as pos- 
sible, and hastening with it to the field whose ferti- 
lity is the object to be secured. The blood, in which 
the Khonds imagine the virtue of the spell to subsist, 
is then made, by pressure of the hand, to tail in drops 
upon the soil ; and the flesh, not yet cold, is cast into 
the same ground. In hewing the body great care is 
taken not to touch a vital part, for should death oc- 
cur before the blood is dropped on the field, the 
charm, according to the notions of the people, would 
be lost. 

14 Some of the Khonds, on being expostulated witn, 
asked what else they could do, as they should have 
no crops if they neglected to perform this ceremony.” 

Through the combined efforts of the government 
agent, J. P. Frye, Esq., and the missionaries, great 
num tiers of the meria victims have been rescued from 
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the sacrificial knife. In the Report of the General 
Baptist Missionary Society for 1849. it is stated that 
Mr. Frye had been instrumental in rescuing 106 
victims from the horrid death to which they were 
doomed. In the same report the following interest- 
ing details are given : 14 The last full moon had been 
fixed upon for a very great sacrifice, in anticipation 
of the agent’s Arrival, (it is the time for sacrificing 
• through the whole sacrificing country.) but be was 
I happily in tlic midst of them twelve days before the 
appointed time, and the fearful waste of human life 
was mercifully prevented. The torture with which 
I the revolting rite is performed in this part of the 
Khond country exceeds, if it he possible, the worst 
that has been heard of anywhere. The victim is 
surrounded by a crowd of half-intoxicated Khomfs, 
| And is dragged round some open space, when the 
savages, with loud shouts, rush on the victim, cut- 
ting the living flesh piece-meal from the bones, till 
nothing remains but the head and bowels, which are 
left untouched. Death has, by this time, released 
the unhappy victim from his torture; the bead And 
bowels are then burnt, and the ashes mixed with 
grain. The efforts of the government to suppress 
the abhorred rites of human sacrifice and female in- 
fanticide among these barbarous people, and in those 
hills and jungles, aro in a high degree creditable to 
its character. The revolting rites of sacrifice and 
female, infanticide have, prevailed from time imme- 
morial in the impenetrable jungles and inaccessible 
hills of the Khond country. No one can tell where 
they originated, or compute the frightful waste they 
have occasioned, but it is estimated that, allowing 
these bloody rites to have prevailed from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as they were found 
to prevail when the district was discovered a few 
years since, on a moderate computation the awful 
aggregate would exceed three millions. We have 
thought, and talked, and prayed about, the K bonds, 
and God has answered our supplications, though in a 
way we did not expect. Who can calculate the re- 
sults of so many boing brought under 'Christian in- 
fluence?’* The report of the same .Society fi>r 18.0.'?, 
mentions the baptism of fourteen of these rescued 
children, after giving evidence of sincere conversion 
to Christ; and it states also that during' the year 
Col. Campbell, the government agent for the sup- 
pression of human sacrifices, had rescued 120 vic- 
tims, and that the chiefs and headmen of the villages 
had signed an agreement to abandon the inhuman 
j practice. 

! MERODACH, the name of a divinity worship- 

j ped by the ancient Babylonians. The prophet Jere- 
' miah, when speaking of the destruction of Babylon, 

| thus refers to this deity, u Declare ye among the 

nations, ‘and publish, and set up a standard; pub- 
lish, and conceal not: say, Babylon is taken, Bel is 
confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces ; her idol* 

| are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.” 
j Nothing is known concerning the god Merodadi ; 
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but we find his name mentioned in Scripture com- j 
pounded with other words to form proper names, ! 
as Evil Merodach and Merodach -Baladau. 

MERIT, the old or mythic name among the 11 in- , 
dus of the Himalaya mountains, especially the most . 
elevated parts of them, called the Dwalgiri. This was ; 
the world' mountain of the Hindu system of cosmo- 
gony, ami the most sacred habitation of the gods. 
The physical universe, as it sprung from the Mun- 
dane Egg, was said to consist of three worlds-— hea- 
ven above, the earth below, and the interambient 
ether. According to a minute division, the universe 
consists of fourteen worlds, seven inferior or descend- 
ing Inflow the world which we inhabit, and seven 
superior or ascending above it, our world being the 
first of the ascending series, and its habitable portion 
consisting of seven circular islands or continents, 
each surrounded by a different ocean. The central j 
island, destined to be the abode of man, is called j 


Jamba-] hrip , and from its centre shoots up the holy 
mountain J/rro, rising to the height of several hun- 
dred thousand miles. This mountain, says Dr. Duff, 
is “in the form of uti inverted pyramid, -having its 
summit, which is two hundred times broader than 
the base, surmounted by three swelling cones, — tho 
highest of these cones transpiercing upper vacancy 
with throe golden peaks, on which are situate tho 
favourite, residences of tho sacred Triad. At its 
base, like so many giant sentinels, stand four lofty 
bills, on each of which grows a mango tree, several 
thousand miles in height,— bearing fruit delicious as 
nectar, and of the enormous size. of many hundred 
cubits. From these mangoes, as they fall, flows a 
mighty river of perfumed juice; so communicative 
of its sweetness, that those who partake of it, exhale 
the odour from their persons all around to the dis- 
tanee of many leagues. There also grow rose apple 
trees, whose fruit is ‘large ah elephants, ' and whose 
juice is so plentiful, as to form another mighty river, 
that converts the earth, over which it passes, into 
purest gold !” 

The huso of Mr i'll was supposed to rest upon tho 
abyss of the world-fountain; and regarding the moun- 
tain as the cradle of the world, the. Hindus not only 
attached toil peculiar sanctity, but on the. sides they 
excavated little Afpnn, and inscribed the inside with 
the hieroglyphical symbols of their faith and hopes. 

41 It was their firm conviction,” sash Mr. Gross, “ that 
A portion of the essential attributes of the true God- 
head lay concealed in the bowels of this Oriental 
Alp, and that its profound chamis attested bin pre- 
sence and proclaimed his energy. This idea, appa- 
rently so extravagant, will cease to excite out’ sur- 
prise, if we. steadily bear in mind that this mountain 
ip the Hindu world-mountain ; ay, the infinite mun- 
dane pillar, or Siva-pillar, in which the divinity of 
Siva was cosmogonically embodied, and from which 
the god went forth in the display of his omnipre- 
sence and power : as tho sun, he rose and set on 
Mem , and during his reign above the horizon, he 
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was the south pole ; while in his subterranean orbit, 
he represented or expressed the north pole of the 
Meru-world. Within the profound recesses of this 
mysterious and wonderful mountain, the gods pre- 
pared the life -drink, the prima materia or atomic 
germs of organic life. Pervaded and animated by 
an invisible, divine power, it was here that the em- 
bryo- world originated, which, when it was fully de- 
veloped, revealed God in space as the nature of 
things." 

When Shiva first appeared in the beginning of 
the Kali age, ho had come down in a pillar of fire 
to settle a dispute among the gods upon the subject 
of precedence. To commemorate this event, the 
god converted his pillar of fire into the mountain of 
Merit, that it might Iks a symbol of bis divine pre- 
sence and protection. The Budhists, also, have 
transferred to their system the myth of Merit, which 
they hold, according to the doctrines of the Puranns , 
is in the centro of the earth, and under it they believe 
the Amrs , or giants of Budhism, reside, while the 
Yakdi or demons dwell upon it. The Tamil I na- 
tions of Ceylon believe, that, in the earliest wars of 
the gods, three of the peaks of Meru were thrown 
> down, and driven to different parts of the world ; one 
of them is Trincomalcc, which became equally with 
Kailasa the abode of Shiva . The Hindu tradition is 
somewhat different. It alleges that at the marriage 
of Shiva and Vai'vati , all the. gods were present, and 
the heavens were left empty. Seizing this opportu- 
nity, the god of the winds flew to Merit, broke the 
summit of the mountain, and hurled it into the sea, 
when it became the island of Lankrt or Ceylon. The 
Budhists allege, that around ami above the summit 
of Merit are the (Uwa and brahma Idhas, the abode 
of those beings who, in their different states of ex- 
istence, have attained a superior degree of merit. 

MESATKUH, a surname of Dionysus, denied 
from the town Mesatis, where he was said to ha\e 
been educated. 

MESAULION. See Atrium. 

MESCIIIA and MKSCII1ANEE, ancestors of 
the human race, according to the system of the an- 
cient Persians. Ahriman and Ortnuzd were the 
primary principles of creation, and from the antago- 
nism which the universe, thus presented man was the 
only exception. Ahriman, the evil principle, had 
no other resource but to slay Kaionwrts, the primi- 
tive human being, who was at once man and woman. 
From the blood of Kaiomorts , when put to death, 
sprang, by means of transformations, Meschia and 
Meschianee , who were soon seduced by Ahriman , 
and became worshippers of the Dews, to whom they 
ottered sacrifices. Thus was evil introduced into the 
world, and the conflict between the good and evil 
principles extended also to man, 

MESONYCTION (Or. mesos, middle, nyx, the 
night), the midnight service of the Caloyers or Greek 
monks, which occupies two hours. 

MEgSALlANS. See Kuchitrs. 


MESSAPEU8, a surname, of Zeus, under which 
he was worshipped between Amycfa and Mount 
Taygetus. 

MESSIAH (Heb. the Anointed), an appellation 
given to our blessed Lord in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, answering to the Greek word CilKlST 
(which see) in the New. The advent of the Mes- 
siah was the frequent and almost favourite subject 
of ancient prophecy, and at the time of his appear- 
ance, a very general expectation prevailed through- 
out the world, that a remarkable Personage would 
soon appear in the EaBt, whose coming would be a 
blessing to mankind generally. In several Pagan 
writers, accordingly, we find reference to such an in- 
dividual. Thus Virgil, who lived about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, addresses a poem to 
his patron, Pollio, who at that time held the office 
of consul, and in that poem he describes with some 
minuteness a child who was expected to be born 
during his consulate, and whose nativity would be 
an important era in the hblory of the world. The 
child was to be of heavenly descent, to bestow uni- 
versal peace, and to command the whole world; he 
was to destroy the serpent, and to confer blessings 
even upon the brute creation. The general expec- 
tation to which we l»a\c referred, is very strikingly 
noticed by Suetonius and Tacitus. An ancient and 
settled perruasion,” says the former writer, “ pre- 
vailed throughout the East, that the Fates had de- 
creed that Judea about thi* period was to give birth 
to such as should attain universal empire and al- 
most to the same effect Tacit us says: — “ Many 
were persuaded that it was contained in the ancient 
books of the priests, that at this very time the East 
should prevail, and that some power should proceed 
from Judea and possess the dominion of the world.” 

While a vague expectation of an important Per- 
sonage likely to appear, was thus entertained by 
the heathen, the .lews also fondly cherished the 
idea of a coming Deliverer, to rescue them from the 
oppression of the Idumean Herod and his Iloman 
allies. Their views of the approaching Messiah were 
not a little coloured by the peculiar circumstances 
in which they were placed. This is ably pointed 
out by Neander in these words : “ By the conscious- 
ness of the declining condition of the Theocracy, it 
is true, that the yearning after the promised epoch 
of its glorious restoration, and by the feeling of dis- 
tress under the yoke of foreign and domestic tyrants, 
the longing after the Deliverer, after the appearance 
of Him from whom that glorious restoration was to 
come, the Messiah, had been aroused to greater ac- 
tivity. But the same grovelling sense which led to a 
misapprehension of the nature of the Theocracy gen- 
erally, could not fail to lead also to a misapprehension 
of this idea, which forms the central point andtaark to- 
wards which the whole Theocracy was aiming. From 
that worldly sense which was attached to the idea of 
the Theocracy, and that worldly turn of the religious 
spirit generally, could only resnlt a secularizing also 
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1 1 of the idea of the Messiah. As the great mass of 
j jthe people were bowed down by the House of out- 
j|ward much more than of inward wretchedness, die- 
j grace, and bondage, it was chiefly a deliverer from 
! the former whom they expected and yearned after, 

; In the Messiah. The inclination to the supernatural 
j took here an altogether worldly shape ; the super- 
! Natural, as it pictured itself to tho imagination of 
(he worldly heart, was but a fantastic imitation of 
the natural magnified to the monstrous. Tims tin; 

1 deluded Jews, destitute of a sense for the spiritual 
apprehension of divine things, expected a Messiah 
who would employ the miraculous power, with which 
he was divinely armed, in the service of their earthly 
iusts; who would free them from civil bondage, 
Execute a severe retribution on tho enemies of tin*. 
iTheocratic people, and make them masters of the 
jvorld in ft universal empire, whoso glory it was their 
, Special delight to set forth in the fantastic images 
suggested by their sensuous desires,” 

When the Messiah actually appeared in the com- 
mencement of the last year of the reign of Herod 
j the Great, the circumstances connected with his 
birth corresponded in a remarkable degree with tho 
, predictions of the Jewish prophets. Tim* he ho- 
j longed to the tribe of Judah, and was of the house. 

of David. The prophet Mieah lmd fixed upon lteth- 
: lehem as the place of the birth of the Messiah, and 
events over which Ilia earthly parents had no oon- 
! trol, led to the literal fulfilment of tin's specific pro- 
phecy. Daniel had pointed out the precise time 
when the Messiah should come, and when Jesus 
• Christ appeared, the seventy prophetic weeks were 
; approaching to their termination. Tho prophet 
| Isaiah had foretold that Messiah should be born of 
■ a virgin, that he should he “ despised and rejected of 
. men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief j” 

| and to whom did these predictions npply, but to 
| Jesus of Nazareth ? “The correspondence,” says 
Bishop M'llvaine, “between the several particulars 
related of tho death of Christ, and the < predictions 
scattered through the Bible, is extremely striking. 
The evangelists, in this respect, are but echoes of 
the prophets. I can give but a rapid sketch. These 
predictions include the treachery and awful end of 
Judas; the precise sum of money fur which lie be- 
trayed his Master; and the use to which it was put. 
They specify not only the sufferings of Christ, but 
of wbat they should consist. That his back should 
be given to the smitera, his face to shame and spit- 
ting; that lie should be put to death by a mode 
which would cause his hands and his feet to be 
pierced; that he should be wounded, bruised, and 
scourged; that, in his death, he should be numbered 
with transgressors, and in his sufferings, have gall 
and vinegar given him to drink ; that his persecu- 
tors should laugh him to scorn, and shake their 
heads, reviling him, and saying : 4 He trusted in the j 
Lord that he would deliver him; let him deliver | 
Vim*' Although it was the custom to break the | 


bones of those who were crucified, and although the 
bones of the thieves crucified with him were broken, 
yet it was predicted that * not. a bone of him should 
l>o broken;’ and moreover, that his garments should 
be divided, and lots cast for bis vesture ; that while 
he should ‘make hi* grave with the wicked/ as he 
did in being buried like the wicked companions of 
his death, under the general leave for taking down 
their bodies from the cross — lie should at the same 
time make his grave 1 with the rich,* as was done 
when they buried him in the sepulchre of Joseph of 
Ariumthea.” 

In Jesus Christ, and in Him alone, have all the 
Old Testament predictions concerning the Messiah 
been fulfilled to the very letter; ho that all pretended 
Messiahs are convicted of imposture. Only one 
Messiah is spoken of throughout the whole Jewish 
Scriptures, from the first promise in Genesis to the 
dosing predictions of Malaehi. Nor havo the pro- 
phets limited themselves to general statements, but 
they have descended to minute particulars, detailing 
with precision what the Messiah was to do and to 
stiller. In addition to the character of the incidents 
and events which compose the history of the. life 
and death of the promised Messiah, they have also 
connected them with certain time* and places, thus 
making it next to impossible that they could bo imi- 
tated by a false Messiah. “It was requisite, lor 
instance,” a* lias been well remarked, “that the 
true Messiah should come into the world before tho 
destruction of the second Temple, because he wits to 
teach there. It was necessary that he should Jay 
the foundation* of flic church in Jerusalem, because 
from Mount Sion it was to be diffused over the 
whole world. It was necessary that the Jews should 
reject him before their dispersion, because such die 
persion was to be the punishment of their wilful 
blindness. Finally, it was necessary that the con- 
version of the Gentiles slum Id be bis work or that of 
his disciples, niece it is by this visible mark that the 
prophets point. Imn out. Now that the. Temple is 
no more, Jerusalem is possessed by si ranger*, the 
Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are converted, 
it is clear that, tho Messiah is come; but it is not 
less manifest that no one else can repeal, the proofs 
which he lias given of his corning; and consequently, 
no one else can accomplish what the prophets foretold 
would be fulfilled by the Messiah.” 

Besides, it is plainly intimated in the Old Testa 
rnent Scriptures, that when the Messiah should ap- 
pear, the sacrifices and rites of the law of Moses 
would come to an end. Now, it is a well-known fact, 
that since the death of Christ, both sacrifice and obla- 
tion have ceased. That this is an actual reality no 
Jew can possibly don} . and be finds it impossible to 
give a satisfactory explanation, except on the suppo- 
sition that the Messiah ha* already appeared* Many 
moderate Rabbi*, accordingly, admit that the Mes- 
siah ie tome, but that on account of the sins of the 
Jews lie lies concealed. Others issue an anathema 
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against every map who nhall venture to calculate the 
late of his corning. Some Jewish writers allege, 
that a twofold Messiah is to he expected ; one who 
shall appear in n stale of poverty and suffering, and 
another who shall appear in grandeur and glory. 
The first, it is alleged, will proceed from the tribe of 
Ephraim, fight against Gog, and he slain by Arrnil- 
lus ; the second will arise from the tribe of Judah 
and family of David, will conquer and kill Ar- 
mlllus, bring the first Messiah to life again, gather 
together all Israel, and rule over the whole world. 

MESSIAHS (False). The prominence which 
the Jews have always given to the notion of a Mes- 
siah, and the constant state of expectation in which 
they have professed to live, have given rise to many 
attempts At fraud and imposture, by individuals, who, 
from time to time, have assumed the title of Messiah, 
and have, in consequence, found numerous followers 
among the .lews. That such Impostors would appear, 
our blessed Lord expressly predicted in these words, 
Matth. xxiv. 11, “Many false prophets shall arise, and 
shall deceive many.'* The first in time, as well as the 
most distinguished in power and influence, was Bar- 
(UIQCHAn (which see), who, assisted by Rabbi Akihtt, 
revolted against the Emperor Hadrian. In the fifth 
century, another false Messiah appeared in the island 
of Crete, who received the name of Moses Cretensis. 
This audacious impostor gave himself out as another 
Moses, who had come down from heaven to deliver the 
Jews, by leading them through the sea to the Pro- 
mised Land. It is scarcely credible that such preten- 
sions should have met with the slightest encourage- 
ment. Vet we are informed by t be historian Socrates, 
that so great, was the infatuation throughout the 
towns and villages of Crete, that multitudes followed 
in the train of this would-be deliverer. On an ap- 
pointed time, Moses having collected his followers on 
the top of a rock, multitudes of the men, women, and 
children plunged headlong into tho sea, expecting to 
bo miraculously preserved. But as, of course, many 
perished in the waters, those who were still safe be- 
came aware that they had been the dupes of a fla- 
grant imposture: Meanwhile, Moses found it con- 
venient to secure his own safety by a hasty retreat, 
leaving his followers to wonder at their own cre- 
dulity. 

During the reign of the Emperor Justinian, in 
A. n. 630, a false Messiah arose in the person of Ju- 
liaiius, whom the Jews and Samaritans set up as 
their king. Justinian, however, having attacked the 
rebels, killed many of them, and taking their pre- 
tended Messiah prisoner, beheaded him. In the 
commencement of tho seventh century, Mohammed 
appeared in Arabia, and finding the Jews a very 
powerful people in that country, he endeavoured to 
win them over to his side by professing to be their 
long-expected Messiah. As long as he had any hope 
of enlisting tho dews among his followers, he made 
the site of Jerusalem the spot to which they 
fhould turn in prayer ; but when lie despaired of 


receiving countenance or support from the Jews, be 
appointed the Kaaba to be the sacred place towards 
which the worshippers should ever look. When the 
Jews rejected him, he fell from his claims to be the 
Messiah, and declared himself to be the prophet of 
God sent to restore the only pure faith, that of Abra- 
ham, the father at once of their nation and of his 
own. 

Another false Messiah appeared in Spain in the 
eighth century, under the name of Serenus, who at- 
tracted numerous followers, promising to conduct 
them to Palestine. The career of this impostor 
however, was speedily cut short, he and many of his 
followers having been put. to death by the Suracens. 
After this no similar pretender appeared for a long 
period. At length, in the twelfth century, several 
false Messiahs successively arose in different coun- 
tries. In a. n. 1137, one appeared in France, and 
at, about the same time another in Persia. Both of 
them were successful in attracting crowds of ardent 
admirers, who, however, were speedily dispersed, and 
the impostors themselves slain. At Cordova in 
Spain, a Jewish enthusiast occasioned no small com- 
motion in A. n. 1157, by claiming to he the Messiah; 
and in A. n. 1107, the Jews, in the kingdom of Fez, 
were visited with severe persecution, in consequence 
of the appearance of another individual who made 
similar pretensions, while, in the same year, an Ara- 
bian impostor attempted to suppmt his claims to tli* 
Messialiship, by pretending to work miracles. Many 
were caught in the delusion and subjected to severe 
punishment. Soon after a false Messiah arose be- 
yond the Euphrates, who founded his pretension*' on 
the circumstance, that he was cured of a leprosy in a 
single night. In A. T>. 1174, a magician and impos- 
tor, called David Almasser, arose in Persia, who 
alleged that he was the Messiah, and as a proof of it, 
he pretended that he could render himself invisible. 
Notwithstanding this power of escaping from the 
hands of his enemies, however, lie was soon taken and 
put to death, and a heavy fine was laid upon tho 
Persian Jews. Another of these false Christs made 
his appearance in Moravia in 1176, And his impos- 
ture being readily detected, he was slain. In 1199, 
a learned Jew came forward in Persia calling himself 
the Messiah. This impostor, who was called David 
cl David, headed an army, but was taken and im- 
prisoned, and having escaped ho was afterwards 
Arrested and beheaded. Maimonides mentions An- 
other Jew who made similar claims ; hut he enters in- 
to no details as to the history and doings of this pre- 
tender. It would appear that, in the course of the 
twelfth century, no fewer than ten false Messiahs 
arose and brought severe trials and persecutions up- 
on the Jews in different parts of the world. 

After this period several impostors from time to 
time appealed, who churned to be the Messiah pro- 
mised to the fathere, but they made little impression ! 
on the minds of their brethren the Jews. Thus a I 
Jow, named Ismael Sophus, deceived a few perdue I 
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in Spain in 1497, but he Boon perished, and his few 
followers were dispersed. Three years afterwards a 
German Jew, called Rabbi Lctnlem, declared him- 
self to be the forerunner of the Messiah, and pro- 
mised his brethren that in the course of a year they 
should be transferred in a liody to Palestine. The 
disappointment of his expectations in this matter 
effectually cured him of his delusion. In 150*), a 
Jew of Cologne alleged himself to be the Messiah; 
and the same claim was put forth by Rabbi Solomon 
Malcho, but his fraudulent pretensions were visited 
with capital punishment by Charles V., the king of 
Spain. In 1615, a false Messiah arose among the 
Portuguese Jews in Hindustan ; and another ap- 
peared in the Low Countries in 1624, who made 
great pretensions, promising to destroy Rome, and 
to overthrow the kingdom of antichrist and the 
Turkish empire. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of the mo- 
I dern Jews, that there are calculated to have arisen 
| since the dispersion no fewer than sixty-four false 
j Messiahs. Tim most remarkable perhaps of the whole 
j number was Sabluthai Sevi of Smyrna, who declared 
! himself publicly A, l>. 1648, to be Messiah of the 
house of David, who should soon deliver Israel from 
, the dominion of Christians and Mussulmans. “The 
Messiah,’' he declared, 4< is at hand, and ere long 
will assume the turban and crown of tlm Sultan us 
the Cabbala has declared. Then, for some time ho 
will disappear, to seek, in company with Moses, the 
ten tribes hidden beyond the river Sabbation, and to 
bring them back. Then, riding on a lion, descended 
from heaven, whose tongue is like a seven-headed 
serpent, he will enter Jerusalem in triumph, after 
having destroyed a multitude of his enemies by the 
breath of his mouth. Then will take place the 
descent of the Jerusalem from on high, adorned with 
gold and precious stones, in which Messiah himself 
will offer sacrifices ; then shall happen the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, with many other events which can- 
not now be revealed. 11 The fame of the false Mes- 
siah of Smyrna spread rapidly throughout both 
Europe and Asia, so that the Jews unwittingly ful- 
filled the declaration of the true Messiah, John v. 
43, u I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive 
me not : if another shall come in his own uarfie, him 
ye will receive.” Sabbailiai Sevi ended with em- 
bracing the faith of Islam, which he openly pro- 
fessed for ten years before his death. From this 
man arose a sect combining Cabbalistic Judaism with 
Mohammedanism, under the name of Sabbath a ists 
(which see), who survived their founder more than 
a century; and from them sprang the Chasidim 
(which see) or saints. 

The last false Messiah who attracted any consi- 
! derable number of followers was Rabbi Mordecai, 
a German Jew, who first set forth his claims in 1682. 
For a time he succeeded in deluding many, but the 
fraud was soon detected, and he was under the ne 
eesatty of escaping from Italy to Poland, where he 
IL. 


was lost sight of, and his history from that period is 
unknown. 

MESS-JOIIN8, a name given formerly in Eng- 
land to chaplains who resided in the houses of the 
wealthy. 

MET AG EITNIA, a festival celebrated at Melite 
by offering sacrifices to and supposed to las 

kept in memorial of tho emigration from Melite to 
Diomis. 

M KTANG ISM UNITES. Sec TIikraciteb. 

METATRON, an angel frequently mentioned by 
tho Rabbinical writers, and to whom they ascribe 
more illustrious prerogatives than to any others of 
the heavenly host. One Rabbi says, " The angel 
Mctatnm is the king of angels.” Another alleges 
that this angel M ascends up to the throne of glory 
above nine hundred firmaments to carry up the 
prayers of the Israelites.” He is supposed to have 
been the angel who conducted the. Israelites through 
the wilderness. It has been alleged by some writers 
that the Ibtbbies must have regarded the AfaUtlrnn 
ns a divine ami eternal subsistence, in essence and 
quality corresponding with what Christians under- 
stand by tho second personality of the Godhead. 
Various Rabbles consider Enoch to ha\e been Afrfor- 
tron , and one tells us, that when this ancient prophet 
was in the course of ascending to heaven, the vari- 
ous orders of angels “ smelled the scent of him 6,380 
miles off, and were, somewhat displeased at the in- 
troduction or intrusion of ft human being into their 
superior world, till God pacified them by explaining 
the cause of his translation.” 

MET A WI LA II, a heretieul sect of Mohamme- 
dans, who maintain that tho allegorical and not the 
literal meaning of the Koran is to regulate the opi- 
nions of the faithful. These Mohammedan allego- j 
rists are principally to be found in the district lying 
to the south and east of Tyre. Some of them are 
found also in the regions contiguous to the sources 
of the Jordan, and in Gajlo-Syria proper. Like the 
Persians they are Srhiitcfi, and recognize the supreme 
Inuiinate of Alt. Dr. Wilson tells us that they are 
nearly as scrupulously observant of the riles of caste 
in regard to cleanness and undearmess us the Hin- 
dus. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. Sec Tiianfhki ration. 

METHODISTS, a name of considerable anti- 
quity. It was applied in the first instance to a class 
of physicians who arose about a century before the 
Christian era, and were so-called because they in 
troduced greater precision and order into the science 
of medicine. The word was not introduced, how- 
ever, into ecclesiastical use until the seventeenth 
century, when it caine to be applied to a class of 
Romanists, who sought to be more precise in their | 
controversies with Protestants. In the same cen- 
tury, we find the term used to denote also certain 
Protestants who were more strict and regular in 
their general bearing. Dr. Calainy says, “Thoj 
called them who stood up for God, Methodists. 11 
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METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


For more than a century part, the word Mothodists 
is used to denote certain specific societies or dcno- 
mutations of Christians in Great Britain and America. 

METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, IN AMERICA. This church is com- 
f monly known by the name of the Zion Wesley 
Methodist connection. The mother church of this 
denomination was founded in the city of New York 
in 1796. It Arose in consequence of the coloured 
members connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church In New York feeling their privileges and 
usefulness diminished by the prejudices entertained 
| against coloured people by the whites. After Cor- 
ing for a time their degraded situation among their 
fellow-Christians, they resolved to liave a separate 
meeting on an independent footing. Bishop Asbury 
gave his consent to the movement, and a temporary 
place of worship for the coloured people connected 
with the Methodists whs speedily obtained, where the 
services were conducted statedly by three licensed 
preachers in the interval between the Sabbath ser- 
vices in the white Methodist Church. In this way 
they avoided all interference with the regular hours 
of worship among their brethren, while they en- 
joyed the privilege of a separate service of their own. 
At length in 1799, the number of coloured members 
had increased to such an extent, that they resolved 
after mature deliberation to form themselves into a 
separate and distinct religious body, under the name 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, though 
still under the government of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. A place of worship was erected by 
them accordingly In New York by the name of the 
Zion Church. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church having 
been now established os a separate religious body, 
au agreement was formally entered into, whereby 
they were rendered distinct from the whites in their 
temporalities, but under the spiritual control of the 
white General Conference. Mutters continued in 
this state for a number of years, and the coloured 
Methodists rapidly increased both in numbers and in- 
fluence. At length, in 1820, the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church passed a resolu- 
tion, the effect of which would bo, were it carried 
into effect, to give the preachers more power over 
the temporalities of the church. This resolution was 
received with great dissatisfaction by a large body of 
the white Methodists, and it was viewed with still 
greater alarm by the coloured Methodists, who felt 
convinced that it would prove a serious hindrance to 
their prosperity and success, by transferring their 
property into the hands of Methodist preachers in 
Conference. To protect themselves, accordingly, 
ogninst this dreaded result, the coloured Methodists 
lost no time in withdrawing Zion church from the 
control of the white bishops and Conference. 

Thus rendered entirely independent of their white 
brethren, the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
proceeded to make their own ecclesiastical ‘arrange- 


ments. Not having ordained ministers among them ■ 
to take pastoral charges, they elected elders to act ! 
in {dace of ministers. At the same time they ap- 1 
pointed a committee to form rules of discipline drawn 1 
from those of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The j 
body was now joined by several other churches, and 
on the 21st J une 1821, the firet Annual Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church was held in 
Zion church in New York. The number of ministers 
in attendance waR twenty-two, and the number of 
members reported at the Conference was 1,426. At 
the nett Conference elders were ordained by the lay- 
ing on of hands. In 1838, the Conference elected 
the Rev. Christopher Rush to the office of permanent 
superintendent for four years; and the office has 
been continued ever since, the superintendent being 
elected every four years by the suffrage of the mem- i 
hers of the General Conference. j 

The doctrines of this body of American Methodists J 
are of a low Arminian character. Thus, in their au- ! 
thoritative statement of principles, they mention 
Christ as “ having made full redemption for all men, 
on the condition of obedience to God.” They say 
also, that “ wo produce good works as our duty to 
God ; and then the merits of Christ are bestowed up- 
on us." Among the sacraments they enumerate 
holy matrimony, placing it on the same footing with 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They practise en- 
tire temperance, all use of spirituous liquors being 
prohibited, except in cane of necessity. They bind ! 
themselves to avoid all traffic in slavery in any way. j 

The General Conference of the body, which meets j 
every four years, is composed of all the travelling | 
ministers of the connection. The Annual Confer- 1 
ence consists of the travelling ministers of a dis- \ 
trict. There is an Annual Conference held in New j 
York ; another in Philadelphia ; a third in Boston ; I 
and a fourth in Baltimore. There iB also a Quar- 
terly Conference, a Monthly Meeting of the trustees 
of each church, and a Leaders' Meeting, which meets 
monthly, and is composed of all the class leaders 
and class stewards. 

The ecclesiastical functionaries of this church are, 

1. The superintendent. 2. The elder. 8. Deacon. 

4. The licensed preacher. 5. The exhorter. 6. The 
class leader. Besides these there Are trustees and 
stewards, who are strictly temporal functionaries. 

METHODIST (African) EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. This church was found, 
ed in PliiladelphiA in 1816. Its organization was 
effected in a convention held for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses by a large number of coloured persons who 
had seceded from the Methodist Episcopal church, 
both in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Like the church 
described in the last article, this church had its on 
gin in the oppression and ill-treatment which thi 
coloured ’Methodists endured at the hands of theii 
white brethren. For many years, indeed, they wers 
subjected to a systematic persecution on the part oi 
those who professed to be their fellow-Christians 


METHODISTS (Calvtnisttc) 


At list a Genera] Convention was held in Philadel- 
phia, which was largely attended by coloured people 
from Baltimore and other places, and taking into 
consideration their grievances, they passed a resolu- 
tion that the people of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
all other places, who should unite with them, should 
become one body under the name and style of the 
11 African Methodist Episcopal Church.*' 

As tho separation of this church from the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church involved no difference in doc- 
trine or practice, the Convention held in Philadel- 
phia in 1816, adopted the same doctrines, discipline, 
and general government as the church they had left. 
They differ only in a few not very important parti- 
culars. Thus they have no presiding elders, simply 
because they are not able to maintain them. Their 
local preachers, also, are eligihlo to membership in 
the Annual Conference, and as such are entitled to 
all the privileges of the itinerant members. The 
most important point of distinction, however, between 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
church from which it seceded, is, that their local 
preachers have a seat, voice, and vote in the General 
Conference, when sent there as delegates from the 
Annual Conferences to represent tho lay members of 
the church. For every four hundred lay members 
there is one local preacher in the General Confer- 
ence. 

The first Annual Conference of the body was held 
at Baltimore in 1818, when the whole number of 
preachers in the connection was twenty-three, and 
the whole number of members was G,778. In 1 847 
there were upwards of 300 preachers, seven Annual 
Conferences, and upwards of 20,000 members, ex- 
tending over thirteen States. 

METHODISTS (Calvinistic), a class of Method- 
ists in England which donve their name from their 
profession of adherence to the Calvin istic views of 
Whitefield, as opposed to the Arminian views of 
Wesley. Both these eminent servants of Christ, 
animated with an earnest desire to revive the cause 
of true vital godliness in the land, laboured with un- 
broken harmony for several years in preaching the 
gospel, and labouring for the conversion of souls, 
both in Britain and America. It was not, indeed, 
until 1748, that the two groat founders of Methodism 
separated from one another, thus dividing the So- 
ciety of Methodists into two distinct communities. 
Mr. Whitefield had all along been known to entertain 
those opinions on the great doctrines of Christianity, 
which are usually termed, in their aggregate form, 
Calvinism; but Mr. John Wesley, in the course of 
his preaching tours, often avowed Arminian senti- 
ments, and even boldly attacked the doctrine of elec- 
tion. For a time various attempts were made to re- 
concile their conflicting opinions, and bring about a 
complete agreement between the parties, but tliis 
was found to be impracticable, and an open rupture 
took place, Wesley steadily and skilfully constructing 
the elaborate system of Wesleyan Methodism, and 


Whitefield prosecuting his great work as an itinerant 
missionary of the cross, without the slightest desire 
to he the founder of a sect. Though separated from 
his former coadjutor in the evangelistic work, he con- 
tinued to labour with the utmost ardour and assi- 
duity, while thousands Hocked to listen to his power- 
ful ministrations, and he was thus the means of 
enlarging the congregations of many dissenting min- 
isters, as well as evangelical clergymen in the Estalh 
fished Church. On one occasion he preached ut 
Moortields in the midst of the multitudes who were 
assembled there at the fair on Whit- Monday, and so 
manifestly did the Lord bless his labours, that lie 
says in speaking of it, M We retired to tho Taberna- 
cle with mv pockets full of notes from persons 
brought under concern, and read them amidst the 
praises and spiritual acclamations of thousands, who 
joined with the holy angels in rejoicing that, so ninny 
sinners were snatched in such an unexpected, un- 
likely place and manner, out of tho very jaws of tho 
devil. This was tho beginning of the Tabernacle 
Society/’ 

In the winter of 1755, Mr. Whitefield was asked 
by some friends to preach regularly at a licensed 
chapel in Long Acre. Ho consented to preach 
twice a- week and to read prayers. Crowds attended, 
and the cncmioa of the. truth were so enraged that 
they made systematic efforts to annoy and insult tho 
preacher. In consequence of the difficulties thus 
thrown in his way, it was resolved by some of his 
friends and followers to build a place of worship 
sufficient to accommodate a large number of people, 
and where he might officiate without any likelihood 
of being disturbed in the proclamation of his Mas- 
ter’s message. Tottenham Court Cliapcl, accord* 
ingly, was erected, and formally opened for public 
worship in November 1756. Jn addition to the two 
great chapels thus Imilt in the metropolis by the 
followers of Whitefield, additional places of worship 
in the same connection have since been built in dif- 
ferent towns throughout England, in many of which 
the English Church Service continues to ho read. 

After the apostolic labours of Mr. Whitefield had 
been brought to a (‘lose by his death in New Eng- 
land in 1769, the Calvinistic Methodists not being 
united into a reel, continued individually, or in se- 
parate congregations, to hold the opinions of their 
founder. It has been alleged by Dr. Ilaweis, that 
their numbers in 1800 amounted in the aggregate to 
as many as the Arminian Methodists. 'Hie congre- 
gations are formed on tho Independent principle, 
each defraying its own expenses and managing Its 
own concerns. The Tabernacle in Moorfieids, and 
the Tottenham- court chapel, arc managed by trus- 
tees ; but their affairs are arranged on the Congre- 
gationalist plan. It is difficult indeed to distinguish 
the body generally from the CongregatlonaUst Dis- 
senters. 

With the exception of the few separate congrega- 
tions scattered throughout different towns in Eng- 
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land who hold the Calvinistic principle* of White 
field, hie followers are found under two distinct 
denominations ; the one called IIunttNOdOn’s 
(Countess of) Connexion (which see), and the 
other the Welsh Calvinihth: Methodists. See 
r KTiioiiiiSTS (Welsh Calvinisticj). 

METHODISTS (Camp), a name given to those 
members of the Methodist body in the Western 
States of North America, particularly Kentucky, 
who towards the beginning of the present century 
adopted Camp’ Meetings as a mentis of promoting 
revivals of religion. J)r. Miller of Princeton Col- 
lege suites it as his opinion that these meetings 
began in the Presbyterian church; that they were 
first adopted from a kind of necessity in a country 
where houses for public worship were few and of 
small size, and of course altogether insufficient for 
receiving the great crowds which collected on par 
ticular occasions, and who were in a state of mind 
which prompted them to remain a number of 
days at the place of meeting. In such circum- 
stances encampment in the open aii seemed to ho 
unavoidable. Hut what was begun from neces- 
sity was afterwards continued f»*oni choice; Camp- 
Meetings being found to Airman admirable means 
for the propagation of strong excitement. The Me- 
thodists in Kentucky adopted the practice from their 
Presbyterian brethren, and retained it for many 
years, thus giving rise to the name of Camp-Mcrim 
dints. The meetings which gave origin to the name 
wore often icciii; >f the most painful excitement. 
Persons were occasionally seen to full to the ground 
ns suddenly as if the> ..ad num plerei.I through the 
heart with a bullet or a sword; Others when falling 
would utter a shriek and 1 hiring hours still and 
silent; others would weep and moan mournfully. 
Throughout the United States, Camp-Meetings are 
far more rarely resorted to even in seasons of revi- 
val than they were in the early part of the present 
century. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. Methodism may ho considered as hav- 
ing arisen in America at an early a period as in 
England. Both the i out ulera of Methodism, John 
Wesley and George Wlmetield, laboured for a long 
time as clergymen of the Episcopal Church in Geor- 
gia. The first Methodist Society in America was 
established in New York in 1766. The circum- 
stance* which led to i f s original formation ar« deeply 
interesting. They are thus described by the Rev. 
Dr. Bang* : “ A few pious emigrants from Ireland, 
who, previously to their removal, had been members 
of the Methodist society in their own country, 
landed in this city. Among their number was Mr. 
Philip Embury, a local preacher. Coming among 
strangers and finding no pious associates with whom 
they could confer, they came very near making 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience.* In 
♦his state of religious declension they were found the 
next year on the arrival of another family from Ire- j 


land, among whom was a pious ‘mother in Israel,* to 
whose zeal in the cause of Chid they were all in- 
debted for the revival of the spirit of piety among 
them. Soon after her arrival she ascertained that 
those, who had preceded her, had so far departed 
from their ( first love, 1 a9 to be mingling in the frivo- 
lities and amusements of the world. The knowledge 
of this painful fact excited her indignation ; and, 
with a seal which deserves commemoration, she sud- 
denly entered the room in which they were assem- 
bled, seized the pack of cards with which they were 
playing, and threw them into the fire. She then 
addressed herself to them in terms of expostulation, 
and turning to Mr. Embury, she said: ‘Yr» must 
preach to us, or we shall all go to hell together, and 
God will require our blood at your hands l 1 This 
pointed appeal had its intended effect, in awakening 
his attentio' the peril of their condition. Yet, as 
if to excuse - .mself from the performance of an ob- 
vious duty, he tremblingly replied : 1 1 cannot preach, 
for I have neither a Iioiim; nor congregation. 1 
‘Preach in your own house firs , and t'> our own 
c mpany, 1 was the reply. Feeling the responsibility 
of his situation, and not being abh any longer to 
resist the importunities o r his improve" h«» consented 
to comply with her rci t .car, and acconliugly 
preached his first sermon ‘in his own uiretl nouse,’ 
tc five persons only. This, it is believed, was the 
first X 'fhodist sermon ever preached in America. 

“As they continue* to assemble together for 
nu jid ouificarion o 'heir numbers were gradutdlv 
increased, ant* hey were comforted and strengtiu ne. 
by ‘exhorting one another daily.’ NotwituHta* 'lmg 
tlie fewness of their number, and the secluded man- 
ner in which they held their mec ngs . iliev very 
soon began to attract attention, and rhey L jordingly 
found that they must either procira a larger place, 
or preclude many ! om their ineothg* win were dc- 
si .m* to attend. 

“This led uiem to rent a m oi larger dim en 
sions in the neighbourhood, the expe* ,* of which 
was paid hy v.nuntary contributions. An event 
happened soon afrer they began * *> assemble in this 
place, which brought them into more public notice, 
and attracted a greater number of hearers. This 
was the arrival of Captain Webb, an officer of the 
British army, at that time stationed in Albany, in 
tho State of New York. He bad been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, under the searching 
ministry of the Rev. John Wesley, in the city of 
Bristol, England, about the year 1765; and, though 
a military character, such was his thirst for the sal- 
vation of immortal souls, that he was constrained to 
declare unto them the loving kindness of God. 

“His first appearance as a stranger among the 
‘little flotft’ in the city of New York, in his militaiy 
costume, gave them some uneasiness, os they feared 
that he had come to * spy out their liberties, 1 or to 
interrupt them in their solemn assemblies ; but when 
they saw him kneel in prayer, and otherwise par ti- 
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eipate with them in the worship of God, their fears 
were exchanged for joy. and on a farther acquaint- 
ance they found Captain Webb had ‘ partaken of 
like precious faith 1 with themselves. He was ac- 
cordingly invited to preach. The novelty of his 
appearance in the badges of a military officer, excited 
no little surprise. This, together with the energy 
with which he spoke in the name of the Lord Jckus, 
drew many to the place of worship, and hence the 
room in which they now assembled, soon became too 
small to accommodate all who wished to assemble. 
But what greatly encouraged them was, that sinners 
were awakened and converted to God, and added to 
the little Society. 

“Ti iccommodato All who wished to hear, they 
next hired a rigging-loft in William Street, and titled 
it up for a place of worship. Here they assembled 
for a considerable) time, and were edii»' wl in faith and 
love, under the labours of Mr. Embury, who was 
occasionally assisted by Captain Webb. 

“While the Society was thus going forward in 
th» ir * work n f faith ami labour of 1 we* in New York, 

< ‘A • oh made excursions upon Long Island 

d even went «■* !.• is Philadelphia, preaching 
.or ins could find »** opening, the gospel of the 
; l on of l.i .jt: and attended hits labours, many 

bung awaken* d t ) a m um of their sinfulness through 
is pointed m dry, and n-i brought to tho 1 know- 
•d^e o e ; un by t he remission of sins/ In v.on- 
"uenco of in? accession of r tubers to tlie Socie'v, 
i ho continur inert asc *•< those wno wished to 
u. ar the word, the riggi.ig-toft ...ciurm ill* ^ too 
( win;U, and they began *n consult together on die 
I fjpriety of building a house of worship. 

14 But in the at* ■*> sbi^'Hit of t’ds pious under- 
taking wars Hi were t». Ik- encountered. 

• ‘us mem 1 , p i*. <' -Iv **w*. v.*i but few in 

lumber, m . . r V ni>v class. and, of i 


t hue i Cii- 


• iq mem* « r. * 'lv **w*. v.«i imt lew* in 

lumber, m . ./h ' ni>v class. and, of 

course, iuui *»ui i Turn. ua.'titancg aim intiui iieo 

in tho cr minimi y Fa tine they wx.e *u 

painful suspense. But i •. r; # ati?>gon 

the most smfable met r % »m ,«j L hooom plush 
an object ;« f\‘,r 4 le, the .‘uv.j* , p\ms 

zeal hA$ be»u\ >»'. . ad> recnimnec. \ hde t .‘i» neatly en- 
gaged in pt'^v,.’ jo: <‘> 1 % 'i 1 )• -i.« important enter- 
prise, received. wrtii uic*p saibie t-wectnemi and 
power, this answer, /, the l will do i\ A* ** ^ 
same time a plan .vas suggested *o her mind, win, 
on being submitted to the Society, was generally ap- 
proved of, and finally adopted. They proceeded to 
issue a subscription paper, waited on the mayor ot 
the city and other opulent citizens, to whom they 
explained their object, and received from them such 
liberal donations, that they succeeded in purchasing 
several lots in John Street, on winch they erected a 
bouse of worship sixty feet in length, by forty-two 
bt breadth, calling it, from respect to the? venerable 
founder of Methodism, Wesley Chapel L This was 
the first meeting-house ever erected for a Methodist 
congregation in America; this was in the year 176B ; 


and the first sermon was preached in it October 30, 
1708. by Mr. Emluiry. This, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as the beginning of Methodism in this coun- 
try.” 

While this church was in course of living built, 
the members of tho Methodist body in New York 
addressed a letter to Mr. Wesley, urging upon him 
to scud from Europe a supply of preachers. Twr 
were accordingly despatched to America, namely, 
Richard Bonrdman and Joseph Pilmore. These 
were the first regular itinerant preachers who crossed 
the Atlantic. On thoir arrival, Mr. Boardmati was 
stationed in New York, and Mr. Pilmore in Phila* 
del phis, from which cities they made occasional ex- 
cursions into the surrounding country. About tho 
stum* time, Mr. Robert Strawbridge, another local 
preacher from Ireland, emigrated to the United 
States, and settled in Frederick county, Maryland. 
This Methodist cause now made rapid progreas, mid 
in 1771 Mr. Wesley sent over from England Mr. 
Frauds Aslmry and Mr. Richard Wright to the 
help of their biclhren in America. Tim arrival of 
these energetic and efficient labourer* lent great ad- 
ditional impulse to the work. Mr. Ashury in par- 
ticular, by ilincri.. ig through the country, and 
preaching in the, cities, roused his fellow-labourers 
to greater earnestness uml activity ; ami hence, many 
new Methodist Societies were established in varioua 
parts of country. 

Hum the good work wrnt. on until the arrival of 
Mr. Lankin, who having been appointed to supersc »e 
Mr. Ashury as jene’Hl superb ‘•■ndent, held the fir»t 
Conference* in i n idelphia on ».he 4th of July 1773, 
at which time theK were ten uuvcll'iig preachers, 
and 1,lfi0 members in the vmv us • ‘K'lVtu 1 *. At this 
Uwifcvciice t/iey adopted the Wesleyan plan of sla- 
(i< *ng the preachers, and faking initiulCH of their 
proceedings. Matters now went steadily forward, 
arid a Methodist meeting house was built in the city 
of Baltimore early in the year J774. Year aftei 
year the Conference reported an increase to the 
number both of preachers and of members. Towards 
the commencement of the American war of inde- 
pendence, persecution arose against the Methodists 
thro diout the States f/mendly. Thu ostensible 
pretext for annoying them was . * at most of the 
preacher* were from England, ami that some of 
them )md openly avowed their want of sympathy 
with the American movement, while Mr. Wesley 
the founder of Methodism had himself written 
against the American principles and measure*. 8o 
violent in fact did the persecution Income, that all 
the English preachers, except Mr. Asbury, returned 
to England before the end of the year 1777, and Mr. 
Ashury also was obliged to retire from public notice 
for nearly a whole year. Nor was the persecution 
confined to the native Englishmen; the native 
Americans also who had laboured a* itinerant preach- 
ers among the Methodist* were exposed to the 
most cruel treatment, and even imprisonment. But 
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amid all opposition the cause flourished, and at the 
Conference of 1783, when the war of the revolution 
had come to a dose, the body consisted of 43 
preachers, and 13,740 members. 

The year 1784 was the commencement of a new 
era in the history of Methodism in America. The 
American colonies had declared themselves indepen- 
dent ; and the Episcopal Church in America being 
thus entirely dissevered from that of England, Mr. 
Wesley felt that the difficulties of the case could 
only be met by a departure from the usual church 
order. He, therefore, though only a Presbyter of 
the Anglican Church, on his own responsibility in 
1784 ordained I)r. Coke bishop or superintendent of 
his American Methodist Societies, and by this act 
gave them the character of an independent religious 
body, which has since borne the name of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. At the same time, Mr. 
Wesley, who had already reached the advanced age 
of eighty, made an abridgment of the Common 
Prayer Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles, as a 
directory for the worship and doctrine of this new 
ecclesiastical Society. 

Thus furnished with proper credentials, Dr. Coke, 
in company with Messrs. Whatcont and Vasey, 
sailed for America; and on their arrival a Conference 
was held at Baltimore, in which the measures de- 
vised by Mr. Wesley were unanimously approved 
of; Dr. Coke acknowledged as superintendent; Mr. 
Asbury consecrated as joint superintendent ; twelve 
of the preachers were consecrated as deacons and 
elders, and three other* as deacons. At the same 
Conference Mr. Wesley’s Abridgment of the Book 
of Common Prayer was adopted, and also twenty -five 
articles of religion which ho had sent along with 
various other rules for the regulation of the ministers 
and members of the newly-formed church. Thus the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America was fully 
organized. 

The first General Conference of the body was held 
In the year 1792. It was composed of all the tra- 
velling elders in full connection, who were appointed 
to meet in Conference every four years, with power 
to devise rules for the regulation of the church. At 
this General Conference a secession took place, 
neaded by James O’Kelly, a presiding elder in Vir- 
ginia, because he was dissatisfied with the power 
which the bishop claimed of stationing the preach- 
ers, and pleaded for an appeal to the Conference. 
O’Kelly had influence enough to cause consider- 
able disturbance in some parts of Virginia and 
North Carolina ; but the excitement was only for a 
time, and his influence having gradually diminished, 
his party became scattered, and finally disappeared, 
while the Methodist Episcopal Church rapidly in- 
creased both in numbers and influence, haviug on its 
\ roll, soon after, 266 travelling preachers, and 65,980 
church members. Circuits were now formed, and 
societies established throughout nearly every State 
, and Territory in the 11 nion, and also in Upper Canada. 


The number of travelling elders was every year on 
the increase, and in the course of a short time the 
General Conference became so large that it was 
judged expedient to reduce the number. This was 
done by adopting the representative system. The 
first delegated Conference assembled in the city of 
New York in 1812, in which year an increase of 
members was reported to the amount of 10,700. 
This Conference was composed of one member for 
every five members of each annual conference. In 
1819 the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church was formed, its declared object being 
“ to assist the several annual conferences to extend 
their missionary labours throughout the United 
States and elsewhere.” This department of their j 
work has been prosecuted with remarkable energy 
and success. It comprises missions to those who 
speak the English language in the destitute or new 
portions of the country; and also missions to foreign- 
ers who have settled together in various portions of 
the country, and in particular quarters of cities. In 
addition to these, there is an interesting mission to 
New Mexico. Of the various Domestic Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, those to the Germans 
are the most numerous and successful ; but they 
have also mission* to the Swedes, Danes, Norwe- ; 
gians, Welsh, and French, who have settled in the 
United States. Missions have also been established 
in Oregon and California, and with such success, 
that they have each of them been organized into a \ 
regular independent annual Conference. j 

The prosperity of this energetic Christian deno- 
mination in America has not however been un- 
clouded. From time to time within her pale, indi- j 
viduals have arisen who have offered strong objec- j 
tions to the government, and some of the usages of < 
the church, and finding that tlieir views met with no j 
general respon*e, they have seceded and attempted | 
to form separate communities. Besides the seces- | 
sion already referred to under O'Kelly, the most 
considerable of these secessions has been that which 
took place in 1830, and which led to the formation 
of the 4 Methodist Protestant Church.’ 

Since 1847 the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States has been divided into two almost 
equal parts, a Northern and a Southern. These have 
broken off all communion with one another, and 
have recently had a vexatious lawsuit about the 
division of the common property. The sole cause 
of the separation was slavery. The Methodists of 
the Northern and Western States are mostly aboli- 
tionists, and they refused to permit their brethren in 
the South to hold, buy, and sell slaves. A separa- 
tion accordingly took place, and an independent 
Society was set up called the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

The government of this Methodist body, as may 
be learned from its name, is strictly Episcopal ; and 
in its general arrangements it almost entirely conforms 
to the rules laid down by Mr. Wesley for the Motho* 
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iwt Societies iu England. 44 All the members are re- 
ceived into the church on a probation of six months ; 
during which time they liave ample opportunity to 
make themselves acquainted with all the doctrines 
and usages of the church ; and the church lias also an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Chris- 
tian experience and the general character of the pro- 
bationers : at the end of the probation, if there is a 
mutual agreement between the probationers and the 
church, they are received into full connexion ; hut in 
case there is a disagreement, probationers can with- 
draw, or the church can drop them without the for- 
mality of a church trial. 

“ Whenever there is a sufficient number of per- 
sons in a place, who wish to unite with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, it is customary for the 
preacher to form them into a class, and to appoint 
one of their number a leader, whose duty it is to take 
a special oversight of them, and to meet them once 
a- week for the purpose of religious instruction and 
improvement. Classes thus formed are united into a 
church, Ami the church is placed under the charge of 
a travelling preacher. The churches are situated on 
circuits or stations, and they are annually supplied 
by a preacher from the conference. 

“ On each circuit or station there is a quarterly 
conference, consisting of the presiding elder of tho 
district, all the travelling and local preachers, ex- 
horters, stewards, and leaders of the circuit or sta- 
tion, and none else. This conference possesses an 
appellate jurisdiction over the members of the 
church on the circuit or station, who may have ap- 
pealed from the decisions of the church, and its de- 
cisions in all cases are final. It also attends to the 
general business of the church, both temporal and 
spiritual, which cannot so well be attended to by tho 
members of the church iri their more private capa- 
city. It is properly a connecting link between the 
church and the annual conference, and all the busi- 
ness of the church with the annual conference is pre- 
pared and forwarded by this body. , 

“ A number of circuits and stations form districts, 
over which an elder is appointed to preside. And a 
number of the districts form a conference, which 
meet 9 annually for the transaction of its appropriate 
business. And then, again, delegates froth these 
several annual conferences form a general conference, 
which meets once in four years. 

“ There are three orders of ministers recognised 
in the Methodist Episcopal church ; bishops, elders, 
and deacons ; and the duties pertaining to each are 
plainly defined in the Discipline.” (See METHO- 
DISTS, WK8LEYAN.) 

According to the last census, the Methodist Epis- 
copal denomination in the United States has 12,464 
church edifices, with accommodation for 4,209,333 
persons. Up to 1S31 this church had ho foreign 
missions except that to the North American Indians. 
That year, however, they commenced a mission to 
Liberia iw Africa, and since that time they have 


established missions in Africa, China, and South Amer 
ica, besides recently making arrangements for new 
mission stations in Turkey and Hindustan. In the 
year 1843— the year before the division of the church 
—the number of foreign missionaries in connection 
with the body was about 60. Afler the division the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was formed, its operations being con- 
ducted independently upon the same general princi- 
ples as the original Society. In 1864 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in both its northern And southern 
divisions, had seventy-eight missionaries labouring 
in foreign parts. 

It is remarkable to what an extent Methodism 
nourishes in the United States. In seventy years 
the whole body of Methodists in that couutry has 
grown from 13,000 to 1,200,000 meinlHU**, besides 
the many hundreds that havo died during that time. 
“The Methodist,” says I)r. Behalf, “is one of the 
most numerous denominations in America, perhaps 
tho most numerous, and in the state of Indiana it 
even controls tho political elections. It has uncom- 
mon energy and activity, and enjoys an organ i /at ion 
eminently fitted for great general enterprises, and sys- 
tematic, successful co-operation. Its preachers have, 
in general, little or no scientific culture, but, on an 
average, a decided aptness for popular discourse and 
exhortation, and t hey often compensate by fidelity and 
solf-denial for their want of deeper knowledge. They 
are particularly fitted for breaking the way in new 
regions, for aggressive missionary pioneer service, and 
for labouring among the lower classes of the people. 
Their zeal, however, is very frequently vitiated by im- 
pure motives of proseIytism,aud indulges in the boldest 
aggressions on other churches, thinking that it a/one 
can really convert. Amongst the negroes, too, both 
free and slave, Methodism has most influence, and 
seems, with its emotional excitements, well adapted 
to their sanguine, excitable temperament. Formerly, 
appealing to the apostles and evangelists of the primi- 
tive church, it used to condemn teaming and theo- 
logy from principle, os dangerous to practical piety; 
and to boast, that its preachers liad * never rubbed 
their backs against the walls of a college/ and yet 
knew the better how to catch fish in the net of tho 
kingdom of God. But in this respect a considerable 
change has been, for some years, going on. The 
Methodists are now beginning to establish colleges 
and seminaries, to publish scientific periodicals, and 
to follow the steps of the culture of the age. But it 
is a question whether they will not thus lose more 
in their peculiar character and influence with the 
masses than they will gain in the more cultivated 
circles.” In 1853 there were enrolled in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,669 travelling 
preachers, 4,036 local preachers, and 629,394 mem- 
bers ; while the same church, North, enrols 5,100 
travelling preachers, 6,061 local preachers, and 
732,637 members under seven bishops. 
METHODIST (Primitive) CONNEXION, a 
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Society of Methodist# which arose in England out of 
the revival# of religion which took place about the 
commencement of the present century among the 
workmen at the potteries in Staffordshire. One of 
the piou# and worthy men with whom this denomi- 
nation of Christians originated wa# William Clowes, 
who was himself engaged in the pottery business. 
Throughout his apprenticeship he seems to have 
pursued an unbroken career of sin and folly, not, 
however, without occasional misgivings, and inward 
strivings of the Spirit. In his twenty-fifth year lie 
was brought under the saving influence of the truth 
as it is in Jesus; and this joyful event in his history 
was speedily followed by the conversion of his wife. 
The house of this humble pair now became the re- 
sort. of the godly and devout among their neighbours. 
William became emphatically a man of prayer, and 
the peace of God flowed through his soul like a 
mighty river. “ My #oul feasted,” lie says, when 
speaking in his Journals of this period of his spirit- 
ual history, “ on the hidden manna, and drank the 
wine of the kingdom. My soul rose in spiritual 
greatness, and 1 felt withal such a burning sympathy 
for souls, and saw their lost and perishing condition 
with such vividness, that I went into the streets 
among the licentious and profane, and addressed 
them in the name of the Lord. The rebels against 
God were struck with surprise and astonishment 
whilst I boro witness against them, and cleared my 
soul of their blood. Indeed, the fire of God’s love 
became so hot in my soul, as frequently to constrain 
me to shout and pruise Aloud, as I went along t he 
road. On one occasion 1 was praising my God 
aloud, as a happy inhabitant of the rock, (it wah near 
midnight,) and a woman, who had formed the dread- 
ful resolution to drown herself, was actually approach- 
ing the waterside for the purpose, when hearing me 
shouting glory to (rod, she was instantly arrested in 
her purpose. She reflected upon the rash and awful 
deed she was about to perpetrate ; and said to her- 
self, 4 Oh what a wicked wretch Rtn I, and what a 
happy man is ho that shout# and praises God yonder ! ’ 
This poor creature was, therefore, mercifully diverted 
from her intention, and returned home. My soul 
enjoyed sucli ecstasy, both night and day, that the 
time I Hpent in sleep was comparatively trifling, not- 
withstanding my daily labours and religious exer- 
cises were very great ; for, after the toil of the day, 

I attended a meeting every evening, and usually la- 
boured till my strength failed. My Sabbath labours 
were also unremitting. In the first place, there was 
the prayer-meeting At six o’clock in the moruing ; 
another followed at nine ; preaching at eleven ; band- 
meeting at one ; preaching at two ; visiting the sick 
at four ; preaching again at six ; afterwards a prayer - 
meeting at iny own house, — besides reading the 
Scriptures, family and private prayer, and other oc- 
casional duties. In the midst of all this ponderous 
labour, I felt strong, active, and unspeakably happy 
in God.” 


The prayer-meetings which were held about this 
time at William Clowes’ house were attended by 
great numbers of people, many of them under deep 
spiritual concern. The work of God now made ra- 
pid progress among the workpeople at T unstall, 
Harriseahcad, and the neighbourhood. At this period 
two other kindred spiritB, Daniel Shubotham and 
Hugh Bourne, became frequent visitors at the house 
of William Clowes, for the purpose of conversing 
upon spiritual and divine thingB. Finding that the 
prayer-meetings were blessed to not a few, William 
and some of his praying friends resolved to make 
still further efforts to accomplish the conversion of 
sinners. With this view they “agreed that the 
person who should first address the throne of grace 
should Iieliuve for the particular blessing prayed for, 
and all the other praying labourers should respond 
Amen, and believe also ; and if the blessing prayed 
for was not granted, still to persevere pleading for 
it, until it was bestowed. We conceived we were 
authorized and justified by the Scriptures in praying 
and believing for certain blessings, and receiving 
them in the act. of believing; but that it could not 
answer any useful purpose in the exercise of praying 
to God, to ask perhaps for hundreds of blessings, and 
finally to go away without receiving any.” As the 
result of this plan, 44 wo began,” says Clowes, “ to 
see immediate good done in the name of the Lord, 
acting in accordance with those views of the word 
of God which it is calculated to inspire ; for seldom 
a meeting took place but souls were saved and be- 
lievers sanctified to God.” 

In addition to the prayer-meetings, a local preach- 
ers’ meeting was also established for mutual improve- 
ment, and the discussion of theological subjects. 
This meeting was very profitable, serving os a school 
in which many preachers were trained for more en- 
larged spheres of usefulness than they occupied be- 
fore. Clowes now became a class-leader at a place 
called Kidsgrove, where, through his instrumentality, 
many of the roughest colliers were brought to God. 
Hugh Bourne was also much prospered in his la- 
bours at Ilarriscahead, and one of his earliest con- 
verts, Daniel Shubothatn, was eminently useful aB 
a class-leader in the district. One of the most im- 
portant moral results which* followed, on the earnest 
exertions of these humble but devoted men, was the 
suppression, to a considerable extent, of Sabbath- 
breaking, which was a very prevalent vice in the 
Staffordshire potteries. An association was formed 
for this important object, and speedily a powerful 
check was put upon Sunday trading, and other vio - 
lations of the Christian Sabbath. A tract-distribut- 
ing Society was organised in the town of Burslem. 
which sent pious men, two and two, round both 
town and country, to deliver Bibles, Testaments, and 
Tracts, t<f all who would receive them, and after 
wards to call again and exchange the tracts for fresh 
ones. On these occasions the tract distributors em- 
braced the opportunity of conversing with the peo- 
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pie on the necessity of directing their thoughts to 
their spiritual concerns, generally concluding their 
visit with earnest prayer for the conversion of every 
inmate of the house. By such means a spirit of 
inquiry was excited, first prayer-meetings were estab- 
lished, then class-meetings, and subsequently preach- 
ing stations set up. Much opposition was offered, 
but the work of conversion went forward, promoted 
not a little by the arrival in the district of a remark- 
able individual named Lorenzo Dow, who preached 
with power and great success. 

At this point in the history of the work of revival, 
it was resolved to hold a camp-meeting after the ex- 
ample of the American Methodists in Kentucky. 
Such a meeting, accordingly, was announced to take 
place on Sabbath, May 31, 1807, on Mow-hill, near 
the boundary- line which divides Cheshire from Staf- 
fordshire. This was the first, camp-meeting ever 
held in England, and from its close bearing on the 
rise of Primitive Methodism, we quote an account of 
it as given by William Clowes, who was himself pre- 
sent : “The morning, a rainy one. was unfavourable. 
On my arrival about six o’clock, I found a small 
group of people assembled under a wall, singing. I 
immediately joined them, and several of us engaged 
in prayer. When we had concluded the singing and 
praying services, a Peter llradburn preached, and an 
individual from Macclesfield followed. The people 
now began to be strongly affected, and we began an- 
other praying-service. During the progress of these 
labours the people continued increasing in large 
numbers, but as they came from various places to 
the hill, many did not know to what point they 
should make. At last a person named Taylor, from 
Tunstall, suggested that a flag, or something of the 
kind, should be hoisted as a guide and rallying point. 
Accordingly, E. Anderson, from Kilham, in York- 
shire, unfurled something like a flag, on a long pole, 
in a conspicuous and elevated position, which be- 
came the centre of attraction. It was about this 
time that I Btood upon the stand to addrejA the peo- 
ple. I began my address by giving the poople a 
statement of my Christian experience, and An expla- 
nation of the motives which had influenced me to 
attend the meeting ; then I followed with an exhor- 
tation for all immediately to look to the Lord by 
faith for a present salvation ; and whilst I was warn- 
ing sinners to flee from the wrath to come, Jones, 
from Buraletn, a man in the crowd, cried out, * That’s 
right, Clowes, dear thy blood of theml* During 
this period of the meeting, the unction of the Holy 
Spirit rose with great power. Several appeared in 
distress; and the praying labourers engaged most 
zealously in pleading with the mourners. But this 
movement in the meeting did not stay the word of 
exhortation ; it rather gave greater energy and effect. 
Accordingly, a second stand was fixed, And a person 
from Ireland gave an exhortation. When this indi- 
vidual had concluded, Edward Anderson, already 
referred to. followed ; reading a part of his life and 
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experience in verse, interspersed with sentences of 
exhortation. As the people still increased, a third 
stand was fixed, and in the afternoon, a fourth was 
erected; and all were occupied with preachers, 
preaching at the same time ; At this period the wea- 
ther was very fine, and the crowds of people im- 
mensely large. The first day’s praying on Mow-hill 
then presented a most magnificent and sublime spec- 
tacle. Four preachers, simultaneously crying to sin- 
ners to flee from the wrath to come ; thousands lis- 
tening, affected with 4 thoughts that breathed, and 
words that bunt'd;’ many in deep distress, and 
others pleading with Heaven in their behalf; aomo 
praising God aloud for the great things which were 
brought to pass, whilst others were rejoicing in the 
testimony they had received, that their sins, which 
were many, had been all forgiven. The camp -meet- 
ing continued full of glory and converting power. 
About four o'clock in tin; afternoon, the numbers of 
people were prodigiously large ! but after this time 
many began to move otf, and homewards ; yet the 
power of the Highest continued with undiminished 
force and effect to the very last.. Towards the con 
elusion, the services were principally carried on by 
praying companies, and at. the close, which took 
place about half-past eight o'clock in the evening, 
several (six) souls were set at liberty. The glory 
that filled my soul on that day far exceeds my power 
to explain. Much of tho good wrought at this great 
meeting remains ; but tho full amount of that good, 
eternity alone will develop to the myriads of tho 
angelic and sainted inhabitants, who will everlast- 
ingly laud the eternal Majesty on account of tho 
day’s praying on Mow-hill 1” 

A second camp-meeting was hold at tho same 
place on the 19th of July ; and a third at Norton on 
the 23d of August. The design of those two latter 
is described as having boon to “ counteract the effects 
resulting from the 1 wakes’ or annual parish feasts, 
at which much riot and sensuality usually took place ; 
and at such seasons, not unfrequently, professors of 
religion were drawn from their steadfast nm. To 
stay the torrent of evil, to preserve God's people, 
and to effect the conversion of sinners to God, were 
the ruling motives which influenced us in arranging 
these meetings." 

All the persons who were mainly concerned in 
planning and conducting these camp- meetings were 
thus far connected with the Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety, but their proceedings met with decided disap- 
probation from the Wesleyan preachers in the Burs- 
lem circuit, who after a time expelled them from 
their body, simply on the ground that they attended 
camp-meetings, which were alleged to be contrary 
to the Methodist discipline. This act was regarded 
as being in accordance with a minute passed by 
the Wesleyan Conference in 1807, which declared, 
“It is our judgment, that even supposing such 
meetings to be allowed in America, they are highly 
improper in England, and likely to be productive of 
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considerable mischief ; we disclaim all connexion with 
them." William Clowes, thus driven out from the 
Wesleyan body, still continued along with his friendB, 
to labour with unwearied energy in preaching, hold- 
ing prayer- meetings, and other operations of a na- 
ture fitted to advance the spiritual good of men. 
The burden, however, of the camp-meetings which 
were held from time to time, chiefly rested upon II. 
and J. Bourne, and exposed them to much obloquy, 
besides involving them in various difficulties, and 
almost ruining them in their worldly circumstances. 

The brethren carried on their classes and mission- 
ary labours with great seal and success, but in se- 
parate and detached parties, without any particular 
bond of union or organisation. On the 30th of May 
1811, however, the work assumed, for the first time, 
a regular connexional aspect, for at that date quar- 
terly society tickets were ordered to be printed, and 
given to the members of all tlie classes, and regular 
visitations of all the societies to take place. The 
introduction of tickets was followed by a regulation 
tending still more to unite the various Societies which 
hod now become both numerous and wide* spread. 
Hitherto the whole expenses of the missionary and 
other operations had been borne by four individuals, 
but as these men were wholly dependent for their 
support upon the labour of their hands, it had now 
become necessary to devise some other means of 
raising money to meet the increasing expenses of 
the movement. The people generally wore quite 
willing to assist, but had never been called upon to 
subscribe. A general meeting, accordingly, was held 
at Tunstall on the 26th of July 1811, when it was 
rosolved that money should in future bo regularly 
raised in the Societies to meet the expenditure of 
the Connexion. A preachers* plan about this lime 
was formed, and preaching appointments regularly 
arranged. There wore now on the list 2 travelling 
preachers ; 15 local preachers; 20() members, ami 
17 preaching places. 

Early in the following year a meeting was held at 
Tunstall, which is thus noticed in Hugh Bourne's 
Journal, “Thursday, February 13, 1812, we called 
a meeting, made plans for the. next quarter, and 
made some other regulations ; in particular, we took 
the name of the Primitive Methodist Connex- 
ion." The reason assigned for taking this name is 
stated to have been, “ because we wish to walk as 
closely as we can in the steps of John Wesley." An 
attempt was now made by the Wesleyan body in the 
Burslem circuit, to persuade the newly-formed Society 
to return to the Old Connexion, assigning as an in- 
ducement that it would be for the gloTy of God, and 
would spread more the kingdom of Christ in the 
world. The letter containing this invitation was 
taken into serious consideration, and the proposal 
was respectfully but firmly declined. 

The Primitive Methodist Connexion was now or- 
ganized os a separate and independent body of 
Christians. Arrangements were made for holding j 


regular quarterly meetings for the management el 
their affairs. A code of rules was drawn up for the 
use of the Connexion at large, and liaving been sub 
mitted for approval to the Societies by the preachers, 
they were carefully revised according to the sugges- 
tions made and printed in their authorized form early 
in 1814. In this same year an important step in 
advance was made by the establishment of the office 
of Superintendent Preacher. The Counexion was 
now extending its labours over a wide extent at 
country, but particularly in Derbyshire, where it 
was joined by large numbers of the labouring popu- 
lation. At Belper, in that county, several prayer 
meetings were conducted with great success. Hugh 
Bourne tells us. that “ when these very powerful 
meetings were closed, the praying people in return- 
ing home were accustomed to sing through the 
streets of Helper. “This circumstance," he says, 
“ procured them the name of Ranters; and the name 
of Ranta\ which first arose on this occasion, after- 
wards spread very extensively." It is very impro- 
per and utterly unchristian to apply opprobrious 
terms to any class of men who are seeking according 
to the light given them to advance the cause oi 
Christ. The Primitive Methodists as a body, have 
ever shown themselves to l>o an earnest, laborious, 
Relf-denying class of men, whose efforts have doubt- 
less been blessed in many cases to the conversion of 
souls. 

The missionary labours of William Clowes now 
extended into Nottinghamshire, and thence into 
Leicestershire. The camp meetings, however, which 
in their commencement had been so successful, be- 
gan about this time to decline in their influence and 
usefulness. Hugh Bourne, who had hitherto taken 
a special interest in this department of the w’ork, 
carefully examined the matter to discover if possible 
the causes of this decline, and coming to the conclu- 
sion that too much importance was attached to 
preaching, and too little to praying, he resolved to 
take a hint on this point from the American Camp 
Meetings, and, accordingly, he arranged that each 
hour devoted to preaching, should be followed by an 
hour devoted to prayer, and that this practice should 
be continued throughout the whole day. This change 
restored in a great measure the former efficiency of 
the meetings, which were attended by thousands of 
people. 

In 1819, the work extended into Yorkshire, and 
to carry forward operations in this quarter, William 
Clowes was stationed at Hull. At this time was in- * 
troduced the system of dividing circuits into branches, 
wliich could easily, when judged proper, be formed 
into new circuits. And as the entire connexion was 
increasing rapidly, another important step was taken 
in advance by the institution of regular Annual 
Meetings, the first of which was held at Hull on the 
2d of May 1820. These were appointed to consist 
of three delegates from each circuit, one of whom 
was to be a travelling preacher. The report of the 
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connexion now stood as follows : — 8 circuits ; 48 tra- 
iling preachers, 277 local preachers, and 7,842 
members. At the Conference in 1821 several im- 
portant resolutions were adopted. It was decided 
that a printing-press should be established for the 
connexion, and also a Book -room. The cause was 
now making such encouraging progress, that at the 
Conference in 1822 the number of members was re- 
ported to have risen to 25,218. 

Mr. Clowes, by his ardent missionary zeal, bad 
rendered the Hull circuit one of the most prosperous 
in the whole body, and having been ho successful iu 
Yorkshire, he extended his operations into Northum- 
berland, and afterwards into Cumberland. In 1824, 
he proceeded to London, but the work went heavily 
and slowly on in the metropolis. He next proceeded 
by invitation into Cornwall, and after labouring 
there for a time, ret timed to the northern counties 
of England, where he was so prospered in his mis- 
sionary efforts, that great numbers were enrolled as 
members of the Society, and not a few seemed to 
give evidence of having been savingly converted. 

The doctrines of the Primitive Methodists are 
declared in their Deed Poll to be “ those contained 
in the first four volumes of Wesley's Sermons, and 
certain Notes by him on the New Testament. 1 ” 
In the leading articles of Christianity, therefore, 
they agree with the Wesleyan Methodists as set 
forth in their published standards. The charac- 
teristic doctrine, however, of Primitive Methodism, 
is, as one of tho body alleges, “ that of a full, free, 
and present salvation,” and they believe in the 
doctrine of instantaneous conversions. In defending 
this doctrine, they argue that “ sudden conversions 
are in accordance with Scripture. In the Acts of 
the Apostles, we find that ordinarily conversions 
were sudden under their ministry. The 3,000 con- 
versions on the day of Pentecost all appear to have 
taken place during the sittings of one assembly ; And 
all the subsequent outpourings of the Spirit with 
which the first age of Christianity was blessed seem- 
ed to have been characterized by conversions of this 
sort. Though Saul was three days seeking the 
Lord, yet the jailer of Philippi and all his house 
were converted in one hour! And we liavo reason 
to believe that such conversions were everyday tak- 
ing place under the ministry of the apostles. Not 
only the e watnple of Scripture, but the general spirit 
and genius of the Bible are favourable to sudden 
conversion. The Bible calls upon men to repent 
now! It does not instruct them to adopt a course 
of action preparatory to their doing so, but allows of 
no delay. Its language is, * Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation. 1 
Sadden conversions are neither unphilosophical, un- 
•criptural, nor unusual.” 

This body of Christians, at least the great majo- 
rity of its preachers and members, is unfavourable to 
all national establishments of religion. They main- 
tain the doctrine and follow the practice of infant 


baptism, but they reject the dogma of baptismal re- 
generation, One of tho connexional rules is, “ that 
the preachers and members use every prudential 
means to encourage Temperance Societies;” and 
another that “ none of tho preachers shall be allowed 
to make speeches at parliamentary elections, or at 
political meetings.” 

The condition on which members are admitted into 
the Society of the Primitive Methodists, is simply 
that the applicant is animated by “a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come.” Three months’ probation 
is required before full admission is granted into fel- 
lowship. Members can only ho excluded from com- 
munion by a proved wilful immorality ; or abseuce 
from class four weeks successively without assigning 
sufficient reason for such absence. The Connexion 
is composed of classes one member of which is called 
tho Leader, and usually Another called the omatant. 
The members of each class have their names entered 
in a clasH-book ; and further, each member holds 
Society ticket which is renewed quarterly. A mem- 
ber removing from one place to anot lior is furnished 
with credentials. The lay-officers of the body are, 
the “Leader,” corresponding to the “ Elder” of tho 
New Testament ; and the “ Society Steward,” corres- 
ponding to the “ Deacon.” It is regarded as an in- 
dispensable qualification of a preacher among tho 
Primitive Methodists, that he give satisfactory evi- 
dence of a scriptural conversion to God, and of a 
Divine call. In the induction of preachers to tint 
ministerial office, there is no ceremony or laying on 
of hands as iu the case of ordination in other 
churches. From the period of a preacher being 
“ called out,” he enters on a probation of four years ; 
after which, if successful, he is admitted into full 
connexion. Tho salary allowed to a preacher of flic 
gospel is proverbially small, so that there is no temp- 
tation to any one to undertake the ministerial office 
from mere worldly motives. 

The object of the Primitive Methodist Connexion 
is “to aid iu extending the kingdom of Christ 
throughout the world by preaching the gospel in 
the often air, private, houses, and public edifices, And 
by holding various religious services throughout its 
societies, congregations, circuits, branches, and mis- 
sions.” The constitution of the. body is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Church in his ‘Sketches of Primitive 
Methodism:’ “A number of societies or classes in 
different places form what is called a mission; or 
when self-supporting, a circuit . This generally in- 
cludes a market town, and (he circumjacent villages, 
to the extent of ten or twenty miles. Two, three, or 
more preachers, arc annually appointed to a circuit; 
one of those is called the superintendent. This cir- 
cuit is their sphere n f labour for at least one year, 
and not exceeding three year* ; while the superin 
tendent msy probably remain five or six years in the 
same circuit. This constant change of preachers is 
an excellent rule. ‘Some indeed, have imagined 
that this is a hindrance to the work of God ; but 
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long experience in every part of the kingdom proves 
to the contrary. 

“ A number of circuits, from five to ten, more or 
fewer, according to circumstances, compose a dis- 
trict. The Primitive Methodist Connexion is divid- 
ed into 14 districts. Each district has an annual 
meeting, preparatory to the Conference. It is at- 
tended by a travelling preacher, or a lay delegate 
from each of the circuits belonging to the district, 
and also by a delegate from the general or ‘ Couuex- 
ional Committee.' ‘ The district meeting,' according 
to the Various Regulations of 1830, ‘inquires re- 
specting the conduct and success of each travelling 
preacher; and whether any trespass on the rules 
respecting preaching, or are negligent in ministerial 
family visiting, or in other duties, and notes the 
same on the minutes. 1 

“Six delegates from each district attend the Con- 
ference. ‘They shall consist,' says the Deed Poll, 
4 of the travelling preachers, one-third ; and the 
other two-thirds shall consist of those members who 
shall sustain each the oftice of local preacher, elass- 
lcador, or circuit -steward.' The majority, therefore, 
is as two to one in favour of the people. Laws made 
at the Conference govern the Connexion. The Con- 
ference is the supreme church court. It also exa- 
mines the number of members, finances, Ac., and 
stations the preachers for the ensuing year." 

Open-air worship is frequently practised by the 
Primitive Methodists. At the risk of imprisonment 
and persecution they “go out into the highways and 
hedges to compel souls to come in,” and be saved. 
Love-feasts are observed from time to time, at which 
bread and water are distributed in token of Christian 
fellowship. Watch-nights also, after the manner of 
the vigils of the ancients, are held on the last night 
of the year; and on these occasions the services 
consist of prayer, praise, and exhortation by preach- 
ers. Silence is usually observed a few minutes be- 
fore midnight, and until the new year has commenced, 
when the services are ended. Protracted meetings, 
which originated in America, were introduced into 
England by a Primitive Methodist preacher in 1838, 
and they have ever sinco been resorted to by the 
body generally, as a favourite means of bringing 
about a revival of religion. The ordinary worship of 
the Society is characterized by great liveliness and 
excitement, the people being accustomed to ntter 
hearty responses with loud voices in the course of 
the devotional exercises. In not a few of their con- 
gregations instrumental music has been introduced, 
though others are much opposed to what they regard 
as an unwarranted innovation on tlie primitive sim- 
plicity of Christian worship. 

Tin* Primitive Methodists have from their first 
rise admitted of a practice which is unknown in 
other denomination 1 ., with the exception of the 
Friends, that of female preaching. It has been some- 
times argued in defence of this practice, that it is 
not specifically condemned in Scripture, and has in 


many cases b.eu blessed for the good of souk. But 
while in several circuits females are still employed 
occasionally as local or lay preachers, female preach- 
ing is greatly on the decline throughout the Con- 
nexion generally. In this and a few other particulars 
the Primitive Methodists differ from other churches, 
but all their peculiarities, they are a body of 
simple-hearted and devoted Christians, whose pre- 
domiiumr desire is to win souls to Christ. 

The Primitive Methodist Magazine commenced in 
1818. Subsequently it was edited by Hugh Bourne 
nntil 1843, when a new scries was begun under the 
editorship of John Flcshcr, and under the present 
arrangement a new editor is appointed every five 
years. “ Hitherto," says Mr. Church, referring 
to 1844, “the Connexion has been isolated in its 
missionary operations. Each circuit, which has 
been able, has employed a missionary, and, with 
few exceptions, 1ms had to support him with its own 
resources. In the youth of the Connexion this plan 
appears to have been best adapted for the diffusion 
of its energies through the land ; but growing events 
seem to demand a different Btatc of things, and hence 
arrangements were made at the Conference to con 
centrate our missionary energies in part, that we may 
try, on a partial scale, whether the plan is not better 
suited to the altered condition of the Connexion. 
In April, two missionaries set out for America. 
During the same month an Association of Sunday- 
scholars was fonned to support a missionary to and 
at Adelaide, South Australia." The following year 
an association of Sunday-school teachers was formed 
to sustain a missionary in New Zealand. The Con- 
nexion now organized a foreign missionary Society, 
adopting Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, as 
their fields of labour. The total number of their 
foreign missionaries throughout the world is at present 
40 ; of whom 22 arc in Canada, 14 in Australia, and 
4 in New Zealand. The whole number of members 
in their foreign stations is 3,363. From the General 
Minutes of the Annual Conference held in June 
1857, we learn that the travelling preachers of the 
whole Connexion amount to 598, the local preachers 
to 10,205, and the members, including the Home and 
Foreign Missions, in connection with the British 
Conference, to 110,683. The Primitive Methodists 
have uniformly taken a very lively interest in the 
religious education of the young. Their Sabbath 
schools were reported At the last Annual Conference 
to be 1,692, with 25,403 teachers, and 139,480 
scholars. 

METHODIST FROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
AMERICA, a respectable body of seceders from the 
Methodist Episcopal Churchy who fonned themselves 
into a regularly organized church in 1830, the first 
General Convention of the body having been held in 
that year Iti the city of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land. It would appear that at an early period in the 
history of Methodism in America, exception was 
taken by not a few members of the body to a pecu 
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liar feature in tlic government adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1784, which consisted exclusively of 
preachers. The obnoxious feature was that which 
secured to the itinerant ministers thu entire exercise 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers of 
the church to the exclusion of all other classes of 
ministers, as well as the whole membership of the 
body. The spirit of dissatisfaction which so soon 
manifested itself, continued every yeai to gain ground, 
until at leugth, in 1820, the feelings of the Reform- 
ing party found vent in A periodical which was insti- 
tuted, called the 1 Wesleyan Repository.’ Numer- 
ous petitions were now presented to the Conference 
from all quarters of the country, praying for a repre- 
sentation of both ministers and laymen in the rule- 
making department; but no change either in the 
principles or practical operations of the body could 
be obtained. At length, at the close of the Con- 
ference in 1824, a meeting of the reforming party 
was held in Baltimore, at which it was determined 
to publish a periodical pamphlet, entitled ‘The Mu* 
ttial Rights of the Ministers and Members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church/ for the purpose, as was 
alleged, of giving the Methodist community a suita- 
ble opportunity to enter upon a calm and dispassion- 
ate discussion of the subjects in dispute. The meet- 
ing also determined to resolve itself into a Union 
Society, and recommended similar societies to ho 
formed in all parts of the United States, in order to 
ascertain the number of persons in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church friendly to a change in her gov- 
ernment. These steps exposed the reformers to 
much persecution and annoyance, but their views 
were adopted by a large body of zealous Methodists. 
The further history of the controversy, until the 
secession actually took place, is thus stated by the 
Rev, Thomas F. Norris : “ Sometime during the 
spring of the year 182fi, the Baltimore Union So- 
ciety recommended state conventions to be held in 
the several States, for the exclusive purpose of mak- 
ing inquiry into the propriety of making yne united 
petition to the approaching General Conference of 
1828, praying for representation ; and to elect dele- 
gates to meet in a General Convention for the pur- 
pose. Conventions were accordingly hold, mid dele- 
gates elected ; in consequence of which, reformers, in 
different parts of the country, were made to feel the 
displeasure of men in power. In North Carolina, sev- 
eral members of the Granville Union Society were 
expelled for being members thereof. In the fall of 
1827, eleven ministers were suspended, and finally 
expelled from the MethodiBt Episcopal Church in this 
church in Baltimore, and twenty-two laymen, for 
being members of the Union Society, and supporters 
of mutual rights. The members expelled, and others 
who saw fit to secede, organised under Mr. Wes- 
ley's general rules, taking the title of* Associated 
Methodists. 

“ In November 1827, the General Convention as- 
flcuxkUed in Baltimore, composed of ministers and 


lay delegates, elected by the State Conventions and 
Union Societies. This Convention prepared a me- 
morial to the General Conference of May 1828, pray- 
ing that the government of the church might be 
made representative, and more in accordance with 
the mutual rights of the ministers and people. To 
this memorial the General Conference replied, in 
a circular, claiming for the itinerant ministers of 
their church an exclusive divine right to the same 
unlimited and unamenable power, which they had 
exercised over the whole church from the establish- 
ment of tln*ir government in 1784. Soon after 
the rise of the General Conference, several reformers 
in Cincinnati, Lynchburg, and other places, were ex- 
pelled for Wing members of Union Societies and 
supporters of the mutual rights. 

“ The reformers, now perceiving that all hope of 
obtaining a change in the government of the church 
had vanished, withdrew, in considerable numbers, in 
different parts of tho United States, and culled an- 
other General Convention to assemble in Baltimore, 
November 12, 1828. This Convention drew up 
seventeen ‘Articles of Association/ to serve os a 
provisional government for tho Associated Methodist 
churches, until a constitution and book of discipline 
could he prepared by a subsequent Convention to b« 
held in November 1830/’ 

The first General Convention, accordingly, nt 
which the Methodist Protestant Church was regular- 
ly organized, was held at Baltimore in 1880. Tho 
meeting commenced on the 2d of November, and con 
tinned in session till tho 23d inclusive. It was attend 
od by eighty-three initiistcrml, and a large number of 
lay representatives of about f>,000 members of tho 
respective associated Methodists, a largo majority of 
whom had already withdrawn from tho Methodist 
Episcopal Church on account of her government ami 
hostility to Jay representation. In this important 
Convention, a form of constitution and discipline for 
the newly organized church was considered and 
approved. Tho principles on which the Secession 
proceeded are thus stated in tho preamble and arti 
clcs which precede the constitution : •• We the ropre- 
sematiu'B of the Associated Methodist churches in 
General Convention assembled, acknowledging tho 
Lord Jesus Christ as the only head of the church, 
and tho Word of God as the sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, in ull things pertaining to godliness; 
and being fully persuaded, that tho representative 
form of church government is the most scriptural, 
best suited to our condition, and most congenial with 
our views and feelings as fellow citizens with the 
saint*, and of the household of God ; and whereas a 
written constitution, establishing the form of govern- 
ment, and securing to the ministers And members of 
the church tlu*ir rights and privileges, is the best 
safeguard of Christian liberty : We, therefore, trust- 
ing in the protection of Almighty God, and acting in 
the name and by the authority of our constituents, 
do ordAin and establish, and agree to be governed by 
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the following elementary principles and constitution : 

44 1. A Christian church is a society of believers 
in Jesus Christ, and is a divine institution. 

44 2. Christ is the only Head of the church ; and 
the Word of God the only rule of faith and conduct. 

14 3. No person who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and obeys the gospel of God, our Saviour, ought to 
be deprived of church membership. 

44 4. Every man has an inalienable right to private 
pidgment, in matters of religion; and an equal right 
to express his opinion, in any way which will not 
violate the laws of God. or the rights of his fellow- 
men. 

44 5. Church trials should be conducted on gospel 
principles only ; and no minister or member should 
be excommunicated except for immorality ; the pro- 
pagation of unchristian doctrines ; or for the neglect 
of duties enjoined by the Word of God. 

44 6. The pastoral or ministerial office and duties 
are of divine appointment; and all elders in the 
church of God are equal ; but ministers are forbidden 
to be lords ovor God’s heritage, or to have dominion 
over the faith of the saints. 

44 7. The church has a right to form and enforce 
such rules and regulations only, os are in accordance 
with the Holy Scriptures, and may bo necessary or 
have a tendency to carry into effect the great sys* 
tern of practical Christianity. 

I 44 8. Whatever power may bo necessary to the for- 
mation of rules and regulations, is inherent in the 
ministers and members of the church ; but so much 
of that power may be delegated, from t ime to time, 
upon a plan of representation, as they may judge 
necessary and proper. 

44 9. It is the duty of all ministers and members of 
the church to maintain godliness, and to oppose all 
moral evil. 

44 10. It is obligatory on ministers of the gospel to 
be faithful in the discharge of their pastoral and min- 
isterial duties ; and it is also obligatory on the mem- 
bers, to esteem ministers highly for their works’ 
sake, and to render them a righteous compensation 
for their labours. 

44 11. The church ought to secure to all her official 
bodies the necessary authority for the purposes of 
good government ; but she has no right to create any 
distinct or independent sovereignties.” 

Lay representation being adopted as an essential 
element in the constitution of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, its General Conference, which meets 
evory seventh year, is composed of an equal number 
of ministers and laymen, being one minister and one 
layman for evory thousand persons of its member- 
ship. The Annual Conferences consist of all the 
ordained itinerant ministers, and of one delegate from 
each circuit and station within the bounds of the 
district, for each of its itinerant ministers The 
Quarterly Conferences are the immediate official 
meetings of the circuits and stations. The leaders’ 
meeting, and, indeed, ell the other arrangements, are 


similar to those of the church from which tliey Se- 
ceded. The only difference between the two churches 
lies in government, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
rejecting lay representation, and adopting an unli- 
mited episcopacy, while the Methodist Protestant 
Church admits lay representation, and a parity in 
the ministry. 

METHODIST (Reformed) CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. This body Bprung out of a feeble se- 
cession which took place from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1814. The original seceders amounted 
to no more than fourteen persons belonging to the 
towns of Whitingham and Readsborough, Vermont, 
who felt straitened in their religious rights and pri- 
vileges under the Episcopal mode of church govern- 
ment. Having represented their grievances to the 
General Conference, arid meeting with no favoura- 
ble unswer, they formally separated from the church, 
and on the 16th of January 1814 met in convention 
at Rcadsborough. At this Convention they formed 
themselves into a church under the name of the 
41 Reformed Methodist Church,*' and appointed a 
Conference to be held on the following 5th of Feb- 
ruary, at which they adopted articles of religion and 
rules of church government. 

The Reformed Methodists agree with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church ir* regard to the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. Their system of church gov- 
ernment is essentially Congregational in its character, 
all power being considered as vested in the primary 
bodies, the churches. The leading men among the 
Reformed Methodists have generally maintained, 
that the same faith would produce the same effects it 
did in primitive times. They believe that the church 
has apostatized ; that as all blessings given in an- 
swer to prayer are suspended upon the condition 
of faith, therefore, faith is the restoring principle. 
They dare not limit faith except by a 44 thus saitli 
the Lord," and hence they believe that the Bick are 
often restored to health in answer to their prayers. 
Another peculiar tenet which they maintain is, that 
it is possible for a believer to attain perfection in 
this world or complete sanctification of heart and life 
through faith in the Atoning blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They hold tliat the church of Christ is a 
spiritual body, and that members ought to be admit- 
ted into the church, not by subscribing certain doc- 
trines, but by exhibiting clear evidence of the for- 
giveness of their sins, and the renewal of their heart. 
They Are conscientiously opposed to war, both offen- 
sive and defensive, and also to slavery and slavehold- 
ing. An article has been added to their Discipline 
excluding all apologists for slavery from church mem- 
bership. 

Reformed Methodism was planted in Upper Can- 
ada in 1817 or 1818, and its introduction was sig- 
nalised by * remarkable revival of religion. Roth in 
Canada and the United States it has made steady 
progress ; but it liad no periodical organ until J.837, 
when the 4 South Copland Luminary* was started by 
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the New York Conference, in the first instance, and seat in the Annual Conferences. 3. Two lay dele- 
after a short time became the organ of the whole gates from oach Quarterly Conference could sit in 
church. In 1839 this periodical changed its name the Annual Conference, with the ministers, 4. No 
to that of the 1 Fayetteville Luminary. 1 In 1841 an rules or regulations for the church could be made 
association was formed between the Reformed Me- unless a minority present were lay members. 5. A 
thodists, Society Methodists, and local bodies of preacher could remain with a congregation as long 
Wesleyan Methodists, the object of which was har as they agreed. 0. Class meetings, love feasts, Ac., 
moniously to co-operate, without, however, merging were to l>e attended ; the leader of each class being 
the various bodies into one church. By the terms chosen by the members. 7. The property of the 
of the association the name of the * Luminary* was Societies to be vested in trustees of their own choice, 
again changed to that of the ‘ Methodist Reformer,* and the minister to have no oversight of the torn* 
which became the organ of the association, while the poral affairs of the church. They prospered greatly 
property of the periodical still belonged to the Re- for a tow years, when some of the preachers and 
formed Methodists. After the organization of the people, being desirous to have a more itinerant o©n« 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in America in 18-13, nex ion, thought it host to unite with a body of Se- 
the subscription list of the 1 Methodist Reformer/ coders from the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
hy an arrangement on the association principle be- held a Convention in Baltimore, and took the name 
tween the Reformed Methodists and the WesleyaiiR, of Protestant Methodist Church: since which the 
was transferred to the periodical caIIcc! the 1 True Methodist Society have not sought to enlarge their 
Wesleyan/ published at Boston, Massachusetts, as a body so muen. as to supply such congregations as 
preliminary step to the union of the two bodies, may feel a disposition to enjoy a liberty, which tlie 
Latterly the Reformed Methodists have become com- other bodies of dissenting Methodists, as well as the 
pletely merged in the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Methodist Episcopal Church, do not see fit to grant 
METHODIST SOCIETY IN AMERICA to the laity.” 

(Tiif.). This body of Christians was first composed METHODISTS (Romish). This name was ap- 
of a small body of seceders from the Methodist Epis- plied tocertain Romish Controversialists in the seven- 
copal Church in the city of New York in 1820. tcenth century, who arose in France, and attempted 
The point on which the Secession arose, was the by ingenious sophistry to silence the Huguenots in 
circumstance of the ruling preacher, so called, in- argument. These Methodists aro arranged by Mo- 
sisting on receiving the money collected in the dif- shewn under two classes. The first class attempted 
ferent churches under his charge, through stewards to foreclose the argument by demanding from the 
of his own appointment, instead of by the trustees Protestant s a direct proof of their doctrines, and 
appointed according to law, and in accordance with calling upon them to adduco explicit declarations 
the practice of the church in all time previous. In of the Holy Scripture. By this mode of con 
addition to this objectionable practice, the Seceders ducting the argument, it was assumed at the very 
dissented from certain resolutions passed by the New outset of the controversy, 1 1mt I he Church of Rome 
York Annual Conference of ministers, to petition the was an ancient church, and in possession of a 
\t legislature for a law recognising the peculiarities of system of doctrines which she had held immolcst- 
the church discipline, by which the whole property of cd for age* ; and, therefore, the Protestants, bli- 
the church would have been placed under the super- irig on this theory innovators in religion, the bur- 
vision and control of the body of minister^ who, ac- den of proof lies upon them, and it behoves them 
cordfng to their discipline from the bishop down- to adduce not indirect and inferential, hut direct 
wards, are to take charge of the temporal and spirit- and positive statements of the Bible in favour ol 
ual business of the cVurch. Having left the Me- their novel doctrines. To this class of Romish Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, the Seceders erected a thodists belonged Veron, Nihusius, and Peter and 
new place of worship, and a oongregation'of about Adrian von Walcnburg. The second class of Con 
800 members was organized under the Rev. William troversialists of this kind refused to encounter the 
M. Stilwell, who withdrew from the travelling con- Protestants, by arguing with them on the various 
nexion, and became the pastor of this new church, points in detail, hut they sought to overwhelm them by 
The brief history of the Methodist Society is thus urging certain great principles or general arguments 
stated by Mr. Stilwell : “ In the course of the three involving the whole subject. One of the most dex- 
years following their first formation as a separate teroua reasowrs of this class was the celebrated 
body, they had erected two other places of worship, Peter Nicole, the Jansenist, and the illustrious Car 
and formed a discipline, in which the general prin- dinal Richelieu. The most distinguished, however, 
tiptoe, as taught by the Methodists, were recognized of all these Romish Methodists was Father Bossuet, 
but in the government of the church there was a the author of the 1 Histoire des Variations dee Eg- 
deference: 1. No bishop was allowed, tort a presi- lines Protestante*/ who lays it down as a fundamen- 
ftest of each Annual Conference was chosen yearly, tal principle, that whatever church frequently modi- 
by ballot of the members thereof. 2. All ordained fies and changes its doctrines, has not the Holy 
nritibeen^ wiMither travelling or not, were allowed a Spirit. The ingenious author seems to have been 
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blinded to the important fact, that the weapon which 
he had ao carefully forged against Protestantism bore 
with equal, if not inure, effect against Romanism. 
Thin ia very ably and conclusively shown in a work 
entitled * Variations of Popery,’ compiled as an an- 
swer to Roasuet by the late Rev. S. Edgar, one of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

METHODISTS (Wki.rii Calvinibtic). This 
targe and efficient body of Methodists dates its ori- 
gin from 1735. A gentleman of Trevocca in Breck- 
nockshire, by name llowel Harris, had entered one 
of the colleges of Oxford with the view of taking 
holy orders in the Church of England. Disgusted 
with the immorality and unprincipled conduct which 
then prevailed at that seat of learning, he left it and 
returned home. Ilia own mind being deeply im- 
pressed witli a sense of divine things, ho began to 
visit from house to house in his native parish, press- 
ing home upon the people the necessity of attending 
without delay to the things which belonged to their 
eternal peace. Not confining his labours to house- 
hold visitation, he commenced public preaching. 
Crowds ffocked to hoar him, and many individuals, 
as well as whole families, were spiritually awakened. 
He now established a school at Trevocca, which was 
largely attended, and where the young wore care- 
fully instructed in the groat truths of the gospel. 
Feeling that his labours for the good of both old and 
young met with the most encouraging success, he 
proceeded to establish meetings for religious conver- 
sation in various places ; and thus commenced those 
Private Societies wb' > have ever formed a promi- 
nent feature in tho arrangements of the Welsh Cal - 
mmto'c Mcthodiat*. Mr. Harris now devoted much 
of his time to preaching, being engaged in this im- 
portant work three, four, and even live times a day. 
And his labours were eminently successful, multi- 
tudes being awakened, and not a few 6avingly con- 
verted, A spirit of opposition now arose against 
this devoted man. “The magistrates threatened to 
punish him ; the clergy preached against him ; and 
the common rabble were generally prepared to dis- 
turb and to pelt him.” In the midst of persecut on, 
however, the cause continued to prosper, and in 1739, 
though he had laboured only four years, and that 
too single-handed and alone, he had established about 
300 Socioties in South Wales. The revival which 
had thus commenced among the Methodists attracted 
the attention of good men in all Christian denomi- 
nations, and Mr. Harris’s hands were eminently 
strengthened hy the efficient assistance wliich he 
received from the Rev. Daniel Rowland of Llan- 
geitho, Cardiganshire, whose popularity and elo- 
quence attracted crowds from great distances to wait 
upon his ministrations. In a short time several pious 
tnimittm of the Establishment seceded and joined 
the Methodists. A considerable band of itinerant 
missionaries was now formed, who, with apostolic 
real, wandered from place to place throughout the 
principality, proclaiming the glad tiffing# of salva- 


tion through a Redeemer. A revival of a most re- 
freshing kind now took place among the different 
religious denominations; and the new sect daily 
rose in popularity and influence, being joined in 
seven years from its commencement by no fewer 
than ten ministers of the Church of England. 

The first chapel built hy the Welsh Calviuistic Me- 
thodists *was erected in 1747 at Builth in Brecknock- 
shire. In the following year two others were built in 
Carmarthenshire. The cause made steady progress 
in South WaleB ; but it was much hindered in North 
Wales by the keen opposition to which its ministers 
and adherents were exposed. Shortly after this time 
Providence raised up one who was made an eminent 
instrument in advancing the spiritual interests of 
large masses of the Welsh population. We refer to 
that devoted servant of Christ, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles of Bala, Merionethshire, to whose exertions 
and influence the Societies of Calvinistic Methodists 
in North Wales are chiefly indebted for their organi- 
zation and present flourishing condition. Though in 
his early days he had experienced occasional serious 
impressions, it was not until his eighteenth year that 
he was brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, 
through the powerful preaching of Mr. Rowland. 
His thoughts were now turned towards the ministry, 
and having passed through the usual preparatory stu- 
dies, he entered upon a curacy, the salary of which 
was only forty-five, and was afterwards reduced 
to thirty pounds. The fervent piety and devotedncss 
with which he discharged the duties of the ministe- 
rial office gave great offence to many of the careless 
and ungodly among the people. On this account he 
was under the necessity of removing from place to 
place, and at length, in 1784, he resolved to leave a 
church which was fettered with so many forms, and 
to enjoy the free air and the open fields of Method- 
ism. The Welsh principality was at this time one ^ 
vast moral wilderness, and although, by the labours 
of Harris, Rowland, and the other Methodist preach- 
ers, much good had been effected, the most lamenta- 
ble ignorance and ungodliness still pervaded the 
great mass of the people. A Bible could scarcely 
be found in any of the cottages of the peasantry, and 
in some parishes very few persons were able to read 
it. Such was the state of the principality when Mr. 
Charles commenced his labours in connexion with 
the Calviuistic Methodists. 

The manner in which this faithful and earnest min- 
ister of Christ entered upon the wide field of Christian 
effort wliich was thus opened up for him, showed the 
comprehensiveness of his mind, and bis anxiety to 
overtake the spiritual destitution of the country in s 
systematic way. He inquired into the moral statis- 
tics of the entire principality, and set himself to de- 
vise a system of spiritual machinery suited to the 
peculiar condition and habits of the people* On a 
strict examination into the whole matter he resolved 
to establish “ circulating schools,” which might be 
transplanted from one place to another at the end v of 
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a definite period, say nine or twelve months* Two 
serious difficulties, however, presented themselves, 
the want of money and the want of teachers. Jlut 
Mr. "Charles could not easily be deterred by any 
obstacles from carrying out his benevolent plans. 
He trained the first teachers himself, and went to 
England, where he succeeded in raising a considera- 
ble sum towards defraying the expenses of his pro- 
ject. The mode iu which he managed to establish 
his circulating schools, and the benefits which ac- 
crued from them, he afterwards described thus : 
11 In my travels through different parts of North 
Wales about twenty-three years ago, I perceived that 
the state of the poor of the country in general was 
so low as to religious knowledge, that in many 
parts not one person in twenty was capable of reading 
the Scriptures, and iu some districts hardly an indi- 
vidual could be found who had received any instruc- 
tion In reading. 1 found then and still do find daily 
proofs of the ignorance of the poor people who can- 
not read, and have never been catechetically instruct- 
ed, oven where constant preaching is not wanting. 
This discovery pained mo beyond wliat I can ex- 
press, and made me think seriously of some remedy, 
effectual and speedy, for the redress of this grievance. 
I accordingly proposed to a few friends to set a sub- 
scription on foot to pay the wages of a teacher, who 
was to be moved circuitously from one place to an- 
other; to instruct the poor in reading, and in the 
first principles of Christianity by catechising them. 
This work began in the year 1785. At first only 
one teacher was employed. As the funds increased, 
so in proportion the number of teachers wa* enlarg- 
ed, till they amounted to twenty. Some of the first 
teachers I was obliged to instruct myself; and these 
afterwards instructed others sent to them to learn to 
be schoolmasters. 

*0 “The fruits of these circulating schools arc our 
numerous Sunday Schools all over the country; for 
without the former, we could not have found teachers 
to carry on the latter. Although, through the pre- 
sent general prevalency of Sunday Schools, con- 
ducted by gratuitous teachers, the circulating schools 
are not so much wanted as formerly, yet 1 still find 
we cannot go on without some of them. There are 
yet many dark places in different parts of the coun- 
try, where none are found able or willing to set up 
Sunday Schools. My only remedy therefore is, to 
send there the circulating schools, with a view of 
raising up by degrees Sunday Schools to succeed 
them, and to keep on the instruction after they are 
removed. Besides, I find it absolutely necessary 
thatthe circulating schools should occasionally re- 
vWt those places where the Sunday Schools are kept, 

« thero and reanimate the teachers and peo- 
s work of carrying them on; else^ in time, 
ffaffly decline in country places, where the 
scattered far from one another. So that 
employ from m to ten teachers; 
. «0 Krfgtei be ittefuUy employed did 

i?''; ' 


our finances enable os to engage an additional mun 
her.’* 

The schools were soon highly appreciated by the 
people. Roth parents and childreu in many cam 
eagerly availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded of ohtaining instruction. The Sunday 
Schools in particular proved a singular bleating to 
multitudes of children, ami through them to their 
parents. At Hula in 1791. the Sunday Schools were 
marie instrumental in giving rise to an awakening. 
Seasons of revival indeed were experienced in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; and it is remarkable that 
there was something of a periodical character in 
many of these awakenings, for several of them oc- 
curred at the interval of seven years. 

In 171*9. a religious periodical entitled ‘The Spiri- 
tual Treasury, 1 wiw started by Mr. Charles, which, 
as the people had now acquired a taste for reading, 
was intended to snpplv them with interesting and 
useful information, wholly of a religious nature. 
Hitherto there had been a lamentable scarcity of 
Hildas in North Wales in the vernacular language, 
ami the desire of supplying this want led to the for- 
mation in 1H04 of tin* British and Foreign Bible 
Society. No sooner was this invaluable institution 
organized, than it issued an edition of Welsh Bibles 
and Testaments, which were eagerly received 
throughout the Principality as a boon of the most 
precious kind. For several years longer, Mr. Charles 
continued to prosecute the work of a laborious min- 
ister and evangelist, but in 1HI4 his labours were 
brought to an end, and the ;ountry was called to 
mourn the loss of one of its g. entest benefactors, one 
who had done more than almost any other man to 
advance the cause of the Redeemer in North Wales. 

In the organization of tho Welsh Calvinistic Me- 
thodist Society, Mr. Charles took an active and 
prominent part. At an Association held at Bala ill 
1790, he drew up certain Rules for conducting the 
Quarterly Meetings of the. North Wales Association, 
consisting of the preachers and leaders ; which Rules 
form the basis of tbe ['resent system of church gov- 
ernment of the whole Society. In 1801, ‘ Rules of 
Discipline* were first published, laying down the 
order and fonn of the church government and disci 
pline. To these were added several regulations in 
1811, which were framed chiefly with the view of 
rendering the denomination permanently indepen- 
dent, in its organization and ministry, of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

In 1823 the Welsh Oahinirtic Methodists adopted 
and published a Confession of Faith, which was 
unanimously agreed upon at the Associations of 
Aberystwith and Bala. 'Jim doctrines of this Con- 
fession are decidedly Caivinistic, and accord with 
tbe Thirty-Nine Articles and the Westminster Con- 
fession in all the essential points of Christian doc- 
trine and practice. Their church government is 
neither Episcopalian on the One hand, voir Congre- 
gationalist on the other, but approadtea somewhat to 
So * 
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IVesbyterian form. The private Societies arc 
Sttbordin&U tp the Monthly Meetings, and these 
r frgrift to the Quarterly Associations, at which the 
ggjaeral bwninesN of the body is transacted. Their 
preachers itinerate from one place to another, and 
being rarely men of edu< ation, they are generally de- 
pendent on some secular employment tor their sub- 
sistence. 

In the course of the revivals which occurred 
so frequently in Wales during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the practice seems to have been 
occasionally followed of “jumping, accompanied 
by loud expressions of praise, during the solemni- 
sation of public wot ship." (See Jumpers.; Tins 
practice, however, has nevet been encouraged by the 
preachers of the Connexion, but fa affirmed to be 
ft a toerc accident or non essential of Welsh Calvin- 
isttc Methodism and it is now of i are ocruriunce, 
though the mcmbois of the Connexion have not 
given it a direct opposition. 01 late years the 
Welsh Methodists have turned their attention to- 
wards the importance of an educated ministry. Ac- 
cordingly in 1KV7 a college foi the purpose of train- 
ing theological students was established at Ilala, and 
in 1842 another was established at Tieveeca. 

The ministers of the Connexion are selected by 
the private Societies, and iqmrtid to the Monthly 
Meetings, which examine thim as to their qmihlua 
tions, and permit them to commence on trial. A 
certain number only who must pieviouslv have been 
preachers for at least five yens, are ordaimd to 
administer the sacraments, and this oidmntion taki s 
place at the Quartet ly Associations. The pioaeheis 
are expected each to itinerate in a pnrtictihu coun- 
ty; but generally once in the com so of a vein they 
undertake a missionary tour to dillcient pails of 
Wales, when they preach twice eveiy day, on each 
occasion at a dillerent chapel. Their remuneration 
Is derived from the monthly pence eontnbuted by 
the members of each congregation; out of which 
bind a tuHing sum is given to them after eveiy ser- 
mon, Some have a slated stipend. 

The number of chapels returned at the Census of 
1851 as pertaining to the Welsh Calviuistic Metho- 
dist body, Amounted to 828, containing accommoda- 
tion for 211,951 persons. In 1863 the number in 
ministers was reported to be 207, and that of preach- 
ers 234, while the number of communicants was 
stated to be 58,577. 

In 1840, this active and energetic body of Chris- 
tians formed an association for sending missionaries 
to the heathen, and towards the end of that same 
year, a mission was commenced among one of the 
hill uibes in the north-east part of Bengal. They 
hi\o also a mission station in Brittany, south of 
Fiance, the language of that country being a sister 
dmlmt of the Welsh ; and they ltave besides a mis- 
sion to the Jews. The operations of the Home Mis* 
sion of this denomination are carried on among the 
Knglish population inhabiting the herders between 


England and Wales. There are several Societies in 
England belonging to the Counexion, for instance, in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Chester, 
Shrewsbury, whose worship, public and private, is 
performed in the Welsh language. There is also S 
t>inall congregation among the Welsh miners III 
Lanarkshire in Scotland, who liave the gospel 
preached to them in their own language. In some 
parts of Wales, and on the borders of England 
where the English language is most prevalent, wor- 
ship is conducted in that tongue. 

METHODIST (Tiif Trite Wesleyan) 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. This Methodist body 
was constituted at a convention held at Utica, New 
York, on the 31st May 1843. The convention was 
composed of ministers and laymen who were sum- 
moned to meet for the purpose of foiming a Wes- 
leyan Methodist Chut ch fiee horn bishojis, intem- 
perance, and slaver). After a lengthened and har- 
monious deliberation, a JWiplme was drawn up, 
called “the Discipline of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Churchill America,” granting to all men their rights, 
and making them ftee and equal accoiding to the 
Word of Hod, and the pi« noble of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States. They also 
organized mx annual Continences, including the chief 
portions of the Northern and Eastern States. Tins 
Hunch thus ditterod in several points fiom both the 
Episcopal and Protestant Methodist Churches. From 
the fmnui, it diflru*d in holding that all elders m 
the chin ih of God aic equal, and tiom the latter, m 
disowning all tuiiiiPitinn with slavmv nt> it exists in 
Anienca. The Articles of Faith maintained by this 
Christian denomination are in accoiduice with those 
held by orthodox churches generally. The six Con 
ft i dices of wlmli it consists, include about 300 mili- 
isters and pnaiheis who itinerate, and upwards ot 
300 o tlio i ministers and prcachoYs to whom stationls 
have not been allotted, and about 20,000 communi- 
cants. 

METHODISTS (Wesleyan), a very large, ener- 
getic and influential body of Christians, originated 
by a great religious movement which commenced at 
the beginning of the second quarter of last century* 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism in 3 Bag* 
land, was Imm at Epworth in Lincolnshire in W<w, 
his father being rector of that parish. While yet a 
child he experienced a remarkable providential deli- 
verance, having narrowly escaped from destruction 
in the flames of his father's house, which was on five. 
This Divine interposition in his behalf made a deep 
impression on his mind, which seems never to have 
been effaced during life. The first rudiment* of hfa' 
education were received from his mother, who wee 
the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Annesley, an eminent 
nonconforming minister ; and it fa Highly pro babfa 
that frqm this devoted Christian woman he I 
those religidus principles and feelings which through- 
out hfa whole life so eminently characterised!^ 
At the age of eleven he was seat to Chart et fifoose 
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M ^roweded , '&§& 
& pfMorl«% to the University of Oxford, 
iwoseenting hie studies with the most exenn~ 
# ,'«Bge»ce and success, John Wesley was or- 
dained a deacon in 1725, and in the. following year, 
he was chosen Fellow of Lincoln College, and oh- 
. tamed priest's orders. After assisting his father at 
Rpworth for a short time, he returned to Oxford in 
1729. Here the two brothers first began to exhibit 
tliatfeamestncss in religion which was ever after so 
marked a feature in their diameter. Associating 
themselves with a few of their follow-students who 
they held meetings for prayer and 
conversation. The marked propriety and 
r : ^Hotness of their ' behaviour made them objects of 
; { ridicule and reproach among the irreligions and un- 
r^gjodlyi who were accustomed to taunt them with 
being Methodists, a name which was meant to indi- 
cate that they were precise and scrupulously atten- 
tive to religious duties and exercises. Among those 
who shared with tlie Wedeys in this obloquy were 
James Hervey and George Whitfield, to whose after- 
labours in their Master’s cause, evangelical religion 
„ in England owes a deep debt of obligation. 

.John Wesley continued to reside At Oxford till 
* ^Ti&vtoath of his father, which took place in 1735; 
>4nd although his friends wished him to apply for 
the. living at Epworth, which was in the gift of the 
dianccllor, he declined to yield to their entreaties, 
however urgent. About, this time an event occurred 
which opened up for him a wide sphere of usefulness 
in a distant land. A colony had just been founded by 
Governor Oglethorpe in Georgia, who, having con- 
cluded a treaty with the Creek Indians, was anxious 
in establish a mission among them. John and 
. Charles Wesley were prevailed upon to undertake the 
of the mission, and in October of tjw 
same .year in which their father died, they left Eng- 
land for America. On reaching the colony they cuter- 
' ed UpOtttheir missionary labours with much Seal, but 
obstacles were thrown in their way, and 
^V^^ffltpending two years in fruitless endeavours to 
i))0 gospel to the Indians, they abandoned the 
returned home in 1738. }Vhilc w»s?dent 
however, John Wesley had become inti- 
^'"'^iieiftwdiitod with several settlers who belonged 
^ Mcravian church, and in particular with David 
|(|ptitt f a bishop of that persuasion. The prin- 
Bid prscticefl of this interesting community j 
special fovour, and suggested doubtless j 
many of those arrangements which be | 
down for the regulation of the Me- I 
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b«MMi to fed about his own „ r 
to agitate his mind throughout bis 
ward ; but through the instructiems ofejp 
a Moravian minister in Loudon, he 
exercise a simple faith in the merits a*ul 
of Jesus. He dated his conversion $| 

May 1738, and having obtained peace ax)^ ’ 

Having, lie burned with ardent desiraii 
should become partakers of like precious 69$j 
momentary relief which he himself had oht"* 
dor the teaching of Btthlcr, led him to. 
the opinion which he afterwards dclighted M 
claim of the possible instantaxisousness oC;OW 
si <»n — a doctrine which, as hold by the 
Wesley, only implies that they maintain the 
conversion to be sometimes, though not alwuyi^ 
stantancous. 

John Wesley now sought access to the pulpfbt $|p 
some of the most evangelical ministers of the SMw@| t, 
blishment, and wherever he was pcmittoijl^'i^| 
preached justification by faith in the LonJ -34^. " 
which had now become his favourite doctrine.^- 
after another, however, excluded him fi^m th^ vw 
pits. Private meetings, accordingly, werctpri^l:^., 
on him. About fifty persons agreed to 
a-wfee.k in small companies or hands of 
ten persons each for mutual conversation, with: 
sional love feasts. “ The first rise of 
says Wesley, “ was in No vernier 1729, wvtmtfa- 
us met together at Oxford; the second wan 
vannah in April 1736; the third at London 
day, May 1st, 1738." 

A small society of earnest religious personV tnet, 
in Fetter Lane, London, and of this little band 
field and the two Wesleys were members. To 
come still better acquainted with the rules and hMikfi 
of the Moravian Brethren, John Wesley paid a vWi;^ 
to their settlement at Hcrrnhut in Germany. Oh 
his return to London, he and his followers were 
social ed at Fetter ]*iio with the Moravians; 
several Societies wholly composed of Method5st£r? 
met in I/ondon, Bristol, and other places. Wbftv;^ 
field and W eslcy now commenced outdoor prcad** ; ’$ 
ing, and with the most wonderful success. Wher- 
ever they went crowds flocked fo hear from their 
mouths the glad tidings of salvation through a B*- 
deetner. In his diary, Wesley frequently mentions 
that thousand* waited upon his ministry in the open ' 
fields, and although the service might commence 
amid annoyance and persecution, he generally sue* 
ceeded ere long in subduing bis audience to quiet- 
ness and attention. Tims was Methodism at tie 
first outset beset with difficulties and much oppo#* 
turn. But the great founder of the system Vir en* 
wearied in bis exertions to advance the, good ** use. 
For a time he took particular ptcegu# 
lag' with tU Moravian!, frhh 
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closely he examined the doctrinee and 
precept* of the Brethren, hie admiration diminished, 
UttAet length he became disgusted with their rays- 
IfaSsm, their exclusiveness, and their tendency to 
Atftfaonuanistn. He therofoie published a protest 

S iost their tenets and practices, ami retired witli 
followers to the Fouudiy in Moorfields 
About the same time Wesley separated from 
Whitfield in consequence of a difference of opinion 
which arose between them on the subject of election. 
The Wesleys had for some time evinced a decided 
leaning towards Arminian views, while Whitfield 
entertained a strong partiality for Calvinistic senti 
racists. The contest was cart ted on with the utmost 
ardour, and even unseemly bitterness, on both sides, 
though not by the leaders m the controversy, ai 
bast by their subordinates John Wesley was most 
unwilling that a rupture should take place, and lo 
prevent such ail unhappy Jesuit, he dtew up certain 
statements in logard to the three disputed points, 
unconditional election, irresistible grace, and ihe final 
perseverance of the saints, hoping that both lie and 
his opponents might still have it m thcii power to 
continue their united labours in the cause of Christ 
The difference of opinion, however, was found to be 
Such as to call for their friendly separation, winch 
accordingly took place in 1740, without however 
diminishing the respect and esteem which Wesley 
and Whitfield entertained for ea< h other. 

TJp to this peuud, the great founder of Wesley all 
Methodism seems never to have eontunplated the 
formation of a church or separate denomination of 
Christians. Strongly attached to the Chinch of 
Etaglatid, he continued to minister within her pale 
as long as he was allowed to do so, and even when 
prevented from officiating in her pulpits, he recom- 
mended his following to adhere to her doctrines and 
worship. lu forming Societies, his primal y wish 
seems to have been to gather together little bands of 
earnest Christian men, whose simple design was mu- 
tual edification. The Societies were at first accord- 
ingly separate and detached, with no other uniting 
bond than a common object or end As they in- 
creased in number, however, certain regulations were 
framed for their guidance. These are regarded by 
the Wesleyan Methodists as binding upon the body 
to this day. In the preamble to the Rules, Mr. 
Wesley thus describes the origin of the Societies : 
“ In the latter end of the year 1739, eight oi ten per- 
sons came to mo in London, who appeared to bo 
deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for 
redemption. They desired (as did two or three 
more the next day) that 1 should spend some time 
with them in prayer, and advise them how to fiee from 
the wrath to come, which they saw continually hang- 
ing over their heads. That we might have more 
rune for this great work, 1 appointed a day when 
they might all come together, which from thence- 
forward they did every woek, via., on Thursday to 
the evening. To these, and as many mow 4ft ttesir- 
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| ed to join with them (for theft 1 
daily), I gave those advices from time to 
I judged most needful for them, and we always 
eluded our meetings with prayer suitable to thrift 
several necessities.* 1 

Methodism under Mr. Wesley now began to as* 
sume a regularly organized system. Money was col- 
lected ; meeting houses were built or rented in dif- 
ferent places for the accommodation of the members 
of the United Society; and that each individual 
might be an object of careful instruction, the Socie- 
ties were divided into classes of twelve persons, each 
class having its distinct superintendent or class- 
leader, whose duty is thus laid down. 1. To see 
eiuli person in his class once a- week, at least, in 
order to inquire how theii souls prosper; to advise, 
reprove, comfort or exhort, as occasion may require; 
to receive what they are willing to give towards the ■ 
poor, or towards the gospel. 2. To meet the minis- 
ter and the stewards of the Society once a-week, In 
older to inform tin mnustei of am that aie sick, or 
of any tliat walk disoidetly and will not be reprov- 
ed, to pay to the stewards what they have received 
of their several classes in the week preceding; and 
to show their account of what each person has con- 
tributed 

The onlv condition required of any person who 
wishes to l>e admitted into a Methodist Society, is, in 
the words of Wedey, u a dcMio to flee from tlK, 
wrath to come , to be saved from tlieir sms/ 1 Such 
ta desire, wheicver it truly exists, will of course numi- 
1ft «t itself by its fruits, and accordingly those wbc 
ft) joining the Methodist Societies declare that they 
sne animated b> a desire for salvation, are expected 
to gftv* evidence of it by the following traits of char- 
acter an (FSbfUu ^ 

“First, by doing no harm ; by avoi^g^wfl if* 
every kind; especially tliat which is most gt&eraMfr 
practiced, such as taking the name of God in wainp* 
the profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing 
ordinary work thereon, or by buying or selling; 
drunkenness ; buying or selling spirituous liquors, or 
drinking them, unless in cases of extreme necessity; 
fighting, quarrelliug, brawling; brother going to liw^ 
with brother ; returning evil for evil, or railing fct 
railing ; the using many words in buying or setting} 
the buying or selling uncustomed goods; tfagtoW'* 
or taking things on usury ; i. e. unlawful fetieftirift 

41 Uncharitable or unprofitable conversations jjfe* 
ticularly speaking evil of magistrates or of 

u Doing to others as we would not they ahqgdd 4* 
unto us. 

“ Doing what we know is not for the gtary of j 
God; as the 'putting on gold or costly apparent dto 
taking such diversions as cannot be used tot be ***** j 
of the Lord Jesus. v J 

44 The singing those songs, or xeadtofiJtowe hooks, 1 
which do not tend to the knowledge oflote of Goi$ 4 
softness and needless self-indulgence; Wtof m j 
bmm upon the earth; borrowing wfthoto^ frt 
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bMxlity erf paying, or taking up goods without a 
probability of paying for them. 

w It is expected of all who continue In these Socie- 
ties that they should continue to evidence their de- 
sire of judvation, — 

" Secondly, 61 / doing good ; by being in every kind 
merciful after their power, as they have opportunity , 
doing good of ovory possible sort, and a* fni as pos- 
aible, to All men; to their bodies, of the ability 
which God giveth ; by giving food to the hungry, by 
clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them tlmt 
are sick, or in prison ; to their souls, by instructing, 
reproving, or exhorting all we have any iutercmirso 
with; trampling under foot that enthusiastic doctrine 
of devils, that, 1 We are not to do good, utilesh our 
hearts be free to it.* 

‘•Bydoiug good, especially to them that are of 
the household of faith, or groaning so to be ; employ- 
ing them preferably to others; buying one of an- 
other; helping each other in business ; and so much 
the more, bemuse the world will lo\e its own, and 
them only; by all possible diligence and fiugality, 
that the gospel be not blamed ; by running with pa- 
tience the nice set before them, denvmg themselves, 
and taking up their cross daily ; submitting to bear 
the reproach of Christ ; to he ns the filth and off- 
scouring of the world, and looking that men should 
wry all manner of evil of them falsely for the Lord’s 
sake. 

“ It is expected of all who desire to continue in 
these Societies, that they should continue to evi- 
dence their desire of salvation, — 

u Thirdly, hy attending on nil the ordinance* of 
God; such are, the public worship of God; the 
ministry of the word, either read or expounded ; the , 
supper of the Lord family and private prayer; 
Searching the Scriptures; and fasting and absti- 
nence.” 

Such were the general rules drawn up for the Me- 
thodist Societies by John and Charles Wesley. No 
formal creed was adopted, and persons of all deno- 
ruinations wero welcome to join the body provided 
simply they were willing to conform to the regula- 
tions now stated. As yet it is quite plain that 
Wesley had no intention to form a separate sect. 
His whole feelings were in favour of the Chinch of 
England, and it would have atVmdcd him peculiar 
satisfaction if the cWgy of tliat church would have 
taken the members of the Methodist societies 
throughout the country under their spiritual over- 
sight. The greatest coolness, however, was mani- 
fested on the part of the Established clergy towards 
Wesley and his followers. Hence the nccewmv 
arose for lay agency in order to secure the instruc- 
6bA and supervision of the converts. Pious and 
* experienced men were accordingly selected to dis- 
efcaige this important duty. At first they were 
permitted only to expound the Scriptures in a plain 
familiar style; but in course of time lay preaching 
W*» sanctioned. Thus there was sent 


forth a large staff of aealous men, who prodatnisd 
the glad tidings of salvation with such energy and 
success, that many new converts were added to the 
tanks of Methodism. Several clergymen also con- 
nected themselves with the movement, who, along 
with Wesley and a large body of lay assistants, car- 
ried on a regular system of open-air preaching, which 
was attended everywhere by immense crowds of 
oftecr and attentive hearers. 

The rapid growth of the Methodist Society called 
for some further steps to waids union and system. 
By the invitation of the Wesleys, therefore, the 
loader- were invited lo meet in London, and In June 
1744 the 1 W Conference was held. See CONFKK- 
r.Nrr; (Wrai.i'YAM. Hitherto the preachers had 
carried on their operations simpl) under the direc- 
tion of Mr. M oslem but without any intercourse with 
one another. Hut by muting them in Conference 
they were enabled to adopt a legnlarand systema- 
tic arrangement. At the first Conference only six 
persons weie present, of whom five were clergymen 
of the Established Church. With this small Con- 
vention originated a thoroughly organised ecclesias- 
tical structure, which has proved itself one of the 
most potent influences in the religious history of 
England. The Methodist movement was now ro- 
il need to order. The country was divided into cir- 
cuits, each with its assistant or superintendent. All 
chapels were conveyed to lay trustees; travelling 
ptcachcrH were allowed a stated sum for support, 
and regulations were laid down for the guidance 
of the different officers of ihe Society ; all, however, 
being under the undisputed control of John Wesley, 
(’buries, his younger brother, having withdrawn from 
the active management of nffaiis in consequence of 
his disapproval of lay preaching. 

The Conference nut regular ! y every \ ear. undone 
improvement after another was inijodueed into the 
svstem of Methodism according as peculiar circuit! • 
stances set mod to demand. One point Wesley kept 
in view in all lii* arrangements, lo prevent if possible 
the separation of the Societies from the Church of 
England. It was witli the utmost reluctance that 
he deviated even in the slightest deijree from church 
order. Even when the, numbers of his adherents 
wete very large, and their preachers had obtained 
great influence ovtr the people, the wnmrncuts were 
received onl) in the parish churches Many years 
elapsed before the sacraments weic administered, or 
pastoral authority oxirmed by the Wesleyan preach- 
ers. This of itself is a sufficient indication how un- 
willing Mr. Wesley was to dissever his adherents 
from the Church of England, or to establish a se ■ 
parate and independent sect. 

How rapidly the Methodists increased hi number 
after the oiguttmtinn of the body, may be seen from 
the fact, that, in 1740, there wero twenty circuits in 
England, two in Wales, two in Scotland, and seven 
4n In land. In 1765 the circuit* in England had in- 
creased to twenty-five, those iu Scotland tolbur, and 
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those in Ireland to eight. Methodism had now be- 
come OH important agency in reviving Christianity 
in England, and both in doctrine and discipline it 
hadassumed a regular and consistent form, not by 
any preconcerted plan on the part of Mr. Wesley, 
but simply by the leadings ot' Providence. “Our 
venerable Founder,” says the Conference of 1824, 
♦‘kept one end only in view, —the diffusion of scrip- 
tural Christianity throughout the land, and the pre- 
servation of all who had believed, through grace, in 
the simplicity of the Gospel. This guiding princi- 
ple he steadily followed ; and to that he surrendered, 
cautiously, but faithfully, whatever, in his precon- 
ceived opinions, he discovered to be contrary to the 
Indications of Him whose the work was, and to whom 
lie had yielded himself up, implicitly, as his servant 
and instrument. In the further growth of the So- 
cieties, the same guidance of providential circum- 
stances, — the same ‘signs of the times/ — led to that 
full provision for the direction of the Societies, and 
for their being supplied with all the ordinances of 
the Christian Church, and to that more perfect pas- 
toral care which the number of the members, and the 
vastness of the congregations, (collected not out. of 
the spoils of other churches, but out of ‘ the world’ 
which ‘lieth in wickedness,’) imperatively required. 
Less than this, the demand*- of piety and conscience 
would not allow; more than those interests required, 
has not been aimed at. The object has, at no time, 
been to make a sect, but to extend the Christianity 
of the Scriptures throughout the land ; not to give 
currency to a mere system of opinions, but to bring 
men everywhere under the effectual inlluenee of the 
♦truth which is according to godliness;’ and, in the 
degree to which God should give his blessing to 
those efforts, to fold the gathered flock from danger, 
and to supply to it wholesome and sufficient pasture. 
These, beloved brethren, are the principles which 
leftd us to God alone, who has made us 1 a people 
who wore not a people,' — and which constantly re- 
mind us of the purposes for which we were thus 
gathered in His name, and that our only business on 
earth is to show forth the praises of Him, 1 who hath 
called us out of darkness into marvellous light.’” 

The year 1784 constituted one of the most impor- 
tant eras in tho history of Wesleyan Methodism. It 
was at this period that, iu order to secure die stability 
and government of the connexion after his removal, 
Mr. Wesley got a “ Deed of Declaration ” drawn up 
and regularly enrolled in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, which established a legal description or defini- 
tion of the term “ Conference of the people called Me- 
thodists.” Without this legal instrument, the Confer- 
ence would have become, at Wesley V death, a com- 
plete nonentity in the eye of law. But another event 
which, by its importance and manifold bearings, sig- 
nalized the year 1784, was, that, in the course of it, 
Mr. Wesley, for the first time, assumed and exer- 
cised the power of ordination in the case G> Dr, 
Coke, whom he appointed superintendent of the Me- 


thodist Societies in North America. In this act he 
was assisted by other ordained ministers; and in 
taking upon himself this power, though only a pres- 
byter of tlic Church of England, he justified himself 
by an appeal to tbe exigencies of the case, many ot 
his adherents iu the southern provinces of North 
America being greatly distressed for want of min- 
isters to administer the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper according to the usages of the Church 
of England. On the same principle, in 1787, three 
of the English preachers were ordained for Scotland. 

Happily for the interests of Wesleyan Methodism, 
its founder lived till he had reached the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, and thus enjoyed the high pri- 
vilege of seeing the cause which he had originated 
fully consolidated, and iu vigorous operation, exercis- 
ing an infiuonce. over the religion of the English peo- 
ple second only to that of the National Establishment 
itself. Wesley’s death, in 1701, necessarily pro- 
duced a great alteration in the relations of tho peo- 
ple and the Conference. Throughout Ids life he had 
acted as the arbiter between these two parties, and 
such was the respect, ami even veneration in which 
he was held, that Ids decisions invariably commanded 
instant and cordial submission. The Conference na 
turally imagined that after his death the power and 
authority which he possessed might safely be exer- 
cised by them ; but there being no one now to mo- 
derate or restrain its exercise, considerable dissension 
existed from 1792 to 1797, when at length certain 
rides, a portion of which were called “The Hides of 
Pacification,” were agreed to by the Conference, 
placing some limitation upon the power of the preach- 
ers, and increasing that of the people. 

The death of the founder of Methodism was deeply 
deplored by the whole connexion. It was felt by 
multitudes to be the loss of their spiritual father. 
Ho was the final arbiter in all disputes which arose 
throughout the body, and even the Conference itsell 
lmd been wont to bow with implicit submission to hie 
will. No wonder, therefore, that the removal of euch 
a man, — a man so universally honoured! respected, 
and beloved, — should have been mourned as an almost 
irreparable loss. And all the more deeply was his 
departure regretted, that no sooner was he withdrawn 
from them than the most painful dissensions broke out 
among his followers. Difficulties began to arise as to 
the rights of trustees over the chapels, and over the sip* 
pointment of ministers; and a question wis n&f dgi- 
fated for the first time as to the right of hiity to 
participate in the spiritual and secular government of 
the body. It liad been the anxious derf*e of Wes- 
ley throughout his life, to obviate any cha?c* of a col- 
lision between the Methodists' and the Established 
Church. No such delicacy, however, wtf felt by his 
followers after bis decease. The peopleiPged upon 
the Conference their “ right to hold pubjh religious 
worship at such hours as were most conveijoot, with- 
out being restricted to the piere intervals ofthe hours' 
appointed for service in the Established i;kurofo * 
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And not only &o, but the popular demands rose still 
higher. The members of the Methodist body were 
oo longer contented with occupying the compara- 
tively humble position of a Society, beyond which 
the ambition of their founder had never risen ; they 
demanded that Methodism should be recognized as 
a church, ordaining ministers, dispensing sacraments, 
and administering discipline. 

For several years the Methodist Societies wore in 
a state of the utmost confusion and insubordination : 
and this was aggravated by an attempt, on the part 
of the travelling preachers, to exercise over the peo- 
ple the same power which Wesley had exercised dur- 
ing his life. Year after year the Conference lmd 
under their serious consideration the alarming state 
of matters in tho body generally, and the necessity 
of discovering some efficient remedy. At length, in 
1795, a Plan of Pacification was devised by the Con- 
ference, which, for a time at least, allayed the wide- 
spread discontent, by yielding to a certain extent to 
the demands of the people. Thus it was decided, 
that the ministerial office should no longer be. limited 
in its duties to the preaching of tlui gospel, but 
should include also the dispensation of the sacra- 
ments, by those, only, however, who were authorized 
by the Conference, and at such times and in such 
manner only as the Conference should appoint. In 
regard to the claims of the chapel trustees and the 
laity generally, the Plan of Pacification declared the 
absolute right of the Conference to appoint preach- 
ers, and the inability of the trustees to refuse their 
admission into the chapels. While tluw resisting, to 
a certain extent, the demands of the trustees, the 
Conference formed a new court, for purposes of Dis- 
cipline, consisting of all the preachers of the dis- 
trict and all the trustees, stewards, and leaders of 
the circuit ; and before this court any accusation 
against a preacher could he laid, while it had power 
to suspend him from his office until next Conference, 
to whom the case must be referred. 

The Plan of Pacification thus framed in 1J95 con- 
tinues in force among the Wesley mis down to the 
present day. The framework of Methodism was 
now set up, and the body thoroughly organized, 
though great numbers of its people still remain- 
ed in communion with the Church of England. The 
following concise and comprehensive view o> the 
entire system of Wesleyan Methodism is given by 
the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, in his * Memorials of 
Jonas Sugden : “No one is regarded as s member 
of this church who does not meet in class. Each 
class consists of from twelve to twenty persons, who 
are under the care of a leader. They meet together 
every week to relate their spiritual exercises, and 
receive advices from the leader, commencing aud 
concluding with flinging and prayer, and, at the same 
Jrae, a flinall sum is given towards the •vuteutatiou 
of the ministry. The class-meeting is regarded as 
the most precious aud efficient of the arrangement 
peculiar to Methodism ; its safeguard, its power, and 


its hope. The lenders of each Society meet toge- 
ther weekly, and then pay in the contributions they 
have received to their own steward. Another meet- 
ing is held quarterly, of local preachers, leaders, 
stewards, and trustees of chapela, from all the So- 
cieties in tho circuit, when tho Society-stewards 
handover the contributions from the classes to the 
circuit-stewards, through whom the ministers re- 
ceive their stipend. A circuit comprises the por- 
tion of country under the care of the same ministers 
who officiate alternately in nil the chapels with- 
in its limits. They are assisted by locaj preachers, 
a useful and honourable cIhss of men, who, without 
fee or earthly reward, preach tho gospel on the Sab- 
bath, but on t he week-days follow a secular calling. 
They are mom numerous than tlut ministers ; thero 
being at present in the Keighley circuit, three min- 
isters and thirty- five local preachers. No minister 
can remain in the same circuit more than throe 
years. Several circuits form a district, all tins min 
ihters and circuit -stewards of which meet together 
annually, for the transaction of business preparatory 
to the Conference ; and the miniMc.rs, in a commit- 
tee of their own, examine character, receive candi- 
dates for the ministry, and inquire into the spiritual 
state of each circuit, taking account of the number of 
member* in Society. In England there arc 489 cir- 
cuits and 29 districts. The minister having charge of 
a circuit, is called the superintendent ; anil of a dis- 
trict, the. chairman. The. highest ecclesiastical court is 
the Conference. It meets annually in one or other of 
the principal 1 owns in England, and is attended by 
from three to five hundred ministers. At this time 
ministers are admitted and ordained ; every minister’s 
name in the whole connexion, in whatever part of 
the world resident, is read aloud, and relative to 
i*ach the; question is asked, if there be nnv objection 
to his character, and the repiesentalive of the din- 
Irict in which he lives must return an answer, found- 
ed ori previous investigation, in cadi separate case; 
cases of discipline are examined ; the minister* arc 
appointed to the circuits in which they arc to la- 
bour during the following year; each of the con- 
nominal Institutions and Societies passes under re- 
view; officers aud committees are appointed; and 
all Imrinoss is transacted that relates to the gener l 
interests of this brand) of tin; Chord) of Christ. 
Previous to the sitting of the Ooiilerenco, all matter* 
connected with finance are arranged, in preparatory 
committees, composed of minivers and of tilt* princi- 
pal laymen in the Connexion. To the uninitiated 
stranger, Methodism may appear like a tissue of 
meaningless anomalies; but on a nearer acquaint 
ance he would find that it is a wonderful system of 
nice adjust mod and adaptation; in no other church 
is lay agency employed to the same extent, and yet 
in uo other church are the minister* more indepen 
dent of any influence that might deter them from the 
declaration of unwelcome truth, or the exevdse of a 
godly discipline ; and its efficiency is made manifest 
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in nearly every place in which its con rue ia not ob- 
structed by those who have previously rendered 
themselves amenable to the censure of its courts, or 
by the members of other churches who would Beck 
to assimilate it to their own institutions." 

Besides the Classes, to which the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists attach much importance as the very life of 
their system, there are also still smaller collections of 
four or five persons called “ Bands,” which were first 
established by Mr. Wesley in 1742. These little 
companies wi re instituted to afford an opportunity 
to the members of the Society of a more private 
and unrestrained confession to each other, in accord 
anco with the Apostolic exhortation, “ Confess your 
faults one to another.” The persons forming each 
“band” are all of the same condition ; cither mar- 
ried women or single women, married men or single 
men. The rules of the “Bands” are (I.) That no- 
thing spoken in the Society be spoken again; (2.) 
That every member submit to his minister in nil in- 
different things; (3.) That every member bring once 
a-week, all he tain spare to a common stock. The 
four following questions arc to l>e proposed to the 
members separately at every weekly meeting: 1. 
What known sins have you committed since our last 
meeting? 2. What, temptations have you met with? 
3. How were you delivered? 4. "What have you 
thought, said, or done, of which you doubt whether 
it be a sin or not? 

The classes attached to each Wesleyan chapel are 
termed as a whole, a “Society,” which corresponds 
to a church or congregation in other denominations ; 
and a number of Societies within a certain rungo are 
termed a “circuit.” In each circuit there are two 
descriptions of preachers, regular and local. The 
regular are separated entirely to the work of the 
ministry, and are supported by the weekly and quar- 
terly contributions of members in their classes, and 
the proceeds of wlml are called Quarterly Collec- 
tions, made in every congregation once in three 
months. From one to four “itinerant preachers,” 
as the regular ministers are called, are appointed for 
a term not exceeding throe years in immediate suc- 
cession to the same circuit. They arc expected not 
to confine their ministry to one place, but to itinerate 
throughout the circuit. There are probably about 
1 ,000 Wesleyan itinerant preachers in (Beat Britain. 
The local preachers follow' a secular calling, and 
preach on the Sabbaths according to a plan which is 
laid down every quarter. The number of these local 
preachers is about 16,000. 

The public worship of the Wesleyan body varies 
considerably in different places. In some, more 
especially of the larger chapels in London, and other 
large towns in England, the Liturgy of the Church 
of England is in regular use ; while in many chapels 
tho service is conducted wholly in an extemporary 
form. When the Liturgy is used, it is according to 
a revised form, which was prepared by Wesley for 
bis adherent*. The thirty-pine articles alsp of the 


Church of England are reduced in the hands of the 
Wesleyans to twenty-five. The rite of confirm* 
tion is not practised by the body, but many parent* 
belonging to the Connexion send their children to be 
confirmed by an English bishop. The Lord's Sup- 
per is usually administered according to the rubric 
of tho Church of England. Love Feasts are occa- 
sionally celebrated ; and a solemn Watch-night or 
midnight meeting at tho close of each year is regu- 
larly observed. There, is also a practice observed in 
the beginning of the year, called the “renewing ol 
the covenant,” when the members of the Society de- 
dicate themselves anew to the Lord. The hymn- 
book forms an important element in the worship of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and where instrumental 
music is used in any of their chapels, the utmost cart 
is taken that the congregation he encouraged to join 
with heart and voice in singing the praises of God. 
A quarterly fast is enjoined to be kept by each mem- 
ber of the Society. 

No feature of Wesleyan Methodism has given r»se 
to more frequent and more violent disputes than the 
exclusively clerical composition of the Conference. 
Towards the end of the Inst century, when a love of 
change and an impatience of restraint was so strongly 
engendered by the French Resolution, a class of 
people arose among the followers of Wesley, who 
enthusiastic for liberty, demanded that the laity 
should be represented in tbu Conference as well us 
the clergy. And ibis cry for popular rights was 
not only raised without, but also within the Con- 
ference, and under the leadership of Mr. Kilhain a 
secession on this account, took place in 17bC. The 
question a« to the admission of lay delegates was 
carefully discussed at the next meeting of Confer- 
ence, and after mature deliberation it was decided 
“that they cannot admit any but regular travelling 
preachers into their body, either in the Conference 
or in district meetings, and preserve the system of 
Methodism entire; particularly the itinerant plan 
which they arc determined to support.” This de- 
cided refusal on the part of the Conference to allow 
the introduction of the lay dement into their body, 
gave rise to the formation of a new society of Me- 
thodists, commonly known by the name of RUham- 
or as they styled themselves, the Methodist 
(Wesleyan) New Connexion (which sec). 

The agitation of the subject of lay delegation, and 
the secession which followed, led the Conference to 
graut several concessions, handing over a portion ot 
the authority which they themselves had hitherto ex ■ 
ercised in financial and other secular matters, to the 
quarterly and district meetings. The laity were also 
admitted to a share in tlic exercise of discipline both 
iu the matter of the admission and the expulsion ot 
members. In consequence of these concessions, har- 
mony was restored, and for thirty years peace reign- 
ed throughout the whole of the original Connexion. 
Every year the Wesleyans increased in numbers* 
qud grew in influence and political importance. In 
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several public questions they took an active interest, 
more especially in the suppression of the blave trade, 
and in the emancipation of the slaves. 

In 1827 a controversy arose, which gave rise to 
much unseemly comention. The trustees of a 
chapel in Leeds being desirous of introducing an 
organ, made application to the District Meeting 
for permission to do ho, which, however, was re- 
fused. Accordingly, the Trustees appealed to the 
Conference, who reversed the decision of the Dis- 
I trict Meeting, and granted the request. A discus- 
sion now commenced throughout the Society on 
the question, whether the Conference possessed 
the right of overruling the decision of a District 
Meeting. About the same time the question was 
revived and keenly discussed as to the power » f 
preachers to expel members from the Society ; and 
as this power was both claimed and exercised by the 
preachers, several thousand members left the Con- 
nexion. 

A still more serious secession took place from the 
Wesleyan Methodists in 1835, giving rise to the 
Wesleyan Mcthotlixt Association . This additional 
rupture arose out of the case of Dr. Warren, who, 

I in consequence of his active opposition to some mea 
; surcs adopted by Conference, was suspended by the 
Manchester District Meeting. Against this sen- 
tence he appealed to the Court of Chancery, which 
decided against him, and affirmed the power of the 
District Meeting to suspend, and declared that in the 
circumstances they had acted legally. The Con- 
ference, in a formal resolution, recorded their fer- 
vent gratitude to the Great Head ot the Church 
for the gracious interpositions of his providence in 
this decree of the Court of Chancery, “securing to 
the preachers appointed bv the Conference the in- 
alienable occupation of our pulpits ; recognising the 
pastoral supervision and authority of the Conference 
rb the supreme tribunal of Methodism, through the 
medium of its district committees, arid affording the 
amplo security of British law to the general eounomy 
of Wesleyan Methodism. 11 

Not even by this third secession was the inherent 
strength or vitality of Methodism to any consider- 
able extent diminished. The year 1839 was cele- 
brated as the centenary of the Society, and during 
the hundred years which had parsed since its foun- 
dation, the number of regular chapels had risen to 
the large number of 3,000, in addition to the numer- 
ous preaching stations where no chapels had been \ 
built. The ministers of the Wesleyan body were 
reported in that year to amount to 1,019, the local 
preachers to about 4,000, and the members to 298,801 . 
Such is the vigour and efficiency of this compact 
body of Christians, that on the occasion of celebrat- 
ing their centenary, they contributed a sum amount- 
ing to £ 216 , 000 , which was expended in the erection 
of Hie Theological Institutions, the Centenary Hall 
and Mission House in London, and the Centenary 
Chapel in Dublin; the purchase of a Missionary 




ship ; the reduction of Chapel-debts to a large ex- 
tent ; the formation of the Education Fund for the 
extension of Day-schools, and of the Worn-out Min- 
isters and Min inters ’ Widows Fund, with other im- 
portant objects. 

Amid all the rejoicings and congratulations of tin 1 
jubilee year, however, new trials were preparing for 
Wesleyan Methodism. The idea very generally pre- 
vailed throughout the Societies that tlm legitimate 
influence which had one© belonged to the Leaders 1 
Meetings and the Quarterly Meetings was seriously 
abridged, and that the Conference, or rather a small 
party iu tho Conference, ruled with uncontrolled 
and despotic authority. The feelings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction which were entertained in many 
quartern, found vent in several tracts, which appeared 
at intervals between 1844 ami 1848, under the name 
of the 4 Fly Sheets. 11 These tracts, which worn pub- 
lished anonymously, were evidently the production 
either of a iiuhiIkt of ('(inference, or at all events 
of one who was acquainted with all its proceedings; 
and their chief object seemed to he not a change in 
the constitution of the Wesleyan body, but a change 
in the mode of its administration, Such sever© and 
even scurrilous attacks as were contained in the 
4 Fly Sheets, 1 were fitted only to produce irritation in 
thu minds of those whose proceedings were so freely 
canvassed, and the Conference therefore proceeded to 
take steps for the discovery of the persons who had 
been implicated iu the preparation and publication of 
the 4 Fly Sheets. 1 To facilitate the discovery of the 
guilty patties, the question was put to each of the 
suspected parties, whether he was the author of (he 
obnoxious tracts. Three of the brethren declined j 
to reply I o the question, and were in consequence 
expelled, while two other iniui-tcrs were censured | 
and degraded from the office of superiolemh ut, but 
not expelled. These prompt, and decisive niocisttrui 
appeared fora short time to restore order and quiet 
throughout the Societies; but iu the course of two 
year* more the Conference found it necessary to ex- 
pel another minister for countenancing the 44 un- 
righteous agitation. 11 The general prosperity of tho 
body, however, wan unimpaired by all that had hap- 
pened, the members actually admitted having n* 
creased by 9.000 iu the year 1850, while. 20, 000 more 
had been taken on trial. 

A serious crisis now seemed to be rapidly approach- 
ing. The agitation which had so long been spreading 
secretly among the people, found vent iu numerous 
memorials to the Conference, which were only an- 
swered by an avowal of the determination of that 
court to adhere, to the true principles of Methodism* 
Four hundred delegates from the discontented parties 
throughout the kingdom held a meeting in liondon | 
previous to the meeting of Conference, and when tho 
supreme court assembled, petitions, with more than 
50.000 signatures, were laid upon the table, praying 
for the redress of certain grievances, and the conces- 
sion of certain rights. Finding that matters had 
2 v * 
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Assumed an aspect so alarming, the Conference re- 
solved to act with firmness, and, accordingly, with 
an unsparing hand, they cut off from all connexion 
with the Society every individual who had been in 
any way concerned in the meeting of delegates, and 
all even to the extent of whole classes and societies 
who had been accessory to those disturbances which 
were threatening the very existence of Methodism 
in England. 

The Conference of 1861 conducted its proceedings 
in a spirit of undiminished firmness. The delegates 
again assembled and sought an interview with the 
supreme court, hut were refused. Still a step in 
Advance was gained, for several memorials liaving 
been presented from the disaffected, the Conference 
appointed a large committee of their number to 44 ex- 
amine the suggestions contained in them, and to 
report on the same.” The president was also au- 
thorized, If ho saw fit, to invite a number of suitable 
laymen 44 to confer with them on the results to 
which they had attained.” It was all tho more 
necessary to adopt such conciliatory measures, the 
Connexion having lost in the course of the year the 
enormous number of 66,000 members by expulsion 
and secession. 

With so large a body of members alienated from 
her communion In the course of a single year, tho 
Wesleyan Methodist Church lmd now evidently 
reached a crisis in her history. But the Conference 
refused to lie driven from the position they had 
taken up, and in their annual address they declared 
their determination 44 to hold the pastoral crook with 
steady and unfaltering hand.” Firmness, however, 
did not avail to check tho growing dissatisfaction. 
A large assembly of members and office-bearers of 
the Society was held at Birmingham in December 
1851, to deliberate upon 44 tbe present disastrous 
state of Methodism;” and on this occasion a docu- 
ment was signed by more than 700 trustees, leaders, 
and local preachers, containing a detailed enumera- 
tion of the grievances which it was expected tho 
Conference would take steps to redress. Yet the agi- 
tation, far from being repressed, was as violent as ever 
when the Conference met at Sheffield in 1852, de- 
termined, although in the course of two years the 
Societies had lost 77,000, still to preserve the spirit 
of resistance by which it had hitherto been ani- 
mated. The DedArationists, who had now reached 
the large number of 2,000, presented a respectful 
petition to the Conference praying to be heard by 
deputation. This request was refused, and the irri- 
tation thereby excited was aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance tliat the President, while he had invited 
745 laymen to meet with the Committee of Con- 
ference, had carefully excluded from the number 
every individual whose name was attached to the 
Birmingham declaration. By the conjunct labours 
of the Committee, and the laymen thus selected to 
deliberate along with them, several alterations were 
made with the view of conciliating the agitators. 


But all was of no avail; the breach only became 
wider and wider as time rolled on. Another protest 
was issued in December 1852, denying "the right of 
itinerant ministers to excommunicate members with- 
out the sanction of the church or of its local officers ; 
nor to depose officers without the sanction of their 
peers.” 44 We cannot admit,” it is added, 44 the right 
of cither ministers, pastors, or others to select whom 
they please for special conference on matters upon 
which all arc equally concerned. We cannot admit 
the right of any class of men to fetter all other 
classes in the church for the prevention of a free and 
honest expression of opinion on matters of church 
polity and discipline, put forth in a peaceable and 
godly manner.” This protest, which was laid upon 
the table of the Conference at its meeting in 1853, 
was rejected, though the secession had been enlarged 
in the course of the previous year by the addition to 
its numbers of 10,000 Methodists. 

I The shock which the Wesleyan body has received 
I of late years by the large secessions which have from 
time to time been thinning its ranks, shows the mas- 
culine strength nnd vigour of the Society, which after 
all continues to be one of the most powerful and in- 
fluential religious denominations in England. The 
seceding bodies of Methodists are evidently dis- 
posed to maintain their position with firmness and 
perseverance ; but none seem to push their distinc- 
tive principles to so great a length as the Wesleyan 
Reformers, a class of people which, though they have 
not assumed the form of a regular sect, hold opi- 
nions which are completely At variance with the 
fundamental principles of Weslevan Methodism, as 
these are understood by the Conference. Thus they 
assert that the right of admitting members into the 
church, and excluding them from it, is vested only in 
the church -members, who are entitled to be present 
at all meetings in which the business of the church 
is transacted. They hold also that it belongs to the 
church to nominate and elect all office-bearers, and 
that the local courts should be independent of the 
Conference, and their decisions reckoned final. The 
Reformers still account themselves as Wesleyan 
Methodists, and instead of seceding from the Society 
and forming a new sect, they direct their whole ef- 
forts towards a complete change in the constitution 
of the original Connexion ; and insist, as essential to 
the restoration of peace and harmony, that all preach- 
ers, officers, and members, who have been expelled 
in consequence of recent proceedings, should be re- 
stored. But although by the dissensions of late 
years Wesleyan Methodism is calculated to have 
lost 100,000 members, or one-third of the whole, the 
Conference and the remanent body maintain that 
the proceedings of Conference have been thoroughly 
in accordance with the constitution of the Society as 
hud down in the poll-deed, and besides, carry with 
them the warrant of Scripture. Such assumptions* 
of courso, are strongly denied by the various seced- 
ing bodies, and the Conference is condemned as ex* 
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erciaing a clerical despotism from which the mind of 
Wesley would have revolted, and which is thought 
| at variance not only with special passages, but with 
the whole spirit and tenor of the Word of God. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Society is rapidly repair- 
ing the losses it has sustained by the retirement and 
expulsion of so many of its members, the number at 
present in communion with the Society being, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts iu Great Britain, 
270,095, being an increase during the last year of 
6,260. The number of ministers in Great Britain is 
reported on the same authority to be 1,295, aud 
preachers on trial, 83. In Ireland the members are 
19,287, the ministers, 107, and the preachers on 
trial, 18. “ The Wesleyan missions were commenced 
in 1786, and were until 1813 confined chiefly to 
British North America and the West Indies. In 
the December of that year, however, Dr. Coke, ac- 
companied by a baud of young missionaries, em- 
barked for India. Up to this period, Dr. Coke had 
mainly raised the funds needed to carry on the Me- 
thodist Missionary operations. The additional evan- 
gelistic enterprise now entered upon made new ar- 
rangements and exertions necessary. Various plans 
were suggested ; but that which originated with the 
late Rev. George Morley aud the Rev. Dr. Bunt- 
ing, then Rtationed in Leeds, and sanctioned by sev- 
eral of the ministers in that town and neighbour- 
hood, was adopted by the ensuing Conference. 
That Bcheme has been greatly owned of God. In 
1814 the income of the Missionary fund was below 
£7,000; there were 70 Missionaries, and the number 
of members under their care was 18,747. Now, there 
are, according to the last returns, 114,528 accredited 
church-members, besides 6,922 on trial for member- 
ship, under the care of 632 Missionaries ; and the 
income is £119,205 8s. 2d.” 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) ASSOCIATION. 
The most frequent source of the dissensions which 
have agitated the Societies of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists has involved the question, Where (jc^the power of 
expelling members from the body ? Is it with the 
preachers solely ? as the Conference affirms ; or with 
preachers and class leaders jointly ? as the movement 
party maintain. The controversies which have been 
raised upon this point have almost uniformly termi- 
nated in a secession. One of the most, recent of these 
disputes led to the formation of the WexUyan MeUiod - 
id Association . In 1834 a discussion commenced as 
to the propriety of establishing a Theological Institu- 
tion, and a minister, named Dr. Warren, having pub 
Ucly expressed his disapproval of the measure, and 
published a pamphlet against it, was expelled from 
the Connexion by the District meeting at Leeds. 
Several parties who held and avowed similar senti- 
ments were also cut off. Such summary proceed- 
ings, on the port of the local courts, led to a keen 
controversy throughout the Wesleyan Societies 
generally, affecting the government of the church. 
Matters had now assumed so threatening an aspect 
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tliat the Conference in 1835 took action on the sub- 
ject. They refused to yield the point which they 
had always maintained, that the ministers have the 
exclusive power of |>assing sentence on convicted 
members ; but at the same time they deemed it expe- 
dient to introduce certain limitations which tended 
to modify the disciplinary authority which they hold 
as essentially belonging to the pastoral office. The 
limiting clauses enacted at this time professed to 
guard accused menders against unfair treatment. 
'Huts it was enacted (1.) That the sentence should 
not l>o pronounced till a week after the trial. (2.) 
That in difficult cases the superintendent should con- 
sult tho leaders and others. (3.) That cases of pro- 
posed expulsion should be brought before the weekly 
meeting of preachers; and (4.) That an appeal 
should be allowed by either party to a “ minor dis- 
trict meeting,” composed of five preachers, two se ■ 
lecte.d by the superintendent, two by the accused, 
tho fifth being universally the chairman of the 
district. Other conciliatory measures were also 
passed by tho Conference, which, however, left the 
entire government of the Connexion, at least in all 
essential matters, exclusively in the hands of tho 
ministers. The movement party, therefore, having 
failed to obtain tho reforms they sought, seceded, 
and in 1835 became a separate and independent Me- 
thodist Society. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Association differs from 
the original Connexion neither in doctrine nor wor- 
ship, but solely in constitutional arrangements. The 
principal peculiarities are thus stated in their own 
published ‘ Regulation* “The Annual Assembly 
(answering to tho Old Wesleyan Conference) is 
distinguished by the introduction of the laity as 
representatives. It consists of such of the itiner- 
ant and local preachers, and other official or pri- 
vate members, as the circuits, societies, or churches 
in union with the Association (and contributing 
£50 to tho support of tho ministry) elect. The 
number of representatives is regulated by the num- 
ber of constituents. Circuits with less than 500 
members send one; those with more than 600 
and less than 1,000 send two; and such as have 
more than 1,000 send three. The Annual Assem- 
bly admits persons on trial as preachers, examines 
them, receives them into full connexion, appoints 
them to their circuits, and excludes or censures 
them wlier. necessary. It also directs the applica- 
tion of all General or Connexions! Funds, and ap- 
point* a committee to represent it till the next As- 
sembly. But it does not interfere with strictly 
local matters, for ‘each circuit has the right and 
power to govern itself by its local courts, without 
any interference a 1 : to the management of its inter- 
nal affairs.’” 

It is a distinctive feature in the ecclesiastical gov* 
emment of the “ Association,” that in matters of dis- 
cipline the laity are permitted to exercise more in- I 
fluence than in the original Wesleyan Connexion* 
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Accordingly, it is provided that “ no member shall 
1)0 expelled from the Association except by the 
direction of a majority of a leaders’ society, or 
Cireuit Quarterly Mee ting.” The Methodist As- 
sociation has made rapid progress, and is now a 
large and increasing body. In 1857 there were in 
England ninety-three preachers. The members in 
England and Scotland were 20,873 ; in Wales, 250 ; 
in Ireland, 34 ; and on foreign stations, 1,185. 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) NEW CONNEX- 
ION. This large body of sccedcrs from tlie Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society owes its origin to the Rev. 
Alexander Killmm. This Methodist minister, who 
was a native of Ep worth in Lincolnshire, the birth- 
place of the Wesleys, tirst. rendered himself conspi- 
cuous by claiming the right of the people to meet for 
worship in church hours, ami to receive the sacra- 
ments from their own ministers. In a pamphlet which 
lie published under the name of the ' Progress of Li- 
berty,’ he advocated warmly the necessity oftho laity 
being admitted to a share in the government of the 
church. The expression of such opinions rendered 
him obnoxious to the Conference, who, in 1796, ex- 
pelled him from the Connexion. A large number of 
Wesleyan Methodists, amounting to 5,000, sympa- 
thized with the sentiments of Kilham, and his ex- 
pulsion accordingly led, in 1797, to the formation of 
a separate body, called the New Connexion. The 
New agrees with the Old Connexion in doctrine, and 
in all its distinctive features. It lias the. same ec- 
clesiastical machinery, including classes, circuits, 
districts, and the Conference. The chief difference 
between the two lies in the degree of power allowed 
in each communion to the laity. In the Original 
Connexion all authority is virtually vested in the 
preachers, who not only exclusively compose the 
Conference, but exercise the chief influence in the 
inferior courts. The New Connexion, on the con- 
trary, admits in all its courts the influence of the 
laity, giving them a share along with the preachers 
in all matters of church government ; candidates for 
membership must he admitted, not by the minister 
alone, but with the consent of the whole of the ex- 
isting members ; members cannot be expelled even 
on a charge of immorality, without the concurrence 
of a leaders' meeting ; officers of the body, whether 
leaders, ministers, or stewards, are elected by the 
church and ministers conjointly ; and both in Dis- 
trict Meetings and the Annual Conference lay dele- 
gates to the same number as ministers are present, 
freely choson by the members of Societies. 

In 1847 the Jubilee of the New Connexion was 
celebrated, and in honour of the occasion a large sum 
of money was raised, which has to a great extent 
reduced the debt on their chapels, and thus removed 
a heavy incumbrance from their congregations. 
They have a Magazine published monthly, which has 
a circulation of several thousands; a ‘Juvenile In- 
structor’ for the use of the young, and a weekly 
newspaper called the ‘ Methodist Pilot,’ which is the 


organ of the denomination. At the Conference of 
1857 there were reported os being in England 10 
districts, 52 circuits, and 4 missions, 112 preach- 
ers, And 19,247 members ; and in Canada 57 circuit 
preachers, and 4,405 members. Both in England 
and Canada this denomination is steadily on the in- 
crease. 

METHODIST (Wesleyan) REFORMERS, a 
considerable party of Methodists, who, though they 
have not formally seceded from the Original Wes- 
leyan Connexion, nor formed themselves into a se- 
parate sect, occupy the position of a party who have 
been expelled by Conference from the Society, yet 
protest Against their expulsion as illegal, and de- 
mand the restoration of all preachers, officers, and 
members, who have thus l>cen, in their view, con- 
trary to law and justice excluded. The proceedings 
of Conference which led to the formation of this 
party, took place in 1849, several ministers having 
been in that year expelled in consequence of their 
real or supposed connexion with the publication of a 
series of pamphlets called * Fly Sheets, 1 in which 
some points of Methodist procedure were discussed 
in strong and, as it was deemed, scurrilous language. 
Sec Methodists, (Wesleyan.) The chief point 
on which the complaints of the Reformers who sym- 
pathize with the expelled ministers turiiH, refers 
to ministerial authority in matters of church disci- 
pline. On this point their opinions are at complete 
variance with those of the Conference. In 1852 
they published a ‘ Declaration of Principles,’ which 
is as follows : 

“ (1.) That ‘ the Church of Christ is the whole, body 
of true believers.’ 

“ (2.) That Christ is head over all things to His 
church, and His Word the only and sufficient rule 
both of its faith and practice. 

“ (3.) That no rules or regulations should be adopt- 
ed but such as are in accordance with the Holy 
Scriptures, and have recoived the full concurrence of 
the church. 

“ (4.) That, the admission of members into the 
church, the exercise of discipline upon them, And 
their exclusion from the church, are rights vested 
solely in the hands of church members, to be exer- 
cised by them, either diroctly or representatively ; 
and that it is the right of members to be present at 
all meetings for tbc transaction of the general busi- 
ness of the church. 

“ (5.) That the nomination and election of all of- 
fice-bearers is the inalienable right of the church. 

“ (6.) That, while desirous of maintaining the con- 
nexions! principle, we hold that all local courts 
should be independent, and their decisions affecting 
internal economy final. 

« (7.) That any restriction upon discussion and 
free interchange of opinions on matters affecting the 
interests of the church is an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with its liberties and with the rights of private 
judgment 
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“ (®0 That preachers of the Gospel are not * lords 
over God’s heritage/ for * one is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,' 

(9.) That the restoration of all preachers, officers, 
and members who had been expelled in consequence 
of the recent proceedings of the Conference is essen- 
tial to the future peace and prosperity of the Con- 
nexion." 

In accordance with these principles, they have set 
in operation a distinct machinery of Methodism, 
though still claiming to be considered not as a seced- 
ing body, but as Wesleyan Methodists who have 
been illegally excluded from the Society. The Cen- 
sus in 1851 reports 339 chapels as then in connec- 
tion with the movement, but this gives a very imper- 
fect idea of the real state of the Reforming party, 
which in its present state is calculated to include at 
least one-half of the 100,000 members which tho 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion has lost in conse- 
quence of the controversies which have successively 
agitated the denomination fur many years past. 

METIIYMNjEIJS, a surname of Dionysus, sup- 
posed to he derived from Methynuia, which was 
rich in vines. 

METONIC CYCLE. At the beginning of the 
Common Prayer Rook of the English Church are 
several Astronomical tables, most of them simply 
calculations of the day on which Easter will fall on 
any given year, as well as the moveable feasts which 
depend upon it. In the early Christian church, as 
we have already shown under the article Ea ST r.it 
(which see), disputes arose on this point between tho 
Eastern and the Western Churches. The subject 
was brought under the consideration of the council 
of Nice in the f ourth century, when they came to a 
decision on which the following rule was founded ; — 

“ Easter -day is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon, which happens upon or next after tho twenty- 
first day of March; and if the full moon happens on 
a Sunday, Easter- day is the Sunday after." Pro- 
ceeding on this rule, it is necessary in* the first in- 
stance to discover the precise time of tho full moon, 
and to calculate accordingly. This would be an easy 
matter if the solar and the lunar years were exactly 
of equal length, since in such a cast* Easter would 
always fall on the same day. But the lunar year 
being shorter than the solar by eleven days, Easter 
must for a course of years always fall at a different 
time in each successive year. Accordingly, the 
council of Nice adopted the Metonk Cycle, winch 
enabled them to calculate these changes with toler- 
able accuracy. From tho high value attached to 
this cycle, its numbers were usually written in letters 
of gold in the calendar, and hence it was called the 
Golden Number. j 

METROPOLITAN, the bishop who presides over 
the other bishops of a province. In the Latin I 
Church it is used as synonymous with an archbishop, j 
In England, the archbishops of Canterbury and York ■ 
are both Metropolitans. In the Greek Church it is j 


applied only to a bishop whoso see is a civil metro- 
polis. This, it is probable, was the earliest use of 
the word, those bishops being exclusively so termed 
who presided over the principal town of a district or 
province. The title was not in use before the coun- 
cil of Nice in the fourth century . What has been 
termed by ecclesiastical historians the Metropolitan 
Constitution, in all probability arose gradually in the 
Christian church. Proclaimed first by the Apostles 
in cities, Christianity was thence spread to the otht'i 
provincial towns. Tims naturally the churches of a 
province came, to constitute a whole, at the head of 
which stood the church of the metropolis, whose 
bishop would of course, occupy an honourable place 
among the bishops of the province. The progress 
of the Metropolitan Constitution in the fourth century 
is thus detailed by Neiitider: ‘‘On the otic band, to 
the metropolitans was conceded the superintendence 
over All ecclesiastical affairs of the province to 
which their metropolis belonged ; it was decided that 
they should convoke the. assemblies of provincial 
bishops, and preside over their deliberations; but, 
on the other band, their rclaiimi to the entiro ro//<;- 
f/ivm of the provincial bishops, and to the individuals 
composing it, were, also more strictly defined, so as to 
prevent any arbitrary extension of their, power, and 
to establish on a secure footing the independence of 
all the other bishops in the exercise of their func- 
tions. For this reason, the provincial synods, which 
were bound to assemble twice in each year, ns the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal for the whole province, 
woro to assist the metropolitans in determining all 
questions relating to the general affairs of the 
church; and without their participation, the former 
were to be bold incompetent to undertake any busi- 
ness relating to these matters of general concern. 
Each bishop was to bo independent in the adminis- 
tration of his own particular diocese, although be 
could bo arraigned before iho tribunal of the pro - 
vineial synods for ecclesiastical or moral deJimpien- 
cics. No choice of a bishop could possess validity 
without the concurrence of the. metropolitan; bit 
was to conduct the ordination ; yet not alone, but 
with the assistance of at least (wo other bishops; 
and all the bishops of the provinre were to be pre- 
sent at the ordination of the metropolitan." 

The rise of the authority of Metropolitans seem* 
to have taken place without any distinct interference 
on the part of tin* church. r I he, council of Nice w a* 
the first to give an express deliverance on the *ul>- 
ject, particularly with reference to the Alexandrian 
church. The sixth canon of that council ran in 
these terms : “ Let the ancient custom which haft 
prevailed in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapo'd*, that the 
bishop of Alexandria should have authority over alt 
these places, be still maintained, since this it the 
custom also with the Roman bishop. In like man- 
ner, at Antioch, and in the other province*, the 
churches shall retain their ancient prerogative*." 
This c^non refer* evidently not to the ordinary per- 
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•on of a Metropolitan, but to a peculiar dignity or 
rank which seems to have been awarded to Alexan- 
dria, along with Rome and Antioch, the three great ca- 
pital cities of the Roman Empire — a rank which was 
afterwards recognized under the name of Patkiauciis 
(which nee). It is not improbable that the power 
of the Metropolitans would have become excessive 
had it not been checked by the rise of the patriarchal 
system, which, though its foundation was laid before 
the fourth century, was not fully developed until the 
middle of the fifth. The appointment of patriarchs 
gave to the Metropolitans a subordinate place. Hut 
what tended above all to weaken the Metropolitan 
constitution was the disorganization of the Roman 
Empire by the descent of the barbarous tribes upon 
Italy. This, of course, introduced confusion into the 
limits of Metropolitan provinces. Difficulties also 
arose to prevent the redistribution of ecclesiastical 
provinces, which had thus become necessary for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan system. A revival, 
indeed, of the Metropolitan authority was attempted 
by Pepin and Carloman; and it took effect in Franco 
and Germany with certain limitations and restric- 
tions. But this institution, though on a reform- | 
ed footing, never took firm root in the new stntes; 
partly in consequence of the dominant power of the 
sovereign, and partly in course of time, because it 
was overshadowed by the rising power of the Pope. 
Thus the Metropolitans gradually lost their power 
over the diocesan bishops of their provinces, and 
became little more than their titular superiors. 
Many of the bishops, accordingly, were quite pre- 
pared to throw off their authority, more especially as 
they were frequently chargeable with an unjust in- 
terference in diocesan affairs. Jn such a state of 
matters, the principles of the false decretals were the 
moiy readily adopted, as these laid down the doctrine 
that it belonged to the Pope alone to take cogni- 
zance of affairs in which bishops were concerned. 

The Metropolitan power now underwent a rapid 
decline ; and ere long the Metropolitans were placed 
merely in the position of papal delegates, and only 
retained bo far as they promoted the interests of the 
Roman sec. “ The popes often, at pleasure/' says 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, in his * Ilistory of the Pa- 
pacy/ “ interfered with their ancient right of conse- 
crating provincial bishops. As late as the eleventh 
century, this was regarded as the indefeasible right 
of Metropolitans, which could not be questioned or 
disturbed. Even Gregory VII., although he conse- 
crated some provincial bishops under peculiar circum- 
stances and as exceptional cases, made no attempt 
to invade the right of Metropolitans in this respect ; 
so that, for example, when Robert entreated him to 
consecrate a new bishop of Malta, he wrote back 
word to him, that he must first show him that Malta 
did not belong to the Metropolitan province of Reg- 
gio, since in that case he would be unable to comply 
with his request, inasmuch as by so doing be would 
be infringing the right of the archbishop, and give 


inexcusable offence to ail his brethren the bishope 
Under the successors of Paschal II., however, it be- 
came a common practice for bishops elect to ran to 
Rome for consecration from different provinces ; and 
the Popes now began to perform the ceremony with 
out even offering an apology to the Metropolitan foi 
so doing. The right of Metropolitans to consecrate 
provincial bishops was not denied ; but as soon as it 
was maintained that the right belonged also to the 
Pope, ‘ from the fulness of his power/ it was, to a 
great extent, taken practically out of their hands. 
Some Metropolitans sought to indemnify themselves 
for tlicir loss by exercising an immediate jurisdiction 
within the dioceses of their provincial bishops ; but 
the bishops found themselves protected from this in- 
vasion by Rome; and such attempts at immediate ju- 
risdiction were expressly prohibited by Innocent HI.” 

MEVLEVIES, the most remarkable of the rigid 
orders of Mohammedan monks. A thousand and 
ono days is the mystic number prescribed by the 
noviciate, and the candidate receives Iub preliminary 
training in the kitchen of the convent. During his 
noviciate he is called “ the scullion/* and he is pre- 
sented by the head-cook to the abbot or superior foi 
admission into the order. The cook assists at the 
ceremony of initiation, holding the head of the no- 
vice while the superior pronounces some verses over 
him ; a prayer is then chanted, after which the chiet 
or abbot places upon the head of the novice the 
cylindrical cap worn by the Mevlevies; the candi- 
date then sitH down beside the cook, while the supe- 
rior pronounces a form of admission, enumerates the 
duties incumbent upon him in connection with the 
order, and recommends the new member to the 
prayers and wishes of his brethren. 

The doctrines of this order of Moslem monks ore 
chiefly those of the Persian Sufis (which see). In 
accordance with their extravagant opinions they 
have adopted not only new, but even forbidden 
practices. Tims music and dancing were strictly 
prohibited by the Prophet; but the Mevlevies 
insisted that the exercise of these in a mystic 
sense was an acceptable form of devotion. The 
mystic dances of the Mevlevies differ from those of 
other orders of Mohammedan monks. They are 
thus described by Dr. Taylor in his History of Mo- 
hammedanism: “Nine, eleven, or thirteen of the 
fraternity squat down on sheep-skins in a circle; 
the floor of the daucing-room is circular, its design 
being manifestly borrowed from a tent. They re- 
main for nearly an hour perfectly silent, with their 
eyes closed, as if absorbed in ineditAtion. The pre- 
sident then invites his brethren to join in reciting 
the first chapter of the Koran, ‘ to the honour of 
God, his prophets, especially Mohammed, the saints, 
Mohammed's wives, disciples, and descendants, the 
martyrs, the Khaliphs, the founder of the ordei; 
Ac.’ Prayers are then recited in chorus, and after 
wards the dance begins. All quitting their places 
at the same time, range themselves on the left of 
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their superior, and slowly advance towards him, with 
folded anns and downcast eyes. Wien the first of 
the Dervishes comes nearly opposite the president, 
he salutes, with a low bow, the tablet in the wall 
over his head, on which is engraved the name of the 
founder of the order ; he then with two springs gets 
to the right side of the president, and having hum- 
bly saluted him, begins his dance. This consists in 
turning on the heel of the left foot, with closed eyes 
and extended arms, advancing slowly, and making 
as it were insensibly the round of tlm apartment. 
He is followed by the second and third Dervishes ; 
after which all begin spinning on the foot, And mov- 
ing round, taking care to keep at such a distance 
that they may not interfere with each other's mo- 
tions. This fatiguing process continues two hours, 
interrupted only by two brief pauses, during which 
the Superior chants some short prayer. When the 
performance draws toward a close, the Superior 
joins in the dance, and the whole concludes with a 
prayor for the royal family, the clergy, the members 
of the order, and the faithful throughout the world.” 

The MeVlevies are the best endowed of all tlm 
orders of Moslem monks; yet they use only the 
coarsest fare and the plainest raiment, while they 
distribute their superabundant revenues to the poor. 
These Mevlevies or Maulavics are the Dancing 
Dervishes of Turkey, who date their origin from 
the early part of the thirteenth century. They 
chiefly consist of the higher class of TurkR, ami 
have a large monastery at Galata, and another at 
Teonium. 

MEXICO (Rfxigion of Ancikkt). Before the 
.irrival of Columbus and the Spaniards in South 
America, Mexico formed the most powerful and 
populous, and with one doubtful exception, the 
most civilized empire of the western world. The 
traditions of the Toltcca, handed down by the Az- 
tecs or Mexicans proper, inform us that they mi 
grated from an unknown country called the primitive 
Tlapalkn, about A. D. 544, and advancing southwards 
settled in Mexico about A. D. 64H. The Mexicans 
proper, Issuing from the far north, did not reach the 
borders of Anahuac till the beginning of the? thir- 
teenth century, and only fixed their habitat ton near the 
principal lake in 1325. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, just before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the Aztec dominion reached across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In regard to tl e 
religion of the ancient Mexicans, the question has 
been meed, whether they were worshippers of many 
gods or of only one God. One thing is certain, that 
they had a general name for the Divine Being whom 
they termed Teo~ti. The kindred word Teat was 
used by the aboriginal population of Nicaragua to 
denote both the superior gods and also the Spaniards. 
That the Ttthti of the Mexicans was the invisible, 
incorporeal Being, the Supreme Spirit, the Cause of 
Wiaes, and the Father of all things, is plain from 
the fro t that* he was identified with tlie Teo-tl or 


sun-god. This one God of highest perfection and 
purity was only recognized by superior minds, but 
never worshipped by the great mass of the people. 
Hence Mr. Prescott remarks, “The idea of unity, <;( 
a being with whom volition is action, who 1ms no 
need of inferior ministers to execute his purposes— 
was too simple or too vast for their understandings; 
and they sought relief as usual in the plurality of 
deities, who presided over the elements, the changes 
of the seasons, and the various occupations of man.” 

The chief divinities of the ancient Mexicans wore 
thirteen in number, at the head of whom stands 
T( 2 cath)u>cti y almost equal in rank with Ten tl, the. 
Supreme Being, and his name being interpreted 
“ shining mirror,” he is represented on the monu 
incuts, and in the paintings, as encircled by the disc 
of the sun. It is not improbable, indeed, that this 
deity was an impersonation of the generative powers 
of nature, and hence flip Mexican legend represent* 
him as united to the primitive goddess, and first wo 
man ChiJtuacahuatly who is always accompanied by 
a great serpent. The highest emblem of Texcatti- 
para was the sun, and annually, in the. month of 
May, a human being, in the vigour of youth and of 
unblemished beauty, was offered up in naerifiee, and 
the heart of the victim still palpitating was plucked 
from bis bosom, held up towards the sun, as if to pro- 
pitiate him, and then thrown down before the image 
of the great divinity, while the people were engaged 
in solemn worship. The national divinity, however, 
of the Aztecs or Mexicans proper, was the terrible 
Jfuitzifapnrhtti , whose name M filler derives from 
huitzifin, a humming-bird, and opnchtli , on the left ; 
and in accordance with this name his gigantic image 
had always some feathers of the humming-bird on 
the left foot. This was the mighty warlike god who 
was recognized an the guardian of the country, which 
seems to have received the appellation Mej’ieo, from 
one of his titles, Merit!*. His wife was called Tea- 
yamitpn, from migui , to die, and teoijao, divine war, 
because she conducted the souls of warriors, who 
died in defence of the gods, to the house of tin* sun, 
the Elysium of the. Mexicans, where she transformed 
them into humming-birds. “The numerous altars 1 
of HuitzihqM'Jitli ,” says Mr. Hardwick, in his ‘Christ 
and other Masters, “recked continually with the 
blood of human hecatombs, and that in cities where, 
amid some cheering gleams of moral sensibility, the 
conquerors found no lack of goodly structures and 
of graceful ornaments, to indicate the progress made ; 
by the ferocious Aztec in the. arts of social lite. 
These desperate efforts to secure the favour of the 
gods by offering human victims were indeed by no 
means limited to ancient Mexico ; for all the wild,, 
tribes of America had been wont from ages immemo- 
rial to sacrifice both children of their own and pri- 
soners taken in their savage conflicts with some 
neighbouring people. Acting also on the rude be- 
lief, that such oblations would conduce to gratify 
the animal waste of their divinity, as well as to ap- 
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pease his wrath, they liar] contracted the vile habit 
of feasting on the remnant of these human sacri fices, 
and at other times proceeded to indulge in the most 
brutish forms of cannibalism. Rut when the Aztec 
rule eventually prevailed in every part of Anahuac, 
the sacrificing of all foreign enemies became a still 
more solemn duty. We are told that « the amount 
of victims immolated on its 'accursed altars would 
stagger the faith of the least scrupulous believer;’ 
while cannibalism, that dark accompaniment of hu- 
man sacrifice in almost every country, was in Mexico 
peculiarly rife, and from the partial efforts to disguise 
it, bad become peculiarly revolting." 

The enormous extent to which human sacrifices 
were offered to the national god, appears from the 
startling fact, that 136,000 human skulls were found 
by, the companions of Cortes within the temple nf 
ITuUzilopoMi. Such was the importance attached 
to the favour and protection of this deity, that, in 
the migrations of the Aztec tribes, a wooden image 
of the god was carried on the shoulders of four 
priests. 

The water-god of the ancient Mexicans was Tlaloc . , 
on whose altars children were usually colored. To 
his wife, Chalchincnejc, all infants were presented 
immediately after birth for purification. One of the 
most important divinities, however, of the. Aztec 
pantheon, was Qttetsalcoatf, who appears, indeed, to 
have been worshipped at an earlier period by the 
Toltrcs. His birth is said to have been miraculous, 
and ho was destined to become tlio high-priest of 
Tula, the metropolis founded by the Toltecs when 
they passed into Mexico. Great were the benefits 
which he conferred upon the nation, constructing an 
equitable code of laws, reforming the calendar, in- 
structing the people in the arts of peace, and setting 
his face against all war and bloodshed. This was 
the golden age of Anahuac, when all was prosperity, 
and comfort, and peace. Rut such a state of things 
was of short duration. The god Tezcatlijnx'fi direct- 
ed all Iiib efforts towards undoing all that Quctzakontl 
had accomplished, and compelled him to quit the 
Beene, of his benevolent labours. On Ins departure he 
wandered towards Oholula, where, for some years, 
be carried out bis plans for the civilization and im- 
provement of the people. It was at this place that 
lie was first worshipped as a god, a temple being de- 
dicated to his honour. He appears to have been a 
personification of natural energies, and bis symbols 
were the sparrow, the fire-stone, and the serpent, 
lie was worshipped by all persons concerned in traf- 
fic. Forty days before the festival of the god. the 
merchants purchased a beautiful slave, who, during 
that time, represented the deity, and was obliged to 
assume an appearance of mirth, and to dance and 
rejoice while devotees worshipped him. On the 
feast day they sacrificed him to Quetxalcoatl* At 
CholulA this deity was worshipped in a manner 
somewhat different, five boys and five girls being 
sacrificed to him before any martial expedition was 


entered upon. It appears from the monuments that 
the Mexicans exhibited their deities in temples under 
the symbols of serpents, tigers, and other fierce and 
destructive animals, which inspired the mind with 
gloomy and terrible ideas. They sprinkled their 
altars with human blood ; sacrificed in the temples 
every captive taken in war, and employed various 
other means to appease the vengeance of their angry 
deities. 

MEXITLI, one of the principal gods of the an 
cicnt Mexicans. See preceding article. 

MEZUZZOTH, schedules for door-posts among 
the modem Jews. A Mrzuzza is a piece of parchment 
on which are written, Dent. vi. 4 — 9, “ Hear, O Israel : 
The Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: And thou shalfc teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and slialt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou best down, and when thouri.iest 
up. And thou slialt bind them for a sign tipon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou slialt write them upon the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates and xi. 13—20, “ And 
it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently 
unto my commandments which I command you this 
day, to love the Lord your God, and to serve him 
with all your heart and with all your soul, that I will 
give you the rain of your land in his due season, the 
first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will 
send grass in thy fields for thy ait tie, that thou may- 
est eat and be full. Hake heed to yourselves, that 
your heart be not deceived, and ye turn aside, and 
serve other. gods, and worship them; and then the 
Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he shut up 
tho heaven, that there he no rain, and that the land 
yield not her fruit : and Jest ye perish quickly from 
off the good land which the Lord giveth you. 
Therefore shall ye lay up these my words in your 
heart and in your soul, and bind them for a sign up- 
on your hand, that they may be as frontlets between 
your eyes. And ye shall teach them your children, 
speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And thou slialt 
write them upon the door-posts of thine house, and 
upon thy gates. 1 ’ The parchment is rolled up with 
the ends of the lines inward, the Hebrew word Shad- 
dai is inscribed on the outside, and the roll is put 
into a cane or a cylindrical tube of lead, in which a 
hole is cut, that the word Shaddai may appear. 
This tube is fastened to the door-post by a nail at 
each end. The fixing of it is preceded by the repe- 
tition of the following benediction * “ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe ! who 
hast sanctified us with thy preceptp, and commanded 
us to fix tbe Mesussa.” The most minute iqjuflfc- 
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tloot are given by the Babbies as to the skins from 
which the parchments are to be marie, the ink to be 
used, and the form observed in writing, the mode in 
which the parchment is to be inserted in the case, 
and the houses and rooms to the doors of winch 
Mezuzzoth are to be affixed. It is believed that 
Mezuzzoth ought to be fixed on all the doors of 
dwelling-houses, whether pArlours, bed -rooms, kit- 
chens, or cellars, on the doors of bams, or store- 
houses, And on the gates of cities and towns. The 
Mezuzza is generally placed on the right hand of the 
entrance, and those who are deemed the most devout 
Israelites often touch and kiss it as they pass. The 
synagogue being a house of prayer, and not of resi- 
dence, requires no Mestiaza. 

MEZZACHULIANS, a Mohammedan Beet who 
are represented as having believed that those who 
have any knowledge of God’s glory and essence in 
this world, may be saved, and are to be reckoned 
among the faithful. 

MIAS, temples for the worship of the Damir 
(which see) in Japan. They are usually built' upon 
eminences, in retired spots, surrounded by groves, 
and approached by a grand avenue, having a gate of 
stone or wood, and bearing a tablet of a foot and a- 
Italf square, which announces in gilded letters the 
name of the Cami f to whom the temple is conse- 
crated. Bo imposing an entrance might lead to the 
expectation of the inner temple being a correspond- 
ingly splendid structure, but within, we arc told, 
il there is usually found only a wretched little build- 
ing of wood, half hid among trees and shrubbery, 
about eighteen feet in length, breadth, and height, 
all its dimensions being equal, and with only a single 
grated window, through which the interior may bo 
seen empty, or containing merely a mirror of po- 
lished metal, set in a frame of braided Rtraw, oi 
bung about with fringes of white [taper. Just with- 
in the entrance of the enclosure stands a basin 
of water, by washing in which the worshippers may 
purify themselvcB. Beside the tempi's is a great 
chest for the reception of alms, partly by which, and 
partly by an allowance from t be Dairi, the guardians 
of the temples are supported, while at the gate hangs 
a gong, on which the visitant announces his arrival. 
Most of these temples have also an antechamber, in 
which sit those who have the charge, clothed in rich 
garments. There are commonly aIbo in the enclo- 
sure a number of little chapels, or miniature temples, 
portable so as to be carried in religious processions. 
All of these temples are built after one model, the 
famous one of lye, near the centre of the island of 
Nipon, and which within the enclosure is equally 
humble with all the rest.* 9 

MICAH’S IMAGES. See Tbrafhim. 

MICHAEL, one of the chief angels mentioned 
both in the Old and New Testaments. The Jewish 
Babbies taught "that he presided over the rest of the 
angelic host, and in proof of it they quoted Dan. x. 13, 
wbare be is termed 14 one of the chief princes.* 1 They 

il. 


represented him as the leader of that class of angels 
which is stationed on the right hand of the heavenly 
throne, and they ascribe to him in their writings 
many wonderful actious. The Mohammedans regard 
Michael as the patron of the Jews, who fights against 
God’s enemies. 

MICHAEL (St.) Festival of. See Gabriel 
(St.) and Michael (St.) Festival of. 

MICHAPOUS, a name given by some tribes of 
tin* North American Indians to the Supreme Being. 
They had Rome conception of a Deluge, and believed 
that Michapous created heaven, and afterwards all 
the animals, whom he placed upon a bridge laid over 
the waters. Foreseeing that his creatures could not 
live long upon the bridge, and that his work would 
be imperfect, lie Applied to AfichM, the god of wa- 
ters, and wished to borrow from him a portion of 
laud on which his creatures might settle. The watea 
god denied his request, whereupon he Rent the bea- 
ver, the otter, ami the musk -rat to search for earth 
at the bottom of the sea ; but lie was only able to 
obtain, by means of the musk-rat, a few particles of 
sand, with which he constructed first a high moun- 
tain, and then the whole terrestrial globe. A. spirit 
of discord arose among the animals, and Michapom 
in anger destroyed them, forming rnen out of thi 
corrupted carcases of the animals. One of the hu 
man beings having separated from the rest, discover- 
ed a hut in which he found Michapous, who gave 
him a wife, and pointed out the duties of both. 
Hunting and fishing were to bo the employments of 
men; the kitchen and the cares of the household 
were allotted to the woman. He gave rnankird 
[lower over the animals, and warned them that they 
must die, but that after death they would pass into 
a state of happiness. The men lived happy and 
contented for some centuries, but the men having 
greatly multiplied, it was necessary to seek for a 
new hunting country. Discord and jealousy broke 
out at length among the huntsmen, and hence the 
origin of war. Tn this myth the Diluvian predomi- 
nates over the Cosmogonic element. 

Ml CHE, the name of a priest of the god l*rono 
of the ancient Sclavonians. 

MICH1N1SI, the god of the waters among soma 
trilw* of the North American Indians. 

MiDItOCHEMI, the Proficients, one of the three 
ranks or degrees of the monks of the Greek church. 
Bee Caloyekb. 

M1CTLANTEITCTLT, the ruler of the infernal 
regions, in the mythology of the ancient Mexicans, 
who with his wife Micthmcihuatl were object* of 
great veneration. 

MIDGABD, the mid sphere or habitable globe 
of the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. u Accord* 
ing to Eddaic lore,” says Mr. Gross, « it i* necessary 
in order to form a correct idea of the typography of 
Midgard, to conceive the earth to be ae round M a 
ring, or as a disk in the midst of the ocean, encircled 
by Jttrraungand, the great Midgard-serpent, holding 
2q 
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its tall in its mouth, the outer shores of the ocean 
forming the mountainous regions of Jfttunheim — 
giant home, assigned in fee' simple to the perverse 
Ytnir race by the generous sons of B<5r. In the 
centre of this terrestrial ring or disk, these indefati- 
gable divinities erected a citadel from the eyebrows 
of Ytnir, against the inroads of their belligerent 
frontier neighbours; and this is Midgard, the work 
of gods and the home of man. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the latter to defend and cherish it against 
all the boreal powers of evil, — the storms and hail, 
the ice and snow, as well as the gigantic mountains, 
which raise their threatening peaks in stern defiance 
| j above the clouds: in short, to keep watch and ward 
I over it despite of every adverse physical influence. 

Those latter are giants of tho lofty alpine species, 
| and hence we arrive at the origin of the dm*, and 
the alp, or nightmare. In the German, the phrase 
j Alpen-Druck still commemorates the myth of the 
I vines of darkness. The clouds which float in the 
I c ircumambient air above Midgard, arc, as has been 
I stated, the spongy productions of Ymir’s brain 
! Hung into space. They loom up from the border- 
! land of Ymir’s race, and are variable and deceitful, 
like the source from which they are derived. Their 
j dark hue and tempestuous character are emblemati- 

• cal of tho gloomy thoughts and violent passions of 
Ymir. They borrow their brilliant tints from the 
luminaries of heaven, but their lwauty is delusive ; 
and there is continual strife between them and these 
bodies, — the resplendent and benign emanations of 
empyrean Muspellheim." 

MIOOMTI8, a surname of Aphroditti, from a 
place called Migonium, where she had a temple, and 
was worshipped. 

MIKADO. Sec Daiki. 

MI LOOM. See Moloch. 

MILK. In the early Christian church it was cus- 

* tomary to give to the newly haptiacd a small portion 
of milk along with honey, as indicative that they 
were new-born babes in Christ. Jerome informs us 
that in some of the Western churches the mixture 
was made up of milk and wine. The use of milk on 
such occasions had reference to the saying of Paul, 
“1 have fed you with milk, and not with strong 
meat/’ or to that of Peter, “ As new-born babes do- 
sire the sincere milk of the word that ye mAy grow 

; thereby." Clemens Alexandrimie takes notice of 
! this custom, saying, “ As soon as we are born we are 
nourished with milk, which is the nutriment of the 
Lord. And when we are born again, we are hon- 
j cured with the hope of rest, by the promise of Jeru- 
! salem which is above, where it is said to rain milk 
and honey. For by these material things we are 
. assured of that sacred food." We learn farther from 
| the third council of Carthage, that the milk and 
: honey administered to the newly baptised had a 
j peculiar consecration distinct from that of the en- 
; diarist. 

j MILLKNA RIANS, >r CniUASTfl. those who 


hold that Christ, at his second coming, will reign 
with his glorified saints in visible majesty, yet 
without carnal accompaniments, over a renewed 
earth for a thousand years. It is held on all 
hands to be a doctrine of Sacred Scripture, that 
a time will cotne in the history of this world, 
when, for a thousand years, righteousness, truth 
and peace will prevail upon the earth. It is also 
held on all hands that there will be a second per- 
sonal coming of the Lord Jesus Christ from hea- 
ven to earth. Both these doctrines are believed 
on the testimony of Scripture by all orthodox Chris- 
tians. But the important point on which a great 
diversity of opinion has existed in the Christian 
church in all ages, respects the place which these 
two events are destined to occupy jii the order of 
time. Some maintain tlmt the second coming of 
Christ will precede tho millennium, and these are 
called Prem iUmnialists ; while others, who are called 
Post-millmnialists , allege that the second coming of 
Christ, and the resurrection of the saints, will not 
take place until the expiry of the thousand years 
which compose the millennium. Such is the precise 
state of the question as between the two great par- 
ties into which the Christian church is divided. No 
separate sect or denomination exists of MillenarianSy 
as the Pre-miUen nialists arc loosely termed, but in- 
dividuals, and even considerable numbers of Chris- 
tians, ore found in connection with all denominations 
who hold and openly avow Pro-millennial senti- 
ments. 

The following six points are brought forward by 
the Rev. J. Cox in his * Pre-mi llennial Manual, 1 as 
embodying tho opinions of most of those who hold pre- 
millemiial views : “ 1. That the present dispensation 
will never universally triumph in the conversion oi 
men : its basis being sovereign election, and its ob- 
ject * to gather out a people for God’s name. 1 That 
like all other dispensations, it will end in apostacy 
and judgment. 2. Tliat the people of Israel will be 
brought back to Canaan, inherit the land according 
to God’s covenant with Abraham, and become a 
truly holy and highly honoured people. 3. That a 
resurrection of the saints will take place one thou- 
sand years before that of the rest of the dead. 
4. That the nations which survive the fiery judg- 
ments that will precede and accompany the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom, will be converted by an 
abundant effusion of the Holy Spirit, and that then 
the earth shall be filled with the knowledge and 
glory of the Lord. 5. That the creation which is 
made subject to vanity, and which now groatieth and 
travaileth in pain, shall at the advent of the second 
Adam be brought into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, and thus become happy, fruitful, 
and blessed. 6. That the Lord Jesus will come 
personalty before the establishment of his kingdom, 
and in order to establish it ; and that the overthrow 
of his enemies, the full restoration of the Jews, the 
conversion of the nations, and the iubilee of cro* 
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will noft take place before hi* personal nppear- 

^JThe MiUenarianM or Chtiirufa allege that their 
distinctive doctrines run “ like a golden thread from 
Genesis to Revelation/' and have had believers in 
all ages of the Christian church. They maintain in 
particular that for the first two centuries and a half, 
pre-millennia) ism was the universal doctrine of the 
church. Nearider, oil the other hand, denies that it 
can be proved with any certainty that Chiliasm had 
ever formed a part of the general creed of the 
church, but he endeavours to accouut for the ex* 
istence of pre-millennia! views, by asserting that 
w the crass images under which the earthly Jewish 
mind had depicted to itself the blessings of the 
millennial reign, liad iu part passed over to the 
Christians." Yet from whatever quarter the Mil- 
lenarian opinions may have come, whether, as the 
early fathers alleged, they had been handed 
down by tradition from the Apostles, or as Nean- 
der imagines, they were the remnants of a car- 
nal Judaism which had found its way into the 
Christian church, one thing at all events is clear, 
that, down to the end of the third or the beginning 
of the fourth century, the belief in milleuarian views 
was universal and undisputed. Papias, Demons, I 
Justin Martyr, a whole succession of fathers, indeed, 
onward to Lactantins, speak the same language as 
to their belief in the personal reign of Christ during, 
not after, the millennium. It has been attempted, 
by some writers, to throw discredit upon these opi- 
nions, by classing them among the heretical notions 
of Cerinthus; but the mere fact that they were 
held by a heretic, is more than counterbalanced 
by the far more undoubted fact that they were held 
by a large portion of the most orthodox fathers of 
these early times, even those of them who were most 
bitterly opposed to Cerinthus. One circumstance, 
however, which tended to destroy the reputation of 
imllenarianism, was the extravagant representation 
of it which was given by the Monianut s, and the vio- 
lent opposition wliich was accordingly raised against 
this as well as the other doctrines of that grossly 
sensualiatic school. The Gnostics generally liad no 
more violent opponents than the Millenarians, who 
signalized themselves by their earnest contendings for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Now, however, a formidable opponent of the views 
of the Chiliaste arose in the fanciful Origcn, whose 
allegorizing interpretation of Scripture was com- 
pletely opposed to that literal system of interpreta- 
tion on which their peculiar opinions mainly depend- 
ed. From this time the credit of roillenarianism 
g raduall y declined, and, with the exception of a gen- 
eral statement which occurs in the canons of the 
Council of Nice, x. d. 325, we hear little more of 
the doctrine until the lapse of centuries brought it 
ago in into discussion. Throughout the dark ages, 
when popery ruled with despotic sway over the 
onmds and consciences of men. Chiliasin was utterly 


disowned, and it is a remarkable foot, that popery 
lias not only omitted this dootrine from her creed, 
but testified against it as a heresy. During the first 
century after the Reformation, it rose again into 
notice, and was held by several men remarkable 
alike for their learning and their piety* One of iiin 
most violent opponents at this period was Bocinus, 
who Attacked it in a letter "Against the Cbiliasts." 

In the seventeenth century it was held by many emi- 
nent Nonconformist divines, ami a largo number of 
those who sat in the Westminster Assembly, in- 
cluding several Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Independents, while Richard Baxter candidly ac- 
knowledges, «» Though 1 have not skill enough ill 
the exposition of hard prophecies to make a particu- | 
lar determination about, the thousand years’ reign I 
of Christ upon the earth before the final judgment ; i 
yet 1 inay say, that 1 cannot confute what such ■ 
learned men as Mr. Mode, Dr. Twisso, and others 
after the old fathers have asserted." No doubt, the 
Pro-millonariun doctrine sunk in public estimation 
from the imprudent and fanatical conduct of the , 
Fifth -Monarchy men, who had adopted it m an arti- 
cle of their creed. But far from being limited to 
men of extravagant and enthusiastic minds, it was 
held also by some of the most sober- tlioughted men 
of the age. 

The eighteenth century, and the early part of the 
nineteenth, were characterized by the prevalence 
of a remarkable decay of vital religion, not in one 
country only, hut throughout all Christendom ; and 
Cliiliasm was almost entirely forgotten. For thirty 
years past, however, the interest which, at various 
periods in the history of the church, had been wont 
to be felt in the subject, has, to a great extent, 
revived, and works both for and against Pre-mil- 
lennialism have issued in rapid succession from the 
press. The most aide production in opposition to 
the Pre-millennia! theory has been that of Dr. David 
Brown on ‘Christ's Second Coming.' Tin's treatise 
is characterized by remarkable acuteness and cxege- 
lical power; hut, among others, the Rev. Walter 
Wood of Klie published a reply at great length, en- 
titled ‘ the Last Tilings.’ The points of dilforenw 
between the Pra-milleunialists amt this recognized 
champion of Post-milleimialism are thus staled by 
Dr. Botiar of Kelso, with Ins wound cli*nmcss sod 

^ </,« jKMb'on of the advent, lie 
placet it after the millennium ; we before it. Thie 
is the great diverging point. It is the root of almost 
all our differences. We both believe in a millen- 
nium and an advent; but we arrange them reversely. 

It seems plain to us that the Lord Jesus is to Come 
in person to introduce the millennium; and that 
just as there can l>e no kingdom without a king- 
no marriage-festival without the presence o4 the 
liridegroom, so there can be no millennium without 
Him who is its 1 all in ell.’ We find the prophets 
and apostles frequently predicting both the advea* 
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md the kingdom; and they uniformly place the 
advent first, as that wirhout which the latter could 
not be. 

u 2. We differ as to the nature of the millennium. 
Mr. Brown thinks that it will only be a sort of im- 
provement upon the present state of things. There 
* will be far less mixture than now, 1 he affirms ; but 
that is a 1! the length he goes. Satan, he thinks, is 
not hound, but merely the 4 tables are turned ’ upon 
him. Tho good and bad Ashes are still mingled to- 
gether. The tares grow still plentifully, though not 
quite so plentifully as before ; and the enemy is still 
as unrestrained and as busy in sowing them. The 
parable of the sower is still as lamentably true. 
There are still the foolish virgins, no less than the 
wise. The church is still 4 miserable 1 without Christ. 
There is no change upon the earth. Creation still 
groans ; the curse still blights the soil ; and the ani- 
mals are still ferocious and destructive. 

44 Here we differ from Mr. Brown. I think that 
Scripture warrants us in helieviug that tho millennial 
state, though not absolutely perfect, will be one of 
unspeakably greater and larger blessedness, holiness, 
and glory, than lie conceives. Any remnAiit of sin 
or death will only lie as the spots upon the face of 
the sun ; utterly hidden in the excellent splendour. 

44 8 . We differ an to the binding of Satan . Mr. 
Brown maintains that SatAn is not to be bound or 
restrained at all. Nothing in the way of positive 
restraint, or limitation of power, is to be understood 
as meant by the apOBtle, in the twentieth of Reve- 
lation. This means merely, says Mr. B. f that * lie 
will hot be able to form a party in the earth, as 
heretofore and that 4 his trade will be at an end. 1 
He also maintains that it is the church that is to bind 
Satan . Nowhere in Scripture is the church ever 
said to ‘bind Satan, 1 or to 4 take the beast; 1 yet, 
without one proof-text, Mr. B, says, 4 the church will 
do both ; not only defeating Autichrist, but there- 
after, for a thousand years, never permitting the devil 
to gain an inch of ground to plant his foot on over the 
whole world. 1 I do not know how Mr. Brown re- 
conciles this statement with those fdrmorly made, 
regarding the millennium being merely a state of 4 less 
mixture * than the present, but still occupied with 
tares as well as wheat. Do the tares not require one 
inch of ground to grow upon? Mr. B. maintains 
that there cannot be sin where Satan is not,— -that 
4 sin and he are inseparable; 1 still he says that there 
is to be a great deal of siu on the earth, and yet, 
that 4 Satan is not to gain an inch of ground to plant 
his foot on. 1 We do not know what Mr. B. makes 
of the doctrine of man’s total depravity; but we 
most seriously ask him, how he can reconcile it with 
the above dogma, that sin and Satan are inseparable ? 
Had a Mtllenarian made suoh a statement, he would 
have been condemned as unsound in the faith. 

44 In opposition to this, I believe that Satan is 
Sound ; that just as truly as he now roams the earth, 
«n trily and really shall he then be bound. I be- 


lieve that very truth which Mr. Brown eo strongly 
denounces,-—* the total cessation of Satanic influence 
during the millennium. I believe not only tbat he 
4 will not be able to form a party,* but that he will 
not be there even to attempt it. 1 believe that not 
only will 4 his trade be at an end,* but that he will 
not be there to make an effort for its revival. Here 
certainly there is a wide and serious difference be- 
tween us ; — so wide and serious, that Mr. B. declares 
our doctrine to be 4 subversive of the fundamental 
principles, and opposed to the plainest statements of 
God's word. 1 This is certainly strong language to 
use respecting brethren, merely because they believe 
that SAtauic influences are to cease during the mil- 
lennium, I shall have occasion to revert to this point 
again, and therefore shall make no other remark 
than that I deem it unfair in Mr. Brown to make his 
readers imagine that it is Pre-millennialists alone who 
hold this doctrine. Mr. B. knows fully as well as 1 
do, that many Post -mil lennialists hold the same doc 
trine, and yet he holds w up to suspicion, as men, 
who, by maintaining that opinion, are 4 making not 
only a new dispensation, but a new Christianity. 1 
Surely this is hastily as well as unfairly spoken. 

“4. We differ as to the first resurrection . Mr. 
Brown holds it to be entirely figurative. He makes 
it to signify that 4 the cause which was slain has 
risen to life. 1 I believe it to be a literal resurrection 
of the saints at the commencement of the millen- 
nium. Mr. Brown dwells at some length on the 
passage in the 20th of Revelation, and concludes by 
saying, that 4 this is the seat of the doctrine, eveu 
by their own admission. 1 It is by no means so. 
Millenarians do not admit it to be such, nor do they 
use it as such. In the first century, indeed, it was 
so ; and in after years their opponents could only get 
rid of the testimony of this passage by denying the 
whole Apocalypse. It was held to be the strong- 
hold of the doctrine then, both by friends and ene- 
mies ; and as Origen had not yet taught the lattei 
the Art of spiritualizing, they had no alternative buf 
either to receive the doctrine or reject the Apoca 
lypse. They did the latter. 

“ 5. We differ as to the state of Israel during the 
millennium. Mr. Brown does not allow that they 
are to have superior privileges and honours to the 
rest of the nations. He casts this idea aside as un- 
scriptural and carnal. We hold, on the other hand, 
that there is a special pre-eminence in reserve for 
Israel in the latter day ; a national, an ecclesiastical, 
and a temporal pre-eminence -just such a pre-emi- 
nence as their fhthers had, though on a much higher 
scale. Many who are not Pre-millennialists hold 
with us .in this view; but Mr. Brown lays his accu- 
sation against us alone. Yet let us bear the oen- 
sure ; for there is no dishonour in it. We tie but 
contending for what we believe to be the very truth 
of God, in reference to his promises to his still-be- 
loved people. We believe that their chief splen- 
dour will be their holiness, no less than Mr. Brown 
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tMfc why should this be thought inconsistent with 
the idea of national supremacy, and outward privi- 
leges of surpassing dignity and honour? One who 
has now altered his opinion, thus wrote ten years 
ago, 4 In describing the peculiar or distinctive great- 
ness and felicity of the descendants of Jacob after 
they have been finally established in thoir own land, 
the prophets employ language which cannot be un- 
derstood otherwise than as indicating a Bt&to of 
things traiiscendeutly grand and blessed. There w 
no certainty or definiteness in language, if these scrip- 
tures do not delineate a state of likings to be enjoyed 
upon the visible surface of this earth, much changed 
and renovated no doubt, by men still dwelling in 
tabernacles of clay. Tt shall be a stAte of thiugs of 
inexpressible splendour and bliss; for Jerusalem 
shall be created a rejoicing. There shall lie a city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates praise. 
There a temple shall Ite reared \ to which the glory of 
Lebanon and the most precious things of the earth 
sliall be again brought ; and which, as the place of 
' Jehovah's throne, shall be hallowed by manifesta- 
tions of the Divine presence, exceedingly more glo 
rious than wore seen in that first temple which of 
old covered the heights of Zion. And as Jerusalem 
shall thus be called the throne of Jehovah, the glory 
of all lands, so shall her people stand the first indignity 
and office in the kingdom of Christ ; they pre-emi- 
nently shall be the priests and ministers of the Lord, 
the seat of spiritual power, and the centre of a blessed 
light and influence that shall radiate thence to the 
most distant regions of the earth.’ What Mr. Fair- 
bairn held ten years ago we still continue to hold 
regarding the glory of Israel, and also regarding the 
physical changes to take place in their laud, which ho 
describes at large, wondering how 4 the strong and 
masculine intellect of Calvin should be so bnisled by 
the taste for spiritualiaing/ as not to sec that what 
thf prophets testified to is, a literal city and literal 
temple, yet to be built in the Utter days." 
o^aThe passages of Scripture on which *Millcnarmns 
found their opinions are very numerous, but it may 
be interesting to the reader to peruse a few in con- 
nexion with the remarks which are made upon them 
by Mr. Cox, an intelligent Baptist minister in Eng- 
land; who has published a * Pre- Millennial Manual.’ 

44 The Scripture,” he says, 44 to which we refer is 
Acts fit. 19—21, 4 Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord, and he shall send Jesus Christ, who before 
was presetted unto yon, whom the heavens must re- 
ceive, until the times of the restitution of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began/ Three things are 
observable In this passage. 1. The names given to 
that future glorious state of things for which all 
Christians look; 4 times of reflreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord/ and Himes of the restitution of 
s» things, 2. That imlff then the Heavens will re- 


| ceive Christ, but that than God will send him who 
is now preached. 8, That these glorious times, 
viewed in connection with the second advent, have 
been the theme of all the holy prophets since the 
world begun. Yes, from the holy Enoch, whose very 
words we have recorded in Jude 14, 1ft, down to Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets, the same strain is heard. 

There is no cessation of the melody, no jarring notes. 

They all unite in declaring, 4 Behold the Lord 
cometh ’ — ‘..with mmtfc’-- 4 ^ 

yet he comes to renovate— to restore— to reign. jFKs 
is the right and the might, and his shall be the domi- 
nion and the glory. Thus those watchmen on the 
grand old mountains of ancient times took up the 
strain one after another, and as the Ages rolled on, 
the desires and expectations of the godly were more 
and more quickened, until angel voices were hoard 
over Bethlehem proclaiming that the long looked-for 
one was really come. These holy prophets and 
those who believed their glorious words, found no 
rest for their hope on the turbid billows of earthly 
things; and therefore soared away to the distant, 
ages of Messiah ’e reign, and solaced their souls 
amidst its coming glories. Their faith was 4 the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen/ Peter and all his fellow apostles 
deeply sympathised with them; ever rejoicing in 
hope of the coming deliverer, who should glorify his 
church, restore Israel, fill the earth with holiness, 
renovate creation, and swallow up death in victory. 
Where do wo ever find the apostles foretelling the 
gradual progress of truth till it should universally 
prevail? Where do we ever find them speaking of j 
Christ reigning over all nations before he conies in I 

person? But how constantly we find them predict- j 

ing 4 evil times/ even apost/icy and judgment, and j 
dwelling with holy ecstacy and strong desire on tlm 
return of their Lord, and ‘their gathering together j ; 
unto him’ in resurrection life. How singular their 
silence, and how strange their testimony, if the poaf- 
milleunial view is the scriptural one. { 

41 To a few passages from the prophets and apos- 
tles we ask attention; they have often been cited, 
and their importance demands that they lie prayer 
fully considered. { 

“The prophet Daniel testifies that he ‘saw in j 
vision one like the Bon of man come in the clouds of 
heaven,’ (vii. 13), at the time of the destruction of 
the fourth beast, or the Roman power. Nothing in- 
tervenes between that dreadful tyranny, and the 
peaceful universal kingdom, except the Lard’s com- 
ing and terrible acts of judgment. According to 
Daniel’s prophecies, both here and in the parallel 
vision of the great image, there can be no millennium 
between the time of Nebuchadneaxar and the glorious 
coming of the Bon of Man. Hs cokes, me JUDGE*, j 

HE BEfONB ! 

“That this coming ‘in the clouda of heaven/ 
before the universal kingdom is a personal coming) is 
evident from our Lord’s own word* in hi* last pro* 
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phecy (Matt. xxiv. 30); his testimony before the 
Jewish high priest (Matt. xxvi. 64) ; the declaration 
of the angels just after the resurrection of Christ 
(Acts i. 9—11) ; and the prophecy of John (Rev. i. 
7, ‘Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see him. 1 ) 

“This one passage in Daniel, compared with the 
four texts above referred to, is sufficient, we think, 
to prove that the personal advent of Christ will be 
before the millennium. Oh, that Cliristians would 
ponder God's simple testimony, and compare one 
portion of scripture with another, in order to see 
whether these things are so I 

“Next study the parable of ‘the tares and wheat* 
(Matt. xiii. 24—30), and the Saviour's explanation of 
it (37—43), and ask how all this agrees with the 
idea of a millennium during the gospel dispensation. 
Observe, the whole period between the Saviour's 
ministry on earth and his advent in glory, is included 
in this parable, but not a word is said about any 
millennium, or the general prevalence of holiness, 
till after the separation of the tares from the wheat ; 
on the contrary, an evil state of things is spoken of 
as existing during the whole of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, or to 1 the end of the age. 1 

“Kev. xi. 15—19, describes the coming of ‘the 
kingdom of God and his Christ.' We are there 
plainly told, that at the time when this universal 
kingdom will be established, the dead will be raisnri, 
the righteous of ullages rewarded, and the destroyers 
of the earth destroyed. All allow that theso three 
events are frequently connected with the second 
coming of the Saviour; the tWo first always; and 
this passage connects all with the beginning of the 
universal kingdom, — thus proving that the advent is 
before the reign. 

“ In 2 Tliess. ii. 8, the apostle teaches that there 
will be *a falling away* before the coming of Christ ; 
that this apostacy, whatever and whenever it iB, will 
continue until His coming, and that its leader, 1 the 
man of sin,* will be destroyed by his bright appear- I 
tutce. He also connects thiB apostacy with evil 
principles working in his own time. If, then, error 
and sin, beginning in the apostle's days, work 
through the whole dispensation, grow worse towards 
its end, and are crushed only by the personal pre- 
sence of Christ, there can be no millennium of truth 
mid righteousness before the advent of the Bon of 
God. 

“Turn to tlte prophecies of Christ, in Matt. xxiv. 
and Luke xxi. We have in these chapters an out- 
line of the principal events whieh are to happen, 
until the Lord comes in the clouds of heaven. But 
Among all the things spoken of as sure to occur 
oefore the Saviour's advent, there is no mention of 
a millennium. Instead of this, it is foretold, that 
wars, error, wickedness, and sorrow, will abound tin- 
til the Ijord's return. 

“Zeeh. xiv. has been justly considered as the 
most html of the unfulfilled prophecies of scripture. 


That it has never yet been fulfilled in the past his- 
tory of the Jews (and to the Jem it refers through- 
out), must be evident to every one. It is, we think, 
utterly impossible to Interpret it as applicable to the 
church now ; nothing remains (if we allow it has a 
meaning at all) but to apply it to Israel's future his- 
tory. If this is done, the fact of a pro-millennial 
advent is established beyond all dispute. The 
chapter contains few symbols or figures, but relates 
in plain words the things yet to be done at Jerusa- 
lem and in the land of Judah. It exhibits the trou- 
bles of restored Israel just before their conversion 
(1, 2) ; foretells the coming ; describes the judgments 
and prodigies that shall accompany it (3—8) ; says, 
that all his saints shall come with him, that his feet 
shall stand on the Mount of Olives (4, 5) ; and that 
subsequent to this coming ‘the Lont shall be king 
over all the earth ; in that day there shall he one 
Lord and his name one* (9). Why,. if this last 
quoted verse be literal } should all the rest be allego- 
rical ? There is no reason, but that a human system 
requires it. 

“This striking chapter then describes the physi- 
cal changes which will take place in the land (8 — 10) ; 
declares that men shall dwell in it, and that Jerusa- 
lem shall be safely inhabited (11); see also Isaiah 
xxxiii. 20 — 24. Then the utter and terrible destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem's enemies is minutely detailed 
(12, 13), and .Judah's victories and riche* described. 
After this, Jerusalem is spoken of as the throne of 
the Lord, to which all nations arc to be gathered 
(16— Jer. iii. 17) : and it is declared that those who 
will not come up (we suppose by their representa- 
tives — Isa. xiv. 32), ‘to worship the King the Lord 
of hosts.’ shall bo afflicted by divine judgments. The 
chapter concludes with a minute description of the 
holiness df Jerusalem, and persons and things 
connected with it. v — . 

“Surely in the literal fulfilment of Zech. ix. 9, 
when Israel's king came 1 meek and lowly, riding on 
an ass,' we have a pledge that this chapter which re- 
lates to his glory will be as literally fulfilled. 

“ Isa. lxvi. is a similar prophecy to Zech. xiv. ; 
containing a chronological history of Israel in the 
latter days. First, a proud people who have gone 
back to their own land in unbelief, and who repeat 
the deeds of their fathers, are described, rebuked, 
and judged (1 — 6). Then comes deliverance and 
blessedness— a nation is born in a day ; whom the 
Lord comforts with abundant promises, and calls upon 
others to rejoice with them. Israel then becomes a 
fountain of blessing to the world (8-*-14). But be- 
fore this scene of gloiy and joy, there must be one 
of terror and destruction. ‘Behold the Lord will 
come with fire and with his chariots like a whirlwind, 
to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire ; for by fire and by his sword will the 
Lord plead with all flesh, and the slain of the 
Lord shall be many* (15, 26). After this comet 
as in Zech. xiv., the exaltation of Jerusalem, and 
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the gathering of all nations there to worship (19 
“*28). 

" We entreat the reader to pau«c a moment over 
the solemn words just quoted, with reference to that 
whirlwind of wrath, and to compare them with two 
passages from the prophecies of Jeremiah. The 
25th chapter of that prophet is one of the most aw* 
ful portions of God's word: much of it, wc think, is 
yet to be fulfilled. (See 15—33.) ‘Alas! who 
shall live when God doeth this? 1 Here wo have the 
figures of the vintage, the sword, and the whirlwind. 
*Thussaith the Lord of hosts, Behold evil shall go 
forth from nation to nation, and a great whirlwind 
shall be raised up from the coasts of the earth. And 
the slain of the Lord shall bo at that day from one 
end of the earth even to the other end of the earth/ 
To the same judgment the prophet refers — xxx. 23, 
24. 4 Behold the whirlwind of the Lord goeth forth 
with fury, a continuing whirlwind, it mIiaH fall with 
pain upou the head of the wicked. The tierce Anger 
of the Lord shall not return until he have done it, 
and until he have performed the intonts of his heart ; 
in the latter days ye shall consider it.' Now mark 
the next words. 4 At the same time, Baith the Ix>rd, 
will 1 be the God of all the families of Israel, and 
they shall be my people.’ This is the time of trou- 
ble spoken of by Daniel, when his p&qtte are deli- 
vered, when Michael stands up, when the dead are 
raised, and the servants of God rewarded. (Dan. 
xii. 1 — 3.) The same time of trouble as is described 
in most terrible terms in Isa. xxiv., at the close of 
which chapter of woes it is said, 4 The moon shall be 
confounded and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of 
hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in JoriiMalcm, 
and before his ancients gloriously, 1 (v. 23). 

44 Thus all these prophets agree in binding toge- 
ther terrible judgments on the nations — Israel's last 
trouble and final deliverance — M essiah advent — the 
resurrection of the saints— -a glorious reign , mul a re- 
novated ivorld.” 

Before quitting the subject we may awtil ourselves 
of Mr. Cox’s Manual to show the extent to which 
Pro-millennial views are held among the princijjal 
denominations of Christians in Great Britain : 4 ‘ The 
Episcopal Church stands first. Some of her bishops in 
years past, among whom may be mentioned Bishops 
Newton, Horsley, and Hurd, with many of her most 
eminent and useful clergy of the last and the present 
. generation, have been zealous and successful advo- 
cates of pve-inillennialism. Hundreds of Iter miniver* 
now preach it, and tens of thousands of her members 
lejoice in it $ mid we think that holding this truth 
luw been in some measure the reason for the growth 
of spirituality in the Church of England, and, under 
God, a cause of her success. Thom that honour 
God by upholding a contemned truth, he will honour. 
While difibring from that Church in some important 
points, we can but greatly rejoice to see her ministers 
thus uplift God’s truth, and to see so many souls 
new torn and nourished by their instrumentality. 


44 Among the Presbyterians this doctrine has not 
spread to the same extent. By the Westminster 
formularies and creeds, belief in poBt-millmmialiMu is 
not required ; some expressions seem rather opposed 
to the present popular view. In the national Church 
of Scotland there are some advocates of this doc- 
trine; prominent among them is Dr. Gumming, by 
whose writings this truth has been maxi* extensively 
known. In the Free Church, and especially north 
of the Tweed, there are several eloquent tongues and 
ready pens, constantly heralding tin*, coming one, and 
ever ready to defend this truth against all opponent. 

44 One great man connected with this body. 4 who 
being dead yet speaketh.’ should here la) mentioned. 
Dr. Chalmers in his earlier works contended for the 
runo \Ation of creation at the Lord’s coming. (He u 
Works, vol. vii., 2b0.) And his posthumous writ- 
ings dearly prove, that latterly he held the pre-mil- 
lennial view. Just take a specimen or two: ‘It is 
quite obvious of thi? prophecy (Isaiah lii. B*— 10), 
that it expands beyond the dimensions of its typiud 
event, and that it relates not to a past, hut to a 
future and final deliverance of the Jews. . . . 
Their seeing eye to eye, makes for the personal 
reign of him whose fed shall stand on the Mount of 
Olives. 1 

“In this prophecy (Isa. xxiv. 13- 20) is fore 
shown a visitation upon the earth — still future — 
which is to emerge, into the millennium. Jlow em- 
phatically are we told in this place, 4 When the Lord 
shall reign in Jerusalem and before his ancients 
gloriously. 1 

4 ‘ The Wesleyan* arc, as a body, decidedly Against 
this doctrine, and seldom do wc find an advocate of 
it, or even a believer in it among them. Yet some 
of their chief founders were decidedly pre-millcnnial 
iffts. John Wesley inclined to so mo of our views. 
His brother Charles wai n full an d running over with 
the sulyect. llitf hymns, poems, and paraphrases 
set forth aII the pro-millennial points strongly and 
dearly. Fletcher of Madcly, the great polemic nt 
the Wesleyan*, has writ, ton ok fully and clearly upon 
the subject in prose, as his friend Charles Weslev 
did in poetry, lie is accounted a standard in dot 
trine, but repudiated as an interpreter of prophecy. 
To some persons this appears like culling bitter, 
sweet; and sweet, bitter. We do not much wonder 
at the dislike of Wesleyan* to pre millennial truih: 

I as the latter views, when honestly carried out, arc 
assuredly, to a great extent, incompatible with Ar- 
Humanism. 

444 lit truth,’ says one, 4 Chiliasin has always 
showed the strongest affinity for Calvinism, and an- 
tagonism to the opposite. 1 One great point of the 
pre-millcnnial view, as already stated, la, that during 
the present dispensation God is working out his 
great purpose of electing love in gathering out a 
people for bis name (Acts xv.); and that conse- 
quently universality cannot be one of its character 
i sties, The*e facts, which are ignored, if not denied 
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| by the modern popular view, and very much left out 
! of the teaching of many, are written a* with a sun- 
beam in vast numbers of passages in the New Tes- 
j tament. Wesley and Fletcher did not see the con- 
nection between pre-millennialism and Calvinism ; 

| their descendants perhaps do. 

"The Congregationalista have had their Good- 
wins, Caryls, Husseys, Thorps, and many others in 
past days, but at present there are very few among 
them who are in sympathy with these great and 
good men. By their periodicals the doctrine of the 
Lord's coming to reign is constantly opposed ; and 
one, the 1 Evangelical Magazine/ lias for some time 
past been employed in endeavouring to write it 
down ; but doubtless this effort, like those of l)r. 
Brown and others, will only help to call attention to 
the despised truth, and result in its being more ex- 
tensively spread abroad. 

" Among the Baptists, there are a few more who 
hold and promulgate pre-millennialism. In past ages 
the doctrine of the personal reign was rather gener- 
ally maintained in this body. It may be found in 
the writings of Benjamin Keach, Dr. Gill, B. Fan- 
cies, and many others. Several of them held that 
there would be first what they called ‘ the spiritual 
reign of Christ;’ which would be followed by an 
Apostacy, the personal advent of the Saviour, and 
the reign of all his risen saints with him on earth 
for 1,000 years. These millmiarinns differed from 
those who Are now called by this name in three re- 
spects. They separated the spiritual and personal 
reign of Christ — limited the latter to the risen saints 
— and taught that many ages would certainly pass 
away before the coming of the Lord and the resur- 
rection of the saints. The best statement and de- 
fence of this view is found in Dr. Gill's Body of 
Divinity; also in Toplady’s works. Very few per- 
sons hold it now. 

"The following extract front Bunyan proves that 
he had, at least, leanings toward some of our views. 

1 None ever saw this world as it was in its first crea- 
tion, but only Adam and Eve; neither shall any 
ever see it until the manifestation of the Son of God, 
that is, until the redemption or resurrection of the 
saints. But then it shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 1 

" The name of another celebrated man among the 
Baptists may here be mentioned. Mr. Thorp, of 
Bristol, thus writes in the preface to his work on 
The Destinies of the British Empire. 1 * The senti- 
ments stated in these lectures, concerning the pro- 
phecies in general, the present state of the empire, 
and the gloomy aspect of tilings at this crisis, were 
entertained by the late illustrious Robert Hall. 
They formed part of the subject of the last evening’s 
conversation which the author eqjoyed with that ex* 
traordiuary man only a few days before his decease, 
and upon each point the most perfect unanimity of 
opinion prevailed.* 


"Milton, it is SAid, was a Baptist in principle 
and held views similar to those of Bunyan, as may 
be seen in Paradise Lost. In his prose works we 
have the following sublime invocation : * Coine forth 
out of thy royal chambers, 0 Prince of all the kings 
of the earth. Put on the vinble robes of thy Impe- 
rial Majesty 1 Take up that unlimited sceptre which 
thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee. For now 
the voice of thy bride calls thee, and all the crea- 
tures sigh to be renewed. 1 Milton believed that the 
millennium was past, but he waited for the speedy 
Advent of the Redeemer, when he Bhould appear to 
judge mankind and renovate the earth. 

" Among the most earnest advocates of this doc- 
trine, those Christians called by others ‘the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, 1 may be mentioned. They very 
generally receive the doctrine of the advent and 
reign of Christ. Some of their tracts and works on 
this subject are simple and scriptural ; with other*, 
statements and expositions of a very doubtful char- 
acter are mixed up. But while we do not agree 
with these Christians on several points, we would 
bear cheerful testimony to their zeal in this subject, 
and own to having received much instruction And 
consolation from some of their earlier works.’ 1 

Great activity has been manifested of late years 
by the Pre-milleimmlists in propagating their views 
both in England and Scotland. The Bloomsbury 
Lectures by ministers of the Church of England, the 
writings of Mr. Brooks of Clarebro’, Retford, and 
the Journal of Prophecy, so ably edited by Dr. llo- 
rntius Bouar, have dune much to recommend the 
subject to the special attention of the Christian con. 
rnunity, and have gained numerous converts to the 
doctrines of Pre-milleimialisin. 

MINARETS, the towers on the Mohammedan 
mosques. There are usually six of these towers 
about every mosque, each having three little open 
galleries situated one above another. These towers, 
as well as the mosques themselves, are covered with 
lead, and adorned with gildings and other ornaments. 
From the minarets the faithful ore summoned to 
prayer by the Muezzin (which see). 

MINCH A (Heb. an oblation), usually rendered in 
the Old Testament, " meat- offering,” although it 
consisted of flour, cakes, wafers, &c . ; a more cor- 
rect translation would be “ meal-offering,’ 1 or " wheat' 
offering. 1 ’ The fmncfoi, when given by one man to 
another, denotes some peculiar dignity in the receiver, 
of which such a gift is the acknowledgment, and the 
token even of submission, if not subjection, on the 
part of the giver. But when a nunoha is presented 
by man to God, it usually, though not invariably, 
signifies a "bloodless oblation,” in contradistinc- 
tion from the seta or « bloody sacrifice,” though the 
mmcha was for the most part joined with the who 
in the sacred oblations. 

MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom among the 
ancient Romans, who accounted her one of theii 
chief divinities. She was regarded as identical with 
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the Greek goddess Athena (which tee). The Ro- 
mans worshipped her as presiding ov*r the arts and 
sciences, and lienee she was invoked by all who 
wished to distinguish themselves in any department 
of human knowledge, or in any of the arts in which 
men were wont to employ themselves. Tins god- 
dess was also the protector of men when engaged in 
war, and hence the trophies of victory were often 
dedicated to her, while, she herself is frequently re- 
presented ab wearing a helmet and a coat of mail, 
and before her she carried a shield. A temple to 
Minerva stood on the Capitoline, and another on the 
Avontine hill, while her image was preserved in tlm 
innermost part of the temple of Vesta , being looked 
upon as the safeguard of the Roman state. 

MINERVAUA. See Qdinquatria. 

MING REM AN MONKS. See JIkrkr. 

MINIAN (Ifeb. number), a won! often applied to 
a Jewish youth who is thirteen years and a day old, 
at which age he is looked upon ns a man, and is un 
dor an obligation to observe all the commandments 
of the law. As he is then considered to be of age, 
he can make contracts and transact any affairs with- 
out being responsible to guardians, and may act both 
in spiritual and temporal matters, according to his 
own inclination. Jewish females are reputed women 
at the age of twelve and a-half years. 

MINIMS, a religious order in the Church of Rome, 
founded in the fifteenth century by St. Francis de 
Paula of Calabria. See Francis (St.) me Paula. 

MINISTERS. See Clergy. 

MINI3TRA, a name which is applied to the oflice 
of deaconess in the Christian Church by Pliny, in 
his celebrated Epistle. 

MINOKES3, a nun under the rule of St. Clair. 

MINORITES. See Cordeliers. 

MINORS (Friars). See Franciscan*. 

MINOS, one of the judges of souls in Hades, son 
of Zeus and Evro]m y and said to have been, before 
his death, king of Crete, where he instituted a system 
of wise and equitable laws. 

MINSTER, an old Saxon word which anciently 
signified the church of a monastery or convent. 

MIRA BAI3, a Hindu sect, or rather a huIkII vi- 
sion of the Vallabhacharis , originated by Mir A Bai, 
who flourished in the reign of Akbar, and was cele- 
brated as the authoress of sacred poems addressed 
to Vishnu . She was the daughter of a petty Rajah, 
the sovereign of a place called Mertd. She adopt* d 
the worship of Jfanachhor, a form of the youthful 
Krishna. On one occasion she visited the temple of 
her tutelary deity, when on the completion of her 
adorations the image opened, and Miri leaping into 
the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. 
Id memory of this miracle, it is said that the image 
*f Mir* Bai is worshipped at Udayapur, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Ranachhor. 

MIRAMIONES. See Genevieve (St.) Sum or. 

MISERERE (Lat. have mercy;, the beginning of 
the fifty -first or penitential psalm. 


MISERERES, stalls frequently seen in cathedrals 
or collegiate churches, the seat turning up on a hinge, 
so as to form two seats of different heights. 

MIS1INA, the second law of the Jews, a collec- 
tion of all the oral or traditional commandments. 
This work, which is arranged in the form of six trea- 
tises, was completed about A. l>. 190, by Rabbi Ju 
dab, the holy, though the first idea of such an under 
taking in thought by many to havo originated with 
Rabbi Akira (which nee). The Mishna is believed 
to contain what the dews called the oral law, that is, 
all the precepts which, according to the legends of 
the Rabbins, Moses received from the Lord during 
the forty days he remained on the mount, which 
were transmitted by Moses to Joshua, and thus 
liAnded down from generation to generation. The 
later Rabbins have made various commentaries upon, 

And additions to, the Mishna. The whole collection 
of th oho commentaries is named Gi:m aha (which 
see), and along with the Mishna, its text-book, it 
forms the TALMUDS (which see). Tho Mishna has 
been held in great veneration by the Jews over 
since its completion, and is regarded of equal autho- 
rity with the written word. 

MISSA, a name anciently given to the service of | 
public worship in the Christian Church. It was 
divided into two parts, tluj mum cateeh tmenorum, or j 
first part of the religious service, design© 1 especially 
for catechumens ; and the missa fideUurn y the after 
service, which was particularly intended for tho 
faithful or believers, neither catechumens nor any 
other persons lining permitted to be present, not even 
as spectators. Oil occasions when the elements of 
the Lord’s Supper were received some days after 
they had been consecrated, f he service was called 
missa praxmirlifwaUirum. Cardinal Bona in his writ- j 
ingw speaks of a missa sicca, or dry iiuws, that is, 
without the grace and moisture of the consecrated 
eucharist, and which he says, profits the faithful no- 
thing. Durantus, in his book De Rilihm, mentions 
a missa nautica , or seamen's mass, because it was 
wont to bo celebrated at sea, and upon the rivers, 
where, on account of the motion and agitation of the 
waves, the sacrifice could hardly be offered without 
danger of effusion. In the Romish church there it 
a missa prtvata or solitaries, where the priest receives 
the sacramental elements alone, without any other 
communicants, and sometimes says the office alone 
without any assistants. Such are those private and 
solitary masses in Roman Catholic churches, which 
are said at their private altars in the corners of their 
churches, without the presence of any but the priest 
alone ; and such are all those public masses where 
none but the pries! receives the elements, though 
there be many spectators of the service* Tlie 
Lord’s Supper being in its very nature a service of 
communion, instances of its observance by solitary 
individuals were unknown in the primitive Christian 
Church. 

MISSAL, the Romish mass-book, containing the 
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nanses which are appointed to be said on particular 
lays. It in derived from the word Missa (which 
tee), used in ancient times to denote all the parts of 
Divine service. The Missal, which was formed in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, consisted of a col- 
lection for the convenience of the priest, of the sev- 
eral liturgical books formerly in use in the religious 
services ; and in its collected form it was called the 
Complete or Plenary Missal or Book of Missas. In 
1570, Pius V. issued an edict commanding that the 
Missal, which he had caused to be revised, should be 
used throughout the whole Catholic Church; and 
with the exception of a few verbal alterations intro- 
duced by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII., and the 
addition of some new masses, the edition of Pius V, 
continues in use down to the present day. 

MITIIUA, the principal fire-goddess among the 
ancient Persians. In Assyria she was worshipped 
under the appellation of MyUtta , and in Arabia i 
under that of Alitta. She was believed to be the 
mother of the world, and of all its generative pro- 
ductions. The name Milhra is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Persic word Mihr or Mihir , love, 
and the goddess who bears the name is justly re- 
garded as the Persian Venus. She is viewed as the 
spouse of Mithras , the Persians having been accus- 
tomed to regard their Supreme Deity, whom they 
term Zsruans Akerene , as resolved into two sexes, 
represented by Mithras and Mithra, male and female 
fires. Mithra then it the mundane body, enclosing 
in her womb the fires of creation, infused into it by 
the primordial source of light, through the medium 
of Ormnzd , the creator of the world. 

MITHRAS, the sun-god among the anciont Per- 
sians, the first, the highest, and the purest emanation 
from the Supreme Being, or Zerwms Akerene. Un- 
der the name of Persei, Mithras received the hom- 
age due to a divinity of light and fire, in Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and Greece. His worship was introduced 
at Rome about the time of the Roman emperors, and 
spread rapidly throughout the whole empire. In 
Persia the god of light was adored in the worship 
and under the name of Mithras, the personified sym- 
bol of tire, as the masculine element of creation: 

“ In his solar attribute/' says Mr. Gross, « Mithras, 
considered in regard to day and night, is represented 
as dwelling both in the spheres of light and in the 
regions of darkness. As mediator between god and 
man, he is the suffering yet triumphant saviour. He 
is emphatically called the highsst god: a title which 
is strictly appropriate only when he is compared 
with other emanations of the Supreme Being; for 
be ia the prototokos — the first-born of the gods. 
This circumstance, as also the fact that he is de- 
miurgus, in as far as he supplies more immediately 
the means and pre-eminently directs the ends of 
creation : thus acting as medical fketor, or nexus, 
between the Etenud and Ormusd, justly elevate him 
to the rank of the highest mundane divinity. Hence 
ne is expressly called the organ or cosmic agent 


I through whom all the elements and laws of the uni 
verse are controlled agreeably to the divine will. 
With the increasing civilisation of mankind, and the 
consequent improvement of their religious ideas, the 
Mithras-creed was very widely disseminated. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god as their old- 
est lawgiver and the founder of their religion, li 
waa the popular belief of *he people of the Nile that 
in Egypt — the land ot monumental fame, where 
Mithras and Memnon reciprocated dominion or reign- 
ed in juxtaposition, the former built On or Heliopo- 
lis— -the sun-city, whose first king bore the name o! 
Mitres or Mextrts ; and that upon the suggestion ol 
a dream he erected obelisks. They were sun -obe- 
lisks — solar monuments, or the architectural symbol** 
of the origin and refractive expansion of the solar 
rays, and of the light which, emanating as the active 
principle of creation from the throne of God, reveals 
itself in the production of the universe, us its vast, 
famous, obeliskic base." 

The Persians celebrated a great festival on the 
first day succeeding the winter solstice, the ob- 
ject of which was to commemorate the birth of 
Mithras , or the return of the god of day to the 
northern hemisphere. In Rome this festival was 
observed on the 25th of December ; a day of uni 
versal rejoicing, being celebrated with illumina- 
tions and public games. With the progress of the 
Roman conquests, the Mithriaca were introduced 
into Germany, where, Accordingly, various hiero- 
glyphical remains of this kind of worship have been 
discovered. According to Photius, the Greeks and 
Romans offered human sacrifices to Mithras ; and 
Suidas tells us that those who were to be initiated 
into the mysteries of his worship passed through the 
fire. 

MITIIRION, a temple of Mithras , or the sun-god 
of ancient Persia. 

MITRE, an ornament or covering for the head worn 
by the ancient J e wish high-priest. J osephus describes 
it ob a bonnet without a crown, which covered only 
about the middle of the head. It was made of linen, 
and wrapped in folds round the head like a turban. 
The mitre was peculiar to the high-priest, though 
the bonnets of the other priests somewhat resembled 
it in form. The difference between the two was 
that the Bonnet (which see) came lower down upon 
the forehead than the mitre, which did not cover the 
forehead at all, and was Batter than the bonnet, but 
much broader, consisting of more numerous folds, 
and to some extent resembling a half sphere. 

A mitre is also mentioned by various Christum 
writers of antiquity, as a head-dress worn by bishops 
or certain abbots, being a sort of turban or cap cleft 
at tbe top. Eusebius and Jerome allege that the 
apostle John wore a mitre, and Epiphanius declares 
tbe same concerning James, first bishop of Jerusa- 
lem. Bingham, however, is of opinion, that such a 
head-dress was worn by the apostles, not as Chris- 
tian bishops, but as Jewish priests of the order 
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Aaron. A statue of the apostle Pvter, which was 
erected at Home in the seventh century, is re- 
presented as wearing a high, round cap. shaped like 
a pyramid. The Pope wears four different mitres, 
which are more or less richly adorned, according to 
the festivals on which they arc worn. 

M1ZRA1M. See Osikis. 

MNEME (Or. memory), one of tho Musks (which 
see) worshipped anciently in Bceotia. 

M.NEMONIDES, a name given by Ovid to the 
Mutes, probably as being the daughters of Mnk* 
mqsvne (which see). 

MNEMOSYNE (Or. memory), a daughter of 
Uranus, and the mother of the Mum . 

MNEVIS, one of the three sacred bulls worship- 
ped by the ancient Egyptians, particularly at Helio- 
polis. See Aprs, Bull- Worship, Calf- Worship. 

MOABITES (Rkligion of tiik). This people 
inhabited the country which was situated on the 
east side of the Dead Sea, and which was originally 
occupied by a race of giants called Emim, whom 
they subdued and expelled. They were descended 
tirom Lot, Abraham's nephew, and had in all proba- 
bility been worshippers of the true God at an early 
period of their history. It is impossible to say when 
they first fell into idoUtry, but in the time of Moses 
they were ho devoted to the worship of Chkmosh 
(which see), their national god, that they are called 
the sons and daughters of that false god. Another 
idol of the Moabites referred to in Scripture is Baal- 
Pear, sometimes called simply Peor, or as the Sep- 
tuagint writes the name, Phegor. Both Chemosh 
and Baal- Pear are supposed by Jerome to have been 
names of one and the same idol. Other writers who 
consider them as different from each other, look upon 
them as deities who were wont to be worshipped 
with obscene rites. Vossius supposes Baal-Pear to 
be Bacchus, and Bishop Cumberland tAkes him to 
be the same with Merits , Mun-aim , and Osiris. The 
Israelites were warned against too close intimacy 
with the Moabites, but in the face 6? the Divine 
prohibition, they devoted themselves to the worship 
of Baal-Peor, and m consequence the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against them ; and in reference to 
the Moabites who had seduced the Lord's people 
into idolatiy, the solemn declaration was given forth, 
that they 11 shall not enter into the congregation of 
the Lord; even to the tenth generation shall they 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord for 
ever.” The temples of the idols of Moab were built 
on high places, and it has been alleged, but with- 
out sufficient foundation, that the Moabites were 
accustomed to offer human sacrifices. 

MOBAH, what may be either done, or omitted, 
according to the law of Mohammed, as being indif- 
ferent. 

MOBAIEDIANS, a name given to the followers 
of a famous Mohammedan impostor called Berkai or 
Mokama. They made an insurrection in the pro- 
vince of Khorassan against the Caliph Mahadi, who, 


however, at length defeated them. Their name is 
derived from an Arabic word signifying white, thnt 
being the colour of their dress, to distinguish them 
from the supporters of the cali|di| who were clothed 
in black garments. 

MOREDS, the officiating priests among the JFVir- 
sees, or fire-worshippers in India. They read the 
holy books in the temples, and superintend all 
the religious ceremonies, but being themselves gen- 
erally unlearned, they seldom understand the mean- 
ing of the books they read, or the prayers they re- 
cite, these being written in the Zend or Pehlevi 
language. The nwhetis Are distinct from the detttirs, 
who arc the doctors and expounders of the law. 
There is an inferior ordor of clorgy among the Par- 
sees, called hirheds , who have the immediate charge 
of the sAcrod fire, and sweep and take care of tht 
temple. The priests are a peculiar tribe, their office 
being hereditary. They have no fixed salary, but 
are paid for their services. Many of them follow 
secular employments, and they are under no restric- 
tion as to marriage. There is no Parson tuobed-mo • 
bsdan, or acknowledged high-priest in India. 

MODAL1STS, a name applied to those who hold 
that there is a sort of distinction between the Sa- 
cred Three in the Trinity, though they will not allow 
it to amount to personality or subsistence. This 
system is called an economical or Modal Trinity, and 
hence tho name of Madalists is applied to those who 
believe in it. »See Sabf.luans. 

MODERATOR, the minister who presides in any 
one of tho courts of a Presbyterian Church, whether 
a kirk-session, presbytery, synod, or General As 
seinbly. Tho moderator lias only a casting-vote. 

MODESTY, a goddess worshipped in ancient 
Rome under the name of l*ududtia. 

MOOON, a Pagan deify mentioned by Camden 
in his Britannia, as having been anciently worship, 
ped by the Cruleni, who inhabited that part of Eng- 
land now called Northumlierland. In tho year 1607 
two altars were found in that district bearing inscrip 
tions which declared them to have been dedicated to 
this god. 

MOHAMMED, the great prophet of Arabia, who, 
in the commencement of the seventh century, pro- 
mulgated Islamism , which has ever since maintained 
its ground as one of the leading religions of the 
world. The time when this remarkable man appeared 
was pecnliarly favourable for the accomplishment of 
his great object, which was to restore the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the Divine Unity to its due promi 
nence in the religious belief of mankind. 14 The 
Lord God is one God,” was the grand all-absorbing 
trntli which he conceived himself commissioned to 
proclaim. The whole world seemed to him to be 
mad upon their idols. Not only did Paganism, with its 
numberless false gods, prevail over a very huge per 
tion of the earth, but even Christianity itself, with its 
professed adherence to the worship of the true God, 
had become extensively idolatrous both in the East 
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om and the Western churches. Saint- worship, mar- 
tyr-worship, and Mary-worship hud overspread Chris- 
tendom. Arabia, in particular, had become the seat 
of a gross idolatry, the superstitious Aral* being 
divided between two Pagan sects, the Taabicm , who 
were worshippers of images, and the Magiana , who 
were worshippers of fire. Jews also had settled in 
large numbers in the Arabian Peninsula from the 
time of their dispersion by the Homans ; and Chris- 
tianity also, from a very early period of its history, 
had found a lodgment in that country. 

At the birth of Mohammed, his countrymen, while 
they worshipped one Supreme God, whom they 
termed Allah, combined with his worship that of 
angels and of men. Their idolatry seems to have 
partaken of an astronomical character, the number of 
idols in the temple of Mecca being 360, which was 
the precise number of days in the Aral) year. And 
while their Pagan deities were thus numerous, the 
subdivisions among the Christian sects in the Penin- 
sula it were difficult to enumerate. The entire East- 
ern Church groaned under the contentions and con- 
flicts of Arlans, Sabclliaus, Nestorians, and Kuty- 
chians. In Arabia itself, Ebionites, Bery Ilians, 
Nazarenos, and Collyridians, were engaged in eager 
struggle for ascendency or for existence. 

Such was the state of matters when the great teach- 
er of Islamistn arose to denounce the all but univer- 
sally prevailing idolatry, and to proclaim, as with a 
voice of thunder, the great truth that God is One. 
Mohammed, who claimed this mission as his own, 
was born in April a. d. 569 at Mecca, the sacred city 
which contained the Kaaiia (which see), or holy 
shrine of the Arabians. The birth-place of the pro- 
phet was a rich commercial emporium, and among 
the most prosperous of its merchants was the family 
of Hashoni, who belonged to the tribe of Koreish, 
in whom was hereditarily vested the guardianship of 
tho Kaaba y a post aliko of honour and of profit. 
From this honourable family Mohammod was de- 
scended. His great-grandfather had been governor 
of Mecca when it bad been attacked by the Ethio- 
pians, and had signalized himself by his valour in 
its defence; and his son, Abd-al-Motalleb, succeeded 
to the same post, aud sustained it with equal bravery, 
having, only two mouths before the birth of his 
grandson, saved the city from capture by the Abys- 
sinian viceroy. This valiant governor of Mecca 
lived to the very advanced age of 110 years, and was 
the father of six daughters and thirteen sonB. Ab- 
dallah, the father of the prophet, was one of the 
youngest of this numerous progeny ; and so capti- 
vating was the beauty of his person, that as Wash- 
ington Irving informs us, on the authority of East- 
ern tradition, no fewer than two hundred maidens of j 
his tribe died of broken hearts at the marriage of 
the handsome youth to Amina, a daughter also of 
the Koreish tribe. The only of&pring of this mar- 
riage was Mohammed. His father died prematurely 
on returning from a commercial journey, leaving 


Amina and her child but imperfectly provided for. 
Abd-al-Motalleb now took the infant Mohammed 
and his widowed mother under his special care, 
sending the child to be nursed by a Bedouin woman, 
the wife of a shepherd, who, however, speedily sur- 
rendered her charge, thinking him to be possessed 
by an evil spirit. 

While yet very young, Mohammed was rendered 
an orphan by the death of his mother, llis aged 
grandfather now befriended the child more anxiously 
than ever, and with his dying words commended him 
to the care of his eldest son, Abu Thaleb, who suc- 
ceeded him in the guardianship of the Kasha. Thus 
the childhood and youth of the future prophet of Ara- 
bia were spent in a household where the strict obser- 
vance of religious rites and ceremonies tended to 
prepare him for the important part which he wa* 
destined yet to act as the founder of a new religion. 
At this early period of his life he began to evince 
that love of solitude and that calm thoughtful frame 
of mind which so peculiarly marked his after ca- 
reer. To a meditative spirit Mohammed added a ha- 
bit of acutely observing men and manners. Desirous 
even at twelve years of age to extend bis field of ob- 
servation be accompanied his uncle in a caravan 
journey to Syria ; and it is generally believed that 
while thus engaged, he acquired those strong im- 
pressions of the evil of idolatiy, which seemed like a 
ruling passion to call forth the utmost energies ol 
his heart and mind. In his mercantile speculations 
he was remarkably successful, and such was the 
honour and the integrity which marked all his deal- 
ings, that before he had reached his twenty-fifth 
year, he received the title of the Amin or faithful 
The high character which he had thus earned, re 
commended him to the notice of Khadijah, a wealth} 
widow, by whom he was employed to carry on ln r 
commercial speculations. The confidence she re- 
posed in the youthful Mohammed led this lady to 
entertain towards him feelings of a still more tender 
kind which terminated in marriage. 

Of the fifteen years which elapsed between the 
marriage of Mohammed and the commencement ol 
his career as a prophet, little is said by his biogra- 
phers. By the honourable alliance which he had 
formed, he was now possessed of both rank and 
wealth. Hetiring therefore almost wholly from 
commercial pursuits, he spent much of his time in 
meditation, and throughout the whole of the month 
Hamadhan he gave himself up to solitary prayer. 
It was during this deeply interesting portion of 
the prophet's life that he was led to contrast the 
purity of the primitive faith with the corruptions 
which had from time to time been engrafted on it. 
His soul burned with indignation while he thought of 
the fearful extent to which the Teltgion of God had 
been perverted by tbe corrupt devices of men. Is it 
not possible, he asked himself, to rescue mankind 
from the worship of idols, and to restore the worship 
of the One true and living God? The accomplish 
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•went of such a task appeared to hint the highest and 
the holiest mission which a man could undertake. 
From that moment his decision was formed, and he 
resolved to stand boldly forth in tho face of an idola- 
trous world as the Apostle of the Divine Unity. 

“ The feeling," says Neander, 41 of tho supremacy of 
God above all creatures, of the immeasurable distance 
between Him and all things that are made ; the feel- 
ing of the perfect independence of the almighty and 
incomprehensible One. — this was the fundamental 
prevailing key-note of his religious convictions. But 
the other element necessary to the perfect develop- 
ment of divine consciousness, the feeliug of relation- I 
ship and communion with God, this was altogether 
defective in Muhamed. Thus he had hut a one- 
sided comprehension of the divine Attributes, the 
idea of omnipotence suppressing the idea of a holy 
love ; and hence omnipotence appeared to him as a 
limitless self-will ; and though lie had occasionally a 
sense of God's lovo and mercy, beaming through 
him in the way of religious consciousness, yet even 
this was in Antagonism with that exclusive ground- 
tone of his system, anrl was necessarily marked 
thereby with a species of particularism. Hence the 
prevailing doctrine of fatalism, and the utter denial 
of moral freedom. As the ethical form given to the 
idea of God determines the character of the moral spi- 
rit to which a religion gives birth, so, consequently, 
although some isolated sublime moral sentiments, 
strangely contrasted with the ruling spirit of his re- 
ligion, may be met with in tho system of Muhamed, 
yet, taking it as a whole, it is singularly defective 
through this want of fundamental truth in the ethi- 
cal comprehension of tho idea of God. The God 
who is regarded but as an almighty self-will, may he 
worshipped by a mere unreserved subjection to that 
will, by a servile obedience, by the performance of 
various outward acta, as works of benevolence, 
which it may have pleased him to command, as 
signs of honour to his name; or homage may be 
rendered him, on the other hand, by the destruction 
of his enemies, as idolaters, by the enslaving of un- 
believers, by the vain repetition of prayers, by fasts, 
lustrations and pilgrimages. Through the contracted 
notion of the divine nature, Muhamed's system was 
also wanting, as to its moral character, in the all- 
pervasive and illuminating principle of a holy love. 
The ethical element being thus defective, no room is 
found for the feeling which points to the necessity 
of redemption. We read in the Koran of the origi- 
nal state of man, and of his eating of the forbidden 
fruit, but the tradition is given not as it exists in the 
Old or New Testament, but ratlier as it is found in 
the apocryphal -Jewish or Jewish Christian stories ; 
as something, indeed, peculiarly fictitious, and only 
as it agreed with the poetical disposition of Mulia- 
med and lus people, without any relation to its 
ethics, or connection with the substance of the reli- 
gion; so that Ifftthamedanism, as far as its peculiar 
character is concerned, would lose nothing were this 


tradition entirely left out. This constitutes, in fact, 
the great distinction between Muhamedanism and 
Christianity, that the founder entirely denies the 
want of a redeemer and redemption.* 

At the commencement of his career as a religious 
reformer, Mohammed had no desire to establish a 
new religion, but simply to restore that pure Theism 
which he found lying at the foundation of both Ju- 
daism and Christianity. His labours were in tho 
outset limited to his own countrymen, and his prevail- 
ing desire was to recover them from gross idolatry, 
simply in its 1'agaii aspect ; meeting with violent 
opposition, however, not only from tho heathen, 
but also from Jews and Christians, ho took higher 
ground, ami declared himself to bo sent from God to 
bo tho restorer of pure Theism, delivering it from 
those impurities with which it seemed to ho mingled 
both in Judaism ami Christianity. The mission 
which ho now undertook, accordingly, was to revive 
what he termed the religion of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of Jesus. Tho written word, he alleged, was 
brought to him from heaven in detached pas-ages by 
the angel Gabriel, and these portions of revelation, 
when afterwards collected into a volume, were called 
tho Kohan (which see'), a volume recognised down 
to this day as the sacred hook of the Mohammedans. 

It was in the night of power, as it is termed, in 
the month of abstinence, that the angel Gabriel first 
appeared to the prophet. A condensed account of 
this si range vision is given by Mr. Osborn, in his 
1 Religions of the World.* It runs as follows : u Mo- 
hammed was awakened one dark night by the am:« 
Gabriel, as usual, who brought with him a wonder- 
ful female creature, called Al Burak, or the light- 
ning. The prophet was directed to mount, and the 
creature permitted him, on hearing from the angel 
the high favour in which he stood with God, on con- 
dition of the prophet's prayer* on his own behalf 
The steed cleaves the air with the swiftness of light- 
ning. The prophet is directed to dismount and pray 
on Mount Hinni, and at Bethlehem, the birth-place { 
of Jesus Christ. He then hears and disregards tin j 
voices of two fair damsels, imploring him to stay and 
converse with them; the one on the right luuid, who, 
ah tho angel tells him, impersonated Judaism, the 
other on tho left representing Christianity ; and 
presses forward. They hurry onward, and alight at 
the gate of the holy temple of Jerusalem. Having 
fastened the bridle of Borak to a ring, he entered 
the temple, and found there Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, with many other prophets, with whom he con- * 
versed and prayed for some time. While thus en- 
gaged, a ladder of light was let down from heaven, 
and its lower end rested on the sliakra, or founda- 
tion-stone of the temple, which was likewise the 
stone on which Jacob slept at Lua. Aided by the 
angel, Moliamrned darted up the ladder with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and entered the fim heaven, 
where he saw Adam, the father of mankind, who 
embraced him as the greatest of hie descendants. 
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He then mounted to the second heaven where was 
Noah, the second parent of the human race, who 
greeted him with the same salutation. In the third 
heaven sat Asroel, the angel of death ; in the fourth 
heaven, lsrafil, the angel of pity. To the fifth hea- 
ven the new prophet was welcomed by Aaron ; to 
the sixth by Moses, who wept when he foresaw the 
far greater success with which Mohammed's mission 
would be attended than his own. In the seventh 
heaven ho was received by Abraham, and from 
thence he mounted to the dwelling of God himself, 
which is described in language taken altogether from 
the Bible. Before the Divine presence stood the 
pattern whence the Caaba had been built, and round 
this Mohammed was permitted to walk in the angelic 
procession that incessantly encircled it. Gabriel 
now could go no further ; but the prophet was per- 
mitted to stand before God, and to hear from Him 
the oommand to teach his disciples to pray five times 
daily, lie then descended by the ladder of light to 
the temple at Jerusalem, found A1 Borak where he 
had left her, and mounting, was instantaneously 
transported to Ills bed in the house of Mutem I bn 
Adi. So brief a portion of earthly time had been 
occupied by this marvellous journey that a pitcher of 
water, which he accidentally upset in leaving his bed 
to set out, had not reached the ground on his return, 
and he was able to catch aud replace it without one 
drop being spilt.* 1 

“ After this appearance,** says Mr. Macbride, in 
his < Mohammedan Religion Explained,* 44 there is 
said to have been an intermission of two years, 
during which lie suffered hallucination of his senses, 
and several times contemplated self-destruction. 
His friends were alarmed, and called in exorcists, 
and he himself doubted the soundness of his 
mind. Once he said to his wife, 1 1 hear a sound 
and see a light : I am afraid there are gins (spirits) 
in mo:* and again, ‘I am afraid I am a Kahili;' 
that is, a soothsayer possessed by Satan. 1 God,' 
replied Khadijah, 1 will never permit this, for thou 
| keepest thy engagements, and assistest thy rela- 
i tives;’ and, according to some, she added, 4 Thou 
!> wilt be the prophet of thy nation.* Those sounds, 
j as from a clock or a bell, are enumerated as symp- 
toms of epilepsy. In this morbid state of feeling he 
; is said to have heard a voice, and on raising his head, 
beheld Gabriel, who assured him he was the prophet 
of God. Frightened, he returned home, and called 
for coveriug. He had a fit, and they poured cold 
water on him; and when he came to himself he 
heard those words (lxxiw), 1 Oh, thou covered one, 

I arise, and preach, and magnify thy Lord ; * and hence- 
forth, we are told, he received revelations without 
intermission. Before this supposed revelation he 
had been medically treated on account of the evil 
eye ; and when the Koran first descended to him he 
j »«ll into fainting fits, when, after violent shudderinge, 

: * ,IH closed, and his mouth foamed. Khadijah j 
j *llered to bring him to one who would dispossess j 
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him of the evil spirit, but he forbade her. All his I 
visions, however, were not of this paififbl nature j 
To Harith ebn Hisham's inquiry, he said the angel j 
often appeared to him in a human form (commonly I 
as his friend Dibla), and sometimes he baud a revela* j 
tion without any appearance. ‘Many,’ says ah j 
author much used by Weil, 4 he had immediately 
from God, as in his journey to hie throne ; many ift , j 

dreams ; and it was one of his common sayings, that j j 

a prophet's dream is a revelation.* According to j J 
Ayesha, whenever the angel appeared to him, though j 
extremely cold, perspiration burst forth on his fore- [ j 
head, his eyes became red, and he would bellow like a j f 
young CAmel. 4 On one of these occasions,* says a { 
tmditionist, 4 his shoulder fell upon mine, and I never j 
felt one so heavy.* Once the communicator came { 
to him riding on a camel, and he trembled violently, j 
and knelt down. He was angry when gazed upon j 
during these fits. He looked like a drunken man, 
and they thought he would have died. It is difficult 
to form a positive judgment on such a person ; yet 
enthusiasm, if at any time it deserted him, seetns to 
have revived, for his conduct, during his last illness, 
is not that of an hypocrite." 

The first convert whom Moharfimed gained over 
to his new religion was his own wife Khadijah, fol- 
lowed soon after by the youthful Ali, and by Znid, 
his slave, whom he immediately emancipated, but 
who, notwithstanding, still continued in his service. 
Beyond his own family the first who acknowledged j 
him as a prophet sent from heaven was Abubkkr ! 
(which see), a man of rank and riches, who after- j 
wards succeeded him in the caliphate. For three ! 
years he was engaged in laying the foundation of ' 
his great undertaking, and so slowly did his reli- j 
gion make way, that at the end of that period his i 
proselytes amounted to no more than fourteon per- 
sons. Not contented with bo small a number of fol- 
lowers, he resolved now to make a public declara- 
tion of his religion. Beginning with the heads of 
his own family, he called upon them to recognize 
him as a prophet of God, and Alt, the son of Abu 
Thaleb, as his caliph or successor. The heads of the 
KoreiBh, however, refused to yield to his demands ; 
but nothing discouraged, he addressed himself to the 
great body of the people, inveighing against the pre- 
valent idolatry, and exhorting both Jews and Chris 
tians to receive his book along with their own. At 
first he was satisfied that his religion should be re- 
garded as one of many religions which he declared 
were alike acceptable in the Bight of God. Even in 
the more public diffusion of the new faith, he met 
with but little success; and so persecuted were his 
few followers, that they were under the necessity of 
seeking refuge in Abyssinia* Amid all opposition 
the prophet persisted in asserting his claims to he 
accounted a heavenly messenger, and no longer con- 
fining his mission to the Arabians, he declared its 
extent to be limited only by tfie world itself. His 
doctrine was summed up in his own aphorism. 
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‘There is no God but God, and Mohammed is hi* 
prophet." 

At length came the year of mourning, as it is 
termed, when he was deprived by death of his be- 
loved wife, Khadijah, and Ins kind uncle, Abu Tha- 
leb, who, though lie put no faith in Mohammed's pre- 
tensions, ever acted towards him as a faithful protec- 
tor and friend. Thus left comparatively undefended, 
he judged it prudent to retire from Mecca, but after 
an absence of only one month, he found tus way back 
to the sacred city. Taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which the annual pilgrimage afforded to gain 
proselytes to his opinions, he made many but inef- 
fectual attempts to convince the strangers of the divi- 
nity of his mission. Both the pilgrims And his fel- 
low-citizens were alike unbelieving. The disappoint- 
ed prophet now addressed himself to the Jows, of 
whom there were a large number in Mecca aud its 
neighbourhood, and who, looking as they were for 
the consolation of Israel, would be ready, lie flat- 
tered himself, to recognize him as the long-expected 
Messiah. Accommodating himself, accordingly, to 
these Jews who had been oppressed by the idolaters, 
he represented his mission as designed to restore the 
original glory of the religion of Moses ; and still fur- 
ther to please this class of his hearers, he instructed 
his followers to turn their faces in prayer towards 
Jerusalem. All, however, was unavailing ; the Jews 
rejected him, and enraged at the failure of his at- 
tempts in this quarter, he substituted the Kaaha as 
the Kiblah of his followers, instead of Jerusalem, 
charged the Jews with having corrupted the religion 
of their fathers, and declared that he was sent to re- 
store the only pure faith, that of Abraham. 

Thus far Mohammed, while he Asserted himself to 
be a prophet sent from God, had made no pretensions 
to the possession of the gift of miracles. Now, how- 
ever, he changed his tone in this respect, and boldly 
set forth that one night in a vision he had been car- 
ried first to Jerusalem, and thence through the hea- 
vens to within a bow-shot of the throne of God. 
The story for a time met with little credit, until 
Abubehr publicly declared his firm belief in all that 
came from the mouth of Mohammed ; and accord- 
ingly we find that to this day Ills followers, ‘appeal- 
ing to the traditions, are accustomed to avow their 
belief in the prophet's heavenly journey. 

At this point in his history Mohammed began to 
assume sovereignty over his converts. Having met 
twelve of them on Mount Akaba, at a short distance 
tom Mecca, he bound them by an oath to renounce 
idolatry, not to steal, not to commit fornicatiop, not 
to put their female infants to death, not to calum- 
niate, and to obey all bis reasonable commands. He 
assembled them for pubUo worship once a-week, reg- 
ularly on the Fridays, when he delivered a dis- 
course to them on some point either of doctrine or 
duty. The twelve who were thus organised as not 
only his followers, but his subjects, belonged to Ya- 
freb. a town not Ar from Mecca, to which city they 


annually resorted on pilgrimage. The next year, cm 
their return, thoir number had increased to seventy - 
three, and Mohammed, meeting them by night, re- 
ceived their renewed protestations of fidelity, and 
promised them Paradise if they fell in his cause. 
He now, in imitation of Jesus Christ, selected twelve 
to bo his apostles. 

The idolaters of Mecca, and more especially the 
Korcish, were not a little alarmed at the aspect 
which matters had assumed. A religious crusade 
had been proclaimed by Mohammed against the wor- 
ship of false gods, and a political association had 
been formed, which threatened the peace and safety 
of the community. It was resolved, therefore, to put 
the alleged prophet to death, and a person from each 
tribe was chosen, the more effectually to compass his 
destruction. His flight from Mecca was th ore fore 
aljsolutoly necessary. Accompanied by Abtilrokr avid 
Ali, ho left the sacred city, ami after wandering 
about for sixteen days, he reached Yntrob, which 
was from that time called Mrdiimt Altwbln, the city 
of the prophet. The Hegira or flight of Mohammed, 
which coincides with Itith July a. V. f>2*2, was ap- 
pointed by the Caliph Omar to ho the Mohammedan 
era, and has continued ever since to mark the lunar 
years of the Mohammedan nations. 

On entering Medina with his companions, the pro- 
phet was welcomed with acclamations of loyalty and 
devotion ; his adherents, who had been scattered by 
persecution, rallied round him, and from this time a 
distinction was recognized between the faithful of 
Mecca and those of Medina. Mohammed now as- 
sumed the twofold office of king and priest, and, hav 
ing purchased a piece of ground, lie built a dwelling- 
house and a mtwjid or mosque. He married about 
this time Ai/toha, the daughter of Ab/Mr f and effected 
also a marriage between Ali and bis favourite daugh- 
ter Fatima. Having established himself in Medina, 
and become an independent sovereign, be entered 
upon a new career, that of warrior; propagating the 
new religion by the sword, and waging war against 
all unbelievers. His coum was now marked by 
carnage and plunder. His followers were allowed to 
take the female captives as wives and concubines ; 
and the maxim was inculcated upon all the faithful, 
that “ one drop of blood shed in the cause of God, or 
one night spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months employed in fasting and prayer. Whoso- 
ever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven : at the day 
of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as Ver- 
million, and odoriferous as musk ; and the loss of hit 
limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubivns.” The Arabs listening to such doctrines 
were fired with enthusiasm ; and thirttisg for the 
blood of infidels they rushed fearlessly into battle. 

While thus acting the warrior, Mohammed (fid not 
neglect the duties of a priest. He constantly led 
the devotions of his followers, offered up the public 
prayer, and preached at the weekly festival on the 
Fridays About this time he instituted the last uf' 
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the month Ramadhan, and to distinguish his peo- 
ple from the Jews and Christians, he substituted for 
the trumpets of the ono, and the bells of the other, 
a special class of officers called muezzins or criers, 
whose duty it was to summon the faithful at the 
hours of prayer. The first mosque was built in a 
buryitig-ground, and the prophet himself assijted in 
its erection. At first he was tolerant to those, whe- 
ther Jews, Christians, or idolatrous Pagans, who re- 
fused to embrace Islamism, hoping to win them 
over by persuasion to his cause ; but when he des- 
paired of their conversion by gentle means, and 
found himself strong enough to coerce, lie girt on 
his sword, and went forth at the head of his armed 
bauds, scouring the deserts in search of blood and 
plunder. His first warlike engagement is known 
by the name of the battle of Yiodr. The story is 
thus briefly told: Receiving at this time the intelli- 
gence that an unusually wealthy caravan was return- 
ing from Syria, guarded by a strong escort from 
Mecca, he resolved to lead his limited forces against 
it. The nows, however, of his crusade reached 
Mecca, and his ancient enemies, the Koreishitcs, at 
once armed, and sallied forth to the defence of the 
caravAii. In consequence of their discovering the 
track of the Moslem party, they gave information by 
which the merchandise was conveyed to a place of 
safety ; but, rendered bold by this escape, and burning 
with rage against Mohammed, it was resolved, in a 
council of war, under the influence of the aged and 
intrepid Abu Jabl, to give battle to the Moslems. 
The engagement was very fierce on both sides, and 
tbo Mohammedans were about to give way, when tlioir 
lender, pretending to bo suddenly inspired, cast a 
handful of dust into the air, and cursed his foes. 
His warriors, thus emboldened, renewed the fight, 
and the Meccans were signally routed, Abu J&hl 
himself was slain, some of tho most illustrious Kor- 
cishites taken prisoners, and heavy ransoms demand- 
ed, whilst a very satisfactory spoil was divided 
amongst the Moslems. 

Enraged at the signal defeat they liad suffered on 
the field of Bedr, the Meccans organised their forces 
in the following year under the leadership of Abu 
Sofian. A second battle was fought on Mount Ohud, 
six miles to the north of Medina; but on this occa- 
sion, after a desperate struggle in which Mohammed 
was wounded, the Moslems lost the day. This dis- 
astrous engagement had almost proved fatal to the 
cause of Islam, as the followers of the prophet were 
tempted to deny the divine authority of his mission ; 
but to quiet their murmurs he persuaded them that 
their ill success was to be traced to the Bins of some, 
and the unbelief of others. 

The following year the enemies of the Moslems, 
encouraged by their success, laid siege to Medina 
with an army of 10,000 men* Mohammed was un- 
willing to risk an engagement in the open field, but 
entrenched himself behind the defences. The Mec- 
- man sat down before the walls of the city for twenty 



days, but dissensions having broken ont in theft 
camp, and their tents having been overturned by a 
tempest, they returned home without having accom- 
plished anything. No sooner had the enemy raised 
the siege than the Moslems attacked the Jews in 
Medina, murdering their men, and selling their wo- 
men and children as slaves. Following up the advan- 
tage he had gained, Moliammed attacked the Jewish 
fortress of Khaibar, and having taken it by storm, he 
divided tho plimder among his soldiers. On this 
occasion the life of the prophet was endangered, a 
female slave having sought to poison him, and al- 
most succeeded in her attempt. On being asked 
what was her motive, the slave replied, 4< I wished to 
ascertain if thou wert a prophet ; if thou art, it will 
not hurt thee ; if not, I sliall deliver my country from 
an impostor. 1 * 

Medina being thus completely in his power, Mo 
bammed now formed tlie resolution of subjugating 
Mecca also. He lmd strictly enjoined the Moslems ^ 
to turn their eyes five limes each day towards the 
sacred city, and he himself never lost sight of the 
Kaaba day nor night. Warned of God, as he ima- 
gined, in a dream, he set out at the head of 14,000 
men to revisit the city from which he had been com 
pelled to fly. On reaching Medina he concluded a 
ten years* truce on condition that all the inhabitants 
of Mecca, who were so inclined, should be at liberty 
to join him, and that he and his people might come 
on pilgrimage unarmed, provided they remained in 
the city only three days. The next year, Mohammed 
returned to complete his pilgrimage, and according In 
the treaty he loft the city on the fourth day. The 
faithfulness which he thus showed to the promises 
he had given, gained over some to Iris party, and 
more especially three persons of note, Othman ebn 
Tel ha, the guardian of the Kaaba, and Khalcd, and 
Amru, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt. 

The prophet bad risen rapidly both in power and 
influence among his countrymen in Arabia, and 
proud of the distinction he had won, he despatehed 
missionaries to three foreign potentates, inviting 
them to adopt the Moslem faith. These were Iie- 
raclius, the Eastern emperor, the prefect of Egypt, 
and Sapor, king of Persia. By the two first they 
were treated with respect, and dismissed with pre- 
sents. The last tore the letter to fragments, and 
wrote to his viceroy at Yemen, that immediate steps 
should be taken to punish the impostor* 

Mohammed kept in view the conquest of Mecca, 
and regardless of the truce, be set out with a large 
army to surprise the sacred city ; and after encoun- 
tering Abu Sofian, and taking him captive, he en 
tered Mecca in triumph, passing through its gates 
with a countless host of followers. Mounted on his 
favourite camel, he rode directly to the Kaaba, and 
performing the seven circuits, he entered the temple 
and destroyed the idols with his own hands, not 
sparing even the statues of Abraham and IahmaeL 
The Meccans gave in their adherence to the religion 
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of the prophot, and it was enacted that henceforth no 
■nbettevor should dais to enter the precincts of tho 
holy city. This was the crowning achievement of 
Mohammed's martial prowess, and no sooner had he 
effected the conquest of Mecca than the Arabian 
tribes generally hastened to submit themselves to 
his authority. An obstinate remnant, however, 
still refused to yield, and the battle of Honnin, 

1 only three miles from Mecca, though at first it ap- 
peared to threaten his destruction, terminated in 
his final triumph. From the field of Ilonain he 
marched without delay to the siege of Tayeff ; hut 
at the end of twenty days he was compelled to sound 
a retreat. His prowess had excited, however, such 
awe in the minds of all the tribes, particularly of 
the north of Arabia, that they hastened to despatch 
legates to Mecca and Medina to express their sub- 
mission to the new prophet. All Arabia was now 
purged from idolatry, and embraced the religion of 
Islam. Mohammed next led au expedition into Sy- 
ria, which, though its territorial conquests were 
limbed in themselves, diffused throughout tho wide 
extent of the Roman dominions a dread of the Mos- 
lem power, and led to the ultimate subjugation of 
the Eastern Empire. 

If, as the whole course of his history would seem 
to indicate, it had been the grand object of Moham- 
med's ambition to establish to himself a name, as the. 
founder of a new faith, his desire had been attained 
already to a wonderful extent. He bad been pro- 
mulgating the religion of tho Koran, and in the 
course of only a few years he had seen it widely dif- 
fused on every side. But now that the foundation 
of his empire was laid, his own task waB near its 
termination, and he was about, to leave the world. 
The infirmities of age were creeping fast over him, 
and his constitution had never completely recovered 
from the effects of the poison administered at Khai- 
bar. Feeling that his end was not far distant, he 
resolved upon making a final pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Though in much weakness he accomplished the jour- 
ney to the sacred city, sacrificed sixty -thVee camels, 
and liberated sixty-three slaves, in honour of the 
number of years he had lived upon the earth, and 
having taken a last look of the venerated Kasha, he 
returned to Medina to die. 

It it not a little remarkable that the last hours of 
Mohammed's life are not only characterised by the ut- 
most serenity and peace, bat betray not the slightest 
misgivings as to the reality of his mission as a pro- 
phet sent from God. He expired in the arms of his 
beloved Ayesha, feebly uttering the words, “ To the 
highest companions in Paradise,” which were un- 
derstood as referring to his desire for heavenly 
Miss. Thus died Mohammed, the great prophet of 
Arabia, in his rixty-fofath year, on the 8th June, 
A. 832, having in the course of ten short years, 
which elapsed between the Hegira and bis death, 
planted In the East a religion which has taken root 
•0 firmly, Sm amid all the revolutions and changes 


of twelve centuries, it still exercises a powerful con- 
trolling influence over the minds and consciences of 
140,000,000 of human beings. 

MOHAMMEDANS, the believers in the religious 
system devised and promulgated by Mohammed, the 
great prophet of Arabia. The principles of /stem, 
as this religion was termed hy its originator, are said 
to rest on four foundations : — 1. The Koran* 2, The 
Sonimh, or Tradition. 3. The harmony in opinion 
of the orthodox Mohammedan theologians. 4. JTtOf, 
reasoning. Tho Koran is regarded by the faithful 
as the word of God ; the Sotinah as the word of his 
inspired prophet. The first, accordingly, is looked 
upon as divine, both in language and meaning, the . 
second in meaning only. 

The religion of /stem is both theoretical and prac- 
tical ; or, in other words, it is divided into faith and , 
practice. The faith includes six Articles : 1. Belief 
in God. 2. In his angels. 3. In Ids Scriptures. 4. In , 
his prophets. 5. In the resurrection. f>. In predes- 
tination. The Din or practice, again, includes four 
points: 1, Prayers and purifications. 2. Aims. 8. 
Fasting. 4. Tho pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The first and fundamental principle of the Moham- 
medan faith is usually stated in these words : “ There 
is no God but God,” thus asserting the existence and 
unity of the Divine. Being in opposition to the Poly- 
theism of the. heathen, on the one hand, and the 
Trinity of tho Christians on the other, which latter 
Mohammed regarded as equivalent to Tritheism, or 
the assertion of three Gods. Tho peculiar designa- 
tion of the Deity, in the mouth of the faithful, is Allah , 
besides which there are ninety-nine epithets appli- 
ed to him; and to assist them in repeating these 
they use a rosary. The sovereignty of God is a 
favourite doctrine with all Mohammedans, and pre- 
destination is taught in almost every chapter of the 
Koran. As originally enunciated by the prophet, 
the Moslem creed was simple, and received the ijii- 
douhting belief of all his followers. In process of 
time questions began to be started in regard to the 
nature of God, which gave rise to various sects or 
divisions, the chief of which were the MoituMe*, 
who denied the existence of eternal attributes as be- 
longing to the Divine essence ; the Kaderitu } who 
denied "the Divine decrees, while their opponents, 
the JaberiUB , declared that man is constrained by the 
Divine decrees, which are immutable ; the Atew- 
jeyiUa, who declared that the faithful could not bo 
injured by sin, nor unbelievers benefited by obedience, 
while their opponents, the WcuudiUt, maintained 
that believers, however orthodox in their creed, would 
endure eternal punishment if they continued in sin. 

The Mohammedans entertain peculiar opinions in 
regard to angeU, alleging that “ they have pure and 
subtile bodies, created of fire; neither is there among 
them any difference of sexes, or carnal appetite*, and' 
they have neither father nor mother. Also they *!* 
endowed with different forms, and severally preside 
over ministrations. Some stand, some kicltoe 4ow» 
ts 
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*ardt, Home sit, or adore with a lowered forehead ; 
others sing hymns and praises of God, or laud and 
extol tlioir Creator, or ask pardon for human offences. 
Home of them rocoid the d»»eds of men, and guard 
over the human race ; others support the throne of 
God, or an about it. and perform other works which 
are pleasing to the Duty.” Two angels* who are 
changed daily, are assigned to every man to record 
lus good and bad actions. The most eminent of 
the mig< lie host are believed to be Galniei, who 
brought down the Koran from hcAven ; Michael, 
the patron of the Jews, who fights against God\ 
enemies, Axrael, the angel of death; and luinlil, 
who will blow the trumpet on the lehurrection morn- 
ing. The Koran alleges, in regmd to the evil angels, 
that Satan was cast down from heaven for rcfiisu.g 
to worship or do homage to Ad mi, and in conse- 
quence obtained the name of Knus (which s< e). 
The Mohammedans also believe in an mUrmuliatr 
race betweon angels and men, called «///w, who, like 
tho atigolx, have bodies cleared from fire, but of a 
giosser structure, who propagate then kind, and 
though long lived, me not immoital. These beings 
are said to have inhabited the eaith under a succch- 
sion of sovereigns befoio the ci ration oi Adarn. Mo- 
hammed doelaied that his mission included the Jihm. 

Another ai title of the Moslem ueed lefers to the 
prophets, whose number they allege exceeds 800,000. 
They begin with Adam, and end with Mohammed, 
who is far superior to e\ erv one of them They hi e | 
considered as fiee from mortal sin, and protcs&ois of 
Islam. Tho books which God 1ms sent down, fiom 
time to time, containing his rcvenled will, me he 
lieved by tho Mohammedans to amount to 104, of 
which ton were given to Adam ; fifty to Seth ; thirty 
to Enoch or Idris ; ten to Abraham ; one, which 
was the law, to Moses ; on©, the Psalter, to Dav id ; 
one to Jesus, the gospel ; and the Koian to Moham- 
med, which has abrogated all the rest that are ex- 
tant. 

The last article of faith among the followers of tho 
prophet is the day of judgment, including the inter 
mediate state. They believe that the dead are in- 
terrogated by two beings of tremendous aspect, named 
Afovifar and JVoJWr, (see Dead, Examination op 
Tint,) concerning tho unity of God, And the mission 
of the prophet. Unbelievers will be beateu with 
iron maces, and their bodies gnawed by dragons till 
the resurrection ; while believers will be refreshed 
with gales wafted from paradise. The souls of the 
prophets are admitted immediately into paradise, and 
those of martyrs pass into the crops of green birds 
which feed on the fruits of paradise. The souls of 
ordinary believers are supposed! to hover near their 
graves. It is believed by the Mohammedans that the 
IlfcAiTRitfscTiON (which see), though its precise time 
i< known only to God, will be preceded by certain 
aigns, such as the appearance of the sun in the west ; 
ho appearance of an extraordinary wild beast, who 
•-ill distinguish botwooti belt© vers and unbelievers. 


by a peculiar mark upon their faces ; the manifest* 
tion of Dajal (which see), or the felse Messiah, who, 
after a short bat universal sovereignty* will be slain 
by Jesus, who will descend on the mosque of Da- 
mascus, and reign in prosperity and peaoe till his 
death, and the last Intdm, who is now believed to be 
lying hid in a cave, will Appear and act as his deputy. 
The Mohammedan Hell has seven compartments; 
the first appropriated to unworthy Moslems; the 
second to Jews; the third to Christians; the fonrth 
to Tsabians ; the fifth to the Magians ; the sixth to 
idolaters ; and the seventh to hypocrites. The Mo- 
hammedan heaven is thoroughly sensual in its cher- 
actei, its highest pleasures and enjoyments being of 
a carnal description. 

The practical religion of tho Koran attaches the 
highest value to prayer, which among the followers 
of Mohammed is invariably preceded by ablution, 
on the pi inciple that while prayer is the key to para- 
dise, it will only be accepted from persons bodily 
clean. The morning ablutions and pmyors are thus 
d< sciibtd by Mr. Macbude, following the aqpount 
given by Mr. Lane, in his ‘Modern Egyptians:’ 
“ Tin believer first washes his hands throe times, say- 
ing, ‘ In the name of God the merciful, the compas- 
sionate : Praise be to God, who hath sent down wa- 
ter foi purification, and hath made Islam a light, and 
a conductor, and n guide to thy gardens —the gar 
dens of delight, and to thy mansion, the mansion ol 
peace 1 Then, ringing lus mouth thrice, he says, 

* 0 God, assist me in reading the Book, and in com- 
memorating thee, and in thanking thee, and in wor- 
shipping thee well.* Then thrice he throws water 
lip Ins nostrils, saying, 1 0 God, make me to smell the 
odours of paradise, and bless me with its delights, and 
mske me not to smell the smell of the fires [of hell.] 
Then he proceeds to wash his face three times, say- 
ing, ‘0 God, whiten my face with thy light on the 
day when thou blialt whiten the face of thy favour- 
ites, and do not blacken my face on the day when 
thou shalt blacken the fitccs of thine enemies/ His 
right hand and arm, up to the elbow, are washed 
next thrice, with the prayor, 4 0 God, give me my 
book in my right hand, and icckoit with me with an 
easy reckoning/ 

“ The allusion is to a book in which all his actions 
are recorded : that of the jnst is to be placed in his 
right hand, that of the wicked in his left, which will 
be tied behind his back ; and when he proceeds to 
lus left hand he says, 4 0 God, give me not my book 
in my left hand, nor behind my back, and do not 
reckon with me with a difficult reckoning, not 1 make 
me to be one of the people of five/ His head lie 
washes but once, accompanying the action with this 
petition, 4 Q God, cover me with thy merey, and 
poor down thy blessing upon me, and shade me un- 
der the shadow of thy company on the day when 
there shall be no other shade/ Putting into his earn 
the tips of his forefingers, he is to say, 4 0 God, make 
me to be one of the m who hear what is said, and 
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et nj what it beat,’ or, *0 God, make me to beer 
good. Wiping his neck with his fingers, he aays, 
• O Odd, free my seek from the fire, end keep me 
from chains, ooltare, end fetters.’ Lastly, he washes 
his tat, paying, first, *0 God, make firm my feet 
upon State on the day when my feet shall slip on it ;* 
and, seeondly, 1 Make my labour to be approved, and 
my tin forgiven, end jny works accepted, merchan- 
dixe that shall not perish, through thy pardon, 0 
Mighty OuS, 0 most forgiving through thy meicv, 
0 Than most merciful of those who show ineicy,’ 
Having completed the ablution, he contmiuta, look 
big up to heaven, 4 Thy perfection, 0 God, I e\tol 
with thy praise ; I testify there is no God but thee 
alone. Thou liaat no companion. 1 imploie thy 
forgiveness, and turn to thee with repentance. 1 Then, 
looking down to the earth, he adds the creed, and 
should recite, once at least, the chapter on Power ” 
When water cannot be piocured, oi its use might 
be injurious to tho health, sand is pci mi tied to be 
substituted. That the faithful may perform their 
ablutions before entering the mosques, the courts are 
supplied with water. It is interesting to observe the 
mode in which the Moslem goes through his devo- 
tions. 11 The woishippcr,” we aic told, “ raising Jus 
open hands, and touching with the ends of his 
thumbs the lobes of hw ears, repeats the Tacbir, that 
is, Allah Akbor, 4 God is most great.’ Still stand 
ing, and placing lus hands before him, a little below 
the girdle, tho left within tho light, ho recites the 
opening chapter of the Koran, ami a few veiscsfrom 
any other which ho pleases: he often chooses tho 
112th. He then, after having said, 4 God is inont 
great/ aeats himself on his carjn»t, on Iub knees, ami 
recites thrice (I extol) tho perfections of my Lord 
the great; adding, 4 May God hu.u lum who piaiseth 
him. Our Lord, praise be unto thee.’ Then, rais- 
ing his head and body, 4 God is most great ’ He 
next drops gently upon lii* knees, refloating, 4 God is 
most great,’ puts hisnoso and f on* head to the gtound 
between his hands, during which prostr^ion lie ex- 
claims thrice, ‘The j^rfections of my Lord the Most 
High.* Then, raising his head and body, sinking 
backwards on his bools, and placing bis hands on lus 
thighs, he says again , t God is Most High/ wluch he 
repeats on a second prostration ; and, again rising, 
utters the Tacbir. litis ceremony is called one ra- 
caftt. He rises on his feet, and goes through it 
s second time, only varying the portion of the Koran 
afUa the opening chapter. After the last raca&t o) 
aft $he prayers, he says, 1 Praises belong to God, and 
pfayek, ana good works. Peace be on thee, 0 pro- 
M» Htd the mercy of God, and his blessing I Pewe 
. \mw J***A righteous worshippers of God. 

* recta* thawed, Before the salutations 

the worshipper may offer up any 
for himself or friends, and it is eonsi- 
wrd fc ta Koranic language than in 
Ids disposed) he may add this su* 

- (WWfypI b service, *$* fochation of the Throne 


verse (Koran xi. 286). He may then repeat the 
perfections of God thirty-three times, and ‘Praise to 
Him for ever* once, with * Praise be to God, extolled 
be his dignity for ever I* thirty-three times; then 
the same number of times, ‘There is no God but He 
God Is most great; 1 then, ‘God is most great in 
greatness, and praise abundant tie to God I* In those 
repetitions he finds his rosary, which has ft mark 
after the thirty-third bead, very convenient to pre- 
sent lus praying too little or too much. Any Wan- 
dciing of the eye, or inattention, must he strictly 
molded ; and if interrupted, except unavoidably* rim ; 
worshipper must begin again. As thus described, 
the set vice seems long; hut Italic, who must have 
often witnessed it, «a)» that the time it oocitpte h J 
under five minutes, if rCAtiicted to wliat is mdispcn* 
sable, and that the supoierogatory addition will mkf 
u]) about as much more.” 

Iu tho mosque on the Friday, which may lie termed 
the Mohammedan Sabbath, the Kiiothkh (which 
soe\ is rogulaily melted, a prayet which Mohammed 
luniHolf was accustomed to use, in which practice he 
was followed bv lus successors. A moral discourse 
ih frequently preached by the officiating Khatib, who 
holds a wooden sword revc rsed, a c uatom said to he 
peculiar to the cities taken from the unbelievers. In 
each mosque thine is a niche in the wall, which matks 
the position of Mecca, towards wluch the faithful must 
turn then faces in pi Ayer. The congregation, with- 
out icgurd to tank, arrange themselves round the 
linrfm, who guides them in tho performance of the 
nine attitudes of piayer. it is incumbent on the 
Moslem to pray five times eveiy day in the Aarae 
words, and fioin the very frequency of the repetition 
the exercise is in danger of degeneiating into a mere 
foini. Mohammed appears to have set the example 
to Ins followers, of a strict attention to the duty of 
piayt r. lie spout much of his time in devotion, not 
oul) during the day, but during the night also. Nor 
did he tontine himself to prescribed forms, but he 
was accustomed to intermingle frequent extemporary 
ejaculations. Hence it is that no class of people arc 
found to utter pious exclamations more habitually 
than the Mohammedans, even on the most ordinary 
occasions. Throughout life the Moslem is scrupu- 
lously attentive to tho regular observance of the ap* 
pointed seasons of prayer; and when be is bid upon ft 
bod of siokness and death, wailing women are hired 
to join with the family in uttering loud lamentitfattfe 
as be expires, while FMr* are oalied in to eheot 
the Koran. 

Next in importance iu the eye of a Moslem to the 
duty of prayer, is that of almsgiving, which ii ftp 
queaUy recommended in the Koran, and IsttaesilA 
to give efficacy to prayer. The excreta of 
is also held in high estimation, t he eqmnriiwK, 
value of the three great dutiea is thus stated feldPi 
second Omar; ” Prayer will bring'* 

God, and taring to the door of the ptiMfo Jp% h , 
to alms that h« will owe bis edmtaiort/’ rfk 
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of tho Pagan Arabs, Mohammed commanded 
*J8rt a whoio month, that of IUmadhan, should be 
appropriated to the exercise of fasting, which is so 
’Jtrietjjr observed, that on every day^of that month, 
from sunrise to snnset, total abstinence is rigidly 
adhered to from all liquids, as well as from solids. 
Children are alone exempt, and if any one of the 
JMtftfUl is necessarily precluded from the observance 
w tb* fast at the appointed time, he must fast after- 
wards for as long a period At sunset of each day 
daring the fast of Rgmadhan, the mosques are opeu 
and brightly illuminated, when multitudes resort tlu- 
iher for public devotions, more especially on the last 
five nights of the month, including that of power, 
when the Koran began to be revealed from heaven, 
la addition to this gieat public fast, the Moslems 
observe also voluntary fasts, the prtncipal of whith 
hi the Aaaftura, held on the tenth of the month Mo- 
hbtwm, being a day of mourning in commemoration 
of the martyrdom of Hotsem 
The Mohammedans have only two special festivals, 
which are called by the Tuiks the greater and the 
lesser Beiram; the first, which is the festival of 
breaking the long fast, being their principal season of 
Voicing; the seoond, which is an important pait of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, being the feast of sacrifice 
observed in Cwimmemoiation of Abialmm'a intended 
offering of his son. It is customary, also, in all Mo 
bammedan countries to keep the festivals of their 
numerous saints, and to perform frequent pilgrimages 
to their tombs. On such occasions the Koran is re- 
cited by hired readers, and the dervishes go through 
their sacred dances* On the 12th of the thud month 
the prophet's birth-day is celebrated at Cairo. This 
festival lasts for nine days, when the town is illu- 
minate!, the shops are open all night, and the poo 
pie indulge in all kinds of amusement. Another 
festival religiously kept up by the Moslems in Tur- 
key ii the or adoration of the pro- 

phet 1 * mantle, a relic which is carefully preserved 
along with his seal and the original copy of the va- 
rious portions of the Koran collected by Abubekr, 

Tht Hac(j or pilgrimage to Mecca is another great 
duty commanded in the Koran, and to which Mo- 
hammed himself attached so much importance, that 
he WtoWered a believer neglecting it might as well 
dfe i4«e JOT 4 Christian. The I)uh%<$a ie the 
month pft*which thi* sacred duty is discharged. (See 

Mtaotyk, P tmmw* to). 

Mobhmttt^api are divided into two great par- 
ties, Ac &Mm and the BmOm, who hate each 
other, mom bitterly thafi tj hey 4o the Jewa or the 
Chrieriims. Wm feafr Ifrwdrt admirers of AU> who 
wjjoefc the traditions? #j4Wp- 

SS&CSTiSsffeafc'a** 

* tatwitow into the pteo# of m 
arm, white they honour ij 
1 MBthior AH u holding a mu 
The division which 


among the Modem* had It* 


origin la 

stance, tim^th# prophet, befamM gave no 
mstntqtionsdi i tyytd to his mmm* Legends 
which, however, are entitled 
the Persian!' tending to show that he had i 
Ali ; but it ie welt known, tint evetf A# Mjascit 
acknowledged that Mohammed had preserved pNr* 
silence on the sailed of & successor to hint in Ids 
sacred office. Tbs Somite*, on the other hsm^Mbt 
forward traditions with the view of showfcg Iftat 
Abubekr was the prophet's declared nombW; tttri 
these are entitled to as little credit ae the legend* <S A 
the Schiiu*. After the death of the prophet tita 
claims oi the rival candidates were keenly contested 
by their respective friends. The claims of Ali consist- 
ed in his being a cousin of Mohammed, and his son- 
iu law, being the husband of his beloved and only 
surviving daughter, Fatimah. He was also the first 
who embraced Islamlsm beyond the immediate Cir- 
cle of the prophet's household. The party who sup- 
ported these claims maintained that Ali was entitled 
to succeed the founder of the Moslem faith fronwbfe 
twofold affinity to the piophet. The SormUes, on 
the contrary, maintained that the succession ought 
to be determined by the voice of the whole com- 
pany of the faithful The controversy, which raged 
with bitterness for a time, and threatened to pro- 
duce a violent rupture in the ranks of the Moslems 
was terminated by the conciliatory spirit of Omar, 
himself a candidate for the vacant office, who ad 
vanced to Abubokr, the father of Mohammed's favour- 
ite wife Ayesha, and taking him by the hand, openly 
declared his allegiance to him as the caltph or suc- 
cessoi of Mohammed. This act on the part of Omar 
led to the immediate choice of Abubekr by the unit- 
ed voice of the whole company. Not long after, 
Ali also was induced to give his approval to the 
choice. When near death, Abubekr nominated 
Omar, whose claims to the caliphate were readily ac- 
knowledged. After a reign of ten years Omar filed : 
by the hand of an asqasam, and was succeeded by 
Othman, at whose death the dispute about the Suq* 
cession was renewed with great violence. 'Stating i 
the caliphate of Abubekr, Omer and Othraan, the 


dream. 



supporter, of Ali, had ao increased both i» niinikai 
and influence, that at length the greet hodta^fMt 
Arabian people were enlisted on hie aide, aatti Mwgfr 


reluctant to accept the caliphate, it w*a WfaMi ] 
forced upon him by the eeal and «ttaebo»**w jp \ 
partisans. To Ali tacceeded his tons, 

Hoaaein, and the rest of the twelve Jfo&gp, hffci ; 
SchXtas, among whom the Persian Mohammedan. oe- 
•OttDV a oQnsniciMii tdaoa. execrate jnmnknr sf 

jf *»«•• wIUj f *8SSE« h .< 

M«eW«g®4*ah the highest «*p*t £ 

W the intall^tt rteder tf Mate? there fr 
fa with 
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eighty-two years after that event, the empire of the 
caliphs, or successors of Moliammod, covered by far 
the greater portion of the then known world ; and 
much more than one-half of its then existing inha- 
bitants had embraced the faith of Islam, In A. n. 
714, this empire, as described by Mr. Osbum, 11 was a 
huge broad belt, embracing exactly the central por- 
tion of the continent then known to be inhabited by 
man, extending eastward and westward, and nearly 
from ocean to ocean. Its western boundary at this 
extremity was the Atlantic ; its northern, the Py- 
renees, soon to be overpassed by the Moslem war- 
riors. To the southward, it was already coextensive 
with the Sahara, and included the whole of Noith 
Africa and the kingdoms of Egypt and Abyssinia. 
In Asia, the Sinaitic peninsula, Palestine, Syria, 
parts of Armenia and Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, Cabul, and the countries oast ward to the mouths 
of the Indus, had already received the faith of Islam ; 
and its votaries had already girt on their armour for 
the conquest of India, and gone forth fur the convcr 
sion of the Tartar tribes. To this huge empire vast 
accessions have been made in the* eleven hundred 
years that have since elapsed ; and with the single 
exception of Spain, from no one point has Islaiiusm 
ever receded during this long interval." 

India was one of the latest acquisitions of the 
Mohammedans, for it was not till the eleventh cen- 
tury that the Moslem power was established in that 
couutry by Sultan Mahmud, who having formed a 
kingdom between Persia and India, which has conti- 
nued to subsist under different dynasties and name*, 
entered the Punjab, and in tweb e sacred expeditions 
carried off much valuable plunder. In particular, 
this conqueror took possession of the temple of 8»m- 
nath, and broke in pieces the gigantic idol which it 
contained, carrying off the sandal-wood doors of the 
temple as a trophy, which continued till lately to 
ornament the mausoleum of Sultan Mahmud at Qhiz 
ni. These gates, a few years s go, attracted the no- 
tice of Lord Elleitborough, then governor-general 
of India, who, in order to avenge upou the Afghans 
the murder of our officials, and the annihilation of 
our invading army, brought them back to India as 
evidence of victory. It was difficult, however, to 
fiud a suitable place for the sacred doors, the temple 
of Somnath having, in the lapse of ages, become a 
solitary deserted ruin. It was not till two centu- 
ries after Mahmud that the founder of the succeed- 
ing house, Mohammed Gouri, established himself at 
MBd*- which down to the recent insurrection, and 
consequent destruction of the city, continued to be 
the capital of a Moslem power ; but owes its fame 
to the Mongolian dynasty of princes, commencing 

the fourteenth century with the Emperor Baber. 

IVttMh* fr*t association of the Mohammedan* 
with the Hindus, mutual toleration was exercised ; 
and mm after ths Mongolian conquest, when North- 
ern India fell under the ewpj of the descendants of 
Thaur, no attempt was roele A to interfere with the 


religion of the Hindus. Nay, such was the harmony 
which prevailed between the adherents of the two 
creeds, that we find Brahmanical practices and many 
of the prejudices of caste adopted by the conquerois 
at a very early period, while, on the other hand, the 
Hindus learned to speak with respect of Mohammed 
and the prophets of Isirfm. And what is perhaps 
still more remarkable, the Mohammedan sectaries, 
the Sonnitot and &/tttVe*, laid aside wonted anlmoti 
tics when they entered the Peninsula. The change 
whu.h thus gradually took place in the religions feel* 
ings of all jiartics, encouraged (ho emperor, Akber, 
who ascended the throne in a. d. 1556 , to make an 
attempt at the establishment of a new religion, which 
he termed Ii.Ain (which see) the Divine, Its sym- 
bol being, •' There is no God but God, and Akbar is 
lus caliph." The object of this religious reformer 
was to unite into one body Mohammedans, Hindus, 
ZoroAstrians, Jews, and Christians. The creed ot 
Aklmr, indeed, bears considerable resemblance to 
that of the Persian ShJm } or to that of the Hindu* of 
the Vedanti school. 

Another combination of the Moslem and the Hin 
dn faiths is seen in the religion of tho JSikha, which 
was founded by Namik Guru of Lahore, in the closing 
part of the fifteenth century. During the reign of 
Akbar the Great, this sect met with conridorabla 
encouragement. But when Jclmugueir, the son of 
Akbar, revived the bigotry and intolerance of the 
Moslem creed, the Sikh* were subjected to a bitter 
persecution ; and from that period, down to ihc pre- 
sent day, they have continued to entertain the most 
unrelenting hostility to tho followers of Mohammed. 

Tho religion of Akbar the Mohammedan, and 
Nanak tho Hindu, aru not the only examples of a 
mixture between tho Mohammedan and Bmlimaincal 
religions in India Hindu practices have been ex- 
tensively adopted by the Moslems in tlmt country, 
some of which arc not only inconsistent with, blit 
utterly opposed to, tho precepts of tho Koran ; saints 
have been adopted by the Mohammedans in India, 
who were not even Mussulmans, and festivals have 
been instituted in honour of them. Thus the idola- 
trous worship of saints, which in other countries is 
looked upon by the followers of Mohammed with 
abhorrence, has been adopted by thorn as an admit- 
ted practice in India. 

The chief potentates, at the present time, of the 
Moharntneilaii world, are the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Shah of Persia. The former is regarded by the 
Traditionists as a pope, as well as an emperor. It 
is true he devolves upon the mufti the office of decid- 
ing cases of conscience, which was once vested in 
himself ; hut he is still considered, notwithstanding 
a* the fountain of ecclesiastical authority, and oh 
that account invested with peculiar sanctity. Thb r 
Shah of Persia, on the other hand, is looked ttjpob 
with the utmost veneration by his people p* 
leader of the SchiUet, who became the doAfoMfot sect 
of the country under Shah Istpatt, who ascended the 
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Persian throne in 1492. From that time a fierce 
animosity sprung up between the Turks and the 
Persians, and which has given rise to many bloody 
ware between the two countries. 

The Molmmmodati power, once almost invincible, 
is. now in a state of feebleness and decay. “ The 
Ottoman empire,” says Mr. Macbride, u lias been 
rapidly declining ; Greece lias become an indepen- 
dent kingdom ; little support can be looked for from 
Egypt? and province after province, both in Europe 
and Asia, have been surrendered to the arms or sub- 
tle diplomacy of Russia. The Czar, regarding the 
Turk as in the agony of political death, hastened to 
accomplish the long- cherished project of his family, 
and it seemed as if, at last, he might drive the tin 
believer* out of Europe. Rut the hour for t ho 
restoration to Cliristendom of the capital of the 
Greek empire liad not, as he fondly imagined, ar- 
rived. The autocrat head of the Greek church, and 
the self-appointed protector of his co-religionists in 
the Ottoman dominions, came forward like a crusa 
der. The Sultan, instead of yielding, as expected, 
advanced to the conflict, with troops trained accord- 
ing to European tactics ; and France and England, 
the representatives of Papal and Protestant states, 
alarmed at the prospect of Russian aggrandizement, 
sent forth their armies for his protection. Politi 
dans were looking forward to a protracted and 
doubtful contest ; but the Russian emperor who had 
provoked the war is removed by death ; and, while 
England was about to act with redoubled energy, 
hostilities have, contrary to our expectations, ceased. 
Russian statesmen must surely have been convinced 
by these determined exertions of the Allies that the 
surrender of Constantinople is indefinitely post- 
poned ; and the terms of the peace are so moderate, 
that we may reasonably calculate on its ^continuance. 
Short to the war haB proved, it haB boon* long enough 
to show the Turks that there are Christians who 
abhor the worship of images, and scarcely yield to 
themselves in the simplicity of their ritual : and if 
they had any intercourse with our soldiers, they must 
have seen that many, both officers and privates, 
adorned and recommended their roligion by thoir 
conduct. While the politician is satisfied with the 
result, the Christian philanthropist rejoices in the 
imperial decree, which places all the subjects of the 
Sultan on an equality, and tolerates the conversion 
if his Mohammedan subjects ; a decree which, pro- 
bably, never would have been issued, had he not felt 
the depth of his obligations to his Christian allies. 
The observer of the signs of the times knows that 
the seed that has long been abundantly scattered 
over Turkey by the zealous agents of the Bible So- 
ciety, has not all fallen by the wayside; but, owing 
mainly to American missionaries, has in many places 
sprung up ; and that Protestant congregations have 
even been formed in Brusa, the origins! Ottoman capi- 
tal, and in other places in Asia Minor, the reputed ' 
last home of Islam. The Mohammedan system is a 


palace of antiquated architecture, not in Keeping 
with the neigh homing buildings, undermined and 
nodding to its fall. Tt has from the first appealed 
to the sword, but the sword to which it owed Its ra- 
pid progress is no longer in the hands of its sup- 
porters ; and while the zeal of its reid adherents has 
cooled, a mystical pantheistic philosophy, fostered 
by their most admired poets, has long superseded, 
among the men of letters, the simple Unitarian ism of 
the Koran, while European knowledge is gradually 
spreading in the masses of the Moslem population 
which are under the authority or within reach of the 
influence of France and England. The Sultan may 
be said only to exist by their sufferance. Algeria 
has been for more than a quarter of a century a pro- 
vince of France ; and we trust that from Sierra 
Identic a better civilization, founded not upon tho 
Koran but the Bible, will penetrate the interior of 
Africa ; and England is pressing more and more up- 
on Islam in the East.” 

MOflARRAM, the first month of the Mohamme- 
dan year, and one of the four sacred months, both 
among the ancient Arabians and the modern Mos- 
lems. The ten first days of this month are reck- 
oned peculiarly sacred, because* on these days it is 
believed the Koran was revealed from heaven to the 
prophet. The Koran, in several passages, forbids 
war to be waged during this and the other sacred 
months, against such as acknowledge them to he 
sacred: hut it grants permission, at the same time, 
to attack all who do not so Acknowledge them. The 
Persian Srfiiilcs devote the first days of the month 
Moharmm to a solemn mourning, in commemoration 
of the death of Ifomrw, the son of AIL 

MOIRAS. Sec Fates. 

MOIRAGETES, a surname of ZeuJtj and aIbo of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

MOISASUR, the chief of the rebel angels in the 
systorn of Hinduism. His emblem is a buffalo, 
which is represented as pierced with a spear by the 
hand of Dtirfja mounted on a lion. 

MOKANNA (Al), the veiled prophet, a name 
given to Hakem-bcn-Haschem, the founder of the 
Mohammedan sect, called the Hakemites (which 
see). 

MOKLUDJYE, a sect of the Ansariaks (which 

see). 

M0LA3, goddesses among the ancient Romany 
who were said to be daughters of Mart. It ha* 
sometimes been alleged that, as their name vfdtdd 
seem to indicate, they had some connexioit lvith the 
grinding of com. 

MOLA SALSA (Lat. salted cake), a, mixture of 
roasted barley meal and salt, winch, among the an 
cient Romans, was in most cases strewed upon the 
head of an animal about to be sacrificed. Qenco the 
name often applied to a sacrifice is an immolation 
from this peculiar form of consecration. 

MOLHEDlTBS, a name applied sometimes to the 
sect of the Assassins (which see). 
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I _ 

j MOLINISTS, the Mowers of Lewis Molina, a 
Bpaniah Jesuit, who polished a work in the six- 
teenth century on the Harmony of Grace with Free- 
Will, in which he professed to have found out a new 
way of reconciling the freedom of the human will 
, with the divine prescience. This new invention was 
; termed sdentia media, or middle knowledge. Mo- 
j iiua taught that “ free-will, without the aid of grace, 

' can produce morally good works; tlmt it can with- 
| stand temptation ; that it can even elevate itself to 
| this and the other acts of hope, faith, love, and re 
j pentanoe. When a man has advanced thus far, God 
then bestows grace on him on account of Christ’s 
' merits, by means of which grace he experiences the 
. supernatural effects of sanctification ; yet as before 
j this grace had been received, so still, free-will always 
i holds a determining place. 1 ' Man thus begins a work 

• which God afterwards continues by man’s assistance. 

■ The doctrines set fortli by Molina gave great offence 
! to the Dominicans, who followed implicitly the opi- 
nions of Thomas Aquinas (see Tiiomistb), and at 

. their instigation the Jesuits, many of whom were 
, Mulinists, were charged with reviving Pelagian er- 
i rors. A keen controversy arose, and Pope Cle- 
j ment VIII. found it noccssary, in 1508, to enjoin 
| silence on both the contending parties, declaring, at 

• the same time, his intention to take the whole nmt- 
i ter into serious and careful consideration, with the 

view of giving forth his decision. The Dominicans, 
however, were too impatient to allow the Pope time 
I for deliberation, and his Holiness, therefore, overcome 
by the urgency of their eutreaties, summoned a con- 
gregation at Rome to take cognizance of the dispute. 
Having carefully examined Molina's book, which had 
been first published at Lisbon in 1588, they thus stated 
the fundamental errors into which, in their view, the 
j i author had fallen: — “I. A reason or ground of 
j ! God’s predestination, is to be found in man's right 

{ ! use of his free-will. II. That the grace which God 

j : bestows to enable men to persevere in religion may 
j ! become the gift of porseverance, it is nedfessary that 
j they be foreseen as consenting and co-operating 
! with the divine assistance offered them, which is a 
thing within their power. HI. There is a mediate 
prescience which is neither the free nor the natural 
knowledge of God, and by which lie knows future 
contingent events before he forms his decree. (Mo- 
lina divided God's knowledge into natural, free, and 
mediate, according to the objects of it. What b .* 
himself effects or brings to pass by his own imme- 
diate power or by means of second causes, he knows 
naturally or har natural knowledge of ; what depends 
on his own free-will or what he himself shall freely 
choose or purpose, he has a free knowledge of; but 
what depends on the voluntary actions of his crea- 
tures, that is, future contingencies, he does not know 
. hi either of the above ways, but only mediately by 
knowing all the circumstances in which these free 
agents will be placed, what motives will be present 
their minds, and thus foreseeing arid knowing how 

« 
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they will act. This is God’s mentis media, on 
which he founds hi* decrees of election and repro- 
bation,) IV. Predestination may lie considered a* 
cither general (relating to whole classes of persons), 
or particular (relating to individual persons). In ( 
general predestination, then* is no reason or ground 
of it beyond t ho mere good pleasure of God, or none 
on the ]>art of the persons predestinated; but in 
particular predestination (or that of individuals), 
there i* a cause or ground of it In the foreseen 
good uhii of free-will.*' The assemblies which the 
Pope convened on the Multilist controversy, have 
been called, from the principal topic of discussion, 
Congregations on the Aids, that is, of grace. They 
were engaged until the end of the century in hear- 
ing the arguments urged on both sides, the Domini- 
cans defending the doctrines of Aquinas, and the 
Jesuits vindicating Molinu from the charge of teach- 
ing Pelagian or at least Semi Pelagian error. At 
length, after long and earnest debate, the Congrega- 
tion decided in favour of the Dominicans, and against 
the Jesuits, condemning the opinions of Molina as 
opposed to Scripture and the writings of Augustin. I 
Clement, accordingly, wa» about to decide against ■ 
Molina, when the Jesuits, alarmed for the honour of ' 
their order, implored the Pontiff not to come to a 
hasty or rash decision. He was persuaded accord- ! 
ingly to give the cause a further hearing, which I 
extended over three years, ho himself presiding in 
seventy-eight sessions or congregations. At the 
close of this lengthened investigation, Uis Holiness 
was about to publish his decision, hut was prevented 
from doing so, having been cut off by death mi the 
4 tli of March HI06. Clement was succeeded by 
Paul V., who ordered the Congregations to resume 
thoir inquiries into this knotty theological cniifro* | 
versy, but after spending several months in anxious i 
deliberation, no decision was come to on the subject, J 
each party being left free to retain its own* santi- jj 
ments. I { 

MOLLAT1, a doctor of the law among the Mn- 
hamnwlnn** lie is a spiritual as well as civil officer 
among the Turks, lajing a superior judge in mil 
and criminal causes. 

MOLOCH, the chief god of the Ammonites, to 
whom human sacrifices are alleged to have been 
offered. In various passages of the Law of Most**, 
the Israelites were forbidden to dedicate their chil- 
dren to this deity, by causing them to “ pass through 
the fire,*’ an expression the precis manning of 
which is somewliat doubtful. See Fwh (Passing 
through thk). Moloch, which signifies in Hebrew 
a king, is thought to have represented the sun. lie 
was worshipped under the form of a calf or an ox. | 
His image was hollow, and was provided with seven j 
receptacles, in which were deposited the different 
offerings of the worshippers. Into the first was put I j 
an offering of tine flour; into the second an offering I 
of turtle-doves; into the third a sheep; into the I 
fourth a ram ; into the fifth a calf ; into the tilth an } 
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ok; And into tin; seventh a child, which was eon- 
•nined in the imago. The children were wont to be 
sacrificed to Moloch in A valloy near Jerusalem, 
called the valley of the sons of Hinnom, which, on 
account of the sound of drums and cymbals by which 
the cries of the children were drowned, received 
also the name of the Vale of Tophet. It has been 
conjectured, and not without reason, tliat Saturn and 
Moloch were tho same deity. The Jewish Iiabbis 
assert the image of Moloch to have been made of 
brass, and to have been represented sitting on a 
brasen throne, adorned with a royal crown, having 
the head of a calf, and Ids arms extended to receive 
the youthful victims. In Lev. xx. 2, we find the 
express command, “ Again, thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel, Whosoever he l>e of the children 
of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, 
that giveth Any of his seed unto Molech ; he shall 
surely be put to death : the people of the laud shall 
stone him with stones/’ On this passage, Michaelis, 
in his ‘Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, 1 thus 
remarks: “These arc not the terms in which Moses 
usually speaks of the punishment, of stoning judicially 
inflicted; but ‘all the people shall stone him; the 
hands of tho witnesses shall be the first upon him. 1 
Besides what follows a little after, in vcrBes 4 and 
5, does not appear to mo as indicative of anything 
like a matter of judicial procedure : ‘ If the neigh- 
bours shut their eyes, and will not sec him giving 
his children to Moloch, nor put him to death, God 
himself will be the avenger of his crime. I am 
therefore of opinion, thut in regard to this most ex- 
traordinary And most unnatural crime, which, how- 
ever, could not be perpetrated in perfect Bccrecy. 
Moses meAnt to give an extraordinary injunction, 
and to lot it be understood, that whenever a jwuent 
was about to sacrifice bis child, the first person who 
observed him was to hasten to its help, and the peo- 
ple around were instantly to meet, and to stone the 
unnatural monster to death. In fact, no crime so 
justly authorises extra-judicial vengeance, as this 
horrible cruelty perpetrated on a helpless child, in 
the discovery of which we are always sure to have 
either the lifeless victim as a proof, or gIbc the liv- 
ing testimony of a witness who is beyond all sus- 
picion; and where the mania of human sacrifices 
prevailed to such a pitch os among the Ganaanites, 
and got so completely the better of all the feelings 
of nature, it was necessary to counteract its effects 
by a measure equally extraordinary and summary. 1 ’ 

Another peculiarity in the worship of Moloch is 
termed the taking up of the tabernacle of Moloch, 
which was practised by parrying in procession images 
of the deity in tabernacles or portable tents, probably 
in imitation of the practice followed by the Israelites 
of carrying the tabernacle of Moses in their journey- 
mgs through the wilderness. * It Beems to have been 
also customary among the heathen to consecrate 
chariots And horses to Moloch. From certain pas- 
sages of Scripture this god would seem to be identi- 


cal with Baal, Thus Jer. xxxii. 35, “And they 
built the high places of Boa), which are in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons And their 
daughters to pass through the fire unto Molech; 
which I commanded them not, neither came it into 
my mind, that they should do this abomination, to 
cause J udah to sin ” Moloch is also supposed to be 
the same with Adrammelech and Anammelech, gods 
of Sepharvaim. Ho is sometimes, called Mikom in 
the Old Testament. 

MOLTEN SKA. Bee Laver. 

MOLUNGO, the name given to the Supreme 
Being by some of the tribes of Central Africa. 

M OLYBDOM ANCY (Gr. molybdos, lead, and 
munieia, divination), a species of divination among 
the ancient heathen, in which they drew conjectures 
concerning future events from the motions and 
figures presented by melted lead. 

MOMiEUS, a term applied in derision to those 
warm supporters of evangelical doctrine who arose 
i about forty years ago in the bosom of the Church 
of Geneva. These godly men no sooner began to 
call upon the church to shake off the spiritual 
lethargy and indifference by which it had so long 
been overcome, than they forthwith were exposed to 
violent persecution on the part of the clergy. But 
the more bitterly the Monitors were opposed, the 
more did they increase in numbers and grow in zeal. 
They were ere long joined by some earnest minis- 
ters of the national church, who were in conse- 
quence expelled from the church, and even visited 
with the vengeance of the civil authorities. The 
ejected ministers retired to other countries, and 
waited till the storm should abate. A few remained 
biiliincFKnd continued to preach in private dwellings. 
Meetings for mtttual encouragement and prayer 
were held by these pious and simple-minded people 
in one another's houses. “Within the space of 
three or four years,” says Mr. Came in his Letters 
from Switzerland and Italy, “since these sentiments 
wore first stated and discussed at Lausanne, they 
have been diffused far and wide, in village and ham- 
let, as well as town ; even the Jttge de pays, as well 
as the merchant, have declared their adherence. In 
more than one situation, the people are able to 
maintain the minister who visits them ; not a week 
elapses in the chief towns of the canton de Vaud 
without several assemblies in private. 

“ The minister’s arrival at the place from his own 
residence is carefully kept a secret from all* but the 
members. The large room is well lighted, (for It is 
night,) while the assembly of both sexes, the men 
ranged on one side, and the women on the other, sit 
in silence. He enters at lost, to their great joy ; an 
inspiring hymn is sung, and he commences an ani- 
mating and impassioned discourse, quite extempora- 
neous, and addressed chiefly to the feelings of his 
audience. 

u When yrill governments both civil and eedesiaa- 
tical learn wisdom ? How strange, after the experi- 
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enee of ages, that the Swiss authorities should not 
have better understood the human mind and charac- 
ter, than to think that menaces and imprisonment 
could stifle religious enthusiasm. They have proved, 
in this instance, the cradle from which it has sprung 
forth with new and unconquerable vigour. This 
cause is not like the transient and vehement system 
of the celebrated J^rudonor, who was also expelled 
the cantons a few yeAra since, for promulgating her 
wild seutiments. * She was too lofty and refined a 
visionary to seise on the feelings of the common 
people, who could not enter into her mysticism, or 
share in her transports. Tlio effect she produced 
was short-lived, and her cause faded away for want 
of zealous supporters. But this system of the Mo- 
mien, though perfectly simple, is concentrated and 
strong, and bears with it the very elements of suc- 
cess and victory. No lofty or peculiar revelations 
are claimed ; no member is exalted high above the 
rest for surprise or imitation ; but the minister and 
the poorest of the people, the avoexd and the paysan, 
the lady and the washerwoman, all meet alike on the 
same kindred soil, drink of the same fountain of in- 
spiration on a footing of perfect equality, speak of 
their hopes, fears, and triumphs with mutual sympa- 
thy and mutual kindness. All feel that they are 
embarked on the same troubled but exciting course, 
that the Bame tide wafts them onward for good or 
for ill : for the system is a purely spiritual one, and 
also an eminently social one. 

11 The interests of the society are admirably served 
by the private and earnest visits of the female mem- 
bers to families and individuals. They enter with 
an air of perfect simplicity, and being seated, com- 
mence a touching and earnest address on tho sub- 
ject of their best and highest interest. Two or three 
of their books and pamphlets are not forgotten, and 
are placed in tho hand of the hearers. They have 
already their own hymn books ; many of the pieces 
are of original composition, and do no discredit to 
the genius of the composer; and treatises also, ex- 
planatory of their sentiments touching on the dark- 
ness that shrouds too much of the land, the supine- 
ness that lulls the spirits of its people, and so on. 
No Quaker, however, can be more unassuming or 
persevering than these female disciples, whom tho 
rest of the natives coll Quixotes, and regard with 
dislike; but if success is the test of a good cause, 
they have it, and will reap it in future years still 
more abundantly. 94 

The origin of the Momiere , as the Evangelical pas- 
tors and laymen in Geneva, and the Canton do Vaud 
generally, are called, is to be traced primarily to the 
wide diffusion of the Holy Scriptures through the acti vc 
operations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and in an eminent degree also to the labours of the 
Rev. Osar Malan, and the instructions of the devoted 
Robert Haldane. At the commencement of his 
atin istiy, Mr. Malan seems to have had very dark 
and intperfect views of gospel truth, but towards the 


close of the year 1815, his mind underwent a serious 
and saving change, And his heart burned w *th fer- 
vent desire to bring others to participate in the 
precious blessings of salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer. The ministers of the Church of Geneva 
were at that time almost all of them strangers to 
evangelical doctrine, and the seal which Mr. Malan 
manifested in proclaiming the glad tidings which had 
brought peace to his soul, roused against him a spi- 
rit of active persecution, which at length in 1818 
deprived him of his pastoral charge, and drove him 
into tho ranks of dissent. It was about this time 
Unit Robert Haldane was led in the course of Provi- 
dence to visit Geneva. The heart of the good man 
was deeply grieved at the ignorance of evangelical 
truth which prevailed even among those whose views 
were directed towards the sacred ministry. Accord- 
ingly, ho spent the winter of 1 Hi (>-17 in instruct- 
ing a class of theological students in the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity ; and so remarkably did tho 
Divine blessing accompany the labours of Mr. Hal- 
dane, that of the eighteen studentB of which his 
class was composed, no fewer than sixteen were sav- 
ingly converted, one of them being Merle d'Aubigu6, 
who has since attained world wide distinction as the 
historian of the Reformation ; and another, the able 
and pious Gaussen, tho now celebrated author of the 
1 Theopneustia. 1 Thus there arose in ‘Geneva a 
goodly band of devout and faithful men, whose great 
aim was to awaken a spirit of vital godliness all 
around them. An evident blessing rested upon their 
labours, and the venerable company of Genevan pas- 
tors, jealous of the growing influence of tho Mo* 
miers, threw every possible obstacle in their way, 
req Hiring them, under pain of expulsion from the 
church, to confine their teaching to the doctrines 
contained in the mutilated Catechism of tho Gene- 
van Church. The contest was carried on for a time, 
but at length matters came to a crisis, and “The 
Evangelical Society of Geneva" was instituted, not 
only to protect the caiiso of evangelical truth, and 
to proclaim it from the pulpit, but by means of a 
theological seminary to train up a rising ministry in 
the pure doctrine of the New Testament. Thus by 
the zealous efforts of the despised and persecuted 
Momierti was formed in 1831 a Society, which has 
been eminently instrumental in reviving spiritual 
religion, not only in the city of Geneva, but through- 
out the neighbouring cantons. In the Canton de 
Vaud, on the opposite side of tjie Lake of Genova, a 
similar society was formed, which has been produc- 
tive of great benefit to the cause of evangelical truth 
in Switzerland. Sec Vaudojs CiiUKOU. 

MOM US, a deity among the ancient Greeks who 
was a personification of jesting and mockery. He ia 
described as the son of Nyx, and to have employed 
himself chiefly in ridiculing the other gods. 

MONACH1SM. The monastic spirit has been 
generally regarded as having had its origin among 
the early Christians. This view of the subject, how* 
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ever, is far from being accurate ; the fact being no- 
toriouB to all who are acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history, that nearly a century and A' half before the 
Christian era, the principle of Monachirim had begun 
to make its appearance in Syria. During the ad- 
ministration of John JKyrcanus arose the Jewish sect 
of the Eshknks (which see), having as the avowed 
object of their institution the attainment, of superior 
sanctity by a life of seclusion and austerity, and for 
this purpose they formed a settlement in a desolate 
tract of country st retching along the western shores 
of the Dead Sea. In their habits, principles, and 
rigorous discipline, as well as in the internal arrange- 
ments of their communities, the Esscnes of Judea 
bore a striking resemblance to the monks of after 
times. It is not improbable, indeed, that the pre- 
vious existence of Essenism led to the establishment 
of monastic institutions; these having arisen at a 
tinio when Christianity had not yet entirely dissevered 
itself from the principles and the practice of Judaism. 

The earliest form in which the monastic spirit de- 
veloped itself in the Christian church, was not in the 
formation of societies or communities of recluses, 
but merely and for a considerable length of time in 
the seclusion of single individuals. (Sec ASCETICS.) 
It was not, indeed, till about the middle or towards 
the close of the third century, that Monachism, pro- 
perly so called, came into operation, the habits of 
the primitive Ascetics having, at this period, jMisscd 
into those which characterized the Mt mastics of sub- 
sequent ages. The earliest instance, in the history 
of the Christian church, of the adoption of a monas- 
tic life, was that of Paul, an Egyptian Christian, who 
was driven by the fury of tho Ducian persecution to 
take up his residence in the desert of Thcbais. Here, 
it is alleged, in a mountain cave, far from the abodes 
of men, lie spent upwards of ninety years, support- 
ing himself wholly, as Jerome informs us, by tho 
labour of his hands. The fruit of the palm was his 
only food, and a garment constructed of palm leaves 
his only covering. 

Another rccluso of Tlmbais was the celebrated 
Anthony, who, though not the first in order of time 
who became a monk, is, nevertheless, generally 
regarded, from the weight of his influence ami exam- 
ple, as the founder of the monastic order. Tho 
influence of Anthony was chiefly exerted in prescrib- 
ing a more uniform mode of life to the numerous 
recluses who now thronged the deserts of Eastern 
Africa. Hitherto no communities of monks had 
been formed ; but the example of Paul and Anthony 
lmd been followed by numerous individuals, even of 
rank and wealth, who voluntarily adopted a life of 
seclusion and retirement from the world. Of these, 
one of the most distinguished and influential was 
llilarion, who is said by Jerome to have been the 
first who practised the monastic life in Syria and 
Palestine. But with tho increase of itrf votaries, 
Monachism became liable to various errors and abuses, j 
aot the least of which was the infliction of many self* | 


imposed and unwarrantable austerities. “ Hitherto/ 
says the Rev. R. K. Hamilton, M a submission to the 
ordinary privations of nature, and a denial of the 
more superfluous comforts of life, were all that had 
distinguished the practice of the Anchorites. But 
now the recluses seemed to vie with each other in 
the extent to which they could carry their ingenuity 
in devising new modes of self- torture, and their 
powers of endurance in submitting to them. To 
subsist on the coarsest and most unwholesome diet, 
to abstain from food and sleep till nature was almost 
wholly exhausted, — to repose uncovered on the bare 
and humid ground, — to live in nakedness, in filth, in 
suflering, — to shun all intercourse even with the 
nearest relatives and connexions ; in a word, to adopt 
the means most directly calculated to stifle the cha- 
rities and sympathies of social and domestic life, and 
to transform that beneficent religion, which was de- 
signed for the happiness of mankind, into an engine 
of punishment and self-torrncnt ; these were the ob- 
jects, the attainment of which now constituted the 
first ambition of the recluao. Of the truth of these 
assertions many instances might be adduced. So- 
crates mentions on Egyptian, named Macarius, whq 
for twenty years, weighed every morsel of bread, and 
measured every drop of water that he swallowed, 
and whose place of rest was so formed, that he could 
not enjoy repose for more than a few moments at a 
time. Marianna Scot us tells us of another solitary, 
mimed Martin, who, from the time of his retirement 
to tho desert until the period of his death, kept him- 
self constantly chained by the foot to a huge stone, 
so as to prevent him ever moving beyond the nar- 
row circle he was thus enabled to describe. In 8o- 
zomcn we read of a still more disgusting fanatic, 
who abstained, to such an extent, from food, that 
vermin were engendered in hiB mouth/' 

Another evil which early began to connect itself 
with tho monastic system, was the spiritual pride 
which was engendered by the flattery of the world, 
Which regarded the monk as necessarily invested 
with peculiar sanctity. The hermit's cell was ea- 
gerly resorted to by the noble, the learned, the de- 
vout, all desirous to pay homage to the holy man. 
The monastic life came to be held in such esteem, 
that many adopted it as a highly honourable em- 
ployment. Instead, therefore, of single individuals 
resorting to the solitude of the desert, communities 
of such recluses began to be formed, and the rules 
hud down by Anthony for the guidance of single 
monks came to be applied to the administration o( 
these monastic institutions. Thus the monachism 
of the cloister was substituted for the monach- 
ism of the cell. At first, however, the monastery 
consisted of an assemblage of wattled huts, or simi- 
lar rude* dwellings, arranged in a certain order, and 
in some oases encircled by a wall surrounding the 
whole extent of the community. These primitive 
monasteries were termed Laura . By the consent of 
antiquity the formation of the first regular mono* 
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lory or cambium i* ascribed to Pachoumis. an Egyp- 
tuui monk. He is also Mkl to have been the origi- 
nator of conventual establishments for females. 

Until nearly the close of the fifth century the 
ssonks were regarded simply as laymen, and laid no 
claim to he ranked among the sacerdotal order. Cir- 
cumstances, however, in course of time, led the monks 
to assume a clerical character. 1 ‘ The now order, 11 
says Mr. Kiddie, in his ‘History of the Papacy,’ 
" had this in common with the clorgy, that they were 
specially engaged in the cultivation of spiritual life, 
and many of its members began to occupy themselves 
with the work of reading and expounding t he Scrip- 
tures, — an occupation which, together with their aus- 
tere mode of life, being supposed to indicate superior 
sanctity and virtue, gave them great favour with the 
multitude, and speedily acquired for them such 
popularity and influence that the clergy could not 
hilt find in them either powerful allies or formidable 
rivals. When they began to form large and regular 
establishments, it was needful that some members of 
their body should be ordained, in order to secure the 
regular performance of Divine worship; and, at 
length, not only was it usual for many members of 

monastery to be in holy orders, but they frequently 
exercised their clerical functions beyond the confines 
of their establishments. At the same time, monas- 
teries were placed under the superintendence of the 
bishops; and, eventually, not only were the monks 
for ihe most part in holy orders, but it came to be 
regarded as an advantage for the clergy to possess 
the additional character of monastics. Thus these 
two orders were, to a groat extent, identified, at least 
in popular apprehension ; and the result was, that a 
large portion of the influence and popularity of the 
monks was reflected upon the clergy.” 

The abbots, by whom the monasteries wore gov- 
erned, soon became jealous of their spiritual supe- 
riors, the bishops, and out of their mutual jealousies 
sprang frequent quarrels, until at leiqjtU the abbots, 
to deliver themselves from dependence upon their 
rivals, made earnest application to be taken under 
the protection of the Pope at Rome. The proposal 
was gladly accepted, and very quickly all the monas- 
teries, great and small, abbeys, priories, and nunneries, 
were taken from under the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and subjected to the authority of the see of Rome. 
This event was the source of a great accession to the 
pontifical power, establishing in almost every quarter 
a kind of spiritual police, who acted as spies on the 
bishops as well as on the secular authorities. The 
complete exemption of monasteries from diocesan 
jurisdiction did not take place until the eighth cen- 
tury. About this period an attempt was made, by 
the institution of the Canonical Life, to convert the 
whole body of the clergy into a monastic order. All 
the clergy of a particular church or locality were 
collected together in one house, where they resided, 
subject\o special regulations as to diet, occupations, 
devotions, and the like. The houses of the clergy 


who thus lived in community wore called nu non 
t cries ; the. regular clergy adopted a uniform dress 
and lived together under the superintendence, of pro- 
vosts ami deans. Such a system, which soon became 
prevalent throughout the West, was introduced about 
a. i). 7 1 »0 by Chrodegaug, bishop of Mote, lie fore 
the middlu of the ninth century, it became the rule 
of all the churches of Germany, France, and Italy 
and was authorised by the State in all countries 
belonging to the Frankish monarchy. 

The abuses to which tho Monastic system gave 
rii v. came to a height towards tho end of tho ninth 
and the beginning of the. tenth century. All disci- 
pline hail disappeared from the monasteries, And they 
had become hotbeds of profligacy and vice. Such 
flagrant enormities demanded a reformation of mo- 
nastic institutions in general. At this crisis in the 
history of Monnchism, was established the monastery 
of Clugny, which, from the regularity and order of 
all its arrangements, was soon recognized as a model 
institute, and formed the centre of a work of refor- 
mation which spread rapidly throughout the. moiuM- 
t cries in every part of Europe. Public opinion now 
declared loudly in favour of the lifo of a monk; 
large sums were dedicated to the support of monas- 
tic establishments, and children were devoted by 
their parents to tho conventual life. Many monas- 
teries sought to associate themselves with Clugny, 
that they might share in its prestige, and iu the 
benefits arising from its reformed discipline.. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century Mona* 
cbi8in received a powerful impulse from the estah 
Jishineut of the Mendicant orders. The two leading 
societies, founded on the principle of renouncing all 
worldly wealth, and subsisting cxclusi vtdy on alms, 
were, the Frtmcixcttnx in Italy, and the Dominimm 
in France. This new movement was at its outset 
viewed with coldness by the Papal court, but in the 
course of a few years both orders were continued by 
the authority of the. Bee of Rome. And assuredly 
no monastic establishments were letter fitted to re- 
commend themselves to public favour than those of 
Ihe Mendicants. Their numbers rapidly increased, 
and besides tho regular members of their societies, 
both the Franciscans and the Dominicans adopted 
into connection with them a class of la) men under 
the nftme of Tertiurirx, who. without taking the mo- 
nastic vow, pledged themselves to promote the in- 
terests of the order to which they were attached. 
Thus the influence of the Mendicant* became widely 
diffused. 

Ax wo have already seen, the monastery of 
Clugny had become the centre of a large number of 
associated monasteries, which gradually spread over 
all Europe. The ilunedictine order wo* monarchi- 
cal, the abhot of Clugny being tli© absolute master 
and head of all the monasteries. The Cistercian 
order, however, was founded on a different principle, 
the abbots of the subordinate monasteries being in 
vested witli a share in the government of the who]# 
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body, and having a chief part in the election of the 
abbot of Citeaux. The essential features of the Cis- 
tercian institution were adopted by the new order of- 
spiritual knights, oh well an by the Carthusians, the 
PnumoiiMtratensianH, and other later orders. In- 
nocent III., in the Latnran council A. D. 1215, 
decreed that each of those orders should hold a 
chapter once in every three years like the Cister- 
cians. These orders of monks were for a time sup- 
ported to a great extent by voluntary contributions ; 
hut they soon got into their liands large portions of 
church property. 

Monachism had now become a powerful institu- 
tion. “The abbots,” says Mr. Kiddle, “ especially 
the great abbots of Clugny and Citeaux, and the 
generals of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, 
soon became formidable to the bishops, whom, in 
fact, they greatly exceeded in power; and they stood 
in close connection with the Pope, who often em- 
ployed thorn as his legates in matters of importance. 
The monastic orders were, indeed, the natural allies 
of the papacy, and were always ready to assist it in 
currying out any of its pretensions which did not in- 
terfere with their own interest. The popes gave 
tho monks protection against all opponents or rivals ; 
and they received in return not only a portion of 
revenue from tho monasteries, but, what woe of far 
greater importance, aealous friends to advocate the 
cause and uphold the interests of the papacy all over 
Europe. Groat privileges were, therefore, accorded 
to the monks. Sometimes their property was de- 
clared exempt from the |iaymont of tithes ; sometimes 
their churches declared to he beyond the reach of an 
interdict which might be imposed upon the whole 
province in which they were situate ; and they were 
generally njade independent of episcopal jurisdiction. 
By degrees, however, the popes became disposed to 
be more sparing in the grants of such privileges and 
exemptions; and hence arose a practice of forging 
documents professing to contain such grants from 
earlier pontiffs. Tho monastery of St. Medard, at 
SoissoiiB, became famous as a source front whence 
such forged documents were liberally supplied ; and 
this practice had become so notorious by the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, that from that time 
there was comparatively littlo opportunity of mak- 
ing use of it. 11 

The Monastic orders having become both impor- 
tant and powerful, rapidly multiplied ; and the most 
serious results were likely to arise. But Gregory 
X., with a view to check the growing evil, issued a 
decree prohibiting all the orders which lutd origi- 
nated since the time of Innocent III., and in parti- 
cular lie reduced the Mendicants to four orders^-* 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Au- 
gust iniun friars. These four classes of begging 
monks wandered over all Europe, instructing the 
people both old and young, and exhibiting such an 
aspect of sanctity and self-denial, that they speedily . 
became objects of universal admiration. Their 


churches were crowded, wliile those of the regular j 
parish priests were almost wholly deserted; all ' 
classes sought to receive the sacraments at their : 
hands ; their advice was eagerly courted in secular j 
business, and even in the most intricate political , 
affairs ; so that in the thirteenth and two following | 
centuries, the Mendicant Orders generally, but more [ 
especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, were 
intrusted with the management of all matters both ! 
in church and state. See Mendicant Orders. 

The high estimation, however, into which Mona - j 
churn had risen, more particularly through the wide- ■ 
spread influence of the begging friars, awakened a 
spirit of bitter hostility in all orders of the clergy, ' 
and in the universities. In England the University 
of Oxford, and in France the University of Paris, 
laboured to overthrow the now overgrown power of the ; 
Mendicants. These exertions were most effectually j 
seconded by the labours of Wycliffo and the Lollards, i 
A rid this hatred against the Mendicants was not a Little j j , 
increased by the persecution which raged against the ■ 
Ucghard* in Germany and the Low Countries. The ; 
monks, like a swarm of locusts, covered all Europe, ! 
proclaiming everywhere tho obedieuce due to holy J 
mother church, the reverence due to the saints, and 
more especially to the Virgin Mary, the efficacy ol | 
relics, the torments of purgatory, and the blessed j 
advantages arising from indulgences. These were j 
emphatically the Dark Ages, when the minds of j 
men were enveloped in the thick, darkness of ignor- 
ance and superstition. 

It was at this point in the history of Monachism 
that the light of the blessed Reformation hurst upon 
the world. The profligacy and deep-seated corrup- 
tion of the monastic institutions had now reached its 
height, and the flagrant absurdity of the dogma of 
papal indulgences was so apparent to every intclli- , 
gent and thoughtful mind, that the protest of the 
Reformers met with a cordial response in the breasts 
of multitudes, whose attachment to the Church of 
Rome was warm and almost inextinguishable. And 
yet although the monks had forced on the keen and 
unsuccessful contest which the church was called to 
maintain with Luther, yet, so infatuated was the 
Papacy, that sho still cleaved to Monachism, as most 
lively to suliscrve her interests at this eventful crisis. 

No dependence, it was plain, could any longer be 
placed on the Mendicants, who had irrecoverably 
lost the reputation and influence which they once 
possessed. A new order was necessary to meet the 
peculiar circumstances in which the church was now 
placed, and such was found in the Society of Jesus 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. See Jesuits. These 
monks were specially adapted to the altered state of 
thingB. They occupied a sort of intermediate place 
between the monastics of other days and the secular 
clergy. Instead of spending their time in devotion 
and penance and fasting, they gave themselves up in 
a thousand ways to the active service of the church. 

One of the chief objects of the order was to prevent j 
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the growth of dissent, and to reclaim the heretics 
who liad left its communion in such overwhelming 
numbers. In this active and indefatigable Order, 
the Roman pontiffs found a most efficient auxiliary 
in the accomplishment of their plans. The Jesuits 
soon becamo a formidable power in the interests of 
Romanism, possessed alike of wealth, learning, and 
reputation. All the other orders of monks dwindled 
into insignificance before this Society, which ex- 
tended itself by a thousand ramifications, not only 
over Europe, but the whole field of Cliristemlom. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
state of the monasteries generally was very lamenta- 
ble. As the century advanced, howevor, the atten- 
tion of many was turned towards the necessity of 
reform in this respoct, with the view of bringing 
back these institutions as far as possible to the rules 
and laws of their order. In consequence of the 
movement which originated about this time, the 
irn.nks of the Romish church became divided into 
two classes, the Reformed and the Un re formed. 
Rut the order which drew forth the most determined 
opposition from all the other orders was that of the 
Jesuits. And not only were the members of the 
Order of Loyola obnoxious to the monks and clergy, 
but the different governments of the European na- 
tions also viewed them with such jealousy, that 
one after another expelled them from their domi- 
nions. The theological sentiments of the Order, 
though avowedly founded on those of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, were thoroughly Pelagian, and, therefore, op- 
posed to the writings of Augustin, which have always 
been held in the highest estimation in the Church of 
Rome. ZeAl for the Augustinian doctrines of grace 
gave rise to the Janbenibtb (which see), who enter- 
ed into a keen and protracted controversy with the 
Jesuits, which raged throughout the seventeenth 
and part of the eighteenth century, until the follow- 
ers of Jansenius, though victorious in argument, were 
vanquished and overthrown by the violence of per- 
secution. Carnal weapons, not spirit uui, terminated 
the contest, and drove the Jansen ists to seek refuge 
in Utrecht in Holland, where the small but faithful 
church still adheres to her protest against the Pela- 
gian doctrines taught by the Church of I$ome. 

MONAD THEORY. See Leibnitz (Philoso- 
phy or). 

MONARCHIANS (mono*, only, and archo, to 
rule), a Christian sect which arose in the second cen- 
tury, and as its name imports, maintained that there 
is no other Divine Being besides one God, the Fa- 
ther. Among the ancient heathen nations we find 
men, even while holding a polytheistic creed, tracing 
all their deities up to one principle or arch*. In the 
same way the Christian sect under consideration, 
founded by Prareaa, appears to have been afraid of 
seeming to admit the existence of a variety of original 
principles. Dr. Lardnersays, that they held the Lo- 
gos to be “ the wisdom, will, power or voice of God ; ” 
that Jesus was the Son of God by the Virgin 


Mary, and that " the Father dwelt in him," whereby 
a union was formed between the Deity aud the man 
Christ Jesus. Neander alleges, that the Monarch- 
inns must be distinguished into two classes. The 
one, professing to be guided by reason, taught that 
“ Jesus was a man like all other men ; but that from 
the lirst he was actuated and guided by that power 
of God, the divine reason or wisdom bestowed on 
him in larger measure than on any other messenger 
or prophet of God ; and that it was precisely on this 
account ho was to bo called the Son of God.” The 
other “ regarded the names, Father and Son, as only 
two different modes of designating the same subject, 
the one God." 'Die first class saw in Christ nothing 
but the man ; the second saw in him nothing but 
the Gnd. 

A Monurchiau party appeared in Rome, headed 
by one. Theodotus, a leather-dresser from Byxan- 
tium, who, on account of his heretical opinions, was 
excommunicated by Victor the Roman bishop. The 
party continued to propagate their opinions inde- 
pendently of the dominant church. Another Mo- 
nafehiun party was founded in Rome by Artetnon, 
and lienee they received the name of Ahtemon- 
itkb (which see). They scorn to have disclaimed 
all connexion with Theodotus and his followers. 
They continued to diffuse their opinions in Rome 
until far into the il&iid century. A third class o! 
Monarchians originated with Praxes*, a native ot 
Asia Minor, and from the doctrine which they held, 
that the Father was identical with the Son in all 
respects, and, therefore, that the Father may be said 
to have suffered on the cross as well as Christ Jesus 
the Son, they were called FatkiI'Abbianb (which 
see). 

One of the most violent opponents of the Mo- 
narchians was Or igen, who succeeded in so ably 
refuting their opinions, that they found it neces- 
sary to devise a new theory concerning the person 
of Christ, which aimed to strike a middle conn-* 
between those who dwelt almost exclusively on 
his humanity, and those who dwelt almost exclu- 
sively on his divinity. This modified Monarchian 
view is thus described by Neander : “ It was not 
the whole infinite essence of Gorl the Father which 
dwelt in him, but a certain efflux from the divine 
essence ; and a certain influx of the same into hu- 
man nature was wliat constituted the personality of 
Christ. It was not before his temporal appearance, 
but only subsequently thereto, that he subsisted as a 
distinct person beside the Father. Tliis personality 
originated in the hypostatiaing of a divine power. 
It was not proper to suppose here, as the first class 
of Monarchtans taught, a distinct human person like 
one of the prophets, placed from the beginning un- 
der a special divine influence; but this personality 
was itself something specifically divine, produced by 
a new creative communication of God to human na* 
ture, by such a letting down of the divine essence 
into the precincts of that nature. Hence in Christ 
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the divine And the human are united together; 
hence ho is the Son of God in a flense in which no 
other being is. As notions derived from the theory 
of emanation were in thin period still widely diffused ; 
an, even the church mode of apprehending the incar- 
nation of the Logos, the doctrine of a reasonable 
human soul iu Christ was still hut imperfectly un- 
folded (it being by Origcn’s means, that this doc- 
trine was lirst introduced iuto the general theological 
consciousness of the Eastern Church) ; — so, under 
these circumstances a theory which thus substituted 
the divine, which the Father communicated from his 
own essence, in place of the human soul m Christ, 
could gain the easier admittance. If wo transport 
ourselves back into the midst of the process whereby 
the doctrines of Christianity were becoming unfolded 
in consciousness, into the conflict of opposite opi- 
nions in this period, we shall find it very easy to 
understand how a modified theory of this sort came 
to be formed.’* 

The first who taught this modified Monarch lantern 
was Bury II us, bishop of Bostm, in Arabia, from whom 
the adherents of the middle doctrine were called 
BkkyIiLI AN9 (which see). Another, who followed in 
tho track of Berylhw, was BabclJius of Pcntapolte in 
Africa, who maintained that the names Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost were simply designations of three 
different phases under which the one divine essence 
reveals itself. (Bee SAnni,LUN8.) Boon after, 
Monarchiatitem was revived by l’nul of Bamosata, 
who gave prominence to Christ’s human person alone, 
tho Divine appearing only as something which super- 
venes from without. (Sue SamosA'ITNFan.s.) 

MONARCHY MEN (Fifth). Sec Fifth Mon- 
archy Men. 

MONASTERY, a house built for the reception of 
monks, mendicant friars, and nuns, ft consisted 
originally of an assemblage of connected buildings, 
in which monks dwelt together under a common su- 
perior. See Cenouites. 

MONETA, a surname of Juno among the ancient 
Homans, as presiding over money, and under this 
appellation she hail a temple on the Capitoline hill. 
A festival in honour of this goddess was celebrated 
on the 1st of June. 

M ONI ALES. Bee Nuns. 

MONITORY, a command which the Church of 
Rome lays upon all her members to discover what- 
ever thoy know of any important matter with which 
it is desirable that she should be acquainted. If tho 
monitory is uot complied with, excommunication en- 
sues. 

MONKEY- WORSHIP. See Ape Wonsmr. 

MON KIR. See Dead (Examination op the): 

MONKS. Seo Monachism, 

MOXlECUS, a surname of Heracks, probably be- 
cause, in the temples dedicated to liim, no other deity 
we*, worshipped Along with him. 

MONOISM (Gr. mo nos i alone), that system of 
plulosophico theological doctrine which holds that 


there is one infinite primordial substance from which 
all others emanate. This in all the Gnostic systems 
is something invisible, the Unknown Father, the 
Abyss or Dython. This is, in the language of modern 
philosophy, the ground of being, the substance, in- 
comprehensible in itself, which is concealed unde, 
what appears. The Monoistic view characterised the 
Alexandrian, just as the Dualistic characterised the 
Syrian Gnosis. “ As Monoism says Neander, “ con- 
tradicts wlmt every man should know immediately — 
tho laws and facts of his moral consciousness; so 
Dualism contradicts the essence of reason which de 
mamls unity. Monoism ^ shrinking from itself, leads 
to Dualism ; and Dualism, springing from the desire 
1o comprehend everything, is forced by its very 
striving after this, through the constraint of reason, 
which demands unity, to refer back the duality to a 
prior unity, and re&olvo it into this latter. Thus 
was tho Gnosis forced out of its 1 hmltetn, and obliged 
to affirm the same which the Cabbala mid Now Pla- 
tonism taught ; namely, that mat Ur is nothing else than 
the necessary bounds between being and not being, 
which can be conceived as having, a subsistence for 
itself only by abstraction — as the opposite to exist 
e.noo, which, in ease of an evolution of life from 
God. niustyArtee as its necessary limitation. In some 
such wnvf this Dualism could resolve itself into an 
absohj# Monoism, and so into Pantheism.” Boo 
DiyfjCiHM, Gnostics. 

^S^DNOPHYSITKB (Gr. r.onos, one only, and 
pftum, nature), a large body of Christians which 
arose iu the fifth century, denying the distinction of 
the two natures in Christ, under tho idea that tho 
human was completely lost and absorbed in the Di- 
vine nature. Under the general name of Monophy- 
sites arc comprehended the four main branches of 
separatists from the Eastern church, namely, the 
Syrian Jacobites, the Copts, the Abyssinians, and 
the Armenians. The originator of this numerous 
and powerful Christian community was Kufyches, 
abbot of a convent of monks at Constantinople, who, 
in his anxiety to put down the Nestorian heresy, 
which kept the two natures Almost entirely distinct, 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and taught tliat 
there was only one nature in Christ, that is the 
Divine. He held, in common with his opponents, 
the perfect correctness of the Nicene creed, the doc- 
trine of a trinity of persons in the Godhead ; that 
the Word was inode flesh; that Christ was truly 
God and truly man united, and that after the union 
of the two natures, he was one Person. But Eufy- 
chcs maintained, that the two natures of Cltrisi, 
after the union, did not remain two distinct natures, 
but constituted one uaturo ; and, therefore, that it 
was correct to say Christ was constituted of or from 
two distinct natures, but not tliat he existed in two 
natures ; for the union of two natures was such, that, 
although neither of them was lost, or was essentially 
changed, yet together they constituted one nature, of 
which compound nature, and not of either of tbs 
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j ’ original natures alone, must thenceforth be predi- 

* rated each and every property of both natures. lie, 
i accordingly. denied that it is correct to say of Christ, 

that as to his human nature he was of the same na- 
; lure with us. On the ground of his heretical views, 
Eutyches was excommunicated by an occasional 
!j council held for other purposes at Constantinople : 
{ !i and against this sentence he appealed to a general 
| ; ; council of the whole church. Such a council, accord- 
| mgly. was convened by the Emperor Theodosius at 
j j Ephesus, A. D. 449; and it was presided over by 
! •; Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, who, holding the 

; ! 1 same opinions as Eutyches himself, so managed mat- 
j | j ters that Eutyches was acquitted of the charge of 
| heresy, and by acclamation the doctrine of two na- 
i Cures in the incarnate Word was condemned. This 
j council of Ephesus is disowned by the Greek 
j church, and stigmatized as an assembly of rubbers, 
' all its proceedings having been conducted, as they 
' allege, by fraud and violence. Various unsuccessful 
j j’ attempts were made to |>crstiade Theodosius to call 
j 1 : a general council with the view of settling the im- 
j portant question raised by the .Ncstoriaus on the 
, one band, and the Eutychians on tbo other; but on 
j; the death of this emperor, his successor, Marcum, 
j' summoned a new council at Chalcedon, a. ». 4fil, 

I ; which is called the fourth general council, This is 
)( the last of the four great (ecumenical councils whose 
| j decrees, on the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity 

* and the Person of Christ, arc universally received, 
not merely by the Greek and Roman churches, hut 
by Protestant churches, on the ground that they are 
in harmony with the statements of Holy Scripture. 

; At this famous council, a decree was passed, which, 
! after recoguizing the Nicene and Constantiuopoli- 
i tan creeds, goes on to declare, “Following, there- 
fore, these holy fathers, we unitedly declare, that 

* one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
! to bo acknowledged as being perfect in his Gud- 
j head and perfect in his humanity; truly God and 
; truly man, with a rational soul and body ; of the 
; same essence with the Father as to his God - 
\ head ; and of the name essence with us as to his 
j manhood ; in all things like us, sin excepted ; bc- 
| gotten of the Father from all eternity as to his 

Godhead ; and of Maiy, the mother of God, in these 
i last days, for us and for our salvation as to his man- 
hood ; recognized as one Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten ; of two natures, unconfounded, unchanged, 
undivided, inseparable; the distinction of natures, 
not all done away by the union, but rather the pe- 
culiarity of each nature preserved and combining 
into one substance; not separated or divided into 
two persons, but one Son, Only-begotten God, the 
Word! the Lord Jesus Christ ; as the prophets l>efore 
taught concerning him, so he the Lord Jesus Christ 
hath taught us, and the creed of the Fatliers hath 
transmitted to us.” 

From the period when this decree was passed by 
the council of Chalcedo* the Eutychin ns gradually 
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departed from the peculiar views of Eutyches, and ; 
therefore laid aside the name which they had de- 
rived from him, and assumed the more appropriate ; 
designation of Monop}ty$iU& } which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of Christ ! 
were so united os to constitute one nature. Tin? 
controversies which ensued were attended whh the 
must disastrous results to the Oriental church. At 
first the contest raged in Egypt and Palestine, hut ; 
soon extended far and wide over the whole of the i 
East. To settle the manifold dissensions which were - 
disturbing both church and state, the Emperor Zeno, j 
a. n. 48S!, offered to the contending parties the formu- j 
la of concord, known by the name of the Htmotmm, ; 
in which In* fully recognized the doctrines of the 1 
council of Chalcedon, without alluding at all to that ! 
body ; and atr.rming that these doctrines wero cm* | 
braced by the members of the true church, ho called j 
upon all Christians to unite on tluH solo lathis, and j 
“anathematizes every person who has thought or j 
thinks otherwise, either now or at any other time, ! 
whether at Chalcedon, or in any other synod what* 1 
ever, but more especially the aforesaid persons, Nos- I 
tori us, and such as embrace their sentiments.” In ! 
Egypt the Honoticon was extensively adopted, but ■ 
the bishops of Rome were opposed to it, ami had \ 
sufficient intluenee to render it generally ineffi- : 
ciont. j 

Among those who subscribed this formula of con- \ 
cord was Peter Moggus, bishop of Alexandria, whose ! 
conduct iu doing so roused a considerable part of the ! 
Monophysites, who had hitherto acknowledged him I 
as their leader and head, to renounce him altogether ; 
in that capacity, thus acquiring for themselves the j 
name of Acki’iiam (which see). To this zealous j 
party of the Monophysites, the Emperor Justinian ' 
was violently opposed, and published what is known j 
as Justinian ’s creed, in which he defined the Catholic 
faith as established by the first four genoml councils 1 
— those of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, mid Chal- 
endon, mid condemned the opposite errors. This j 
document, instead of settling the controversy, only ’ 
agitated the church still more severely, and the em- ; 
peror found it necessary to refer the matter to a gen- j 
oral council. He accordingly assembled what is j 
called the fifth general council at Constantinople, in 
the year 653, which was attended almost exclusively 
by Eastern bishops, who gave their sanction to the 
views of the emjHiror. Vigilius, the Roman pontiff, J 
refused to assent to the decrees of thin council, and 1 
was in consequence banished ; nor was he allowed to 
return from exile until he yielded to the wishes of 
the emperor. Pelagius and the subsequent Roman 
pontiffs accepted these decrees; but neither popes 
nor emperors could prevail upon many of the West- 
ern bishops to give their sanction to the decrees of a 
council in which they had taken no part, and which 
seemed at once to attack the authority of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and to favour the Monophysites. 
On this account the churches of I stria, and several 
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other churches of the Went, renounced the fellow- 
ship of the Roman church. 

The Emperor Justinian, towards the eud of hi* 
reign, carried his support of the Monophysite party 
to a height by extending Kis favour to the Aphthar- 
TODOCJTftB (which see), more especially as he was 
strongly inclined to favour the most extravagant ex- 
pressions, provided they indicated that the human 
attributes of Christ were entirely absorbed in the 
Divine. But while preparing, by another edict, to 
make this new form of Monophysite doctrine a law, 
the evils which were thus threatening the whole 
Oriental church were suddenly averted by the death 
of the emperor A. d. 565. 

Throughout his whole life Justinian had used 
his utmost efforts to reunite the Monophysites with 
the Catholic church, but so far was he from be- 
ing successful in these attempts, that the breach was 
every day becoming wider ; and the later dominion 
of the "Arabians, who particularly favoured the Moiio- 
physites, rendered the breach incurable. In Egypt 
they had made an open separation from the Catholic 
church, and chosen another patriurch. To this day 
they continue under the name of the Coptic church, 
with which the Ethiopian church has always been 
connected. The Christians in Armenia also adopted 
Monophysite opinions, which they still retain, and 
are only separated from the other Monophysite 
churches by peculiar customs, the most remarkable 
of which are their use of unmixed wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, and their observance of the day of Epiphany 
as the festival of the birth and baptism of Jesus. 
In Syria and Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the 
Monophysites had nearly become extinct by perse- 
cution towards the close of the sixth century, when 
Jacob Baradwus revived their churches, and supplied 
them with pastors. Hence it was that from this 
date the Syrian Monophysites received the name of 
| the Jacowte Church (which see), while the term 
, Jacobites was sometimes applied to the whole Mono- 
| physite party. 

! MONOTHEISTS (Gr. monos , one only, and tkeos } 

! God), those who believe in one only God, ns opposed 
! to Folytheiat8 } who acknowledge a plurality of gods. 

| In all the different mythologies of the various nations 
on the faee of the earth, we find, amid their number- 
; less gods and goddesses with which they people 
heaven, earth, aud air, an invariable recognition of one 
Supreme Being, the author and governor of all thingB. 
All the ancient nations appear in the early periods 
of their existence to have believed in the existence of 
one infinite God, and no more than one. The farther 
i back we trace the history of nations, we find more 
! evident traces of the pure worship of the One 
i Infinite and Eternal Jehovah. There is no doubt 
j that all nations, except the Jews, were once poly- 
| theists, and this establishes the great truth, fShat 
j whatever the light of nature may teach, it is to Re^ 
j volation that we owe the knowledge of the exist- 
■ Slice and tire unity of God, 
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MONO THELITES (Gr. mono*, one only, and : 
thelema , the will), a sect which arose in the sevent! ! 
century, out of a well-meant but unsuccessful at* | 
tempt on the jiart of the Emperor Heradius to re ! 
concile the Monophysites to the Greek church, r 
Anxious to terminate the controversy, he ctmsultfed ! 
with one of the leading men among the Armenian 
Monophysites, and with Sergius, patriarch of Con 
stantinople, and at their suggestion he issued a de- 
cree A. D, 630, that the doctrine should henceforth 
be held and inculcated without prejudice to the truth 
or to the authority of the Council of Chalcedon, that 
after the union of the two natures in the Person ot 
Christ Jesus, there was but one will, and one opera- 
tion of will. Ileraclius lmd no wish to make this 
formulary universal in the church, but simply to 
introduce it into those provinces where the Mono- 
physites chiefly prevailed, and thus, if possible, to 
effect a union. The plan succeeded in the me of 
the two patriarchs of the East, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
and Athanasius of Antioch, the former of whom held 
a council which solemnly confirmed the decree of the 
Emperor. The intention of Cyrus was to gain over 
the Severians and the Theodosians, who composed a 
large part of the Christians of Alexandria, and to 
accomplish this important object, lie considered it 
the most effectual plan to set forth the doctrine of 
ono will and one operation. In several canons, ac 
cordingly, of the council ar Alexandria, ho spoke of ! 
one single tbeandric operation in Christ, yet for the 
sake of peace he refrained from affirming either one 
or two wills and operations. This step, though 1 
taken with the best intentions, gave occasion after- j 
wards to the most violent theological contests. 

Sophronius, a monk of Palestine, who had been ! j 
present at the council of Alexandria, called by Cy- j j 
rus A. v. 633, offered the most strenuous opposition, » ' 
though standing atone and unsupported, to the article ! 
which related to one will in Christ. Next year j 
having been promoted to the high office of patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he took occasion, in the circular letters ; 
to the other patriarchs announcing his consecration, ( 
to condemn the Monothelites, aud to show, by a host 
of quotations from the .Fathers, that the doctrine of ! 
two wills and two operations in Christ was the only { 
true doctrine. Sergius of Constantinople, dreading i 
the increased influence which Sophronius was likely 
to exercise from the elevated position which he now 
occupied, endeavoured to gain over as a counter- 
poise, Honorius the Roman pontiff, who, although 
Romish writers are reluctant to admit it, was induced 
openly to declare in favour of Monothelite doctrine, 
since there could be no conflict between the human 
and the divine will in Christ, as in the case of the 
world, in consequence of the presence of sin. 

The controversy was now carried on with great 
seal and earnestness in various parts of the Christian 
world. Heradius, dreading the political effects of 
these theological disputes, published a. d. 638 as 
Ecthksis (which see),^drawn up by Sergius, is 
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which, while the most tolerant sentiments were ex* 
pressed towards those who held the doctrine of a 
twofold will, the llonothelites were nevertheless 
spoken of in the most indulgent and favourable 
terms. This new law met with the Approval of 
many in the East, and it was expressly confirmed by 
a synod convened by Sergius. But in Northern 
Africa and Italy the edict of the Emperor was re- 
jected, and in a council held by John IV. at Home, 
the doctrine of the Mooothelites was publicly con - 
doomed. In Constantinople the Edheri* was still 
regarded as law, even after the death of Ilcrarlins in 
a. D. 641. But the controversy, instead of being 
lulled by this imperial edict, only waxed more fierce 
and vehement. At length, in a. d. 648, the Empe- 
ror Constans published a new edict under the name 
of the Type, by which the Eclhests was annulled, 
silence was enjoined on both the contending parties 
in regard to one will, and also in regard to one ope- 
ration of will in Christ. This attempt forcibly to 
still the voice of controversy on a point of theologi- 
cal doctrine, was productive of no other effect but 
that of increased irritation. The* monks viewed 
silence on such an occasion ah a crime, and hence 
they prevailed on Martin l., bihliop of Homo, to 
summon a council. This assembly, called the l^atc- 
ran Council, consisting of one hundred and five 
bishops, met at Home and passed twenty canons 
anathematizing both the Ecthms And the Type , and 
likewise all patrons of the Monothelites. In these 
canons the doctrine of the twofold will and opera- 
tion was clearly asserted, and the opposite opinion 
condemned. 

Pope Martin caused the decrees of the Latcraii 
Council to be published tlirougliout the Western 
Church, and sent a copy of them to tho Emperor 
Constans, with a request that lie would confirm 
them. This bold step on the port of the Homan 
Pontiff roused the indignation of the Emperor, who 
issued an hrder for the arrest of His Holiness, and his 
transportation to the island of Naxia.^. Thence lie 
was conveyed to Constantinople, where he under- 
went a judicial trial, and would have been condemned 
to die, had not the Emperor been prevailed upon to 
commute his punishment into banishment, to Cher* 
son, where he soon after died in great distress. 

Thus by measures of extreme severity did the 
Emperor compel the whole Eastern Church to ac- 
knowledge the Type, aud along with the adoption of 
this formulary the bishops of the principal cities 
combined the avowal and support of Monothelite 
doctrines. In the Romish church, on the contrary, 
zeal for the DyoOidUe doctrine was continually on 
the increase. A schism between the Eastern aud 
Western churches therefore seemed to be inevitable. 
Under Pope Adeodatcs, A. d. 677, matters came to a 
crisis. All intercourse ceased between the Pope of 
Rome and the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Emperor Constantinus Pogonatus was much dis- 
tressed St the division between the two churches, 
u. 


I and by his authority the sixth oecumenical council 
was assembled a. i>. 680 at Constantinople, for tho 
purpose of investigating the points in dispute. This, 
which is usually termed the council in Trullo, was 
the third of the general councils convened in Con- 
stantinople. The Emperor attended in person, and 
the argument between the Dyatiidito* and the Mono- 
thelites was conducted throughout several sessions 
with great ability. At length, however, a remark- 
able occurrence broke in upon the deliberations of 
the assembly, and turned the tables in favour of the 
supporters of one will in Christ. The incident to 
which wc refer, along with the effect which it pro- 
duced, is thus related by Ncanrlcr : u A inouk named 
Polychromes, from llcraclea, in Thrace, presented 
himself before the assembly. lie declared that a 
baud of men, clothed in while garments, had appear- 
ed to him, ami that in their midst was a man invested 
with indescriliahle glory: probably Christ was in- 
tended. This wonderful personage said to him, that 
those who did not confess tho one trill and the thean- 
dric energy , were no Christians. Ho also commanded 
him to seek tho emperor, and to exhort him to ro- 
Train from making or admitting any new doctrines. 
Tho monk then offered to provo the truth of tho 
principles which he advocated by a miracle, and to 
restore a dead man to life by means of a confession 
of faith embodying the Monothelite belief. It was 
considered necessary to accept his proposal, in order 
to prevent his imposing on the credulity of the peo- 
ple. The entire synod, and the highest officers ol 
state appeared, surrounded by a multitude of people, 
in an open place, into which a dead body was 
brought upon a bier decorated with silver ornaments. 
Polychronius laid his confession upon the corpse; 
and continued, for several hours, to whisper smoo- 
thing into its oar. At length he was obliged to 
acknowledge that he could not awake the dead. 
Loud were the clamours which burst forth from the 
people Against this ucw Hinioii Magus. But no such 
clamours could weaken the conviction formed in the 
depths of his mind, aud Polychronius remained firmly 
rtevoied to his error. By means of this Council, the 
doctrine of two wills, and two modes of operation in 
Christ, obtained a victory throughout the Eastern 
church. It was now made part of a new confession, 
and was carefully defended Against the conclusions 
which the Mono thelites endeavoured to draw from 
its principles. * Two wills, and two natural rnodea 
of operation united with each other, without opposi- 
tion and without confusion or change, so that no 
antagonism can be found to exist between them, but 
a constant subjection of the human will to the di- 
vine, 1 this was the foundation of the creed. An ana- 
thema was also pronounced upon the champions of 
Mouotbclitism, upon the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, and on Honorius, to defend whom some at- 
tempt bad been made by a skilful interpretation ol 
his words.** 

The anathema pronounced upon the MmoOutliltM 
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MONTANfSTS, 


by the Truliinn council did not succeed in destroy- 
‘iig the sect. Still further measures, therefore, were 
adopted to extinguish the heresy. The decrees of 
the sixth oecumenical council in reference to the dis- 
puted doctrine, were repeated by the second coun- 
cil in Trullo in A. d. 691, a council which, as it was 
; designed to complete the work of the two preceding 
i councils, the fifth and the sixth, is generally known 
■ by the immo of the Concilium Quiniaextum . In the 
your 711, the Monothelites received no small en- 
! coiiragcmunt from the succession to the imperial 
throne of Rardanes, or as he called himself, Philip- 
| pious, who was a zealous champion of their party. 
Under his presidency a council was held at Constan- 
tinople, which overthrew the decisions of the sixth 
j general council, and proposed a new symbol of faith 
| in favour of the Monotholitc doctrine. The reign of 
! llurdanes, however, lasted only two years, and his sue- 
' ecssor, Anastasias II., neutralized all that he had done 
in matters of religion during his brief imperial rule. 
Monothelit ism now retreated to the remote moun- 
tainous strongholds of Libanus and Anti Libanus, 
where it established itself among the Maroniten, 
who separated from tho Greek church, and subse- 
quently were able to maintain their independence 
against the Saracens. The Maronitc church for 
several centuries RppearB to have held Monothelite 
views, though the most learned of the modern Ma- 
ronites deny the charge, and it was not until they 
were reconciled with the Romish church in 1182, 
that they renounced the doctrines of the Monothc- 
lites. 

MONTANISTS, a Christian Beet which arose in 
Phrygia in the course of tho second century, deriving 
its name from an enthusiastic fanatic named Mon- 
tunus, who lived in the village of Ardaban on the 
houndary line between Phrygia and Mysia. The 
prevailing idea of the whole system was, that man 
is wholly passive, a mere machine, wrought upon by 
tho Divine Spirit, to which he bears the same rela- 
tion os tho lyro docs to the plectrum with which it 
was played. Not regarding the Divine word as ade- 
quate for the guidance of the church, Montanus at- 
tached the highest importance to the Paraclete, 
through whose indwelling operation in the bouI new 
revelations were imparted. Accordingly, ho taught 
that by this means many new positive precepts were 
imposed upon the church ; and hence the whole sect 
was characterised by a spirit of fanaticism and super- 
stition of the grossest kind. The leader of this strange 
body of enthusiasts was seised with occasional fits of 
ecstasy, in which he fancied himself under the in- 
fluence of a higher spirit, which enabled him to pre- 
dict tho approach of new persecutions, lie announ- 
ced the judgments impending over the persecutors of 
the church, the second coining of Christ, and the ap- 
; proaeh of the millennial reign. He alleged that he 
! was a divinely-commissioned prophet sent to elevate 
• the church to a higher stage of perfection than she 
had ever yet attained. In connexion with Montanos 


| there were two women, Priscilla and Maximilla, who 
claimed to be regarded as prophetesses. ( , 

Montaniam was clearly explained, and reduced to ! 
a system by Tertuliian, one of the most learned of 
the Latin fathers. He maintained that the doctrines 
of the church were immutable, but that the regula- 
tions of the church might be changed and improved 
by the progressive teachings of the Paraclete, 
according to the exigencies of the times To com- 
municate these instructions, the church was believed 
to enjoy the extraordinary guidance of the prophets 
awakened by the Paraclete, who were regarded aa 
successors of tho apostles in the possession of mira- 
culous gifts. Those who followed the teaching of j 
the Holy Ghost speaking through the medium of the i 
new prophetB, were considered as constituting the j 
church properly so CAlled. Nor was the possession 
of the gifts of the Spirit confined to one class only, 
but belonged to Christians of every condition and 
sex without distinction. The Montanistic notion o( 
inspiration was that of an ecstatic condition in which 
the individual was thrown into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, speaking under tho exclusive agency of 
the Holy Spirit, without fully understanding what 
they announced : 44 States,” says Neander, 14 some- 
what akin to what occurred in pagan divination, 
phenomena like tho magnetic and somnambulist 
appearances occasionally presented in the pagan 
cultus, mixed in with the excitement of Christian 
feelings. Those Christian females who were thrown 
into ecstatic trances during the time of public wor- 
ship, were not only consulted about remedies for 
bodily diseases, but also plied with questions con- 
cerning tho invisible world. In Tertullian’s time, 
there was one at Carthage, who, in her states of 
ccstAcy, imagined herself to be in the society of 
Christ and of angels. The matter of her visions cor- 
responded to what she had just heard read from the 
holy scriptures, what was said in the Psalms tliat 
had been sung, or in the prayers that had been 
offered. At the conclusion of the service, and after 
the dismission of the charch, she was made to relate 
her visions, from which men sought to gain informa- 
tion v^bout things of the invisible world, aa, for 
example, about the nature of the soul.” 

he Montanists, following out their principles as 
to the progressive development of church ordinances, 
introduced a number of new precepts, chiefly bear- 
ing on the ascetic life. Fasting, which had hitherto 
been voluntary on the stationary days, that is, on 
Thursday and Friday, was prescribed as a law for all 
Christians. It was held also to be imperative on all 
Christians to practise a partial fiut during three 
weeks of the year. Believers were encouraged to 
long for martyrdom. "Let it sot be your wish," 
they were told, “ to die on your beds, in the pains of 
childbed, or in debilitating fever; but desire to die 
es martyrs, that He may be glorified who suffered 
for you.” Celibacy was held in high estimation 
among the Montanists, but at the same tune they 
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gave j»eculiar prominence to marriage as a spiritual 
union, and hence they regarded it as belonging to 
the essence of a truly Christian marriage, tliat it 
should be celebrated in the church in tho name of 
Christ. Carrying out this view of the marriage 
union, they would allow of no second marriage after 
the death of the first husband or the first wife, 
reckoning as they did that marriage being an indis- 
soluble union in the spirit, not in tho flesh alone, 
was destined to endure beyond the grave. 

Prom the peculiar rigidity of many of their prac- 
tices, the Montanists considered themselves to be 
the only genuine Christians. They did not, how- 
ever for some time separate from the church, hut 
wished only to bo viewed as the spiritual portion of 
the church. At length they proceeded to form and 
propagate themselves as a distinct sect, called Cato - 
Phrygians, from the country in which they had their 
origin ; and also Pepuzians , because Montanus taught 
that at Popuza in Phrygia the millennial reign of 
Christ would begin, this place being the New Jeru- 
salem spoken of in the Book of Revelation. Ter- 
tullian calls those who hold Montanist views, the 
Spiritual; while he denominates those who oppose 
their opinions, the Carnal . Amidst the changes 
which this sect introduced was an alteration of the 


form of baptism, the ordinance being administered 
by them, as St. Basil alleges, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Montanus or Priscilla. This al- 
teration may have arisen from an idea which Mon- 
tanus inculcated upon his followers, tliat he himself 
was the Holy Ghost. Hence the council of Lao- 
dicea decreed that all Montanists who should ret uni 
to the Catholic church Bhould be rebaptized. A 
decree to the same effect was passed by the first 
general council of Constantinople. Jerome alleges 
tliat the Montanists, thongh professing to believe in 
the Trinity, were in reality Sabellians, believing in 
only one person in the Godhead, but under different 
manifestations, which they called Persons. Philas- 
trius declares it to have been a practice foAowed by 
the Montanists, that they baptized men after death, 
when the ordinance had been neglected during life. 
The same author also affirms that they administered 
the eucharist to the dead under similar .circum- 
stances. From the opinion which they held that 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were communi- 
cated indiscriminately to Christina of all conditions 
and o^both sexes, they allowed women to preach, and 
to Md offices in the church, some being bishops, 
angother presbyters. 

bA^rowardi the end of the second, or according to 
wrhexa, the beginning of the third century, the cv 
timvaganoe of the Montanists, and of some belong- 
ing to the true duirch who had imbibed their prin- 
ciples, brought upon Christiana generally the chaige 
of disaffection to the civil power. Accordingly, 
Severn*, the Roman Emperor, whose reign had 
hitherto been tolerant, changed his policy, and is- 
suing an edict against proselytism, commenced a 


persecution of the church wliich he continued with- 
out intermission till his death. 

MONTENEGRINE CHURCH, a section of the 
Greek Church, including 60,000 inhabitants of a 
mountain district in the south of Albania. This 
church is under the direction of the Most Holy gov- 
erning Synod of Russia, and though professedly be- 
longing to the Oriental Church, it is tolerated in the 
maintenance of several practices in which it differs 
from that church, particularly in rejecting images, 
crucifixes, and pictures. The Montenegrins* enter- 
tain a deep rooted aversion to the Pope of Rome, 
and also to their neighbours the Turks. When a 
Roman Catholic applies for admission into their 
church, they invariably doom it necessary to re-bap- 
tize him before admission. 

MONTFOIIT (A Sect at). In the eleventh ccn 
tury a m\ stic Christian sect appeared in the north 
of Italy, having its headquarters at Montfort, in the 
neighbourhood of Turin. When discovered by 
Ilcribcrt, archbishop of Milan, it was presided over 
by one Gerhard, whom he summoned to give an 
account of himself. The account, which lie gave of 
his views, however, was far from satisfactory. The 
Son of God, he said, is the soul, beloved, enlightened 
of God; the Holy Spirit is the devout and true 
understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. The birth 
of Jesus from the Virgin, and his conception by the 
Iloly Ghost, denotes tho birth of tho divine life in 
the soul, by means of a right understanding of the 
Scriptures, proceeding from a divine light which in 
designated by tho Holy Spirit. Thus in the view of 
the sect at Montfort, persons denoted things, ami 
the whole history of Christ was a myth, intended to 
lie a symbol of the development of the divine life in 
each individual man. They held that all Christians 
had one only priest from whom they received the 
forgiveness of sin, and thoy acknowledged no other 
sacrament than his absolution, thus rejecting bap- 
tism and tho Lord’s Supper. They refused to ad- 
mit of any other marriage than a spiritual union 
between the parties, which they believed would lead 
to a spiritual progeny, so that in course of lime men 
would cease to inherit a carnal nature They held 
that Christians ought to lead a life of prayer and 
abstinence and poverty. The reproach and persecu- 
tion which they endured on account of their doc- 
trines they bore with cheerful submission, believing 
them to be judgments inflicted by God for their past 
sins, and designed to purify their souls, fitting them 
for the society of the blessed in heaven. Those, 
therefore, who were denied the privilege of dying as 
martyrs, died cheerfully under self-inflicted tortures 
No sooner had this mystical sect attracted notice, 
than they were visited with severe persecution, 
great numbers of them being doomed to perish at 
the stake. 

MONTH. The word used by the Hebrews to 
denote a month, in early times, was hhadmk, which 
signifies a new moon, as the month began with ths 
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new moon, and indeed the change# of that luminary 
wjom to have afforded the fir at measure of time. 
After the Israelite# left Kgypt they had two modes 
of reckoning months; the one civil, the other sacred. 
While the Jews were in the land of Canaan they 
regulated the months by the appearance of the moon. 
As soon as they saw the moon they began the 
month. Persons were stationed on tlio tops of high 
mountains to watch the first appearance of the new 
moon, which was immediately intimated to the san- 
hedrim, and public notice given by sounding trum- 
pet# or lighting beacons in conspicuous places so as 
to be seen throughout the whole country, or dc* 
.^patching messengers in all directions to make the 
announcement. Since the dispersion the Jews liavo 
regulated their months and years by astronomical 
calculations. The present Jewish calendar was set- 
tled by Rabbi Hillel about the middle of the fourth 
century. It is founded on a combination of lunar 
And solar periods: ‘‘That the festival of the new- 
moon,” says Mr. Allen, “might be celebrated as 
nearly as possible on the day of the moon’s conjunc- 
tion with the sun, the months contain alternately, 
for the most part, twenty-nine and thirty days. But 
each lunation containing more than twenty-nine days 
And a half, the excess renders it necessary to allot, 
in some years, thirty days to two successive months. 
The year is never begun on the first, fourth , or svctfi 
day of the week. This circumstance causes further 
variations in the lengths of some of the months. 
The months in which these variations take place are 
the second and third, Marchcsvan and Chisleu; 
which contain, sometimes twenty-nine days each, 
sometimes thirty days each; and sometimes there 
are twenty-nine days in the former and thirty in the 
latter.” Among the ancient Egyptians the hiero- 
glyphic signifying month was represented by tho 
crescent of the moon. 

MONTH’S MIND, a solemn office in the Roman 
Catholic Church, for the repose of the soul, per- 
formed one month after decease. # 

MONTOLIVETENSES, the monks of Mount 
Olivet, an order of religious in the Romish church, 
which originated in a. i>. 1407, and was confirmed 
by Pope Gregory XII. They resided on a hill, 
which they called Mount Olivet, professed the Rule 
f St. Benedict, and wore as the habit of their order 
a white dress. 

MOON-WORSHIP. In Eastern nations gen- 
erally, and among the Hebrews more especially, 
the Moon was more extensively worshipped than 
the Sun. Moses wants the Israelites, in Deut. iv. 
19, xvii. 3, against the idolatrous worship of this, as 
well as tho other heavenly bodies. There is a re- 
ference also in Job xxii. 26, 27, to the same species 
of worship, “If I beheld the sun when it shined, or 
the moon walking in brightness ; and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand.” In the Old Testament Scriptures the Moon 
is sometimes called the Queen of Heaven, and to 


| this divine luminary the Hebrews offered cakeq 
i made libations, and burned incense, customs to whici 
we find an allusion in Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17, 19. The 
goddess Asfdaroth or Astatic, worshipped by the 
Zidonians, is supposed to have been the Moon, who 
was represented among the Phoenicians by an 
effigy having the head of An ox with horns, perhaps 
resembling a crescent. Her worship is uniformly 
joined with that of Baal or the Sun. A feast in 
honour of Astartd was held every new moon, which 
was called the feast of Hecate. We learn from Sir 
John G. Wilkinson, that “The Egyptians represented 
their moon os a male deity, like the German Mood 
and Monat, or the Lunus of the Latins ; and it t# 
worthy of remark, thAt Hie same custom of calling it 
male is retained in the East to tho present day, 
while the Sun is considered female, as in the language 
of the Germans. Thoth is usually represented as a 
human figure with the head of an Ibis, holding a 
tablet and a pen or palm- branch in his hands ; and in 
his character of Lunus he lias sometimes a man’s 
face with the crescent of the moon upon his head, 
supporting a disk, occasionally with the addition of 
an ostrich feather; which last appears to connect 
him with Ao or with Tlunei.” Plutarch says that 
there were some who scrupled not to declare Isis to 
he tho moon, and to say that such statues of hers 
as were homed, were made in imitation of the cres- 
cent ; and that her black habit sets forth her disap- 
pearing and eclipses. The Israelites appear to have 
learned the practice of Moon-worship from the 
Phoenician# and Canaan it cs. The ancient ArabiRu# 
also worshipped this planet under the name of Alt- 
hit, the Greeks under that of Artemis , and the Ro- 
mans of Diana. 

The moon was considered by many of the ancient 
heathen nations as having a peculiar influence over 
the affairs of men. Hence, as we learn from 
Lucian, it was laid down by Lyourgus as an estab- 
lished rule among the Spartans, that no military ex- 
pedition should be undertaken except when the moon 
was at the full. The Zend-Abesta of the ancient 
Persians reckons the Moon not among the deities, 
but among the Amschaspands or seven archangels of 
the heavenly hierarchy. Mani was the Moon- god 
of the Scandinavian Edda. The moon lias different 
Bexe# in different mythologies. In Hebrew it is 
sometimes mole, when it is called Yarraeh , and at 
other times female, when it receives the name of 
Lebanah . This was the Mm of the Syrians, Cappa- 
docians, and Lydians, the cock of Freya, and the 
Moon-god of the Lithuanians and ancient Sclavo- 
nians. 

MOQUAMOS, the name gives to the temples of 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the island of Socotra, 
off Cape Guardafui, on the east coast of Africa, The 
pagan islanders worship the Moon as the great 
parent of all things. For this purpose 'hey resort 
to their Moquamos, which are very small and low 9 
while the entrance is such that a person requires to 
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•*oop almost to die ground before he can find his 
way into the saered plane. Here a number of strange 
ceremonies are performed in honour of the Moon 
by the Hodamos, as their priests are called. 

MORABITES, a Mohammedan sect, who are 
chiefly found in Africa. They arose about the eighth 
century, having been originated by Mohaidin, the 
last son of Hossein, who was the second son of Ali, 
Mohammed's son-in-law. They live dually in se- 
questered places, like monks, either separately or in 
small societies, following many practices utterly op- 
posed to the Koran. They are licentious in their 
habits, and on occasions of festivity they sing verses 
in honour of Ali and his son Hossein, and amuse the 
company with their dances, which are conducted 
with the most boisterous vehemence until utterly 
exhausted they are carried away by some of their 
disciples to their solitary residences. 

MORALITIES, a kind of allegorical represents-, 
lions of virtues or vices, which were accustomed to 
be made by the ecclesiastics of the middle ages, in 
order to instruct the people, who, being very igno- 
rant and unable to read, were LImib taught many 
truths which they could not otherwise havo learned. 
The MordUtm were so coutrived os to exhibit virtue 
in the mo8t favourable, and vice in the most odious 
aspect. 

MORAVIAN CHURCH. The members of this 
church commonly assume to themBdves the name 
of the United Brethren. They are a continuation of 
the ancient Bohemian Church, which, after being al- 
most annihilated by sore persecution, was revived by 
Count Zinzendorf in the eighteenth century, its 
commencement was truly a day of small things. Ten 
individuals in 1722 were permitted to sottle on a por- 
tion of the lands belonging to the Count, and the 
small colony thus formed was called “ Herrnhut, 1 ' as 
being situated on the declivity of a hill called Hutberg. 
This Christian community rapidly increased in num- 
bers, and in the course of five years it had risen to five 
hundred persons. It was proposed by some to form 
a combination with the Lutheran church ; but hav- 
ing appealed to the lot, it was decided tluit they 
should contiuue a distinct Society. Accordingly, 
under the guidance of Count Zinzendo/f, certain 
articles of faith and rules of discipline were agreed 
upon as the basis on which the Society should rest ; 
and to the furtherance of the interests of this 4 Uni- 
tes Fratrum,’ as it was termed, its pious founder 
from that time forward devoted his whole life, pro- 
perty, and energy. Their doctrines were, and still 
are, in harmony with those of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

At a general synod of the Brethren held at Barby 
in 1775, the following statement of principles was 
adopted: “The chief doctrine to which the Church 
of the Brethren adheres, and which we must pre- 
serve as an invaluable treasure committed unto us, 
is thfe— that by ills sacrifice far sin made by Jesus 
Christ, and by that atone, grace and deliverance from 


biu are to be obtained for all mankind. We will 
therefore, without lessening the importance of any 
other article of the Christian feith, steadfastly main- 
tain the following five points 

“ 1. The doctrine of the universal depravity o! 
man ; tlrnt there is no health in man, and that, since 
the fall, he has no power whatever left to help him- 
self. 

u 2. The doctrine of the divinity of Christ : that 
God, the creator of all things, was manifest in the 
flesh, And reconciled us to himself; that he is beforo 
all things, and that by him all things consist. 

44 3. The doctrine of the atonement and satisfac- 
tion mado for us by Jesus Christ : that he was de- 
livered for our offences, ami raised again for our 
justification: and that, by his merits alone, we re- 
ceive freely tho forgiveness of sin and sanctification 
in soul and body. 

“4. Tho doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and tho ope- 
rations of Ilia grace : that it is Ho who worketh in 
us conviction of sin, faith in Jesus, and pureiiosa in 
heart. 

14 5. The doctrine of the fruits of faith : that faith 
must evidence itself by willing obedience to thv 
commandments of God, from love and gratitude." 

Within their pale the United Brethren include 
three different modifications of sentiment, tho Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, and the Moravian, the last ot 
which includes all other Protestant denominations. 
They object to bo culled a sect or denomination, 
because thejr union is founded on great general prin- 
ciples belonging to Christianity as such, and the 
only peculiarities which they have, refer exclusively 
to conduct and discipline. Having become quietly 
located at Herrnhut, the rights and regulations of 
the congregation wero confirmed by grants from the 
sovereign. A second settlement of tho Brethren 
was set on foot by Bohemian refugees in 1742 at 
Niesky, near Gorlitz in Upper Lusatia, where a 
Moravian classical school is established. Other set- 
tlements of the Brethren wore commenced in 1743 
and 1744 at^Unadonherg, Gnadenfrey and Neusalz 
iu Lower Silesia; at KIpinwelke in Upper Lusatia 
in 175G ; and at Gnadenfold in Upper Silesia, in 
1780, by a special grant from the sovereign. At 
the last-mentioned place there is a college, where 
young men are educated for the ministry both At 
home and atiroad. Congregations of the Brethren 
were also established in Saxony, Prussia, and oilier 
parts of Germany. The first settlements both iu 
England and in the United States were made about 
1742. 

At an early period in the history of the Moravian 
Brethren, they undertook the holy enterprise of pro* 
pagating the gospel among heathen nations. Count 
Zinzendorf, though a man ef rank and wealth, de- 
voted himself to the office of the ministry, and his 
whole estate to the diffusion of Christianity in con- 
nection with the Brethren's Church. Having been 
through false accusations banished from Saxony, on 
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quitting the kingdom, he remarked, u Now we muat 
collect a Congregation of Pilgrims, and train labour- 
ers to go forth into ail the world and preach Christ 
and his salvation." Accordingly, from this time lie 
was constantly surrounded with a goodly company 
of godly men, who were preparing for the service of 
the church either in homo ministerial, or foreign 
missionary work. These persons, who constituted 
the Congregation of Pilgrims, followed the Count in 
all his changes of residence. The missions of the 
United Brethren had their origin in a providential 
circumstance, which directed their attention to the 
| condition of slaves in the West Indies. In 1731 
the Count happened to reside in Copenhagen, where 
some of his domestics became acquainted with a 
negro named Anthony, who told them of the suffer- 
ings of the slaves on the island of St. Thomas, and 
of their earnest desire for religious instruction. The 
Count was deeply affected with the statements of 
Anthony, and on his return to Ilernihut, he made 
them known to his congregation ; and such was the 
interest thereby excited in behalf of tho slaves in the 
West Indies, that in the following year two of the 
Brethren were despatched as missionaries to the Dan- 
ish West India islands. These self-denied heralds of 
tho cross went forth resolved to Bubmit to be them- 
selves euslavcd if such a stop should be necessary in 
order to gain access to tbe slaves ; and though no 
such painful sacrifice was required of them, they still 
maintained tliomselvos by manual labour under a 
tropical sun, embracing every opportunity of con- j 
versing with and instructing the heathen. The spi- 
rit which animated these holy men in the first 
missionary enterprise of the Uuited Brethrcu, has 
boon uniformly characteristic of their missionaries in 
all quarters of tho world. Tho Qreenland mission, 
which lias received so many tokens of the Divine 
favour, was commenced in 1733. There, as every- 
where else, the grand aim of the Moravians has been 
to make known among the heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, Their motto is, “ To humble the 
sinner, to exalt the Saviour, and to promote holi- 
ness." 

The general superintendence of tho Moravian 
missions is vested in the synods of the church ; but 
as the synods meet only occasionally, the elders 1 
conference has the oversight of the missions. The 
Brethren’s Church has no permanent fund for mis- 
sions. They are maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, collected mostly at stated times in their con- 
gregations; and also by the many female, young 
men’s, and juvenile missionary societies in the church. 
To these also are added many liberal donations from 
the members of other Christian communities, particu- 
larly from members of the Church of England. Mo- 
ravian missions are in active operation in Greenland, 
Labrador, the Danish West India Islands, Jamaica* 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tobago, Surinam, 
South Africa, Australia, and the North American 
Indians. The number of labourers in the present 


missionary field, which includes 72 stations, amounts 
to 159 males, and 131 females. No church indeed has 
surpassed the Moravians in seal, perseverance, and 
energy in prosecuting the great work of Christian 
missions. 

In all their operations, whether home or foreign, 
the Brethren seek to be regulated by a supreme re- 
gard to the will of God, and hence they endeavour 
to test the purity of their purposes by referring 
them to tbe light of the Divine word. Ao a society, 
all their movements are submitted to this test ; and 
if in any case they are at a loss how to act, they are 
in the habit of using the lot, humbly hoping that 
God will guide them rightly by its decision. In 
former times no marriage could take place without 
the consent of the olders, who, when they were 
at a loss whether to give or to withhold their ap 
proval, had recourse to the lot. This custom, how- 
ever, is abandoned, and the consent of the elders is 
never denied, whero the parties are of good moral 
character. 

The Moravian church is episcopal in its mode of 
government, and the bishops claim to be in regular 
descent from those of the ancient Bohemian church, 
which has been described under the article Hussite*. 
The different orders of the clergy among the Bre 
thren are bishops, presbyters, and deacons, th« 
bishops alone having the power of ordination. 
Every church is divided into three classes : (1.) The 
catechumen * t comprising the children of the brethren 
and adult converts ; (2.) The communicants, who are 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and are regarded as 
members of the church ; and (3.) The perfect, consist- 
ing of those who have persevered for some time in a 
course of true piety. From this last class are cho- 
sen in every church, by a plurality of votes, the 
olders, who are from three to eight in number. Every 
congregation is directed by a board of elders, which 
is tormed, “ Hie Elders’ Conference of the Congre- 
gation ; ” whose office it is to watch over that con- 
gregation with reference to the doctrine, walk, and 
conversation of all its members, the concerns of the 
choirs, and of each individual person. The distinc- 
tion of choirs refers to the difference of age, sex, and 
station. Boys and girls above, and under, twelve 
years of age are considered as belonging to separate 
choirs ; and the difference in the station of life con- 
stitutes the distinction between the single, married, 
and widowed choirs. Each choir has its particular 
meetings, besides those of the whole congregation. 
In every congregation there is a committee of over- 
seers appointed, whose duty it is to watch over the 
domestic affairs, and the means of outward subsist- 
ence of the people, and to settle all differences 
among the members. The elders are bound to visit 
each family once in tiuree months, and to report to 
tbe pastor whether or not family worship is regu- 
larly maintained, and whether each member of the 
family is acting in accordance with the Christian 
profession. It is also their duty to visit the sick 
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add to assist the poor brethren with money contri- 
buted by tho members of the church. 

The management of the general affairs of the Mo- 
ravian church is committed to a board of elders 
• appointed by the general synods, which assemble at 

1 irregular intervals, varying from seven to twelve 
| years. One of these boards, which is stationary at 
Ilemihnt, maintains a general supervision over the 
whole Society; wliile the others arc local, being con- 
nected with particular congregations. There are 
female elders, who attend at the hoards, but they 
do not vote. “ The synods,” says Mr. Condor, 44 are 
composed of the bishops with their co-bishops, tho 
civil seniors, and 4 such servants of the church ami 
of the congregations of the Brethren as are called to 
the synod by the former Elders* Conference, Ap- 
pointed by tho previous synod, or commissioned to 
attend it, as deputies from particular congregations 
together with (iu Germany) the lords or ladies of thfe 
manors, or proprietors of the land on which regular 
settlements arc erocted, provided they be members 
of the Unity. Several female elders aIbo are usually 
} present at tho synods, in order that, in tho delibera- 
tions referring to the female part of the congrega- 
tions, the needful intelligence may be obtained from 
them ; but they have no votes. Sometimes, several 
hundred persons attend these meetings. All the 
transactions of the synod are committed to writing, 
and communicated to the several congregations. 

| From one synod to another, the direction of the cx- 
! tcrnal and internal affairs of the Church of the 
| Brethren is committed to a board consisting of bish- 
1 ops and ciders chosen by the synod, and individually 
' confirmed by lot, which bears the name of 4 The 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity of the Brethren.”' 

The ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper 
are administered in nearly the same way as in other 
Protestant churches. In baptism, however, both 
the witnesses and the minister bless the infant with 
laying on of hands, immediately after the rite has 
been performed. The Lord’s Supper is ^celebrated 
in regular settlements of the Brethren every four 
weeks, on Saturday evening ; and in other places on 
every fourth Sabbath. After the bread has been 
consecrated, the deacons distribute it amopg the 
communicants standing, who hold it in their hands 
until the distribution is completed ; .after which it is 
eaten by all at once, in a kneeling posture. The 
consecrated cup is also given from one to the other 
standing, until all have partaken of it. Absolution 
is implored of the Lord in fellowship before the com- 
munion, and sealed with the holy kiss of peace. 

In the churches of the Moravian Brethren a Li- 
tany is regularly used as part of the morning’s ser- 
vice on the Lord’s Pay; but the minuter occasion- 
ally uses extemporary prayer. Singing and instru- 
mental music ate regarded as very important parts 
of Divine worship ; sometimes services are held 
which are etclusively devoted to such exercises. 
Love feasts, in imitation of the Agape s of the early 

Christian Church, are occasionally celebrated by the 
Brethren. The pidilumim or f&twathmg was for- 
merly observed in some Moravian congregations be- 
fore partaking of the communion ; but now it is 
practised only at particular times, as on Maunday 
Thursday, by the whole congregation, and ou somo 
other occasions in the choirs. This ceremony is per- 
formed by each sex separately, accompanied with 
the singing of suitable hymns. In the Brethren’s 
Societies on the Continent, the sexes, previous to 
marriage, occupy separate establishments, called re- 
spectively the 44 Singlo Brethren’s Houses," and 

4< Single Sisters’ Houses," each establishment being 
under the control of a male or female elder, who en- 
deavours to instruct and train the inmates. 

On a dying bed tho Brethren generally invite the 
attendance of one or more elders, who sook to pre- 
pare them for their departure by prayer and singing 
a portion of a hymn, with imposition of hands. 
When the body is carried out to burial, it is Accom- 
panied by the whole congregation, as well as by 
the pAstor, who delivers an address at tho grave. 
Easter morning is devoted to a solemnity of a pe- 
culiar kind. At sunrise tho congregation assem- 
bles in the burial-ground; a service, accompanied 
by music, is performed, and a solemn commemora- 
tion is made of all those by name who have, In the 
course of tho previous year, deported this life from 
among the mcm!>crs of tho congregation. 

The church government of the Moravians is of a 
mixed character. It is partly Episcopal, as we have 
scon, having bishops, in whom is vested the power 
of ordination; it is partly Presbyterian, each con- 
gregation having a board of ciders, who are subordi- 
nate to a general board or conference of elders, who 
Again are subordinate to the general synod, which is 
tho supreme court of the whole church; it is partly 
Congregational, the discipline of the church being 
more especially of this character. (Sec I>J8C J PUNK.) 

Colonies of Moravians, formed on the plan of tho 
parent society, arc found in different parts of Ger- 
many, England, Holland, and America, all, however, 
responsible, even while regulated by local boards, to 
the General Board of the Directors, seated at Beth- 
clsdorf, near Hcrmhut, and denominated the Board 
of Elders of the Unity. With this board rests tho 
appointment of all the ministers and officers of each 
community, except in the case of England and Amer- 
ica, where all the appointments are made by tho 
local boards. This Board of Elders of the Unity, 
however, is responsible to the Genera) Synod, from 
whom all authority emanates. 

It is calculated that the number of actual members 
of the Moravian church does not exceed 12,000 in 
the whole of Europe, nor 0,000 in America ; but it 
is believed, that nearly 100,000 more are in virtual ] 
connexion with the Society, and under the spiritual care 
of its ministers. The number of Moravian chapels 
in England and Wales, as reported by the census 
of 1851, was 32, with 9,305 sittings. They are now 
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increased to .84 chapels, with six home mission sta- 
tions in Ireland. They have various educational 
institutions in Great Britain, tho principal of which 
are Fulneck in Yorkshire, Fairfield in Lancashire, 
and Ockbrook in Derbyshire* They have 28 set- 
tlements and congregations in the United States, 
along with a number of home missionary stations. 

! They are a small community, with little or no pros- 
| poet of growth ; but the influence which they exert 
upon the community around them is of a very 
beneficial kind ; more especially through their well- 
known and highly-prised schools at Bethlehem, Na- 
zareth, Liritz, and Salem. They are said to have 
kept the German language and customs more pure 
than any other class of emigrants to the United 
States ; and there, as in Europe, the Brethren are 
remarkable for their industrious, peaceable, and 
pious character and deportment. 

MORELSTSCHIKJ, a sect of dissenters from the 
Ruaso- Greek Church , who act the part of voluntary 
martyrs. On a certain day every year a number of 
them assemble in secret, and having celebrated a 
number of Fagan rites, they dig a deep pit, filling it 
with wood, straw, and other combustibles ; and set- 
ting fire to the mass, they throw themselves into tho 
midst of it, and perish in the flames amid the plau- 
dits of their admiring companions, who calmly wit- 
ness the scone. Others, without proceeding the 
length of self-murder, inflict upon themselves cruel 
mutilations. This sect carefully conceals its peculiar 
doctrines, which have never been committed to writ- 
ing. Tlioy are believed to hold tho Sabellian 
heresy in regard to tho Trinity, recognizing only the 
Father as God, and tho Son and the Spirit as merely 
manifestations of the Godhead. They deny the 
reality of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
maintaining that the body which was buried was 
that of a soldier, substituted for tho body of our 
! Lord. They look for tho speedy return of the Sa- 
. viour, who they believe will make his triumphant 
| entrance into Moscow, to which place the Baints will 
flock to meet him from all quarters of the earth, 
j They hold their religious meetings on Saturday 
1 night, and do not observe tho SabhAth. Easter is 
! the only holiday which they observe, and on that 
j occasion they celebrate tho Lord's Supper with bread 
j which has been buried in the tomb of some saint, 

! under the idea that it has thereby acquired a pccu- 
i liar sAorodncsa. 

MORGIANS, a kind of Antinomian sect among 
| the Mohammedans, who maintain that the faith of a 
• Mussulman will save him whatever may have been 
‘ his character and oonduot in this world, and they 
I ! even go so far as to allege, that to die true followers 
| of the prophet good works are wholly useless. 

MOR(t), a name given by the Mohammedans to 
those who aspire to a life of extraordinary spirituality 
; and devotion. 

MORIMO, a word used by some of the native 
tribes iu South Africa, to denote a particular objeot 


of worship among them. It is a compound word in 
the Bcchuana language, mo being a personal prefix, 
and rimo, derived from gorimo, above. “ Morimo,'’ 
says Mr. Moffat, in his 1 Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa,' “ to those who know any 
thing about it, had been represented by rain-makers 
and sorcerers as a malevolent $elo, or thing, which 
the nations in the north described as existing in a 
hole, and which, like the fairies in the Highlands of 
Scotland, sometimes came out and inflicted diseases 
on men and cattle, and even caused death* This 
Morimo served the purpose of a bugbear, by which 
the rain* maker might constrain the chiefs to yield to 
his suggestions, when he wished for a slaughter ox, 
without which he pretended he could not make rain, ! 
Morimo did not thon convey to the mind of those | 
who heard it the idea of God ; nor did Barimo, al- ! 
though it was an answer to the question, 1 whore do 
*ucn go when they die V signify heaven. Accord- ; 
mg to one rulo of forming the plural of personal 
nouns beginning with mo, llarimo would only be the j 
plural of Morimo; as Monona, 1 a man;' Banoua, j 
1 men.' But the word is never used in this form ; j 
nor did it convey to the Bechuana mind the idea oi j 
a person or persons, but of a state or disease, or what j 
superstition would style being bewitched. If a per- j 
son were talking foolishly, or wandering in his intel- j 
lect, were delirious, or in a fit, they would call him ! 
Barimo; which, among some tribes, is tantamount ! 
to liriti , shades or manes of the dead. 1 Going to j 
Barimo, 1 did not convey the idea that they were * 
gono to any particular state of permanent existence ; i | 
for man’s immortality was never heard of among that , j 
jtcople ; but, simply, that they died. They cook! . ! 
not describe who or what Morimo was, except some- ! 
thing cunning or malicious; and some who had a ■ 
purpose to serve, ascribed to him power, but it was i 
such as a Bushman doctor or quack could grunt out 
of the bowels or afflicted part of the human body, j 
They never, however, disputed the propriety of our j 
using the noun Morimo for the great object of our j 
worship, as some of them admitted that their forfe- ! 
fathers might have known more about him than they i 
did. They never applied the name to a human be- ! 
ing, except in a way of ridicule, or in adulation to j 
those who taught his greatness, wisdom, and power. ( 
“ As to the eternity of tliis existence, they appear 
never to have exercised one thought. Morimo is 
never called man. Ab the pronouns agree with the 
noun, those which Morimo governs cannot, without 
the greatest violence to the language, be applied to 
Mogorimo, 1 a heavenly one,' which refers to a hu- 
man being. This power is, in the mouth of a rain- 
maker, what a disease would be in the lips of a 
quack, just as strong or weak as be is pleased to call 
it. I never once heard that Morirnodid good, or waa 
supposed capable of doing so. More modem inqui- 
ries among the natives might lead to the supposition 
that he is as powerful to do good as he is to do evil* 
and that he has as great an inclination for the one as 
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tor the other. It will, however, be found that this 
view of his attributes Is the result of twenty-live 
yean* missionary labour; the influences of which, 
in that as well as in other respects, extends hundreds 
of miles beyond the immecHate sphere of the mis* 
sionary. It is highly probable, however, that as we 
proceed farther into the interior, we si tall find the 
natives possessing more correct views on these sub* 
jeets. 

“According tentative testimony, Morimo, as well 
as man, with all the different species of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Bakone country, to the 
north, where, SAy they, their footmarks are still to 
bo seen in the indurated rock, which was at that 
time sand. In one of Mr. Hamilton’s early journals, 
he records that a native had informed him that the 
footmarks of Morimo wore distinguished by being 
without toes. Onco I heard a man of influence toll- 
ring his story on the subject. I of course could no^ 
say that I believed the wondrous tale, but very* 
mildly hinted that he might be misinformed ; on 
which he became indignant, and swore by his ancon- 
tors and his king, that he had visited.tlie spot, and 
paid a tax to see the wonder ; and that, consequently, 
his testimony was indubitable. 1 very soon cooled 
his rage, by telling him, that as 1 should likoly one 
day visit those regions, 1 should certainly tlriuk my- 
self very fortunate if I could get him as a guide to 
that wonderful source of animated nature. Smiling, 
he said, Mia, and I shall show you the footsteps of 
the very first man.’ This is the sum total of the 
knowledge which the Bechuarias possessed of the 
origin of what they call Morimo, prior to the period 
when they were visited by missionaries.” 

Among the Batlapis, Morimo is equivalent to 
wise and powerful. The Basutos again regard Mo 
ri/no ah a wickcrl deity, who comes from below, not 
from above, having his habitation in a subterranean 
cavern. 

MORI US, a surname of Zeus ha being the protec- 
tor of olive-trees. s * 

MOKMO, a female spectre with which the ancient 
Greeks were wont to frighten little children. 

MORMOLYCE, identical with the spectre called 
M on no (which see). 

MORMONS, one of the most remarkable poli- 
tico-religious systems which has appeared in mo- 
dem times. The “ I-atter-Day Saints,” as the Ad- 
herents of Mormonlsm term themselves, pretend to 
derive the word Mormon from the Gaelic and 
Egyptian languages, alleging it to be compound- 
ed of mor, great, and man, signifying good, thus im- 
porting “great good.” The founder of the sect was 
J'fiieph Smith, a native of Sharon, Windsor County, 
Vermont, United States, born on the 23d December 
1303. When he was ten years old, Joseph’s parents 
removed to Palmyra, New York. His father was a 
farmer, a man of a strange visionary turn of mind, 
ecKBeted to the use of divination and enchantments, 
«nd frequently spending whole nights in searching 


for treasure, which he imagined to be hid in the 
ground. Joseph stems to have imbibed the pecu- 
liarities of Ids father’s character with probably in* 
creased force. According to his own statement, lie 
was impressed, when about fourteen years of ago. 
with the importance of being prepared for a future 
state, but his mind was staggered by the diversity of 
opinion which prevailed among the different deno- 
minations of Christians. 

While in this state of mental conflict, Joseph 
tells us that he sought a solution of Ids drffScnUfos 
at a throne of grace. Tho result we give in hfa 
own words: “ 1 retired to a secret place in agrmo, 
and began to call upon the Lord. While fervently 
engaged in supplication, my tniud was taken away 
from tho objects with which I was surrounded, and 
I was enrapt in a heavenly vision, and saw two glo* 
rlous personages, who exactly resembled each other 
an features mid likeness, surrounded with a brilliant 
Tight, which eclipsed the sun at noonday. They 
told me that all the religious denominations were 
believing in incorrect doctrines, ami that none of 
them was acknowledged of God as his church and 
kingdom. And 1 was expressly commanded to * go 
not after them, 1 at the same time receiving a pro- 
mise that the fulness of the gospel should' at soma 
future time he made known unto me. 

“On the evening of the 21st September, A. I*. 
1823, while I was praying unto God and endeavour- 
ing to exercise faith in tho precious promises of 
scripture, on a sudden a light like that of day, only 
of a far purer and more glorious appearance and 
brightness, burst into the room; Indeed the first 
sight was as though the house was filled with corr- 
Burning fire. The appearance produced a shock that 
affected the whole body. In a moment, a personage 
stood before me surrounded whh a glory yet greater 
than that with which I was already surrounded. 
This messenger proclaimed himself to he an angel of 
God, sent to bring the joyful tidings, that tho cove- 
nant which God made with ancient Israel was at 
hand to lie fulfilled ; that the preparatory work for 
the second coming of the Messiah was speedily to 
commence ; that the time was at hand for tho gos- 
pel in all itB fulness to be preached in power, tmfo 
all nations, that a people might be prepared for the 
millennial reign. 

“ l was informed that 1 was chosen to be an in- 
strument in the hands of God to bring about some 
of his purposes in this glorious dispensation. 

“ I was informed also concerning the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, and shown who tlrey 
were, and from whence they came ; — a brief sketch 
of their origin, progress, civilisation, laws, govern- 
ments, of their righteousness and iniquity, and the 
blessings of God being finally withdrawn from them 
as a people, was made known unto roe. 1 was also 
told where there were deposited some plates, on which 
was engraven an abridgment of the records ot the 
ancient prophets that laid existed on tide continent. 
it 
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The angel appeared to me three time# the same 
night and unfolded the name things. After having 
received many visit* from the angels of God, un- 
folding the majesty and glory of the event® that 
should transpire in the last days, on the morning of 
the 22d of September, A. J). 1827, tin? angel of the 
Lord delivered the records into my hands. 

“These records were engraven on plates which 
had the appearance of gold; each plate was sir 
inches wit to and eight inches long, and not quite so 
thick as common tin. They were filled with en- 
gravings in Egyptian characters, and bound together 
in a volume, as the leaves of a book, with three 
rings running through the whole. The volume was 
something near six inches in thickness, a part of 
which was scaled. Tho characters on the unsealed 
part wero small and beautifully engraved. The 
whole book exhibited many marks of antiquity in its 
construction, aud much skill in the art of engraving^! j 
With the records was found a curious instrument*' 
which the ancients called ‘Uriin and Thtuninim,’ 
which consisted of two transparent stones sot in the 
rim on a bow fastened to a breastplate. 

“Through the medium of the Urim and Thum- 
mim I translated the record, by the gift ami power 
of God." 

Such is the history from the pen of the Prophet 
Himself of tho discovery of the Book of Mormon, which 
has ever since been regarded by this extraordinary 
sect, as the chief portion of their revealed Scriptures. 
Joseph now began to preach his new doctrines, which 
occasioned no small sensation, and a few professed 
themselves his followers. A convert, named Cowdcry, 
baptised him, at the command of the angel ; and the 
prophet then baptised his convert. At this cere- 
" mouy, which took place in the woods of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are alleged to have been present the 
angels or spirits of Moses and Elias, of the Old Dis- 
pensation, along with Peter, James, and John, of the 
New; the stamp of heaven being thus given to the 
first step in the formation of this new church. 

On the 6th of April, 1830, the u Church of Jesus 
Christ of letter- Day Saints, 1 ' was fust organised, in 
the town of Manchester, Ontario county, State of 
New York. “ Some few, 11 says tho Prophet, “ were 
called and ordained by the Spirit of revelation and 
prophecy, and began to preach as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, and though weak, yet were they 
strengthened by the power of God ; and many were 
brought to repentance, were immersed in the water, 
aud were filled with the Holy Ghost by the laying 
on of hands. They saw visions and prophesied, 
devils were cast out, and the sick healed by the lay* 
mg on of lumds. From that time the work rolled forth 
with Astonishing rapidity, and churches were soon 
formed in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri? in the last 
named stato a considerable settlement was formed in 
Jackson county ; numbers joined the church, and we 
were increasing rapidly ; we made large purchases of 
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land, our farms teemed with plenty, and peace and 
happiness wero enjoyed in our domestic circle and 
throughout our neighbourhood ; but as we could not 
associate with our neighbours, — who were, many of 
them, of the basest of men, and had fled from the 
face of civilized society to the frontier country, to 
escape the hand of justice — in their midnight revels, 
their Sabbath-breaking, horse-racing, and gambling, 
they commenced at first to ridicule, then to perse- 
cute, and finally an otganized mob assembled and 
burned our houses, tarred and feathered and whip- 
ped many of our brethren, and filially drove them 
from their habitations ; these, houseless aud home- 
less, contrary to law, justice, and humanity, had to 
wander on the bleak prairies till the children left 
the tracks of their blood on the prairie. This took 
place in the month of November, and they had no 
other covering hut the canopy of heaven, in that 
inclement season of the year. This proceeding was 
winked at by the government ; and although we had 
warrantee deeds for our land, and had violated no 
law, we could obtain no redress. There were many 
sick who were thus inhumanly driven from their 
houses, and had to endure all this abuse, and to seek 
homes where they could be found. The result wan, 
that a great many of them being deprived of the 
comforts of life, and tlic necessary attendance, died ; 
many ohilrlren were left orphans; wives, widows; 
and husbands, widowers. Our farms were taken 
I>osbcbmoii of by the tm>b, many thousands of cattle, 
sheep, horses, and hogs were taken, and our house- 
hold goods, store goods, and print ing-press and type* 
were broken, taken, or otherwise destroyed. 11 

Undeterred by the threats and hitter persecutions 
of their enemies, the Mormons removed to a spot 
in the State of Missouri, which, as they alleged, 
was pointed out to them by revelation. There, it 
was said, “ was the New Jerusalem, to be built by 
the saints after a pattern sent down from heaven, 
and upon the spot where the garden of Eden bloom- 
ed, and Adam was formed. 11 The altar on which 
Adam sacrificed was shown to Joseph, at least some 
of the stones of which it was built ; and on the north 
side of the river, a city was located in the place 
where Adam blessed his children. 

Driven from Missouri, the Mormons sought re- 
fuge in the State of Illinois, where, in the fall of 1839, 
they began to build a city called Nauvoo, in Han- 
cock county, which in the following year was incor- 
porated by the legislature. In a few years this city 
had made such rapid increase, that it contained 
20,000 inhabitants, and a splendid temple was built for 
Divine worship. The Mormons, however, were view- 
ed with jealousy, suspicion, and hatred, by the people 
generally, and every crime which was committed in 
the city or neighbourhood was attributed to them. 
This hostility to tlte Mormons ended in the murder 
of Joseph the seer, and Hynun the patriarch, by 
the tnob at Carthage jail in 1844; after which the 
Society was reorganised under Brigham Younr j* 
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the Lord's Prophet and Seer to the Saints, to receive 
the revelations for them in a church capacity, with 
the title of First President. For a time the storm 
of persecution somewhat abated, but as it seemed to 
gather force again, the Mormons resolved to seek 
another home ; and pretending to be guided as for* 
merly by revelation, they settled in 1B47, under 
Brigham the Seer, in the Salt I.*ke Valley, far in 
the iuterior of America, where they have formed a 
state, which has assumed the name of Deseret, a 
mystic word tAketi from the Book of Mormon, and 
signifying the Land of the Honey-Bee. The Valley 
which forms the present residence of this peculiar 
sect is situated in the Great Basin, a region in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, where they have 
entrenched themselves, but in nil probability the 
Government of the United States may succeed ere 
long in dispersing a people who, both in principle 
and practice, bid defiance to the plainest rules of 4 
morality and good order. At this moment indeed 
they are said to be in search of another settlement. 

Though professing to disown all connection be- 
tween church and state, their system of government 
is, as they delight to call it, a Theo-1 Nomocracy, 
somewhat resembling the ancient Jewish Theocracy. 
The president of the church is the temporal civil 
governor, and all disputes are. settled under a church 
organization, to which is attached the civil jurisdic- 
tion with officers, from the inferior justice of the 
peace, up to the governor. But the justice is a 
bishop of a ward in the city or precincts of the town 
or county; the judges on the bench of the superior 
courts are constituted from the high priest, from the 
quorums of seventies, or from the college of the 
apostles; and the seer is the highest ruler and con- 
sulting judge. The entire management is under the 
presidency, which consists of three persons, the seer 
and two counsellors. This board governs their 
universal church. 

The Mormons claim to be the only true church 
of God, and of his Son, and they look forward to 
a time when all the sects of Christendom will he 
absorbed into this one body. Their expectations 
ns to the future are thus descrilnwl by lieutenant 
Gunnison in his ‘History of the Mormons: 1 
‘•When the two hosts arc fairly marshalled, the 
one under the banner of the Pope of Rome, and ‘ the 
saints’ around the ‘Flag of all nations, 1 ‘led by 
their Seer, 1 wearing the consecrated breastplate, and 
flourishing the ' glittering golden sword of I-aban, 
delivered him by fmgelic hands, from their long 
resting-place; then shall be fought the great battle, 
mystically called, of Gog and Magog : — the Lord 
contending for his people with fire, pestilence, and 
famine; and in the end, the earth will become the 
property of the Saints, and He will descend from His 
heavenly throne to reign over them through a happy 
Millennium. 

“ During the preparations for those battles, to be 
more fierce than man ever yet has fought, the Jews 


will be erecting another temple at the Palestine 
Jerusalem, on which their long-expected Saviour will 
stand and exhibit Himself in the conquering bright 
ness that they supposed he would bear at the first 
appearance, and their hearts will be bowed as one 
man to receive Him, with repentant humility for the 
past, and glorious joy for the future, and the city 
will rise in great magnificence ■ and the New Is- 
raelites of America will have their head-quarters of 
the Presidency in Jackson County, Missouri, where 
they will build up tho New Jerusalem, the joy of 
the whole earth; and, at the presence of the Lord 
of Majesty, the laud which ‘t on* dimM' in the days 
of Noah into continents and islands, shall be l Bm 
hh ) married,' and become one entirely as at the ori- 
ginal creation, and, from these two cities, villas and 
habitations shall extend in one continuous neighbour- 
hood, among which shall prevail entire concord : no 
|ono will have tho disposition to rebel or be allowed 
to act against the harmony of the whole. 

“ And there shall be ‘thrown up,* between tho two 
Jerusalems, ‘the highway on which the lion hath 
not trod, and which tho eagle's eye hath not seen 1 — 
then the temple described by Kxckicl will be erected 
in all its particulars for the exercise of the functions 
of the two priesthoods,' — for the Aaronii, held by the 
tribe of Levi, who will return to their duties and 
renew animal sacrifices; and for the Melchittcdck, 
the greater priesthood, held by those commissioned 
through Joseph the Seer. 

“At the end of the Millennium, those who have 
not been sincere in their obedience to the Lord's 
reign will bo permitted to show their rebellious spi- 
rit a short time under the direction of their captain 
Satan; and at last be overwhelmed with destruction 
from tho presence of tho good : — and tho Karlli, 
which is believed to be a creature of life, will be 
rdcstializcd ami gloriously beautified for the meek 
and pure in heart. ** 

In conducting Divine sen ice, the Mormons in d- 
tate other Christian sects. Tho senior priest com- 
mences with asking a blessing on tho congregation 
and exercises, after which a hymn from their own 
collection is sung, an extempore prayer offered, 
another hymn sung, followed by a sermon from 
some one previously appointed to preach ; and when 
the sermon is concluded, exhortations and remarks 
arc made by any of the brethren. Then notices of 
the Arrangement of the tithe labour for the ensuing 
week, and information on all secular matters, inter- 
esting to them in a church capacity, is read by the 
council clerk, and the congregation dismissed with 
a benediction. Both at the commencement and close 
of the service, anthems, marches, and waltzes are 
played by a large band of music. 

The chief doctrines of the sect were thus em« 
bodied in the form of a creed by Joseph Smith their 
founder : 

“ We believe fa God the Eternal Esther, and fa 
his Bon Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 
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“ We believe that men will be punished for their 
own etna and not for Adam's transgression. 

41 We believe that through the atonement of Christ 
all men may be saved by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the gospel. 

“ We believe that these ordinances are: 1st, 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 2d, Repentance; 
Hi], Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins ; 
4th, Laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghosl. 

“ Wo believe that a man must be called of God 
by 4 prophecy, and by laying on of hands/ by those 
who are in authority to preach the gospel and ad- 
minister in the ordinances thereof. 

44 We believe in the same organisation that existed 
in the primitive church, viz., apostles, prophets, 
pastors, teachers, evangelists, Ac. 

4 ‘We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, | 
Ac. 

4 We believe the Bible to be the word of God as 
far as it is translated correctly ; wo also bolieve the 
Book of Mormon to bo the word of God. 

“ We believe all that God has revealed, all that he 
dons now reveal, and we believe that he will yet re- 
veal many great and important things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. 

44 We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and 
in the restoration of the Ten Tribes. That Zion 
will be built upon this continent. That Christ will 
reign personally upon the earth, and that the earth 
will be renewed and receive its parAdisal glory. 

41 We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty 
God according to the dictates of our conscience, and 
allow all men the same privilege, let them worship 
how, whore, or what they may. 

41 We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, 
rulers, and magistrates ; in obeying, honouring, and 
sustaining the law. 

«<*Wo bolieve in being honest, true, chaste, bene- 
volent, virtuous, and in doing good to all men ; in- 
deed we may say that we follow the Admonition of 
Paul ; 4 we believe all things : we hopo all things : ’ 
wo have endured many things, and hope to be able to 
endure all things. If there is Any thing virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report, or praiseworthy, wo seek 
thereafter/' 

The autlioritativQ standard books of this sect are 
1 The Book of Mormon,' 4 Doctrines and Covenants,' 

1 Voice of Warning/ ‘ The Gospel Reflector,' 4 The 
Times and Seasons, edited under the eye of the Pro- 
phet,' ‘The Millennial Star,' ‘General Epistles of 
the Presidency in Deseret/ and the writings of Jo- 
seph the Seer, and Parley P. Pratt, wherever found. 

The Mormons believe the Bible to be inspired, 
but that there have been many interpolations by the 
corrupters of Christianity, and many misunderstand- 
ings of several passages. These they allege have 
all been corrected by Joseph the Seer, to whom was 
given the key of all languages. The Bible fa io be 


taken, in their view, in the moAt literal sense, and 
those are to be condemned who spiritualize its eon- 
tents. The 4 Book of Mormon/ and 4 Doctrines and 
Covenants,' are maintained to be as much entitled to 
be called the word of God as the Bible itself. Addi- 
tion&l revelations are made from day to day according 
to the exigencies of the church. They believe not 
in a Trinity, but rather a Duality of Persons in the 
Godhead, the Holy Ghost being simply the conco- 
mitant will of both the Father and the Son. God 
the Father is held to be a man perfected, being pos- 
sessed of a body and all bodily properties like our- 
selves. The Son Jesus Christ is maintained to be 
the offspring of the’ Father by the Virgin Mary. 
The Eternal Father came to the earth and wooed 
and won her to be the wife of liis bosom. He sent 
Gabriel to announce espousals of marriage, and the 
bridegroom and bride met on the plains of Palestine, 

> and the Holy Babe that was tarn was the tabernacle 
prepared and assumed by the Spirit-Son, and that 
now constitutes a God. The Holy Ghost, unlike 
the Father And the Son, has no material body, but is 
morely a spiritual soul or existence. They hold a 
twofold order of the priesthood, the Melchisedck and 
the Aaronic ; and the members of the church pay a 
tenth of their income for the support of the priest- 
hood, and devote a tenth part of their time to the 
temple and other public workB. They maintain that 
baptism is only duly pel-formed by the party being 
immersed in water. A strange peculiarity, however, 
in the practice of the Mormons, is their vicarious 
immersion of living persons for their dead friends 
who have never had the opportunity of being bap- 
tised, or have neglected it when living. This they 
call 44 Baptism for the Dead/* by which they allege 
any man may save a friend in the etenial world, unless 
he has committed the unpardonable sin. The child be- 
gins to be accountable at eight years of age, at which 
time the parents are bound to have baptism adminis- 
tered, but infant baptism is held to bean abomination 
and a sin. Regeneration is begun in baptism, and 
perfected by the laying on of hands, by which the reci- 
pient is baptized by the Holy Ghost, through the 
Melchisedck priesthood. In the Lord's Supper the 
Mormons use water instead of wine; and, accord- 
ingly, every Lord's Day the bishops carry round the 
bread and a pail of wAter, with a tin or glass vessel, 
while the congregation in their pews, both old and 
young, may partake. 

The different ecclesiastical orders among the Mor- 
mons are thus described by Mr. Gunnison : “ The 
hierarchy of the Mormon church has many grades 
of offices and gifts. The first is the presidency of 
three persona, which, we were led to understand, an- 
swered or corresponded to the Trinity in heaven, hut 
more particularly to Peter, James, and John, the 
first presidents of the goepel church. 

“Next in order is the travelling High Apostolic 
College of twelve apostles, after the primitive church 
model, who Imve the right to preside over the stakes 
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In any foreign country, according to seniority ; then 
the high-priest*— -priest*, elders, bishops, teachers, and 
deacons — together with evangelists or missionaries 
of the 1 three seventies.* Each order constitutes a 
fdft quorum for the discipline of its members and 
transacting business belonging to its action; but 
appeals lie to higher orders, and the whole church is 
the final appellate court assembled in goneral council. 

“ Their prophets arise out of every grade, and tv 
patriarch resides at head quarters to bless particular 
members, after the manner of Jacob and his sous, 
and that of Israel towards Esau and his brother. 

“ A high couucil is selected out of the high-priests, 
and consists of twelve members, which is in perpe- 
tual session to advise the presidency ; in which each 
is free to give and aiguc his opinion. The president 
sums up the matter and gives the decision, porluips 
in opposition to a great majority, but to which all 
must yield implicit obedience ; and probably there 
has never been known, under the present head, a 
dissent wjpivilie ‘ awful nod’ has been given, for it 
sN}® U^fGump of fate and sanction of a god. 1 " 

is not uufrequently denied by -the Mormons 
tliat they hold the lawfulness of the practice of po- 
lygamy, or the marriage of oue man to a plurality of 
wives. But the testimony of all travellers to the 
Salt Ij&ke valley, and residents in Desergt is uniform 
on this point. The addition of wives to a man’s 
family after the first, is called a (< sealing to him,” 
which constitutes a relation with all the rights and 
sanctions of matrimony. The seer alone has the 
power wliich he can use by delegation of granting 
the privilege of increasing the number of wives ; and 
as he can authorize, so be can annul the marriage 
and dissolve the relationship between the parties. 

In their remote settlement of the Far West, the 
Mormons have made rapid material progress, though 
their moral condition seems to bo of the most de- 
graded character. They have sent missionaries into 
almost all parts of the world, and have successfully 
propagated their system in England, Scotland, and 
more especially in Wales, where they have obtained 
thousands of converts. They have made little or no 
progress in Germany, but have been very successful 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In England and 
Wales, the census of 1851 reports as many as 222 
places of worship belonging to this body, most of 
them, however, being merely rooms. The number 
of sittings in these places of worship is stated to be 
80,783. But since that time the sect has made great 
additions to its numbers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, more especially among the working classes, 
many of whom are yearly attracted to emigrate to 
Cite Salt Lake valley, buoyed up with expectations 
which am only doomed to meet with bitter disap- 
pointment. . 

MORNING HYMN. The author of the ‘ Apoa- 
tofiesl Constitutions 1 mentions a sacred hymn for 
the morning, which, however, he calls the meaning 
payer. Othpf writers terra it the hymn, the an- 


gelical hymn, and the great doxology. -(See An- 
gelical Hymn.) The Moruing Hymn ran in 
these words : “ Glory be to God on- high, on earth 
peace, good will towards men. We praise thee, we 
(and thee, we bless thee, we glorify thee, we wor- 
ship thee by the great High Priest, thee the true 
God, the only unbegotten, whom no one can ap- 
proach, for thy great glory, 0 Lord, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty : Lord God, the Fa- 
ther of Christ, the immaculate Lamb, who tak- 
eth away the sin of the world, receive our prayer, 
thou that siltest upon the cherubim*. For thou only 
art holy, thou only Lord Jesus, the Christ of God, 
the God of every created being, and our King. By 
whom unto thee be glory, honour, and adoratiou " 

Chrysostom speaks of this hymn a* said dally at 
morning prayer. It was used anciently in the com- 
munion service, and among the monks os an ordi- 
nary hymn in their daily morning service. This 
hymn is used also in the modern Greek church. 

MORNING SERVICE. According to the Ajms- 
tolical Constitutions the morning service in the an- 
cient Christian church commenced with singing the 
sixty-third psalm, which Chrysostom alleges to have 
been appointed by the fathers of the church to be 
said every morning “ as a spiritual song and medicine 
to blot out our sins ; to raise our boiiIs arid inflame them 
with a mighty fire of devotion ; to make us over- 
flow with goodness and love, and send us witli such 
preparation to approach and appear before God.” 
Athanasius also recommend* this psalm to virgins 
and others as proper to be said privately iu their 
morning devotions. Immediately after this psalm 
in the morning sen ice follow the prayers for the 
several orders of catechumens, ottergumerts, candi- 
dates for baptism, and penitents. To these suc- 
ceeded the prayers of the faithful or communicants, 
that is the prayer for the peace of the world, and a II 
orders of men in the church. At the close of tliess 
prayers the deacon thus exhorted the people to pray 
for peace and prosperity throughout the day en- 
suing and their whole live* : u Let us beg of God 
bis mercies and compassions, that this morning and 
this rlay, and all the time of our pilgrimage, may 
be passed by us in peace and without sin : let us beg 
of God that he would scud us the angel of peace, and 
give us a Christian end, and be gracious and merci- 
ful unto us. Let us commend ourselves and one 
another to the living God by bis only-begotten Bon.*' 
The deacon having now bid the people commend 
themselves to God, the bishop offered up the Com- 
mendatory Prayer (which see), or, as it ia also 
called, the Morning Thanksgiving. After this the 
deacon bids the people bow their heads, and receive 
the imposition of hands, or the bishop’s benediction, 
which was conveyed in tliese words : 44 0 God, faith- 
ful and true, that showeat mercy to thousands and ten 
thousands of them that love thee *, who M the friend 
of the humble, and defender of the poor, whose aid all 
things stand in need of, because all things serve 
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then: look down upon tlu‘» thy pnophi, who bow 
their heads unto thee, and bleu# them with thy spirit- 
ual benediction ; keep them as the apple of the cye‘; 
preserve them in piety and righteousness, and vouch- 
safe to bring tliem to eternal life, in Christ Jesus thy 
beloved Son, with whom unto thee be glory, honour, 
and adoration, in the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, 
world without end. Amen.” At the close of this 
Hulonm prayer the deacon dismisses the congrega- 
tion with the usual form of words, “ Depart in 
peace.** 

MORPHEUS, the god of sleep among the an- 
cient Greeks, and the originator of dreams. 

MORPHO, a surname of AphroclUt , under which 
she was worshipped at Sparta. 

MORRISON1ANS. Sco Evanokmcai. Union. 

MOliS (tot. death), one of the infernal deities 
among the ancient Romans. 

MORTAL SINS. In the theology of the Church 
of Rome, sifts are divided into two great classes, 
called mortal and venial. The former is defined to 
be a grievous ofTcnce or transgression against the 
tow of God; and it is styled mortal , because “it 
kills the soul by depriving it of its trne life, which is 
sanctifying grace ; and because it brings everlasting 
death and damnation on the soul.** The mortal or 
deadly sins are reckoned by Romish divines seven in 
number, — pride, covetousness, lust, auger, gluttony, 
envy, sloth. ^All the commandments of the church 
are declared to he binding under pain of mortal sin. 
Those who die in mortal sin are alleged to go direct 
to the place of eternal torment. This distinction as 
taught by the Romnnists was unknown to the an- 
cient church. Augustine indeed speaks of mortal 
sins, such as murder, theft, and adultery, because 
they were not pardoned without the solemnity of a 
public repentance. 

MORTAR (Holy), used in tine Romish Church for 
cementing altar-stone and relic- tomb. It is conse- 
crated by the prayer, “ 0 most High God, sanc- 
tify and hallow these creatures of lime and sand. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen.*’ Holy water is 
used in the preparation of this mortar, and when 
made the Pontiff, with his mitre on, blesses it. 

MORTMAIN ( mortua maim, by a dead hand), a 
donation or bequest of lands to some spiritual per- 
son or corporation and their successors. 

MORTUARIES, a sort of ecclesiastical heriots, 
being a customary gift claimed by and due to the 
incumbent in very many parishes on the death of 
his parishioners. 

MOSCABEAN8, a Mohammedan sect, who hold 
the notions of the AttTHR&HMCORBftlTES (which see) 
in regard to the Deity, believing him to be possessed 
of a materia) ]j£ e A human being. 

MOSCYI A i ARA, one of the seven planets men- 
tioned by Focock, as having been worshipped by 
the ancient Arabians. 

WOSHABREHITES, or assimUatom, a heretical 
saot af the Mohammedans, who maintain that there | 


in a resemblance between God and his creaturea 
They suppose him to be a figure composed of mem- 
bers or parts, either spiritual or corporeal, and that 
he is capable Of moving from one place to another. 
Some persons belonging to thia sect believe that God 
can assume a human form as Gabriel does, and in 
proof of this they refer to Mohammed's words, that 
he Raw the Lord in a most beautiful form, and that 
in the Old Testament Moses is said to have talked 
with God face to face. 

MOSLEMS, a name derived from the Arabic verb 
aalama , to be devoted to God, and applied to those, 
who believe in the Koran, and who, in the Moham- 
medan seiipe of the word, form the body of the 
faithful. 

MOSQUE, a Mohammedan place of religious 
worship. The Arabic term is Afusjid, an oratory 
or place of prayer. Mosques are built of stone, and 
in the figure of a square. In front of the principal 
gate is a square court, paved with white moririe, and 
aII round the court are low galleries, the roofs of 
which are supported by marble pillars. In these 
the Mohammedans perform their ablutions before 
entering the place of prayer. The walls of the 
mosques arc all white, except where the name of 
God is written in large Arabic characters. In each 
mosque there are a great number of lamps, between 
which hang crystal rings, ostrich eggs, And other 
curiosities, winch make a fine show when the lamps 
are lighted. About each mosque there are six high 
towers, each having three little open galleries raised 
one above another. These towers, which are called 
Minarets, are covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding and other ornaments, and from these Minarets 
the people are summoned to prayer by certain offi- 
cers appointed for the purpose, whom they call 
Muezzins. Most of the mosques have a kind of 
hospital attached to them, in which travellers, 
whether believers or infidels, may find entertainment 
for three days. Each mosque has aho a place called 
Tarbd, which is the burying-place of its founders; 
within which there is a tomb six or seven feet in 
length, and covered with velvet or green satin ; at 
each end are two wax tapers, and around it are sev- 
eral seats provided for those who read the Koran, 
and pray for the souls of the deceased. No person 
is allowed to enter a mosque with his shoes or 
stockings on ; and hence the pavements* are covered 
with pieces of stuff, sewed together in broad stripes, 
each wide enough to hold a row of men in a kneel- 
ing, sitting, or prostrate position. Women are not 
allowed to enter the mosques, but are obliged to re- 
main in the outer porches of the building. 

MOSTEHEB, a word used by Mohammedan 
doctors to denote those things which ought to be 
observed, but which if neglected do not merit pun- 
ishment nor even * reprimand. 

MOTAZELIST&k nr Separatists, a Mohammedan 
sect sO called, because they separated from the 
orthodox. They are said to have twenty sabdivi* 
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dons, bill all agree to Excluding eternal attribute 
(torn the Divine Mwm, saying, tlimt the Most High 
God knows not by knowledge, but by his essence; 
and they were led to Hits subtle distinction by the 
belief that their opponents, the Attributists, gave 
these attributes an actual existence, thus making 
them so many gods. Their object whs to avoid the 
Christian doctrine of Poisons in the Divine Essence. 
They also maintained the creation of the Koran ; 
and some of them declared that its composition was 
no miracle, since it might be surpassed in eloquence. 

MOTBCALLEM U N, those who make proton 
don of, or have written upon, the scholastic theology 
of the Moham medans. See Kclam. 

MOTETT, a term used in church music to denote 
a short piece of music, highly elaborated, of which 
the Bubject is taken from the psalms or hymns used 
In the Church of England. 

MOTHER CHURCH. See Fa clf.su Matrix. 

MOTHER-GODDESSES (Lat. Moires D«e\ a 
name applied by the ancient Romans to female divi- 
nities of the first rank, particularly to Cybdo, Ceres , 
Juno , and Pastor. 

MOUNTAIN MEN. See Covenanters, Re- 
formed PkESHYTLKIAN CliflKH. 

MOUNTAINS. See Hum Places. 

MOURNERS. See Flkntbb. 

MOURNING. The modes of giving expression 
to sorrow have varied in different ages and countries. 
In the East the mourner has always been remark- 
able for his dejected and haggard aspect. Ilis dress 
is slovenly, his hair dishevelled, his beard untrim- 
med, and his whole apparel in a state of negligence 
and disorder. The Israelites of old were wont to 
rend their garments, sprinkle dust upon their heads, 
and to put on sackcloth and other mourning apparel. 
Hence we find it said of Joshua when the aimius of 
Israel were compelled to flee before their enemies, 
that (Josh. vii. 6.) “he rent his clothes, And fell to 
the earth upon his face More the ark of the Lord until 
the eventide, he and the elders of Israal, 'and put 
dust upon their heads." And Jeremiah, when he 
foresaw the approaching desolation of their country, 
calls upon the Jews to pre|iare for the funeral obse- 
quies of their nation ui these affecting words, ix. 17, 
!8, “Thus saith the tard of hosts, Consider ye, and 
call tor the mourning women, that they may come; 
and send for cunning women, that they may come : 
and let them make haste, and take up a wailing for 
as, that our eyes may run down with tears, and our 
eyelids gush out with waters." On the Egyptian 
Monuments also are seen represented various in- 
stances of extreme grief, indicated by similar tokens. 
Sir 0. Wl&tofeoii, who may be regarded as the 
ltU^»od«a«atlKitit]r«i tbj* nsgtfdaEgjrp- 
* very gwphie ilsicription of the 
tjrf «*i*Nting gsfef fe th« i*neieot tea* of the 
ttMtattiM. “ Wb*ft *PJ <me died,” be **y*, M «H the 
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house, ran through the streets, with their bosoms 
exposed, striking themselves, and uttering loud la. 
mentations. Their friends and relations joined them 
as they went, uniting in the seme demonstrations ot 
grief; and when the deceased was a person of con 
sidemtion, many strangers accompanied them, out ot 
respect to lii* memory. Hired mounters were also 
employed to odd, by their feigned demonstrations of 
grief, to the real lamentations of the family, and to 
heighten the show of respect jwhl to the deceased, 
*Tlw men, in like mannei, girding their dress below 
their waist, went thiough the town smiting tMt 
breast, 1 and throwing dust and mud upon their heads. 
Hut the greater number ot mourners consisted of 
women, as i» usual iu Egypt at the present day ; and 
since the mode of lamentation now practised ht 
Cairo is probably very similar to that of former 
times, a description of it may serve to illustrate one 
of the customs of ancient Egypt. 

“ As soon ns the marks of approaching death are 
observed, the females of the family raise «he cry of 
lamentation; one generally commencing in a low 
tone, and exclaiming, ( 0 my misfortune V which is 
immediately taken up by another with increased 
vehemence; and all join in similar exclamations, 
united with piercing cries. They call on the de- 
ceased, according to their degree of relationship ; as, 
*0 my father T O my mother l 1 ‘0 my sister t* *0 
my brother V ‘0 my aunt! 1 oi, according to the 
friendship and connection subsisting between them, 
as, ‘0 my master 1 1 ‘0 lord of the house I* '0 my 
friend I 1 1 0 my dear, my soul, my eyes I* and many 
of the neighbours, as well as the friends of the 
family, join in the lamentation. Hired mourning 
women arc alfeo engaged, who litter cues of grief^ 
and praise the virtues of the deceased; while the 
females of the house rend their clothes, beat them- 
selves, And make other violent demonstrations of 
sorrow. A soil of funeral dirge is also chanted by 
the mourning women to the sound of the tambourine, 
from which the tiukling plates have been removed. 
This continues until the funeral takes place, which, 
if the person died in the morning, is performed the 
same day, but if an the afternoon or evening, it is 
deferred until the morning, the lamentations being 
continued all night." 

Mohammed forbade the wailing of women at 
funerals, but notwithstanding this prohibition of tho 
Prophet, the custom is still found even where the 
Koran is in other resects most firmly believed. 
Thus Ms. Lane tells ns that in modem Egypt he 
has seen mourning women of the lower claws fol- 
lowing a bier, having their faces, which were un- 
veiled, and their bead -coverings and their bosoms 
besmeared with mud* The same writer inform da, 
that “the funeral of a devout sheikh differs to some 
respects from that of ordinary mortals; and she 
women, instead of wailing, rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries ot joy, called mtffkmdt 
and if these cries are ^iacontintied^but for f ittouta* 
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MOURNING. 


the bMrertt of the Mer protest they cannot proceed, 
that a supernatural power rhet* them to the spot ” 

The noiay mourning of the Egyptians appears to 
Itave been imitated by the Israelites, who hired pro- 
fessional mourners eminently skilled in the art of la- 
mentation, and these, commencing their doleful strains 
immediately after the person lad expired, continued 
at intervals until the dead body had been buried. 
Instrumental music was afterwards introduced on 
i these occasions, the trumpet being used at the funer- 
als of the wealthy, and the pipe or flute at those of 
the humbler classes. Such were the minstrels whom 
our Lord found in the house of Jairus, making a 
* noise round the bed oil which the dead body of his 
daughter lay. The mournful wailing over the dead 
was more particularly violent when the women were 
engaged in washing the corpse ; in perfuming it; 
and when it was carried out for burial. While the 
funeral procession was on its way to the place of in- 
terment, the melancholy cries of the women were 
Intermingled with the devout singing of the men. 
Hired mourners were in use among the Greeks, at 
least as early as the time of the Trojan wai, as is 
seen in the description which Homer gives of a 
band of mourners surrounding the body of Hector, 
whose funeral dirge they sung with many sighs nnd 
tears. 

Another mode of expressing intense sorrow in 
the East among the relations of the dead was by 
cutting and slashing their bodies with daggers and 
knives. (See Cuttikoh in the Flesh.) To this 
barbarous custom Jeremiah alludes, xlviii 37, 11 For 
every head shall be bald, and every beard dipped : 
upon all the hands shall be cuttings, and upon the 
loins sockoloth." Moses forbids the practice, Lev. 
xir. 98, “ Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you : I 
am the Lord and again, I)eut. xiv 1, “ Ye are tho 
children of the Lord your God. Yc shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead.” The Persians express their sor- 
row with eimilar extmagnuce when celebrating the 
anniversary of the death of Hossein (which see). 

The time of mourning in ancient times was longer 
or shorter according to the dignity of the person who 
had died. The Egyptians mourned for Jacob se- 
venty days. Among the ancient Greeks the mourn- 
ing lasted till the thirtieth day after the funeral. 
At Sparta the time of mounting was limited to eleven 
days. During the period allotted to mourning the 
relatives remained at home ia strict seclusion, never 
appearing in public. They were accustomed to wear 
a black dress, and they tore, cut and sometimes 
shaved their hair. The Jews also In ordinary oases 
ot sorrow let their hair hang loose and dtshefdted : 
upon their shoulders ; when their grief was more ; 
•evere, they cut off their hair, and In a sudden and : 
violent paroxysm of grief they plucked the hair off 
with their hands. To this there U an iHutiOa h 
Bara ix. 8, " And when I heard this thing* 1 rent my 


garment and my mantle, and plucked off the hair oi 
my head and of my beard, and sat down astenied.” 

Jt has been usual from remote ages for mourners 
to wear for a time a dress or badge of a particular 
colour. The official mourners at an ancient Egyp- 
tian funeral bound their beadB with fillets of blue. 
The some colour is still adopted by mourners in 
modem Egypt. The dress worn by chief mourners 
At a Chinese funeral is composed of coarse white 
cloth, with bandages of the same worn round the 
head. In Burmah also white is the mourning colour. 
The ancient Greeks, os wo hate already noticed, 
wore outer garments of black, and the same colour 
was worn by mourners of !>oth sexes among the 
nneient Romans under the Republic. Under the 
Empire, however, a change took place in this parti- 
cular, white veils being at that time worn by the 
women, while the men continued to wear a block 
dress. Men appeared in a mourning dress only for 
a few days, but women for a year when they lost a 
husband or a parent. From the time of Dotaitinn, 
the women wore nothing but white garments, with- 
out any ornaments of gold, jewels, or peoris. The 
men let* their hair and beards grow, and wore no 
wreaths of flowers on their heads while the days of 
mourning lasted. Mourning was not used among 
the Greeks for children under three years of age. 

It was an invariable custom among Oriental mourn- 
ers to lay aside all jewels and other ornaments. 
Hence wo find Jrhotah calling upon the Israelites 
thus to manifest then heartfelt sorrow for sin, Exud. 
xxxni. 6, fi. “ For the Lmd liad said unto Moses, 
Say unto the children of Israel, Ye are a stiff-necked 
people : I will come up into the midst of thee in a 
moment, and consume thee : therefore now put off 
thy ornaments fiom thee, that 1 may know what to 
do unto thee. And the children of Israel stripped 
themselves of their ornaments by tho mount Horeb.’ 1 
Tho same practice was followed by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. In Judea mourners were often 
clothed in sackcloth of hair. To sit in sackcloth 
and ashes is a very frequent Oriental expression to 
denote mourning. In deep sorrow persons some- 
times threw themselves on the ground and rolled in 
the dust. In the Old Testament we find various in- 
stances of individuals expressing their sorrow by 
sprinkling themselves with ashes. Thus Tamat 
“ put ashes on her head,” and Mordeeai “ rent his 
clothes and put on sackcloth with ashes/* In the 
same way mourners sometimes put dust upon their 
heads. Thus Joshua, wlien lamenting the defeat Ot 
the Israelites before Ai, “rent his clothes and fell to 
the earth upon his face, be and the elders of Israel, 
and put dust upon their heeds,* In some ones 
mourners, with their heads uncovered, laid their hands 
Upon their heads, end when in greet distress they 
covered their heads, Soman, when his plot against 
Mordeeai was discovered, "hosted to his home 
mourning, ond having Ms heed covered." To cover 
the free, also, wan among the Jews, ea among ahnow 



MOVEABLE FEASTS— MUDITA, 


All nations, a symptom of deep mourning. Thus it 
* said of David whoa be heard of Absalom 1 ! death, 
44 be covered bis fa* and cried with a loud voice. 11 
Covering the bp* also was a very ancient sign of 
mo u rn in g. Tbits Eaekiel, when* his wife died, is 
commanded, xxiv. 17, 44 Forbear to cry, make no 
mourning for the dead, bind the tire of thine head 
upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, ami 
cover not thy lips, and eat not the bread of men.*' 

The Hebrew prophets sometimes describe mourn* 
era, when in deep distress, as sitting upon the 
ground. Thus Lam. ii. 10, “The elders of the daugh- 
ter of Zion sit npon the ground, ami keep silence : 
they have cast up dust upon their heads ; they have 
girded themselves with sackcloth: the virgins of 
Jerusalem hang down their heads to the ground.” 
A very eomraon sign, more especially of penitential 
sorrow, was smiting upon the breast. This, indeed, 
among Eastern females, is a frequent mode of dis- 
playing excessive grief. They beAt their breasts, 
tear their flesh and faces with their nails. The mo- 
dern Greeks at their funerals employ women, who 
repeat a deep and hollow succession of prolonged 
monosyllables. The Chinese women, also, niAko 
loud lamentations and wailings over the dead, parti- 
cularly in the case of the death of the bend of a 
family. Mungo Park, in his Travels in Africa, 
mentions that among various tribes of negroes, when 
a person of consequence dies, the relations and neigh- 
bours meet together and engage in loud wailings. 
The same practice is followed at ah Irish wake, when 
the keener* or professional mourners give way to the 
•most vociferous expressions of grief. 

Among the modem Jews the mourning which fol- 
lows the death of a relative continues for seven days, 
during which the mounters never venture abroad, 
nor transact any business, but sit upon the ground 
without shoes, receiving the condolences of thcii 
brethren. They are not allowed to sliave their 
beards, cut their nails, or wash themselves for thirty 
days. Among the natives of Northerr Guinea, all 
She blood relations of the deceased are required to 
shave their heads, and weRr none but the poorest and 
most tattered garments for one month. The wives 
are expected to come together every morning and 
evening, and spend an hour in bewailing their hus- 
band. This term of mourning is continued for one 
month, after which the male relations come together, 
and the wives of the deceased are distributed among 
them like any other property. They are then per 
raitted to wash themselves, put away the ordinary 
badges of mourning, and before taking up with their 
near husbands, they are permitted to visit their own 
ttiatfee* and spend a few weeks with them. 
v ' Id Japan mourners are dressed in white, end re- 
main that is the home with the door fastened, and 
m IJ* sx>4 of that time they shave and dress, and 
tetttm'fo ftefe eflBuaiy employments. Bright eol- 
wxm^siorm triple 
thirteen months. 


The early Christians, who were accustomed to 
contemplate death not as a melancholy hut a joy (hi 
event, gave no countenance to immoderate grief, 
nr excessive mourning, on occasion of the decease of 
a Christian brother or sister. The mourning cus- 
toms or the .lews, accordingly, wees completely 
discarded, as entirely inconsistent with Christum 
faith aud hope. Somo of the fathers actually eon 
sure the practice of wearing black as a sign of mourn* 
ing. Augustine especially speaks with severity or 
this point. 44 Why,” says he, 14 should wo disfigure 
ourselves with black, unless so would imitate IMlbCf 
lievitig nations, not only in their wailing fof $0 
dead, but also in their mourning apparel? Be assured 
these Are foreign and unlawful usages ; but if lawful, 
they aie not Incoming.” No rules wore laid daw* 
in the duly Christ inn chinch as to the duration ej£ p 
mourning for the* dead This matter was loft to* 
custom and the feehug of the parties concerned^ * 
Heathen customs, however, gradually crept Into the 
church, which called forth the animadversions o( 
sonic of the fathers. Thus Augustine oomplains of * 
some in his time who supomitinutdy observed nil* 
days of mourning in imitation of tbe Novendiulc of 
the Pagan Homans. 

MOVEABLE FEAATft. those feasts observed in 
various sections of the Christian church which fall on 
different days in the calendai in each year; as for in- 
stance Easter and the feasts calculated from Eastei 
The English Book of Common Thayer contains several 
tables for calculating Easter, and also rules to know 
when the moveable feasts and holidays begin. Thus, 
Easter-day, on which tho rest depend, is always the 
first Sunday after tho full moon, which happens tip- 
on or next after the twenty-first day of March, and 
if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, Eastei -day 
is the Sunday aftei. Advent Sunday is always the 
nearest Sunday to the feast of St. Andiew, whether 
before or after. The moveable feasts before Easter 
are Sept uAgesiina Sunday, nine weeks; Soxageslma 
Sunday, eight weeks , Quitiqtiagcsinia Sunday, seven 
weeks; and (juadiagesima Sunday, six weeks. Th* 
moveable feasts after Easter are Rogation Sunday, 
five weeks , Ascension Day, forty days , Whit- Sun- 
day, seven weeks ; Trinity Sunday, eight weeks. 

MOZ ARABIC LITURGY. See LiruiuuicB. 

MOZDA RIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sod 
who held it possible for God to In* a liar and unjust. 
Mordar, the founder of the seel, declared those p& 
sons to be infidels who took upon them tbe admin 
istration of public attain. He condemned all indeed 
who did not embrace Ids opinions as diargeabla with 
infidelity 

MUD1TA, oft* of tbe five kinds of BJUW4*4 
(which see), or meditation. In which the 
priests are required to engage. The ftwutfte tft$# 
meditation of joy, but it is not tbe joy arisifft ' 
earthly possessions. Is feels bMmtut & hdiftti 
duals, and refers to all sentient beings. foftteexer 
dse of this mode of meditasto, the proet most 


' m MUEZZIN — MUG6LET0NI ANS. 

Mptmt the wish, “ May the good fortune of the latoS by the opinion which may he given by the 
prosperous never pass away , may each one receive Mufti 

hie own appointed rewaid." In ail matters of state the Sultan takes no step of 

MUEZZIN, an officer belonging to a Mohamme- importance without consulting this supreme sccle- 
dea mo*pte } whose duty it is to summon the faithful siastical officer. No capital sentence can 4 be pro- 
! to prayers five tunes a day at the appointed hours, nounced upon a dignitary , neither war nor peace 
Stationed on one of the nunaiuts he ciiants in a pe can be proclaimed, without the Fetva (which See), 
collar manner tlio form ot proclamation Beioro do- or sanction of the Afu/h, who generally, before giving « 
lug so, ho we v < 11 , the Muezzin ought to repeat the his decision, consults the College of Ulma e. This f 
following piayer “0 my God I give me piety, privilege possessed by the head of the Mohammedan 1 
purify me thou alone hast the power Thou art religion, or Shakhid Islam, as ho is often called, has [ 
my benefactor and my master, O I^ord 1 Thou art on some occasions been abused for the purpose of 
towards me as I desire, may I be towards thee as dethroning Sultans, and handing them over to the 
thou desircst. My Godl cause my interior to be tage of the Janissai ics It has sometimes been ne 
better than my eitenor Direct all my actions to cessary for a despotic Sultan to deprive a Mufti oi 
rectitude. O Godl deign in thy meicy to direct his office, who happened by his obstinate and rofmc- 
my will towards that which is good Giant me at tory conduct to obstruct the designs of government 
the same time, true honoui and spiritual poverty, 0 Na) , we read in history that Mourad IY actually 
thou, the most merciful of the momtul ” Aftei tins Iwheaded one of these high ecclesiastical function* 
prayer, he must make proclamation m the following uch who ventured to oppose hts will. The decisions 
terms « God is great (four times lepoated) , I lxar of the Mnjti aie understood to be regulated by the 
witness, that there is no God but God (twice le teaching of the Koran y but at the same time ho is 
peated) , I bear witness, that Mohammed is the pro- considered as possessing a discretionary power to m- 
phet of God (twice repeated) , Come to the Temple tcrpiet the Sacred Writings m a liberal sense, accom 
of salvation (twice repeated) , God is great, God is modated to peculiar circumstances and exigencies, 
most great; there is no God but God, and Moham Such is the high estimation hi which the office of 
med is his prophet 11 The same proclamation is made these sacred dignitaries is held, that should one of 
•t the five canonical hours Imi at morning prayer, them fall into crime, he is dcgiaded before being 
the Muer/in must add, “ Prayer ia bettei than sleep M punished When guilty of treason he is brayed to 
(twice repeated) pieces m a moitar 

MUFTI, the head of the Mohammedan faith in MUGGLhFONIANS, a sect which arose in Eng 
Turkey, and the chief ecclesiastical tuler He is land about the )ear 1657, doming their name from 
neld in the highest respect, and his authority is vwy Lndovu Mugglcto^ajourneynian tailor, who, with his 
great throughout the whole of the Ottoman Empuo associate Reeves, claimed to be possessed of the Spin! 
Hie person chosen to this responsible office is alwa) s ot prophet) These two men declared tlieir mission 
one noted for his learning and the strict purity of to be wholly of a spmtual character, and that thev 
his life. The election of the Mufti is vested m the weie the two last witnesses referred to in Rev xi 
Sultan, who uniformly roceives him with the utmost 3 — 6, “And I will give power unto my two wit 
respect, rising up and advancing seven steps to meet nesses, and they shall prophesy a thousand two hun- 
htm ; and when he has occasion to write to the Mufti, dud and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth 
asking his opinion on an) important point, lie Ad These aie the two olive trees, and the two candle- 
dresses him in such tcuns as these “ Thou art the sticks standing before the God of the earth. And if 
wisest of the wise, msti acted in all knowledge, the any man will hurt them, fire pioceedetli out of their 
most excellent of the excellent, abstaining from inouth, and devoureth their enemies: and if any 
things unlawful, the spring of viituo and true science, man will hurt them, he must m this manner be 
hair of the prophetic and apostolic dot times, resolver i killed These have power to shut heaven, that R 
of the problems of forth, rev ealei of the orthodox rain not in the days of then prophecy : and have 
articles, key of the treasures of truth, the light to power over waters to turn them to blood, and to 
doubtful allegories, strengthened with the grace of smite the eaith with all plagues, as often as they 
the Supreme Guide and Legislator of mankind. May | will.” Reeves affirmed that the Lord Jesus from 
the most high God perpetuate thy virtue ’ . the throne of his glonr thus addressed him: “ 1 have 

The office of Mufti is not restricted to religions given thee understanding of my mind in the Scrip- 
hut extends also to civil matters. He is consulted tures above all men in the world; t have chosen 
in an important points by the Sultan and the govern- » thee, my last messenger, for a great work unto this 
meat On such occasions the case Is proposed to bloody unbelieving world; and J have given thee 
him in writing, and underneath he States his derision Ludovie Muggieton to be thy mouth.” Thus Reeves 
la brief but explicit terms, accompanied with those professed to act the past of Moses, and Muggieton 
emphatic words, in which he repudiates all claims to th$tof Aaron; and they boldly assarted that if any 
lirfelhhitity, « God knows better.” lh civil or ertnd* man ventured to oppose them, they had received 
•al suits the judgment of the Cadi or judge is r*gu» power to destroy him by fire, that is, by curses proceed 





MULCIBKR— MUSIC (Sa . ctu)» m 


Jfyg Am their mouths, They denied the doctrine of MU9KHN1, an atheistical sect among the Mo 
the Ttfttlty , and alleged that God the Father assumed hammedans, who endeavoured to conceal fifem all 
* % human form and suffered on the cross , and tliat except the iniuated their grow denial of tlie axmb 
Ettjah wax taken up bodily into heaven for the pur- ence of a God. They attempted to account for the 
pone of returning to earth as the representative of exiatern'O and growth of all things by reflating ta 
the Father in bodily shape After the death of the inherent jwwer of Nature. 

Reeves, his oompamou Mullet on, who survived MUSKS, originally n>mph» who presided over 
him for many years, pretended tlut a double ponton aong and afterwards dn untu t% w ho were the patrons 
of the 8pu it now rested upon lum Among otliii ot the art* and science*, but more especially of the 
stiange opinions) Ira taught that the devil became art ofpoetn Thev wore genet ally regarded as the 
reafn&te m Eve, and fitted her with a wickedness daughters of Zm* aud Mucmonim^ though tome af- 
producing what termed 11 unclean n asm ’ which hi m tin in to hav e Ik i n dew * tided Jr orb C/mstNUltd GW 
ih the only devil we have now to fear Within the Ih< u birth place is said to hau boon Pieria, At the 
last thirty years a small remnant of the sod ot Mug foot of Mount Olvuipus Some difference of opinion 

gfotonlsitp was still to Ira found in Englui 1 but no has existed as to tlu immlxr of the Muses Ongi- 

tipoe of them occurs in tlielicpoit of the last Ten mllv tlrav aio said to have been thice, who were 

•us of Ififtl, so that in all probability tin y ate quite worshipped on Mount lit tic on in Iknotia, namely 
extinct. I AUhU, Mitewe, and W* At one period they 

MULflBHlt, a surname of Vulcan , the Romuu | win me honed to lx four at anothm seven, and at 
god of fire Tin euphemistic name ot Muh itw is I anothei tijit At hnjrth howevn, they came to 
treqmntlv appludtoluii by tin Litin poets i be itcngvuretl ns nine 'll ns is the number MM* 

M I'TIOirMiKI a ni) Kf enoiiH j i rsoiu v < 1 1 | tiomd by Ilorner mid limed, the lathi jurat being 
il o Hit* whole rw o i Aftiuui m nlns \c* ft the first who mentions tfuii names, whir h are CVw^ 

tin; io tlu d< vription of Mr Wilson “1 e i« Afctionjr r utnj r lfiaha t Milpntuftic, 7WpMior4, Erato, 
tide tic urn dm, mixed in drv plant mi leaves, and Polyhymnia Uramu % and Calluqui They wore re* 
Ltn n»arot » Ins land, which h< uses on piopir pit did bv the (arher Gink poets at residing Oil 
■** j* os wul th« n imxpanng hi verity When I Mount Oh inpus, ami as being themselves the source 


mv t 1 b\ >i trip ihushuid Ik appears ibmtt the 1 if tlu in«|i nation of song among man Hence the 
outskirts of the m i \ ‘ dusk and commences all ! fi <*c|iu i»t irul cainesi invocations to thoilfifSM. Yn 
sorts of panfoinirn \ * r <*upj i he veiittueati m«ui\ instancis we find AjtnUt> classed along with 
the town hall, whuc be u miiun es kis antics *i { ( It \mr, who like him ate v rawed ns possessing p!0~ 
every pi own penx n mile ot ten ile mu*t be j loin pi u Iho original scat of the worshtpof 

sent oi Huhjut th«nwJv a to thi Mi*praiuii of h*v tlu Must * was 1 IicmmsI) partuuUtly the immediate 

been kept away bv i gu If \ constraint Tin unjibomlx d of Mount Olympus w bum c it passed 

jratluMnmue is kept upimtd nmliujit, when Mumbo | into liucnfu A vohmn festival called MUSEIA 
suddenly *pnu c s with tin ability of tbttu^i up m 1 (which sm ^ cdtbi.vhd on Mount He boon by 


the oflendu and cliastivOH her me st *<>uncJly amidst t* r ihiejitris Mount ISmassus was aseted to the 


tf sin ufa anti laughter of the multitude, m wlrnh 
fit ot ho women |oin more heartily than anv Iwdv 


else wit* thr view no doubt, of nuhing themselves tun* *lu M 


Muh h mo nb* J)k Uuhtnlinn hj imp mm which stood 
i finijilo didn i uJ to tin u worship In (OUTSO of [ 


above tlu suspicion of such infidelity ” 


»y pot * ' 


wen vw j kIj i j i j m d t hi oiiglmiit almost 
iiid ten i hs weie iiared ami 


MUNIIiX^, mvstii veises m mcavitatioiiK which | hi nil < r U, r * 1 i Him at Atlmis Hparta, and 


form the pi and charm of the Hindu Brahman s 


i he libau >n» (dn rid to tin in consisted of 


* and the willed power of Brahma, Vishnu, and fthiva 
ftgbflkTATKL * portant transactions in the minda and hearts tif the 

0PWiA * somaitraof Verna Bi Borne, supposed people Tlra ancient Hebrews held muste to be fib 
® J*t8«ntbss1 with Myrtta, beeuiM the myrtle tree . eiwntud pert of their reltgiout ceremonlee, UfMk 
** m wim # to tUe goddws. tmpttal rejoicinge, or mourning oocaiiooe. W« flhd 

ftetirsl with eonteet* oelebrsted in the lurwhtee lu» mg recotiree to mneie, hirrhTiriil iKt)* 
iWpwrirwiy fifth )ew at Tbeepijein mrtru mental, in the Mlemu terviee of IhafiteMfig 


- [ fiO»OtlMC 


which followed ihmr dsHvetbixea & the 


They occupy a v rv piommcnt place in the Hindu watn oi milk aud of hunt v 

religion The constant and universal bclipf.iv that Mi sj( v A (UH) I he art of muMf may l>o 
when the Brahman repeat* the Muntras, the deities traced lm<k to a vny ia»K pmod oi the wnld’s his- 
must come obedient to his call, agreeably to the fa- toiy it must have lx in known indeed to the Ante* 
vounte Sanskrit verse : — « Th* universe ts under the dduviaim, as is plain from Gui iv 21, “And Ids 
power of the deities, the deities are under the power brother a name wan Jubal he was flit father of «S1 
of the Muntras, the Muntraa are under the power of such as handle the harp And organ ” In all probe* 
the Brahmans , consequently) the Brahmans are luhty tlx most am rant mode of handing down ths 
The Muntras are the essence of the Vedas, memory of events was by poetry and song, which 
end the united power of Brahma) Vishnu, and fthiva were admirably fitted to emtwdtn interesting or tat* 
&WAMB. portant transactions in the minds and hearta of the 


MUSIC (Sacred), 


for ant degree of skill which they possessed i n the 
WUgim art, they were chiefly indebted to the Egyp- 
tians. On thin point, Sir J. G. Wilkinson makes 
jmo valuable observations. u The Israelites/' he 
not only considered it becoming to deliglit in 
fetllic and the dance, hut persons of rank deemed 
them a necessary part of their education. Like the 
Egyptians, with whom they had so long resided, and 
many of whose customs they adopted, the Jews care- 
fully distinguished sacred from profane music. They 
introduced it at public and private rejoicings, at 
funerals, and in religious services ; but tho character 
of the airs, like the words of their songs, varied ac- 
cording to the occasion ; and they had canticlos of 
mirth, of praise, of thanksgiving, and of lamentation. 
Some were epithalamia, or songs composed to cele- 
brate marriages; others to commemorate a victory, 
Or the accession of a prince ; to rot urn thanks to the 
Deity, or to celebrate his praises ; to lament a gen- 
eral calamity, or a private affliction ; and others 
again were peculiar to their festive meetings. On 
these occasions they introduced the harp, into, ta- 
bret, and various instruments, together with songs 
and dancing, and the guests were entertained nearly 
In the same manner as at an Egyptian feast. In the 
temple, and in the religious ceremonies, the Jews 
had female as well as male performers, who were 
generally daughters of the Levites, as the PallaCcs 
Of Thebes were either of tho royal family, or the 
•daughters of priests; and these musicians were at- 
tached exclusively to tho service of religion, as I 
believe them also to have been in Egypt, whether 
tnen or women. David was not only remarkable for 
fes taste and skill in music, but took a delight in 
Introducing it on every occasion. And seeing that 
the Levites were numerous, and no longer employed 
as formerly in carrying the boards, veils, and vessels 
of the tabernacle, its abode being fixed at Jerusalem, 
he appointed a great part of them to sing And play 
on instruments at the religious festivals. 

“Solomon, again, at the dedication of the temple, 
employed ‘ one himdrod and twenty priests to sound 
with trumpets; 1 (2 phron. v. 12;) and Josephus 
pretends that no loss than 200,000 musicians were 
present at that ceremony, borides the same number 
of singers who were Levites. 

(l The Jews regarded music as An indispensable 
part of religion, and the harp held a conspicuous 
rank in the consecrated band. (2 Sam. vi. 5.) 
David was himself celebrated as the inventor of 
musical instruments, as well as for his skill with the 
harp ; he frequently played it during the most sol- 
emn oeremoniea; and we find that, in the earliest 
times, the Israelites used the timbrel or tambourine, 
in celebrating the praises of the Deity ; Miriam her* 
self, «a prophetess and sister of Aaron/ (Exod. tv. 
20,) having used it while chanting the overthrow of 
Pharaoh’s host With most nations it has been con- 
sidered right to introduce music idle the service Of 
isllgion; and if the Egyptian priesthood made it so j 


principal a part of their earnest inquiries and fetid 
cated the necessity of applying to its study, not* 
an amusement, or in consequence of any fedfag a* 
cited by the reminiscences accompanying a naSona 
air, but from a sincere admiration of the science, and 
of its effects upon the human mind, we can readily 
believe tliat it was sanctioned and even deemed in- 
dispensable in many of their religious rites. Hence 
the sacred musicians were of the order of priests, 
and appointed to this service, like the Levites among 
tho Jews ; And tho Egyptian sacred bauds were pro- 
bably divided and superintended in tho same maimer 
as among that people. At Jerusalem Asaph, He- 
man, And Jedutliun, were the three directors of the 
music of the tabernacle under David, and of the 
temple under Solomon. Asaph had four sons, Je- 
dulliun six, and lleman fourteen. These twenty- 
four Ijcvucb, sons of the three great masters of 
sacred music, were at the head of twenty-four hands 
of musicians who served the temple in turns. Their 
number then wns always great, especially at the 
grand solemnities. They wore ranged in order 
about the altar of burnt sacrifices. Those of the 
family of Kolmth were in the middle, those of Merari 
at the left, and those of Uershom on the right hand 
The whole business of their life was to learn and 
practise music; ami, being provided with an ample 
maintenance, nothing prevented their prosecuting 
their studies, And arriving at perfection in the art. 
Even in the temple, and in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, female musicians were admitted as well as mew; 
and they were generally the daughters of Levites. 
lleman Ivad three daughters, who were proficient* 
in music ; and the 9th Psalm is addressed to Ben- 
umb, chief of the band of young women who sang 
in the temple. Ezra, in his narrative of those he 
brought luick from the CAptivity, reckons two hun- 
dred singing men and singing women ; and Zeclia- 
riah, Ariel, and Sheniiramoth, Are said to have pre- 
sided over the seventh band of music, which was 
that of the young women.” 

But while special arrangements were thus made 
for the due performance of the musical part of the 
Jewish service connected with the first temple, that 
of the second temple was probably of a far inferior 
description ; and if we may take the service of the 
modern Jewish synagogue, as bearing some resem- 
blance to the services of the latter days of the Hebrew 
state, it gives no idea, at all events, of the music foi 
which the psalms of David were composed, and by 
which their solemn performance, as a part of public 
worship, was accompanied. 

Among the ancient Heathens music was looked 
upon'aa a sacred exercise, Apollo being the tutelary 
god of musicians, and the whole of the Nine ffaife , 
being singers, who, by their sweet songs, delighted 
the ears of the gods, whale the 8ireos charmed tfc* 
earn of main The earliest specimens of sacred as*'- 
«ie war. tlw Tbwrgfc Hymn*, or 
tkm, h>b*ve origin*^* ; 
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Diodorus Siculus ulloges, that the Egyptians pro* 
hibited the cultivation of music, but this is coum- 
dicted by Plato, who studied and taught iu Egypt. 
The Theurgic Hymns were succeeded by popular or 
heroic hymns sung in praise of some particular divi- 
nity. Those sacred to Apollo and Mars were called 
Pascm» } those to Bacchus Dithyrambict, The music 
of the Homans was far inferior to that of the Greeks. 

Among the early Christians sacred music formed 
one of the principal parts of their religious services. 
It was with them a habitual, a favourite employment, 
the psahnB of David, along with some sacred hymns, 
being adapted to appropriate airs, which were sung 
with the utmost enthusiasm. No specimens, how- 
ever, exist of the melodies used by the Christ inns of 
the early church. Some of them would probably be 
borrowed from the Hebrew worship, others from the 
Pagan temples. Sometimes tho psalm was sung in 
full swell by the whole assembly; at other times it was 
distributed into parts, while the chorus was sung 
I by the entire congregation. Isidore of Seville savs 
(hat the singing of the primitive Christians differed 
little from reading. At the midnight meetings 
thirty, forty, and even fifty psalms were often 
sung, the delightful exercise being protracted till thu 
morning dawn. In fulfilment of the exhortation of 
tho Apostle Paul, the primitive Christians snug 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs. And Pliny, 
iu his celebrated letter to the Emperor Trajan, re- 
fers to the custom as prevailing among the Chris- 
tians, of singing hymns to Christ as God. Nor 
was the practice limited to the orthodox brethren 
ii the early church ; heretics, also, recognizing the 
ower which sacred melody exercises over the heart, 
vailed themselves of church inuftic as well calculat- 
ed to serve the purpose of propagating their peculiar 
tenets. 

We have seen that, in the time of David, singers 
were set apart in the Jewish church to conduct this 
important part of the devotional service of the sanc- 
tuary. These separate officers were continued in the 
temple and synagogue worship ; and a similar class 
of functionaries was chosen in the apostolic and pri- 
mitive Christian churches. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that the performance of the psalmody ip public 
worship was restricted by the council of L&odicea 
to a distinct order in the church, styled by them 
canonical singers ; but the psalms or hymns, which 
were to be sung, were regulated by the bishops or 
presbyters. 

The first rise of the singers, as an inferior order of 
the clergy under the name of Pmdmuta, or Pxal* 
tm, a name evidently of Greek origin, appears to 
have been about the beginning of the fourth century. 
The design of their institution was to revive and 
improve the ancient psalmody ; and for this purpose 
the temporary arrangement was adopted by the 
council of Laodioea, of forbidding all others to slog 
Id the starch* except only the canonical singers, 
up into the mho or reading-desk, awl 


sung out of a book. That such a vnode' of conduct* 
ing public worship was only intended to be for a 
time, is evident from the circumstance, that several 
of the fathers of the church mention the practice as 
existing in their time, of the people singing all to- 
gether. The order of /Wav, on their appoint- 
ment to office, required no imposition of hands, or 
solemn consecration, but simply received their office 
from a presbyter, who used this form of words as 
laid down by tho council of Carthago: “See that 
thou believe in thy heart what thou slngest with thy 
month, and approve iu thy work* what thou believ 
ust in thy heart.” 

Tho sen ice of the early church usually commenced, 
as among ourselves, with psalmody ; hut the author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions prescribes first the 
reading of the Old Testament, and then the Psalms. 
Tho most ancient and general practice of tho church 
was for tho whole assembly to unite with one heart 
and voice iu celebrating tho prftisea of God. But 
after a time alternate psalmody was introduced, when 
the congregation, dividing themselves into two parts, 
repeated tho psalms by courses, verse for verse, one 
in response to another, and not as formerly, all tot 
get her. The mode of singing altogether was called 
aympfamy, while tho alternate mode was termed an- 
tiphony , nnd in the West, reqfomoria, the singing by 
rosponsals. This latter manner of conducting the 
psalmody originated in the Eastern church, and pass- 
ed into the Western in the time of Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan. Hut in a short time antiplional singing 
became the general practice of tho whole church ; and 
Hocrates informs us, that tho Emperor Theodosius 
tho younger, and his sisters, were accustomed to sing 
alternate hymns together every morning in the royal 
palace. A ugustine was deeply affected on hearing 
the Ambrosian chant at Milan, and describes h is 
feelings in these words : “ The voices flowed in at 
my ears ; truth was distilled into my heart; and the 
affection of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy," 
Eusebius tells us tliat the first regular Christian 
choir was established at Antioch in Syria, and that 
Ambrose brought Ids famous melodies to Milaufrom 
that city. These Ambrosian melodies, and the mode 
of their performance by canonical singers, continued 
in the Western church till the time of Gregory tho 
Great, who was devotedly zealous in the cultivation 
of sacred music, having been the first to introduce 
singing schools at Home. Gregory separated the 
chanters from the clerical order, and exchanged the 
Ambrosian chant for a style of singing named after 
himself the Gregorian Chant, besides introducing 
musical notation by Roman letters. It seems to be, 
a point fully established, tliat antiplional ringing, and 
as Sir John Hawkins considers it, the commence* 
meat of church music, originated in tfie churches of 
the East, particularly those of Antioch, Ce s a re a , 
and Constantinople. The Greek CathenSy Barit and 
Chrysostom, were the original inetitntore of the 
choral service in their respective churches. Prom the 
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East Ambrose carrier] it to Milan, whence it was trans- 
ferred to Home, and afterwards passed into France, 
Germany, and Britain. Popes Damasus ordained 
the alternate singing of the Psalms along with the 
Gloria Patri and Hallelujah ; in A. D. 384, Siricius 
introduced the Anthem; in A. n. 507, Symmachus 
appointed the Gloria in Excelsis to be sung ; and in 
A. D. 590, the Gregorian Chant was brought into 
use. When Gregory, in a. I). 620, sent his Chant, 
into Britain, such was the opposition manifested to 
its introduction into the church, that 1,200 of the 
clergy full in the tumult which ensued, and it was not 
until fifty years after, when Pope Vitalianus sent 
Theodore the Greek to fill the vacant see of Canter- 
bury, that the British clergy were prevailed upon to 
admit the cathedral service in accordance with the 
Hotnish ritual. 

Besides the psalms which had been used from the 
earliest times, and short doxologics and hymns, con- 
sisting of verses from the Holy Scriptures, »pintuai 
songs, especially those by Ambrose of Milan, and 
Hilary of Foictiers, came to be used in public wor- 
ship in the Western church. The Tc Deum , often 
styled the Song of St. Ambrose, is generally supposed 
to have been composed jointly by him and St. Au- 
gustine early in the fourth century, though Arch- 
bishop Usher ascribes it to Niceties, and supposes it 
not to have been composed till about A. i>. 500. 
Considerable opposition, it is true, was manifested to 
the introduction of such mere human compositions 
Into Divine worship, but. the unobjectionable purity 
of their sentiments led to their adoption by many 
churches. The complaint, however, began to be 
raised that church music had deviated from its an- 
cient simplicity. Thus the Egyptian abbot, Pamlro, 
(n the fourth century, inveighed against the intro- 
duction of heathen melodies into the psalmody of 
the church. About this time church music began 
to be cultivated more according to rule. In addi- 
tion to the Pnaltw and canonical singers, church 
choristers were appointed, who sang sometimes 
alone, sometimes interchangeably with the choirs of 
the congregation. 

In the fourth century, the custom began to be in- 
troduced into some churches, of having a single per- 
son to lead the psalmody, who began the verse, and 
the people joined with him in the close. This indi- 
vidual was called the phoruuH'u# or precentor, and he 
is mentioned by Athanasius as existing in his time 
in the church of Alexandria. The study of sacred 
music recoivcHl peculiar attention in the sixth cen- 
tury, schools for instruction in this important art 
having been established and patronised by Gregory 
the Great, under whom they obtained great cele- 
brity. From these schools originated the famous 
Gregorian chant, which the choir and the people 
sung in unison. Such schools rapidly increased in 
number, and at length became common in various 
parts of Kutope, particularly in France and Ger- 
many* The prior or principal of these schools was 


held in high estimation, and possessed extensive in- 
fluence. 

In the eighth century Pope Adrian, in return tor 
the services which he hail rendered to Charlemagne 
in making him Emperor of the West, stipulated for 
the introduction of the Gregorian Chant into the 
Gallic Church, and the Emperor having paid a visit 
to Rome, where he kept Easter with the Pope, re- 
ceived from the hands of his Holiness the Roman 
antiphonary, which he promised to introduce into 
his dominions. About the end of this century, all 
opposition to cathedral music ceased, and, for seven 
centuries thereafter, church music underwent little or 
no change in the Church of Rome. It is a remark- 
able fact, however, that from the eighth till the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, not only was it con- 
sidered a necessary part of clerical education tc 
understand the principles of harmony and the nidi 
rnanto of amring, but the clergy wore generally 
proficients both in vocal and instrumental music. 

In the Eastern Church, where sacred music, as we 
have seen, had its origin, there arose in the eighth 
century a remarkable man, John of Damascus, who 
was not only ati eminent theologian, but a most 
accomplished musician. On account of his great 
skill in the art of vocal music, he was usually styled 
Mdodos. To this noted master of music, the East- 
ern Church is indebted for those beautiful airs tc 
which the Psalms of David are sung at this day 
The Greek word Pmllo is applied among the Greeks 
of modem times exclusively to sacred music, which 
in the Eastern Church has never been any other than 
vocal, instrumental music being unknown in that 
church ns it was in the primitive church. Sir John 
Hawkins, following the Romish writers in his eru- 
dite work on the History of Music, makes Pope 
Vitalianus, in a.d. 6CO, the first who introduced 
organs into churches. But learned men are gener- 
ally agreed that instrumental music was not used 
in churches till a much later date. For Thomas 
Aquinas, a. d. 1250, has these remarkable words, 
41 Our church does not use musical instruments as 
harps and psolterios to praise God withal, that site 
may not seem to judaixe.” From this passage we 
aro surely warranted in concluding that there was no 
ecclesiastical use of organs in the time of Aquinas 
It is alleged that Marinus Saoutus, who lived about 
A. n. 1290, was the first that brought the use of 
wind organs into churches, and hence he received the 
name of Torcellus. In the East the organ was in 
nse in the emperors' courts, probably from the time 
of Juliau, but never has either the organ or any 
other instrument been employed in public worship 
in Eastern churches ; nor is mention of mstrumentri 
music found In all their liturgies ancient or modern. 

Towards the time of the Reformation, a general 
partiality for sacred music prevailed throughout 
Europe, owing, as is generally supposed, to the en- 
couragement which Pope Leo X. gave to the eoltf 
vation of the art* It is no doubt true that Leo was 
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iiimself * skilful musician, and attached a high im- 
portance to the art a* lending interest, solemnity, 
and efiect to tha devotional services of the Romish 
church. But to no single individual can be traced 
the prevailing love for sacred music in the sixteenth 
century, for besides Leo X., we find Charles V. in 
Germany, Francis I. in Franco, and Henry VI H. in 
England, all of them countenancing sacred music, 
and treating musicians at their court with peculiar 
favour. 

At the Reformation the greater part of the ser- 
vices of the Romish church was sung to tnusicul 
notes, and on the occasion of great festivals the 
choral service was performed with great pomp by a 
numerous choir of men and boys. That abuses of 
the most flagrant kind had found their way into this 
department of Romish worship is beyond a doubt, 
as the council of Trent found it necessary to issue a 
decree on the subject, in which they plainly state, 
tliat in the celebration of the mass, hymns, some of 
a profane, and others of a lascivious nature, had 
crept into the service, and given great scandal to 
professors of the truth. Hy this decree, the council, 
while it arranged the choral service on a proper 
footing, freeing it from all extraneous matter, gave it 
also a sanction which it had hitherto wanted. From 
this time the Church of Rome began to display that 
profound veneration for choral music which she has 
continued to manifest down to the present day. 

The JVotestauts at the Reformation differed on 
the subject of sacred music. The Lutherans in great 
measure adopted the Romish ritual, retained the 
choral service, and adhered to the use of the organ 
and other instruments. Some of the Reformed 
churches differed more widely from Rome than 
others. Calvin introduced a plain metrical psalmody; 
selecting for use in churches the Version of the 
Psalms by Marot, which he divided info small por 
turns and appointed to be sung in public worship. 
This Psalter was bound up with the Geneva Cate- 
chism, When the Reformation was introduced into 
England, Ilehry VIII., hivuself a musician of consi- 
derable celebrity, allowed his partiality for the choral 
service by retaining it. The cathedral musical ser- 
vice of the Reformed Church of England was, framed 
by John Marbeck of Windsor, in a form little differ- 
ent from that which is at present in use. It is a 
curious fact tliat the ancient foundations of conven- 
tual, cathedra], and collegiate churches make no 
provision for an organist, but simply for canons, 
minor canons, and choristers. 

The first Act of Uniformity, passed in the reign 
of Edward VI., allowed the clergy either to adopt 
the plain metrical psalmody of the Calvinists, 6r to 
persevere in the use of the choral service. The mu- 
sical part of Queen Elisabeth’* Liturgy is said to 
liave been arranged by Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The Puritans, however, objected strongly 
to the cathedral rites, particuUuly 41 the tossing the 


casticaJly describes the musical service, and which 
was regarded as inconsistent with that beautiful sim- 
plicity which ought ever to characterise the ordi- 
nances of Di vine worship. The assaults made by the 
Puritans upon the musical, as well as other portions 
of the cathedra! service, were answered with great 
ability and power by liidtard Hooker, in his famous 
work on 4 Ecclesiastical Polity,* the first four books 
of which appeared in 1514, and the fifth in 1597 
From the appearance of this masterly defence of the 
Polity of the Church of England, down to the pre 
sent day, no material change has taken place ill the 
musical service of that church. The Lutheran and 
Episcopal churches, both in Europe and America, 
have also a solemn music service, while the Re- 
formed churches, including the Presbyterian and In- 
dependent, have n plain select ion of melodies, to 
which the metrical 1 Valins, Paraphrases, and Hymns 
are set, some churches with, hut the greater tmtnbui 
without, insinimental music. There is almost uni- 
versally a precentor or leader of the sacred mu- 
sic in the congregation, and in some cases a soled 
choir or hand of male mid female voices, while the 
whole congregation is expected to engago in this 
solemn pail of the devotional exercises of thu sanc- 
tuary. For a vitinilier of years jiast, while Romish 
churches in Europe and America have made a gor- 
geous display of their musical service, which is per- 
formed hy regularly trained musicians, vocal atul 
instrumental, the Protestant churches liave aroused 
themselves to a more careful training of their whole 
congregations in thu art of sacred music, that this 
interesting and impressive part of Divine worship 
may be conducted both with melody of the voice and 
of the heart unto the Lord. 

M U SIM OKS, festivals celebrated in honour of the 
dead among some of the native tribes of Central 
Africa. 

M CJSORITKS, a superstitious sect of Jews, who 
are said to have reverenced rats and mice. The ori- 
gin of this peculiarity is to be found in an event 
which is narrated in I Sam. vi. The Philistines had : 
taken away the ark of the cot count, and detained 
it in their country for seven months, during which 
time the Lord in auger had sent among them a 
plague of mice, which destroyed the fruits of the j 
ground. Under the dread inspired by this Divine 
judgment upon their laud they restored the ark, and, i 
by the advice of their priests and diviners, they pre- 
pared as a trespass- offering to the God of Israel five 
golden emerods and five golden mice. Perverting 
this solemn incident of Old Testament history the 
sect seems to have entertained a superstitious venera- 
tion for mice and rats. 

MU8PELLUEIM, t ho sphere or abode of fight 
in the ancient Scandinavian cosmogony. It was its 
the southern region, and was too luminous and glow- 
ing to lie entered hy those who are not indigenous 


to the cathedral rites, particulaily 44 the tossing the | there. It is guarded by Surtur, who sits on its 
Psalms from one side to the other,* as Cart wight *ar- \ borders bearing a flaming falchion, and at the end <d ! 
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the world he shall issue forth to combat, and shall 
vanquish all the gods, and consume the universe 
with lire. 

MUSSULMANS, a term used, like Moslem*, to 
denote the whole body of the Faithful who believe 
in the Koran. 

MITT A. Sue Tacit a. 

MUTEVEL, the president or chict ruler of a 
Mohammedan mosque in Turkey, into whose hands 
tin; revenue is regularly paid. 

MU-TSOO-PO, the tutelary goddess both of 
women and sailors, worshipped with great reverence 
among tlie Chinese. Her worship whb introduced 
! some centuries ago into the Celestial Empire ; and 
she so strikingly resembles the Virgin Mary of the 
Uonmuists, that the Chinese at Macao call her 
Santa Maria eli China , Holy Mother of China. The 
sailors especially make her an object of adoration ; 
and there are vory few junks that have not an image 
of her on board. She is also accompanied by very 
dismal satellites, the executors of her behests. 

MUTUNUS, a deity among the ancient Homans, 
who averted evil from the city and commonwealth 
of Home. He was identical with the Phallna or Pria- 
pua, who chiefly delivered from the power of demons. 
Mutunus had a temple inside the walls of Home, 
which existed until the time of Augustus, when 
it was removed outside. 

MWETYI, a Great Spirit venerated by the She- 
kani and HakMu people in Southern Guinea. The 
following account of him is given by Mr. Wilson in 
his ‘Western Africa: 1 “Ho is supposed to dwell in 
the bowels of the earth, but comes to the surface of 
the ground at stated seasons, or when summoned on 
any special business. A large, flat house, of pecu- 
liar form, covered with dried plantain-leaves, is 
erected in the middle of the village for the tempo- 
rary sojourn of this spirit, and it is from this that he 
gives fortli his oracular answers. The house is 
always kept perfectly dark, and no one is permitted 
to enter it, excopt, those who have been initiated into 
All the mysteries of the order, which includes, how- 
ever, almost tho whole of the Adult male population 
of the village. Strange noises issue forth from this 
dark den, not unlike the growling of a tiger, which 
the knowing ones interpret to suit their own pur- 
poses. The women and children are kept in a state 
of constant trepidation by his presence; and, no 
doubt, one of the chief ends of the ceremonies con- 
nected with tho visits of this mysterious being is to 
keep tho women and children in a state of subordi- 
nation. He is the great African Blue Beard whom 
every woman and child in the country holds in the 
utmost dread. Every boy, from the age of fourteen 
to eighteen years, is initiated into all the secrets per- 
taining to this Great Spirit. The term of disciple- 
ship is continued for a year or more, during which 
period they are subjected to a good deal of rough 
treatment — such, undoubtedly, as make a lasting 
impression both upon their physical and mental na- 


tures, and prevent them from divulging Che secrets 
of the order. At the time of matriculation a vow it 
imposed, such as refraining from a particular article 
of food or drink, aud is binding for life. 

“ When Mwetyi is about to retire from a village 
where he lira been discharging his manifold func- 
tions, the women, children, and any strangers who 
may be there at the time, are required to leave tin, 
village. What ceremonies are performed at the 
time of liis dismissal is known, of course, only to the 
initiated. 

“ When a covenant is about to be formed among 
the different tribes, Mwetyi is always invoked as a 
witness, and is commissioned with the duty of visit 
ing vengeance upon the party who shall violate the 
engagement. Without this their national treaties 
would have little or no force. When a law is passed 
which the people wish to he especially binding, they 
invoke the vengeance of Mwetyi upon every trans- 
gressor, and this, as a general thing, is ample guar- 
antee for its observance. Tho Mpongwe people 
sometimes call in the Shekanis to aid them, through 
the agency of this Great Spirit, to ghe sanctity and 
authority to their laws.” 

MYCALES8IA, a surname of the goddess Deme- 
ter, derived from Mycalessus in Ikcotia, where she 
was worshipped. 

MY US IS, a name sometimes applied to Baptism 
in the early Christian church, because it was the 
ordinance by which men were admitted to all tho 
sacred rites and tm stories of the Christian religion. 

MYIAGHOS, a hero who was invoked at the fes- 
tival of Athena, celebrated at Aliphera, ns the pro- 
tector against Hies. 

MYL1TTA, a name which, according to Herodo- 
tus, was given by the Assyrians to the goddess 
Aphroflite. as the generative principle in nature. 

MYRTLE, a tree very commonly found in Judea, 
ft was accounted an emblem of peace, and hence, in 
tho vision of Zechariah, the angel who was commit- 
ted to deliver promises of the restoration of Jeru- 
salem is placed among myrtle trees. Josephus 
relates that at the feast of tabernacles the Jew's car- 
ried in their hands branches of myrtle. Herodotus 
states that among the Persians the individual who 
was engaged in offering sacrifices wore a tiara en- 
riched with myrtle. This tree was sacred to Venus 
among the ancient. Homans. That goddess, accord- 
ingly, was represented with a garland of myrtll on 
her head, and a branch of myrtle in her band. In 
the symbolic language of Pagan antiquity, the myr- 
tle was an emblem of love, marriage, and immortality. 
Among the ancient Greeks, accordingly, the young 
maiden was crowned on her marriage day with 
wreaths of myrtle leaves. * 

MYSIA, a surname of the ancient Grecian god- 
dess Dmetsr, and also of the goddess Artemis, under 
which she was worshipped near Sparta. The tem 
Myeia is also applied to a festival celebrated by the 
inhabitants of Peltate in lion >ur of Demeter. This 
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least lasted for seven days. During the first two 
days the solemnities were observed by both men and 
women; on the third day the women alone per- 
formed certain mysterious rites throughout the 
night ; and on the two last days the men returned to 
file festival and the remainder of the time was 
passed in merriment and raillery. 

MYSTjE, those who were initiated into the lesser 
Eleusinian Mysteries (which see'. 

M Y STAG OG I A, communion in the sacred mys- 
teries, a term applied by Chrysostom, Theodore!, 
and others to the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. 

MYSTAGOGUS, the high-priest of the Elrnisi- 
nian goddess Ceres, who conducted the celebration 
of her mysteries and the initiation of the fttgsUr. 
See Hikkojmiants. 

MYSTERIES, mystic festivals among the ancient 
Ragans, consisting of sacrifices and ceremonies which 
were performed in secret, or during the night, and 
to which only the initialed were admitted. In all 
ages, and among all nations, certain religious rites 
have been hidden from the multitude, and thus 
clothed, in their estimation, with a secret grandeur. 
Such obfcnancts may be traced back to a u»ry re- 
mote age of Grecian history, and were probably 
intended to keep tip the remembrance of the religion 
of a still more ancient period. 

The most celebrated mysteries of the ancient 
Greeks wore the Cttheiria and the Elamnio. 
Other mysteries of an inferior description belonged 
to different divinities, and were peculiar to certain 
localities. Cases of profanation of the mysteries 
were tried by a court consisting only of persons who 
were themselves initiated. Such mysteries as were 
found among the Greeks were unknown to the Ko- 
rnaus ; and even those mystic rites which were con- 
nected with certain festivals were plainly of foreign 
origin. Tims the Hacchaualia of the Romans were 
drawn from the Dionyxia of the Greeks. 

From the sacred i mss attached to Fogar^m* st erics, 
the early Christians threw a similar air of hidden j 
grandeur over certain holy rites, by concealing them j 
from the world generally. This remark parrirn- | 
larly applies to the solemn ordinances of lyaptism j 
and the Lords Supper, to which the term tnystcru >* 
was specially attached. Hence the introduction into 
the primitive Christian church of the Arcam Dis- 
CIpIina (which see). In apostolic times, and those 
immediately succeeding the age of the apostles, no 
such practice seems to have existed as that of con- 
cealing the sacred mysteries from the knowledge of 
the Catechumen 8. The first writer who mentions 
this marked difference between Catechumens and the 
faithful is Tertullian. There is no appearance, as 
Romish writers would allege, that the worship of 
saints and images was included among the my st eric*. 
On the contrary, they seem to liave been limited to 
these specific points: (1.) The mode of administer- 
ing baptism ; (2.) The unction uf chrism Of confir 
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mat ion; (3.) The ordination of priests; (4J The j; | 
mode of celebrating the euclmrist ; (5.) The liturgy 'i 
or divine service of the church; (6.) And for some 1 
time the mystery of the Trinity, the Creed, and the ' i 
Lord’s Prayer. The Romish church regards the ; ; 
eiu-lmriflt as more especially a mystery in const*- J 
quenco of the doctrine which they hold, lliAt the 
elements of bread And wine are transubstantiated into , 
the real body, blood, soul, and dmnity of the Lord 
•Testis Christ. 1 j 

MYSTKR1 ES, theatrical representations made, by ■ 
the priests in the dark ages, of the events recorded In 
Scripture, that they might he brought more clearly ■! 
and impressively before the minds of the unlearned ■; 
multitude. Two scries of these mysteries have been 
lately published from old manuscripts, namely, the ■ i 
Townley mysteries performed by tlm monks of 
Wooduhurrh near Wakefield; and the Coventry 
mysteries by the Grey Friars of that ancient city, 

Roth I hose series of mysteries begin with the cron- 1 
tiou and end with the, general jud.'iin uf, : 

MYSTIC A L TABLE, a name applied by Chry- 
sostom to the Communion Tauu; (which see)! 

MYSTICAL VEILS, an expression sometimes ' l - 
m*ed by early Christian writers to denote the bang- ! 
ing* which separated tlu* chancel from the rest of \\ 
tin* el mrcb. i; 

MYSTICS, a class of men found hi every age of the 
world, who, whether philosophers or divines, have pro- 
fessed not only to he initiated into hidden mysteries, 
but to bo the subjects of a divine manifestation in 
their intuition or Kclf-eonseiouBness. Almost in- J. 
finitely varied are the forms of thought and modes of 
action in which mysticism has been developed in dif- .j 
ferent periods and among dilfcrcul nations. Jt has ; ' 
appeared in the loftiest abstract speculation, and hi i i 
Urn grossest and nn»*.t aciimiouh idolatry. It lias min- . 
gled itself up with Theism, Atheism, and Panlhoinm. I 
Mr. Vaughan, in his * Hours with the Mystics,’ di- j 

vides this extravagant das'* of religionist < info three \ 

classes, the 77 rojmthrii<\ TIiMtotphir, and Thutryu \ j 

Und<r the first chen, or the Theopallietio, are in- j 
eluded all those who resign thi*niM:lv«H in a passivity . j 
more or less absolute to an imagined divine manifes- j 
tatifin. The TlmoMiphiMs again are those who form 
a theory of God, or of the works of God, which has 
not reason but an inspiration of their own for its 
basis. And, finally, the Theurgie cIh^m of mystics >’ 
includes all who claim supernatural powers generally 
through converse with the world of spirits. 

Minds predisposed to mysticism have been found 
m ev erv ace and in every country. The earliest myo 
ticNni, that uf India, as exhibited in the liflAGAVAT 
Gita [ which sec), appears not in a rudimental and ini \ 

tial form, but full-developed and as complete as it liar i 

ever manifested itself in modem Christendom. Thf 
Jewish mystics are to be found at an early period 
among the ascetic Therapeutaty a sect similar to the 
Ensene*. H The soul of man,” said they, M is divine, and | 
his highest wisdom is to become as much as possible a 1 i 
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stranger Lo the body with it** rinbamisMiig apputiLes. 

; God has breathed info man from heaven a portion of 
j hi h own divinity. That which is divine in iiulivisi- 
! bio. It may be extended, lint it is incapable of sc- 
j parali«»ii. Consider how vast is the range of onr 
thought over tin! pad and the future, the heavens 
; nod the earth. Tin's alliance with an upper world, 
of which wo are conscious, would be impossible, were 
not the Hoiil of man an indivisible portion of that 
! divine and blessed Spirit. Contemplation of the 
| Divine Kshence is the nohlest exercise of man; it is 

j the only incans of attaining to the highest truth ami 

■ virtue, and therein to behold God is the consuiuma- 
i tiou of our happiness here.” 

Jewish mysticism, combined with the profound 
philosophy of Halo, gave rise to the Nco-IMa- 
tonist school, which, as shown in the teaching of 
• Plotinus, its founder, was thoroughly mystical. The 
! mystic, according to this sect, contemplates the 

, divine perfections in himself; and in the ecstatic 

, state, individuality, memory, time, space, phenome- 
nal contradictions and logical distinctions, all vanish. 

In the sixth century, Mysticism was strongly de- 
veloped in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagile, 
who sought to accommodate to Christianity the 
, theosophy of the Neo Platonist school. The Greek 
theory compels Dionysius virtually to deny the ex- 
; ' istenec of evil. “ All that exists,” says Mr. Vaughan, 
M in describing the scntiineutH of Dionysius, “ he re 
,! gards as a symbolical manifestation of the super- 
jj existent. What we. call creation is the divine alle- 
I, gory. In nature, in Scripture, in tradition, God is 
| revealed only in figure. This sacred imagery should 
j! be studied, but. in such study we are still far from 
, any adequate cognizance of the Divine Nature. God 
j is above all negation ami affirmation : in Him such 
! contraries are at once identified and transcended. 

! Hut by negation we approach most nearly to a true 
apprehension of what He is. 

, il Negation and affirmation, accordingly, constitute 
the two opposed and vet simultaneous methods ho 
lavs down for the knowledge of the Infinite. These 
two paths, the 17<t (nr Apoplmtiea) and 

the Vut Ajfimntttrn tor Cataph.il ica) constitute the 
foundation of his mysticism. They arc distinguished 
and elaborated in every part of his writings. The 
positive is the descending process. Tn the path 
j downward from God, through inferior existences, the 
1 Divine lifting may be said to have many names : — 

; i the negative method is one of ascent ; in that, God 
j | is regarded as nameless, the inscrutable Anonymous. 

J The symbolical or visible is thus opposed, in the 
j Platonist style, to the mystical or ideal. To assort 
; j anything concerning a God who is above all aflinun- 
l lion is to speak in figure — to veil him. The more 
I i you deny concerning Him, the more of such veils do 
< you remove, lie compares the negative method of 
' : speaking concerning tho Supreme to the operation of 

| the sculptor, who strikes off fragment after fragment 
I j i ®f the nviv.hlo, aud progresses by diminution. 11 



Romanism in the Middle Ages presents us with j 
several specimens of contemplative mystics, who, in , 
the seclusion of the monastery, speculated so boldly \ 
that they fell into the wildest extravagance. One of 
the most favourable examples of this mediaeval ten- 
dency, is to be found in Bernard of Clairvaux, who j 
goes so far as to identify his own thoughts with the i 
mind of God. Full of monastic prepossessions, he ; 
spurns the flesh and seeks to rise by abstraction and 
elevated meditation to the immediate vision of hea- 
venly things. He denounced reason and the dialec- j 
tics of the schools ; but Bonavontma in the tliir- >' ; 
tecnlh, and Gen: on in the fifteenth century, strove to j 
reconcile mysticism with scholasticism. 

In the fellowships and spiritual associations which \ 
existed in the Netherlands and Germany throughout 
the thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries, j 
mysticism wit*' a predominant eh-ment, chiefly in the j 
form of mystical pantheism. This, indeed, was tho ‘ 
common b;i*D of the doctrine found among tho ; 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. Their fundamental 
principle, that God is the being of all beings, the 
only real existence, unavoidably led them to coiisidi-r 
all things without exception aft comprised in him, and j 
even the meanest creature as pm tie.ipant of the divine j 
nature aud life. God, however, is chiefly present j 
where there is mind, and consequently in man. In : j 
the human soul there is an uncreated ami eternal . : 
principle, namely, the intellect, in virtue ofwhbh Im 1 
resembles and is one with God. Such mystical doc- ; 
trines were partially a rev ival of the tenets of tho 
Amalrii'uiH# and David of Dinanto. The moit re- 
markable uf the pantheistic mystics of ihe mcdimval . 
period was Henry Kekart, who elaborated the doc- 
trines of the Hi-ghards into a regular speculative 
system. The following brief epitome of his doctrines 
is given by I>r. I'llmumi in bis ‘Reformers before 
the Reformation / t% God is the Being, that is, the ; 
solid, true, universal, and necessary being. He alone 
exists, for he lias the existence of all things in him- | 
self. All out of him is semblance, and exists only { 
in as far as it is in God, or is God. The nature of j 
God, exalted above every relation or mode (t vcise\ i 
and for that reason unutterable and nameless, is not, \ 
however, mere abstract being (according to the doc- j 
trine of Anialric), or dead substance ; but it is spirit, ; 
the highest reason, thinking, knowing, atid making 
itself known. The property most peculiar to God 
is thinking, aud it is by exerting it upon himself that 
he first becomes God ; then the Godhead— the hid- 
den darkness — the simple and silent basis of the 
Divine Being actually is God. God proceeds out : 
of himself, and this is the eternal generation of tho ■ 
Son, and is necessarily founded in the Divine essence. - 
Iu the Son, or creative word, however, God also gives ’ 
birth to all things, and as his operation, being idem ! 
tieal with his thinking, is without time, so creation j 
takes place in an ‘ everlasting ngw . 1 God lias no j 
existence without the world, and the world, being < 
Ilia existence in another mode, is eternal with him ! 
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The creatures, although they be in a maimer set out 
of God, are yet not separated from hi in ; for other- 
wise God would bit bounded hv something external 
to himself. Much more the distinction in God is one 
which is continually doing itself away. Hv the Son, 
who is one with God, all things are in God, and that 
which i« in God in God himself. In this manner it 
may be affirmed that '"all things are God/ as truly as 
that " God is all things.’ In this sense also, every 
created object, as being in God, is good. 

. 11 According to this the whole creation is a mani- 

festation of the Deity; every creature hear*, upon it 
n 4 stamp of the Divine nature,' a reflection of the 
eternal godhead; indeed, every creature is ‘ full of 
God.’ AH that is divine, however, when situate 
forth from t he Divine lining, necessarily strives to 
return back to its source, seeks to lay aside its ffmi- 
tmle, and from a state of division to re enter into 
unity. Hence all cieated things have a deep and 
painful yearning after union with (rod. in untroubled 
rest. It is only when God. after liming, by tlm | 
Son, passed out of liim.-vlf into a different im»do of i 
existence, i-ffnrns by love, which is the. Holy Spirit, 
into himself once in* -re. that the Divine Heinir is per 
fpeted in flu 1 Trinity, and ho 1 rest* with himsdf and 
with all the creatures. 

To this Pantheistic, Mysticism was opposed a less 
noxious kind of mysticiun which reared il self on the 
Iwda of Christian ThfSnuu The chief representative 
of this theistical mysticism is lhiyshroek, by wlio«o j 
efforts the mystical tendency in the Netherlands and ! 
Germany underwent a complete revolution, Thu sys- 
tem of this aide and excellent writer, in so far :is it 
affects life, is thus sketched by Ullmaim : “ Man, hav- 
ing proceeded from God, is destined to return, and be- 
come one with him again. Thi.s oneness, however, 
is not to he understood as meaning that we become 
wholly identiffed with him, and lose our own being 
as creatures, for that is an impossibility. What it i 
to be understood as meaning is, that we are conscious 
of being wholly in God, and at the none lime also J 
wholly in ourailvpg; that we arc united with God. ■ 
and yet at the game time remain different from Him. j 
Man ought to be conformed to God and to hear Ids j 
likeness. Hut this he can do only in so far as it is j 
practicable, and it is practicable, only in as far as he 1 
does not cease to be himself and a creature. F*»r J 
God remains alwaya God, and never becomes a crea- j 
turc ; the creature always a creature, and never loses , 
its own being as such. Man, when giving liinipulf s 
up with perfect hive to God, is in union with him, j 
but he no sooner again acts, than he feels his distinct- 
ness from God, and that he is another being. Thus 
ne flows into God, and flows back agAin into ♦iim- 
self. The former state of oneness with, and the lat- 
ter state of difference from, Him, arc both enjoined 
by God, and betwixt the two subsists that con- 
tinual annihilation in love which constitutes our 
felicity. 1 * 

Gerion, himself a mystic, attempted t,o involve 


Kuysbrork in the same charge of pantheistical mysti- 
cism which attaches to Henry Kckart. The ami- 
sat ion, however, is without foundation. The imMi 
cism of Huyshrock, which had the double advantage 
of being hi once contemplative and practical, was 
thoroughly thiistical in its character, and its in- 
fluence was extensively felt. Through Gerhard 
Grout the practical inyMioiam was propagated in the 1 
Netherlands ; through John Tauler the con torn phi- 1 
live and spiritual in Germany . From this period, 
that is from the middle of tin: fourteenth century, 

«•» find in Germany a continuous chain of traditional 
ii in st iv ir in reaching down to the K< formation, and by 
means of its movt dhtiimuislicd productions exerting '' 
the greatest ii.lluem-u ej on the mind of Luther. * \ ‘ 
On., f aturc which is cmme.on t»> all the medurvull I 
mystics, and which pervad-s tie* writings of Thomna j r 
:t Kimpis is, that they look up'-n nneneiN with God. % | 
attained hv means of the aiii.ihilatinn of self, n« iho \ [i 
mininit of all perfection. Ilemy Kus**, whose im s 
tieism assumed a pncfiral eh:iraeter, gives titter- ' . 
ariee to his sentiments in a single scntcix e : " A meek 
man must b" deformed from the neat ure, eonfonned 
to (Miiist, and t ran* formed to Deity.'' ,bffm Tauler, 
another devout mvstie. and who, hv bis sermona, ix 
ereised a most reiimiknble influence upon the popu- 1 
lar mint!, unhihD hi-* opinions in a few sentemis. ! 
“ Man, a*- a creature originating directly from G<d, 
who is one, lungs to return, according to his enpii- " 
city, hack t*i the undivided unity. The efflux tiivea ' ! , 
acain to Income a reflux: ami only when all things 
in him have become wholly one in and vvilh God, 
dues ho find entire peace and p« rfect leM. Tim* j 
limans to this end, are to rise above mum- and sen-,. , 
Mialify, corporeal and natural powers, all donna., 
fi*.oireh and imagery, ami the* fried fioui the (rea-. 
lures, to seek God solely and direetly, ,-piiif with, 
spirit, ami heart to lieai f. Tlx divine, pel feci I be* 
ran her*. me ours niffy win n vve die within, aid ccavu ' 
to he oimndv c*. Hut this eaunot he elhctul by tin* 
power of natme. Jt mint ho done by gr«e<-, and 
ihroiurh the mediation of f’hrbt. What belongs to 
God by nature, man must n*rjuirc by pan-. To 
tl i.- end the path ru offff.risl has been given to him. 

A k Je-*us eame from the Father, am I n turns to the - 
Father again. •-»> j(. th)-. ih<; d< iimit'-n of every 
man. As (’hiht di*d a bodily d«*ith ami r*- 1 e again ^ 
from Urn dead, mint every man spiritually die 
and revive, in order wholly to live in ami with God. i, 
The image of Christ, uovvever. whhh must be on- ;■ 
graved on tlm heart, ip tl"- liken* s>, not of what iH J; 
created and visible, lmt of what is noble, divine, and j 
rational in *he Son of God, tlx* God-n.an. J I<s who 
has tliis image in his beait i« never witbont God f t 

and, wherever Gud is at all. there hr in wholly. Such 
a man avoid "Keen fully in the ft j vino will, resigns 
himself entirely to God, stands in bottoinlcM pa- ! 
ticncc. humility, and love, and herein enjoys perfect ; 
blexhedneah. 1 * The writings of John Tauler were; 1 
afterward# highly prized, not only by Luther and ; I 
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Melancthon, but also by some Romish divines of the 
highest celebrity. 

Among the mystical writings which prepared the 
way for the Reformation, a conspicuous place must 
bo assigned to a small anonymous treatise, which 
appeared in the fourteenth century, under the name 
of * Deutsche Thcologie/ or German Theology. To 
this homely but admirable volume Luther lay under 
the deepest obligations. “Next to the Bible and 
St. Augustine/’ lie says, “from no book with which 
I have met havo I learned more of what God, Christ, 
man, and all things, are. 1 * The sound theology 
which pervades the work, though clothed in a 
somewhat mystical garb, conveyed much light to 
the Reformer’s mind. The fundamental thought 
which the book contains is thus described by 1J1I- 
inann : “ If the creature recognise itself in the im- 
mutable Good, And as one therewith, and live and 
act in this knowledge, then it is itself good ami per- 
fect. But if, on the contrary, the creature revolt 
from that Good, it is then evil. All sin consists in 
Apostatizing from the supreme and perfect Good, in 
making self an object, and in supposing that it is 
something, and that we derive from it any sort of 
bon ciit, such as existence, or life, or knowledge, or 
ubility. This the devil did, and it was by this alone 
ho fell. His presuming that ho too was something, 
and that something was his, his *1* and his ‘me/ 
und his ‘my’ and his ‘mine/ were his apostacy and 
fall. In tho self-same way Adam also fell. Eating 
the apple was not the cause of Ins fall, but his arro- 
gating to self his 1 F and ‘ me' and 1 mine.’ But for 
this, even if ho had eaten seven apples, he would not 
haye fallen. Because of it, however, he must have 
fallen, although he had not tasted the one. So is if 
with every man, in whom tho same thing is reposed 
a hundred times. But in what way may this apos- 
tacy and general fall be repaired ? The way is for 
man to come out of self (isolation as a creature), and 
entor into God. In order to this, two parties must con- 
cur, God and man. Man cannot do it without God ; 
and God could not do it without man. And, there- 
fore, it behoved God to take upon him human na- 
ture and to become man, iu order that man might 
become God. This once took place in the most 
perfect way in Christ, and as every man should be- 
come by grace wliat Clirist was by nature, it ought 
to be repeated in every man, and in myself among 
the rest. For were God to be humanized in all other 
men, and all others to be deified in him, and were 
this not to take place in me, ray fall would not be 
repaired. In that way Christ restores what was lost 
by Adam. By Adam came selfishness, and with it 
disobedience, all evil, and corruption. By Christ, in 
virtue of his pure and divine life transfusing itself 
into men, come the annihilation of selfishness, obe- 
dience, and union with God, and therein every good 
thing, peace, heaven, and blessedness." 

The ‘Deutsche Theologie/ which thus unfolded 
Protestant truth clearly before the Reformation, 


lias since 1621 been inscribed in the Komish index 
of prohibited books ; while on the part of Protestant, 
but especially Lutheran divines, it lias always been 
held in the highest estimation. At the instigation 
of Staupitz, Luther issued an edition of this populat 
work, with a preface written by his own hand. 
Staupitz was himself a mystic, but his mysticism 
was of a more thoroughly practical character than 
those writers of the same class who had preceded 
him ; and among all the contemporaries of Luther 
none had a more powerful influence iu the spiritual * 
development of the great Reformer. 

Tho medittjval mysticism in its gradual progress 
from a mere poetical sentiment to a speculative sys- 
tem, and thence to a li\ing, practical power, led men 
steadily forward towards tho Reformation. In the 
view of Scholasticism, Christianity was an objective 
phenomenon, but in the view of Mysticism it was an 
inward life. The former pointed to the church os the 
only procuring means of salvation, but the latter 
pointed directly to God, and aimed at being one with 
him. The one concerned itself chiefly with a gor- 
geous hierarchy, outward forms, and necessarily 
efficacious sacraments ; the other was mainly occu- 
pied with having Christ formed in the soul, tho hope 
of glory. The Reformers therefore could not fail to 
sympathize far more deeply with the teachings of the 
Mystics than of the Schoolmen. Though an excep- 
tional class, the Mystics possessed, with all their ex- 
travagances, more of the truth of God than could be 
found within the wide domains of the Roman church. 
But white Luther and his brother Reformers learned 
much from the Mystics, their theology went far be- 
yond the doctrines of Mysticism. During the fif- 
teenth century indeed, the Scripture element was 
gradually supplanting the Mystical in the religion ot 
the times. The Bible began to displace the School- 
men at the universities. Both in Germany and the 
Netherlands arose several able and orthodox divines, 
with whom the Word of God was brought into 
greater prominence than it had been for centuries as 
the standard of their teaching. 

' Meanwhile Mysticism, which had been training 
men in tho West for a great religious revolution, 
sprung up and spread rapidly also in the East. No 
sooner had the doctrines of Isl&n been proclaimed 
by the great Arabian Prophet, than a class of Mys- 
. tics appeared who revolted against the letter of the 
Koran in the name of the Spirit, and boldly urged 
their claims to a supernatural intercourse with the 
Deity. For several centuries Persia was the chief 
6eat of a body of Mohammedan Mystics, who are 
known by the name of Sufis; and the writings of 
theft poets during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen - 
tunes are deservedly admired by every student of 
1 Oriental literature. These Eastern Mystics sought, 
and in some cases claimed, an immediate know- 
ledge of God by the direct exercise of the intui 
tive faculty, which is a ray of Deity, and beholds 
Essence. Hence the indifference which thejr tun 
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j formlv exhibited t o all the various forms of poai- 
j tive religion. Self- abandonment and sclf-iwujhjLla- 
tion funned the highest ambition of the St^L He is 
; bound wholly to lose sight of his individuality ; ty 
J ! mystical death he begins to live. The more extra* 
: | vagant among these, Persian mystics claimed identity 
j: with God, and denied all distinction between good 
;j and eviL They held the sins of the Sufi to be 
J j dearer to God than the obedience of other men, and 
if his impiety more acceptable than their faith. The 
« Sufism of the East lias continued unmodified in its 
; j, character down to the present day, and is actually at 
! i this moment on the increase in Persia, uotwithstaiul- 
j ;; ing the inveterate hatred which tho other Mohum- 
> | ' medans bear to its adherents. Sec Sufis. 

In the West, Mysticism has undergone no small 
;j modification since tho Reformation in the six- 
i' teentli century. No sooner was the great Pro- 
testant principle announced by Luther that the 
j | Scriptures arc tho sufficient standard of Christian 
j truth, than Traditionalism and Mysticism alike fell 
!, before it. Oral tradition and individual intuition 


\ 
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were lw>th of them rejected as infallible, guides in an | 
inquiry after truth. But while such was the general ! 
fate of mysticism among the Reformed, it broke forth j 
in tho most extravagant fvrms among the Zwickau j 
prophets, and the various sects of Anabaptists who 
appeared in the Low Countries and ditlereiit parts 
of Germany. Thus, as Mr. Vaughan has well said : 
“By the mystic of the fourteenth century, the way 
of the Reformation was in great part prepared ; by 
the mystic of the sixteenth century it was hindered 
and imperilled.” The wild fanaticism of the Ana- 
baptists (which sec), was alleged to be a practical 
refutation of the alleged right of every man to tho 
exercise of private judgment; and though Luther, 
Mcdancthon, Zwingli, and Ballinger exposed the fal- 
lacy of such an objection, yet for a time the work of 
reform was undoubtedly retarded thereby. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, mys- 
ticism took an entirely new direction. Hitherto its 
great efforts had been put forth to reach union, and 
even identity with God. Now, however, it began to 
seek a supernatural acquaintance with the works of 
God. The leader of this movement was Jacqb Beh- 
men. It is true he had learned much from the 
theurgists who preceded him, particularly Cornelius 
Agrippa aud Paracelsus, but the grand source of the 
knowledge which he professed to communicate in 
his mystical writings, was an inward illumination, 
which he claimed to have received from the Spirit 
of God, whereby he became minutely acquainted 
with the essences, properties, aud uses of all the ob- 
jects in nature. (See Behmejurts.) Then follbwed 
in the same track of mysticism the Rosicrncians and 
Freemasons, and secret societies which abounded so 
much in the eighteenth century- 

Protestantism has had its mystics, and so also has 
Romanism, In Francd, in the sixteenth century, 
appeared St Fronds de Sales, and in Spain, St. 


Theresa and St. John of the Gross; all of them 
making their mystical doctrines subservient to the 
interests of Mother, church. “Nowhere,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, “ is the duty of implicit self-surrender to 
the director or confessor more constantly inculcated 
than in the writings of Theresa and John of ihe 
Cross, and nowhere are the inadequacy and mischief 
of tho principle more apparent. John wants the 
mystic that his only safeguard against delusion lies 
in perpetual and unreserved appeal to his director. 
Theresa tells us that whenever our Lord commanded 
her in prayer to do anything, and her confessor or- 
dered the opposite, tho Divine guide enjoined obe- 
dience to the human; and would influence the ntind 
of the confessor afterwards, so that he was moved to 
counsel what ho laid before forbidden ! Of course. 

For who knows what might come of it if euihusiasts 
were, to have visions and revelation** on their own 
account? The director must draw after him these 
fiery and dangerous natures, as tho lion-loaders of 
an Indian pageantry conduct tluiir charge, holding a 
cluiiii and administering opiates. The question be- 
tween the orthodox and the heterodox mysticism of 
the fourteenth century was really one of theological 
doctrine. The same question in tlm sixteenth nod 
seventeenth was simply one of ecclesiastical in- ! 
t crests.” 

According to the mystical doctrine of St. Theresa, 
there are four degrees of prayer: (1.) Simple Mental 
Prayer. (2.) The Prayer of Quiet, railed also Pure 
Contemplation. (3.) The Prayer of Union, called 
also Perfect Contemplation. (4.) The Prayer of 
Rapture or Ecstasy. The raptures and visions of 
this female saint of Ronmui.sm have gained for her a 
high name. But tho mysticism of John of tho Cross 
wore a different aspect. Tie delighted not in ecsta- 
tic prayer like Theresa, but in intense suffering. Hi* 
earnest pra\ or was, that not a day might pass in 
which he did not suffer something. 

In the history of mysticism, the seventeenth cen- 
tury was chicily distinguished by the* Quiet ist Contro- 
versy. Tho most remarkable exhibition of Quietism 
is to be found in the writings of Madame (itiyog. 
Thus when describing her experience she observes : 
“The soul passing out of itself by dying to itself 
necessarily passes into its divine object. Tin’s is the 
law of its transition. When it passes out of self, 
which is limited, and therefore is not God, and con- 
sequently is evil, it necessarily passes into the un- 
limited and universal, which is God, and therefore is 
the true good. My own experience seemed to me 
to be a verification of this. My spirit, disenthralled 
from selfishness, became united with and lost in 
God, its Sovereign, who attracted it tnoro and more 
to Himself. And this was so much the case, that 1 
could seem to sec and know God only, and not my- 
self. ... It was thus that my soul was lost In God, 
who communicated to it His qualities, having drawn 
it out of all that it had of its own. . . . 0 happy 
poverty, happy loss, happy nothing, which gives no 
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• less than God Himself in Ina own immensity, — no 
I wore circumscribed to the limited manner of the 
i creation, but always drawing it out of that to plunge 
I it wholly into his divine Essence. Then the soul 
; knows that all the states of self-pleasing visions, of 
; intellectual illuminations, of ecstasies and raptures, of 
whatever value they might onco have been, are now 
rather <>b.«ta>:Ifis than advancements; and that they 
are not of service in the state of experience which is 
far abu\e them; because the state which has props 
or supports, which is the case with the merely ill u- 
miimtod and ecstatic state, rests in them in some 
degree, and has pain to lose them. Ihit the soul 
cannot arrive at the state of which I am now speak- 
ing, without tho loss of all such supports and helps. 

. . . The soul is then so submissive, and perhaps 
we may say so passive, — that is to say, is so disposed 
! equally to receive from the hand of Clod cither good 
or evil, — as is truly astonishing. It receives both 
the ouc and the other without any selfish emotions, 

, letting them flow and bo lost as they came.” 
i This ({flotation contains the substance of tho doc- 
j trine which pervades tho mystical writings of Madame 
! Guy on. Tho whole may he summed up in two 
j words, “disinterested love,” which she regarded o» 
tho perfection of holiness in the heart of man. A 
j similar, if not wholly identical doctrine, was incul- 
! rated at the same period by Molinos in Italy, in a 
! book entitled 1 Tho Spiritual Guide.' Quietist opi- 
; nions were now evidently on the advance in different 
I countries of Europe, and among their supporters 
were some of the most illustrious men of the day, 
of whioh it is sufficient to name Fen el on, archbishop 
of Cainbray. lhit the high character for piety and 
worth of the leading Quictists made them all the 
more obnoxious to the Jesuits. Nor was the hostile 
I spirit which was manifested towards the Quictists 
I; limited to the Jesuits alone; the celebrated Bossuet 
| also was one of tho most bitter persecutors of Madame 
Guyon, and succeeded in procuring the public cou- 
; j demnation of her writings. 

. , Fen el on was for a time conjoined with Bossuet in 
opposing Madame Guy on, but all the while he was 
; conscious that his own opinions did not materially 
j, differ from hers. At length, in 1C97, he openly 
|; avowed Ilia sympathy with the sentiments of tho 
Mystics in a work which, under the name of the 
. 1 1 Maxims of tho Saints,' was devoted to an inquiry 
; ; as to the teaching of the church on the doctrines of 
; I pure love, of mystical union, and of perfection. The 
j publication of this treatise gave rise to -a lengthened 
! and angry controversy. Bossuet sought to invoke 
| tho vengeance of the government upou his heretical 
| ; brother, and he had even hoped to call down upon 
i him tho fulmiuation8 of the Pope. In the first object 
ho was successful ; in the second he was, for a time 
at least, disappointed. A war of pamphlets and 
treatises now raged at Paris, the chief combatants 
j boing Bossuet on the one side, and Fehelon on the 
j ether. The ‘Maxims' were censured by the Sor- 


borme, and their author was persecuted by the King • j 
of France, but Pope Innocent XII. declined for a : { 
long time to pronounce *a sentence of condemnation j 
upon Fenelon, of whom he had been accustomed to ; j 
say, that he bad erred through excess of love to j! ! 
God. At length, with the Utmost reluctance, And *■ j 
in measured terms, he sent forth the long-expected j j i 
anathema, and Fenelon submitted to tho decision of ! « \ 
the Roman See. Madame Guy on, after a longlife ! 
of persecution, thirty-seven years of which were 1 
spent iti prison, died in 1717. «j 

Among the Quictht* of the seventeenth centwy 
may be mentioned Madame Ilourignon and her ac- 
complished disciple Peter Poiret, (see Bogjugnon* 
i»t*,) as well as the fascinating mystic Madame «Ie , j 
Krtidcnor. England had its mystical votaries in tho 
earnest followers of George Fox, with whom the 
doctrine of the Inward Light was the central princi- 
ple of the gospel scheme. But the most extravagant 
of all the mystics of modern times is bcyoml all j 

doubt Emanuel Swedenborg, the founder of the j 

Church of the New Jerusalem. (Sec Swkoekbor- 
gians.) One of the leading principles of this mysri- j 
cal system is the doctrine of Correspondence , which 
declares every thing visible to have its appropriate j 

spiritual reality. Another principle which lies at J 

tho foundation of the Swetlcnborgian theory, is, that \ 

the Word of God is holy in every syllable, and its , j 
literal sense is the basis of its spiritual and celestial ! 

meaning. ; 

Of the more modern mystics, William Law may 
bo considered ns the father. lie was a clergyman j 
of the Church of England in the last century ; and 
tho doctrines which lie and his followers held exhibit 
so strong a tendency to mysticism, that it may be j 
well to give an outline of his system : “ Mr. Law 
supposed that the material world was the region 
which originally belonged to tho fallen angels. At ! 
length the light and Spirit of God entered into the : 
chaos, and turned the angels' ruined kingdom into a ' j ! 
paradise on earth. God* then created man, and :• j 
placed him there. He was made in the image of the 
Triune God, (whom, like the Hutchinsonians, he 
compares to ‘ lire, light, and spirit,') a living mirror ' 
of the divine nature, formed to enjoy communion , 
with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to live on i 
earth os the angels do in heaven. He was endowed ’ 
with immortality, so that the elements of this out- ' 
ward world could not have any power of acting on his 
body : but by bis fall he changed the light, life, and j 
spirit of God, for the light, life, and spirit of the * 
world. He died on the very day of his transgression 
to all the influences and operations of the Spirit ot 
God ‘upon him, as we die to the influences of this 
world when the soul leaves the body ; and all the 
influences and operations of the elements of this life 
were open to him, as they are in any animal, at his ? 
birth into this world : he became an earthly creature, - 
subject to the dominion of this outward world and j 
stood only in the highest rank of animals 
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| 41 But the goodness of God would not leave raau in 

; tliU condition : redemption from it was immediately 
; granted ; and the bruiser of tlic serpent brought toe 
life, light, and spirit of heaven, once more into the 
| human nature. All men, in consequence of the re* 

; demption of Christ, have in them the first spark, ot 
| seed, of the divine life, as a treasure hid in the ©en- 
! tre of our souls, to bring forth, by degrees, a m. w 
| birth of that life which was lost in paradise. No son 
of Adam can be lost, except by turning away from 
the Saviour within him. The only religion which 
can save us, must be that which can raise the light, 
life, and Spirit of God in our souls. Nothing cun 
J enter into the vegetable kingdom till it have vogeta- 
j j ble life in it, or bo a member of the animal king* 

' j dom till it have the animal life. Thus all nature 
J joins with the gospel in affirming that no man can 
j 1 enter into the kingdom of heaven till the heavenly 
i life is born in him. Nothing can be our righteousness 
j or recovery, but the divine nature of Jesus Christ 
derived to our souls.” 

j We are not altogether strangers to mysticism even 
in our own days. Only a few years have elapsed 
since wo were asked to believe in the supernatural 
revelations made to the followers of Edward Irving ; 

J ; and the Spiritualists of North America profess to hold 
! ' converse with the spiritual existences of another 

\ ! world. But passing from these we find a class of 

1 mystics in the Inthitionists (which see), on both 
, sides of the Atlantic, who substitute the subjective 
| revelation of consciousness for the objective revela* 

. tion of the written Word. 

j MYTH, a fable or fictitious narrative, under which 

! are couched religious or moral principles. Facts 
i ! often constitute the basis of the myth, and with 
| these religious ideas are interwoven. A myth may 

j also be of a mixed nature, partly true and partly 

j ; fictitious, but designed to convey important prinei- 
] plea which are embodied in the event narrated. 

' MYTHOLOGY (Gr. muOtos, a fable, and lay on, 

: a discourse), a word used to denote tl*e fabulous 
stories which have been invented and propagated by 
the ancient nations concerning the origin and history 
\ of their gods. The mythology of the ancient world 
is one of the moat interesting departments of, human 
j iuquiry. Man is naturally a religious being. Helms 
| been endowed by his Creator with certain faculties 
' and powers which fit him for the investigat ion of spirit * 
mil and heavenly things. But even from the earliest 
period in the History of fallen man, we find a con* 
stant tendency to make to himself a religion of fable 
rather than of fact. He looked aliroad upon the 
I world with all its infinitely varied objects and pheno- 
j : mena, bat instead of rising from nature up to naflire’s 
j ; God, he clothed creation with the character of the 
| , Creator, and converted it into a deity to be adored. 

] Polytheism and idolatry in the grossest forms were 
: the necessary results of such perverted views of na- 
, tore, and, accordingly, the celigion of the primitive 
ages was, in Its fell extent, a system of Pantheism. 


The heavenly bodies were probably first of all the 
objects of adoration ; and next, the most conspicuous 
and important objects on the earth. Deified mortals, 
or a system of hero-worship, probably followed next 
in succession. The personification of abstract vir- 
tues or of physical laws, deduced from the operations 
of nature, belongs to a more advanced stage of so- 
ciety. It may be a pleasing exercise of intellectual 
power to trace in the religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians a well-connected series of astronomical allego- 
ries, or in that of the ancient Greeks ami Homans a 
series of profound and plausible myths. But the 
question may well bo started, whether in the earlier 
ages of the world either priests or pcoplo maintained 
a religion, which, if we arc so to understand it, was no- 
thing more than an allegorical myth, a philosophical 
mystery. No such refined notions can be traced in 
tlic simple theology of the Homeric age. All classes, 
learned and illiterate, sacerdotal and lay, were, in plain 
language, gross idolaters. But as we advance onward 
in the course of history, wo meet with a higher class 
of minds, who, not contented with being religious, 
seek to reason on the subject ; and in the days of 
Aristotle and Plato, the mind of man, move cnlight- 
cd, elevated, and refined, call* in the aid of allegory 
to reconcile the popular mythology with its move ad- 
vanced conceptions. In viewing the subject of my- 
thology, however, it is important to keep in mind 
the distinction between tlio primitive religions (bom 
selves, and the philosophic systems which have been 
Attempted to be reared on tho basis of these reli- 
gions. The Tuahaiem of the early Chaldeans affords 
an example of tho extreme simplicity which cham'- 
lerized the first forms of idolatrous worship. The 
sun, the moon, the heavenly bodies in general, were 
looked upon as gods, and as exercising an influence, 
whether prosperous or adverse, upon I ho interests of 
mankind. In these circuinstam ^ the planetary 
deities were adored, and men bowed before them 
w ith solemn awe as the regulators of human destiny. 

When we pass, however, from the simple and pri- 
mitive Tsabamm of the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and 
other primitive nations, and examine the more com- 
plex and intricate mythology of ancient Egypt, wo 
cannot fail to be struck with the variety of opinion 
which exists among the learned as to its real nature. 
Many writers have regarded it as of a purely sym- 
bolic character, all its gods being deified personifica- 
tions of nature; ivhile Bryant, Faber, and many 
others, have come to the conclusion that the god* of 
the Egyptians, and indeed of all the heathen nations 
of antiquity, were the souls of their forefathers, to 
whom was assigned the control of the rl on tents ot 
nature. On this subject considerable doubt cannot 
fail to rest, from the circumstance that two different 
creeds existed among the Egyptians, tlic one a popu- 
lar. and the other a sacerdotal system of belief. The 
priests were a separate class, who churned to be the 
sole depositaries both of science and religion. To 
maintain their influence over the people, they seem 
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to have constructed an elaborate metaphysical my- 
thology which was carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar. The Egyptian priests, 
accordingly, are supposed to have been the first who 
reduced mythology to a kind of system, which they 
unfolded only to a select class of the initiated. The 
more effectually to exclude the great mass of the 
people from the knowledge of their mystic allegori- 
cal theology, they conducted their religious ceremo- 
nies in an unknown tongue. Wlmt views then must 
the common people have entertained of the gods and 
goddessos whom they were taught to worship ? This 
question it is difficult to answer satisfactorily. In 
all probability, however, they were satisfied with .the 
observance of idolatry in its grossest forms, whether 
as applied to the starry heavens, and the other visible 
objects of nature, or to the souls of deified mortals. 
And as to the Egyptian sacerdotal creed, about which 
the learned have speculated to so little purpose, it 
is difficult to believe that at so early a period of the 
world’s history, a body of priests actually devised a 
system of philosophical mythology so complicated 
and so profound as to elude the penetration of some 
of Lho most learned and most ingcuious men of mo- 
dern limes. The truth is, that the primitive gods of 
Egypt, as represented on the most ancient monu- 
ments, were thirteen in number, and wore in all 
probability worshipped both by priests and people 
as the spirits of their ancestors, whom they believed 
to inhabit and to preside over the heavenly bodies. 
The animals also which they worshipped may have 
been regarded as living representatives of the god* 
who inhabited their bodies, And through them re- 
ceived tho homage which was paid by men. 

The constant intercourse, commercial and other- 
wise, between Egypt and the Canaanitish tribes, 
must have led to the rapid propagation of idolatry; 
and as Canaan lay in the direct road between Babv- 
lon and Egypt, it was naturally to be expected that 
I lie gods of Babylon and Assyria would be readily 
transferred to the land of tho Pharaohs. That tho 
Tsaoaism of the early Chaldeans and Egyptians was 
tnus carried into Canaan, is plain from the fact that 
Ashtorcth or Aslarlc ) the principal goddess of the 
Canaanites, is universally believed to have repre- 
sented the Moon, and Bd or Baal the Sun. 

The mythology of Greece and Borne, in every aspect 
of it, bears much more the appearance of a mythical 
hero-worship than do the religions of the earlier east- 
ern nations. Its gods and goddesses are plainly men 
and women, actuated by the same motives, impelled 
by the samo passions, characterised by the same 
virtues and vices as mortals of flesh and blood. 
They love, they hate; they doubt, they fear; they 
deliberate, they decide ; all indicating a human ori- 
gin, and that they were framed like ordinary men. 
And not only were they capricious and uncertain in 
their individual diameter, but they were believed to 
be dividod and subdivided into factions ranged in 
hostile array against one Another. The Iliad of 


Homer abounds in allusions to and even detailed de- 
scriptions of these unseemly dissensions among the | 
Olympic gods. ( 

The entire Pantheon of Greece and Borne was one j 
immense graduated hierarchy, at the head of wliich j 
sat enthroned in awful majesty Zeus or Jupiter^ j 
wielding the sceptre of universal empire. Next to i j 
him iri order, but immeasurably inferior in authority i j 
and power, were the celestial deities whose busincs* j 
it was pre-eminently to rule in the affairs of meu. j j 
Superior in number to these, but far beneath them in ; \ 

rank and power, were the terrestrial gods and goddesses j 

presiding over fields and cities, mountains, rivers, and j j 
woods. Subordinate even to the terrestrial gods were ! ; 

the Penates and Lares, the Demigods and Deified ; ! 
Heroes, all claiming a share in the veneration, the j 
hoinago and respect of the human family. Every j 
nation, every town, nay, every family had its friends 
and its foes in tho council of Olympus, and so nu- 
merous was the eutire assemblage of Grecian and 
Homan divinities, that it was said to be easier to find 
a god than a man. Nor was this immense host ot 
heavenly rulers idle or unemployed; to each was j! ; 
allotted his separate share in the government of the j j j 
universe.- “On Mercury,” says Mr. Gross, “de- i j 
volved tho duty to bo the messenger of his divine j I 
compeers ; Bacchus boro sway over tho convivial 
eup and its orgiau rites; and stem Mars found his !j 
post wherever the cry of battle and the clash of arms 1 
resounded in martial discord. Apollo presided over 
the fine arts, medicine, music, poetry, And eloquence; ; 
while Neptune stretched his pronged sceptre over j 
tho green waters and mountain-waves of old ocean j 
Ores introduced the cereal grains among mankind, j , 
and guided and fostered agrarian pursuits ; to be tbs j j 
queen of love and the mistress of grace and soft, j; ! 
delights, becamo none so well as Venus; Flora be- jj 
t rayed her refined taste in the cultivation of flowers; jj 
and the elastic and sprightly Diana strung her bow j: 
in the sports and fatigues of the chase.” -j j 

The Greek mythology is justly believed to have ij 
been of Cretan origin, and Crete having been the f j 
primeval seat of Phoenician and Egyptian colon- (j , 
ists, it is fundamentally, like the earlier religions, J 
a strictly Tsabian systom of idolatry, tho recog !j 
nition and worship of the sun, moon, and stars )\ 
as divinities, being the basis on which the whole ;j 
complicated system is made to rest. Accord- j ! 
ingly there is ample ground for the theory of jj • 
Crouzcr and other German writers, that the classical 
mythology of the ancient heathens is of a strictly \ j ! 
allegorical and symbolic character. In the days of ' j ! 
Homer, the gods of Qreecfe were only eight in num- < 
her, *but as time advanced the Grecian divinities , 
so rapidly multiplied, that the form in wliich it has * 
come down to us is that of a perfectly complete ■ 
mythic system, the exposition of which has engaged j 
the Uruest and profound investigation of some of , j 
the ablest and most erudite scholars of the age. j 

The mythology of the ancient Persians, as devel- , j 
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oped in the Ztnd-Abo&ta, has in h several peculiar] - 
ties whloli distinguish it from the other religions of 
antiquity. One of these is its dualistio character, 
the two elementary principles, Orrmutd and Afov 
man, constituting an original antagonism between 
good and evil, which might seem at first contra- 
dictory and self-destructive. But above and be- 
yond these contending elements, was the Supreme 
Being under the name of Zeruane Akcrene. Fire 
was regarded as the omnipotent organ of the Divine 
energy, in the form of a twofold emanation, repre- 
sented by Aftikrtu the fire-god, and Mitra the fire- 
goddess. This fire-worship, which was simply a 
form of Taabousm, appears to have been almost 
coeval with the human race. Under the name of 
Agm, fire was worshipped in India in the Vaidic 
age ; and from India and Persia, this species of wor- 
ship was propagated among other nations. The 
Ethiopians revered the Persian fire-god as their old- 
est lawgiver, and tire founder of their religion. The 
Egyptians also had their Heliopolis, or city of the 
sun, where obelisks were erected in honour of the 
sun, the source of linht and hent. From Persia, 
Mithras worship spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Cilicia, Greece. Rome, and even Germany. 
Humboldt discovered the same species of worship 
in the halls and temples of the Montezumas. 

It is remarkable how far the mythologies of an- 
cient times spread beyond the regions in which they 
originated. The Persian fire-worship, for instance, 
was introduced at Rome in the time of the Emperors, 
and thence it was rapidly diffusod over the whole 
empire. u Troops of Egyptian priests, *’ to use the 
language of Mr. Osbum in his 'Religions of the 
World, "made their appearance in many of the 
cities of the Roman Empire, ringing the praises and 
setting forth the temporal advantages of the worship 
of the gods of Egypt, especially of Isis, the wife or 
female half of Osiris. They had assuredly great 
success. This is evidenced by tho number of 
Egypto-Roman statues of the gods of Egypt? to be 
seen in all extensive collections of classical antiqui- 
ties. The ruins of tire temple of Iris have likewise 
been found at Pompeii, in South Italy. It was 
in the wake of the conquering arms of Rome that 
the Greek mythology travelled over the world. 
Both systems were, however, hi this their propa- 
gation, associated with the very remarkable dogma 
of Pantheism. This word meant, in its ancient 
and true sense, that everything which ever had been 
wonhipped by any race of mankind, was a god 
t sally, and ought still to be worshipped. It was 
ki Obedience to this teaching that the Egyptian 
priests were permitted to build temples to their jjjbds 
in Borne, Ayseatiua, Carthage, and other great 
oWhe Of the empire, ft mein the same spirit that 
the Roman kgkwies placed the ahem and temples 
of their ^ gods frail the countries they had con- 
quered. 1% wen manly Roman nenee for the 
gods whose wmefcfr they found established there. 


All were gods alike. All were inched the same i 
gods, and they merely worshipped them abroad un- 
der the names they had been accustomed to apply to 
them at home." 

The varied forms of mythology which had thus 
found their way into the Roman Empire, gradually 
lost their power over the minds of tlie people, ia 
consequence of the progress of science and philoso 
phy, but more especially the introduction of Chris* 
tianity, which rapidly extinguished the Arise lights of j 
Pagan religions, substituting the foil effolgenoe of I 
the Sun of Righteousness with its illuminating and 
refreshing influence on the hearts and eenseienoss of 
men. 

| Tho Scandinavian mythology holds a kind of fat 
termediate place between the religions of antiquity 
and those of modern heathendom. It seems to have 
had its origin among the Teutonic tribes in the plains 
of Upper Asia, between tho Euxine and the Caspian 
seas. Under the leadership of Odin, a portion of the 
people inlmbiting this locality set out on an expedi- 
tion towaids the north-west, subduing the countries 
through which they passed, and settled at lengthen 
the country now called Jutland and the aetfaoetit 
islands. Here was erected the kingdom of Den- 
mark, over which Odin appointed his son, Hkiold, to 
be the first king. The conquest of Scandinavia by 
Odin is calculated by the archaeologists of the North 
to have lmppenod so recently as about forty years 
before the birth of Christ, and the whole history of 
the mythology of tho Edda, from its origin to its final 
disappearance, does not include a longer space of 
time than 1,000 years. At the head of the Norse 
deities h Odin, the sun-god, and next to him Frigga, 
bis spouse, who represents the earth. Thor, the son 
of Odin, is the god of thunder. Bnldur is the per- 
sonification of all that is great and good, and Aoty 
the principle of evil. The whole body of the Northern 
gods, or J&tir, as they were called, in the opinion of 
some writers, symbolized the laws and operations of 
physical nature ; but according to others, they were 
planetary gods. In this latter view Mr Gross tints 
describes them : u Thor, the opener of the year, be- 
gins liis reign at the period of the vernal equinox, In 
the sign of Aries; and a a such he is symbolical 
of time and terrestrial fecundity. Next comes Utter 
in Taurus, when the earth begins to develop its he* 
tent energies, end gives promise of future plenty j 
and therefore the horn of taurue, or the os, it typical 
of agrarian abundance ; it is the horn of plenty, sc 
frequently quoted in the ornate effusions of poets and 
orators. Frey, the floral god, who is at once the lovely 
and the loving, takes his turn in Gemini, and is n 0W 
in the bloom and vigour of hie strength, of which Me 
sword is the emblem. June, or Cancer, claims the pro- 
fence of Odin, and the sun-god is nowin the culnfitm- 
tkm of his divine might i Ms creative end nurturing 
planetary influence ia complete. At tide point of 
the ecliptic the aim begins its meearion Aram the 
northern hemiiphererHpdfr dies ; retime to Me hall 
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Valhalla, In July; and in August, ho already occu- 
pies Gladsheim — glad-home, or the abode of bliss, as 
the father of souls. Skadi succeed* in Libra, or 
September; and Baldur, the good, takes his station 
in Scorpion, or Octolier, after the autumnal equinox. 
As to Hoimdall, the preserver of the plauetaiy 
world, he demands Sagittarius, or November, for his 
portion of sodiacal sway ; while Freyja, the delight, 
is content with December, or Capricorn. Forsetti 
takes possession of Aquarius, or January ; Njtfrd of 
I'inces, or February ; and Vidar, without any defi- 
nite abode, closes the cycle of the year, of tho quiet, 
silent departure of which he is the type. Hence 
he is called the silent god.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that from districts 
closely adjacont to that part of Asia from which 
Odin came, several other religious reformers issued 
on expeditions of conquest several centuries before. 
Thus Budha journeyed south-eastward into India, 
Confucius north-eastward into China, and Zoroaster 
southward into Persia. The earliest mythology 
which is known to have existed in India, is that of 
the Vddaa, winch was essentially symbolic of the 
elements and energies of nature, one-half of the 
hymns and prayers of the Rig-Vdda being ad- 
dressed either to Indra } the god of light, or Agni, 
the god of fire. The next in prominence to these 
is Parana, the god of water. And although a mul- 
titude of other gods are mentioned, they appear to 
have been simply person ideations of the powers 
and processes of nature. 11 Perhaps,” says Rit- 
ter, in his * History of Ancient Philosophy, 1 " there 
la nothing more instructive in Indian archmology, 
than, so to express ourselves, the transparency of 
their mythology, which permit* us to perceive how, 
with a general sense of the divine, the co-existence 
of a special recognition thereof in the separate 
phenomena of nature was possible, and how, out of 
the conception of the one God, a belief in the plura- 
lity of gods could arise.” 

By wliat means the second phase of the mythology 
of India, that of Brahmanism, was produced, it is 
impossible even to conjecture. With the conquests 
of the Aryans came an entire change in the religion 
of the vanquished. For the worship of gods symbo- 
lising the elements and processes of nature, was sub- 
stituted the worship of gods more completely re- 
sembling men. But at the head of this humaniaed 
pantheon is a mere abstraction, which, under the 
name of Brafon, aits enthroned in solitary majesty 
the sole existing being in the universe, all else, 
though seeming to exist, being Maya or illusion. 
Subordinate to this supreme deity, is the Hindu 
Trmurtti, consisting of B sfa s fl , the mater, VMtm, 
the preserver, end Shiva, the destroyer. The num- 
berless gods of the Hindu pantheon are simply dif- 
ferent names or attributes of these members of the 
sacred Triad. 

In process of time Brahmanism or Hinduism enc* 
seeded, displacing the simpler mythology of the Vai- 


die period ; but the complicated religion of the Ary- 
ans at length began to lose its hold of the thinking 
portion of the community, through the rise of oer- 
tain philosophic schools, whose creed was that of 
undisguised Atheism, under the imposing title of a 
rational system of belief; but still more, through the 
promulgation of Budhism in the seventh century 
before the Christian era. The progress of this new 
faith was slow but sure, and at length it succeeded 
in overshadowing its rival for a thousand years, at 
the end of which a terrible revulsion took place in 
the feelings of the people : “ The younger sister,” to 
use the language of Mr. Hardwick, 14 was violently 
extruded by the elder from all parts of Hindustan, 
if we except one scanty remnant at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Yet meanwhile Buddhism had evinced a 
property unknown to every other heathen system. 
It was far more capable of transplantation. It flour- 
ished with peculiar freshness and luxuriance in 
Tibet, and ultimately in the Tatar tribes of central 
Asia. Above all, it kept possession of its ancient 
fortress in the island of Ceylon ; and thither, in the 
early centuries of our era, flocked a multitude of 
foreign pilgrims, anxious by+buch visit to abridge 
their term of penitential suffering, to venerate the 
relics of Gautama Buddha, or to kiss the print of his 
gigantic foot.” 

The religion of Budha can scarcely be considered 
as having* mythology, since it not only disowns all 
belief in the numberless gods of Hinduism, but it is 
essentially atheistic and nihilistic in its whole char- 
acter. All nature is in Budhisin nothing more than 
an eternal and necessary chain of causes and effects ; 
and in the case of the human family an infinite suc- 
cession of births and new births. It teaches, accord- 
ingly, that the grand aim of all religions is to deliver 
us from this terrible necessity of repeated births, 

When driven from Hindustan, Budhism found a 
home in Thibet and Tartaiy, where it assumed the 
form of Lamaim, with its doctrine of perpetual in- 
carnations. In China, again, where it wsb introduced 
shortly after the Christian era, it is known by tho 
name of Fo-ism. But the orthodox Budhista am 
found chiefly in Ceylon. A remnant of the system 
still exists in India in the religion of the Jains (which 
see). Gutxlaff tells us, that the only genuine Bud- 
hists in China are the monks and mendicants. Tbs 
Budhist mythology of Nepli exhibits a peculiarity 
whioh is not found in any other country, that It re- 
cogniaea an Atk-Budha or a first Budha> in the ohar 
acter of a Supremo Creator — a doctrine which may 
possibly have been borrowed from the adjacent Bvah 
madam. In tho numerous Fo-ist temples of China, 
thtf chief street of adoration is a perfect Budha nam- 
ed who is looked upon as the greet source 

of deliverance from all kinds of evil. One prayer el 
kith addressed to this imaginary deity will, it la be- 
lieved, secure s man's novation. It is a remsridbla 
fat, that in the revolution which is at present gotag 
forward In China, the rebels manifest a specUdhatrvd 
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to the Fo-ista, end so rapidly has Budhism in that 
conntiy been declining for some years past, that as the 
missionary Gut*laff informs us, 44 The Fo 1st temples 
are now mostly deserted and ht a state of ruins ; the 
votaries fewer and fewer, and the offerings \ery spar- 
ing," To compensate this state of matters Budhism 
seems to flourish vigorously in Burmah and Siam, 
though the progress of British conquest, in the for- 
mer country, is likely to check its farther advances. 

About the middle of the sixth century before Christ, 
a remarkable sage, named Confucius, was bom in 
China, who gave rise to a system of philosophy which, 
partaking partly of a political and pai tly of a religious 
character, has established itself as one of the leading 
forms of belief among the Chinese. The most ancient 
creed of the Middle Kingdom appears to liave been a 
kind of Ttabafatoi or worship of. the heavenly bodies, 
combined with a worship of demons or spirits, who 
were believed to preside over different realms of crea- 
tion. Confucius modified the ancient mythology of the 
Chinese, by adding to it a system of hero-worship, 
while to the sago himself was assigned a most con- 
spicuous place in the already crowded pantheon. 
Nor are the Chines# at this day strangers to this 
«*yNtem of apotheosis, men and even women lia\ lug 
temples erected in honour of them, and prayers said i 
before their images. The moBt prominent supersti- 
tion, indeed, among this strange people at the pre- 
sent moment, is the worship of the holy mother Afa- 
teo poo, which chiefly prevails among the sailors. 
But throughout the whole Chinese Kmpire, creature- 
worship is almost universally found in the form of 
veneration paid to departed ancestors. 

f!alf-a-century earlier than the birth of Confu- 
cius, an ascetic philosopher, named Lao-U if, ap- 
peared, who gave origin to a sect called the 7'oo-tto, 
who worshipped their founder, and zealously adhered 
to and propagated his doctrines as developed in I 
the Tcuyteking . Thia School of the Fixed Way, 
aa it is called, seems to have aimed at banishing 
from the mythology of China those numberless 
deities, demons, and heroes with which it was 
encumbered, and to have set themselves to pro- 
mulgate among their countrymen the 4 Doctrine of 
Reason, ' as they termed it, which alleges the exist- 
ence of a great nameless Unity in nature, of which 
Laihtm was believed to be an incarnation. For a 
time this sect made little progress, but about A c. 
140, the then reigning Emperor having along with 
bis Empress embraced the system, it received a very 
large accession to the numbers of Re adherents. 
The Tatnd* now began to claim supernatural 
powers, and from Una time they gave themselves to 
magic, fortune-telling, and superstitious pmetfefls of 
tmkm kinds. Their chief mao accordingly are 


styled a heavenly doctors," and the head ol the 
whole sect is believed to be an incarnation of Too, 
and to exercise absolute dominion over unseen 
spirits 

In both North and South America the most an* 
cient forms of religion were, as in China, spirit-wor- 
ship and clement-worship, which may be considered 
as primitive forms of heathenism. The spirits which 
they venerate are some of them the manes of their 
departed ancestors, and others the tenants of vari- 
ous natural objects which are thus eon verted into 
Fetith&y such as are worshipped hi Greenland, 
Western Africa, And Siberia. 

The sun, moon, and stars arc the chief objects of 
the adoration of the American savage, believing 
them, as he does, to be animated and even intelli- 
gent. Amid the polytheism, however, which per- 
vades his mythology, he believes in one Great 
Spirit, who rules over and regulates the universe, 
but who is nevertheless merely one of a whols host 
of deities, and in feet little more than a personifica- 
tion of the powers of nature, the Sun-god, as he is 
often termed. And while the American Indian be- 
lieves in an array of benevolent spirits headed by 
the Sun, he puts equal faith in the existence of an 
anny of evil spu its lieadtd by the Moon. To pro- 
pitiate the favour of the one, and avert the anger 
of the other, constitutes one of the chief aims of his 
religion* 

Of a similar character was the mythology of the 
ancient Mexicans. Originally partaking of the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of a Nature- worship, it gra- 
dually assumed the features of a species of Hero- 
worship. The deities came more nearly to resemble 
human beings. It is generally believed, however, that 
the Mexicans believed in a Supreme Being, whom 
they termed Teo tl. Their pantheon consisted ot 
thirteen chief divinities, at the head of which was 
Tatcaittpoctiy who appear* to have been a Sun-god. 
Another deity, who wax the object of dread to the 
Mexicans, was Mexitli or Huitr.ilopochtli, who (nay 
he called the Mars of Central America. To propi- 
tiate this awful divinity, his altars were made ooa- 
tinually to stream with the blood of human victims. 
A third important member of the Aztec pantheon 
was QuetcUconU, or the “ Feathered Serpent." 

The mythology of many nations of modem he* 
thendom consists of a series of fables in reference to 
demons or devils whom they worship. Of this char* 
acter is the Shamamm of the (Jgriaa tribes of Sibe- 
ria, Lapland, and other northern countries, and the 
some mode of worship prevails among the aboriginal 
tribes of Hindustan, and the inhabitants of Polyeari* 
or the islands of tlie South Pacific Ocean* Such* m 
varied is the mythology of the nation* of tit# wovkL 
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NAAMAH, the sister of Tubal-cam, as wc leant 
TOin Gen. iv. 22. Her name signifies in Hebrew, 
41 the fair one/ 1 ami tire Arabian writers are gener- 
ally agreed in representing her as a very beautiful 
woman. She is otio of the four females from whom 
the Jewish Rabbis allege the angels to have sprung. 
Some have supposed her to be identical with A$h- 
taroth. 

NADAB, tho ecclesiastical head of the Moham- 
medans in Persia. His office corresponds to that of 
the Mufti in Turkey, with this difference, however, 
that the Nadub can divest himself of his spiritual 
functions, which the Mufti cannot do. 

NADIIAMIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
which maintained that God could do evil, but that 
he never doeB it, lest he should appear an imperfect 
and wicked Being. 

NA2NIA, a funeral dirge, which was sung among 
the ancient Greeks in praise of the deceased. A 
goddess bearing this name was worshipped at Home, 
but being connected with the dead, her temple was 
outside the city. 

NAGAS, snake-gods, who, according to tho sys- 
tem of Budhism, have their residence under tho 
sacred mountain M4ru, and in the waters of the 
world of men. They have the shape of the specta- 
cle-snake, with the extended hood ; but many actions 
are attributed to them that can only be done by one 
possessing the human form. They are demi-gods, 
who are usually considered as favourable to Budha 
and his adherents ; hut when roused to anger they 
are very formidable. 

NAGAS, a class of Hindu mendicanynonks who 
travel about in a state of nudity, burarmed with 
warlike weapons, usually a matchlock, and sword, 
and shield. They are not limited to one sect, there 
being Vauhnava and Saiva Ndgas, the latter of 
whom amear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, 
oeards, and whiskers to grow, and wear the project- 
ing braid of hair, called the Jata. The Sikh Ndgat, 
however, differ from those of the other, sects by ab- 
staining from the use of anna, and following a retired 
and religious life. 

NAHAT. See Anaitib. 

NAHIMEU, the goddess of health among the 
ancient Egyptians. She was the spouse Of Thou* 
(which see). * 

NAIADS, nympho who were considered among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to ptestde cffltir 
rivers, fountains, lakes, and streams. -v. ^ 

NA1NS, spirits in the Scandinavian mythology 


who dwelt In caverns, and excelled in the art of 
working metals. They only appeared during the 
night, and if they allowed themselves to be overtaken 
by the rays of the rising sun, they were straightway 
changed into stones. 

NAKIB, the chief of the Emirs (which see, 
among the Turkish Mohammedans, who is held in 
great respect as being the bead of tire descendants of 
the prophet. He has tire power of life and death 
over the other Emirs. 

NAK1R, one of the two angels who, according to 
the Mohammedans, preside at the examination of the 
dead. See Dead (Examination of the). 

NAMANDA, a short ejaculatory prayer usually 
addressed by the Japanese ft their god Amid as 
(which see). This prayer, which is either sung or 
repeated to tire tinkling of a little bell, consists of 
only three words, which signify, 44 Ever blessed Ami- 
das, have mercy upon us.” The frequent repetition 
of the Namanda is considered by the Japanese as 
conducive to the deliverance of thehr friends and rela- 
tions from suffering in another world. Societies 
also are formed to repeat ttiis short prayer for the 
comfort and relief of their own souls. Oriental scho- 
lars allege that the words in which the Namanda is 
expressed are pure Sanskrit. 

NAMAZI, the five daily prayers which the Mo- 
hammedans regularly repeat every twenty-four hours. 
According to a tradition, the prophet was commanded 
by God to impose upon his disciples the daily obli- 
gation of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses he 
solicited and obtained peitnission to reduce them to 
five, which are indispensable. The five times of 
prayer in the course of a day are, 1. Day-break ; 
2. Noon; 3. Afternoon; 4. Evening; and $. The 
first watch of the night. These prayers are of divine 
obligation. The introduction of the first is attributed 
to Adam, of the second to Abraham, of the third to 
Jonah, of the fourth to Jesus, and of the fifth to 
Moses. On Friday, which is the Mohammedan Bab- 
bath, a sixth prayer is added, and this additional 
prayer is repeated between day-break and noon. If 
the prayers are not repeated at the prescribed hours, 
they are accounted vain and useless. The arrival of 
caeft of the hours of prayer is publicly announced by 
the proclamation of a UCUBN (which see). 

NANA, the mother of the Phrygian god 
end the great goddess ef the Armenians. 

NANAK SHAHISL Seetaiia. 

NANEA, an indent Persian goddess, whom tem- 
ple and priest* tow mentioned in 2 Mac. i. 18, Tbs 
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oaine 11 supposed to bo derived from the Persian 
word nahida, i ripe virgin* 

NANTES (Edict of). 8ee Franck (Protes- 
tant Church or)* 

NAOS. See Nays. 

NAPJfiJE, nymplie among the ancient Greeks 
who presided over groves and forests, and who 
were believed sometimes to frighten solitary travel- 
lers. 

NARAD A, a Hindu deity, the offspring of Brah- 
ma and SaraewatL He was believed to be the in- 
ventor of the jEolian harp, and to preside over the 
sacred music of heaven and earth, of nature and hu- 
manity. 

NARAKA9, the principal places of suffering in 
the system of the Budhists. These are reckoned 
eight in number, each of them 10,000 yojanaa in 
length, breadth, and height. 'Hie walls Are nine 
yojanas in thickness, and of so dazzling a brightness, 
that they bnrat the eyes of those who look at them, 
even from the distance of a hundred yojanas. Each 
hell is so enclosed that there is no possibility of 
escape from it. There are in all 136 1 NarakaM , and 
the whole are situated in the interior of the earth. 

NARAYANA, a surname given in the laws of 
Mann to Brahma as resting on an aquatic plant, the 
lotus flower, in the midst of the great abyss of wa- 
ters. There he reclines on the serpent Atlanta or 
eternity, with closed eyes, and reposes in mysterious 
slumber. 

NARTREX, the name given by the early Chris- 
tians to that portion of a church which formed its 
outer division within the walls. It was an oblong 
section of the building, extending across and occupy- 
ing the front pa.t of the interior of the house. It was 
entered by three doors leading from the outer porch. 

, From the narthex there were also three entrances, the 
| main entrance being in the middle, directly opposite 
1 the altar, and opening immediately into the nave. 
Twosmaller doom uponeach side appear to have open- 
ed into the aide aisles, from which the nase was en- 
tered by doors on the north and the south. The 
doors consisted of two folding leaves, and the differ- 
ent classes of worshippers entered the nave at dif- 
ferent doors, which were appropriated to them. The 
vessel or font of water for purification, which stood 
at one time outside the church, was afterwards in- 
troduced into the narthex. In this part of the church 
the penitents and catechumens stood during divine 
service to hear the psalms and scriptures read, and 
the sermon preached, after which they were dismissed 
without any prayers or solemn benediction. In tlie 
nerifafc also Jews, heathens, heretics, and schisms- 
ties were sometimes allowed to take their ptoe* 
The term narthex seems to have been applied to the 
snte-temfde id a church, because it was of an oblong 
figure* Some churches had three or four norifam, 
tort time were without the walls, not fifes the of#' 
the church* 

NASAIBIYAH. See Ansarians. 


NA3CI0, a Roman goddess who was believed u 
preside over the birth of children. 

NASI, the uame given by the Jews to the presi 
dent of the great Sanhedrim, who was held in lvig t 
respect by the court, who received him standing 
when he eutered the place of meeting. Till the 
Captivity the sovereign or chief ruler acted as Nasi. 
Moses is said by the Rabbis to have been the first 
president of the Sauliedrim, but after the Captivity 
the two offices became quite distinct. According to 
the Kabbis it was the prerogative of the descendants 
of Hillel to execute the duties of this high office. 

NAS1B, the Mohammedan destiny or FatR 
(which see). 

NASU, one of the five gods of the ancient Ara- 
bians mentioned in the Koran. He was the supreme 
deity of the Arabs of Yemen, and as the name signi- 
fies an eagle, lie mAy have been the sun-god, 

NASTROND, the shore of the dead, one of the 
two places of punishment among the ancient Scan- 
dinavians. In this place, which was to endure 
for ever, the Edda declares, “ there is a vast and 
direful structure with doors that face the north. It 
is formed entirely of the backs of serpents, wattled 
togothor liko wicker work. But the serpents 1 heads 
are turned towards the inside of the hall, and conti- 
nually vomit forth floods of venom, in which all those 
wado who commit murder, or who forswear them- 
selves. 11 

NATALKS EPISCOPATUS, the birth days of 
bishops or their ordination, being at flrst miniver 
saries of their ordination, which they themselves 
kept in their lifetime, and which were continued in 
memory of them after their death. By this means 
these festivals came to bo inserted In the Martyrolo- 
gies as standing festivals in remembrance of their 
ordination or nativity to the episcopal office, These 
anniversaries were celebrated with reading, psalmody, 
preaching, praying, and receiving the cucliarist. 

NATALIT1A. See Anniversaries, Birth- 
Day. 

NATIGAY. SeelTOOAY. 

NATIONAL COVENANT OF SCOTLAND. 
See Covenant (The First National, or Scot- 
land). 

NAT1 VITAIIIANS, a name given by Dimwits to 
a heretical sect of the fourth century, who maintained 
that the Second Person in the Holy Trinity was 
eternal a a God, but not as the Son of God, that is, 
they denied his eternal generation. 

NATIVITY OF CHRIST. See Chrjstnaa. 

NATIVITY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. Sea 
John (St.) Baptist’s Day. 

NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, a festival observed by the Church of Romt 
annually on the 8th of September, 

NATURALISTS. See Rationalists. 

NATURAL RELIGION, an expression mi to 
denote those religious truths which are derived from 
the teaching of the light of nature, hr die eternise of 
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the unassisted powers of human reason. These pri- 
mely truths of religion are few in number, including 
■imply the Being end Perfections of God ; the dif- 
ferent relations in which we stand to this Great Be- 
ing, and the duties hi ising therefrom ; the Divine gov- 
ernment of the world ; the immortality of the soul, 
and the future state of rewards and punishments* 
These an* the great articles of Natural Religion ; 
Imt though said to be derived from the simple un- 
aided efforts of human reason, mankind are far from 
being unanimous in their admission of these articles. 
Some have even gone so far as to deny that human 
reason can possibly discover for itself religious truths 
'»f any kind. But without utterly rejecting Natural 
Religion, we may remark that there is no point which 
it is of greater importance to keep constantly in 
view, in all our inquiries into matters of religion, 
then the precise line of distinction which separates 
the province of reason from that of revelation. The 
two are constantly in danger of being confounded, 
more especially by those who have been educated in a 
professedly Christian country, and under the in- 
fluence, perhaps imperceptible, which a knowledge 
of divine truth, however superficial, exercises over all 
onr opinions and judgments. Bo liable, indeed, are 
we to be moditied in our sentiments by the peculiar 
circumstances amid which we are placed, that it is 
often difficult, if not impossible, to state from what 
precise source any particular opinion has been de- 
rived. I fence it not unfrequeutly happens, that we 
attribute to the pure native operations of reason, sen- 
timents which we have acquired only in consequence 
of our acquaintance with the truths of revealed rcli 
gion; and conversely also wo sometimos imagine 
that the perverse deductions of our own unassisted 
reason are sanctioned by, or perhaps originate in, 
the dictates of inspiration. Of these two classes of 
errors, though the latter is attended with the worst 
practical consequences, the former is the more sub- 
tile and imperceptible in its influence. We have 
formed many of our religious opinions directly from 
our knowledge of revealed truth, and yet so familiar 
have we beoome with them, and so deeply convinced 
of their reality, that we are in danger of confound- 
ing them with the plainest and simplest deductions j 
of human reason. They bear upon our minds with 
the force of independent axioms, until at length we 
conclude them to have reached us in consequence of 
the primary operations of our own minds. It is more 
difficult than is often imagined to separate between 
the conviction arising ftorn our belief in the doctrines 
of Scripture and the oonviction arising from the sim- 
ple exercise of our minds upon the evidence in favour 
ofthat truth of which we are become convinced. Thus, 
the dootrine of the immortality of the soul is taught 
clearly in the pages of revelation, but it is also alleged 
to be ascertainable by the exercise of unassisted rea- 
son, Now, in reference to all those who have been 
familiar from infancy with the statements of the 
Bible, the difficulty is to calculate what amount of 


conviction, as to the soul's immortality, they have 
drawn from the one source, and what from the other. 
Do they believe the doctrine because nature has 
taught them to believe it, or is it not rather because 
the Bible has taught them? The proofs which 
have passed before the minds of the heathen unen- 
lightened by the Gospel, have, with at least eqnal 
force, pressed themselves upon the attention of those 
who are blessed with the light of revelation ; they 
have learned much upon the subject, no doubt, from 
the dictates of nature, but how much more have 
they learned from the lessons of Scripture 1 The 
danger lies in their confounding the teaching of the 
one with the teaching of the other ; in attributing to 
reason what they have received solely from revela- 
tion; and, on the other hand, in endeavouring to 
make revelation responsible for what are purely and 
cutiicly the perverse judgments of unaided reason. 
In a sound condition of our intellectual and mom! 
powers, reason and revelation must always be at one ; 
but we are too prone to exalt tho former at the ex- 
pense of the latter. To keep the province of the 
one separate And distinct from the province of the 
other, is in fact one of the moat difficult, but never- 
theless one of the most important lessons which the 
theological student is called upon to learn. It is 
to ignorance and recklessness on this one point, that 
we would be inclined to attribute the greater part 
of the heresies which have distracted the Christian 
Church, 

We have been endowed by our Creator with rea 
son for the most valuable and necessary ends ; but 
these ends in reference to theology, are too little 
regarded. The Socinian entertains the most vague 
and extravagant views as to the illimitable extent to 
whioh reason can go, while the enthusiast, on the 
other hand, restricts it within too narrow bounds ; 
and one of the most necessary points, we conceive, 
in the logical training of the speculative inquirer in 
theology, is to enable him to ascertain the precise 
and definite limits which bound the province within 
whioh the exercise of human reason must lie 
strictly confined. As long as we investigate the 
evidence on which the truth of revelation rest*, 
reason is employed within her own sphere; and 
even after having ascertained that there is suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that the alleged revelation 
has indeed come from God, reason may legitimately 
inquire what is the precise meaning of its contents, 
and the relative bearing of its parts upon each other, 
or, in other words, what is usually termed the ana- 
logy of faith. Here, however, we have rceebed the 
point at which reason must pause, and revelation 
assiftne the sole and undivided supremacy. The 
truth of tlie individual doctrines Is founded not on 
their reasonableness, though that may be admitted 
as an additional evidence in their favour, but solely 
on the authority of Him from whom we have aeoer- 
tamed the tevUbrioa to have come. It is not neces- 
sary, as the Bodnhm would argue, that what the 
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B*Me teaches should bo proved to bo consistent with 
reeoon; this wore to moke the reason of man, feeble 
though it be, the arbiter and jndge in matters which, 
from their very nature, must be regarded as beyond 
the limits of human investigation. Revelation pre- 
supposes man to be ignorant of those truths which it 
unfolds, and shall he notwithstanding dare to exalt 
reason so extravagantly as to imagine it, in point of 
fact, superior in authority to the dictates of inspira- 
tion I No, by no means. It is in condescension to 
| the feebleness and inadequacy of human reason, tliat 
a revelation has been imparted at all, and ever re- 
collecting that what we do not understand is far 
from being, on that account, necessarily untrue, let 
us bow implicitly to the simple statements of tlwt 
Being whose M understanding is infinite.” 

No little Injury has been done to the cause of 
Christianity by the extravagant adulators of bumun 
reason. Under the delusive idea, that by depriving 
the religion of the Bible of all that was peculiar , 
and by endeavouring to reduce it to a perfect conais- 
| tency and harmony with what are imagined to be 
the necetsaiy truths taught by nature, they have 
furnished the infidel with powerful, and wo fear too 
effective, weapons, wherewith to destroy the whole 
Christian system. The result, accordingly, lias been 
such as might have been anticipated. Bohngbroke, 
Tindal, Collins, and many others of the same school, 
have directed their whole efforts to show that there 
is nothing in Christianity which was not previously 
revealed to us in the religion of nature ; and if any 
mysteries Are recorded, they are merely resolvable 
into the figurative phraseology in which the author 
wrote, or into subsequent corruptions and interpo- 
lations of the record itself. Thus it is, that under 
the guise of friendship the deadliest blows have 
been struck at all that is vital in the Christianity of 
the Bible ; and that, too, arising from no other cause 
than the IqiudicSoua conduct of its real friends. It 
Is not In Germany alone that this spirit of rational- 
hun has been diffusing its withering infipace; in 
Britain, also, has such a spirit been gradually gain- 
ing ground. The consistency of revelation with 
reason is, no doubt, when properly conducted, a 
powerful argument in its favour ; but there is a point 
In the argument beyond which we dare not go, and 
the exact poeition of which, it is absolutely necessary 
for us previously to ascertain. It was an investigation 
of this kind that gave rise to one of the most valuable 
works on mental science that has ever appeared— 
the immortal essay of Locke on the Hitmen Under- 
standing. “Were it Mr to trouble thee with the 
history of this esny says the author in bis Epistle 
to tite reader, “I should tell thee, that five an six 
friends meeting at my dumber, and discerning on a 
totyect very remote from this, found themselves 
quickly it a mend, by the difficulties that me on 
ovary side. ^Ufar we had a while pussled ourselves, 
wWmmiI eenyfag eqr nearer a resolution of those 
Ieoh* which perplexed ns, it came Soto my 


thoughts tliat we took a wrong course, and that 
before we set ourselves upon inquiriss of that na- 
ture, it was necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and see what object our understandings were or 
were not fitted to deal with.” It were well for the 
cause of Christianity, and well for the oauee of 
science in general, that the example of Locke were 
more frequently followed, and the feet rendered 
familiar to our minds, that there is a point where 
reason ends, and implicit faith in revelation must 
begin. The human mind has not previously dis- 
covered all that the Bible unfolds to us, otherwise 
what necessity fot the Bible at all ? If, then, there 
be truths peculiar to the Christian system, there is 
no ueecKsity for the slightest anxiety on the part of 
the defeuduts of Christianity to reconcile any ap- 
parent inconsistency between these peculiar Christian 
truths and the principles of reason. A strong pre- 
sumptive argument, it is true, may be founded ou 
the fact which, in moat instances, can he shown by 
Mftlogy, that what is peculiar to Christianity Is not 
contrary to reason. Such an argument, however, 
can never amount to more than a presumption in its 
favour ; and though it may lie powerful enough to 
silence the cavils of objectors, it adds little to the 
direct force of the Christian evidence. 

The essential and primary elements of all religious 
truth may be learned by the pure efforts of reason 
unaided by revelation, and all revealed religion, in 
fact, proceeds on the existence of that class of truths 
which is included under tho term Natural Religion 
But to assert this, is just tantamount to the assertion 
that the Scriptures arc accommodated to the nature 
of the beings to whom they are addressed. Thin is 
not all, however, that may Im» said in reference to their 
value. They state, no doubt, what is addressed to 
our reason, ami what proceeds on the supposition i 
that there are some truths which unassisted reason jl 
has discovered; but they do more, for they state, j] 
and in this their peculiar excellence consists, many 
truths which the reason of man hath not discovered, 
and by its most strenuous and sustained exertions 
never could discover. And the danger is, that in 
deference to a certain class of sceptics and unbeliev- 
ers, these pertjtiartHe* of the Christian system should 
either be entirely overlooked, or attempted to be so 
modified as to suit the caprice of those who, while they 
profess an adherence to the doctrines of revelation, are 
all the while still more devoted admirers of human 
reason. All human systems of religion, even the 
most degrading, are founded to some extent on natural 
religion, or, in other words, on those religious senti- 
ments and feelings which are inherent in the constitu- 
tion of every mind. ]But from these human religions, 
Christianity stands separate and apart ; and the ex- 
hibition of He peculiarities, as contradistinguisbed 
from every other system of religious doctrine, forms “I 
a most important branch of the Christian evidences. ! 
This argument skilfully conducted would tend to 
destroy the force < f the infidel matfm which is toe 
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often assumed an the shibboleth of a self-styled 
liberal party— that all religions are alike. The coun- 
terfeit, we admit, may resemble the true coin in one 
point— that they are both of them coma, but in every 
other point they are diametrically opposed. Be- 
tween truth arid falsehood in the eyes of God there 
is and must ever be a great gulf fixed ; and though 
man may impiously dare to approximate the two, 
and 0 von to mistake the one for the other, the eye 
of Omniscience discerns between them an inconceiv- 
iblo, an infinite distance. 

NATURE WORSHIP. See Fetmh -Worship, 
Mythology. 

NAULEM, the fare which Charm , according to 
the belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans, de- 
manded from those whom he ferried over the rivers 
Styx and Acheron in the Infernal regions. To eu- 
1 able the doad to satisfy this demand, it was custom- 
ary to put a small piece of money in the mouth of a 
corpse before burial. 

NAVE, the name given in ancient times to the 
main body of a Christian church, where the people 
met for religious worship. It was also called the 
(dace of assembly, and the quadrangle, from its quad- 
rangular form, in contrast with the circular or ellip- 
tical form of the chancel. In a central position in 
tiie nave stood the amlto or reading-desk, elevated 
on a platform above the level of the surrounding 
seats. The choristers and professional singers were 
provided with seats near the desk. The seats in 
front, and on either side of it, wore occupied by the 
believers or Christian communicants. At a very 
early period the nas* was divided into separate parts, 
and specific seats assigned to the several classes of 
which the audience consisted. As the rules of the 
primitive church required the separation of the 
sexes, the male and female portion of the audi- 
ence were separated from one Another by a veil or 
lattice. In the Eastern churches the women and 
catechumens occupied the galleries above, while the 
men sat below. In some churches a separate apart- 
ment was allotted to widows and virgins. The ordi- 
nary place for the catechumens was next to the 
believers, and arranged in the order of their several 
classes. Behind the catechumens sat those penitents, 
who had been restored to a place in the church. 
The mwe was separated from the narthex by wooden 
rails, in which were gates, called by the modem 
rituals and Greek writers, the beautiful and royal 
gates, where kings and emperors were wont to lay 
aside their crowne before entering the body of the 
church. 

NAZARENES, a term of reproach Applied to the 
early Chrietiafis by the Jews, by whom they were 
sometimes styled the sect of the Nbamaef, as we 
‘(find in Acta xxiv. 5. A particular sect, however, 
jjarose in the second century, which Jerome and Epi- 
i Jphattius mention as called by tbis name, and who 
‘Fought that the Jewish law, and especially drewm- 
i vision, waa obligatory on Jewish Christians, end 


moreover, they believed Jesus to be the son of the 
Virgin Maty, but a mere man. The Jews, we ana 
told by early Christian writers, were wont to curse 
and anathematise this sect of Nasarenes, three times 
a-day, morning, noon, and night, using this impreca- 
tion in their prayers in the synagogue, “ Send thy 
curse, O God, upon the Nasarenes." Jerome men- 
tions a Hebrew gospel which he had received from 
the Nasarenes near the dose of the fourth century. 
They then dwelt at Berooa in Syria. Their views of 
Christ, as exhibited in the gospel which bears their 
name, are thus detailed by Neander: “He is de- 
scribed by them as the one towards whom the pro 
gross! vc movement of the theocracy tended from the 
beginning; as the end and aim of all the earlier 
divine revelations. In him, the Holy Spirit, from 
whom, down to this time, only isolated revelations 
and excitations had proceeded, first found an abiding 
place of rest, a permanent abode. Inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit was the productive principle of his en- 
tire nature, and it was first from him that the effi- 
ciency of the Spirit, in shaping the entire life of 
humanity, and forming Other organs of action, could 
proceed, ho is called the fust-bom of the Holy 
Spirit ; — as the Holy Spirit is also denominated his 
mother. Whore this gospel describes how the whole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended on Christ at 
his baptism and abode permanently with him, the 
following words of salutation are ascribed to the 
former: ‘My Son, in all the prophets 1 expected 
thee, that thou shmildeftt* cotne, and I might find in 
thee a place of rest ; for thou art my resting place, 
thou art my first-bom Son, who reigmst for ever. 1 " 
The A azarenea are often confouuded with the Ebion- 
i toy with whom to a certain extent they agreed in 
opinion. 

NAZARITE, one consecrated to God under the 
Jewish law by a peculiai vow, which is fully ex- 
plained in Kum. vi. 13—21. Samson was dedicated 
to the Lord even before his birth under the vow of 
a Nazarite. The same also was done in the case of 
Samuel, whose mother Hannah, we are informed in 
1st Samuel i. 11, “vowed a vow, and said, 0 Lord 
of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of 
thine handmaid, and remember me, and not forget 
thine bondmaid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid 
a man-child, then l will give him unto tlrn Lord all 
the days of his life, and there shall no rasor corns 
upon lus head." Micbaeiis alleges that Naaaritiam 
was not instituted by Moses, but was of more an- 
cient, probably of Egyptian origin. The vow of 
the Naaarite was the only rite of an ascetic charac- 
ter in use among the Israelites. It was called the 
Great Vow, and those who observed it were ac- 
counted of equal sanctity with the high-priest. The 
vow was either for fife, or only for a short time, 
which the Jews say was at least thirty days. From 
Acts xili. 26, however, it appears that the duvstite 
of the vow might last no longer than a week. Women, 
if they wished, might become Kaxaritet as waB as 
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»«n, provided they were at their owu disposal, and 
, hot under the authority of parents or husbands who 
might cancel their vow One part of the obligations 
wider which a Nasarik. came, was to abstain altoge- 
ther from wine, and other intoxicating liquors, that 
he might be the better fitted to study the law, and 
devote himself to religious exercises. He was also 
bound to let his hair grow until the time of his vow 
was ended. That he might be always ready to en- 
gage in divine service, he was prohibited from touch- 
ing a dead body, or even accompanying a funeral 
procession, lest he should contract ceremonial defile- 
ment. During his separation, a Namriie was usually 
dressed In a garment of hair, called by the Hebrews 
AdAereth. At the expiry of his vow the Nazarite 
was obliged to offer a lamb of the first year without 
blemish for a burnt-offering ; a ewe lamb of the first 
year without blemish for a sin-offering, and a ram 
without blemish for a peace-offering. He was now 
showed to shave his head, and was obliged to carry 
Ms hair into the room of the Nauuitea, which, in the 
second temple, was situated in the north-east comer 
»f the court of the women, and there to commit it to 
the flames. This was done as a token that lie had 
performed his vow. 

NDA, a secret association among the people of 
Southern Guinea in West Africa. It is confined to 
the adult male population, and is thus described by 
Mr. Wilson, who, from his long residence in the 
country, acquired an intimate acquaintance with its 
peculiar customs. Speaking of this association, he 
says, 11 It is headed by a spirit of this name, who 
dwells in the woods, and appears only when sum- 
moned by some unusual event, at the death of a 
person connected with the order— at the birth of 
twins, or at the inauguration of some one into office. 
* His voice is never heard except at night, and after 
the people have retired to reBt. He enters the vil- 
lage from the woodside, and is so bundled up in dried 
plantain leaves that no one would suspect him of be- 
longing to the human species. He is always accom- 
panied by a train of young men, and the party dance 
to a peculiar and somewhat plaintive air on a flute- 
like instrument as they parade the streets. As soon 
as it is known that he has entered the village, the 
women and children hurry away to their rooms to 
hide themselves. If they should liave the misfor- 
tune to see Ndt, or should be discovered peeping at 
him through the cracks of the houses, they would be 
thrashed almost to death. Ferhaps no woman Has 
ever had the temerity to cast eyes upon this myste- 
rious being. Ndft frequently stops in front of the 
dwdliqg of a mao who is known to have rum in his 
possession, and exacts a bottle, Us default of which 
hi* property would be injured. The lending men of 
the vfilage show the utmost deference to his autho- 
rity, and no doubt for rim purpose of making a 
stronger Imprrmion upon the minds of the women 
and ctSdroQ. If * distinguished person dies, NdA 
AflWto greot i^ following night with 


e large posse of meu to seine the property of the vil- 
lagers without discrimination. He is sure to lay 
hands on as many sheep and goats as are necessary 
to make a grand feast, and no man has any right to 
complain. Many take tlte precaution to lock up 
their aheap and other live stock in their dwelling- 
houses the night before, and In this way alone can 
they escape the ravages of this monster of the woods, 
who is sure to commit depredations somewhat in 
proportion to the importance and rank of Die man 
who has died. Tho institution of Ndt, like that cl 
Mwctyi, U intended to keep the women, children, 
aud slaves in subjection. 1 once heard a man who 
belonged to tho order acknowledge that there was no 
such spirit ; * but how,* said he, ‘ shall we govern om 
women and our slaves if we do away with the im* 
pression that there is such a being.'” 

NDENGE1, tho highest deity worshipped by the 
inhabitants of the Feojoe Islands. They believe that 
this god manifests himself in a variety of forms from 
age to age, but he is actually worshipped in the form 
of a huge serpent. The word Ndcngci is supposed 
by some to bo a corruption of the first part of the 
name Tunga*roa, or great Tanga, the chi of divinity 
of Polynesia ; but whether this idea be well founded 
or not, great veneration is entertained for Ndeibyei, 
as they believe that to this deity the spirit goes im- 
mediately after death, either to bo purified or to 
receive sentence. All spirits, however, are not per 
mitted to reach the judgment -seat of Ndengei, foi 
tho road is obstructed by an enormous giant, wield- 
ing a large axe, with which he attacks all who pass 
him, and those who are wounded dare not present 
themselves to Ndengei, and are obliged to wander 
about in the mountains. “ At Rewa,” says Captain 
Wilkes of the American Exploring Expedition, 41 it 
is believed that the spirits first repair to tho resi- 
dence of Ndengei, who allots some of them to the 
devils for food, and sends the rest away to Mukalon, 
a small island off Rewa, where they remain until an 
appointed day, after which they are all doomed to 
annihilation. The judgments thus passed by Nrkn- 
tjei seem to be ascribed rather to his caprice than to 
any desert of the departed soul.” 

NEBO, a god of the ancient Babylonians, men- 
tioned in Isa. xlvi. 1, in connexion with Bel or Baal, 
with which deity Calmet supposes it to havo been 
identical. This god was worshipped also by the 
Moabites. It presided over the planet Mercury. 
Tlte estimation in which Nebo was held is evident 
from the circumstance, that it forms a part of tin*, 
names of various pritices, as Nebudiadnesrar, Na- 
bonassar, Habopolassar, and others. 

NECESSARIANS, or NeckssitaWahs, a nape 
applied to those who lielieve In the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, whether natural or moral, philosophical or 
theological. This profound subject has engaged tin 
attention, and exercised the ingenuity of many 
thoughtful men in every age. The question may be 
considered either in a wider sense, including aB bb* 
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jests, whether material, mental, or moral ; or it may 
be viewed in a more rentr icted sense, an applied to 
mere human agency. In either case it is necessary 
to bear in mind the important distinction which ex- 
ists between natural and moral necessity. The for- 
mer may be defined as that necessity which is of 
mere nature, without anything of choice ; the latter 
as that necessity which is connected with the exer- 
cise of choice, and, therefore, arises from strictly 
moral causes. Matter being, in its very nature, inert, 
passive, and unconscious, the assertion of necessity, 
as applied to material objects alone, is tantamount to 
the assertion of the eternity of mattei , and that too 
not only in its substance or essence, but in all its 
forms. If material things cannot but be what they 
are, then they must have been such from all eternity. 
Such is accordingly the doctrine of the Natural- 
ibtb or Rationalists (which see). Such was the 
theory of the Epicureans and the MatrrialUto of an- 
cient times, and such is still the opinion of the Po&i- 
tiviffta in our own day. 

The term Necmitanan$ 9 however, is generally 
used to denote those who maintain the doctrine of 
moral necessity as bearing upon human will and hu- 
man agency. This, it is obvious, may be as abso- 
lute as natural necessity. “ That is," to use the 
words of President Edwaids, “ the effect may bo as 
perfectly connected with its moral cause, as a natural 
necessary effect is with its natural cause. Whether 
the will in every case is necessarily determined by 
the strongest motive, or whether the will ever makes 
any resistance to such a motive, or can ever oppose 
the strongest present inclination, or not . if that mat- 
ter should be controverted, yet I suppose none a ill 
deny, but that, in some cases, a previous bias and in- 
clination, or the motive presented, may be so power- 
ful, that the act of the will may be certainly and 
indissolubly connected therewith. When motives 
or previous bias are very strong, all will allow that 
there is some difficulty in going against them. And 
if they were yet stronger, the difficulty would be still 
greater. And therefore, if more were still added to 
their strength, to a certain degree, it would make the 
difficulty so great, that it would be wholly impossi- 
ble to surmount it ; for this plain reason, because 
whatever power men may be supposed to have* to 
surmount difficulties, yet that power is not infinite ; 
and so goes not beyond certain limits. If a man 
can surmount ten degrees of difficulty of this kind 
with twenty degrees of strength, because the degrees 
of strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty : yet 
if the difficulty be increased to thirty, or an hundred, 
or a thousand degrees, and his strength not also in- 
creased. his strength will be wholly insufficient to sur- 
mount the difficulty. As, therefore, it must be 
allowed, that there may he such a thing as a sure and 
perfect connexion between moral causes and effects ; 
so this only is what I call by the name of moral ne- 
cessity " 

Dr, Priestley, in perfect consistency with his ma- 


terialistic views which resolved mind Into a mere 
property of matter, was a keen supporter of the doe 
trine of necessity, not, however, of moral, but phHo 
sophica), or rather mechanical necessity. He held 
that in the same state of mind, and hi the same view 
of things, man would make always the same choice 
since motives act upon the mind as weights do upon 
the scale, by a mechanical necessity. Were this 
the true state of matters in regard to human agenev , 
man would be nothing more than a mere pas*m» 
machine, and responsibility for his actions would, of 
course, be excluded. But with the exception ol 
writers of the materialist school, Necessitarians uni 
formly regard motives as governing the will not by 
a mechanical but a moral influence, the two modes 
of influence being essentially distinct from each 
other, and not as Priestley and others allege, capable 
of being blended into otic. 

Leibnitz, the eminent German philosopher of the 
17th century, was a keen advocate for the doctrine 
of necessity, founding it on his system of Optimum. 
The perfection of the universe was with him a fun- 
damental principle, and this perfection required the 
best order of combination, which was accomplished 
by the evolutions of each monad being adaptod to 
tho evolutions of all the others. To fulfil the Divine 
decrees in the attainment of the greatest possibh 
perfection, Leibnitx considered the doctrine of tie- | 
cesaity to be essential in a twofold aspect ; medium , 
cal necessity in tlie motions of material and inani 
mate objects, but moral and spiritual necessity in 
the voluntary determinations of intelligent beings. 
All events that happen, whether for good or evil. ! 
form part of the Divine plan predetermined from al 
eternity, and, therefore, necessarily must come t* 
pass. Things could not possibly on this scheme ia 
different from what they are. They are under tin 
power of a mechanical necesaity in the case of mate- 
rial things, And a moral necessity in the case of hu- 
man beings, which bring them into liArmony with | 
the entire plan of the universe. I 

The most strenuous and powerful supporter of the 
doctrine of necessity, however, is President Edwards, 
in his very able treatise on the freedom of the Will, 
in which he contends strongly for moral necessity, 
or, m other words, that the will is, in every case, 
necessarily determined by the strongest motives. 
He argues most conclusively against the Arminian no- 
tion of liberty, as implying a self-determining power 
in the will, and defines liberty or free-will to be the 
power which any one possesses of doing what be plea- 
ses. This freedom of the will Mr. Ed witU shows with 
the most convincing dearness to be ooppleteSj con- 
sistent with moral necessity;, Orgtxkng the matter in 
various ways. Thun Ju proves that every eflect has 
a necessary oonoexioQ wHh Its cause, or with that 
which is the true groowlend reason of its existence ; 
that every actafvrffl a necessary connexion with 
the dictates of this UUttorstandiag; that every set at 
will is e*dte& bjr » motive, which is. therefore, it* 
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cause of the act of the will; and ttimlly, tlmt OodV 
oeitain foreknowledge of the volitions of morel 
agents w utterly inconsistent with such a contin- 
gency of those volitions as excludes all necessity. 

But it has often been maintained in opposition to 
the doctrine of neeemity, that if the whole series of 
events, material, mental, and moral, be necessary, 
then human liberty is impossible. The reply which 
Dr. Diek gives to this objection, in his < Lectures on 
Theology, 1 though brief, is conclusive . “ Those ac- 
tions, 11 saye he, “ are free which ate the effect of \ ol i - 
tion In whatever manner the state of mind which 
gave rise to the volition has been produced, the liberty 
of the agent is neither greater nor less It is his will 
alone which is to be considered, and not the means 
liy which it has been determined If God fore- 
ordained certain actions, and placed men in such cir- 
cumstances that the actions would certainly take 
place agreeably to the laws of the mind, men are 
nevertheless morel agents, because they act volun- 
tarily, and are responsible for the actions which con- 
sent lias made their own. Liberty does not consist 
In the power of acting or not acting, hut in acting 
fiom choice. The choice is determined by some- 
thing in the mind itself, or by something external 
influencing the mind, but, whatever is the cause, 
the choice makes the action free, and tho agent ac- 
countable.' 1 Thus the freedom of the will may lie 
reconciled with absolute decrees in\ olving irresisti- 
ble necessity. And if the will be free, moral re- 
sponsibility becomes quite possible. 

Lord Karnes, in his Essays on the Principles of 
M&ality, declares himself a Necessitarian, but on 
grounds altogether different from those on which 
President Edwards rests his scheme There is no- 
thing in the whole universe, his Lordship argues, 
which can properly be called contingent , but every 
motion in the material, and every determination and 
action in the morel worid, are directed by immutable 
laws, of that while those laws remain in force, not the 
smallest link in the chain of causes a nd^s fleets can 
be broken, nor any one thing be otherwise titan it is. 
In this condition man, though goaded on by stern ne- 
cessity which by no effort on his part he can possibly 
overcome, is provided, according to the hypothesis 
of Lord Karnes, with a delusive sense of liberty 
which flts him for discharging his duties in this 
world with greater efficiency than if he had the full 
consciousness of being the victim of an insuperable 
necessity which exempted him alike from either praise 
or blame, reward or punishment. In vindication of 
this deception alleged to be practised on man by his 
Creator, bis lordship refers to \arxotts illusions to 
which the senses of mao ere liable. Hit eyffi, for 
•cample are atifher microscopic on the one head, 
nor telescopic on the other, but limited in power 
of vision to a certain narrow range- The ob 
eqta, accordingly, on which be locks assume a very 
dMtaent aspect from that in which they appear to 
creator* whcee eyes are differently constructed. 
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Such an argument, however, as applied to the I 
freedom of the will, Is altogether irrelevant and | 
without force. It is unueeessaiy even to suppose 
sucii a deception, seeing no such necessity exists as 
is inconsistent with perfect freedom of will Both 
necessity and freedom exist, and both exist bi har- 
mony. But the bond which connects the two toge- 
ther is Ind from human vision, and belongs to the 
region of humble faith. 

NECOUSIA, offerings among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans on the anniversary of the d^y of the 
death of a relative. According to some, the JMr» 
couti/i «ero the same with the Gi nk>»sia ^which see). 

NKCRODEU’NON («i. ft*rot, dead, and 
tion, a support, a least among the ancient heathens, 
commonly held after a funeral. It took place at the 
house of tho nearest relative of the deceased, and * 
was usually attended by the whole friends and rela- 
tions, it being regarded as a sacied duty to be pro 
sent on the mournful occasion, 

NECROMANCER (Gr. hatch, and divi 

nation), one who consults the dead, imagining tliun 
to have the power of revealing secrets and fore 
telling future events. ♦ From a very remote anti- 
quity such persons existed. Thus we And them 
mentioned in Dtut. xvhi 11, and an instance is su 
before us in the witch of Emlor, who pretended to 
possess the power of summoning the dead to return 
to earth Maimonules describes a necromancer as 
one who, having afflicted himself with tasting, gnu* 
to the burying-place and there lies down uud fall* 
asleep, and then the dead appear to him and give 
him the information he requires In the early Chris- 
tian church tho severest ecclesiastical censures were 
inflicted upon all who practised neciomamy or simi 
lar arts of divination 

NECROMANCY, the ait of evoking the dead, 
and questioning them as to the secrets ol the future. 

In ancient Greer e, Orpheus was believed to have 
been the inventor of this magical art Thessaly was 
regarded as the chief residence ol all who excelled in 
divination. Ul>sses in the Od>saey of Homer 
evokes the manes of the dead. One of the most 
famous of the oracles of antiquity was that of Tro- 
phoniua, in which the dead were believed to answer 
from the bowels of the earth. The Kiaodinaviaii* 
ascribed the origin of nrcrmruincy to Odin In sev- 
eral heathen nations, but partnularly among the 
negro tribes in Western Afina, the ait of consulting 
the spirits of the dead xs constantly practised. Na- 
tive priests pretend to hold conveise with them, and 
act as a medium of intercourse between the living 
and the dead. In the United fltafe* of North Amer- 
ica, even in this enlightened age, a class ol p-opk 
has an ten, usually caiiwl fynritmlitU, who pretend 
by table-turning, epint-rspping, and different kinds 
of incantation, to put themselves hi relation with the 
tenants of the world of spirit*, aad to convene with 
them freely on all sutjeett which concern the fast, 
the present, or the future. 
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NECROTHAPT.E (Or. necros, dead, and thapto, 
to bury), a name given by the ancient Greek* to 
undertaker* at funeral*. Among the Roman* they 
were called Libitinarii, from the goddess Libitina 
( which *<ic). 

NECTAR, the drink of the immortal gods, ac- 
cording to the early Greek poets, which was served 
round to them hy the hands of Jlebe or Ganymede . 
Tt is confounded by some of the ancient writers with 
amhi'oxia, the food of the gods. 

NEDUS1A, a surname of Athena, derived from 
the river Nedon, on the banks of which she was 
worshipped. 

NEFASTI (Dies), unlawful days among the an- 
cient Romans. Neither courts of justice nor assem- 
blies of the people could bo held on these days ; and 
afterwards they were dedicated chiefly to the wor- 
ship of the gods. Numa Pompi litis is said to have 
been the originator of the dm ne/aeti. 

NEGEB. See Canusis. 

NEGOMBO, a priest and prophet among the in- 
habitants of Congo in West Africa. He pretends to 
foretell future events, and to heal all kinds of dis- 
ease. 

NEGORE8, a religious scot in Japan, which de- 
rives its origin from Camhodoxi, a disciple of Xaca. 
This sect consists of three classes. The first, which 
is less numerous than the others, devote themselves 
to the worship of tlio gods, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies; the second employ themselves 
in military affairs, and the third iu the preparation of 
weapons of wnr. The Nogores, as a body, are so 
numerous And influential, that the Emperor finds it 
necessary to secure their favour. They are scrupu- 
lously careful about the life of inferior animals, but 
their quarrels with one another often end in blood- 
shed. 

NEGOSCI, the title of a priest among the natives 
of Congo. lie must have eleven wives, and as is 
usual among African tribes, he acts the part of a 
magician. When any native meditates revenge 
upon an enemy, he applies to a Negosci, who cuts 
ok some locks of his hair, and binding them together 
throws them into the fire, uttering all the while 
various imprecations upon the enemy and all that 
belongs to him. 

NEHALENNIA, a Pagan goddess, the origin of 
whose name it is difficult to trace. An image of 
tki* female deity was first discovered in 1646 in 
Zealand, among some ruins which had long been 
covered by the sea. Montfaucon in his Autiquities 
gives seven piotures of the goddess. She is repre- 
sented carrying a basket of fruit, and with a dog at 
her side. 

NEHITSHTAN, a name given by Hetekkh to 
the brazen serpent which Moses had set up in the 
wilderness, and which had ever since that time been 
carefully preserved by the Israelites. The good king 
finding that his people had actually converted the 
serpent into an idol, and were burning incense before 


it, resolved to put an end to this form of idolatry 
We are told accordingly in 2 Kings xvKL 4, u He 
removed the high places, and brake the images, and 
cut down the groves, and brake in piecee the brasea 
serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days 
the children of Israel did bum incense to it : and he 
called it Nehuehtan.” It is difficult to ascertain 
when this brazen serpent began to be worshipped. 
Rabbi Kimchi supposes that the people had burnt 
incense to it from the time when the kings of Isiael 
corrupted themsolves ; and that this specieB of ido- 
latry escaped the notice of Asa and Jehoshaphat 
when they reformed the church. For a long period, 
in all probability, the serpent of brass had been 
piously preserved like the pot of manna, or Aaron's 
rod, as a memorial of God's miraculous goodness to 
his people. In process of time, however, the serpent 
was worshipped as a god. Hezekiah in his indigna- 
tion called it Nehushtan, which Bishop Patrick in- 
terprets to mean u foul-fiend, the old Dragon or 
Baton, ” and he broke it in pieces; that is, as the 
Talmudists explain it, he ground it to powder, and 
scattered it in the air, that no relic of it might re- 
main to be worshipped by a superstitious people. 
Bee Serpent-Worship. 

KEITH, tho goddess of wisdom among the an- 
cient Egyptians, identified with Athena of the 
Greeks. She was chiefly worshipped in the Delta, 
where a city was built bearing her name. 

NEMEAN GAMES, one of the four great festi- 
vals of ancient Greece, deriving its natno from Neinea. 
where it was celebrated, as Pindar tells us iu honour 
of Zeus. The games consisted of horse-racing, 
chariot-rAcing, running, wrestling, boxing, throwing 
the spear, shooting with the bow, and other warlike 
exorcises. The victors were crowned with a chaplet 
of olive, and afterwards of green parsley. The No- 
mean games were regularly celebrated twice in the 
course of every Olympiad. They appear to have 
been discontinued soon after the reigu of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. See Games. 

NEMEIUS, a surname of Zeus, under which He 
was worshipped at Nemea, where games were cele- 
brated in his honour. See preceding article. 

NEMESIACI, the officers of the goddess Nrneeie, 
who presided over good fortune, and wae the dis- 
penser of fate. See next article. 

NEMESIS, the goddess among the ancient Greek* 
who was believed to regulate human affair*, die 
pensing at pleasure happiness or unhappiness, the 
goods or the ills of life. She was looked upon also 
as an avenging deity, who puniehed the proud. 
There is a tradition that Zeus begot by Nmrnie an 
egg, which Lada found, and from which Helena and 
the Dioscuri sprung. Rougemont, in his 1 Le Feuplc 
Primitif/ regard* Nemesis as a goddess, symbolising 
the separation of the elements in the act of creation. 
She was represented, at Smyrna with wings, wad 
Hesiod cafls her the daughter of Night, or of the 
darkness which en veloped the waters of chaos. 
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NEOCORI, offiocn attached to tho Pagan torn* 
P* in ancient Greece, whose office it was to sweep 
the temple, and perform other menial offices con* 
oeQted with it. In course of time these duties were 
intrusted to slaves, and the Neocori came to occupy 
a higher position, superintending the temples, guard- 
ing the treasures, and regulating the sacred rites. 
In some towns there wae a regular college of Neocori ; 
and the office having coneiderable honour attached 
to it, was sought by persons even of high rank. In 
the time of the Emperors, nations and cities eagerly 
sought the title Neocori, and counted it a special 
privilege to have the cliarge of a temple. Thus in 
tlie Acts of the Apostles, we learn, that the city of 
Ephesus waa Neocora of the great goddess Diana. 
NEOMENIA. See New Moon. 
NEONOMIAN8 (Gr. near, new, and nomos, law), 
a word used to describe those who believe the gospel 
to be a uew law, which no longer exacts a perfect, uni- 
form, universal obedience, but accepts of faith and a 
sincere though imperfect obedience, as the passport 
to eternal life. This doctrine has been a favourite 
hypothesis with Arimnian writers from, the time of 
the Synod of Dort in 1(518, when it was fully can- 
vassed and explicitly condemned. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, a controversy arose 
among the English Dissenters on this subject, the 
Baxtekiahs (which see), being branded as Neono- 
mians . It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Mr. Baxter, followed by Dr. Daniel Williams, was 
called upon to contend against the Criapties, who 
wore avowed Antinoniiarut, and it is not wonderful 
that in his anxiety to uphold the claims of the law 
of God as eternally binding upon all his creatures, 
this ardent controversialist should have expressed 
himself in language which laid him open to tho 
charge of taking a legal view of the gospel. The 
Hopxinsians (which see) in America have also 
exposed their teaching to the same objection. Not 
only do they fearlessly set forth the extent, spiritual- 
ity, and unflinching demands of the law ; (hey think 
it necessary also to uige upon sinners the legal diepen- 
f ojtiotiy if we may so speak, J the gospel. Now that 
such a view of the gospel is in one sense consistent 
with truth, we readily admit The law, no doubt, 
extends its wide and all-comprehensive requirements 
over the whole range of human duty, and is de- 
nounces with unmitigated and immitigable severity 
its awful threatening! against ail ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men. Viewing man, therefore, 
aa simply tmder the law, without any reference, tn 
the mean time, to his having either kept or broken 
the lew, it is the bounden duty of evsry human be- 
ing instantly to "repent and believe the gospel.* 
In this sense u God commendeth all mm everywhere 
tp repent*” They are subject to that immutable and 
;■ everiasting law which binds In holy and harmonious 
etigeotfea the whole intelligent creation to bs God; 
and it is at Jds peril if any one shall neglect to per- 
: form, purity, and in all its perfection, this 


or any other branch of moral duty. The commands 
to believe, to repent, and to obey, are equally obli- 
gatory upon every man as a subject of God's moral 
government. The law of God waa originally formed 
with the express design of being applicable to man, 
not in one situation merely, but in all the possible 
circumstances in which he might be plaoed. And 
hence it is, that in this abstract view of the subject, 
man being considered as simply under the law, the 
divine statutes extend their claims of obedience even 
to the faith and repentance of the gospel. So that 
there is in fact a legal of the gospel; for 
if Christ hath been therein sot forth, and even if in 
the Mosaic law ho was, however olwcurely, exhibited 
as the sole ground of justification, we are bound by 
the commands of that moral or natural law, which is 
immutable and eternal in its obligations, to accept of 
the blessings held out to us in the gospel. And in- 
deed it is expressly declared in Sacred Scripture, 
that “ he who believeth shall lie saved ; and he that 
beliovelh not is condemned already." lie Is con- 
demned by the terms of that vory law to which, in 
rejecting tho gospel, he professes to adhere ; lie is 
condemned, because, instead of yielding obedience 
to tho express injunction of the law, 11 Thou ahplt 
love the I»rd thy God with all thy heart," he dares 
to disbelieve 11 tho record which God hath given of 
his Bon." 

We may remark, however, still furthor, in illustra- 
tion of the evangelical law, that it is binding upon 
the saint equally with the sinner. If the moral law, 
which it must bo observed has not been and never 
can be abrogated, takes cognisance of every man's 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the gospel, it is 
evident that the same law must take cognisance also 
of the Christian's actings, whether of faith, repent- 
ance, or tmo obedience, posterior as well as anterior 
to the period of Ids reception of "the truth as it is 
in Jesus." It demands with equal firmness that ho 
shall exercise faith and repentance, and that he shall 
exercise them sincerely, habitually, and without im 
perfection. And accordingly every believer knows 
tliat if his salvation depended upon his performance 
of these or any other duties in a legal seme, he must 
be certainly and irremediably lost. And yet it la 
indubitably true that the same law which declares 
"Thou shah not steal," commands us, under still 
severer penalties, to " repent and believe the gospel 
to "live by the faith of the Bon of God," and to 
“ adorn the doctrine of our Saviour by a conversation 
becoming the gospel." 

All this we readily admit is abstractly true, m 
reference to man viewed simply as a moral agqptt 
placed " under the bw but this Is scarcely tite atti 
tude which the gospel assumes in addressing man U 
a fallen being, a breaker of tiw law. It regards him 
as ruined, and, in so for as the law is concerned, 
irretrievably ruined. And as the most melancholy 
proof of his undone condition is Us utter injure* 
lritfty to his ttue character Hi tbesighi of God, the 
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firwt *tep toward* hit recovery must obviously be to 
BTOtm him from this state of moral torpor and death. 
The mode of accomplishing thin in an humble de- 
pendence upon the blessing of the Spirit, we allege 
to be, in the first instance, a faithful and energetic 
proclamation of the original law t in all its spirituality 
of extent and inflexibility of demand ; and chiefly 
with the view of convincing the careless* sinner that 
by the law of God he is a guilty, condemned, help- 
less criminal ; that in his present condition, wherever 
he goes, and in whatever circumstances he is placed, 
he is under the curse, and every moment liable to 
undergo the wrath, of the Almighty. And accord- 
ingly in thus making a legitimate, a sanctioned ubo 
of the law, we liave reason to expect that the sinner 
will be compelled anxiously and eagerly to exclaim 
« what shall I do to be saved ?" 

But the species of Neonomianim to which we 
have now been adverting, is very different from that 
which is held by many Arminian divines, both in 
Britain and on the Continent. According to their 
view of the matter, the new law of the gospel is sub- 
stituted for the old law of the ancient economy, 
which is abrogated and annulled. Christ by his 
vicarious sufferings hath purchased, they allege, the 
relaxation of God’s law, and the consequent accep- 
tance of an imporfcct, if only sincere obedience. But 
inflexible justice, which is a necessary part of moral 
perfection, forbids any such demonstration of leni- 
ency on the part of Jehovah. Justice unflinchingly 
demands a fulfilment of all the obligations under 
which as creatures we have come, and even were it 
possible for the mercy of God to incline towards a 
depression of the standard of morality, holiness and 
righteousness and truth must alike oppose it. If 
the law of God be relaxed, where is the security of 
the Divine government, where the inirautablenesa of 
the Divine character? But it were altogether incon- 
sistent with the purity of the Almighty to connive 
at imperfection in any of his creatures. Neither 
can faith under the gospel be accepted as equivalent 
to perfect obedience under the law. And hi proof 
of this, we remark, that faith is either perfect, or it 
is imperfect. Now it cannot be perfect, seeing it is 
the act of a sinful creature; and if it be imperfect, 
God can neither regard it as perfect, nor ground any 
act of judicial acquittal on the performance of an act 
which is admitted to be imperfect. Hence the ne- 
cessity of the righteousness of ChriBt, since by the 
deeds of no law, whether new or old, can a man be 
justified before God, but we are justified freely by 
God's grace, through the Imputed righteousness of 
the Lord Jesus. # 

NEOPHYTES (Gr. am, new, jrtnomm, tebe 
horn), new-born or regenerated, a term sometimes 
applied' in ancient times to those who were nearly 
baptized, or to new converts to Christianity. It has 
also been often used to denote those who had re* 
wntly joined a religious order. 

NEPAUL (Religion of). See BronWTe. 


NEPENTHE, a magic potion mentioned both by ; 
Greek and Roman poets, which was supposed to | 
make persons forget their sorrows and misfortunes. 

It was the juice or infusion of a plant nowunknowp. 
Homer says that it grew in Egypt. j 

NEFHALIA (Gr. mphalios , sober), festivals and I 
sacrifices of the ancient Greeks, but more especially j 
of the Athenians, which received their name from 
the circumstance that no wine was offered, but only I 
milk, mead, and other simple liquors. The vine, the 
figtree, and the mulberry were prohibited front being 
used in the Nephalia, because they were looked upon 
as symbols of drunkenness. 

NEPHILIM, demons of gigantic stature in the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, which attended on 
Typhrn, the god of evil. The NephiUm or giants 
mentioned in Gen. vi. 4, and Num. xiii. 38, have 
been sometimes regarded as men noted for deeds of 
violence and oppression, rather than remarkable for 
height of stature. 

NEPHTHYS, the sister and the wife of Typlioit, 
the evil god of the ancient, Egyptians. To Osiris 
she bore Anubis, who is represented with the head 
of a dog. Nephthys belongs to the third order ot 
the deities, as classified by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in 
his Materia Hieroglyphics 

NEPINDI, a priest among the natives of Congo 
in Western Africa, who styles himself the master ol 
the elements, and pretends to control the thunder, 
lightning, storms, and tempests. To display liii 
power in this respect he raises large lieapB of earth, 
ont of which, after he has performed various sacri- 
fices and magical incantations, creeps a little animal, 
which raises itself slowly, and at length takes its 
flight towards heaven. Then thick clouds darken 
the skies, and thunder, lightning, and rain imme- 
diately come on. 

NEPTUNALIA, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Rome in honour of Neptune (which see), on the 
23d of July. Little information can be got as to 
i the manner in which this festival was kept, but it 
would appear that huts were wont to be erected with 
the brandies and foliage of trees, where the people 
probably feasted and amused themselves in various 
ways. 

NEPTUNE, the chief god of the sea among the 
ancient Romans. A temple was erected to thisdetty 
in the Campus Martins, and before a naval expedi- 
tion was undertaken, it was customary for the com- 
mander of the fleet to offer a sacrifice to Neptune, 
which he threw into the sea. Hie Neptune of the 
Romans is identical with the Ptmkton of the Greeks. 

NEQUITI, a secret association among the natives 
otOw^o, who oalebrata their tnysteries-in dark and 
sequestered places, where none but the initiated are 
■ allowed to enter* 

NEREIDS, nymphs of the sea among the ancient 
Greeks. They were fifty in number, and d a qght s ee 
dtNenm, the old maos of the sea. They am genet* 
ally represented as having been very beautiful, a*f 
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particularly favourable to sailors. They were wor- 
shipped in several parts of Greece, but more espe- 
cially in seaport towns. 

NEREUS, a marine god among the ancient Greeks, 
who was believed to dwell at the bottom of the sea 
with his lovely daughters, the Nereid*. He ruled 
principally over the JSgeait sea, and was believed 
occasionally to appear to men in different shapes, 
predicting what should befall them in future. Nereus 
yielded his place, and gave his daughter Amphitrite 
to P&toidm. 

NERGAL, an idol of the Cntheans, mentioned in 
2 Kings xvK. 30. The Rabbis allege that this deity 
was in the form of a cock ; but this has been supposed 
to be a calumny, arising from their hatred against 
the Samaritans, who were descended from the Cuth- 
eans sent by Shalmaneser to occupy the place of 
1 those belonging to the kingdom of Israel who had 
been carried into Assyria. 

NER10, the spouse of Mars , who was the god 
of war among the ancient Romans. Little or no- 
thing is known concerning her. 

NESS A, an intercalary month introduced by the 
ancient Arabians, to bring the lunar, every third 
year, into conformity with the solar year. The use 
of this month was forbidden by Mohammed in the 
Koran. 

NESSUS, the god of a river in Thrace, which boro 
the same name. 

NESTORIANS, a sect which arose in the fifth 
century, Wiving its name from Nestorius, a Syrian 
monk, remarkable for the austerity of his liabits, and 
his eloquence as a preacher. According to the his- 
torian Socrates, who has written his life, he was 
born at Germanicia in the northern parts of Syria. 
After an education somewhat imperfect, lie was or- 
dained presbyter at Antioch, where, by tlie popu- 
larity of his pulpit gifts, he attracted large and atten- 
tive audiences. He became quite a favourite with 
the people, and great was the satisfaction felt tlirough- 
out the Christian community in the East, when, iu 
A. D. 428, he was consecrated patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. No sooner was he promoted to this elevat- 
ed and responsible position than he began to display 
an intemperate seal, which partook more, of the 
bigotry of the monk than the gentle tolerant spirit 
which was becoming his character and position as a 
minister of Christ. His first efforts were directed 
towards the extirpation of heretics, iniuding Arums 
and Novations, Quartodedmems and Macedonian «, 
who, at that time, abounded in the capital of the East 
and its subordinate dioceses. Accordingly, in his 
inaugural discourse, addressing the Emperor Theo 
dodos thaTounger, he gave utterance to thee* vio- 
lent expressions : “Give me e country purged of all 
hereto,* nd in exchange for it, I wifi give you hea- 
«wa. «' Help me to subdue the hereto* and I will 
^ you to conquer the Persians." Her did his 
toy agtot hereto find vent only in words} he 
t s m e e^ s ft to deedi of persecution, which, by excit- 


ing tumults among the people, led to the efttwion of 
blood. 

While thus busily engaged in persecuting others, 
Nestorius raised up, even among the orthodox party 
in the church, a numerous host of enemies, wjio were 
not bug in accusing him also of heresy* Having been 
trained in the strict Antiochian doctrine as to the 
clear distinction between the divine and human na- 
tures of Christ, he and his friend Anastasias, whom 
he had brought with him from Antiooh, could 4 not 
fail to disapprove of some expressions then current 
in the church, which evidently proceeded upon con- 
fused notions in respect to the two natures ofChrlst, 
One expression, in particular, the title Theotokos, 
or Mother of God, applied to the Virgin Mary, mpre 
especially taken in connexion with the excessive ven- 
eration of the Virgin, which had begun to prevail, 
called forth the strongest reprobation ou the part el 
Nestorius. Along with Anastfisius, ho took occa- 
sion, in his public discourses, to state, in the most 
emphatic maimer, his objections to the term 
7'heotokosi and dwelt much upon the doctrine of the 
union of the two natures of Christ, as laid down by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. A controversy no* en- 
sued, in which the enemies of Nestorius, not compre- 
hending the danger which he saw to be involved in 
the use of the word Theotokos, charged him most 
unjustly with holding the I^otinian aud Samosate- 
titan views, which Asserted that Jesus was born ot 
Mary as a more man ; or, in other words, they ac- 
cused him of denying the Divinity of Christ. The 
question was now keenly agitated, both among the 
clergy and laity, whether Mary was entitled to be 
called the Mother of God. In this dispute Nesto- 
rius took an active part, adhering firmly to the doc- 
trine of the school of Antioch. He was opposed 
in public even by some of his own clergy, and, ac- 
cordingly, onraged at the contempt shown to his 
authority as patriarch, he hesitated not to issue or- 
ders that the most refractory should be seised, and 
forthwith beaten and imprisoned. One of these, 
Proclus by name, who had at a former period applied 
in vain for the patriarchate of Constantinople, ren- 
dered himself peculiarly conspicuous by the bitter 
hostility which he evinced to the opinions of Nes- 
torius. This man having, on one occasion, been 
called to preach in the presence of his patriarch, took 
occasion, in the course of his sermon, to extol the 
Visgin Mary as the Mother of God, and charged all 
who refused to acknowledge her as such, with beijig 
believers in a deified man. The sermon was re- 
ceived with loud applause, and Nestorius found It 
necessary to defend his own doctrine against ithe 
misrepresentations of the preacher. 

Veneration for Mary had at this time begun to 
prevail extensively in the church, and in these dr- 
cumstances, as might have been expected, to tide 
of public opinion ran strongly against Nested*, 
who, to disarm hostility without p toff to fal ag 
principle, employed the term se applied to Mary 
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Mother of Christ, inasmuch as the name Christ be 
longed to the whole person, uniting the divine and 
human natures. The adoption of this middle course) 
however, failed to conciliate the enthusiastic admir 
era of the Virgin, who were fast rushing towards 
opfen and Avowed Mariolatry. At Constantinople 
matters were now assuming a very critical aspect, 
and a schism of the church seemed to be not far dis- 
tant. A considerable party, indeed, both of the 
clergy and monks, refused to recognise Nestorius as 
their ecclesiastical superior, and even renounced all 
church fellowship with him. The patriarch, accord- 
ingly, eonvened a synod at Constantinople, which 
deposed some of the most violent of the clergy as 
favourers of Manichcan doctrines, by denying the 
reality of Christ’s humanity. 

In a short time the Nestorian controversy, which 
had raged so violently in the church. and patriarchate 
of Constantinople, extended far beyond these narrow 
limits. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who Imd pre- 
viously exhibited a violent persecuting spirit Against 
Pagans, Jews, and heretics, took an active share in 
the dispute, contending at first gently, but latterly 
with the utmost vehemence, against the opinions 
which Nestorius held, representing them as at va- 
riance with the very essence of Christianity. To 
aid him in assailing the patriarch the more effectually, 
ho prevailed upon Pope Coelestine 1. to join him in 
the attack. Boon after the commencement of the con- 
troversy at Constantinople, Cyril published two let- 
ters addressed to the Egyptian monks, in which he 
assailed the opinions of Nestorius, without, however, 
alluding to, or once mentioning his name. The ap- 
pearance of these writings excited no slight, sensa- 
tion in the East, and gave great offence to Nestorius, 
against whom they were so plainly levelled. An 
epistolary altercation now took place between tlie 
two patriarchs, which continued for some time with 
considerable bitterness on both sidos. At length, to 
rouse the Pope against Nestorius, Cyril caused the 
sermons of that patriarch to bo translated and sent 
to Home, and at the same time urged his holiness 
to take summary measures for the vindication of 
pure doctrine. Coelcstinc, accordingly, summoned a 
synod to meet at Rome, and with their sanction de- 
cided that the clergy oxcommnnicatcd by Nestorius 
should be restored to the fellowship of the church ; 
and further, that if within ten days after receiving 
the sentence pronounced at Rome, Nestorius should 
not give a written recantation of his errors, he should 
be forthwith deposed from his office as patriarch, and 
expelled from the communion of the church. Cyril, 
glad of the opportunity of humbling his rival, took | 
upon him to execute the sentence of the Roman sy- 
nod. Summoning, accordingly, a synod Of Egyptian^ 
bishops at Alexandria, he despatched a letter, A. D. 
430, in the name of that synod, to Nestorius, in which, 
conformably to the sentence pronounced at Rome, 
he called upon him to recant, and concluded with 
twflve anathemas against his presumed errors, thus 


formally setting forward the Egyptian creed in oppo- 
sition to the Antiochian system, as expressed by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The controversy now completely altered its aspect, 
being converted from a personal into a doctrine! dis- 
pute. By orders of John, patriarch of Antioch, a 
refutation of the Egyptian anathemas was published 
by Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, a town on the Eu- 
phrates ; and this refutation, which was written with 
great severity, called forth an equally violent reply 
from the pen of Cyril. Nestorius on his part treated 
the deputies sent from Coolestine and Cyril with the 
utmost contempt, and answered the anathemas of 
Cyril by sending twelve other anathemas. It was 
now thought to be absolutely necessary to summon a 
general council, and, therefore, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. issued a proclamation to all the metropo- 
litans of his empire to meet in council at Ephesus, 
about Pentecost in the following year. Cyril and 
NeBtorius arrived at EpheBus at the appointed time, 
the former authorised temporarily to represent Pope 
Coolestine, and accompanied by a great number of 
Egyptian bishops ready to act as his devoted tools 
The bishop of the city in which the council was as- 
sembled, was tire friend of Cyril, and such was the 
extent of influence arrayed against Nestorius, that he 
found it necessary to solicit from the imperial com- 
missioner, a guard, who surrounded the house in 
which he resided. A number of. the Syrian bishops 
were prevented from reaching Ephesus in time for 
the opening of the council, ami having waited six- 
teen days beyond the day appointed by the emperor, 
Cyril insisted on commencing proceedings, and ac- 
cordingly, on the 22d June 481, he opened the synod 
with 200 bishops. Nestorius refused to Attend until 
all the bishops should be assembled, and having been 
formally invited three several times to appear and 
answer to the various charges, oral and written, laid 
against him, his refusal to obey the summons of the 
synod was construed as an admission, on his own 
part, of his guilt, and the synod, after many tears as 
they declared, constrained by the laws of the church, 
and by the letter of the Roman bishop, Gcdestine, 
pronounced sentence in the following terms : 11 Out 
Lord Jesus Christ, by Nestorius blasphemed, has 
ordained by this most holy synod, that the Nestorius 
above-named should be excluded from the episcopal 
dignity, and from the whole college of priests.” This 
sentence was no sooner passed, than by orders of 
Cyril it was publidy proclaimed by heralds through 
, the whole city. It was also formally announced to 
the emperor. 

Meanwhile, John, bishop of Antioch, with about 
thirty Byrian bishops, arrived at Ephesuaa, few days 
after the council headed by Cyril had met and de- 
posed Nestorius, and on teaming what had been 
done, they declared the proceedings of that council 
null and void, and proceeded to form a new council, 
which considered itself to be the only regular am , 
This council in tam lfod Cyril and Hens m 
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•bhop of Ephesus, end excommunicated tlte other 
members who had taken part in the proceedings of 
the Cyriliian council, until they should manifest peni- 
tence, and condemn the anathemas of Cyril. The 
sentence against the two bishops was made known 
throngh the city, and formally reported to the em- 
peror. In the midst of this conflict of councils, the 
deputies of the Roman bishop appeared at Ephesus, 
and according to their instructions gave their formal 
sanction to all the proceedings of Cyril and Iris 
council. The emperor, however, on hearing the 
report of his commissioner, lost no time in de- 
spatching a letter to Ephesus, by the hands of an 
imperial officer, couveying his royal pleasure, that 
the disputed question should be carefully considered, 
not by any party in the assembly, but by the whole 
council in common, and until tliis was done, no one 
of the bishops could be permitted to return home to 
his diocese, or to visit the court. Cyril and his 
party seeing the evident leaning of tho emperor in 
favour of Nestorius, resorted to various expedients 
for the purpose of attracting the influence of the 
court towards themselves, and at length tjiey succeed- 
ed in prevailing upon the feeble and vacillating em- 
peror to confirm the deposition of Nestorius, although 
he had agreed to withdraw his objection to the word 
Theotokos Mother of God. Thus forsaken by the 
court, which had so long protected him against his 
numerous and powerful enemies, Nestorius saw him- 
self deserted also by many of the bishops of his 
party, and though John of Antioch, and a number of ' 
the Eastern bishops, stood firm for a time, John and 
Cyril were ultimately brought to an agreement, and 
both retained their sees. 

The compromise of principle with which John of 
Antioch was thus chargeable, roused against him a 
large party in his own diocese, and many of the Sy- 
rian bishops withdrew from all fellowship with him. 
A schism followed in various parts of the Eastern 
church. The successor of Nestorius in the patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople died in A. D. 433^; a large 
party in the city demanded the restoration of Nea* 
torius, threatening, if their wish was refused, to set 
fire to the patriarchal church, but so strong was the 
Influence exercised by the opponents of the deposed 
patriarch, that the vacant dignity was conferred up- 
on his early adversary, Produs. Nestorius was 
confined in a cloister in the suburbs of Antioch, 
where he had resided before his election to the pa- 
triarchate. Here he continued for four yean to 
etgoy undisturbed repose free from the persecution 
to which he had so long been subjected. But by the 
influence of his enemies an imperial edict was pro- 
cured d. 436, condemning him to perpetual ban- 
Utovjut in the Greater Oasis in Upper Egypt. In this 
remote place of exile he wrote several theological 
work*. After a time, however, the district in which 
he dwelt was hid waste by hordes of Libyan bar- 
Mat* known by the name of the Blemmyes, and 
imUmttim -mod off; button short time be 
n. 


was released and returned to the Thebaid, where, 
amid the sufferings of hie exile, he wrote a history of 
his controversy, in which he sought to vindicate 
himself against the reproaches of both friends and 
foes* Various accounts are given of tho dream 
stances which led to his death, but to one thing all 
are agreed, that his last years were embittered by 
many acts of harsh and cruel persecution. The 
precise time of his death has not been ascertained, 
but he seems to have died somewhere about A. D. 
450. 

Tho death of Nestorius had no offset in suppress 
ing tho Nestorian controversy. Other toachoie arose 
who taught tho same doctrines, and the sect conti- 
nued to extend after its separation from the domi- 
nant fhuich. It was patronised and enooitragod by 
some of the Poisian kings, and tho Mohammedan 
conquests in tho seventh century gave an additional 
impulse to its wider propagation. Under the desig- 
nation of Cimldouu Christians which they assumed, 
they still exist, particularly in the mountains of Kur- 
diBtan and the valley of Otoomiah intermediate be- 
tween Persia and Turkey. Tho numbers of the sect 
are estimated by the American missionaries at about 
140,000 souls. They dislike the name of iVsdorwrtw, 
alleging their doctrines to have boon far more ancient, 
having been derived from the teaching of the Apostle 
James, and that they were first called Nestorian* by 
an enemy, Dioscorua of Alexandria. The people 
usually call thomselves Syrian*, and occasionally 
Nazar enes. The great body of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians fled in consequence of the persecution to which 
they were subjected under the Emperor Justinian, 
and took refuge in the dominions of the king of Per- 
sia, where at one time they exerted a groat Influence 
Once and again, however, a time of persecution 
came, more especially after tho Mohammedan con- 
quests, which compelled them to quit their original 
residence, and take shelter in the mountains of Kur- 
distan. 

According to the general admission of travellers 
in the East, the religious belief and practices of the 
Nestorian Christians are more simple and spiritual 
than those of the other Oriental churches. They 
reject image worship, auricular confession, the doc- 
trine of purgatory, and many other corrupt doctrines 
of the Roman and Greek churches. They cherish 
the highest reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and 
exalt them far above all tradition. Mr. Perkins, the 
father of the American mission in their country, goes 
so far to his admiration of this ancient body ot 
Christians, that he says, “they may with great pro* 
priety be denominated the Protestants of Asia.” 

The ecclesiastical government of the Nestomtii 
is thoroughly episcopal in its constitution. It b 
thus described by Ur. Wilson in his 1 Lands of the 
Bible:* “The Ncstoriaos have tune eoelesbettoal 
orders among their clergy ; but two or three of them 
are St present little snore than nominal. They art 
those of sub-deacon, redder, deacon, priest, arcH- 
2 Y * 
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deacon, bishop, metropolitan, catholicoa, And patri- 
arch# All below a bishop are permitted at any time 
to many, according to their pleasure. The word 
Bishop does not occur in the Syriac Testament, 
Kashtoha, elder, b< mg employed where it is need in 
the English translation; but Epfooopa, transferred 
from the Greek, is the ecclesiastical title in common 
use. The wish of the people is generally understood 
and consulted in the appointment of a bishop ; but 
his consecration depends on the patriarch. A can- 
didate for the office, according to a strange custom, 
must abstain from the use of animal food, escept 
fish, eggs, and the productions of the dairy; and 
his mother must observe the same abstinence 
while Bhe nurses him at the breast. The pa- 
triarch officially has only spiritual power, but, in 
point of fact, he exercises a great deal of secular in- 
fluence among his people. 9 ' The higher orders of 
the clergy are bound by the Canons of tho church to 
adhere to celibacy, but the lower orders are allowed 
to many. Monasteries and convents are unknown 
among the Ncstorians. They have no relics, such 
as are common in the Church of Rome, yet they 
beliove the remains of the martyrs and Baints to be 
endowed with supernatural virtues, and they invoke 
the Virgin Mary and tho saints, asking for thoir 
prayers to Christ. They have no pictures, nor 
imogos in thoir churohes, and the only symbol used 
among them is a plain Greek cross, which they 
venerate very highly. The sign of the cross is used 
in baptism and in prayer ; a cross is engraved over 
the low entrances of thoir churches, and kissed by 
those who enter. The priests also cany with them 
a small silver cross, which is often kissed by the 
people. 

Since the year 1834, an interesting and most effi- 
cient mission lias been established among the Nos- 
torians by the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The remarkable wisdom and prudence which have 
characterised the proceedings of the mission since 
its commencement, entitle it to the highest commen- 
dation. The following remarks of the Rev. J. Fer- 
kuis exhibit the missionaries in a very favourable 
light: “From the commencement of the mission 
there has been reason to hopo tliat pure religion 
might be revived in the small Nestorian community 
without seriously disturbing the existing ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution. The missionaries have not sought 
to form a new Christian community, but to bring 
individuals, both among the ecclesiastics and the 
common people, to a full and saving knowledge of 
the truth, hoping that suoh a change might be 
brought about by the graoe of God as should cause 
tho forsaking of Arise dootrines, so for as such were 
held, the laying aside of whatever was superstitious 
or unscriptural, and the establishing of a pure church 
upon existing foundations. It seemed at least best 
to make the experiment, and to leave the question 
as to the necessity or propriety of forming new 
churches to lie decided by <hne and providential cir- 


cumstances. There has been the more reason, and 
the more encouragement, for pursuing such a course, 
from the fact that many of the leading ecc le siast i cs^, so 
far from setting themselves in opposition to the mis- 
sionaries and to their instructions, as has been done so 
generally Omonk the Armenians and the Greeks, have 
been decidedly friendly, and in not a few instances 
have earnestly co-operated in eveiy effort to elevate 
and evangdm the people. The four bishops on the 
plain, Mar Yohannan, Mar Elios, Mar Joseph, and 
Mar Gabriel, exhibited friendliness, and a disposition 
to favour the objects of the mission from the first, 
and the missionaries early made it an object of spe- 
cial attention to instruct and benefit these and other 
ecclesiastics. The four bishops named weie placed 
in the relation of boarding pupils to the mission, 
and for several years tho three first received daily 
instruction in a theological or Bible class, forming, 
with some priests and other promising young men, 
the first class in tho seminary. They were also Boon 
employed as native helpers to the mission, and as 
early as 1841 Mr. Perkins speaks of some of tin, 
ecclesiastics as ‘enlightened, and we trust really 
pious. 9 * They not only allow us to preach in their 
churches, but uige us to do so ; and are forward 
themselves in e\cry good word and work. It is an 
important foot that through the schools which have 
been established, almost the entire education of ec- 
clesiastics is now in the hands of the missionaries. 9 99 

The remarkable success which has attended the 
labours of the American missionaries among this in- 
teresting people is deeply gratifying. Schools have 
been established, Bibles and tracts, both in ancient 
and modem Syriac, have been extensively circulated, 
the gospel has been faithfully preached, and the re- 
sult has been of tho most favourable description. 
The missionaries, however, have met with obstacles 
as well as with encouragements. Jesuits and other 
emissaries of the Romish church have laboured long, 
but with little success, to persuade the Nestorians to 
submit to the authority of the Pope. Finding that 
their own exertions, both among the Nestorians and 
Armenians, were almost fruitless, they strove ear- 
nestly to procure the banishment of the American 
missionaries from the Persian dominions. Their 
efforts in this direction happily failed, and in 1861 
an edict of toleration was promulgated by the Per- 
sian government, granting equal protection to aU 
Christian subjects, and permitting them to change 
their religion or denomination at their pleasure. 

The mountain Nestorians have not received from 
the Turkish government that protection to which 
they are entitled; and hence they have been exposed 
to frequent assault* from the predatory Kurdish 
tribes. A violent storm burst upon them from this 
quarter in 1848, which proved most disastrous in its 
results. Thousands of the Nestorians, men, women, 
and children, were massacred, often with horrible tor- 
tures; others were dragged off to a terrihle capti- 
vity, and others fled. Their villages were utterly 
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destroyed, and what remained of the people in Con* 
tml Kurdistan were entirely subdued and reduced to 
* state of deeper poverty and wretchedness than 
they had known before 

A few yean ago, Dr, Grant, an American mis- 
sionary, who resided among the Nestoriaus for a 
considerable time, and had studied their manners 
and customs with the greatest minuteness and care, 
published a treatise with the view of proving that 
this interesting class of people are the descendants 
of the lost ten. tribes of Israel. The argument is 
conducted with great ingenuity And skill, but its 
conclusiveness may well be doubted. His theory 
rests on the Jewish physiognomy of the Nestoriaus, 
the prevalence among them of Old Testament names, 
the peculiarities of their customs, which in several 
instances partake more of a Jewish than a Christian 
character. Of these last, he adduces in particular 
a commemoration for the dead, which is observed 
once a-year, in the month of October. Offerings of 
lambs and bread are prcjwred by each family somo 
days before the time at which the festival is ob- 
served ; and when prepared they are carried into the 
churchyard. The Lord's Supper is first dispensed, 
after which the officiating priest cuts several locks of 
wool from the fieccea of the lambs, and throws them 
into a censer, which he hands to a deacon, by whom 
it is waved backwards and forwards in the presence 
of the people. While this ceremony is going for- 
ward, the priest recites an anthem, and offers prayers 
for the living and the dead. At the close of the ser- 
vice the lambs and bread ore distributed among the 
people. Another ceremony, which Dr. Giant sup- 
poses to be of Jewish origin, is a sacrifice of thank- 
offering which the Nestorians occasionally observe. 
Having slain a Jamb at the door of the church, they 
sprinkle the blood upon the lintels, and, as in the 
case of bnmt-offerings under the Law of Moses, the 
right shoulder and breast, along with the skin, are 
assigned to the priest. It ought to be noticed that 
such ceremonies may not have been derived ’imme- 
diately from the Jews, being found also occasionally 
practised by the Mohammedans of Turkey. 

It is remarkable at what an early period the Nes- 
torians rose into influence in the East, and diffused 
their principles throughout various and even remote 
countries. In A.D. 498, a Nestorian was raised to 
the high dignity of archbishop of Selenda and Ctesi- 
phon, assuming rite title of patriarch of the East. 
During the fifth and two following centuries, Nesto- 
riaoism spread through Persia, Child**, and Syria, 
and penetrated even to India, Ttetary, and China 
A Nestorian church of considerable extent was found 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century on* the 
dealt of Malabar, In the south of India. These 
tittf Mans, who held a tradition that their church 
founded by rim Apostle Thomas, called them- 
selvae by the nemo of Christians of St. Thomas. 
(SoeTaoius (St.), CnsrariAHa op.) The CaAi<- 
rn ^ (wHeb see) originated in 


a schism which took place towards the middle of 
the sixteenth oontury, among tlio Nettoricm, a 
party having consented to subject themselves to the 
authority of the See of Borne. 

NETHERLANDS CHURCH. See Dutch Re- 
formed CiiunoH. 

NETII1N1M, inferior officers employed in the 
service of the ancient Jewish tabernacle and temple. 
They were employed chiefly In cutting wood and 
drawing water, to be used in the sacrifices. They 
were not originally of Hebrew descent, but are gen- 
erally supposed to have boon the posterity of the 
Gibeonites, who, in the time of Joshua, were doomed 
by God to perform menial offices. In the faithfb) 
discharge of these humble duties, thoy continued till 
the time of Nchemlah, who mentions that great 
numbers of them returned from Babylon to rebuild 
Jerusalem and the temple, Kara brought 220 of 
them into Judea. Those who followed Zerubbabel 
made up 392. This number seems not to have been 
sufficient for the discharge of the duties required of 
them, and hence Josephus speaks of a solemnity 
called Xylophoria , in which the people generally car- 
ried wood to the temple, to keep up the fire on the 
altar of burnt-sacrifices. When the Nethinim were on 
duty at the temple, they lodged in the tower of 
Ophol. or in a street adjacent, that they might bo 
near tlio east gate of the temple, which was the usual 
entrance. They were not allowed to lodge within 
the courts of the temple, because they wore not of 
the tribe of Levi. When their week of ministra- 
tion was ended, they returned to tho cities and vil- 
lages assigned to them as their places of residency. 

NETON. Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, mentions 
that the Accitani, an Iberian tribe, worshipped, under 
tho name of Nclon, a statue of Mars adorned with 
rays of light. 

NETOVT8CHIN8, a sect of Russian Dissenters, 
who are described by Dr. Pinkerton, in bis account 
of the Greek church hi Russia, as very ignorant and 
much divided in opinion. They go under the gen- 
eral name of Sjwtfova Boglasia, or the Union for 
Salvation. They believe tliat Antichrist lias come, 
and has put an end to everything holy in tho 
church. 

NETPE, the mother of Typhon, the god of ovil 
among the ancient Egyptians. According to a 
myth, she was represented as seated on the tree of 
fife, and sprinkling healthful water upon the souls of 

m NEW-BORN, a sect which arose hi tho United 
States of North America in the early part of 
the last century. It was originated by Matthias 
Bowman, a German emigrant, who embarked for 
America in 1719, and settled in what is now Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. During the few yearn Which 
be passed m his adopted country— be died In HR 
—Bowman succeeded in drawing around Urn asmail 
sect, who called themselves New-Born, protending 
to have received the new birth through mediate 
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spiration, apparitions dicvirns, And the like. Any 
one who had thus been regenerated was alleged to 
be like God and Christ, and to be incapable of any 
longer committing sin. They denied the Bible to 
be necessary as a means of salvation, and scoffed at 
the holy sacramonts. The privilege of impecca- 
bility they behoved to be the portion of all who 
truly Iwlonged to Christ. The New Birth they held 
to be that new atone which none knoweth bill he 
that roceiveth it. The sect appears to have sur- 
vived the death of their founder little more titan 
twenty years. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. See Swe- 

DENBORGIANS. 

NEW MOON (Festival of the). From \ory 
early times, months being computed by the moon, 
the first Appearance of the new moon was regarded 
as a festival. Thus in the I aw of Moses, the Jews 
were commanded, in addition to the daily sacrifices, 
to offer on the new moons, two bullocks, a ram, 
and seven sheep of a year old, together with a 
meal -offering And a libation. These constituted 
the burnt -offering, and a goat the sin-offering. 
These numerous victims were probably divided be- 
tween the morning and evening sacrifices. The 
first appearance of the now moon was announced by 
fiic sounding of silver trumpots. The new moon of 
the seventh month, or Tisri, being the commence- 
ment of the civil year, was observed as a festival 
under the name of the feast of trumpets* The Jew- 
ish Rabbis maiutain that the commencement and 
length of each month were determined from time to 
time by the decision of the Sanhedrim . Several 
parties were dispatched to elevated places with in- 
structions to watch the first appearance of the moon, 
and the Sanhedrim appointed a committee of three 
to receive their depositions. If they returned on the 
thirtieth day of the month, declaring that they had 
seen the moon, and if their testimony on this point 
agreed, then the thirtieth was consecrated and ob- 
served as the day of New Moon. If, however, tho 
moon was not seen till the thirty-first day of the 
month, that day was appointed to be kept. The deci- 
sion of the Sanhedrim was announced to the people 
by lighted beacons on the hills in time of peace, and 
by messengers sent in all directions in time of war. 
Those, however, who wore very far distant from Jeru- 
salem kept both days. The modern Jews observe 
the feast of the new moon on both the first and 
seoond days of the month, during which, though the 
men are allowed to engage In their ordinary employ- 
ments, the women are forbidden to do any servile 
work. The time is spent In feasting, in the recita- 
tion of several psalms and other portions of Scrip* 
ture, and the repetition of some additional prayers. 
“ On the first Saturday evening in the month,” as 
wc learn from Mr. Allen in his ‘ Modem Judaism, 4 
“if the moon is then visible, or on the first evening 
after, when the dry is bright enough to haven dear 
view of her, the Jews assemble in the open air, for 


what is called 'the consecration of the new-noen : 
when some grave rabbi pronounces the following 
benediction, in which he is joined by all the com 
pany — * Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, king 
the universe ! who with his word created the hea 
vens, and aU their host with the breath of his mouthy 
A decree and appointed time he gave them, that they 
should not deviate from their charge : they rejoice 
and are glad when performing the will of their Crea- 
tor. Their Maker is true and his works are true. He 
also ordained that the moon should monthly renew 
her crown of glory ; for those who have been ten- 
derly carried from the womb are also hereafter to 
be renewed like her, to glorify their Creator for the 
glorious name of his kingdom. Blessed art thou, 0 
Lord, who rone west the montliB.' Then, addressing 
the moon, they say three times — 'Blessed be thy 
Former! Blessed bo thy Maker I Blessed be thy 
Possessor! Blessed be thy Creator I' Then they 
raise themselves up, or jump, three times, and say — 

* As 1 attempt to leap towards thee, but cannot touch 
thee, so may those who attempt to injure me be 
unable to reach me.* Then they say three times — 

* May fear and dread fall upon them ; by the great- 
ness of thine arm may they be still ab a stone. Still 
as a stone may they be, by the greatness of thine 
arm ; may fear and dread fall on them. David king 
of Israel liveth and existeth.’ Then each says to 
the comj>any— 4 Peace be to you.’ They mutually 
answer— ( Unto you be peace.*” 

Tho practice of calculating the new moon from 
the time of observing it, has been discontinued since 
the dispersion of the Jews, except by the Cahaites 
(which see), who still adhere to the ancient custom. 
The festival of the new moon seems to have been 
observed for some time after the introduction of 
Christianity. Chrysostom has a whole discourse 
dissuading Christians from observing it. A festival 
called Neomenia was observed by the aneient Greeks 
at the beginning of every lunar month in honour of 
all the gods, but especially of Apollo, or the sun. 
Among the Phoenicians it was customary at the Nets 
Mom to feast in honour of AstorU, and more espe- 
cially on that occasion they sacrificed children to 
Moloch. The Chinese consecrate both the new and 
the full moon to the memoiy of their ancestors. 

NEW PLATONISTS. See Alexandria* 
School. 

NEW TESTAMENT. See Bibl*. 

NEW YEAR (Festival of the). The obser- 
vance of the first day of the year aa a sacred festi- 
val Is of very anoient origin. Tlsri, the seventh 
mopth of the sacred and first of the civil year, is said 
by the Chaldee Pamphrast to have begun the year 
long anterior to the existence of the Hebrew nation. 
The following com m a nd is given in the law of 
Moses, Numb, xsix, 1, 2. "And in the seventh 
month, on the first day of the month, ye shall have 
an holy convocation; ye shall do no servile works 
it is a -day of Moving the trumpets unto yon And 
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ye shall offer a burnt-offering for a sweat flavour unto 
the Lord ; one young bullock, one ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year without blemish.* 9 On this 
festival, which received, and still bears among the 
Jews the name of the Feast of Trumpets, the people 
assembled from all parts of Palestine at Jerusalem ; 
acrifices were offered up; silver trumpets were 
olown from morning till night; the Levttes read 
ntasages of the law, and gave instructions to the 
eople. This season was reckoned peculiarly fa- 
vourable for the commencement of any undertaking, 
Among the modern Jews, the first and second days 
of Tiari are still celebrated by a cessation from 
all unnecessary labour, and the observance of pro- 
tracted services in the synagogue. It is a Rabbini- 
cal notion that the world wae created on this day ; 
and that God Bits in judgment on mankind on this 
first day of the year. The special sen ices of the sy- 
nagogue are thus described by Mr. Allen : “ In the 
morning service, after the lessons from the law and 
the piophets, they blow a trumpet or cornet, which is 
required to be made of ram's horn, in memory of the 
ram which was substituted for Isaac orf Mount Mo- 
riah. The prayers make frequent allusions to that 
transaction, which the rabbies affirm -to have liap- 
pened on thfe day. The blowing of the comet is 
preceded by a grace ; and as soon as it has been 
ounded the reader proclaims, 1 Happy is the people 
who know the joyful sound : 0 Lord ! in the light 
of thy countenance they shall walk.* The shoupliar 
or comet is sounded many times in the course of 
this festival. Among other reasons for it, the 
following is assigned in one of the prayers : ‘ Thy 
people are assembled to supplicate thee ; they blow 
and sound the shouphar, as it is said in thy law, to 
confound the accuser, Satan, that he may not be 
able to accuse them before thee.* 

“ Between the morning and afternoon services, on 
the second day, it is their custom to go to some river, 
or to the sea side, and shake their garments over the 
water. By some, this ceremony is represented as a 
casting away of their sins and an accomplishment of 
the prophetical declaration: ‘Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea.’ And others 
say, ‘ It is customary to go to the river where there 
are fish, to put us in mind that we are taken away sud- 
denly, as a fish caught in a net ; we therefore ought 
to repent while it is in our power, and not leave that 
for to-morrow which may as well be done to-day.*” 
The old Roman year began in March, and on the 
fint day of that month the festival Aocylka (which 
aaaX was celebrated, when the Satii or priests of 
Afim, carried the stared shield in procession through 
the city, and the people spent the day fat feasting 
and rejoicing. The Romans counted it husky to be- 
gb~any new enterprise, or to miter upon any new 
office, on New Year s day. The same aacre do ea e wti 
attached to the first day of the year after the change 
took place is the Roman'calendar, which made Jan- 
m y fammmthtx month instead of Match; and 


Pliny tells us, that on the 1st of Januaiy, people 
wished each other health and prosperity, and sent 
presents to each other. It was accounted a public 
holiday, and games were cdebxated in the Campus 
Martius. The people gave themselves up to riotous 
excess and various kinds of heathen superstition. 
u It was only,” remarks Neander, 11 to oppose a coun- 
ter influence to the pagan celebration, that Chriatiau 
assemblies were Anally held on the first day of Jan- 
uary ; and they were designed to proteot Christians 
asquint tho contagious influence of pagan debauch- 
ery And superstition. Thus when Augustin had 
assembled his church, on ono of these occasions, ho 
first caused to bo sung the words, ‘ Save us, O Lord 
our God 1 and gather us from among the heathen P 
Psalm cvi. 47 , and hence he took occasion to re- 
miud his flock of their duty, especially on this day, 
to Bhow, that as they had, in truth, been gathered 
from among the heathen ; to exhibit in their life 
the contrast between the Christian and the heathen 
temper; to substitute alms for New-Yenr’f gifts, 
(the Strenio,) edification from scripture for merry 
songs, And fasts for riotous feasting. This principle 
was gradually adopted in the practice of the West- 
ern church, and three days of penitence and fasting 
opposed to the pagan celebration of January, untiL 
the time being designated, the festival of Christ’s 
circumcision was transferred to this season ; when a 
Jewish rite was opposed to tho pagan observances, 
and its reference to the circumcision of the heart by 
repentance, to heathen revelry.” 

The Hindus call the first day of tho year Frqja 
patya , the day of the Lord of creation. It is sacred 
to Gancsa , the god of wisdom, to whom they sacri- 
fice male kids and wild doer, and celebrate the 
festival with illuminations and general rejoicings. 
Among the mountain tribes it is customaiy to sac- 
rifice a buffalo every New Year's day, In the pre- 
sence of a multitude assembled to witness the solemn 
ceremony. The Chinese begin their year about the 
venial equinox, and the festival observed on the oc- 
casion is one of the most splendid of their religious 
feasts. All classes, including the emperor, mingle 
together in free and unrestrained intercourse, and 
unite in thanksgiving for mercies received, as well 
as in prayer for a genial season, and an abundant 
crop. In Japan the day is spent in visiting and 
feasting. The Tsabians held a grand festival on tho 
day that the sun enters Aries, which was the first 
day of their year, when tlie priests and people 
marched iu procession to the temples, where they 
sacrificed to their planetary gods. Among the an- 
cient Persians prisoners were liberated and offenders 
forgiven on this day; and, in short, the Persian New 
Year's day resembled the Sabbatical year of the 
Jews. A curious Oriental custom peculiar to thir 
day may be mentioned. It is called by the Arabs 
and Persians the Game of the Beardless River, mid 
consists in a deformed man, whose hair has been 
shaved and his face ludicrously piloted with war ie- 
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gated colours, riding along the streets on an ass, and 
behaving in the most whimsical and extravagant 
manner! to the great delight of the multitudes that 
follow him. Thus equipped he proceeds from door 
to door soliciting small pieces of money. A simi- 
lar oustom is still found in various parts of Scotland 
under the name of M guizarding.” 

On the 10th of March, or commencement of the 
year among the Druids, was performed the frmous 
ceremony of cutting the mistletoe. Beneath the oak 
where it grew were made preparations for a banquet 
and sacrifices* and for the first time two white hulls 
were tied by the norns. Then one of the Druids, 
clothed in white, mounted the tree, and cut off the 
mistletoe with a golden sickle, receiving it into a 
white mgum or cloak laid over his hand. The sac- 
rifices were next commenced, and prayers were j 
offered to Ood to send a blessing upon his own gift, 
whilst the plant was supposed to bestow fertility on 
man and beast, and to be a specific against all sorts 
of poisons. 

On the first day of the year, as Humtoldt informs 
ns, the Mexicans carofully adorned their temples 
and liousos, and employed themselves in various re- 
ligious ceremonies. One, which was at first perhaps 
peculiar to this season, though subsequently it be- 
came of more frequent occurrence, was the offering 
up to the gods of ft human sacrifice. The wretched 
victim, after having been flayed alive, was carried up 
to the pyramidal summit of the sacred edifice, which 
was the scone of thoao barbarities, and after his heart 
had been tom out by a priest, in tho presence of as- 
sembled thousands, his body was consumed to ashes, 
by being placed on a biasing funeral pile. 

Tho Muyscas, or native inhabitants of New Gren- 
ada, colobrato the same occasion with peaceful and 
unbloody rites. They assemble, as* usual, in their 
temples, and their priests distribute to each wor- 
shipper a figure formed of tho flour of maize, which 
is eaten in the full belief that it will secure the indi- 
vidual from danger and adversity. The first lunation 
of the Muysca year is denominated “ the month of 
the ears of maize.” 

From the various facts thus adduced, it is plain 
that the rites connected with New Year's day may 
be traced hack to the remotest ages, that they have 
been universally celebrated in all ages and nations, 
and that though of a festive and cheerful, they have 
been uniformly of an essentially religious character. 

NEW ZEALAND (Religion op). See Poly- 
nesians (Religion op the). 

NEYELAH, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Arabians before the days of Mohammed. 

NIBHAZ, a god inferred to in 2 Kings xvii. SI, 
as worshipped by the Avites. The Jewish commen- 
tator, Abarbanel, derives the name from the Hebrew 
word ndbach, to bark, and asserts the idol to have been 
made in the form of a dog. Selden considers this 
deity to be the same with Tartak , which is mention* 
*d along with it in Scripture. It is more probable, 


however, that Nibhaz corresponds to the dog-beaded 
Anubi* of tbe ancient Egyptians. 

NICENE GREED, a formulary of the frith of the 
Christum church, drawn up in opposition to the 
Arlan heresy, by tho first general council, which was 
convened at Nice in Bithynia, A. n. 325. In its ori- 
ginal form the creed ran thus : # We believe in one 
God, the Father, almighty, the tnaker of all things 
visible and invisible : and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only-begot- 
ten (that is), of the substance of the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God ; be- 
gotten, not made ; of the same substance with the 
Father ; by whom all things were made that are iir 
heaven and that are in earth ; who for us nten, and 
for our salvation, descended, and was incarnate, and 
became man ; suffered and rose again the third day, 
ascended into the heavens ; and will come to judge 
the liriug and the dead ; and in the Holy Spirit. But 
those who say that there was a time when he was 
not, and tliat he was not before he was begotten, and 
that he was mado out of nothing, or affirm that he is 
of any other substance or essence, or that the Son Oi 
God is created, And mutable or changeable, the Ca- 
tholic church, doth pronounce accursed.” 

The creed, however, which is used in the Romish, 
Lutheran, and English churches, under the name o! 
the Nicene Creed, is in a more enlarged form, being 
in reality tho creed set forth by the second general 
council, which was held at Constantinople A. D. 381. 
In its present form, therefore, the creed may be 
termed the Nicene -Constantiuopolitan Creed; the 
addition to the original Nicene Creed having been in- 
troduced to meet the heresy of Macedonius in regard 
to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. The words Filio- 
que, “and from the Son,” were not inserted earlier than 
the fifth century, when they seem to have been in- 
troduced by the Spanish churches, and from them 
they passed to the other churches of the West. The 
clause FUioque is rejected by the Greek church, and 
lias long been tbe subject of a bitter controversy be* 
tween the Eastern and Western churches. 

NICOLAITANS, a Christian sect said to have 
existed in the second century. Irenaeus, who men- 
tions it, traces its origin to Nicolas, a deacon spoken 
of in the Acts of the Apostles ; and he supposes the 
same sect to be referred to in tbe second chapter of 
the Book of Revelation. It is doubtfrtl, however, 
whether John means anything more by the Nicolai- 
tans in the Apocalypse than a class of people who 
endeavoured to seduce the Christians to participate 
in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, and may have 
been the same with those who are said, Rev. ii. 14, 
to hkve held the doctrine of Balsam. The Nicolai- 
tans, who may probably have falsely claimed Nicolas 
as their founder, appear to have been lax both in 
principle and practice. They held the Epicurean 
maxim, that pleasure and the gratification of the 
bodily appetites formed the true end and happkiw 
of man, and without tbe slightest scruple thq> eat 
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a t all meata offered to idols. It it impossible to 
•peak with certainty as to the true opinions of the 
Nieolaitana* Some suppose that there were two 
sects bearing the name of Nicolaitans, one referred 
to by the Apostle John, and another founded in the 
second century by one called Nicolaus. Eusebius 
says, that the sect of Nicolaitans existed but a short 
time. 

NICOLAS'S (St.) DAY, a festival observed iu 
both the Burnish and Greek churches, in honour of 
Nicolas, a sort of patron saint of mariners. It is 
celebrated on the 6th of December. 

NIBDUI, the lowest degree of excommunication 
among the ancient Jews. It consisted of a suspen- 
sion of the offender from the synagogue and society 
of his brethren for thirty days. If he did not repent 
in the course of that time, the period of suspension 
was extended to sixty days , and if he still continued 
obstinate, it was prolonged to ninety days. If be- 
yond that time he persisted in impenitence, ho was 
subjected to the Cuereic (which see). 

N1DIIOGG, the huge mundane snake of the an- 
cient Scandinavian cosmogony. It is represented os 
gnawing at the root of the ash Tggdrasill, or the 
mundane tree. In its ethical import, as Mr. Gross 
alleges, NidliSgg, composed of Nid, which is syno- 
nymous with the German neid, or onvy, and hoggr, 
to hew, or gnaw, signifying the envious gnawer, 
involves the idea of all moral evil, typified as the 
destroyer of the root of the tree of life. 

NIFLIIEIM, in the old Scandinavian cosmogony, 

place consisting of nine worlds, reserved for those 
that died of disease or old age. Ilela or Death 
there exercised her despotic power. In the middle 
of Niflhehn, according to the Edda, lies the spring 
called Hvergelmir, from which flow twelve rivers. 

NIGHT. The Hebrews were always accustomed, 
even from the, earliest times, to consider the night as 
preceding the day. Hence we read Gen. i. 6, “ The 
{ eveniDg and the morning were the first day." Be- 
fore the Babylonish captivity the night wqs divided 
into three watches; the first continuing till mid- 
night; the aecond from midnight till cock-crowing; 
and the third, which was called the morning watch, 
continued till the rising of the sun. The Rpmans 
divided the night into four watches, a mode of cal- 
culating which was in use among the Jews in the 
time of our Lord. The watches consisted each of 
three hours, the first extending from six till nine; 
the second from nine t£B twelve or midnight; the 
third from twelve till three, and the fourth from 
three till six. 

NIGHT-HAWK, a species of owl, enumerated 
among the unclean birds mentioned in Leviticus. 
It was called Taokmas among the Hebrews. It was 


■ tied he poof of this statement, we may adduce the 
of Sir John G. Wilkinson: “The hawk 
pertieulerly known as the type of the sun, and 
V&b i ft$A «* ErttopoHs as the lamed bird, and 


representative of the deity of the place. It was also 
peculiarly revered at the island of Philm, where titis 
saored bird was kept in a cage and fed with a care 
worthy the representative of the deity of whom it 
was the emblem. It was said to be consecrated to 
Osiris, who was buried at Phils* ; and in the sculp- 
tures of the temples there the hawk frequently oc- 
curs, sometimes seated amidst lotus plants. But 
this refers to llorus, the son of Osiris, not to that 
god himself, as the hieroglyphics show, whenever 
the name occurs over it. 

14 A hawk with a human head was the emblem pf * 
the human soul, the baieth of Horapollo. The god- 
dess Athor was sometimes figured under this form, 
with the globe and horns of her usual head-dress. 
Hawks were also represented with the head of a 
ram. Several species of hawks are natives of 
Egypt, and it is difficult to decide which was really 
the Bacred bird. But it appears the sanio kind was 
cltosen as the emblem of all the dilferent gods, tho 
only one introduced besides the sacred hawk being 
the small sparrow-hawk, or Faloo teiumcubUks^ 
which occurs iu certain mysterious subjects con- 
nected with the dead in the tombs of the kings. 
Tho sacred hawk had a particular mark under the 
eye, which, by their conventional mode of repre- 
senting it, is much more strongly expressed in the 
sculptures than in nature ; and I have met with one 
species in Egypt, which possesses this peculiarity in 
so remarkable a degree, as to leave no doubt re- 
specting the actual bird called sacred in the oountry. 

I have therefore ventured to give it the name ot 
Faloo aroeritt. Numerous hawk mummies have keen 
found at Thebes and other places. And such whs 
the care taken by the Egyptians to preservo this 
useful and sacred bird, that even those which died in 
foreign countries, where their armies happened to be, 
were embalmed and brought to Egypt to ho buried 
iu consecrated tombs." 

NIHILISTS, a sect of German mystics in tho 
fourteenth century, who, according to Ruysbroek, 
held that neither God nor themselves, heaven nor 
hell, action nor rest, good nor evil, have any real 
existence. They denied God and the work of Christ, 
Scripture, sacraments — everything. God was no- j 
thing; they were nothing; the universe was no- 
thing. 44 Some hold doctrines such as these in secret," 
adds Ruysbroek, “ and conform outwardly for fear. 
Others make them the pretext for every kind of vice 
end insolent Insubordinat ion." The heresy of Nihilian- 
ism seems to have existed at an earlier period than 
the fourteenth century, for we find Peter Lombard 
ehaiged with it in the twelfth century, because be 
maintained tint tlie Son of God had not become any- 
thing by the assumption of our nature, seeing no 
change can take place in the divine nature. The prin- 
cipal author of this accusation against Lombard was 
Walter of St Victor. But it can scarcely be ad- 
mined to be just, proceeding as it dote upon the 
idea that the denial of existence in, a certain todivi- 
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Sod form is an absolute denial. Sometimes the 
term NihitisU is m&d to denote Anniuilationisvs 
(Winch see). 

NIKE, the goddess of victory, who had a famous 
'ample on the acropolis of Athens, which is still ex- 
juit. The word is also found used as a surname of 
Athena, under which she was worshipped at Megara. 

NIKEPIIOKUS (Or. bringing victory), a sur- 
name of several divinities among tlie ancient Greeks, 
such as Aphrodite . 

NILOA, an anniversary festival among the an- 
xient Egyptians, in honour of the tutelar deity of 
the Nile. Heliodorus alleges it to have been one of 
the principal festivals of the Egyptians. Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson thus describes the Niloa: 11 It took place 
about the summer solstice, when the river began to 
rise ; and the anxioty with which they looked for- 
ward to a plentiful inundation, induced them to cele- 
brate it with more than usual honour. Libanius 
asserts that these rites were doomed of so much im- 
portance by the Egyptians, that unlesB thoy were 
performed at the proper season, and in a becoming 
manner, by the persons appointed to this duty, they 
felt persuaded that the Nile would refuse to rise and 
Inundate the land. Their full belief in the efficacy 
of the ceromony secured its annual performance on 
a grand scale. Men and women assembled from all 
parts of the country in the towns of their respective 
nomes, grand festivities were proclaimed, and all the 
enjoyments of the table were united with the solem- 
nity of a holy festival. Music, the danco, and appro- 
priate hymns, marked the respect they felt for the 
deity, and a wooden statue of the river god was car- 
ried by the priests through the villages in solemn 
procession, that all might appear to be honoured by 
his presence and aid, while invoking the blessings he 
was about to confer.” Even at the present day the 
rise of the Nile is hailed by all classes with excessive 

>°y- 

NILUS, the groat river of Egypt, which even m 
the most ancient times received divine honours from 
the inhabitants of that country. This deity was more 
especially worshipped at Nilopohs. where he had a 
temple. Herodotus mentions the priests of the Nile. 
Lucian says that its water was a common divinity to 
all of tho Egyptians. From the monumeuts it ap- 
pears that even the kings paid divine honours to the 
Nile. Champollion refers to a painting of the time 
of the reign of Raineses II., which exhibits this king 
offering wine to the god of the Nile, who, in the 
hieroglyphic inscription, is called Hapi M6on, the life- 
giving father of all existences. The passage which 
contains the praise of the god of the Nile represents 
him at the same time as the heavenly Nile, the primi- 
tive water, the great Nflua whom Cicero, in his De 
Ncdvra Deorwn, declares to be the fkther of the high - 
cst deities, even of Ammon. The saeredness which 
attached to the Nile among the ancient Egyptians is 
still pieserved among the Arabs who have settled in 
Egypt, and who arc accustomed to speak of the river 


as most holy. Mr. Bruce, in his tea in Abyjtfl» 
nia, mentions that it is called by the Agows,~G*eir, 
Geesa, or Seir ; the first of which terms signifies a 
god. It is also called Ab, father, and baa many 
other names, all implying the most profound venera- 
tion. This idolatrous worship may have led to tb 
question which the prophet Jeretoiah asks , u What 
hast thou to do in Egypt to drink of the waters of 
Seir?” or the waters profaned by idolatrous rites. 

NIMETULAH1TES, an order of Mohammedan 
monks in Turkey, which originated in the 777th year 
of the Hegira. They assemble once every week to 
praise God in sacred hymns and songs. Candidates 
for admission into this order are obliged to pass 
forty days in a secret chamber, with no more than 
four ounces of meat a-day, and during the time the) 
are confined in this solitary apartment, they are be 
lieved to be contemplating the face of God, and 
meditating upon heaven, as well as praising the 
Cieator of tho universe. At the end of the allotted 
period they are led forth by the fraternity and en- 
gage together in a sacred dance, until they fall down 
in a state of ecstasy, in which they see visions, and 
are favoured with extraordinary revelations from hea- 
ven. 

NI NE-D AYS-DEV OTION. See Novena. 

NINTH-HOUR SERVICE. In the early Chris- 
tian church this service took place, according to our 
reckoning, at three o'clock in the afternoon, at which 
time our Saviour expired upon the cross. At this 
hour Cornelius was praying when he was visited by 
an angol ; and we are told also, that Peter and John 
went up into the temple u at the ninth hour, being 
the hour of prayer, 11 and the usual time of the Jew- 
ish evening sacrifice. The custom of celebrating 
divine service at this hour seems to have been con- 
tinued in the Christian church. Thus the council ot 
Laodicea expressly mentions the ninth hour of pray- 
er, and orders tliat the same service would be used 
as was appointed for evening prayer. And as Chry- j 
sostom speaks of three hours of public prayer in the ' 
day, he includes, in aU probability, the ninth as one 
of them. 

NTOBITES, a party of the Monophtotes (which 
see), founded by Stephanus, sumamed Niobes, an 
Alexandrian rhetorician or sophist. 

NIIiEUPAN, the word used by the Siamese to 
denote the Nirvana (which see) of the Budhists. 

NIRMALAS, one of the divisions of the Sisna 
(which see), who profess to dedicate themselves e*» 
ch&ively to a religious life. They lead alb of eelt 
bacy, and disregard their personal appearance, often'* 
going nearly naked. They do not asa emhlo tegethei 
in cqjleges, nor dp they observe any particular form 
of Divine service, but confine their devotion to ape* 
culative meditation on the perusal of the writings of 
Ndnak, Kdbir, and other Unitarian teachers. They 
are always solitary, supported by their disciples, or 
wealthy persons who may happen to fiivour the sect. 
The Nirmaku aye known aa able expounders of the 
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Vt i mtfpkBomqfo t b which Brahmans do not dis- 
dain to aeespt of their infractions. They are not a 
▼«y numerous body on the whole ; but a lew are 
almost always to be bond at the principal seats of 
Hindu wealth, sad particularly at Benares. 

NIRWANA, extinction, the highest possible feli- 
city in the system of Budhibm (which see). It has 
been frequently disputed whether the expression 
means anything more than eternal rest, or unbroken 
sleep, but those who have folly studied the literature j 
of Budhism, consider it as amounting to absolute j 
annihilation, or the destruction of all elements which 
constitute existence. There are four paths, an en- 
trance into eny of which secures either immediately, 
or more remotely, the attainment of Nirvana. They 
are (1.) Sawdn, which is divided into twenty-four 
sections, sad after it lias been entered there can be 
only seven more births between that period and the 
attainment of Nirvana, which may be in any world 
but the four hells. (2.) Sakraddgdm i, into which he 
who enters will receive one more birth. He may 
enter this path in the world of men, and afterwards 
be bom in <Uwa~Wka; or he may enter it in a dfoa- 
Ifka, and afterwards be bom in the world of men. It 
is divided into twelve sections. (8.) Andgdmi, into 
which he who enters will not again be bom in a 
hdma-Mka ; he may, by the apparitional birth, enter 
into a fjrakma-ldka, and from that world attain Nir- 
vana. This path is divided into forty-eight sec- 
tions. (4 ) Arya or Aryahat, into which he who en- 
ters has overcome or destroyed all evil desire. It is 
divided into twelve sections. 

Those who have eutered into any of the paths can 
discern the thoughts of all in the same, or preced- 
ing paths. Each path is divided into two grades : 
l.The perception of the path. 2. Its fruition or 
enjoyment. The mode in which Nirwana, or the 
destruction oflfell the elements of existence, may 
be reached, is thus pointed out by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his 1 Eastern Monachism u The un- 
wise being who has not yet arrived a* state of 
purity, or who is subject to future birth, overcome 
by the excess of evil desire, rejoices in the organs 
of sense, dyatana, and their relative objects, and 
commends them. The dyatanas therefore become 
to him like a rapid stream to cany him onward 
toward the sea of repeated existence; they are 
not released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, Ac. 
But the being who is purified, perceiving the evils 
arising from the sensual organs and their relative 
objects, does not rejoice therein, nor does he com- 
mend them, or allow himself to be swallowed up by 
them. By the destruction of the 108 modes of evil 
desire fee has released himself from birth, as from the 
fewsofan alKgfror; h« overcome all attachment 
to t utwarf objects ; be does not r^ard the unautho- 
sided precepts, nor is be a sceptic ; and be knows that 
tbs* Is wo ego, no seE By overcoming these four 
mm, vdossed himsdf from the cleaving to 
idm^oi|tebk $j the destruction of the cleaving 


to existing objects be is released from birth, whether 
as a brahma, man, or any other being By the de- 
struction of birth he is released from old age, decay, 
death, sorrow, Ac. AO the afflictions connected 
with the repetition of existence are overcome. Thus 
all the principles of existence are annihilated, and 
tliat annihilation Is airwdua.” 

In the Bu4hi*eyitem Niiwdna is the end oroom 
pletion of religion $ its entire accomplishment All 
sentient beings will not attain it But if any one | 
attain the knowledge that b proper to 1 

if he learn the universality of sorrow ; (jf her gq **» 
come that which is the cause of sorrow; andiftopmeh 
that which Is proper to be observed; by him rim 
possession of Ninodna will be secured ; and Mir* 
wdna, being a non-entity, the being who enter* fhjjs 
state must become non-existent. % 

NISAN, the seventh month of the oMl Wear 
among the Hebrews, and after the exodus from 
Egypt ths first month of the ecclesiastical year. It 
was originally called Amn (which see), but received 
the name of Nisan in the time of Esra, after the re- 
turn from the captivity of Babylou. 

NISROCH, an Assyrian deity worshipped by Sen- 
nacherib, who appears to have been a pontiff as wall 
as a king, and who was murdered by his own sons | 
while engaged in the temple of Nisroch, in the per- 
formance of religious rites. This deity was probably 
identical with Ashur, the principal deity of Nineveh. 
There is a curious Rabbinical fanev concerning this 
Assyrian idol, tliat it was a plank of Noah's ark. 
Some think that Jupiter Belus was worshipped in 
Assyria by the name of Nisroch, and under the 
figure of an eagle. Stanley, in his History of Orien j 
tal Philosophy, alleges tliat Nisroch, as well as the 
other Assyrian gods, Imd a reference to the heavenly 
bodies. m 

N [THING, infumoui, a most insulting epithet, 
anciently used in Denmark and throughout the 
whole of the North of Europe. There was a pecu- 
liar way of applying it, however, which greatly ag- 
gravated Its virulence, and gave the aggrieved party 
the right to seek redress by an action at law. This 
was by setting up wliat was called a Nithing-post 
or Nithiug-stake, which is thus described by Mr. 
Blackwell in his valuable edition of Mallet's North- 
ern Antiquities: “A mere hazel twig stuck in the 
ground by a person who at the same time made use 
of some opprobrious epithet, cither against an indivi- 
dual or a community, was quite sufficient to come 
under the legal definition of a Nithing-post. Sev- 
eral superstitious practices were, however, commonly 
observed on the occasion which were supposed ** 
impart to the Nithing-post the power of working 
evil on the party it was directed against, *4 non* 
especially to make any injuries done to the t> ettofc 
erecting it reeofl on those by whom they bad been 
perpetrated. A pole with a horse's head, noMy 4 
cut oft; stuck on k, was considered to form alRfo 
ing-post of peculiar efficacy. thus whim Eteri, t I 
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celebrated Icelandic skald of the ninth century, was 
banished from Norway, we Are told that he took a 
efftat fixed a horse’s lu>Ad on it, and as he drove it 
in the ground said, ‘I here set up a Nithing-stake, 
and turn this my banishment against King Eirek and 
Queen flnnliilda.’ lie then turned the horse’s head 
towards the land, saying, 4 1 turn this my banish- 
ment against the protecting deities of this country, 
in order that they may, all of them, roam wildly 
about and never find a resting-place until they liave 
driven out King Eirek and Queen Ounhilda.’ Ho 
then set sAil for Iceland, with the firm persuasion 
that the injuries he had received by his baniriimcnt, 
would by the efficacy of his charmed Nithing-post 
recoil on the royal couple they bad, in his opinion, 
proceeded from. 

tl Mention is frequently made in the Sagas and the 
Icelandic laws of this singular custom. We are told 
for instance, in the Vatsndmla Saga, that Jttkul and 
Thorstein having accepted a challenge from Finbogi 
and ttjttrg, went to the place of meeting on the day 
and hour appointed. Their opponents, however, re- 
mained quietly at home, deeming that a violent 
storm, which happened to be raging, would be a suf- 
ficient exonse for their non-appearance. Jttkul, after 
waiting for some time on dhe ground, thought that 
he would be justified in setting up a Nithing-post 
against Finbogi, or air would now be BAid, in posting 
him for a coward. He accordingly fashioned out a 
block of wood into the rude figure of a human head, 
and fixed it on a post in which he out magical runes. 
Ho then killed a mare, opened her breast, and stuck 
the post in it with the carved head turned towards 
Finhogi's dwelling.” - 

NITO, an evil spirit recognised by the pagan na- 
tives of the Molucca fslands. Every town formerly 
had its peculiar Nito, who was consulted in every 
aflair of any importance. Twenty or thirty persons 
assemble for this purposo. They summon the Nito 
by the sound of a little consecrated drum, whilst 
some of the company light up several wax tapers, 
and pronounce several mystical words with the view 
of conjuring np the demon. One of the company 
now pretends to speak and act as if he were the 
demon himself. Besides these public ceremonies, 
there are others that are private. In some corner 
of the house they light up wax tapers in honour of 
the Nito, and set something to eat before him. The 
master of each family always attaches great value to 
anything which has been consecrated to their Niio, 

NIXI DIT, a name applied among the ancient 
Romans to those deities who assisted women in 
childbirth. Three statues were erected on the Capi- 
tol bearing this name. 

N.JEMBE, a female association among the na- 
tives of Southern Guinea, corresponding to Kda 
(which see) among the males. The proceedings of 
this institution are all secret. The women consider 
it an honour to belong to the order, and put them- 
selves to great expense to be admitted "During 


the process of initiation,” as we learn from Mr. Wfl 
son, M all the women belonging to the order paint 
their bodies in the most fantastic colom. The 
face, arms, breast, and legs, are covered over with 
red and white spots, sometimes arranged in circles, 
and at other times in straight lines. They march in 
regular file from the village to the woods, where all 
their ceremonies are performed, accompanied by 
music on a crescent-formed drum. The party spend 
whole nights in the woods, and sometimes exposed 
to the heaviest showers of rain. A sort of vestal- 
fire is used in celebration of these ceremonies, and it 
is never allowed to go out until they are all over, 

14 The Njembe make great pretensions, and, as a 
body, arc really feared by the men. They pretend 
to detect thieves, to find out the secrets of their ene- 
mies, and in various ways they are useful to the 
community in which they live, or are, at least, bo 
regarded by the people. The object of the institu- 
tion originally, no doubt, whs to protect the females 
from harsh treatment on tire part of their husbands ; 
and as their performances are always veiled in mys- 
tery, and they have acquired the reputation of per- 
forming wonders, the men are, no doubt, very much 
iostrained by the fear and respect which they have 
for them as a body.” 

NJORD, a god among the ancient Scandinavians, 
who reigned over the sea and winds. The Edda 
exhorts men to worship him with great devotion. 
He was particularly invoked by seafaring men and 
fishermen. Ho dwelt in the heavenly region called 
Nodttin, And by his wife Skadi he became the father 
of the god Frey, and the goddess Freyja . 

NKAZYA, a small shrub, whose root is employed 
in Northern Guinea in the detection of witchcraft. 
Half a pint of the decoction of the root is the usual 
dose, and if it acts freely as a diuretic, the party is 
considered to be innocent ; but if it JttSM a narco- 
tic, and produces vertigo or giddiness, it is a sure 
sign of guilt. M Small sticks,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“ are laid down at the distance of eighteen Indies or 
two feet apart, and the suspected person, after be 
lias swallowed the draught, is required to walk over 
them. If he has no vertigo, he steps over them 
easily and naturally ; but, on the other hand, if Ms 
brain is affected, he imagines they rise up before 
him like great logs, and in Ms awkward effiut to 
step over them, is very apt to red and 611 IQ dm 
ground. In some cases this draught is taken by 
proxy; and if a man it found guilty, he is either put 
to death or heavily fined and banished from the 
country.” 

NOACHIAN DELUGE. Bee Deluge (Tea- 

DITTOES OP THE). 

NOACHIC PRECEPTS, Jewish write* allege 
that seven precepts were given by God to the sons 
of Noah. They are as follows : “ I. Not to commi t 
idolatry. II. Not to blaspheme the name of God. 
HI. To constitute upright judges for the tnpittfe- 
nance of Justice and its impartial admintamtkm to 
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Ml person*. IV. Not to commit incest. V. Not to 
commit murder. VI. Not to rob or steal. VII. 
Not to eat a member of any living ereaiure. 4 Every 
Out that observes these seven commandments,' ac- 
cording to a Jewish writer, 4 is entitled to happi- 
ness/ But to observe them merely from a sense 
of their propriety, is deemed by Maimonides in- 
sufficient to constitute a pious Gentile, or to con- 
fer a title to happiness in the world to come : it is 
requisite tliat they be observed because they are 
divine commands/* 

NOCCA, a god worshipped among tlie ancient 
Goths and Get*, as presiding over the sea. 

NOCTURNS. See Antrluqan Service. 

NODHAMIANS, a heretical Mohammedan sect, 
who, to avoid falling into the error of making God 
the author of evil, asserted that neither directly nor 
indirectly, permissively nor authoritatively, had God 
any connection whatever with evil. This sect de- 
nied also the miraculous character of the Koran. 

NODOTUS, said to have been a deity among the 
ancient Romans who presided over knots in the 
stem of plants producing grain. It has been sup- 
posed also to have been a surname of Saturn. 

NOETIANS, a Christian sect which arose in the 
early part of the third century, deriving its name 
from its foundor Noetus, who denied a plurality of 
persons In the Godhead. He acknowledged no other 
Person but the Father only. He admitted with the 
orthodox that there were two natures united in one 
Person in Christ, but he held that the divine Person 
which was united with the human nature could be no 
other than tlie Person of the Father. If this view 
were correct, it would be the Father who suffered 
on the cross. Hence the soot received the name of 
Patripassians. 

NOLA3. See Dells. 

NOMINALISTS (from nomen, a name), a 
class of thinkers who mode their first appearance in 
the tenth century, alleging that general idea*, or, as 
they wefre usually termed at that time, utiiveraals, 
have no existence in reality, but are mere words or 
names. An opposing party asserted that universale 
were real existences, and hence received the ap- 
pellation of Realists. Tlie controversy which now 
commenced between these two [Muties, continued 
throughout several centuries, and was agitated with 
the utmost keenness on both sides. Tlie subject of 
ffispute in this ease was apparently one of a strictly 
abstract and philosophical character, but it soon rose 
into additional interest and importance, In conse- 
queues of both parties applying their respective 
theories to tlie explanation of religious doctrines. 
And indeed the origin of the contest has sometimes 
Hen traced bade to tta* tbhtroveny with Berenga- 
rfj» inspecting the Lord's Sapper. 

The founder of the sect of the Nominalists as a 
ffittfcwt and separate body was RosoeHn, hi the 
followed by lus eminent disciple 
1U»M; tteri# m Marne* «f thaw two 


tirgnlshed men, their opinions spread rapidly for a 
time, but afterwards the knotty point which formed 
the ground of dispute fell into neglect, until in 4h« 
fourteenth century Nominalism received fresh spini 
and life from Occam the disciple of Scotua. Then 
the dispute about universale was revived with the 
fiercest animosity in tlie schools of Britain, France, 
and Germany. Nor did this war of plxilosophioal 
opinion abate in intensity until the Reformation put 
an end to the quarrels of the schoolmen. All the 
influence of the Church of Rome was for a long tSms 
exerted in favour of the Realists, and against the 
Nominalists. Accordingly, in 1330, the university 
of Paris issued an edict condemning and prohibiting 
the philosophy of Occam, but contrary to all expec* 
tation, the opposition of this learned body had the 
effect of leading a still greater number to adopt 
Nominalist opinions. Both in France and Germany 
the contest became so violent, that no longer limit- 
ing itself to Abstract argument, it had recourse to 
penal laws and the force of Anns. In the fifteenth 
century, tlie Nominalist*, or Termimsts , ns they were 
also called, were hold in high authority In the uni- 
versity of Paris, as long as John Gerson and his 
immediate disciples lived ; but after their death 
Louis XI., the king of France, issued a royal edict 
prohibiting the doctrine of the Nominalists from 
being taught, and tlieir books from being read. Tills 
edict, however, remained in force only a few years, 
and in 1481 the sect was restored to its former pri- 
vileges and honours in the university of Paris. Lu- 
ther in his time declared it to lie the most powerful 
of all sects, particularly at Paris. 

In England, after the revival of letters, Mr. Hobbes 
adopted the opinion of the Nominalists, and the same 
course waa followed by Bishop Berkeley and Mr. 
Hume. Dugnld Stewart also observes; 44 It is with 
the doctrine of the Nominalists that my own opinion 
coincides ; " and afterwards he continues, 44 It may 
frequently happen, from the association of ideas, 
that a general word may recall tome one individual 
to which it is applicable ; but this is so far from being 
necessary to tlie accuracy of our reasoning, that ex- 
cepting in some cases in which it may be useful to 
check us in the abuse of general terms, it always liaa 
a tendency, more or less, to mislead iis from tbe troth. 
As the decision of a judge must necessarily be im- 
|>artial when he is only acquainted with the relations 
in which tbe parties stand to each other, and when 
their names are supplied by letters of the alphabet, - 
or by the fictitious names of Titus, Cains, and Bem- 
pfonius ; so in every process of reasoning, the con- 
clusion we form is most likely to be logically jolt, T 
when the attention is confined solely to signs; and 
when the imagination does not present to it timet 
individual objects which may warp the judgment 
by casual associations." 

The Nominalists have often been charged with 
holding doctrines which, from their vary nature, lead 
to scepticism. Thus it is argued, that ii, as they 
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allege, individual! are the only realities, then it fol- 
lowi, as a natural consequence, that the senses which 
perceive individual eiiafence must be the only 
sources of knowledge ; and it also follows, that there 
can be no absolute affirmation concerning things, 
since all absolute affirmation proceeds on the reality 
of genoral or universal notions. Tn this way it is 
evident that points of the highest importance depend 
upon the solution of the question winch divided the 
schoolmen throughout the Middle Ages into the two 
great parties of Nominalists and RsaHsts. Thus, at 
the very time when Nominalism was first developed, 
Roscelin attempted to show that without this system 
the doctrine of the Trinity and of the incarnation of 
the Son of God, could not be rightly presented. 
Considering as he did every universal to be a mere 
abstraction, and particulars as alone having reality, 
he nigued that if only the essence of God in the 
Trinity was called one thing, and the Three Persons 
not three things, the latter could not be considered as 
anything real. Only the one God would be the 
real ; all besides a mere nominal distinction to which 
nothing real corresponded ; and so, therefore, with 
the Son, would the Father and the Holy Ghost also 
have become niAn. It was, accordingly, necessary 
to designate the Three Persons as three reAl beings, 
the same in respect of will and power. Hence at a 
council which met at Soissons in 1093, Roscelin's 
doctrine was condemned as Tritheism, and such was 
his fear of being treated as a heretic, that he was in- 
duced to recant. 

NOMINATION, the offering of a clerk to the 
person who has the right of presentation, tliat he 
may present him to the ordinary. The nominator is 
bound to appoint his clerk within six months after 
the avoidance. 

NOMIUS, a surname of those gods among the 
snoient heathens who presided over pastures and 
shepherds, such as Pan, Apollo , and Hermes . 

NOMOCANON, a name given by tho Canonists 
to a collection of ecclesiastical laws, along with the 
civil laws to which they refer. The first Nomooanon 
was made A. D. 654, by Joannes Antioohenus, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. It was undor fifty heads 
or titles. Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, made 
another Nomooanon about A. D. 883, arranging it 
under fourteen titles. In A. i>. 1265, Arsenlus, a . 
monk of Athos, compiled a new Nomocanon, to 
which he added notes, showing the conformity of the 
imperial laws with the patriarchal constitutions. 
Still another Nomocanon was prepared by Matthssos 
Blastares, a Basilican monk. 

NOMOPHYLAX (Gr. nomas, a law, and jtfjrfea, 
keeper), an officer of the modem Greek Church, 
whose office it is to keep the canon laws. 

' NOMOS, a personification of law among the an- 
sient Greeks, and described as exercising authority 
Jver gods and men. 

NONA, one of the Fatbs (which see) among the 
indent Romans. 


NON-CONFORMISTS, the name orfefcmnty ap- 
plied to those persons in England who refused to 
conform to the Liturgy or Common Prayer-Book Is 
the reign of Charles IT. It is now need, however, 
to denote generally all who decline to conform to 
the doetrine, worship, and government of the Chuveb 
of England. The word is now synonymous in Eng- 
land with Dissenters (which see). 

NON-CONFORMITY (Era op), an expvtssioo 
used to denote the 24th of August 1662, when, in 
consequence of the Act of Uniformity coming into 
operation, nearly two thousand ministers of the 
Church of England were thrown into the ranks o 4 
the Nm- Conformists. 

NONES. See Ninth-Hour Service. 

NON-INTRUBIONISTS, a name applied to e 
party in the Church of Scotland, who held that it 
was, and had been ever since the Reformation, a fixed 
principle in the law of the church that no minister 
shall be introduced into Any pABtor&l charge con- 
[ trary to the will of the congregation. The attempt 
to carry out this principle led to the formation in 
1 843 of tho Free Church of Scotland. See Scotland 
(Free Church op). 

NONJURORS, an appellation given to those 
Scottish Episcopalians who, at the Revolution of 
1688, adhered to the banished family of the Stuarts, 
and refused to take the Oath of Allegiance to Wil- 
liam and Mary. At the death of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, the last of the Stuart family, in 
1788, this body transferred their loyalty from tlie 
House of StuArt to that of Hanover, and thus eeased 
to be Ncnyurors. Soon afterwards, in 1792, an act 
was passed relieving them from the penalties im- 
posed upon them by the various acts of Qneen Anne, 
George I. and Geoige II. 

NONNAS. See Nuns. 

NON-RESIDENCE. In the anefent Christian 
Church several laws existed enforcing u|)on both the 
bishops and all the other clergy strict residence, In 
order to bind them to constant attendance upon their 
dnty. Thus the council of Sardica prohibits abithop 
from leaving his church for a longer period than 
three weeks, unless on some very weighty and ur- 
gent occasion. The council of Agde decreed, in 
reference to the French churches, that a presbyter or 
deacon, who was absent from his chord! for three 
weeks, should be suspended from the eonimunion for 
three years. Justinian, in hie Novak, lays down a 
rule that no bishop shall be absent from Ids church 
above a whole year without the express authority of 
the emperor. 

*(P ON-DAY SERVICE, one Of the custcmaiy 
offices of the eariy Christian Church. It took place 
at the sixth hour, which answers to our twelve o'clock ■ 
or noon. At this service, according to the account 
which Basil gives of it, they used the 91st Ptt)^ 
praying for protection against the noon-dqy devo ir 
the Septuagint translates the 5th and 6th vMie - 
“Thou shaft not be afraid for the terror by night ? 
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pot for the arrow that flieth by day ; nor for the pesti- 
lent* that welketh la darkness, nor for the sickness, 
ttor the devil that deafcroyeth at noon-day.” This 
service eras held at soon In commemoration of the 
sacrifice offered upon the cross. 

NORNB, the name given in the Edda to the Deb* 
times (which see) of the anoient Scandinavians. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS (Reuqiox or 
the). The Indian tribes of North America are the 
remnants of once populous and powerful nations. 
Some of them are found in the western part of the 
State of New York, some in Michigan, but the larger 
portion of them live in the territoiy west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, known as the Indian reservation, a 
territory lying west of the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri, between Red River on the south, and Platte 
River on the north, being about 500 miles from 
north to south, and about 300 miles in breadth from 
east to west. The religion of the numerous tribes 
which inhabit this extensive territory is composed of 
a combination of spirit- worship and fetish-worship. 
The spirits are supposed to inhabit the objects which 
are adopted as fetishes ; and even the most sublime ob- 
jectsof external nature, for example, the sun, the moon, 
and the planets, arc not worshipped as material 
and inanimate objects, but as the abodes of Divinity. 
Amid the manifest polytheism which such a system 
of worship involves, there is found in many, if not 
most, of the rude tribes inliabiting the vast American 
continent, the sublime conception of one Great 
Spirit, the Creator of the universe. This Being, 
however, great and good though he is, they do not 
regard as in any way connected with the fortunes of 
men, or the government of the world. 

Subordinate to the Great Spirit whom the Indians 
of the New World worship, are two separate series 
of minor deities, the one series being good deities 
under the Sim as their chief, and the other being 
evil deities %nder the Moon. But the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the worship of these wild 
tenants of the forests has always been vts* depreca- 
tory character. It is essentially a religion of fear, 
the idea being ever present to the mind, that there 
are numberless malevolent spirits, demons, spectres, 
and fiends unceasingly employed in increasing the 
burden of human wretchedness. Hence the use of 
amulets, charms, and exorcisms to avert the anger 
Of these hostile spirits ; and hence also the extraor- 
dinary influence which seers and witches, doctors and 
medicine-men have ever been aide to exercise over 
the mind of the Indian. “But we seldom see the 
darker tndU of his religion,” says Mr. Hardwick, “ so 
:4W iacdy, as when brought together in the doctrine 
•!»af JIMfost, which constitu te s, it has been thought, 
)hm nearest approximation he has ever made to 
OOfoe ori^am% of ewiieeption. The word Mamto, 
TotMinedo, itself appears to signify <* spirit:’ 
’^kept, tbefocemost member in the series of good 
Omtt SpA of the old American, 

’ h «sM. '.tribe* or Geaha Ma- 


nito; the name of the evil-minded spirit being 
Match! Manito. But, when employed without suob 
epithets, this title is restricted to a minor emanation 
from the Great Spirit, which revealing itself in 
dreams to the excited fonoy of the youthfol Indian, 
and inviting him to seek its efficacy In some well- 
known bird or beast, or other olgfeot, is selected by 
him for his guardian deity, his friend In council, 
and his champion in the hour of peril. He be- 
lieves, however, that other Manitoos may prove for 
mightier and more terrible than his own, and con- 
sequently he is always foil of apprehensions lest 
the influence granted protematuraily to Ids neigh- 
bour should issue in his own coufosion. Add to 
this the prevalent idea, that Manitoes intrinsically 
evil are ever exercised in counterworking the bene- 
ficent, and that the actual administration of the < 
world, abandoned to these great antagonistic powers, 
is the result of their interminable conflicts, and we 
cease to wunder at the moral perturbations which 
mark the character of the wild man. The fever of 
intense anxiety is never suffered to die out; until 
at length ho either passes to another world, the 
simple reproduction of the present, or migrates Into 
viler forms of auimal existence, or, as in the case of 
the most highly favoured, is emancipated altogether 
from an earthly prison-house, and rescued from the 
malice of his demoniacal oppressors.” 

The North American Iudians endeavour to propi- 
tiate the Great Spirit, by offering solemn sacrifices 
to him, for which they prepare themselves by vomit- 
ing, fasting, and drinking decoctions from certain 
prescribed plants ; and all this in order to expel the 
evil which is in them, and that they may with a purs 
conscience attend to the sacred performance. Nor 
is the object of these sacrifices always the same; 
they have sacrifices of prayer, and sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. After a successful war they never 
fail to olfer up a sacrifice to the Great Being as an 
expression of gratitude for the victory. 

A curious example of the superstitions prevalent 
among the Indians is found hi the practice of the 
initiation of boys, by which they pretend tliat the 
boy receives instruction from certain spirits is to his 
conduct in life, his future destination, and the won- 
ders he is yet to perforin. The following account of 
this strange process is given by the Rev. John 
Heckewelder in his Historical Account of the Indian 
Nations : “ When a boy is to be thus initiated, he J§ 
pot under an alternate course of physic and fasting, 
either taking no food whatever, or swallowing ton 
most powerful and nauseous medicines, and occa- 
sionally lie is made to drink decoctions of an intoti 
eating nature, until his mind becomes sufficiently ha 
wiidered, so tliat he sees or fancies that he sees 
visions, and has extraordinary dreams, for which, m 
course, he has been prepared before hand* He Wflt 
fancy himself flying through the air, walMngender 
ground, stepping from one ridge or httl to the other 
across the valley beneath, fighting andertquerbg 
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giants ami monsters, arid defeating whole hosts by 
his single arm. Then he has interviews with the 
Mannitto or with spirits, who inform him of what he 
was before he was bom and what he will be after 
his death. His fate in this life is laid entirely open 
before him, the spirit tells him what is to be his 
future employment, whether he will be a valiant 
warrior, a mighty hunter, a doctor, a conjuror, or a 
prophet. There are even those who learn or pretend 
to learn in this way the time and manner of their 
death. 

“ When a boy has been thus initiated, a name is 
givon to him analogous to the visions that he 1ms 
seen, and to the destiny that is supposed to be pre- 
pared for Irim. The boy, imagining all that hap- 
pened to him while under preturbation, to have been 
real, sets out in the world with lofty notions of him- 
self, and animated with courage for the most desper- 
ate undertakings.” 

The Indians believe that they were created within 
the bosom of the earth, where they dwelt for a long 
time before they came to live on Us surface. Some 
assert that they lived in the bowels of the earth in 
humAn shape, while others maintain that they ex- 
isted in the form of certain animals, such as a rabbit, 
or a tortoise. Mr. Heckewolder tells us, that they 
paid great respect to the rattle-snake, whom they 
called their grandfather, and would on no account 
destroy him. Different tribes claim relationship 
with different animals, and accordingly assume their 
names as distinctive badges, such as the Tortoise 
tribe, the Turtle tribe, and so forth. 

NORTIA, an ancient Etruscan goddess. 

NORWAY (Church of). The first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Norway has generally been 
ascribed to Hacon, a prince of the country, before 
the middle of the tenth century. This person had 
received a Christian education at the court of Athel- 
stan, king of England. On returning to his own 
land, he found his countrymen zealously devoted to 
the worship of Odin ; and having himself embraced 
Christianity, he was under the necessity of worship- 
ping in secret. At length, having gained over some 
of his most intimate friends to the side of Christian- 
ity, he resolved, as he had become master of the 
kingdom, to establish Christianity as the rdigion of 
the country. Accordingly, he proposed, a. d. 945, 
before an assembly of the people, that the whole na- 
tion should renounce idolatry and worship the only 
true God and Jesus Christ his Son. He suggested 
also that the Saobath should be devoted to religious 
exercises, and Friday observed as a fost-day. These 
royal propositions were indignantly rejected both by 
nobles and people; and the king, to conciliate his 
onraged subjects, yielded so far as to take part in 
some of the ancient sacred rites and customs. In 
particular, at the celebration of the Yule festival, ha 
consented to eat part of the liver of a horse, and to 
drain all the cups drunk to its honour. Jn con- 
sequence cf this sinful participation In manifest 


idolatry, he was soon after seized with the most 
painful remorse, and having been mortally wounded 
in battle, his last hours were embittered by the 
weight of guilt resting npon his conscience, and ha 
died deeply penitent for the scandal he had taougtrt 
upon the Christian profession. 

The Danish king, Harald, effected the conquest or 
Norway in 9G7, and no sooner had he obtained pos- 
session of the country, than he sought by force to 
. destroy paganism, and introduce Christianity. The 
violent measures, however, to which he had recourse 
for this purpose, were wholly unsuccessful, and led 
only to a stronger reaction in favour of the religion 
of Odin. In a short time the way was opened 
for the more effectual admission of the Christian 
religion by the elevation to the throne of Olof 
Txyggwesen, a Norwegian general, who was favour- 
able to Christianity. “This Olof,” to quote from 
Neander, “ had travelled extensively in foreign lands; 
in Russia, Greece, England, and the neighbouring 
ports of Northern Germany. By intercourse with 
Christian nations, in his predatory excursions, he 
had obtained some knowledge of Christianity, and 
had been led, by various circumstances, to see a 
divine power in it. In some German port ho had 
become acquainted, among others, with a certain 
ecclesiastic from Bremen, Thangbrand by name, a 
soldier priest, whose temper and mode of life were 
but little Buited to tbe spiritual profession. This 
person carried about with him a large shield, having 
on it a figure of Christ on the cross, embossed in 
gold. The shield attracted Olofs particular notice. 
He inquired about the meaning of the symbol, which 
gave the priest an opportunity of telling the story ot 
Christ and Christianity, as well as he knew how. 
Observing how greatly Olof was taken with the 
shield, Thangbrand made him a preseut of it; for 
which the Norman chieftain richly repaid him in 
gold and silver. He moreover promiseckto stand by 
him, if he should ever need his assistance and pro- 
tection, in the future. In various dangers, by sea 
and on the land, which Olof afterwards encountered, 
he believed that he owed his life and safety to this 
shield ; and his faith in the divine power of the cru- 
cified one thus became stronger and stronger. At 
the Scilly Isles, on the south-west coast of England, 

| he received baptism; upon which he returned to 
Norway, his country, folly resolved to destroy pagan- 
ism. In England, he again met with the priest 
Thangbrand, who had been compelled to leave his 
country, for having slam in single combat 4 man of 
superior rank. Olof took him along to Norway, in 
the capacity of a court clergyman. No good could 
be eipected to result from his connection with a 
person of this character. Inclined of Ms own accord 
to employ violent measures for the destruction or 
paganism and the spread cf Christianity, he would * 
only be confirmed in this mistaken plan by Thing , 
brand's influence.* 

I On reaching Narwty> and taking ptmmma of #* 
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government, lie directed lib chief efforts towards the 
introduction of Christianity as the religion of the 
oonfttry. He everywhere destroyed the heathen 
temples, and invited ail desses of the people to sub- 
mit to baptism. Where kindness failed in gaining 
converts, he had recourse to cruelty. His plans, 
however, for the Christbnbation of lib subjects, 
were ent short in the year 1000 by his death, which 
took place in a war against the united powers of 
Denmark and Sweden. Norway now passed into j 
die hands of foreign rulers, who, though favourable 
to Christianity, took no active measures for planting 
the Christian church in their newly acquired terri- 
tory, and the pagan party once more restored the 
ancient ritea. But this state of matters was of short 
continuance. Olof the Thick, who delivered Norway 
from her foreign rulers, came into the country in 
1017, when already a decided Christian, with bisliojm 
and priests whom lie had brought with him from 
England. He resolved to force Christianity upon 
the people, and accordingly the obstinate and re- 
fractory were threatened with confiscation of their 
goods, and in some cases with death .itself. Many 
professed to yield through fear, and submitted to be 
baptised, but their conversion being pretended, not 
real, they continued secretly to practise their pagan 
ceremonies with as much seal and earnestness as i 
ever. In the province of Dalen, the idolaters were | 
headed by a powerful man named Gudbrand, who 
assembled the people and persuaded them that if 
they would only bring out a colossal statue of their 
great god Thor, 01 of and lus whole force would | 
melt away like wax. It was agreed to on both I 
tides, that each party should try the power of ite 
own god. The night preceding the meoting was 
spent by Olof in secret prayer. Next day the colos- 
sal image of Thor, adomed profusely with gold and 
silver, was drawn into the public place, where crowds 
of pagans gathered round tho Image. The king 
stationed beside himself Colbein, one of hb guard, a 
man of gigantic stature and great bodily , strength. 
Gudbrand commenced the proceedings by challeng- 
ing the Christiana to produce evidence of tlie power 
of their God, and pointing them to the colossal 
image of the mighty Thor. To thb boastful address 
Olof replied, taunting the pagans with wonhipping 
a blind and deaf god, and calling upon them to lift 
their eyes to heaven and behold the Christian’s God, 
as he revealed himself in the radiant light. At the 
utterance of these words, the son burst forth with 
the brightest effulgence, and at the same moment 
CoXbetn demolished the Idol with a single blow of a 
heavy mallet which ha carried in hb hand. The 
monster foil, crumbled into fragments, from which 
e^ agmatasultte^ mice, snakes, and beards. 

' Tb- mm produced ; a powerful eflfeot upon the 

at the attar futility of their idols. 

' the severity, however, with which Olof had con- 
AaeM hb ^ the way for the 


conquest of the oountiy by Canute, king of Denmark 
and England* The banished Olof returned, and 
raising an army composed wholly of Christiana, 
made arrangements for a new struggle. He fell 
mortally wounded in battle on the 29th of July 1033, 
a day which was universally observed as a festival 
by the people of the North in honour of Olof, whom 
they hesitated not to style a Christian martyr. Thb 
mouarch, whose memory was long held in the highest 
estimation, had laboured seakmsly for the spread of 
Christianity not only in Norway, but also in the 
islands peopled by Norwegian colonies, such as Ice* 
laud, the Oreadea, and the Faroe Islands. Hb short 
roign wss, in fact, wholly devoted to the propaga- 
tion of the now faith, by means the most revolting 
to humanity. His general practice was to enter i 
district at the head of a powerful army, summon a 
council or Thing, as it was called, and give the peo» 
pie the alternative of fighting with him, or of being 
baptized. Most of them preferred linptism to the 
risk of fighting with an enemy so well prepared for 
the combat, and thus a large number made a nomi- 
nal profession of Christianity. 

Ever siucedhe light of Christianity had dawned 
on Scandinavia, a general desire prevailed among the 
people to visit the Holy Land. Several of the Nor- 
wegian kings and princes ltad made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and during tho reign of Mag- 
nus Barfocd, a chieftain named Skopte equipped a 
squadron of five vessels, and set sail, accompanied 
by hb three sons, for Palestine, but died at Rome, 
where he had stopped to perform his devotions. The 
expedition was continued by hb sous, none of whom, 
however, survived the journey. The fame of ihb 
exploit and the marvellous tales of other pilgrims, 
led Sigurd, king of Norway, to undertake a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. Fired with a love of wild adven- 
ture. and an avaricious desire of plunder, the royal 
pilgrim set out with a fleet of sixty vpsseb, sur- 
mounted with the sacred banner of the cross, and 
manned with several thousand followers. After win- 
tering in England, where they were hospitably treat- 
ed by Henry 1., the Norwegian crusaders proceeded 
on their voyage, and after encountering pirates, 
plundering various places, and barbarously murder- 
ing tribes of people who refused to become Chris- 
tians, they paid the accustomed visit to Jerusalem and 
the other holy places. Sigurd, on hb return home, 
was solicited by the king of Denmark to join him 
in an attack upon the inhabitants of Smaland, who, 
after being nominally converted to Christianity, had 
relapsed into idolatry, and put to death the Christian 
missionaries. The king of Norway responded to the 
invitation, and passing into the Baltic punished the 
revolted pagans, and , returned to hb country bdffl 
with booty. After a reign of twenty-aeveo years 
Sigurd died hi 1130. 

From thb period Norway became for more than * 
century a prey to barbarous and destiniriffl 
wan. In the midst of these internal commotions 
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Cardinal AlUmo, hii Englishman by birth, and after- 
ward* known as Pope Adrian IV., arrived in Nor- 
way as legate from the Romish see. The chief 
object of his mission was to render the kingdom 
ecclesiastically independent of the authority of the 
archbishop of Lund— an arrangement which was 
earnestly desired by the Norwegian kings. An 
archiepiscopAl see was accordingly erected at Trond- 
heim, and endowed with authority, not only over 
Norway, but also over the Norwegian colonies. Re- 
joicing in their spiritual independence, the people 
readily consented to pay the accustomed tribute of 
Peter's pence to Rome, but they strenuously resisted 
the attempt made by the Pope's legate to insist up- 
on the celibacy of the clergy. “ In various other 
things," says Snorro, “ the papal legate reformed the 
manners and customs of the nations during his stay, 
so that there never came to this land a stranger 
who was mors honoured aud beloved both by princes 
and people.** 

The church of Norway had now accepted a me- 
tropolitan at the bands of the Pope of Rome, and 
this acknowledgment of subjection to the Romish 
see was soon followed by other concessions which 
seriously compromised the liberties of the country. 
The ambitious prelate, who now oocupied the see of 
Trondheim, was desirous of adopting every expe- 
dient to add to the influence and authority of the 
primacy. With this view fie succeeded in bringing 
it about that the realm was hereafter to be held as a 
lief of St. Olof, the superior lord being represented 
by the arohbishops of Trondheim, whose consent was 
made indispensable to the filling of the vacant throne. 
On the demise of the reigning king the crown was 
to be religiously offered to St. Olof, in the cathedral 
where his relics were deposited, by the bishops, ab- 
bots, and twelve chieftains from each diocese, who 
were to nominate the successor with the advice and 
consent of their primate. Thus taking advantage of 
the incessant contentions for the sovereignty by 
which the country was agitated and disturbed, the 
Romish primate secured for the see of Trondheim a 
perpetual control over the future choice of the Nor- 
wegian monarch*. The crown was now declared an 
ecclesiastical fief, and the government almost con- 
verted into a hierarchy. 

A young adventurer named Sverre seised on the 
crown of Norway, and his title was ratified by the 
sword as wen as by the general acquiescence of the 
nation. The primate, however, refused to perform 
the usual ceremony of coronation, and fearing the roy- 
al displeasure, fled to Denmark. Thence he trans- 
mitted an appeal to Rome, in consequence of which 
the Pope launched the thunders of the Vatican against 
Sverre, threatening him with excommunioatioA un- 
less he instantly desisted from his hostile measures 
against the primate. The sovereign having been fcdu- < 
cated forthe priesthood, was well Allied both in canon 
Wb and he found no difficulty, 

werefore, \n showing both from Scripture and the 


decrees of councils, that the Pope had no right to 
interfere in such disputes between kings and theft 
subjects. Anxious for peace, however, Sverre ap- 
plied for a papal legate to perform the ceremony *» 
his coronation, but was refused. The king was in 
dignant at this proceeding on the part of Rome, and 
reproaching the Romish ambassador with duplicity, 
ordered him forthwith to leave his dominions. Aa 
a last resource the enraged monarch summoned to- 
gether the prelates, and caused himself to be crowned 
by Bishop Nicholas, who had been elected through 
his influence; but the proceeding was condemned 
by Pope Alexander III., who excommunicated both 
the royal and the clerical offender. Deputies were 
soon after despatched to Rome, who succeeded in 
obtaining a papal absolution for the king; but on 
their return they were detained in Denmark, where 
they suddenly died, having previously pledged the 
papal bull to raise money for the payment of their 
expenses. The important document thus found its 
way into the bands of Sverre, who read it publicly 
in the cathedral of Trondheim, alleging that the de- 
puties had been poisoned by his enemies. 

The whole transaction seemed not a little suspi- 
cious; the Norwegian king was chaiged by the 
Pope with having forged the bull, and procured the 
death of the messengers ; and on the ground of this 
accusation the kingdom was hud under an interdict, 
the churches were ordered to be shut, and the sacra- 
ments forbidden to be dispensed. Bishop Nicholas 
now abandoned the king, whose cause he had so 
warmly espoused, fled to the primate in Denmark, 
and there raising a considerable army invaded Nor- 
way, but Sverre, aided by a body of troops sent from 
England by King John, succeeded in defeating the 
rebels. The king did not long survive this victory, 
but worn out by the harassing contests to which for 
a quarter of a century he had been subjected, he was 
cut off at the age of fifty-one. 

It had for a long time been the evident tendency 
of the government of Norway to assume the form of 
a sacerdotal and feudal aristocracy. This tendency 
however, was arrested to some extent by the first 
princes of the house of Sverre, who asserted the 
rights of the monarch against the encroachments ot 
the clergy and the nobles. Bat it was more difficult 
to contend with the Romish see, which has often been 
able to accomplish more by secret maghinetioiie 
than in open warfare. While affecting to renounce 
the right with which the archbishop of Trondheim 
had been invested of controlling the oboiee of the 
monarch on every vacancy, the papal church induced 
the crown to confirm the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
prelates with all the eccle s ias t i c al endowment!, even 
to the exclusion of 1 ay founders from their rights 
of patronage. The prelates were allowed to coin 
money, end maintain a regular body-guard of one 


hundred umi mm for the anhblilu)p,andfittty ft* 
each bishop. One concession was followed by qa* 
other, and the archbishop of Trondheim, taking „ 
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advantage of the youth and inexperience of Erik, 
eon of Magnus Hakonson, who ascended the throne 
at the age of thirteen, extorted from him at his 
coronation an oath, that he would render the church 
independent of the secular authority. Having gained 
this point, the artful primate proceeded to act upon 
it by publishing an edict imposing new fines for 
offences against the canons of the church. The 
king's advisers refused to sanction this bold step 
taken by the primate; and to vindicate his spiritual 
authority, he excommunicated the royal counsellors. 
The king in turn banished the primate, who forth- 
with set out for Rome to lay his case before the 
Pope. When on his way home again he died in 
Sweden, and his successor having acknowledged 
himself the vassal of Erik, the contest was termi- 
nated, and the pretensions of the clergy reduced 
within more reasonable limits. 

In the commencement of the fifteenth century the 
three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were united under one sovereign, and this union of 
Calmar, as it was called, existed nominally at leant 
from 1397 to 1523, during which long period there was 
an incessant struggle for superiority between the 
crown and the clergy. So harassing were the re- 
peated encroachments of the Romish hierarchy, that 
the Reformation was gladly welcomed as likely to 
weaken the power and abridge the prerogatives of 
the Popes. Many of the Norwegian youth had 
studied at Wittemberg and other German univer- 
sities, where they had imbibed the doctrines and 
principles of the Reformers, and on their return 
home they found both rulers and people ready to 
embraoe the reformed faith. But what tended 
chiefly to facilitate the progress of the Reformation 
in Norway was the election of Christian III. to the 
throne by the lay aristocracy of the kingdom. Hav- 
ing himself been educated in the Protestant faith, 
his accession was violently opposed by the arch- 
bishop of Trondheim and the other Romish prelates. 
The seal of the monarch, however, was only quick- 
ened the more by the opposition of the clergy, and 
he resolved to introduce the reformed worship as the 
religion of the state. “A recess was accordingly 
passed and signed by more than four hundred nobles, 
with the deputies of the commons, providing, 1. 
That the temporal and spiritual power of the bishops 
should be for ever taken away, and the administra- 
tion of their dioceses confided to learned men of the 
reformed faith, under the title of superintendents. 
2* That the castles, manors, and other lands belong- 
ing to the prelates and monasteries, should be an- 
nexed to the mown. A That their religious houses 
who old be reformed; the regular clergy who might 
, not choose to be eeeulariied, to be allowed to remain 
'fa their tespetfiv* tlmatens, upon condition that 
tfagF ahould hear the word of God, lead edifying 
finest and that their surplus revenues should be de- 
vofadtotf* support of hospitals and other deemo- 
eatsdifafament*. 4. That the rights of lav 


patronage should be preserved; the clergy to exact 
from the peasants only their regular tithe, one-third 
of which should be appropriated to the support o» 
the curate, one-third to the proprietor of the church, 
and the remainder to the king, for the use of the uni- 
versity and schools of learning. The king oonsulted 
Luther upon the manner of carrying this recess into 
effect, and by his advice, instead of secularising the 
church-property, he reserved a certain portion fo« 
the maintenance of the Protestant worship, and the 
purposes of education and charity ; but a large part 
of the ecclesiastical lands ultimately came into the 
possession of tho nobility, by successive grants from 
the crown. Tims fell the Romish hierarchy in Den- 
mark and Norway ; atid its destruction marked the 
epoch of the complete triumph of the lay aristocracy 
over the other ordots of the state, which they cou- 
tinuod to enjoy until the revolution of 16G0." 

The causo of the Reformation met with little op- 
position in Norway, but from the reign of Christian 
III. it continued to hold its ground, and todiffoso 
itself among all classes of the people with the most 
gratifying rapidity. The church was strictly Lu- 
theran, and though nominally episcopal, the bishops 
were vested only with the power of superintendents. 
Matters went on smoothly without the occurrence of 
any peculiar event to disturb the ordinary course of 
things. But towards the end of last century, a re- 
markable person arose, who has earned for himself 
the honourable appellation of the Norwegian Re- 
former. Hans Nielson Hauge, the person to whom 
we refer, was the son of a peasant, and bom near 
Frederickstadt in the year 1771. From his boyhood 
he manifested a serious disposition, often singing, 
while engaged in the labours of the field, portions of 
the psalms and hymns of the authorised Danish ver- 
sion, which are in current use in the Church of Nor 
way. One day in tho year 1796 , while he was work- 
ing in the held, and singing from the Danish psalm 
book the hymn beginning, "Jesus, thy sweet com- 
munion to taste," he felt himself all at once undergo 
a complete internal change, his heart and soul were 
lifted up to the Lord, he was without consciousness, 
and to use his own strong language, he was “ beside 
himself." From this moment he formed the resolu- 
tion to engage publicly in tho Lord’s service. He 
heard ss it were a voice saying to him, “ Thou shalt 
make known my name before men. Exhort them 
that they may be converted, and seek mo while I 
am to be found." He felt that thia inward call was 
from the Lord. Throwing aside therefore the spade 
and the plough, he entered upon the work of an 
evangelist, preaching the gospel from one end of 
Norway to the other. Everywhere he was gfaffl j 
welcomed and eagerly listened to* Through fas 
eloquent and powerful appeals many were aroused 
from a state of spiritual torpor, and led with flit 
most earnest anxiety to seek after the way of ato- 
nal life. 

While Hauge was thua labouring aeahtoly fa the 
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euue of Christ, a spirit of opposition arose which 
exposed him to much annoyance and trouble. Sev- 
eral times he was rudely seized when preaching, and 
committed to prison, but was always speedily liber- 
ated. And in addition to occasional persecution 
from without, he was also liable to frequent fits of 
mental depression and discouragement. Still he 
continued to preach the gospel both in season and 
out of season. Nor did he limit lus labours to 
preaching ; he wrote also numorous treatises on re- 
ligious subjects, which became exceedingly popular, 
and were well fitted from the simplicity of their lan- 
guage, and the devotional spirit by which they were 
pervaded, not only to enlighten the minds, but to 
affect the hearts of his followers. While thus un- 
wearied in preaching and writing for the good of 
souls, he earned a subsistence for himself by follow- 
ing the occupation of a merchant or storekeeper in 
Bergen, and by diligence, prudence, and economy, 
ho realized a tolerable income. 

An intelligent writer, who himself travelled in 
Norway in 1829, gives the following description of 
Hauge’s career as a reformer: tl Hauge was not a 
dissenter from the established Lutheran church of 
Norway. Neither in his preaching nor his writings 
did lie teach any difference of doctrine. He enforced 
purer views of Christian morality, while he taught at 
the same time the doctrines of the church. lie 
called for no cliange of opinion or of established 
faith, but for better lives and more Christian prac- 
tice among both clergy and laity. And he taught 
only the doctrines of the church, casting out tho 
fables and wicked imaginings of men — lifting up his 
voice against the coldness, the selfishness, the world- 
liness, and the scepticism of the deigy — for even 
into Norway neology had made its way, though it 
has never had such a hold upon the whole church 
as in the sister country, Denmark. His followers 
called themselves Upwackte — awakened , and es- 
teemed themselves members of the Congregation 
of Saints. But they never called themselves, nor 
were esteemed, dissenters ; they professed the doc- 
trines of the church — from the sinful slumbers and 
negligence of which they had come out and separ- 
ated themselves. They met, it is true, to hear their 
favourite preacher, and occasionally by themselves 
for religions purposes in the open air, or in private 
dwellings, but they did not on tluit account with- 
draw themselves from the communion of the church. 
They were, and are in fact, a kind of Methodists, 
such as tire Methodists were before they constituted 
themselves a separate body, with separate places of 
worship. At tlie same time, it is probable that had 
circumstances been favourable, they might have 
become a regular dissenting body. Had the law* 
and circumstances of Norway been such as those, 
of England and Scotland when Wesley andErafctne 
laid the foundation of the two leading sects in these 
countries, the Haugeaner— for by this name they 
are generally distinguished in Norway— had proba- 


bly long ago separated from the church. 'But the 
law forbids the establishment of conventicles, end 
though it did not, the Norwegians are too poor tc 
support any dissenting clergy. 

“ But though the law expressly forbids the disse- 
mination of strange opinions, yet the paternal gov 
eminent of Denmark showed much lenity towards 
the reformer and his followers. Thongh much spo- 
ken against, yet to those who could see through the 
mists of prejudice, it was evident he was doing much 
good — at once awakening the people and arousing 
the clergy. But enthusiasm is not suited to every 
mind, and where sound discretion is wanting, none 
but evil consequences can follow its manifesta- 
tion. Hauge had stirred up many men, and while 
he had awakened seal, he had failed in impart 
ing knowledge enough to direct it. His follow- 
ers broke out into most ridiculous and sinful ex 
cesses, and tho blame of all was naturally thrown 
upon him. In 1894 he visited a meeting of the 
brethren at Cliristiansfeldt, and he found there that 
he could not stop the stone he had set in motion 
— he could still impart to it new velocity, but he 
could not restrain its aberrations. The extravagance 
to which he was there a witness, and the reports 
wliicli reached him from other quarters, probably 
contributed more to chasten his own enthusiasm, and 
to lead liim to the adoption of more prudent and 
less exciting means of reformation, than the legal 
measures which were speedily instituted against 
him. 

“Among the more extraordinary proceedings of 
his followers, were the methods they adopted for 
driving out the devil, the results of which were occa- 
sionally wounding, maiming, and death. Such ex- 
travagancies cannot appear incredible to those who 
have heai-d of the proceedings of the higher classes 
of Methodists no farther back than five-and-twenty 
or thirty years. The driving out of the devil was a 
familiar operation among them. It was He same in 
manner and kind with the delusion in Norway; it 
differed only in degree. 

“ But such outrages could not be permitted ; the 
conservation of the public peace, and of the lives of 
the people, called upon the government to interfere. 
Inquiries were instituted, and Hauge was arrested. 
This event took place in October 1804. The affair 
was delegated to an especial commission in Chris- 
tiana. The reformer could not be accused of any 
direct accession to the outrages of his follower*; but 
the prejudice was strong "against him, and he was 
arraigned upon two chargee : first, for bedding as- 
semblies for fiviai worship, without lawful appoint- 
ment; and, second, for teaching error, and contempt 
of the established instructors. Nine yean had elap- 
sed since he began hie career, during which he had 
suffered much, and ondermmemuch persecution. The 
natter was now tried and decided, and he was eon? 
doomed to herd labour In the fortresses for two 
years, afid to jay aU the expenses. This seatsose 
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mu afterwards commuted in the supreme court to a Christmas offerings, — and dues for marriages! chrit* 
be of a thousand dollars. tunings, and funerals, which are pretty high. These 

* With this decision euded the public life of Iiauge. are fi&r-prices as in Scotland! by which payments in 
AH persecution ceased) and his mind became calmer ; grain may be converted into money. In every pres* 
his continual anxiety, his itinerancies, and his preach* tegild there are several ferns, besides the glebe, 
Ings ceased. He lived peaceable, pious, and re* which belong to the living, and are let for a share ot 
•peeled by aH ; — a man of blameless life and uoim- the produce, or at a small yearly rent, and a fine at 
peaehable integrity. Though he no longer went each renewal. One of these is appropriated to the 
about preaching, be still kept up a dose communi- minister’s widow, as a kind of life-annuity. The 
cation with his followers; and he probably did as Norwegian clergy are a well-informed body of men, 
much real good during his retirement as during the possessing much influence over their flocks, con* 
years of his more active life. He confirmed by ad- scientious in the discharge of their duties, and diii- 
vice and example the lessons he had formerly taught ; gent in superintending the interests of education. 1 * 
and the great moral influence which his strenuous Since the separation of Norway from Denmark and 
preaching exercised upon the clevgy did not cease its annexation to Sweden, the Norwegian Chiu oh lias 
even with his death. He lived nearly twonty years continued to adhere to the constitution of the Danish 


after the period of his trial, and died so late as the 
24th of March 1824.** 

The effect of his labours as a Christian reformer 
is still felt in Norway. His followers, called after 
his name Haugeaner, are found in every part of the 
country, and form a body of men held in high esteem 
for their peaceable dispositions and theif pious lives. 
Remaining still in communion with the church, the 
influence of their example is extensively felt, and 
the effect upon tho religious character of the people 
at large is everywhere acknowledged to be of a most 
beneficial description. 

The political connexion which, ever since tho 
union of Calmer, had subsisted between Norway and 
Denmark, was brought to a dose in 1814, Berna- 
dotte, king of Sweden, having received Norway in 
compensation for the loss of Finland. The Norwe- 
gians complained loudly againBt this compulsory 
transference ; yet it was no small advantage which 
accrued from this change of political relations, that 
they regained the free constitution of which Den- 
mark had deprived them. The Norwegians are a 
noble people. In hospitality, benevolence, and in* 
corruptible integrity they are unrivalled. ^ Their 
love of country k strong; their simplicity patri- 
archal. The established religion is the Lutheran; 
and the form of church government episcopal. J ews 
are altogether prohibited from settling in Norway. 
“ The church establishment comprises, according 
to Thaarup, ft bishops, 49 deans, and about 417 pas- 
tors of churches and chapels. The seats of the 
episcopal sees are Christiania, Christiansand, Ber- 
gen, Trondheim, and Norrknd or Alstahoug ; the 
latter was erected about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and is only remarkable as bring the 
most northern!/ bishopric in Europe# There are 
ftftfi pttStogflds or parishes, many of them of lprge 
ext ent, containing from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
and requiring four or five separate churches or cha- 
pels. The incomes of iha bishops may be reckoned 
ribout 4,060 dotes (£880), and of the rural clergy 
Mm 990 to 1,609 (1170 to £340). The sources 
^oaai^kh“^^e derived am, a small assessment 
tfgmfe ia Sea qf tithe from each form,— Barter and 


Lutheran Church as settled by Christian V. in 1683, 
and also to the Danish ritual as laid down in 1686. 
But efforts liave been put forth from timo to time to 
get some alterations brought about. So recently as 
1857 thore was a proposal mado in the Storthing for 
the establishment of a parish council, consisting of 
the clergyman of tho parish and a certain number of 
laymen chosen from the communicants or members 
of the church. Hitherto the whole management of 
ecclesiastical matters belonged to the government, 
and in certain cases to the bishop or to the probst. 
The proposed alteration was only rejected by a small 
majority ; and will, in all probability, yot become the 
law of the land, thus admitting tho lay element into 
the government of the church. The election of 
Clergymen is vested, in the first instance, in the 
ecclesiastical minister of state, who, with the advice 
of the bishop, selects three candidates, from whom 
the king appoints one to the vacant parish. A 
bishop is elected by the probsts in the vacant bishop- 
ric, and the choice made must receive the royal 
sanction. The clergy consist of three orders, bishops, 
probsts, and priests, differing from each other not in 
rank, but in official duty. The priest is required to 
preach, to administer the sacraments, to dispense con- 
firmation, and to preside at tho board which in every 
parish manages the poor-fund. The probst, who k 
also a priest or clergyman of a parish, is bound, in 
addition to the discharge of his ordinary clerical du- 
ties, to make an annual visitation and inspection of 
the different parishes within his circuit, to examine 
the children in the different schools, and also the 
candidates for confirmation, to inspect the church 
records, and all the ecclesiastical affairs of the par- 
ish. Of all these things the probst must render a 
regular report every year to the bishop. The bish- 
ops, of whom there are five in Norway, are required 
to visit their bishoprics with the utmost regularity, 
but from the large number of parishes under the 
superintendence of each bishop, he can only ulrit 
the whole in the course of three years# At the 
visitation of the bishop all the children attending 
school assemble in church to be examined along 
with the candidates for confirmation, and thorn 
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young people who have been confirmed since the last 
visitation. 

The ceremony of confirmation ia performed in the 
Norwegian church by the minister of the pariah, 
once or twice a-year. The ordination of a clergy- 
man belongs exclusively to the bishop, but it is not 
considered as communicating any special gifts or 
graces. The induction of the priest or clergyman is 
performed by the probst. Students of theology, 
after attending a university for a certain time, are 
allowed to preach, although they may not have 
completed their studies. The church of Norway 
combines with the holy ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper the practice of absolution. The power to 
absolve Is not considered to belong to the clergyman 
as an individual, but to be vested in the church in 
whose name the forgiveness of sins is pronounced. 
Absolution then, according to this view, is not a 
power given to the clergy, but to the church or body 
of believers which is represented by the clergy. 
Before the act of absolution a sermon is preached, 
the object of which is to prevent any other than 
true penitents from applying for absolution. The 
rite itself is thus performed. The penitents kneel 
before the altar, and the clergyman layiug his han ds 
on their heads, utters these words, “ I promise you 
the preoious forgiveness of all your sins, in the name 
of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. 1 ' Having received the absolution, the peni- 
tents retire to their seats, and a hymn is sung, at the 
dose of which the clergyman chants the words of 
the institution of the Holy Sapper, the congregation 
again kneeling before the altar, and now the ele- 
ments are distributed. 

Hie inner life of the Church of Norway has been 
not a little affected by the founding of the univer- 
sity at Christiania in 1611, and the separation of 
the country from Denmark in 1814. Before these 
two notod events, the clergy were uuiformly edu- 
cated at the university of Copenhagen, where Ger- 
man rationalism prevailed to a melancholy extent. 
Danes were frequently appointed to the pastoral 
chaige of parishes, to the great annoyance of the 
people, who were most unwilling to receive their 
ministrations. But from the time that the Norwe- 
gian students of theology had the privilege of attend- 
ing their own national university, a new life seemed 
to be infused into them, and from that era may be 
dated the dawn of a true spiritual light jn the church 
of Norway. Two excellent men, Hereleb and Ste- 
nereen, disciples of the celebrated Danish theologian 
Grundtvig, exercised a very favourable influence 
over the theological students. Hauge also, both by 
his sermons and his printed treatises, had done much 
to revive true religion among the people; and the 


have spread themselves over a great part of the 
country, and are recognised, wherever they are 
found, as a .quiet, inoffensive, pious people. 

It is an important feature in the Norwegian church 


at the present time, that a huge number of both the 
clergy and laity are disciples of the Danish thecdo- 
gian Grundtvig, and hence receive the name at 
Grundhripkm. Not that they are dissenters from 
the Lutheran church, but they entertain peculiar 
opinions on several points of doctrine, somewhat 
analogous to those of the High Churchmen in the 
Church of England. They hold, for example, that 
the act of ordination conveys peculiar gifts and 
graces, and hence maintain very strong views as to 
the eacredness of the clergy as distinguished from 
the laity. They hold high opinions as to the value 
of tradition, and attach a very great importance to 
the Apostles 1 Creed, which they regard as inspired. 
In regard to many portions of Scripture, they are 
doubtful as to their inspiration, but they have no 
doubt os to the inspiration of the Creed, and that It 
contains enough for our salvation. Accordingly, 
they are accustomed to address to the people such 
words as these, “ Believe in the words in which you 
are baptized ; if you do, your soul is saved. 11 They 
consider the Bible a useful, and even a necessary 
book for the clergy ; but a dangerous book for lay- 
men. They hold a very singular opinion as to the 
importance of “ the living words, 11 and maintain that 
the word preached has quite a different effect from 
the word read. They even go so far as to declare 
that faith cannot pouibly come by reading, and must 
come by hearing, referring in proof of their state- 
ment to Rom. x. 14. Even in the schools which 
happen to be in charge of Grundtvigians, we find this 
principle carried into operation, everything what- 
ever being taught by the living voice of a school- 
master, and not by a written book. Grundtvig, the 
founder of this class of theologians, is still alive, re- 
siding at Copenhagen, and officiating as preacher in 
an hospital for old women. He is the head of a 
large body of disciples, not only in Norway, but to a 
still greater extent in Denmark. Many of the most 
learned clergymen in both countries belong to this 
school, though not all of them carrying their opinions 
so far as the old poet and enthusiast Grundtvig 
himself. The veteran theologian, now upwards <3 
seventy years of age, is still in the foil vigour of his 
intellectual powers, and edits with great freshness 
and energy a weekly paper, in which he advocates 
his peculiar opinions with the most remarkable suc- 
cess. Grundtvig, along with the excellent Bishop 
Munster of Copenhagen, has done great service to 
the cause of truth by his able assaults upon the Ra- 
tionalism of Germany. 

NOTARICON, one of the three principal branches 
of the literal Cabbala (which see), it Is a term 
borrowed from the Romans, among whom the note* 
rii, notaries, or short-hand writers, were accustomed 
to use single letters to signify whole words. Nota- 
ricon, among the Osbbalistio Jews, k twofold: 
sometimes one word k formed from the initial or 
final letters of two or mere words; and aomstkres 
the letters of one word are taken as the iuitkk of sa 
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many other words, and the words bo collected ere 
deemed frithful expositions of some of the meanings 
of a particular text. Thus in Deut. xxx. 12, Moses 
asks, “Who shall go up for as to heaven ?" The 
initial letters of the original words form the Ilebrew 
word for circumcision, and the final letters compose 
the word Jehovah. Hence it is inferred that God 
gave circumcision as the way to heaven. 

NOTARY, the term used in the ancient Christian 
church to denote the scribe or secretary of a deli* 
berative assembly, or the clerk of a court. It was 
particularly his duty to record the protocol of sy- 
nods, and the doings of councils. He was also re- 
quired to write the memoirs of such as suffered 
martyrdom. The Notary frequently acted the part 
of a modem secretary of legation, and was often 
employed by bishops and patriarchs in exercising 
supervision over remote parts of their dioceses. 
Notaries were sometimes engaged to write down tlio 
discourse# of some of the most eloquent and famous 
preachers. In this way many of the sermons of St. 
Chrysostom were preserved. The term Notary was 
used in the ninth century to denote special officers 
among the Paulicians (which see), who seem to 
have been employed in transcribing those original 
documents which served as sources of knowledge to 
the sect. “It was a principle, 1 ’ Neander tells us, 
“with the Paulicians , that all might be enabled, 
under the immediate illumination of the Divine 
Spirit, to draw knowledge from the pure fountain of 
Christ’s own doctrine; and the interpretation of 
Scripture was probably one of the duties of these 
Notaries or writers.” 

NOTUS. See Auster. 

NOVATIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the third century, deriving its name from Novatian, 

presbyter in the church at Rome, who held stroug 
views on the subject of church discipline. This 
mao, who liad acquired celebrity as a theological 
writer, maintained that such as had fallen into the 
more heinous sins, and especially those' Who had 
denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
eever to be admitted again into the fellowship of the 
church. The prevailing opinion, however, which 
was shared by Cornelius, a man of great influence, 
was in favour of a more lenient course. Accord- 
ingly, in A* D. 260, when it was proposed to elect 
Cornelius bishop of Rome, it was strenuously op- 
posed by Novatian. Cornelius, however, was cho- 
ma, and Novatian withdrew from communion with 
Jm. In the following year a council was held at 
Rome, when Novatian was excommunicated along 
with all who adhered to him. Tins led to a schism, 
and through the active influence of Novato*, a fires- 
hyter of Carthage, who had fled to Borne during the 
tea of flUs controversy, Novatian was compelled by 
teterigr to accept the office of bishop in opposition 
|wOoeneBna» 
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cases of dispute, sought to secure ou their side the 
verdict of the great metropolitan churches at Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Carthage, and both sent dele 
gates to these communities. The Novatian schism 
was founded on two points, tlie first relating to tite 
lawfulness or unlawfuluess of readmitting heinoue 
transgressors, even though professedly penitent, to 
ehurch fellowship ; and the second relating to tlie 
question, What constitutes the idea and essence of a 
true church ? On the first point the Novatians held, 
that the church has no right to grant absolution to 
Any one who by mortal sin has trifled away the par- 
don obtained for him by Christ, and appropriated to 
him by baptism. With regard to the second point, 
the Novatians maintained that one of the essential 
marks of a true church being purity and holiness, 
every church which tolerated in its bosom, or read- 
mitted within its communion heinous transgressors, 
had, by that very act, forfeited the name and the 
privileges of a true Christian church. Ilenoe the 
Novatians, regarding themselves as the only pure 
church, called themselves Catharists or Cathari, pure. 
In accordance with their peculiar views they insisted 
on baptizing anew those Christians who joined their 
communion. The milder view of church discipline 
obtained the ascendency, and the Novatians, though 
they continued to flourish for a long time in differ- 
ent parts of Christendom, disappeared in the sixth 
century. 

NOVENA, a term used in the Church of Rome to 
denote nine days spent in devotional exorcises on 
any special occasion. 

NOVENDTALE (Lat. novem , nine, and dies, a 
day), a festival lasting for nine days, celebrated 
among tlie ancient Romans, when stones fell from 
heaven. It was first instituted by Tiillus Jlostilius. 
The word was also applied to the sacrifice which was 
offered among the Romans at the close of the nine 
days devoted to mourning and the solemnities con- 
nected with the dead. The heathen practice now 
referred to, with the exception of the sacrifices, 
seems to have been continued long after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Augustine speaks of some 
in his time who observed a novendials in relation to 
their dead, which he thinks ought to be forbidden aa 
being merely a heathen custom. 

NOVENSILES DEI, nine gods alleged to have 
belonged to the ancient Etruscans, and to have been 

I allowed by Jupiter to hurl his thunder. The name 

; seems to have been afterwards employed among the 
Romans to denote those gods who were introduced 
at Rome from any place which had been conquered. 

NOVICE, one who has entered a religious house, 
but not yet taken the vow. 

| NOVITIATE, the time spent in a monastery or 
nunnery by way of trial before taking the voir* 

NOVTTIOLI, a name applied by TertuDfaii to 
Catechumens (which see), because they ware just 
entering upon that state which made them Saadi 
datee for eternal Kfo. 
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NOVOJENTZI, a sect of dissenters from the 
Russo-Greek Church (which see), who are strong- 
ly in fhvour of marriage in opposition to those who 
prefer a life of celibacy 
NOX. See Nyx. 

NUDIPEDALIA (Let. nudut, bare, and pto } 
pedis, a foot), a procession and ceremonies observed 
at Rome in case of drought, in which the worshippers 
walked with bare feet in token of mourning and hu- 
miliation before the gods. This practice was fol- 
lowed at Rome in the worship of Cybde, and seems 
also to have been adopted in the worship of Isis. 

NULLATENENSES (Lat. mUatcnus , nowhere), 
an epithet applied to bishops, according to some ec- 
clesiastical writers, who were ordained over no par- 
ticular charge, but with a general authority to preach 
the gospel whenever they had it in their power. 
Such bishops were very rare in the primitive church. 

NUMEUIA, a goddess among the ancient Ro- 
mans who was wont to bo invoked by women in 
childbirth 

NUN, a female secluded from the world in a nun- 
nery under a vow of perpetual chastity. The age 
at which novices may make their profession differs 
in different countries, but the rule laid down by the 
council of Trent only requires that the party should 
oe of the age of sixteen, and that no females should 
take the veil without previous examination by the 
Dishop. The following description of the ceremo- 
nial of a novice taking the vows is from the pen of 
an eye-witness of the scene as it took place in 
Rome: “By particular favour we had been fur- 
nished with billets for the best seats, and, after 
waiting about half an hour, two footmen in rich 
liveries made way for the young countess, who en- 
tered the crowded church in full dress, her dark hair 
bhizing with diamonds. Supported by her mother . 
she advanced to the altar. The officiating priest was 
the Cardinal Vicario, a tine-looking old man; the 
discourse from the pulpit was pronounced by a Do- 
minican monk, who addressed her as the affianced 
spouse of Christ, — a saint on earth, one who had 
renounced the vanities of the world for a foretaste of 
the joys of heaven. 

“The sermon ended, the lovely victim herself, 
kneeling before the altar at the feet of the Cardinal, 
solemnly abjured that world whose pleasures and 
affections she seemed so well calculated to eqjoy, 
and pronounced those vows which severed her from 
them for ever. 

“As her voice, in soft recitative, chaunted these 
fatal words, I believe there was scarcely an eye in 
the whole of that vast chnreh unmoistened by tears. 

“The diamonds that sparkled in her dark hair 
were taken off, and her long and beaotifal tresses 
fell luxuriantly down her shoulders. 

“The grate that was to entomb Iter was opened. , 
The abbess and her black train of nuns appeared. 
Their choral voices chaunted aatrain of wetaom0« It 
said, or seemed to say — * Bister spirit, come away 1* 


She renounced her name and title, adopted a new 
appellation, received the solemn benediction of the 
Cardinal, and the last embraces of her weeping 
friends, and passed into that bourne from whence 
she was never to return 

“ A pannel behind the high altar now opened, and 
she appeared at the grate again. Here she was de- 
spoiled of her ornaments and her splendid attire, her 
beautiful hair was mercilessly severed from her head 
by the fatal shears of the sisters, and they hastened 
to invest her with the sober robes of the nun — the 
white coif and the noviciate veil. 

“Throughout the whole ceremony she showed 
great calmness and firmness ; and it was not till all 
was over that her eyes were moistened with tears of 
natural emotion. She afterwards appeared at the lit- 
tle postern -gate of the convent, to receive the sym- 
pathy, and praise, and congratulations of all her 
friends and acquaintances, nay, even of strangen, 
all of whom are expected to pay their compliments 
to the new spouse of heaven ” 

The description now given refers to the first pro- 
fession of a nun on the taking of the white veil, a 
step which forms the commencement of the novi- 
ciate or year of trial, And is not irrevocable. But 
the profession properly so called, or the taking of 
the black veil, is the conclusion of the noviciate, and 
the commencement of the regular life of the pro 
fessed nun. When once this ceremony has been 
gone through, the step, both in the eye of the Ro- 
mish church and in the eye of the civil law in Roman 
Catholic countries, is beyond recall. The individual 
who has taken the black veil is a recluse for life, 
and can only be released from her vow by death The 
ceremony which thus seals the nun's doom for life is 
attended, of courso, with peculiar solemnity and in- 
terest. We give a graphic account of it from the 
pen of the Rev. Hobart Seymour as contained in his 
‘ Pilgrimage to Rome :* “ There was mass celebrated 
on the occasion for a small congregation ; the three 
priests were robed in cloth of gold; their vestments 
were singularly rich, there being nothing visible but 
gold. Beyond this, there was nothing remarkable 
but the age of the officiating priest. His two assist- 
ants were men of about thirty-five years of age, 
while be himself was not more than twenty-five; 
He was a fine young mao, and seemed deeply im- 
pressed with the awful mysteries in which ha was 
engaged. If the destined nun had been the dear mid 
cherished idol of his heart of hearts from hie first 
love till this moment, he. could not have shown 
deeper or more devotional feelings ; and I could not 
but e fee] prepossessed by his manner; though I 
thought h strange, that one so young in yean should 
have been selected on so public an occasion for the 
chaplaincy oTa nunnery. 

“The mast ended; the priests retired; the oar 
dinal arrived. The moment he was announced at 
at the doom of if* chapel, the novice, who woe 
about to assume the black veil, appeared asbya 
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•bade am the altar. To understand this it is 
. MONW 7 to observe, that the picture over the altar 
trae removed, and there appeared a grating behind 
it ; it proved an opening to an inner chapel within 
the interior of tho monastery. This, I confess, did 
startle me a little, it showed that these sacred pic- 
tures are sometimes secret doors, the very lest 
things that should be desired in a nunnery ; it sug- 
gested strange thoughts. At this grating, however, 
there knelt a living novioe, a young female of about 
' eighteen; she was dressed as a novice; the white 
veil was thrown back ; her face was open to view ; 
she held 6 lighted candle in one hand ; she had a 
black crucifix with a white figure on her other arm ; 
her eyes were fixed tmmoveably on this crucifix. 
And as she knelt in that elevated place above the 
altar, visible to every eye, a living nun in all the 
reality of flesh and blood, In the fulness of youth, 
instead of the mere pictured representation usually 
presented there— as she then knelt with her veil, 
hor candle, her crucifix, and all the perspective of an 
inner chapel behind her, with its groined roof, and 
its adorned and crimson hangings in the distance — 
as she there knelt to take the great and final step, 
which nothing but death could ever retrace, she be- 
came the object of universal sympathy, and the con- 
tre on which every eye was turned. 

tl The cardinal entered— -passed to the altar— made 
his private devotions, and, taking no more notice of 
the novice kneeling over the altar, than if she were the 
mere picture usually there, he seated himself, while 
his attendants stripped him of his cardinal's robe 
of scarlet, as is usual, and proceeded in the presence 
of the congregation to rol>e him in his episcopal 
vestments. He soon appeared with the mitre upon 
his brow, his shepherd's crook in his hand, and his 
whole person enveloped In silver tissue set off by 
trimmings and (ringings of gold. He sat with his 
back to the altar. 

u After the Cardinal had thus completed fyis toilet 
in the presence of the congregation, the cbnfessor of 
the monastery approached him— kissed his hand— 
took a chair, and seating himself, addressed the 
novioe on the stop she was about to take. He told 
her it was meritorious— that by it she was about to 
be wedded to her most loved and loving husband 
whom rite had chosen, even to Jesus Christ— that 
in taking tills step she was preserving her virgin 
state, making herself like the angels of heaven— and 
that when she died she would be worthy of Para- 
dise. The whole address seemed that of a kindly - 
natared man, very much like the amiable, warm- 
hearted father of a family; but going throughout on 
‘ the assumption that the interior of a nunnery was the 
/f%;spot in <w creation where female innocence 
jKM jnimy .cot^st oe praserveci« xxewas apparently . 
• men of quiet mind, and M of good nstioe aim 
fMjhmov. Be seemed under forty years of age, 
end omideving he was younger than tnysri^ and 
. I thought hhn rather too 


young to be the confessor of a nunnery. St. Paul 
recommends us to < provide things honest in the sight 
of all men.' 

“ After this address, the Cardinal knelt and prayed. 
The novice rose from her knees and disappeared 
The ohoir executed some fine music end ringing 
The Cardinal chanted some petitions* The choir 
chanted some responses. The Cardinal then again 
knelt and offered a long prayer. 

“As he was uttering the concluding words of his 
prayer, there mingled with his voiee the tones of 
distant music. It came from the depths of the mo- 
nastery, where the sisterhood commenced some 
chant that at first was softened and sweetened by 
distance, and then slowly grew loud and more loud 
as the nuns moved through the interior chapel. 
From the position where I stood, I could see all the 
upper but not the lower port of this riiapel. I waa 
able also to see the crucifix and other decorations 
over its altar, but not boing able to see the lower 
part of the chapol I could not look on the nuns, but 
was obliged to content myself by listening to their 
voices as they sung some litany, and slowly ap- 
proached us. The effect of this was Very pleasing, 
jKsrhaps the more so from tho voices being the 
voices of the unseen and unknown, over whose story 
there hangs and will hang a veil of mystery forever. 
They approached the l>ack of the altar of the chapel 
where we were assembled. Immediately the novice 
appeared again over the altar, her white veil or shawl 
flung back and drooping on her shoulders, her left 
arm supporting a crucifix, her right hand grasping a 
lighted candle. She knelt as before, as still and 
motionless as if she were no more than the picture, 
whose place she occupied. Beside hor stood two 
nuns, one on each side, concealed or rather intended 
to be concealed from view. They wore the black 
veil. She then chanted a few words. The bishop 
rose, and he and the novice then chanted some ques- 
tions and answers which I could not understand. 
She then disappeared, and again appeared at a side- 
door, where the Cardinal approached, spoke to her, 
touched her, sprinkled holy water and returned to 
his place. The priests and officials crowded around 
the Cardinal and novice, so that it was impossible to 
see, and all was uttered in a tone so low that it was 
impossible to hear. The whole time did not exceed 
two or three minutes, when she again presented her- 
self on her knees at the grating over tlie altar, no 
longer a novice in the white veil, but a nun to the 
black veil — a recluse and prisoner for life 1 
u After kneeling for a moment she uttered a few 
words In a low tone, so that 1 could not catch their 
import. The Cardinal. immediately rose and chanted 
certain short orisons or petitions, whioh^wer* re- 
sponded to by the nuns. He chanted to ills octet 
and they in the inner chapeL This was succeeded 
by some music; during the continuance of which, 
the Cardinal knelt before the altar, and the nun 
above it. At its conclusion the Cardinal rose and 


re ad an address or exhortation, and immediately the 
scene was dianged. The two nuns, who had con- 
cealed themselves till now, presented themselves 
suddenly, standing one on each side of the kneeling 
nun. It was one of those scenes that lay hold of 
the imagination, and it had a striking effect. The 
two nans, veiled so closely that their own mothers, if 
present, could not have recognised them, placed a 
crown of gold upon the head of their new and kneel* 
in g companion. She, though wearing the black veil, 
had it thrown back, or rather so arranged as to leave 
her face open to view, falling from her head grace- 
fully upon her shoulders. Over this they placed the 
crown. It was composed of sprigs and wreaths of 
gold; it was light and elegant. They spoke not a 
word, but they placed the crown on her head with 
considerable care, sparing neither time nor trouble 
to make it sit well and becomingly. It was done, 
as these two nuns stood veiled, silent and motionless 

as the new recluse remained kneeling, holding a 
candle in one hand, having a crucifix resting on the 
other, her black voil parted so as to reveal her face, 
her crown of gold upon her head— as these tliree 
figures appeared at the grating, elevated above the 
altar bo that every eye could see them, and as the 
fatal reality pressed on the mind that from that mo- 
ment they were hopelessly immured for life, they 
presented a scene that will be remembered for ever 
by all who witnessed it. 

“ The service continued for a few moments longer. 
The Cardinal sprinkled some holy water towards the 
nun, offered a prayer and pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The two nuns withdrew their new sister into 
the recesses of the monastery, and the congregation 
dispersed.’ 1 

Nuns have been found in connection with other 
religions besides Romanism. In the commencement 
of Bndhism there was an order of female recluses. 
The first Budhist female admitted to profession was 
the foster-mother of Gotama Budha. It is proh&ble, 
however, in the opinion of Mr. Hardy, that this part 
of the Budhist system was at length discontinued. 
There are at present no female recluses in Ceylon. 
The priestesses or nuns in Burnish are called Thi- 
la$hen; they are far less numerous than the priests. 
They slianre their heads, and wear a garment of a 
particular form, generally of a white colour. They 
live in humble dwellings dose to the monasteries, 
and may quit their profession whenever they please. 
The nuns in Siam are less numerous than in Burnish. 
The none in Arracan are aaxd to be equal in number 
to the priests, have similar dresses, and are subjected 
to the same rules of discipline. In China the nuns 
have their heads entirely shaven, and their priudpsl 
garment is a loose flowing robe* Tlie Japanese nuns 
are called Bikuni (which see). They wear no parti- 
cular dices, but shave their heads, and com them 
with caps or hoods of black silk. They commonly 
have a shepherd’s rod or crook in their hands. 

Nuns are found in some of the undent religions* 


Among the followers of Pythagoras, there was an 
order of females, the dharge of whom was committed . 
to his daughter. The Druids admitted females into 
their sacred order. (Bee Druidesses.) The priest- 
esses of the Saxon goddess Frigga, who weans usually 
kings’ daughters, devoted themselves to perpetual 
virginity. 

At an early period in the history of the Christian 
church, virginity came to be unduly exalted, and 
from the writings of some of the fathers, it would 
appear that there were virgins who made an open 
profession of virginity before monasteries were 
erected for their reeeption, which was only in the 
fourth century. We And “ canonical virgins,” and 
“ virgins of the church,” recognised by Tertullian 
and Cyprian. The ecclesiastical virgins were com- 
monly enrolled in the canon or matrieula of the 
church, and they were distinguished from monastic 
virgins after monasteries came to be erected, by liv- 
ing privately in the houses of their parents, while 
the others lived in communities and upon their own 
labour. Hence it is evident that the nonnas or nuns 
of the first Ages were not confined to a cloister as in 
after times. At first they do not appear to have 
been bound by any speciid vow, but in the fourth 
and fifth centuries the censures of the church were 
passed with great severity against such professed 
virgins as afterwards married. No attempt, however, 
was made to deny the validity of such msrriages, the 
nun being simply excommunicated and subjected to 
penance, with the view of being restored to the com- 
munion of the chureh. The imperial laws forbade 
a virgin to be consecrated before the mature age of 
forty, and even if she married after her consecration 
at that age, the marriage was considered as valid. 

The consecration of a virgin in the ancient Chris 
tian church was performed by the bishop publicly 
in the church, by putting upon her the accustomed 
dress of sacred virgins. This seems to have con- 
sisted partly of a veil -of a peculiar description, 
different from the common veil. 

Optatus mentions a golden fillet or mitre as hav- 
ing been worn upon the head. It is also referred to 
by Eusebius under the name of a coronet. Various 
customs have since been introduced in connection 
with nuns in the Romish church, which were un- 
known in the case of virgins in the ancient Christian 
church, such as the tonsure, and the ceremony of a 
ring and a bracelet at their consecration. The 
persons of holy virgins were anciently accounted 
sacred; and severe laws were made against any that 
should presume to offer violence to them; banish- 
ment end proscription end death were the ordinary 
punishments of such offenders. Constantine main- 
tained the sacred virgins and widows at the public 
expense; and his mother Helena counted it an 
honour to wait upon them at her own table. The 
church assigned them also a share of the ecdesW " 
tied revenues, and set apart a particular place Art 
them in the Muse tit God 
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NUNC DIMITTIS (Lai. Now lettest thou dejMirt), 
a name given to tlie song of Simeon from the first 
words of it in Latin, “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace according to thy word, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” It apiiears to 
have been used in public worship, in very anoicnt 
times, as it is found in the Apostolical Constitutions* 
It is appointed to be used in the Kubnc of the 
Church of England after the second lesson at even- 
song. 

NUNCIO, an ambassador from the Pope to some 
Roman Catholic prince or state. Sometimes he is 
deputed to appear aa the Pope's representative at a 
congress or diplomatic assembly. In France he 
appears simply as an ambassador, but in other Rom- 
ish countries lie has a jurisdiction and may appoint 
Judges. See Legate. 

NUNDINA, an ancient Roman goddess, who took 
her name from the ninth day after children weie bom 

NUNDINA3, public fairs or markets held among 
the ancient Romans ever} ninth day. At first they 
were reckoned among the FfkijE (which see), but 
subsequently they were ranked by law among the 
Dies Fasti, foi the convenience of oountry people, 
that they might be enabled both to vend their wares 
in the public market, and to have their disputes set- 
tled by the Praetor. 

NUNNERY, a building appropriated to female 
recluses. Pachomiua was the first who, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, founded cloisters of 
nuns in Egypt, On the same footing as the confrater- 
nities of monks, which he founded at the same 
period. Before the death of this reputed originator 
of the monastic system, no fewer than 27,000 females 
in Egypt alone had adopted the monastic life. The 
first nunnery was established on the island of Ta- 
benna in the Nile, about a. d. 340. Such institu- 
tions abound in Roman Catholic countries, and 
peculiar sacredness is considered as attaching to the 
inmates. See Nun. 

NUPTIAL DEITIES, those gods hmong the 
ancient heathen nations which presided over mar- 
riage ceremonies. These included some of the most 
eminent as well as of the inferior divinities. J upiter, 
Juno, Venus, Diana, were reckoned so indispensable 
to the oelebmtion of all maniages, that none could 
oe solemnised without them. Besides these, several 
inferior gods and goddesses were worshipped on such 
occasions. Jugatinus joined the bride and bride- 
groom together in the yoke of matrimony; Domi- 
(tutus conducted the bride to the house of the bride- 
groom; Viriplaea reconciled hnsbsnds to their 
wives; Montana was invoked tliat the wife might 
never leave her husband, but abide with him Sn all 
eecesKons, whether in prosperity or adversity. 

NUFIXAUS, a surname of the goddess Juno as 
presiding over marriage solemnities. 


NUPTIAL RITES. See Mabbiagl. 

NU-VA, an ancient goddess among the Chinese, 
worshipped before the time of Oottfbcius. She pm* 
sided over the war of the natural elements, stilling 
the violence of storms, and establishing the authority 
of law. She caused the world to spring from tlie 
primitive chaos, and out of elemental confusion 
brought natural order. 

NYAYA (The), a system of philosophy among 
the Hindus, which, as its name imports, is essen- 
tially a system of Reasoning, though it is divided 
into two parts, the tiist treating of Physics, and the 
second of Metaphysics. The physical portion claims 
Kanada as its am hoi, and teaches the doetrine of 
atoms or Hints of matter, conceived to be without 
extent Tlie metaphysical portion, which is of a 
strictly dialectic character, is alleged to have beeu 
written by Gvtama Budhu. The text is a collection 
of aphorisms 01 stitras, divided into fivo books, con- 
taining an acute discussion of the principles whioli 
constitute proof; all that relates to the otyects ot 
proof; and what nmy be called the oiganisation of 
proofs. Thus in this Hindu system of reasoning, 
we And a classification of the principal objects of 
philosophical i»\estigation, and an exposition of the 
methods and processes of investigation, embracing 
the two terms of human knowledge, the objective 
and the subjective, or the objects of cognition, and 
the laws of the cognitive subject 

NYCTELIA (Or. nyx, night), a name sometimes 
applied to the I)ion y bi a (which see), as being cele- 
brated during the night 

NYMPH AS, a large class of inferior emale divi- 
nities among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They were the daughters of Zeus, and inhabited 
grottos, mountains, groves, riven*, and streams, over 
which they were believed to preside Those deities 
received names in Accordance with the department of 
nature which they represented. Thus the nymphs 
of the ocean were called Oceanides , those of the 
tiees Dryades , and so forth. The Nymphs were 
generally worshipped by tlie sacrifice of goats, lambs, 
milk, and oil. 

NYMPHABUM. See Canthahus. 

NYMPHAGOGUS, the attendant of the bride** * 
groom among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 
It was his duty to accompany the parties to the 
marriage ; to act as sponsor for them in tlieir vows ; 
to assist in the marriage ceremonies; to accompany 
the parties to the house of the bridegroom ; and to 
preside over and direct the festivities of the occa- 
sion. See Mabbiage. 

NYSABU8, a surname of Dionysus (which see). 

NYX, the goddess of night among the ancient 
Greeks, and termed Non among the indent Romans* 
She had her residence in Hades, was the 
] of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus 
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OAK-WORSIIIl\ TJie oak has in all ages been 
looked upon as tlie most important of the trees of 
the forest Groves of oak-trees were even in early 
tinios reckoned peculiarly appropriate places for the 
celebration of religious worship, and as we learn from 
Esek. vi. 13, they were likewise the scene of idola- 
trous practices. Among tho ancient Greeks, the 
oak, ae the noblest of trees, was sacred to Zeus, 
and among the Romans to Jupiter . Oak-worship, 
however, was one of the most remarkable pecu- 
liarities of the religion of the northern nations, 
Tho inhabitants of tho holy city of Kiew in Russia 
offered their sacrifices under a sacred oak, in their 
annual voyages to the Black Sea in the month of 
June. The oak was considered by the Hessians os 
the symbol and the abode of the gods. Winifred, 
the apostle of the Germans, cut down an enormous 
oak which was sacred to Thor, and such was the 
horror which the sacrilegious deed excited, that 
judgments were expected to fall from heaven upon 
the head of the impious missionary. " The gods of 
the ancient Prussians," says Mr. Gross, “ showed 
a decided predilection both for the oak and the lin- 
den. The ground upon which they stood was holy 
ground, and called Romowe. Under their ample 
shado the principal gods of the Prussians were wor- 
shipped. The most celebrated oak was at Romowe, 
in the country of the Natanges. Its trunk was of 
an extraordinary sise, and its branches ao dense and 
diffusive, that neither rain nor snow could penetrate 
through them. It is affirmed tliat its foliage en- 
joyed an amaranthine green, and that it afforded 
amulets to both man and beast, under the firm be- 
lief of. the former, at least, that thus employed, it 
would prove a sure preventive against every species 
of evil. The Romans, too, were groat admirers of 
this way of worship, and therefore had their Luci in 
most parts of the city." "As Jupiter," to quote 
from the same intelligent writer, "gave oracles by 
means of the oak, so the oaken crown was deemed a 
fit ornament to deck the majestic brow of the god, 
contemplated as Polieus, the king of the city. The 
origin of the oaken crown, as a symbol of Jupiter, is 
attributed by Plutarch to the admirable qualities of 
the oak. <It is the oak,' says he, 4 which, among 
the wild trees, bears the finest fruit, and which, 
aiuoug those tliat are cultivated, is the strongest 
Its fruit lias been used as food, and the houejMkw 
of its leaves drunk as mead. This sweet secaretioji 
of the oak was personified under the name of A 
nymph, denominated Melissa. Meat, too, is indi- 


rectly furnished, in supplying nourishment to rund 
nant and other quadrupeds suitable for diet, aud in 
yielding birdlime, with which the feathered tribes are 
secured. The esculent properties of the fruit ot 
some trees ; as, the quercus esculus , and the many 
useful qualities of their timber, may well entitle 
them to the- rank of trees of life, and to the distinc- 
tion and veneration of suppliers of the first food for 
the simple wants of man. Hence, on account of its 
valuable frugiferous productions, recognised as the 
mast, the beech is generically known as the fagus , 
a term which is derived from phagein, to eat. 
There was a period in the history of mankind, when 
the fruit of the oak, the neatly incased acorn, con- 
stituted the chief means of subsistence; and the 
Ghaonian oaks of the Pel&sgic age, have been justly 
immortalised on account of their alimentary virtues. 
It was then, according to Greek authors, tl.at the 
noble oak was cherished and celebrated as the mo- 
ther and nurse of man. For these reasons, Jupi- 
ter, the munificent source of so great a blessing, was 
adored as the benignant foster-father of the Pelasgic 
race, and denominated Phegon&ue. In the blissful 
and hallowed oak-tree, according to tho puerile no- 
tions of those illiterate people, dwelt the food-dis- 
pensing god. The ominous rustling of its leaves, 
the mysterious notes of the feathered songsters 
among its branches, announced the presence of the 
divinity to his astonished and admiring votaries, and 
gave hints and encouragement to those whose inter- 
est or curiosity prompted* them to consult the ora- 
cle. For this reason odoriferous fumes of incense 
were offered to the oracling god, under the Dodo- 
naan oak : a species of devotion most sealously 
observed by the Druids in the oak-groves and forests 
of the ancient Gauls and Britons." 

The Druids esteemed the, oak the most sacred ob- 
ject in nature, and they believed the misletoe also 
which grew upon it to partake of its sacred char- 
acter. Hence originated the famous ceremony of 
cutting the misletoe, which took place at the com- 
mencement of the year. The Supreme Being, whom 
they termed Hwsus or Mighty, waa worshipped un- 
der the form of an oak. (See Drains). 

OANNES. See Daqoh. 

OATHS, formal appeals to the Divine Being to 
attest the truth of what we affirm, or the fulfilment of 
what we promise. Hie forms of oaths, like other' 
religious ceremonies, have been different in different 
ages of the world, oonmtthig, however, generally ef 
some bodily action and a prescribed form of worda 
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Dm most Ancient mode of making oath was by lift- 
ing up the hand to heaven. Thus Abraham says to 
the king of Sodom; Gen. xiv, 22, “ l have lift up 
my hand onto the Lord the Most High God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth." At an early period 
we find another form of swearing practised. Thus 
Eiieaer, the servant of Abraliam, when taking ail 
oath of fidelity, put his hand under his master s 
thigh. Sometimes an oath was accompanied with 
an imprecation, but at other times God was called to 
witness, or the statement was made, “as surely as 
God Kveth." 

At an early period of their history the Jews held 
an oath in great veneration, but in later times the 
prophets charge them frequently with the crime of 1 
penury. After the Babylonish captivity regard for 
an oath revived among them, but it speodily gave 
way to a mere use of forms, without attaching to 
them the meaning wliich the forms were intended 
convey. In the days of our Lord, the Scribes in- 
troduced a distinction, fur which there is no warrant 
in the Word of God, alleging that oatjis are to be 
considered, some of a serious and some of a lighter 
description. In the \iew of a Scribe, an oath be- 
came serious, solemn and sacred by the direct use of 
the name of God or Jehovah , but however fre- j 
quently, needlessly and irreverently a man might 
swear even in common conversation, it was regarded 
as a matter of little or no importance, provided he 
could succeed in avoiding the use of the name of 
the Divine Being. By thus substituting for the holy 
word of the living God a vain tradition of the elder*, 
the Scribes destroyed among the Jewish people all 
reverence for ail oath, and rendered the custom of 
profane swearing fearfully prevalent among all classes 
of society. 

In this state of matters Jesus holds forth the Di- 
vine commandment as not only prohibiting the use 
of the name of God in support of false statements, 
but all irreverent, profane and needless qaths of 
every description whatever. Matth. v. 94, 35, 86, 

“ But I say unto you, swear not at all: neither by hea- 
ven ; for it is God’s throne : nor by the earth ; for 
it is his footstool ; neither by Jerusalem ; for it is 
the city of the great King : neither sbalt thou swear 
by thy head; because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black." These words liave sometimes been 
regarded as absolutely prohibiting the use of oatlis 
even on the most solemn occasions or in courts of | 
law. And on the ground of this single passage, some 
sects, both in ancient and modern times, have denied 
the lawfulness of an oath, and have regarded it as 
fitifiil to swear upon any occasion. But it is guitc 
plain from the illustrations jrhich our Lord here 
uses, that he is referring to profane swearing in ordi- 
nary conversation, ana not to oaths for solemn and 
important purposes. Besides, He Himself lent the 
Ipmo of example hi favour of the lawfulness of 
Whatnot** of law. Thus, when the High Priest 
fin Hit* upon oath, using, the solemn form, “I ad- 


jure thee by the living God that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ the Son of God though He had 
hitherto remained silent, He now acknowledges the 
powpr of the appeal, and instantly replies, “ Thou 
hast said." There are many examples of oaths both 
in the Old and in the New Testament, and more espe- 
cially the prophet Jeremiah, iv. 2, lays down the in- 
ward animating principles by wliich we ought to be 
regulated in taking an oath on solemn and important 
occasions. 11 And thou shah swear, the Lord liveth, 
in truth, in judgmont, and in righteousness; and the 
cations shall bless themselves in Him, and in Uior 
shall they glory." 

Our Lord must not therefore be understood In 
using the appaiontly general command, “Swear not 
at all," as declaring it to be sinful on all occasioue to 
resort to an oath, but He is obviously pointing out 
to the Jews that the Third Commandment, which 
had hitherto been limited by the Scribes to false 
Bwearing by the name Jehovah, extendi d to all pro- 
fane, needless, iircveient appeals to God, whet he t 
directly or indirectly. This command, as if He had 
said, reaches not only to tho judicial crime of per- 
jury, of which even human laws can take cognisance, 
but to tho sin of profane swearing of which human 
laws take no cognisance at all. Ye say, “Thou 
islialt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths." But 1 say, Swear not at all, 
even by those oaths which are so current among 
you, and which, because the name of God is not 
diiectly included in them, you legal d as compara- 
tively innocent. Such a plea cannot be for a mo- 
ment sustained. If you swear at all, whether you 
mention the name of God or not, you can only lie 
understood as appealing for the truth of your state- 
ment to the great Searcher of Heart*, who alone can 
attest the tiutli and sinceiity of what you affirm. 

“Swear not at all," then, says Jehovah Jesus, It 
you would not profane the name of the Most High ; 
neither by heaven, for though you may think you 
are Avoiding the use of the uaine of God, you are 
swearing by the throne of God, and, therefore, if 
jour appeal lias any meaning whatever, it is ad- 
diessed to Him that sitteth upon the throne ; neither 
by the earth, for though you may think it has no 
relation to the name of God, it is Jehovah’s footstool, 
and as an oath can only be an appeal to an intelli- 
gent being, you are swearing by Ilim whose foot- 
stool tlie earth is* neither by Jerusalem, for for 
from such an oath being unconnected with God, 
that is the city of the Great King, and the place 
which He hath chosen to put his name there ; nei- 
ther shalt thou swear by thy head, for so especially 
does Jehovah claim it as Ilis own that He number* 
tho very hairs, and so little is the power which thotf 
hast over it, tliat thou canst not make one hair white 
or black. In short, the doctrine whksh Jesus teaches 
by the use of those various illustrations, 4mm from 
the customary forms of swearing among the Jew*, 
is so extensively applicable, that it is impuerfbl* to 
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any man to discover, in all God's wide creation, a 
single object on which he can found an oath, that 
will not be in reality, and in the eye of God 1 ! holy 
law, an appeal to the Creator Himself. If we swear 
at all, then, we can swear by no other than the liv- 
ing God, for He alone can attest the sincerity of our 
hearts, and He alone, therefore, can be appealed to, 
as the witness to the truth of that which we are seek- 
ing to confirm by an oath. The distinction of the 
Scribes, between the more serious and lighter oaths, 
is thus shown to be utterly unfounded. All oaths 
are serious, all are an appeal to God, and to use 
them on any other than the most solemn and im- 
portant occasions, is to incm the guilt of one of the 
most daring, unprovoked, and heinous transgiesaions 
of the law of God. 

We find early mention among the ancient Greek 
writers, of oaths being taken on important public 
occasions, such as Alliances and treaties, and in such 
cases peculiar sanctity was Attached to the oath. 
Perjury was viewed as a crime which was visited with 
aggravated punishment After death in the infernal 
regions, as well as with heavy calamities in the pre- 
sent world. Oaths, in many instances, wore accom- 
panied with sacrifices and libations, the hands of the 
party swearing being laid upon the victim or the 
altar. As each separate province of Greece had its 
peculiar gods, the inhabitants were accustomed to 
swear by these in preference to other deities. Men 
swore by their favourite gods, and women by their 
favourite goddesses. Among the ancient Romans all 
magistrates wore obliged, within five days from the 
date of their appointment to office, to swear An oath 
of fidelity to the laws. Soldiers also wore bound to 
take the military oath. In the case of treaties with 
foreign nations, the oath was ratified by striking the 
sacrificial victim with a flint-stone, and calling upou 
Jupiter to strike down the Roman people if they 
should violate their oath. 

OB, a word used among the Ancient Jews to de- 
note a species of necromancy, the true nature of 
which has given rise to much dispute among the 
learned. The word signifies, in the Hebrew language, 
a bottle, a cask, or very deep vessel, and such a ves- 
sel being used in necromancy, the term came to be 
applied to the art of evoking the dead. PscIIub, in 
describing this art, says, that it was performed by 
throwing a piece of gold into the vessel, and pouring 
water upon it. Certain sacrifices were then offered, 
and invocations to the demonS| when suddenly a sort 
of grumbling or groaning noise was heard in the 
bottom of the vessel, and the demon made his ap- 
pearance in a visible shape, uttering bis words with 
a low voice. The witch of Endor is called literally, 
in 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, the mistress of ob, or the mistress 
of the bottle. See Consults R with Familiar 
9hrits. 

OBEDIENCE (Holy), that perfect, unqualified 
unshrinking obedience to the will of a superior am 
confessor, which is reckoned a most meritorious act 


on the part of a votary of the Church of Home. It 
is inculcated as a solemn obligation arising out of the 
high position which the priest occupies as at once 
the exponent and the representative of the win of 
Heaven. 

OBERKJRCHENRATH (Ger. Superior Eccle- 
siastical Council), the highest ecclesiastical tribunal 
of the Evangelical Church in Prussia. It was found- 
ed by the king in 1850, with the view of giving to 
the church more independence. 

OBI, a secret species of witchcraft practised by 
the Negroes in the West Indio. 

OBIT, a funeral celebration or office for the dead. 

OBLATE, a term used in the Romish church to 
denote bread made without leaven, and not conse 
crated, yet blessed upon the altar. It was anciently 
placed upon the breasts of the dead. 

OBLATI, lay brothers in monasteries who offered 
their services to the church. 

OBLATION. See Offering 

OBLATION AR] (JM, the name given in the Ordo 
Roman us to the side-table in ancient churches, on 
which were placed the offerings of the people, out of 
which were taken the bread and wine to be used as 
elements in the Lord's Supper. 

OBLATIONS. At the Administration of the 
Lord's Supper in the primitive Christian churches, 
the communicants were required to bring presents 
called oblations , from which the BAcmmental ele- 
ments were taken. The bread and wine were wrap- 
ped in a white linen cloth, the wine being contained 
in a vesaol called amnia. After the deacon had 
said, “ l^et us pray," the communicants advanced 
towards the altar, carrying their gifts or oblations, 
aud presented them to a deacon, who delivered them 
to the bishop, by whom they were either laid upon 
the altar, or on a separate table. The custom of 
offering oblations was discontinued during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. In very early times, that 
is in the first and secorid centuries, the Christian 
Church liad no revenues except the oblations or vo- 
luntary contributions of the people, which were 
divided among the bishop, the presbyters, the dea- 
cons, and the poor of the church. These voluntary 
oblations were received in place of tithes ; but as the 
number of Christians increased, a fixed maintenance 
became necessary for the cleigy, but still oblations 
continued to be made by the people through tea) fa. 
the cause of Christ and the maintenance of his gos- 
pel. 

OBLIGATIONS (The Ten). See Dasa-Sil. 
OBSEQUIES. See Funeral Bites. 
OCCAMITE8. See Nominalists. 

OtSEANIDES, nymphs or inferior female divi- 
nities, who were considered by the ancient Greeks 
and Bostons as preshfing over the ocean. They 
were regarded as the daughters of Ooeamu 

OCEANUS, the god of tbe river Oceanus, which 
the ancient Greeks supposed to surround the whole 
earth. According to Homer he was a mighty god 
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Inferior only to Zem. Hesiod describes him as the 
•cm of Urartu* and Qe. 

OCTAVE, the eighth day after any of the princi- 
pal festivals. It was anciently observed with much 
devotion, including the whole period also from the 
festival to the octave. 

OCTOBEU-HOKSE (The), a horse anciently 
sacrificed in the month of October to Mart in the 
Campus Marti us at Rome. The hlood which drop- 
ped from the tail of this animal when sacrificed was 
carefully preserved by the vestAl virgitiB in the tem- 
ple of Verts, for the purpose of being burnt at the 
festival of the Palilia (which see), in order to pio- 
duce a public purification by fire and smoke. 

OCTCECHOS, a service-book used in tho Gioek 
Church. It consists of two volumes folio, and con- 
tains the particular hymns and services for e ery 
day of the week, some poitioti of the daily seivice 
being appropriated to some *amt or festival, besides 
those marked in the calendar. Tims Sunday is de- 
dicated to the resurrection ; Monday to the angels ; 
Tuesday to St. John the Baptist , Wednesday to the 
Virgin and the cross, Thursday to the apostles; 
Friday to the Saviour's passion , and Saturday to 
the saints and martyrs. The piaycrs being intoned 
in the Greek Church, the Octoechua enjoins which 
of the eight tones ordinarily in use is to lie employed 
on different occasions and for different services. 

ODIN, the supreme god among the Teutonic na- 
tions. The legends of tho North confound this deity 
with a celebrated chieftain who had migrated to 
Scandinavia, from a country on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, where he ruled over a district, tho 
principal city of which was called Asgard. If wo 
may credit the Heimskringla or Chronicles of the 
Kings of Norway, the historical Odin invaded Scan- 
dinavia about B. c. 40. But the mythological being 
who went by the name of Odin appears to have un- 
dergone considerable modification in course of time. 
From the Supreme God who rules over all, he came 
to be restricted to one particular department, being 
regarded as the god of war, to whom warriors made 
a vow when they went out to battle, that they would 
send him so many souls. These souls were Odin’s 
right, and he conveyed them to Valhalla, Ins own 
special abode, where he rewarded all such as died 
•word in hand. This terrible deity was at the same 
time, according to the Icelandic mythology, the 
father and creator of man. Traces of the worship of 
Odin are found at this day in the name given by the 
northern nations to the fourth day of the week, 
which was consecrated to Odin or Woden, under the 
name of Wodensday or Wednesday. 

The Danes seem to have paid the highest honours 
4 o Odin* The wife of this god, who received the 
Waptoe of Frigga, was the principal goddess among 
tlte undent Scandinavians, who accompanied her 
htsebendto the Add of battle, and shared with him 
the souls of the slain. A festival in honour of Odin 
w^e*Mft*ted at the beginning of the spring towel- 


come in that gonial season of the year. It seems to 
have been customary among the northern nations 
not only to sacrifice animals, but human beings also, 
to Odin, as tho god of war, who, it was believed, could 
only be propitiated by tho shedding of blood. “ The 
appointed time for these sacrifices,” says Mallet, in 
his 4 Northern Antiquities,’ 14 was always determined 
by another superstitious opinion which made the 
northern nations regard tho number three as sacred 
and pArticulaily dear to the gods Thus In eveiy 
ninth month they renewed tins bloody ceremony, 
which was to last nine da)s, and every day they 
offered up nine hung victims, whether nion or ani- 
mals. lint tho most solemn sacrifices were those 
which woie offered at Up«*al in Sweden every ninth 
year Then the king and all the arisen* of any dis- 
tinction weio obliged to Appear in person, and to 
tiling offerings, which weio placed in the great 
temple. Those who could not cotne themselves 
sent their pi esents by otlieis, or paid tho value in 
money to those who«« busmens it was to receive 
tho offerings. Htrangms Hocked there in crowds 
ftom all paita, and none were excluded except 
those whose honour had suffered some stain, And 
(specially such as had been accused of cowardice. 
Then they cIiohc Among the captives in time of war, 
and among the slaves in time ot peace, nine persons 
to be sacrificed. The choice was partly regulated 
by tho opinion of the bystanders, and partly by lot. 
But they did not always sacrifice such mean persons 
In great calamities, in a pressing famino for exam 
pie, if the people thought they Imd some pretext to 
impute the cause of it to thnir king, they even sacri 
ficed him without hesitation, as the highest price 
with which they could purchase the Divine favour. 
In this manner the first king of Vcimaland was burnt 
in honour of Odin to put an end to a great dearth , 
as we read in the history of Norway. The kings, in 
their turn, did not spare the blood of tlmir subjects; 
and many of thorn even shed that of their children. 
Kail Hakon of Norway offered his son in sacrifice, 
to obtain of Odin the victory over the Jomsburg 
pirates. Ann, king of Sweden, devoted to Odin the 
blood of his nine sons, to prevail on that god to pro- 
long his life. The ancient history of the north 
abounds in similar example*. These abominable 
sacrifices were Accompanied with various ceremonies. 
When the victim was chosen, they conducted him 
towards the altar where tho sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day ; it was surrounded with all 
sorts of iron and lirazen vessels. Among them one 
was distinguished from the rest by its superior rise; 
in this they received the blood of the victims. Whin 
they offered up anhnata, they speedily killed them at 
the foot of the altar ; then they opened their entfftlb 
to draw auguries from them, as among the Homan*; 
afterwards they dressed the flesh to be served tip 
in a feast prepared for the assembly. Even hartfe* 
flesh was not rejected, and the chiefs often eat of 
it as well as the people. But when they were die- 


(ECONOMISTS— OPPICIUM DIVINUM. 


posed to sacrifice men, those whom they pitched 
upon were hud upon a great stone, where they 
wen Instantly either strangled or knocked on the 
head* The bodies were afterwards burnt, or sus- 
pended in a sacred grove near the temple. Part 
of the blood was sprinkled upon the peoplo, part of 
it upon the sacred grove ; with the same they also 
bedewed the images of the gods, the altars, the 
benches and walls of the temple, both within and 
without.'* See Scandinavians (Religion of the 
Ancient). 

(ECONOMISTS, the name given to the members 
of a secret association which eiisted in France in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Its object is 
understood to have been to subvert Christianity by 
disseminating among tbe people the writings of Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and other infidels. Selecting pas- 
sages from these authors, they circulated them 
throughout the kingdom by hawkers at a very cheap 
rate, thus undermining the religious principles of the 
peasantry. The mo*»t active members of this infidel 
society were D’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcct, Dide- 
rot, And La Harpe. 

(ECONOM US, a special officer appointed in 'tbe 
middle of the fifth century, to conduct the adminis- 
tration of church property under the superintendence 
of the bishop, and with provision thAt the bishop 
should not appoint his own (Ecotumns , who was to 
be chosen to his office by the whole presbytery. 
This law, which originated with the council of Chal- 
ccdon, was afterwards confirmed by the Emperor 
Justinian, and was repeated by subsequent councils. 
The (Economus rose in the middle ages to great in- 
fluence, and became in a good degree independent of 
the bishop. The ( Economi wore quite distinct from 
the stewards of cloisters and other similar establish- 
ments. They were always chosen from among the 
clergy. 

(ECUMENICAL BISHOP, a title first Assumed 
by John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the end of the sixth century. The Assumption of 
so lofty a title by the Constantinopolitan patriarchs 
was strongly remonstrated against by their rival 
bishops of Rome, particularly by Gregory the Great, 
who maintained the title to be profane, Antichristian, 
and infernal. In A.i>. 606, however, the Roman 
pontiff Boniface III. obtained this very title from 
Pliocas, the Greek Emperor; and from that period 
down to the present day, the Pope of Rome claims 
to be (Ecumenical or Universal Bishop, having au- 
thority over the whole church of Christ upon the 
earth. All other churches except the Roman Catho- 
lic Church repudiate such agalaim as alike un- 
founded, antichristian, and bkip#mous. 

(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. See Councils 
(General or (Ecumenical). 

(ECUMENICAL DIVINES, a title given by the 
Greek Church to St Basil the Great, St Gregory 
the Divine, and St. John Chiysostom. A festival 
In honour of these three Holy (Ecumenical Divines, 


ns they are termed, is held on the 80th of January 
every year, 

CENISTERIA, libations of wine poured pot to 
Hercules by the youth of Athens on reaching the 
ago of manhood. 

(ENOAT1S, a surname of Arfemtt, under which 
she was worshipped at (Enoe in Argolis. 

CENOMANCY (Gr. aims, wine, and numbia, 
divination), a species of divination practised by the 
ancient Greeks, in which they chew conjectures 
from the colour, motion, and other circumstances 
connected with the wine used in libations to the 
gods. 

(ETOSYRUS, the name of a divinity worshipped 
by the ancient Scythians, and identified with ApoUo 
by Herodotus. 

OFARRI, an indulgence-box. a sort of charm pur 
chased from the Japanese priests by the pilgrims 
who go to Isje (which see). 

OFFERINGS, a term often used os synonymous 
with sacrifices, but properly speaking, they CAnnot 
he considered as wholly identical. Thus every sa- 
crifice is an oblation or offering, but every offering is 
not a sacrifice. Tithes, first-fruits, and every thing 
consecrated to God, must be regarded as offerings, 
but none of them as sacrifices. A sacrifice involves 
| in its ver^ nature the shedding of blood, but this is 
not necessarily the case with an offering, which may 
be simply of an euchAristical character, without hav- 
ing relation to an Atonement. See Sacrifices. 

OFFERTORY, the verses of Scripture in the 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
which are found near the beginning of the Commu- 
nion Service, and arc appointed to bo read while the 
alms and offerings of the people are in course of 
being collected. 

OFFICES, the forms of prayer used in Romish 
and Episcopal churches. Before the Reformation 
the offices of the church consisted in missals, bre- 
viaries, psalteries, gradual^, and pontificals. 

OFFICIAL, a term used in the Church of Eng- 
land to denote the person to whom cognisance of 
causes is committed by those who have An ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. These officers were introduced in 
the course of the twelfth century to check the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the archdeacons. But in a 
short time the officials themselves were complained 
of, as being instruments in the hand of the bishops 
for making heavier exactions from the people than 
liad ever been made by the archdeacons; so that 
Peter of Blois, in the close of the twelfth century, 
called them by no better name than bishops' blood- 
suckers. 

OPFICIUM DIV1NUM (Lit. a Divine office) 
an expression which feme to he used in the ninth 
century to denote a religions ceremony; and as pub- 
lic rites had at (hat period become very numerous, 
various treatises in explanation of them began to be 
published for the instruction of the common people, « 
Accordingly treatises, J9» DMd$ Qffims , on DMm 
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Offices, appeared from the pens of some Able writer* 
of the time, particularly Amalarius, John Scotua, 
Walafrid Strabo, and others. 

OGOA, a name applied to Zmu by the Carians at 
Mysala, in whose temple a sea- wave was occasion- 
ally seen. The Athenians alleged the same tiling in 
regard to their own citadel. 

OIL (Anointing). See Anointing Oil. 

OIL (Holt). See Cubism. 

OIL OP PRAYER. Bee Euchelaion. 

OIOT, a great god among the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

OKKI, the Great Spirit worshipped by the Huron 
Indians of North America. 

OLD DISSENTERS. See Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. 

OLD and NEW LIGHT CONTROVERSY. 
See Associate (General) Antiburghlk Synod, 
Associate (Burgher) Synod. 

OLD LIGHT ANTIBURGHERS. See Origi- 
nal Antiburgher Synod. 

OLD LIGHT BURGHERS. See. Original 
Burgher Synod. 

OLIVE-TREE (The), a very common tiee in the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
ermed by botanists the Olea Europea . From the 
abundance of olive-trees in all parts of Palestine, we 
find very frequent references to this tree in the 
Sacred Scriptures. There appear to have been 
figures of olive-trees in the Jewish temple, to which 
there is an allusion in Zech. iv. 3 ; and the door- 
posts as well as the images of the cherubim were 
made of olive-wood. Olive-branches were carried 
by the Jews at the feast of tabernacles. The dove 
which was sent forth from the ark by Noah returned 
with an olive-branch in its mouth, thus announc- 
ing to the patriarch that the war of elements had 
ceased, and that the waters of the deluge had abated. 
Hence the olive became the symbol of peace. In 
the aneient heathen mythology, Minerva, tn$ goddess 
of war, of victory, and of peace, was represented as 
bearing in her hands a branch of the olive-tree. In 
order to appease the Eumenides or Paries who in- 
habited the infernal regions, it was necessary before 
invoking them to lay upon the ground, three times, 
nine branches of an olive-tree. If this tree occurs 
rarely in ancient myths, it served at least as an em- 
blem of peace, not only among the Romans, but 
among the Carthaginians, among the barbarous in- 
habitants of the Alps in the time of Hannibal, and 
even in the Antilles in the time of Christopher 
Gohunbus. 

OLIVETANS (The), a Romish order of religipus, 
sometimes called the Congregation of St. Mary of 
the Mtquot of Olives. It was founded as a ewigre- 
ation of Benetfietines, in a wilderness near Stem, 
f jyjobn Tqflomel, in commemoration of the leeway 
Of tfc tight The order was confirmed by Pope 


festivals lif the ancient Greeks, which received ita 
name either from the town of OJympia in Elis, where 
it was celebrated, or from Jupiter dympius, in 
whom it was dedicated. The learned diflbr in opiu 
ion as to t ta precise period when this festival was 
first instituted, but mythic history aaeribee its ori- 
gin to Heracles, and refers the date of fits introduc- 
tion into Greece to b. o. 1200. After a time the 
Olympic games seem to have fallen into neglect, but 
they were revived, as we learn from Pausanias, by 
Iplutus king of Ells, with the assistance of lyonr- 
gus the Spartan lawgiver. Once more they came to 
be discontinued, but for the last time were revived by 
Corusbus, it. c. 776. From this tune, the interval ot 
four years between each celebration of the festival, 
a period which was teuned an Olympiad, came to be 
accounted a chronological ora. 

The festival, which lasted five days, began and 
ended with a sacrifice to Olympian Jove. The in 
terval was filled up with gymnastic exercises, home 
and chariot races, recitations of poetry, displays of 
eloquence, and exhibitions of the fine arts. The 
gymnastic exercises consisted in tunning, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and throwing the discus or quoit. 
The following acoouut of the contests in this cele- 
brated festival is given by Mr Gioss: 11 The candi- 
dates, having undergone an examination, and proved 
to the satisfaction of the judges that they were free- 
men, that they were Grecians by birtb, and that they 
were clear from all infamous immoral stains, were 
led to the statue of Jupiter within the senate-house. 
This image, says Pausanias, was better calculated 
than any other to strike terror into wicked men, for 
he was represented with thunder in both hands; 
and, as if that were not a sufficient intimation of the 
wiath of the deity against those who should for- 
swear themselves, at his feet there was a plate of 
brass containing terrible denunciations against the 
petjured. Before this statue the candidates, their 
relations*, and instructors, swore on the bleeding 
limbs of the victims, that they were duly qualified 
to engage, solemnly vowing not to employ any un- 
fair means, but to observe all the laws relating to 
the Olympic games. After this they returned to the 
stadium, and took their stations by lot, when the 
herald demanded — ‘ Can any one reproach three 
athletes, with having been in bonds, or with leading 
an irregular life? 1 A profound silence generally 
followed this interrogatory, and the combatants be- 
came exalted in the estimation of the assembly, not 
only by this universal testimony of their moral 
character, but by the consideration that they were 
the free unsullied cMtifeuons of the respective States 
to which they belong; not engaged in any vulgar 
struggle for interested or ordinary objects, bat in- 
cited to competition by a noble love of feme, amt a 
desire to uphold the renown of their native dries in 
the presence of assembled Greece. Sack being the 
qualities requited befetfe they could enter the Usts, 
their friends, fitted wttt anxiety, gathered round 
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them, stimulating their exertions, or affording them 
Advice, until the moment arrived when the trumpet 
sounded. At this signal the runners started off amid 
the cries and clamour of the excited multitude, whose 
vociferations did not cease until the herald procured 
silence by his trumpet, and proclaimed the name and 
abode of the winner. 

< On the last day of the festival, the conquerors, 
being summon od by proclamation to the tribunal 
within the sacred grove, received the honour of 
public coronation, a ceremony preceded by pompous 
sacrifices. Encircled with the olive wreath, gathered 
from the sacred troe behind the temple of Jupiter, 
the victors, dressed in rich habits, bearing palm- 
branches in their hands and almost intoxicated with 
ioy, proceeded in grand procession to tho theatre, 
marching to the sound of flutes, and surrounded by 
an immense multitude who made the air ring with 
their acclamations. The winners in the horse aud 
chariot-races formed a part of the pomp, their stately 
coursers bedecked with flowers, seeming, as they 
paced proudly along, to be conscious participators 
of the triumph. When they reached the theatre, tho 
choruses saluted them with the ancient hymn, com- 
posed by the poet Archilochus, to exalt the glory of 
the victors, the surrounding multitude joining their 
voices to those of the musicians. This being con- 
cluded, the trumpet sounded, tho herald proclaimed 
the name and country of tho \ictor, as well as the 
nature of his prise, the acclamations of the people 
within and without the building wore redoubled, 
and flowers and garlands were showered from all 
sides upon the happy conqueror, who at this moment 
was thought to have attained the loftiest pinnacle 
of human glory and felicity. 1 Though the only 
guerdon that the victor received was an olive-crown, 
yet this trifling mark of distinction powerfully sti- 
mulated tho acquisition of virtue, while it facilitated 
the cultivation of the mind, and, to souls animated 
by a noble ambition, it possessed an incomparably 
higher value, and was coveted with far more inten- 
sity, than the most unbounded treasures. 11 

The statues of the conquerors in the Olympic 
games were erected at Olympia, in the sacred grove 
of Jupiter. The celebrity of the festival drew toge- 
ther people from all parts of Greece, as well as from 
trho neighbouring islands and continents, and the 
Olympiad served as a common bond of alliance and 
point of reunion to the whole Hellenic race. These 
games were celebrated for nearly a thousand years 
from their first institution. Under the Homan em- 
perors they were conducted frith great splendour, 
and high privileges confcuTedsMa the victors. They 
were finally abolished in a.d?w 4, in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of TheodosiuS. 

OLYMPIC GODS. See Celestial Deities. 
OLYMPIUS, a surname of Zeus, and also of 
Heracles, as well as of all the OLYMPIC or Celes- 
ti al Dritips (which see). , 

OLYMPUS, a mountain in Thessaly, which was 


accounted in ancient times the holy mouLtain of 
Greece, and distinguished pre-eminently as the choice 
abode of the gods. Zeus held his august oourt upon 
its summit, and it was the residence during the day 
of the principal divinities of Greece. Olympus is 
6,000 feet in height, and Homer describes it as 
towering above the clouds, and crowned with mow. 
Hephaestus is said to have built a palace upon its 
summit, which was the residence of Zeus and the 
rest of the Olympic gods. 

OM. See Aum. 

OMADIUS, a surname of Dionysus , as the flesh- 
eater, human sacrifices being offered to this deity in 
the islands of Chios and Tenedos. 

OMBIASSES, priests and soothsayers among the 
inhabitants of Madagascar, who compound charms 
which they sell to the people. See Madagascar 
(Religion op). 

OMB1UUS, a surname of Zeus, as the rain-giver, 
undor which title he was worshipped on Mount 
Ifymettus in AtticA. 

OMBWIRI, a class of good and gentle spirits, 
who are believed by the natives of Southern 
Guinea to take part in the government of the world 
Almost every man hiuf his own Ombwiri as a tute- 
lary and guardian spirit, for which he provides a 
small house near his own. “ All the harm that is 
escaped in this world, 11 as Mr. Wilson informs us, 

“ and all the good secured, are ascribed to the kindly 
offices of this guardian spirit. Ombwiri is also re- 
garded as the Author of every thing in the world 
which is marvellous or mysterious. Any remarkable 
feature in the physical aspect of the country, any 
notable phenomenon in the heavens, or extraordinary 
events in the affairs of men, are ascribed to Omb- 
wiri. His favourite places of abode are the summits 
of high mountains, deep caverns, huge rocks, and 
the base of very large forest trees. And while the 
people attorirno malignity to his character, they 
carefully g8ard against all unnecessary familiarity in 
their intercourse with him, and never pass a place 
where he is supposed to dwell except in silence. He 
is the only one of all the spirits recognized by the 
people thAt has no priesthood, his intercourse with 
men being direct and immediate. 11 

OMEN, a word used by the ancient Greeks and 
Homans to denote a supposed sign or indication of a 
future event. See Auspices. 

OMER (Festival of the Thirty-Third of). - 
The sixteenth of the month Nisan was the day 
among the ancient Jews for offering an enter or 
sheaf, the first-fruits of the barley harvest. That, 
and the succeeding forty-nine days, are called 11 days 
of tfte omer ; M of which die first thirty-two days are 
considered as a season of sadness. The thirty-third 
of the omer, or the eighteenth of the month Jgbr, is 
celebrated as a kind of festival, the occasion of which 
is behoved to have been a great mortality that raged 
among the Astityis* of Rabbi Akiba, and ceased aa 
on this day * 




O-ME-TO— OMNIPRESENT. 


O-ME-TO, a perfect Budha among the Chinese, 
and perhaps the most revered of all the objects wor* 
•hipped in the Fo-ist temples. He is supposed like 
the previous Budkos to have passed through a sue* 
cession of now births into the loftiest sphere of the 
invisible regions. The Tsxncht’u (which see), or 
paradise of 0-me-fd, is a scene of unrivalled beauty 
and magnificence, in the midst of which sits en- 
throned the great Budha 0-m$4o } a peacock and a 
lion forming the supporters of his throne. Accord- 
ing to a Chinese legend, he swore, tliat if any being 
in all the ten worlds, should, aftor repeating his 
name, fail to attain life in his kingdom, he would 
cease to be a god. Accordingly, among the Chinese 
Fodsts there is a prevailing belief, that the amount 
of merit which they acquire depends on the fre- 
quency with which they repeat the name O-me-to-fuh, 
and that when any one has repeated it three hundred 
thousand times, he may begin to hopo for a personal 
vision of the god. The influence of such notions 
upon the Fodsts in China is thuB described by Mr. 
Simpson Culbertson, an American missionary, in a 
recent account which he lias published of the Reli- 
gious Notions and Popular Superstitions in North 
China : “ In the temples, the-priesta sometimes allow 
themselves to be shut up for months together, doing 
nothing but repeating over and over, day and night, 
the name of Buddha. In a temple at T’ieu-t’ai, 
fifty miles south of Ningpo, there have been as many 
as ten or twelve priestB thus voluntarily imprisoned 
at the same time. During the day they all keep up 
a constant repetition of the name O-mi-tb-fdh, and 
at night, they keep it up by taking turns, some con- 
tinuing their monotonous song while the others 
sleep. They never leave their cell for any purpose 
until the appointed period is fulfilled. No wonder 
they all have a vacant idiotic look, as thop h but a 
slight glimmering of intellect remained to .jo n ! 

“It is not the priests only who t them- 

selves to laying up, as they suppose^riMre in hea- 
ven. Some among the people also, are Vtof diligent 
in the work. See that old man. His head is hoary 
with age. A flowing white beard rests upon his 
bosom. With tottering steps, and leaning upon his 
staff, he entess the small room used as a chapel, by 
one who preaches of Jesus and the resurrection. 
Perhaps there may be something in this religion 
that will help to give peace of conscience, and hope 
of happiness after death. He listens with deep at- 
tention during the sermon, but his fingers are all the 
while busy counting the beads be holds in his hand, 
and his Ups continually pronomoe, in a low whisper, 
Hie name O-mi-tb-ftSh. And now the service is 
dqeed, and the congregation k dismissed. But the 
eld man is not yet satisfied, and be approaches the 
asMonaiy to ask for further information. He ad* 
ft mm him— 1 Your doctrine, sir, is most excellent 
I am anxious to learn mote about 
^^iS|M^0D>. * Hew must I worship Jesuat Oms» 

fMft/ 


“'Ah f my venerable elder brother, if you would 
worship Jesus aright^ yon must forsake every sin, 
and must not worship any other god, for all others 
are false gods. 1 

“'Yes, I know I must forsake sin— 0-mi-tb-fidh 
This I have done long ago— O-mi-tb-ftih. I do not 
sin now — O-mi-tb-ftih. I am now too old to sin 
-O-mi-tb-ftih. I am old, and must soon die— 
—O-mi-tb-ftih, I wish to be a disciple of Jesus— 
O-mi-tb ftih, and to-morrow I must go to my home 
far away in the country— O-mi-tb-ftih. What must 
I do ?— O-mi-tb-ftih.’ 

“ Explanations are given, and now the bid man 
must depart. But suddenly he drops upon his knees 
and bows his head to the earth. Being restrained, 
he rises and takes his leave, expressing his grati- 
tude. ‘ Many thanks to you, sir, for your kind In- 
struction — O-mi-tb fhh, O-mi tb ftih. May we meet 
again— O-mi-tb ftih.* 

“This is no fiction, but an actual occurrence. 
There are many such old men in China, and old wo- 
men too, seeking for some means of securing happi- 
ness after death. Not unfrequently we may meet 
these old people, conscious that their end is at hand, 
walking in the street, and as we pass we hear them 
muttering— O-mi-tb-ftih. Alas 1 how jmany of them 
have gone down to the grave with the name O-mi 
tb-ftih on their lips 1” 

OM1SH CHURCH (The), a society of Mennon- 
ites in the United States, who derived their name of 
Amish or Ornish from Jacob Amen, a nativo of 
Amentlial in Switzerland, and a rigid Monnonite 
preacher of the seventeenth centuiy. In many parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, where they still exist in 
considerable numbers, they are known by the name of 
Hooker Mmnomtes , on account oi Jheir wearing 
hooks on their clothes; another party being, for 
similar reasons, called Button Mennonites . The Orn- 
ish Church in North America rigidly adheres to the 
Confession of Faith which was adopted at Port in 
Holland in ▲. d. 1632 by a General Assembly of 
ministers of the religious denominations who were at 
that time, and in that place, called M&nnonUes, 
They hold the fundamental Protestant principle, 
that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith and 
obedience. They have regular ministers and dea- 
cons, who, however, are not allowed to receive fixed 
salaries ; and in their religious assemblies every one 
has the privilege of exhorting and of expounding the 
Word of God, Adult baptism alone is practised, 
and the ordinance is administered by pouring water 
upon the head. Oaths, even in a court of justice, 
are regarded as nnhqgful, and war in all its forma is 
considered to be alike unchristian and ux^ust. Char- 
ity is with them a religions duty, and none of their 
members is permitted to become a burden upon {fee 
public funds. See Mehnoiotbs. 

OMNIPOTENT. See Almighty. 

OMNIPRESENT, an attribute of the Dhtoe Be 
ing, which denotes that he is present is surety place 
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Uis infinity involves the vciyidcaof hi 4 ? ubiquity, 
not as being identical with the universe as the Pan- 
theist would teach, hut filling the universe with his 
presence, though quite distinct from it. This doc* 
trine, while it is plainly declared in mAny passages 
of Scripture, is veiy fully developed in Ps. cxxxix. 

OMNISCIENT, that attribute of God, in virtue 
of which lie knows all things— past, present, and fu- 
ture. This, like his omnipresence, is incommunica* 

1 ble to any creature, and the two attributes, indeed, 
are inseparably connected. If God be everywhere, 
he cannot fail to see and to know everything abso- 
lutely as it is in itself, as well as in all the circum- 
stances belonging to it. 

OMOPHAGIA, a custom winch was anciently 
followed at the celebration of the Dionysia (which 
see), in the island of Chios, the Bocclim being ob- 
liged to eat the raw pieces of flesh of the victim 
which were distributed among them. From this act 
Dionysus received the name of Omadius (which sec). 

OMOMUS, an herb which Plutarch says the an- 
cient Persians used to pound in a mortar while they 
invoked Ahriman, the evil principle. Then they 
mixed the blood of a wolf recently killed with the 
herb omomua, and carrying out the mixture, they 
threw it into a place where the rays of the sun never 
came. 

| OMOFIIORTON, a bishop’s vestment in the 

I Greek Church, answering to the Pallium of the 
Romish Church. It is worn on the shoulders. Oii- 
ginally it was fabricated of sbeep’B wool, and is de- 
signed to be an emblem of the loBt sheep in the gos- 
pels, which the good shepherd found and brought 
home rejoicing ; while the four crosses worked on it 
indicate the Saviour’s sufferings and the duty of the 
bishop to follow in his Master’s steps. 
OMPHALOPSYCHI. See III syohasts. 
ONCA, a surname of Athena, under which she was 
worshipped at Oncm in Boeotia. 

ONCA2US, a surname of Apollo , from Onceium 
in Arcadia, where he had a temple. 

ONEIROCRITI C A (Gr. onciros , a dream, and 
lcrino, to discern), the art of interpreting dreams, 
which, among the ancient Egyptians, was the duty 
of the holy scribes or Hicrogrammatcia. 

ONEIROMANCY (Gr. onciros , a dream, and man - 
teia, divination). In eastern countries, from very 
early times, much importance was attached to 
dreams, and the greatest anxiety was often mani- 
fested to ascertain their true meaning and interpre- 
tation. We have a remarkable instance of this in 
the cose of Pharaoh, king of Etopt, as well as of his 
butler and baker. The EgypXn monarch is repre- 
sented as consulting two different classes of persons 
as to the interpretation of his dream, the 
mm, or magicians, and the Mafasmub) or iriae men* 
The former are, in all probability, to be identified 
with the Hierofframinatci*) or holy scribes, who are 
mentioned as a distinct order of the Egyptian priest- 
hood by Josephus, and several other authors* It is 


not unlikely that both Joseph and Moses w ere raised 
to this order, for Joseph asks his brethren, u Wot 1 
ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine ?" 
and Moses is described as “ learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians/’ The account of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dreams, as given in the book of Daniel, affords 
an additional illustration of dreams as a mode of Di- ; 
vine communication. In Dcut. xiii. 1— S, we find j 
the Israelites prohibited from giving heed to dreams, 
or the interpretation of them, wherever their evident 
tendency was to promote idolatry. In those coses, 
however, whore the prophets of the Lord wero con- 
sulted, or the priests enquired of the Lord by the 
use of the ephod, attention to dreams was allowed 
by the Divine Lawgiver. It was becauso the Lord 
would not answer Saul by droams nor by prophets 
before the battle of Gilboa, tlrnt he had recourse to r 
woman with a familiar spirit. 

Oneiromancy seems to have been held in high es- 
timation among the Greeks in the Homeric age, for 
dreams were said to be from Zeus. Not only the 
Greeks and Romans, however, but all nations, both 
ancient and modern, have been found to make pre- 
tensions to skill in the interpretation of dreams. Nor 
has the light of Christianity and the advancement of 
civilization altogether abolished Buch superstitious 
practices. On the contrary, while the priests ol 
modern heathendom are generally sorcerers, who 
practise oneiromancy , as well as other modes of divi- 
nation, there ore not wanting persons, even in pro- 
fessedly Christian countries, who deceive the credu- 
lous, by pretending to interpret dreams, and to un- 
fold the impenetrable secrets of the future. 

ONE1ROS, the personification of dreams among 
the ancient Greeks. Hesiod calls them children of 
night, and Ovid children of sleep, while Homer as- 
signs them a residence on the dark shores of the 
western ocean. 

ONlONj^OgSHIP. riiny affirms that the al- 
lium sativum and the alUum cepa were both ranked 
by the Egyptians among gods, in taking an oath. 
Juvenal mocks them for the veneration in which 
they held these vegetable deities. Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson, however, declares that “ there is no direct 
evidence from the monuments of their having been 
sacred ; and they were admitted as common offer- 
ings on every altar. Onions and other vegetables 
were not forbidden to the generality of the people 
to whom they were a principal article of food; for 
whatever religious feeling prohibited their use on 
certain occasions, this was confined to the initiated, 
who were required to keep themselves more espe- 
cially pure for the service of the gods.” 

ONKELOS (TABGtm of). See Tauguks. 

ONUPH1S, one of the sacred bulls of the ancient 
Egyptians. It was of a black colour, had shaggy, 
recurved hair; and I* supposed to have been As 
emblem of the retroceding sun. 

ONYAMBE, a wicked spirit ifrach dreaded by 
the natives of Southern Guinea. The people seldom 
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Speak of him, and always manifest uneasiness when 
his name is mentioned in their presence* They do 
i not seem to regard this spirit as liaving much influ- 
ence over the affairs of men. 
f ONYCHOMANCY, a spades of divination au- 
1 ciently practised by examining the nails of a boy. 
i For this purpose they were covered with oil and 
soot, and turned to the sun. The images represented 
by the reflection of the light upon the nails gave the 
answer required. 

OOSCOPIA (Gr. non, an egg, and scopeo, to ob- 
, serve), a method of divination by the examination of 
I eggs. 

I OPALIA, a festival celebrated by the andent 
1 Romans, in honour of Ops, the wife of Saturn, on 
the 19th of December, taing the third day of the 
Saturnalia. The vows made on this occasion were 
offored iu a sitting posture, the devotee touching 
the ground, because Ops represented the earth. 

Of HIOMANCY (Gr. ophis, a serpent, and man- 
teia , divination), a species of divination practised in 
I ancient times by means of serpents. 

| OPHITES, a Gnostic sect wltich arose in the 
second century, and which, in opposing Judaism, in- 
clined towards Paganism. To the Demiurge the 
! Ophitic system gave the name of Ialdabaoth , making 
him a limited being, and opposed to the higher order 
1 of the universe with which he conflicts, striving to 
1 render himself an independent 'Sovereign. All the 
j while he is unconsciously working out the plans of 
, Sophia or Wisdom, and bringing about his own de- 
| struction. The doctrines maintained by this sect iu 
regard to the origin and destination of man are thus 
described by Neander : “ The empire of Ialdabaoth 
is the starry world. The stars are tike representa- 
tives and organs of the cosmical principle, which 
seeks to hold man's spirit in bondage and servitude, 
and to environ it with all manner of delusions. lal- 
dabaoth and the six angels begotten by him, are the 
spirits of the seven planets, the Sun; the Moon, 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Sattrni. It is 
the endeavour of Ialdabaoth to assert himself as 
self-subsistent Lord and Creator, to keep his six 
angels from deserting their subjection, and, lest they 
should look up and observe the higher world of light, 
to fix their attention upon some object in another 
quarter. To this end, he calls upon the six angels 
to create man, after their own common image, as the 
crowning seal of their independent creative power. 
Man is created ; and being in their own image, is a 
huge corporeal mass, but without a soul. Se creeps 
on the earth, and has not power to lift himself erect. 
They therefore bring the helpless create#* to their 
Father, that he may animate it with a soul, dtalda- 
baoth breathed into H a living spirit, and thus un- 
peroefred by himself, the spiritual seed passed from 
Ids own being into the nature of mao, whereby he 
was de pri ved himself of this higher principle of Ufa. 
Thm taul tfa. 8ophia onhined it. In man (A «. thaw 
who heft lecrived some portion of this spiritual 


seed) was eoncentratedithe light, the soul, the rea- 
son of the whole creation. Ialdabaoth is now seised 
with amaxement and Wrath, When he beholds a being 
created by himself, and within the bounds of his owu 
kingdom, rising both above himself and his kingdom. 
He strives therefore to prevent man from becoming 
conscious of his higher nature, and of that higher, 
order of world to which ho is now become related — 
to keep him in a state of blind unconsciousness, and 
thus of slavish submission. It was the jealousy of 
the contracted Ialdabaoth which Issued that com- ! 
mand to the first man ; but the muudane soul em- 1 
ployed the serpent as an instrument to defeat the 
purpose of Ialdabaoth, by tempting the first man to j 
disobedience. According to another view, the serpent j 
was itself a symbol or disguisod appearance of the j 
mundane soul;— and in the strict sense, it is that 
part of the sect only that adopted this view, which 
rightly received the name of Ophilos, for they ac- 
tually worshipped the serpent as a holy symbol?— 
to which they may have been led by an analogous 
idea in the Egyptian religion, the serpont in the 
latter being looked upon as a symbol of Kneph, who 
resembled the Sophia of the Ophites. At all events, 
it was through the mundane soul, directly or indi- 
rectly, that the eyes of the first man were opened. 
The fall of man,-— and this presents a characteristic 
feature of the Ophitic system, though even in this 
respect it was perimps*not altogether independent of 
the prior Valentinum theory, — the fall of man was 
the transition point from a slate of unconscious 
limitation to one of conscious freedom. Man uow 
became wise, and renounced bis allegiance to lalda* 
baotli. The latter, angry at this disobedience, thrusts ■ 
him from the upper region of the air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body , down to the 
dark earth, and banished him into it dark body. 
Man finds himself now placed in a situation, where, 
on the one hand, the seven planetary spirits seek to 
hold him under their thiall, and to suppress the 
higher consciousness in his soul ; while, on the other 
hand, the wicked and purely material spirits try to 
tempt him into sin and idolatry, which would expose 
him to the vengeance of the severe Ialdabaoth. Yet 
‘Wisdom* never ceases to impart new strength to 
man's kindred nature, by fresh supplies of tbe higher 
spiritual influence ; and from Seth, whom the Gnos- 
tics generally regarded as a representative of the 
contemplative natures, she is able to preset ve* j 
through every age, a race peculiarly her own, in 
which the seeds of the spiritual nature are saved 
from destruction.'* 

The Ophites, in common with the BariUdeansand 
the YalentiuhUks, maintained that the heavenly 
Christ first became united with Jesus at hbbipttet» 
and forsook him again at his passion, and in proof $ 
this, they pointed to the fact that Jesus wrchgbft no 
miracle either before his baptism or after hi* rseu* 
motion. They held that laklabeoth brought about 
the crucifix of Christ. After tta tWtiteOthna 
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Jems remained eighteen months on the earth, daring 
which time he received from the Sophia a clearer 
knowledge of the higher troth, which he imparted to 
a few of his disciples. He was then raised to heaven 
by the celestial Christ, and sits at the right hand of 
Ialdabaoth, unobserved by him, but gradually receiv- 
ing to himself every spiritual being that has been 
emancipated and purified by the redemption, Tn 
proportion as this process of attraction goes on, Ial- 
dabaoth is deprived of his higher virtues. Thus 
through Jesus spiritual life flows back to the mun- 
dane soul, its original source. 

The doctrines of the Ophites were far from being 
favourable to purity of morals. Origen indeed 
goes so far as to exclude them from the Christian 
church, and declares that they admitted none to 
their assemblies who did not curse Christ. The 
same author names as the founder of this sect, a 
certain Eucrates, who may have lived before the 
birth of Christ. The Ophites , who wore called in 
Latin SerperUarians , received from the Asiatics the 
name of Nahaesians or Neumans. Irenmus, Theodo- 
ret, Epiphaniufl, and Augustine, regard them as 

■ Christian heretics. Origen gives a minute account 
of the Diagram of the Ophites, which appears to 
have been a sort of tablet on which they depicted 
their doctrines in all sorts of figures, with words an- 
nexed, As their name imports, the Ophites seem to 
have been serpent-worshippers, keeping a living ser- 
pent, which on the occasion of celebrating the Lord's 
Supper, they let out upon the dish to crawl over and 
around the bread. The officiating priest now broke 
the breAd and distributed it among the communi- 
cants. When each had partaken of the sacramental 
bread, and kissed the serpent, it was afterwards 
confined. At the dose of this ceremony, which the 
Ophites termed their perfect sacrifice, a hymn of 
praise was sung to the Supreme God, whom the 
serpent in paradise had made known to men. These 
rites, whioh were probably symbolic, were limited to j 
a few only of the Christian Ophites. 

OPS, a goddess worshipped by the ancient Ro- ! 
mans as presiding over agriculture and giving fruit- 
fulness to the earth. She was regarded as the wife 
of Saturn, and her votaries were wont, while adoring 
her, to touch the ground. Her worship was con- 
nected with that of her husband Saturn, and a festi- 
val, named Ofalia (which see), was celebrated in 
honour of her. t 

OPTIMATES, a name given by Augustine to the 
presbyters or Mm of the ancient Christian Church. 

OPTION, a term used in England to denote the 

■ choice which an archbishop has or any one dignity or 
benefice, in the gift of every bishop consecrated or 
confirmed by him, which he may conto on his opn 
chaplain, or any other person, at his pleasure* 

OPUS OPERATUM (Lai. a work wrought)) an 
expression used to denote a doctrine held > by the 
Church of Rome, that effectual grace is nee^iBarily 
connected with, and inseparable fronythe outward 


administration of the sacraments. This, doctrine 
involves, of course, Baptismal Rxgeweiutjoii 
(which see), and also destroys all dutinctionbetween 
worthy and unworthy communicants in the case of 
the Lord** Supper. The Council of Trent, however) 
explicitly declares this to be adoctrine of the Church 
of Rome. 11 Whoever,** the decree runs, 11 shall af- 
firm that grace is not conferred by these sacraments 
of the new law, by their own power (eas ppm oper- 
ate); but that faith in the divine promise is all that 
is necessary to obtain grace : let him be accursed. 19 
This tenet originated with the schoolmen, parties 
larly witli Thomas Aquinas, who taught that, in con 
sequence of the death of Christ, the sacraments in- 
stituted in the New Testament have obtained an in- 
strumental or efficient virtue whioh those of the Old 
Testament did not possess. The distinction at 
length came to be established, that the sacraments 
of the Old Testament had produced effects ex opera 
operantia , from the power of the administrator, those 
of the New Testament ex opera operate, from the ad- 
ministration itself. In opposition to the doctrine 
laid down by ThomAs Aquinas, which received the 
sanction of the Church of Rome, Duns Scotns de- 
mod that the effective power of grace was contained 
in the sacraments themselves. The forerunners of 
the Reformation, for instance Wessel and Wycliffe, 
combated still more decidedly the doctrine of Aqui- 
nas. The Reformers taught plainly that the sacra- 
ments have no efficacy in themselves, nor do they 
derive any efficacy from the administrator, but de- 
rive all their efficacy from the working of the Spirit 
of Christ in the true believer who receives them. 
The Protestant churches, accordingly, unite in deny- 
ing the doctrine of the opus operation held by the 
Romish Church. 

OQUAMIRIS, sacrifices offered by the Mingre- 
lians in the Caucasus, which partake partly of a 
Jewish, partly of a Pagan character: 41 Their prin- 
cipal sacrifice,** as we learn from Picart, “ is that at 
which the priest, after he has pronounced some parti- 
cular prayers over the ox, or such other animal as is 
appointed and set apart for that solemn purpose* 
singes the victim in five several places to the skin 
with a lighted taper; then leads it In procession 
round the devotee for whose particular service it is 
to be slaughtered, and at last, having sacrificed it, 
oiders it to be drat, and brought to table* The 
whole family thereupon stand all round about it, 
each of them with a wax-taper in his hand. He 
for whom the sacrifice is peculiarly intended, kneels 
down brfote the table, having a candle or wax-taper 
in Ida peg, whilst the priest reads some prayers that 
arc Suitable to the solemn occasion. HVhea he has 
done, not only he who kneels, but his relation^ 
friends, and acquaintance throw frankincense into 
the fire, which hi placed near the victim. The priest 
then cuts off a ptate of the victim, waves it over the 
head of him at whose request it is offered up, and 
gives it him to eat ; after which the whole company 
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drawing near to him, wave their wax-tapers over hia 
sieadin tike manner, and throw them afterwards into 
the same fire, where they had but just before east their 
frankincense. Every person that is present at this 
solemn act of devotion has the liberty to eat as much 
as he thinks proper ; but is eqjoined to carry no part 
wf it away; the remainder belongs to the sacrifice* 
tor. They have another Oguomtrt, which is cele- 
brated in honour of their dead. There is nothing, 
however, very particular or remarkable in it but the 
ceremony of sacrificing some bloody victims, upon 
which they pour oil and wine mingled together. 
They make their oblations of wine likewise to the 
saints after divers forms ; a particular detail whereof 
would be tedious and insipid, and of little or no im- 
portance. I sliall only observe, therefore, that be- 
sides the wine, they offer up a pig, and a cock to 
Bt. Michael, and that the Oquamiri, which is devoted 
to the service of St. George, when their vintage is 
ripe, consists in consecrating a barrel of wine to him, 
which contains about twenty flaggons; though it 
must not be broached till after Whitsuntide, on the 
festival of St. Peter: at which time the master of 
each family carries a small quantity of it to St. 
George's church, where he pays his devotions to the 
saint ; after which he returns home and takes all his 
family with him into the cellar. There they range 
themselves in order round the barrel, the head where- 
of is plentifully furnished with bread and cheese and 
a parcel of cliibbols, or little onions, by the master of 
the house, who, before any thing is touched, repeats 
a prayer. At last, he either kills a hog, or a kid, 
and sprinkles part of the blood all round the vessel. 
The ceremony concludes with eating and drinking. 1 ' 

ORACLE, the Holy of Holies, or the most holy 
place in the temple of Solomon, which occupied the 
third part of the enclosure of the temple towards 
the west. It was ten cubits square. None but the 
high-priest was permitted to enter it, and that only 
once a-year, on the great day of atonement. See 
Temple. ' 

ORACLES, dark answers supposed to be given 
by demons in ancient times to those who consulted 
them. Cicero calls them the language of the gods. 
The term oracle was also used to denote the place 
where thaw revelations were made. Herodotus 
attributes the origin of oracles to the Egyptians. 
* The two oracles," says he, “of Egyptian Thebes 
and of Dodona, have entire resemblance to each 
other* The art of divination, aa now practised in 
wur temples, is thus derived from Egypt; at least 
Hie Egyptians ware the first who introdu ce d the 
•noted festivals, processions, and soppsations, 
"Ond from them tWGreeka were instructed/ 1 The 
ifted onolM InEgypt were these ofthe Th*- 
m fophw, of Heiwfle*, Apollo, Miner**, IMane, 

M^,»d shore *n, of Let®**. to of Betoy 
fceM to the higheet -ren- 
VtttovrW th» mode of ftototog wee d&reat in 
. ’itoi'-df OM^ tadthe power of gMog mentor an- 


swers was confined to certain deities. According to 
Herodotus, the firit oracle in Greece was founded at 
Dodona, by a priestess ofthe Theban Jupiter, who 
had been carried off by Phoenician pirates, and sold 
into that country. 

The responses of oracles were given in seven! dif- 
ferent ways. At Delphi, the priestess of Apollo de- 
livered her answers in hexameter verse, while at 
Dodona they were uttered from beneath the shade of 
a venerable oak. In several places the omefc* wen , 
given by lotters sealed up, and in not a few by lot. 
The lots were a kind of diee, on which were engraven 
certain characters or words, whose explanations 
were to be sought on tables made for the purpose. 
In some temples the person consulting the oracle 
threw the dice himself ; in others they were dropped 
from a box ; but in either case the use of the dice 
was preceded by sacrifices and other customary cere* 
monios. The belief in oracles rapidly pervaded every 
province, and came to exert a degree of influence 
which was fitted to control every department, both 
secular and sacred. u The oracles," says Politic, in 
his ‘Woltgeschichte, 1 or World-History, “ which ex- 
ercised so important an influence in Greece, espe- 
cially during tho first periods of civilisation, not 
unfrequently guided public opinion and the spirit of 
national enterprise, with distinguished wisdom. Pre- 
eminent among the rest, the oracle at Delphi en- 
joyed a world-wide renown ; and there it was that 
the wealth and the treasures, of more than one con- 
tinent, were concentrated. Its responses revealed 
many a tyrant, and foretold his fate. Many an un- 
happy being was saved through its means, or directed 
by its counsel. It encouraged useful institutions, 
and communicated the discoveries in art or science 
under tho sanction of a divine authority. And 
lastly, by its doctrines and example it caused the 
moral law to be kept holy, and civil rights to be re- 
sected.*" 

The most famous oracles of ancient Greece were 
those which belonged to Apollo and to Zeus, while 
other deities, such as Demeter, Hermes, and Pluto, 
and even heroes, for example Amphiaraus and Tro- 
phonius, gave forth their oracles to the credulous 
inquirers who flocked to loam the dark secrets ot 
the future. And the answers, instead of being clear 
and satisfactory, were uniformly couched in such 
ambiguous terms, that they were capable of quite 
opposite and contradictory interpretations. Gib- 
bon the historian charges the ancient oracles with , 
intentional fraud, and states, with evident delight, 
that Constantine the Great doomed them to silence 
Several writers, however, have alleged that the ci*» 
dit of oracles was destroyed at a much earlier period, 
than the reign of Constantine. Lucan, in ^Pher- 
salia,' which was written in the time of 
scarcely thirty years after the enidfttsott, 

Lord, laments it as one of the greatest (Mdan^ti d 
that age, that the Delphian oracle had become «aent . 
Lucian also declares, that when hcwwrMDriphV 
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the otacle gave forth no reply. And the importaut 
statement Is made by Porphyry, in a passage cited 
by Eusebius, that “ since Josus began to be wor- 
shipped, no man had received any public help or 
benefit from the gods.** 

The oracles of heathen antiquity were limited to 
Greece, never having been adopted by the Romans, 
who had many other means of discovering the will 
of the gods, such as the Sibylline books, augury, 
omens, and such like. The only Italian oracles, in- 
deed, were those of Faunua and of Fortuna. The 
ancient Scandinavians had also their oracles, like 
those of Greece, and held in equal veneration. It 
was generally believed in all the northern nations, 
that the male and female divinities, or mpre gener- 
ally, that the Three Destinies gave forth these ora- 
cles. The people sometimes persuaded themselves 
that the statues of their gods gave responses by a 
gesture, or a slight inclination of the head. 

ORAL LAW. The Jews believe that two laws 
were delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, the one 
committed to writing m the text of the Pentateuch, 
and the other handed down by oral tradition from 
generation to generation. The latter is the Oral 
Law , and consists of an explanation of the text or 
Written Law . Fiom the time of Moses to the days 
of the Rabbi Judah, no part of the Oral Law liad 
been committed to writing for public UBe. In every 
generation the president of the Sanhedrim, or the 
* prophet of his age, wrote notes for his own private 
I use, of the traditions which he had learned from lus 
I teachers. These were collected, arranged, and me- 
thodised by Rabbi Judah the Holy, thus forming 
the Misiina (which see), a book regarded by the 
Jews with the highest veneration. 

ORARION, a vestment worn by a deacon in the 
Greek Church, which, though precisely resembling 
the Romish stole in form, is less like it in appearance, 
because, instead of being worn in the fashion of a 
scarf, it is thrown only over the left shoulder. 

ORARIUM. See Stole. 

ORATORIES. See Prosbuciiab. 

ORATORIO, a Aaered drama set to church mu- 
sic. The ndost noted of these pieces are Handel*8 
Messiah and Haydn's Creation. The name Ora- 
torio is believed to liave arisen from the circum- 
stance that sacred musical dramas originated with 
the congregation of the Orator?, and having been 
adopted by all the societies of the same foundation, 
speedily rose into great popularity. At first the 
Oratorio seems to have been little more than a sim- 
ple cantata, but in a short time it assumed a drama- 
tic form somewhat resembling the Mystery of the 
Middle Ages, and is now highly esteemed among 
the lovers of saored music, both in Britain and on 
the Continent. See MttSic (SacbEP). 

ORATORY (Lit. o rare, to pray), a name an- 
ciently given to places of publio vforahip in general 
as being houses of prayer. The name was it later 
tunes given to smaller or domestic chapels. Oratory 


is used among the Romanists to denote a closet m 
little apartment near a bed-chamber, furnished with 
a little altar, crucifix, and other furniture suited la 
tbeir view to a place for private devotion. 

ORATORY (Fathers of the), a Romish order 
of religious founded in Italy by Philip Ned, 
and publicly approved by Gregory XQI.~h» 1577. 
The congregation derived its name from the chapel 
or oratory which Neri built for himself at Florence, 
and occupied for many years. To this order belong 
ed Baronius, Raynald, and Laderchi, the distin- 
guished authors of the Annals of the Church. 

ORATORY OF THE HOLY JESUS (Fathers 
of the), a Romish order of religious instituted in 
1613 by Peter de Berulle, a roan of talents and 
learning, who afterwards rose to the rank of a car- 
dinal. The fathers of this French order have not, 
like the fathers of the Italian order, distinguished 
themselves by their researches in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, but have devoted themselves to all branches of 
learning, both secular and sacred. They are not 
monks, but belong to the secular clergy, nor do they 
chant any canonical hours. They are called fathers 
of the oratory, because they have no churches hi 
which the sacraments are administered, but only 
cliapels or oratories in which they read prayers and 
preach. 

ORBONA, a goddess among the anoient Romans 
worshipped at Rome, more especially by parents 
who had been deprived of their children, or were 
afraid of losing them in dangerous illness. 

ORCUS. See Hades, Hell. 

ORDEAL, an appeal to the judgment of God, 
which was often resorted to by the Saxons and Nor- 
mans in criminal cases, where, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the evidence, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the accused was innocent or guilty. 
In such cases of uncertainty recourse was had to 
various modes of trial or ordeal. Thus the accused 
was not infrequently required to sweaf upon a 
copy of the New Testament, and on the relics of the 
holy martyrs, or on their tombs, that he was inno- 
cent of the crime imputed to him. He was also 
obliged to find eleven persons of good reputation 
who should upon oath attest his innocence. These 
twelve oaths were required,— eleven and his own, — 
to acquit a person of the wound of a noble which 
drew blood, or hud bare the bone, or broke a Mb. 
Sometimes, however, thirty comptngatips, as they 
[were called, appeared on each aide. Another mode 
bf ordeal frequently resorted to In the Neman 
lourta of this kingdom has been already described 
Vbder ft* article Battle *(Trial by). 
pttbe moat ancient form of ordeal, and the soon 
eat laid aside, was probaUv the trial by the cross, 
which Omriemagne dunged his sons to use when- 
ever dispute* should arise among them. It ia that 
described by Dr, Hector, in his ‘Memoirs of Bfc- 
traorffinary Popular Delusions “When a praseE* 
ac cuse d of any cride had declared bis 
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m and appealed to the eroea for to Judgment 
In Me favour, he wee brought into the church, be* 
tore the altar. The priests previously prepared two 
sticks exactly Bhe one another, upon one of which 
was carved a figure of the cross. They were both 
wrapped up with great cere and many ceremonies, 
in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, 
or on the nrtto of the smuts. A solemn prayer was 
then offered up to God, that lie would be pleased to 
discover, by the judgment of his holy cross, whether 
the accused person were innocent or guilty. A 
priest then approached the altar, and took up one of 
the sticks, and the assistants unswathed it reverently , 
If It was marked with the cross, the accused person 
was innocent ; if unmarked, ho was guilty. It would 
be unjust to assert, that the judgments thus deli- 
vered were, in all cases, erroneous ; and it would he 
absurd to believe that they were left altogether to 
elianee. Many true judgments were doubtless given, 
and, in all probability, most conscientiously; for 
we cannot but believe that the priests endeavoured 
beforehand to convince themselves by secret inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whe- 
ther the appellant were innocent or guilty, and that 
they took up the crossed or uncrossed stick accord- 
ingly. Although, to all other observers, the sticks, 
as enfolded in the wool, might appear exactly simi- 
lar, those who enwrapped them could, without any 
difficulty, distinguish the one from the other ” This | 
species of ordeal was abolished by the Emperor 
Louis the Devout, about a.d 820. The trial by 
Corbned (which see), or the morsel of execration, 
has been already noticed. 

The other kinds of ordeal are thus sketched by 
Mr. Thomson in his 4 Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain 44 The fire-ordeal was extremely an- 
cient, since to 4 handle hot iron, and walk over fire, 1 
as a proof of innocence, is mentioned in thjgAntigone 
of Sophocles; It was ordained for free men, and 
consisted in taking up in the hand, unhurt^ a piece 
of red-hot iron, weighing from one to thfee pounds; 
or else by walking unhurt and barefoot, over nine 
red-hot ploughshares, laid at unequal distances ; in 
which manner Queen Emma, the mother of Edward 
the Confessor, deared herself from suspicion of 
familiarity with Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. The 
evdeal of odd water, was for eeorls, and was some- 
times performed by throwing the scouted person 
Into a river or pond; when, if he dotted therein 
without any action of swimming, it was received as 
an evidence of his guOt, but if be sunk, he was ac- 
quitted. The trial of hot water, was plunging the 
Wo band or arm up to the dbow in boilb% water, 
tad taking out therefrom a stone wdgh% fronfone 

MM||M*tt’»faet. The iron ordeal was rififilar 
totkfrfest,* W^llbstb that of firs? atom to* tot 
*me distance, wifetodt 
emttdtoW# Immediately to be bound upend 
TmWrmimmi eo fer thme daya, * tto 


flesh did not appear fed, the accused petvon was not 
considered gutfey* The performance of these trials 
was attended with considerable oeremony; and 
Athehftan ordered that those appealing to them 
should go three nights before to the prieat who was 
to conduct it, and live only on bread and salt, water 
ana herbs. He was to be present at alt the masses 
during the interval, and on the morning of the day 
of trial was to make his offerings and reoeive tto 
sacrament; swearing, that 4 in the Lord with fidl 
folcright, he was innocent both hi word and deed* of 
that charge of which he had been accused.* The 
dread of magical artifices, which was so prevalent 
with the Anglo Saxons, was probably the reason 
why moBt of their corporal trials were performed 
fasting, and by sun rise ; but ordenls were prohibited 
both ou fasts and feRthals. The Are was lighted 
within the church, into which no person was to enter 
excepting the priest and accused person, until the , 
space were measured out, and the water were boiling 
furiously, in a vessel of iron, copper, lead, or ofay* 
When all was prepared, two men were to enter of 
each side, and to agree that the water was boiling 
furiously ; after which an eqiiA) number of persons 
was called in from both parts, not exceeding twelve, 
all fasting, who were placed along the duureh with 
the ordeal between them. The prieBt then sprinkled 
them with holy water, of which they were also to 
taste, kiss the Gospels, and be signed with the cross. 
During these rites, the fire was not to be mended 
any more, and if the ordeal were by iron, it re- 
mained on the coals until the last collect was finished, 
when it was removed to the staples which were to 
sustain it. The extent of the trial appears to have 
been decided by the accusation since the ordeal was 
sometimes called anfeald, or Bingle, when the stone 
or iron was probably only three pounds in weight, 
and when the defendant dipped only his hand and 
wrist in the water; but in other cases the ordeal was 
entitled threefold, when the whole arm was plunged 
into the cauldron, and the iron was to be of three 
pounds weight. Whilst the accused was taking out 
the stone or bearing the iron, nothing was to be 
uttered but a prayer to the Deity to discover the 
truth ; after which, it was to be left for three days 
undecided. The ordeal might be compounded for, 
and it has been supposed that there were many means 
even for performing it unhurt ; as collusion with the 
priest, the length of ceremony and distance of the 
few spectators, and preparations for hardening the 
skin, aided by the short distance which the suspected 
person had to bear the iron. 

44 In ell these cases, if the accused patty escaped 
unhurt, he was of course adjudged innocent; felt « 
it happened otherwise, 'he was condenmeAmgiitfey^ 
A thief found criminal by the ordeal, mm to toiifi 
to death, autos Us relations would nor tort tonr 
eritoftio 
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accusation, under the notion that heaven would 
always, miraculously, interpose to protect toe guilt- 
less, they were called ‘the judgment of god;’ and 
the word ordeal itself, is derived from a Celtic origin, 
signifying judgment It was also entitled the ‘ com- 
mon purgation,' to distinguish it from the canonical 
one, which was by oath; but both in England and 
in Sweden, the clergy presided at the trial, and it 
was also performed upon sacred ground. Tlie canon 
law at a very early period, however, declared the 
ordeal to be against that divine command, ‘Thou 
shah not tempt the Lord thy God,' but in King 
John’s time, there were grants to the bishops and 
cleigy to use the judgment by fire, water, and bon , 
and it was not uutil about 1218, that it was abolished 
under Henry III." 

In modern heathon nations wo find the ordeal not 
tmfreqttently in use Thus, among the Hindus, the 
fire-ordeal is known and practised, os appears fiom 
the following brief extract fiom Foibes's ‘Oriental 
Memoirs : f “ When a man, accused of a capital crime, 
ohooses to undergo the ordeal trial, he is closely 
oonfined for several days, his right hand and arm 
are covered with thick wax-cloth, tied up and sealed, 
in the presence of proper officers, to prevent deceit. 
In the English districts the covering was always 
sealed with the Company's arms, and the piisonei 
placed under an European guard. At the time fixed 
for the ordeal, a cauldrou of oil is placed over a fire , 
when it boils, a piece of money is dropped into the 
▼easel; the prisoner's arm is unsealed and washed m 
the presence of his judges and accusers. During 
this part of the ceremony the attendant Brahmins 
supplicate the Deity. On receiving their benedic- 
tion, the accused plunges his hand into the boiling 
fluid, and takes out the coin The arm is afterwaids 
again sealed up until the time appointed for a le- 
examination. The seal is then broken: if no 
blemish appears, the prisoner is declared innocent ; 
if the contrary, he suffers the punishment due to his 
crime.” 

Among the natives of Noithem Guinea a species 
of ordeal is in use for the detection of witchcraft. 
It goes by the name of the red-water ordeal, the 
red water employed for this purpose being a decoc- 
tion made from the inner bark of a large forest tree 
of the mimosa family. The mode in which this or- 
deal is practised is thus described by Mr. Wilson : 
“A good deal of ceremony is used in connection 
with the administration of the ordeal The people 
who assemble to see it administered form themselves 
into a circle, and the pots containing toe liquid are 
placed in the centre of toe inolesed sp ape The ac- 

cused then comes forward, having toe scantiest 
apparel, but with a cord of pahn^anittt hound fpaftd 
his waist, and seats himself la toe cent reof th*#*- 
e&e. After his accusation Is anfihMto4 Ito a 
fornufl acknowledgment of aft tty e*9 
part life, then invokes the name of tjtod tfrty j£to% J 
and imprecates his wrath in case he <ty' 


particular crime hud to his charge. .He than stops 
forward and drinks freely of toe ‘ stoU water.’ Jf it 
nauseates and causes him to vomit freely , he suffers 
no serious ittfuxy, and is at once pronounced Inno- 
cent. If, on the oilier hand, it causes vertigo and 
he loses his self-control, it is regarded as ariltyeett 
guilt, and then all sorts of indignities ^md cruelties 
are practised upon him. A general howl of foityna- 
tion rises from the sumnmding spectators. (JU&dran 
and others are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt him 
with stones, spit upon him, and in many Instances 
he is seised by the heels and diagged through toe 
bushes and over rocky places until Ins body la shame- 
fully lacerated and life becomes extinct. Even his 
own kiudied aie required to take part in these cruel 
indignities, and no outward manifestation of grief is 
allowed in behalf of a man who has been guilty of so 
odious a crime. 

“ On the other hand, if he escapes without mjuty, 
his character m thoroughly purified, and he stands on 
a better footing in society than lie did before he 
submitted to the ordeal After a few ditys, he is 
decked out in his best robes , and, accompanied by 
a large train of friends, he enjoys a sort of triumplial 
procession over the town wheie he lives, receives the 
congratulations of his friends, and the community iq 
general ; and not unfrequeutly, presents are sent to 
him by friends fiom neighbouring villages. After 
all this is over, he assembles the principal men of 
the town, and arraigns his accusers before them, 
who, in their turn, must submit to the same ordeal, 
or pay a large fine to the man whom they attempf 3 
to injure." A similar process is followed in Sontherof 
Guinea foi the detection of witchcraft. \fc the 
Gabun the root used is called Nkazya (which see). 

The natives on the Gram Coast have anothet 
species of ordeal, called the “hot oil ordeal," which 
is used to detect petty thefts, and in cases where 
women are suspected of infidelity to their husbands 
The suspected person is enquired to plunge the hand 
into a pot of boiling oil. If it is withdrawn without 
pain, he is innocent. If he suffers pain, he is guilty, 
and fined or punished as the case may require. 

The ordeal seems not to have beeq altogether 
unknown among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Thus in the Antigone of Sophocles, in a passage to 
which we have already alluded, the poet speaks of 
persons “ offering, in proof of innocence, to grasp the 
burning steel, to walk through fire, avid tone their 
solemn oath, they knew not of toe deed.” Pliny 
also, speaking of a frost which the ancient Romans 
celebrated annually in honour of the at to, ebaervea 
that the priests, who wart to be of the frmfly of the 
HirjRant, danced on this occasion barefoot on burfr 
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ORDERS, one of the mow raenmeate of the 
Chtiroh of Some. It wfers to the consecration of 
the dUferant onion of «#«-beftre» la the ehuroh, 
©f theeein the Romms hierarchy there are oaten,— 
porters or door-keepers, reader*, ekrireieta, acolytes, 
imb&ocma, deaeone, and prieett. To these some 
add an eighth, tin order of bishopsj others, how- 
after, comdder ft net « ft distinct order, but tut a 
s higher 4egr& of Ilia priesthood. The original mode 
Of Oft^ONATiois (which see) followed by the apostles 
ftp oftM > bate been simple, minister* and deacons 
having been ordained by prayer and the imposition 
of handa. In proceaa of time vmiona additional 
■ ceremonies name to be introduced. In the Church 
| ot R me t.,e plan was adopted of delivering to a 
| pn * the sacred vessels — Use paten and the chalice 
| —and accompanying this action with certain words 
winch authorise him to celebrate mass, and offer 
sacrifice to God. In the ordination of a priest, die 
matter is fte^etsefo which are delivered to him, and 
the form it the pronouncing of these words, “Take 
thou authority to offer up sacrifices to God, and to 
celebrate masses both for die dead and for the liv- 
big, in the name of the Father, ami of the Sou, and 
of the Holy Ghost" 

ORDERS. See Ordination 

ERS (Motabtjc) See Monaciiism. 

AR1I, a party of Catbaristb (which 
mm), in the seventh and following centuries, who 
that a Trinity first began to exist at the birth 
cat. The man Jesus became Son of God by 
hi# recrobon of the Word oommunlosted to him, 
and he wee the eon of Mary, not in a corporeal but 
fl in a spiritual sense, bring bon of her ml spiritual 
wanner, by the communication of the Word, and 
Whan, by rim preaching of Jems, others wen at- 
tracted, the Holy Gboet began to exist. The most 
important «f the peculiar doctrines maintained by 
thrift sent ftM%» noticed Meander: < According 
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pruwipaMgt the principal Spirit Thqp 
threefold judgment « first, the expulsion 
tate souls from heaven ; second, tlt»t wMtth MM 
with the appearance of Christ ; third afcd lfcfttf Kmt 
Christ shall raise his redeemed to that 
tion which is designed foi them. This thy reyrflad 
as the final consummation, when the soitft shall ill v 
reunited with the spmts and with the higher etfgfitih 
they liad left behind them m heaven, line ifmtMl 
resurrection. 1 ' Hie whole system of the 
Jndtcates their connection with a Jewish theofagfi 
and in farther confirmation of this view of their doc* 
trines, it may be stated, that they attached a ptCtdUf 
value to the apocryphal book called the Asceafetoft 
of Isaiah, where in fact the germs of many of tM t 
opinions are to bo found. 

ORDINAL, the book which contains the lotmt 
observed in the Churob of England tor the ovdteg* 
tion and consecration of bishops, priests, and dm* 
coni. It was prepared in the time of Edward the - 
Sixth, and continued at the same time by the autho* 
nty of Parliament. 

ORDINANCES (Holy), institutions of Divine 
authority to be observed by the Christian church la 
all ages Those ntes and ceremonies which are not j 
sanctioned by the Word of God, being of merely j 
human appointment, are not entitled to the name ii 
Holy Ordinances. 

ORDINANCES (The Thibtfen) See TjBLfte* 

UHYJTANGA. 

ORDINARY, a term used in Lngland to denote a 
person who has ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of course 
and of common right , in opposition to persons who 
are extraordinarily appointed Ordinary was a title 
anciently given to aiohde&cons 

ORDINATION, the act of setting apart to the 
holy office of the ministry The method of erdfata* 
tion or appointment to the office of a teligious tcachaf 
in the Christian church, was denved not froth ttjQf % 
of the Levitical institutions, but rather from the Ot* * 
dinanoes of the synagogue as they were ouait$tW*4 v . 
after the Babylonish captivity. According to 8#^ 
den and Vitnnga, the presidents and reader! of dal 
synagogue were# first set apart to their rife* Lr , 
. Am ialawti IlDMritiOB 0 1 hsfl de T AtMttmXr't ail MlJ ' 
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8, ti having been practised in the consecration of 
m Jcirish priests And high-priests. 

The fire t instance on record of the ordination of 
tAoe-bearers in the Christian Church, is that of the 
■even deacons at Jerusalem in Acts vi, 1—7. Though 
the office to which these men were appointed had 
reference to the secular and financial arrangements of 
the church, it is worthy of notice, that even to this 
office they were set apart by prayer and the imposi- 
tion of bands. Various other passages of the New 
Testament give an account of the ordination of Chris- 
tian teachers and office-bearers. Among these may 
be mentioned Acts xiii. 1 — 4 ; xiv. 23 , 1 Tim iv. 
14 ; v. 22 ; 2 Tiin. i. 6, in all of which three particu- 
lars are kid down as included in the ceremony of or- 
dination-fasting, prayer, and the laying on of hands. 

It has been the invariable practice in every age of 
the church to observe some solemn ceremonies in 
setting apart any man to the sacred functions of the 
ministry ; and in the most ancient liturgies, both of 
the Eastern and the Western cluuches, are found 
certain speoial forms of ordination. Nor has the ob- 
servance of the rites of ordination been confined to 
on4 section of the Cliristian church , but it lias ex- 
tended to all denominations of Christians, and even 
to sohismatics and heietics. And while the min- 
istry of the woid has always been deemed a pecu- 
liarly sacred office, and ordination to the ministry a 
solemn transaction, every precaution was nsed in 
the ancient church to prevent unworthy persons 
from intruding themselves rashly into the ministerial 
office. Certain qualifications, accordingly, were re- 
garded as indispensable in the candidate for ordina- 
tion. Thus it was necessary that auy one who wished 
to lake upon himself the saored functions Bhould be 
of a certain specified age. The rules by which the 
canonical age for ordination were regulated in the 
early Christian Church, were, no doubt, derived from 
the Jewish economy; the age of twenty-five re- I 
quired for the Levites being adopted for deacons, 
and that of thirty y«ars required for priests being 
adopted for presbyters and bishops. In the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions we find fifty years prescribed 
as the age for a bishop, but no long time seems to 
have ekpsed when it was reduced to thirty. Nay, 
even eases occurred in which individuals, probably 
of eminent qualifications, were raised to the episco- 
pal dignity at an earlier age than even thirty. J us- 
tin alleges the lowest age for a bishop to be tliirty- 
five years. The Roman bishops, Bmcius and 
Zosimus, required thirty years for a deacon, thirty- 
five for a presbyter, and forty •dive forabishop. The 
Council of Trent fixed the age feradeacen at twenty* 
three, and that for a priest at twenty-live, Children 
were sometimes appointed to the office of reader «T 
by the kws of Justinian nOne were to be appointed 
to that office under twelve yean of age. 
for subdeacons, aeolyths, and other 
varied, ranging at different times from fifa** 4* 
twenty *fi\e. ' , , 


Every candidate for ordination wtsrequiirtdtona- 
dergo a strict examination in regard 
to his faith, but also to hk morak andhkwomly 
condition. The conduct of the examination weskt* 
trusted chiefly to the bishops, but it was held in 
public, and the people were allowed to take a port 
in it, while their approval of the candidate was 
equally requisite with that of the bishop. That the 
peopk might have full opportunity of making fa* 
quiry into the character and qualifications of the 
candidates their names were published. By a kw 
of Justinian each candidate was required to give a 
written statement of his religiousepinions iu his own 
hand-writing, and to take a solemn oath against si- 
mony. It was decreed also, by a council in the 
beginning of the ninth century, that every candidate 
should go through a course of preparation or proba- 
tion previous to his being ordained. 

It was a rule in the early church that no person 
should be ordained to the higher offices without pass- 
ing beforehand through the inferioi degrees. This 
arrangement was productive of much advantage, as 
it secured, on the part of eveiy aspirant to the min- 
isterial office, the possession of considerable profes- 
sional experience, and a familiar acquaintance with 
the whole system of ecclesiastical discipline and 
polity. As a general rule, which, however, admit- 
ted of some exceptions, no individual was ordained 
to a ministry at huge, but to the exercise of the pas- 
toral (Unctions in some specified ehurch or locality. 
Non-residence was also expressly discountenanced, 
every pastor being expected to remain within his 
allotted district. The clerical tonsure was not made 
requisite for the ordained ministry until about the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. 
In the fourth, and throughout the greater part of the 
fifth century, it is mentioned in terms of disappro- 
bation as unbecoming spiritual persons. 

From the canons of councils, and the testimony 
of many ecclesiastical writers, Episcopalians con* 
elude that the power of administering the rite of 
ordination was vested in the bishop alone, the pres- 
byter being only allowed to assist the bishop in the 
ordination of a fellow-presbyter. Ordination was 
always required to be performed publicly ip the pres- 
ence of the congregation, and during Ike tint (bar 
centuries there does not appear to have % art* rtf 
stated seasons appointed for the performance of m 
rite. Afterwards, however, or din a ti ons yfyft* 
on the Lord's day, and usually in co ft frs p fli 
the celebration of the Lord’* Supper, ffetendidate 
ka^eling before the table. * 
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ambling the eendidate tor holy order*. The Greek 
Church Km never used it. It is not mentioned in ; 
the fourth counoil of Carthage ; where the rites of | 
ordination are described ; nor was it the practice in ! 
the time of Pope Nicholas I., who died m a d. 867. | 
The custom of delivering the sacred vessels, orna- 
ments, and vestments appears not to have been fully i 
introduced until the seventh century, though some 
trace of it is to be found at an earlier date. The 
badges and insignia differed according to the nature 
of the office to which the individual was ordained | 
Thus at the ordination of a bishop, a Bible was laid j 
upon his head, or put into his hands, in order to re- 
mind him that it was his duty habitually to search 
the Word of God ; a ring was put upon his finger in 
token of his espousals to the church, and a staff was 
put into his hand as an emblem of his office as a 
shepherd to whose care the flock was committed. 
The presbyter, in the act of ordination, received the 
sacramental cup and plate. On the deacon, when 
set apart to lus office, the bishop solemnly laid his 
right hand, and presented him with a. copy of the 
Gospels. The sub-deacon received an empty paten 
and enp, with a ewer and napkin ; the reader re- 
ceived a copy of the Scriptures , the acolyth, a can- 
dlestick with a taper, and the doorkeeper the keys 
of the church. The custom was also introduced of 
signing the party ordained with the sign of the cross, 
and at the close of the solemn service he received 
the kiss of charity from the ordaining minister. 

It has been already noticed that in the early 
church, ordination was not given unless to a special 
charge, and with few exceptions this continued to be 
the rule until the age of Charlemagne, when laws 
required to be enacted against the clerici acephali, 
in consequence of the great number of clergy who 
were not regularly settled in parochial cures. Many 
of these were the domestic chaplains -of noblemen or | 
private gentlemen, while others were clergymen who 
had received vague or general ordination, a practice 
which had been introduced in the seventh century. 
At length, however, in A. D. 877, the bishops resolved 
to abandon the practice of vague ordinations, and to 
adhere strictly to the practice of the ancient church. 
Yet so difficult is it to root out an abuse wlien once 
it has crept into the church, that at the end of the 
tenth century, the practice of vqgue ordination con- 
tinued extensively to prevail. 

Ordination is practised in all modern churches, 
though their views of the rite seme to differ conn- | 
durably. In the Church of Borne the delivery of 
the vessels, according to the Ordinal, is the essential 
ordaining act This, indeed, is expressly declared 
by the Council pf Florence, in A* I486, which 
says. “The matter or visible sign of fheordor of 
fillip 

it, and of* paten wfeh bread upon it, into the hand* 
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and to celebrate masses both for the living and for 
the dead. In the name of the Lord." The delivery 
of the vessels, as a part of the ordination service, has 
never been in use in the Greek Church, but is ex* 
clustvely confined to the Latin Church. 

In the Church of England no person can he or- 
dained who has not what is called a title for orders, 
that is, “ some certain place where he might use Ms 
function 11 He must have secured the presentation 
to a curacy, or a chaplaincy, or he must be the fol- 
low of a college, or a master of arts of five yearn 
standing, that livetli of his own charge in either of 
the universities,' before he can be ordained. The 
most general title tor orders is a curacy. 'And if 
any bishop shall admit any person into the ministry 
that hath none of these titles as aforesaid, then he 
shall keep and maintain him with aU things neces- 
sary, till ho do profer litm to some ecclesiastical living/ 
The bishops have absolute power to i ofuse ordina- 
tion to any party whom they may considci ineligible. 
The usual com so is as follows — The candidate 
writes to the bishop of the diocoso in which the 
curacy offered to him an a title is situated, and re- 
quests to be ordained. He obtains a personal inter- 
view with the bishop, and posses through a viva voce 
examination as to his theological opinions and at- 
tainments. If approved, he is permitted to send in 
his papers— that is, the legisteis of his age and bap- 
tism, testimonials fiom his college, a certificate of 
character attested by three henefiped cleigymen, and 
another document called Si qui*> which is a paper 
signed by the clergyman and church- wni dens ot the 
parish in which the candidate tesides, and which cer- 
tifies that his namo has been publicly called in (he 
pariah churchy and that no objections have been raised 
against lus being admitted into tlio mmistiy. He is 
now allowed to proceed, with the other candidates, 
to the examination, which is conducted by the 
bishop's examining chaplain, and is sustained, in 
some dioceses, during the whole of three or four days. 
It is strictly theological and ecclesiastical. The ap- 
pro \ ed candidates take the Outti of Supremacy % sign 
a ‘ Declaration' that they will conform to the Liturgy } 
and, moreover, subscribe the thirty nine ait idea. 

“The ordination service, as arianged in the Book 
of Common Prayer, is perfoimed in the cathedral of 
the diocese, or in some church or chapel, in the pre- 
sence of the congregation. The candidates are there 
formally introduced to the bishop by the archdeacon* 
or his deputy, in these words — 4 Reverend Father 
in God— I present unto you these persous.pment to 
be admitted deacons.' Towards the close of the ser- 
vice, the bishop, laying liis hands severally upon 
their heads, says— 'Take thou authority to execute 
the office of a deacon in the Church of God commu- 
ted onto thee, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen/ And than* 
placing the New Tutament in the hand of each* he 
adds— 'Take thou authority to read the Gospel In 
the Church of God, and to preach the same, If thou 


be thereto licensed by the bishop himself.* The 
Ordination Service in the case of a priest differs in 
some measure from the service which admits to the 
Older of deacon. Several of the presbyters present, 
as well as the bishop, lay their hands simultaneously 
' <m the head of every candidate, and the bishop says 
— * Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work 
of a Priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain they are retained ; and be thou 
a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of his 
holy Sacraments : In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.* And 
then, delivering to each one a Bible, he adds — 1 Take 
thou authority to preach the Word of God, and to 
minister the holy Sacraments in the congregation 
where thou shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto. 1 
When once ordained a presbyter, he is competent 
to take any duty, and to hold any kind of prefer- 
ment short of a bishopric, within the pale of the 
Church of England.*' A person must be twenty- 
three years of age before he eftn be ordained deacon ; 
and twenty-four before he can be ordained priest, 
and thus be permitted to administer the Lord's Sup- 
per. The times of ordination in the Church of Eng- 
land are the four Sundays immediately following the 
Ember weeks; being the second Sunday iu Lent, 
Trinity Sunday, and the Sundays following the first 
Wednesday after the 14th of September, and the 
13th of December. These are the stated times, but 
ordination may take plaee at any time which the 
bishop may appoint. 

In countries where Lutheranism has a regular 
establishment, only the general superintendent, or at 
least a superintendent, performs the rite of ordination ; 
yet the Lutheran church allows this power also to 
all other clergymen. The manner iu which the Lu- 
therans ordain their ministers is as follows : “ When 
a student of divinity has finished his course of theo- 
logical studies, he Applies to the consistory of his 
native district for admission to a theological exami- 
nation ; which is never refusod him, except for very 
important reasons. Such theological examinations 
are held by every consistory once, or if necessary 
twice, every year; and in each one of them soidora 
fewer than ten students are examined in the originals 
both of the Old and Now Teatament, in Divinity, in 
Christian Morals, in Ecclesiastical History, in Com- 
position, and Catechising Children; and, in some 
countries, also in Philosophy, and the Ecclesiastical 
Law, The examination in the theoretical sciences 
is conducted in the Latin language. Those who 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the different 
theological sciences, obtain a daim for on eeeleafcft* 
tical preferment. When a candidate is presented to 
a living, he is again examined, to ascertain ifbehss 
continued his theological studies sfaoe ha has been 
eeived into the number of candidates for themlnfetry; 
(in many cases, however, an exception is made to fbfis 


rule ;) and if a Second time he prove worthy of the 
ministry, he is solemnly ordained by the general 
superintendent of the country or district, assisted by 
at least two other clergymen, in the church of which 
he becomes the minister; and at the some time he 
is introduced to his future congregation. Whoever 
has been thus ordained, may asceud to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity, without undergoing any other 
ordination." 

Episcopalians deny the right of presbyters to or- 
dain, alleging that such a right belongs exclusively 
to bishops. But, in opposition to episcopal ordina- 
tion, Presbyterians are accustomed to urge that 
Timothy is expressly declared in 1 Tim. iv. 14, to 
have been ordained by the laying oil of the hands of 
the presbytery; and further, that in Scripture lan- 
guage bishops and presbyters are identical. Be- 
sides, from ecclesiastical history we learn, that in tiie 
church of Alexandria presbyters ordained even theii 
own bishops for more than two hundred years in 
the earliest ages of Christianity. In Presbyterian 
churches, accordingly, the power of ordination rests 
in the presbytery, and the service consists simply of 
prayer and the imposition of hands. It has been 
supposed by some, that the laying on of hands in 
ordination hod exclusive' reference to the communi 
cation of extraordinary gifts, and therefore ought 
now to be dispensed with, such gifts having ceased. 
Under the influence of such views, the Church of 
Scotland, at an early period of its histoiy, discarded 
this symbolic rite, and hence in the First Book of 
Discipline we find this passage , u Albeit the apostles 
used the imposition of hands, yet seeing the miracle 
is ceased, the usihg the ceremony we judge not to be 
necessary." Such an idea, however, prevailed only 
for a time, and the imposition of hands came to bo 
regarded as an essential part of the rite of ordination. 
Among the Wesleyan Methodists ordination is vested 
in the General Conference, and the ceremony con- 
sists of a solemn servioe with imposition of hands. 
The CongregationAlists consider ordination to be 
Bimply a matter of order, completing and solemnising 
tlie entrance of the minister on his pastoral engage- 
ments; hence, in this denomination of Christians, 
the church officers, whether pastors or deacons, are 
dedicated to the duties of their office with special 
prayer aud by solemn designation, to which most 
of the churches add the imposition of hands by those 
already in office. In the view of the Ceftgrcga- 
tionalists the pastoral tie is considered os nesting, in 
subordination to the Great Head of the Church, on 
the call of the church members, and ordination is 
simply the formal recognition of the tie thus formed. 
This view of the matter is diametrically opposed to 
the doctrine of the Romish church* which regards 
orders as a holy sacrament, conveying an indeliblu 
character (which see), flowing down by Ngdcf 
su ccess ion ftoro thOapdsUes. 

ORDINATIQN FASTS. See Ekbi* D ATS. 

ORKAD ES (G*. orce, a mountain), nymph* whs 



OREBTTES— 0RIGENIS1B* 


we believed by the ancient Greeks to preside over 
mountains end grottoes, 

OBEBITES, a party of the Hussites (which see). 

OREITHYIA, one of the Nereids (which see). 

ORGAN, See Mumo (Sacred). 

ORGIES. See Mysteries. 

ORIENTAL CHURCHES. See Eastern 
Churches. 

ORIGENISTS, the followers of Ovigen, one of 
the most celebrated of the Christian fathers. He 
was a native of Alexandria in Egypt, having been 
bom there in A. d. 186. From his father Leonides, 
who was a devoted Christian, he received a liberal 
aud thoroughly Christian education, and having 
early become a subject of divine grace, he manifested 
so warm an attachment to sacred tilings, that his 
pious parent was wont to thank God who had given 
him such a son, and would often, when the boy was 
asleep, unoover Ins breast, kissing it as afemple where 
the Holy Spirit designed to prepare his dwelling. 
In studying the Word of God, Origen insensibly 
imbibed, probably from constitutional temperament, 
a preference for the allegorical over- the natural 
method of interpretation. At first, indeed, this ten- 
dency was chocked rather than encouraged, but 
through the influence of the Alexandrian school, 
and more especially of Clemens, oue of its earliest 
teachers, he became an allegorist of an extreme 
character. Aud besides, his opinions were consider- 
ably modified by liis attendance on the leetures of 
Ammonius Saccos, the teacher of Plotinus, who 
founded the school of the Neo-Platonists. From this 
date commenced the great change in the theological 
tendency of Origen’s mind. He now set himself to 
examine all human systems, and only to hold that 
fast as the truth which he found after severe and 
: mpartial examination. To arrive at a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the sacred writings, he 
studied the Hebrew language after he had reached * 
the age of manhood. 

The talents and attainments of Origematfa theo- 
logian led to his appointment to the office of a 
catechist at Alexandria. His opportunities of use- 
fulness were thus much extended. Multitudes re- 
sorted to him for religious instruction, and directing 
his attention chiefly to the more advanced catechu- 
mens, he gave public lectures on the various sys- 
tems of the ancient philosophers, pointing out the 
otter inadequacy of human learning and speculation 
to satisfy the religious wants of man, thus leading 
tils bearers gradually to the Inspired writings as the 
only source of all true knowledge of dime things. 
One great object, both of his oral lectures and Iris 
published works, was to counteract theinftuence o#the 
Gnostics, who bad succeeded in perverting the views 
of many CHuistia^ But in of 

jD&n, Origen himself incurred the Chaige of heresy. 
Camming the doctrines of the Platonic syitettt with 
'fhi^of&igfe%,he ran, in some of biewriting* 

i The 


consequence was, that Demetrius, the bishop of 
Alexandria, prohibited him from exercising the office 
of a public teacher, and drove him to the resolution 
of quitting his native city, and taking refuge with 
his friends at Cmuurea in Palestine. The persecu- 
tions of Demetrius, however, followed him even 
there. A numerous synod of Egyptians having been 
summoned, Origen was declared as a heretic, and 
excluded from the communion of the ohurch. A 
doctrinal controversy now commenced between two 
opposite parties. The churches in Palestine, Ara- 
bia, Phoenicia, and Achaia espoused the cause of 
Origen ; the Church of Home declared against him. 

During the residence of Origen in Palestine, he 
was ordained as a presbyter at Ctosarea, and be- 
sides his clerical duties, he employed himself in 
training a number of young men to ocoupy the im- 
portant position of church- teachers. Here also he' 
wrote several of his literary productions, and 
maintained an active correspondence with the 
most distinguished theologians in Cappadocia, Pa- 
lestine, and Arabia. In the course of the per- 
secution of the Christians by Maximin the Thra- 
cian, Origen was compelled frequently to change )rii 
place of residence, and for two years he was con- 
cealed in the house of Juliana, a Christian virgin, 
employing himself in the emendation and improve- 
ment of the toxt of the Alexandrian version of the 
Old Testament. Availing himself of the leisure 
which his retirement afforded, he succeeded in com- 
pleting his great work, the Hexafla (which see) 
Under the reign of the Emperor Gordian, in A. D. 
238, he returned oner ~iore to Caesarea, and resumed 
his earlier labours, t hroughout the rest of his life 
he continued with indefatigable ardour to prosecute 
his literary and theological pursuits. In the Decian 
persecution he was thrown into prison, and subjected 
to torture, but he was not Ashamed to confess his 
Lord. At length, worn out by his labours and suf- 
ferings, he died about a. d. 264, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 

The opinions of Origen were maintained with seal 
after his death by many of his disciples. In Egypt 
there now existed two opposite parties of Origenists 
and Anti-Origenists. In the fourth century they 
appear again, chiefly among the Egyptian monks, un* 
der the names of Jnthrojtomorphitea and Origenisto. 
Oue of the most emineut of the followers of Origen 
was Gregory Thaumaturgus or the Wonder-worker, 
who was chiefly instrumental in spreading OrigmiH 
opinions in the fourth century, and through hii 
zealous labours Christianity became widely diffused 
in Pontus. The writiugs of Origen, however, formed 
the chief source of the extraordinary influence which 
this distinguished man exercised over some of the 
most eminent church-teachers of the East, among 
whom may be mentioned Eusebius of Csssarefr, Giro 
gory of Naxiansen, Basil of Ctasarea, and Gregory 
of Nyssa. Origen, indeed, bore the same relation 
to the theological development of the fUsterc 
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h, that the great Augustin bore to the West- 

he chief characteristic of the Origenistic school 
was a strong desiro to extract from the Sacred 
Writings a mystical meaning, and thus they too often 
fell into the error of losing sight altogether of their 
historical sense, and even rejecting it as untrue. But 
the principal heresies with which they were charge- 
able were derived from the work of Origen * On 
Principles,' a work which was pervaded throughout 
by doctrines drawn from the writings of the Greek 
philosophers, especially those of Plato. Some have 
even accused this speculative writer of having 
given origin to the Arlan heresy. His views of the 
Trinity, it must be admitted, were such as were likely 
to afford too much ground for such a charge. He 
seems to have distinguished the substance of the 
Father from that of the Son, to have affirmed the in- 
feriority of the Holy Spirit to the Son, and even to 
have regarded both the Son and the Spirit as crea- 
tures. He held the pre-existence of human souls, 
that is, their existence before the Mosaic creation, if 
not from eternity; and that in their pre-existent 
state they were clothed in ethereal bodies suited to 
their peculiar nature and condition. He taught that 
souls wore doomed to inhabit mortAl bodies in this 
world as a punishment for faults committed in their 
pre-existent state. lie maintained that the human 
soul of Christ was created before the beginning of 
the world, and united to the Divine Word in a state 
of pristine glory. He alleged, also, that at the re- 
surrection mankind shall lay aside the gross mate- 
rial bodies with which they are clothed in this world, 
and shall be again clothed with refined othereal bo- 
dies. Origen appears to have lieen a ifiw torationist, 
believing that after certain periods of time the lost 
souls in hell shall be released from their torments 
and restored to a now state of probation ; and that 
the earth, after the greAt conflagration, shall become 
habitable again, and be the abode of men and other 
animals. This process of alternate renovation and 
destruction he supposed would last throughout eter- 
nal ages. 

Towards the close of the fourth century a strong 
party gradually arose which violently opposed the 
doctrines of Origen. At the head of this party 
stood Epiphanius of Palestine, who, in his workB, 
onenly declared Origen to be a heretic, and demand- 
ed of the leaders of the Alexandrian school in Pa- 
lestine to support his views. This called forth Rufi- 
rins, who, to spread the fame of Origen in the West, 
and at the same time to vindicate him from the 
charge of heresy, published a translation of Origen 'b 
work * On Principles, 9 into the Latin language alter- 
ing such passages as had been objected to, and ren- 
dering them as far as possible agreeable to the ortho* 
dox opinions. In a. D. 899 Theophilos, bishop of, 
Alexandria, who had at one time been an admirer of 
Origen, passed a sentence of condemnation upon his 
I mem °ry» and was sanctioned in his deou&on by the 


Roman Church. The monks who favoured Origen 
ho loaded with abuse, but they found a kind protec- 
tor in Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople. 

In the sixth century a party of monks in the East 
venerated the name bf Origen in consequence of the 
relation which his opinions seemed to bear to the 
doctrines of the Monophysites. This Origenistic 
party, however, met with violent opposition from a 
class of Anti-Origenists, who prevailed upon the 
Emperor Justinian to authorise the assembling of a 
synod in A. D. 541, which formally condemned Ori- 
gen and his doctrines, in fifteen canons. This 
condemnation was renewed in the fifth general 
council, which met at Constantinople in A. D. 55S, 
and the circumstance that such a decree was passed 
in an oecumenical council had great influence in 
bringing about the more general practice iu later 
times, of treating Origen as a heretic. 

ORIGINAL ANTIBURGHEIiS, the name 
usually given to a small body of Christians which 
seceded in 1806 from the General Associate (Anti- 
burgher) Synod in Scotland. - The occasion of this 
secession was what is generally known by the name 
of the Old and New Light Controversy, which chiefly 
turned upon the question as to the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. On this sub- 
ject the early Seceders strongly adhered to what is 
commonly termed the Establishment principle. In 
course of time, however, a change began to manifest 
itself in the opinions of a portion of the Secession 
body, who were disposed to doubt the expediency 
and Scriptural authority of 'National Establishments 
of religion. The subject came at length to be 
openly agitated in the General Associate Synod in 
1793, and from that date New-Light Or Anti-Estab- 
lishment principles made rapid progress in the body. 
The alarming extent, however, of the change which 
lmd taken place in the views of tho Antiburgher 
section of the Secession on the subject of civil 
establishments of religion, did not become fully ap- 
parent until a new Secession Testimony, under the 
name of “ The Narrative and Testimony, 99 was laid 
before the synod at its meeting in 1793. This docu- 
ment differed in several important particulars from 
the Original Testimony, but chiefly on the question 
as to the power of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion. Tear after year the subject was keenly 
discussed, and it was not until 1804 that the u Nar- 
rative and Testimony 99 was adopted by the General 
Synod. A small number of members, however, 
headed by Dr. Thomas M*Grie, protested against the 
New Testimony as embodying, in their view, im- 
portant deviations from the original principles of the 
Finft Seceders. When at length the Narrative and 
Testimony came to be enacted as a term of commu- 
nion, Dr. M*Crie, and the brethren who adhered to 
his sentiments, frit that it was difficult for them con-. 
Acienriously to remain in communion with the synod. 
They were most reluctant to separate from theii 
brethren, and, aefoorffingly, they retained 4heirp0H* 
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tion in connection with .the body for two years after 
the New Testimony had been adopted by the synod. 

At length the four brethren, Messrs. Bruce, 
Aitken, Hog, and M'Crie, finding that they cou)d 
no longer content themselves with mere unavailing 
protests against the doings of the synod, solemnly 
separated from the body, and constituted themselves 
into a presbytery, tinder the designation of the Cm* 
tfitutional Associate Presbytery. But though they 
had thus taken this important step, they did not 
consider it prudent to make a publio announcement 
of their meeting until they liad full time to publish 
the reasons for the course they had adopted. But 
as they did not affect secrecy in the matter, intelli- 
gence of the movement reached the General Asso- 
ciate Synod, then sitting in Glasgow, which accord- 
ingly, without the formalities of a legal trial, deposed 
and excommunicated Dr. M‘Crie. 

The points of difference between the Original 
Secession Testimony, and the “ Narrative and Tes- 
timony** which led to the secession of the four Pro- 
testers, and the formation of the Constitutional 
Associate Presbytory, cannot be better stated tliau 
in the following extract from the explanatory Address 
which Dr. M‘Crie delivered at the time to his own 
congregation: “The New Testimony expressly asserts 
that the power competent to worldly kingdoms is to 
be viewed as 1 respecting only the secular interests 
of society,* the secular interests of society only, in 
distinction from their religious interests. It is easy 
to see that this principle not only tends to exclude 
nations and their rulers from all interference with 
religion, from employing their power for promoting 
a religious reformation and advancing the kingdom 
of Christ, but also virtually ooQdemns what the 
rulers of this land did in former times of reformation, 
which the original Testimony did bear witness to as 
a work of God. Accordingly, this reformation is 
viewed all along through the new papers as a mere 
ecclesiastical reformation ; and the laws made by a 
reforming Parliament, Ac., in as far as ^hey recog- 
nised, ratified, and established the reformed religion, 
are either omitted, glossed over or explained away. 
In the account of the First Reformation, the aboli- 
tion of the laws in favour of Popery is mentioned, 
but a total and designed silence is observed respect- 
ing all the laws made in favour of the Protestant 
Confession and Discipline, by which the nation, in 
its most public capacity, stated itself on tbe side of 
Christ's cause, and even tbe famous deed of civil 
constitution, settled on a reformed fdbting in 1592, 
is buried and forgotten. The same thing is observ- 
able in the account of the Second Reformation. 
On one occasion it is said that tbe king 'gave his 
eoMBUt to such Acts as were thought necessary, for 
aaombg tha dvO and religious. right of the nation 
without saying whether this were right m ' wrong. 
But aR the other laws of the reforming Parliament* 
ktfin* lb** period, which were spedfied and ap- 
proved in'; tbe former papers of the Secession, and 


even the settlement of the dvil constitution in 1649, 
which has formerly been considered as the crowning 
part of Scotland's Reformation and liberties, is passed 
over without mention or testimony. Even that 
wicked act of the Scottish Parliament after the Re- 
storation ofTJharles IT., by which all the laws estab- 
lishing and ratifying the Presbyterian religion and 
covenants were rescinded, is passed over in Its 
proper place in the acknowledgment of sins, and 
when it is mentioned, is condemned with a reserve ; 
nor was this done inadvertently, for if the Presby- 
terian religion ought not to have been established by 
law, it is not easy to condemn a Parliament for re- 
scinding that Establishment. 

“Another point which has been in controversy, 
is the national obligation of the religious covenants 
entered into in this land. The doctrine of the new 
Testimony is, that * religious covenanting is entirely 
an ecclesiastical duty;' that persons outer into it 
‘as members of the Church, and not as members o( 
the State;' thAt 4 those invested with civil power 
have no other concern with it tliAn as Church mem- 
bers ; ' and accordingly it restricts the obligation of 
the covenants of this land to persons of all ranks 
only in their spiritual character, and as Church 
members. But it cannot admit of a doubt, tliat tbe 
National And Solemn League and Covenant were 
national oaths, in tbe most proper sense of the word ; 
that they were inteuded as such by those who framed 
them, and that they were entered into in this view 
by the three kingdoms ; the civil rulers entering into 
them, enacting them, and setting them forward in 
their public capacity, as well as the ecclesiastical. 
And the uniform opinion of Presbytorians, from the 
time that they were taken, has been, that they are 
binding in a national as well as an ecclesiastical point 
of view. I sIiaII only produce the testimony of one 
respectable writer (Principal Forrester) : * The bind- 
ing force (says he) of these engagements appears in 
the subjects they affect, a s, first, Our Church in her 
Representatives, and in their most public capacity, 
the General Assemblies in both nations ; second, The 
State Representatives and Parliaments. Thus, all 
assurances are given that either civil or ecclesiastical 
laws can afford ; and the public faith of Church and 
State is plighted with inviolable ties ; so that they 
must stand while we have a Church or State in 
Scotland ; both as men and as Christians, as mem- 
bers of the Church and State, under either a reli- 
gious or civil consideration, we stand hereby invio- 
lably engaged; and not only Representatives, but 
also the Incorporation (or body) of Church and 
State, are under the same.’ On this broad ground 
have Presbyterianf stated the obligation of the Cove- 
nants of this land. ' And why shouh) they not? 
Why should we seek to narrow their obligation? 
Are we afraid that these lands should be too closely 
bound to the Lord? If religious covenanting be a 
moral duty, if oaths and vows are founded in the light 
of nature as well as in the Word of God, why should 
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not men be capable of entering into them, and of being 
bound by them in every character in which they are 
placed under the moral government of God, as men and 
as Christians, as members of the Church and of the 
State, whenever thore is a call to enter into such 
covenants ah have a respect to all thesf characters, 
as was the case in the covenants of our ancestors, 
which Scceders have witnessed for and formally re- 
newed? In the former Testimony witness was ex- 
pressly borne to the national obligation of these 
Covenants. In speaking of the National Covenant, 
it says, ‘By this solemn oath and covenant this 
Icinytlom made a national surrender of themselves 
unto the Lord. 1 It declares that the Solemn League 
and Covenant was entered into, and binding upon 
the three kingdoms— that both of them are binding 
I upon the church and lands, and the church and na- 
tions ; the deed of civil constitution is said to have 
been settled in consequonce of the most solemn co- 
venant engagements, and the rescinding of the law 
in favour of the true religion is testified against as 
an act of national perjury. Yet by the new Testi- 
mony all are bound to declare, that religious cove- 
nanting is entirely an ecclesiastical duty, and binding 
only on the Church and her members as such ; and 
that 1 those invested with civil power have no other 
concern with it but as Church members. 1 Is it any 
wonder that there should be decoders who cannot 
submit to receive such doctrine? The time will 
come, when it will be matter of astonishment that 
so few have appeared in such a cause, and that those 
who have appeared should be borne down, opposed, 
and spoken against. It is not a matter of small 
moment to restrict the obligation of solemn oaths, 
the breach of which is chargeable upon a land, or 
to explain Away any part of that obligation. The 
quarrel of God's covenant is not yet thorouglily 
pled by him against these guilty and apostatising 
lands, and all that have any due sense of the invio- 
lable obligation of them, should tremble at touching 
or enervating them in the smallest point." 

At the request of the brethren, Dr. M‘Crie drew 
up and published a paper explanatory of the princi- 
ples involved in the controversy, which had led to 
the breach. This work appeared in April 1807, and 
was regarded by those who took an interest in the 
subject, as exhibiting a very satisfactory view of the 
principles of the Constitutional Associate Presby- 
tery. But however able, this treatise attracted 
little attention at the time, although copies of it 
were eagerly Bought many years after when the 
Voluntary Controversy (which see) engrossed 
much of the public interest. The Constitutional 
Presbytery continued steadfastly to maintain their 
principles, along with the small number of poodle 
who adhered to them, and from all who sought to 
join them they required an explicit avowal of ad- 
herence to the principles of the Secession as bon* ; 
tained in the original Testimony. For twenty* one 
years the brethren prosecuted their work And held 


fast their principles in much harmony and peace with 
one another, and to the great edification of the flocks 
committed to their care. In 1827 a change took 
place in their ecclesiastical position, a cordial union 
having been effected between the Constitutional Pres- 
bytery and the Associate Synod of Protesters , under 
the name of the Associate Synod of Original Seoeder*. 
See Original Seceders (Associate Synod of). 

ORIGINAL BURGHERS. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the ecclesiastical courts of 
both branches of the Secession Church in Scotland 
were engaged from year to year in discussing tws 
points, which have often formed the subject of angry 
controversy north of the Tweed. The first of these 
points referred to the power of the civil magistrate 
in matters of religion, and the second to the binding 
obligation of the covenants upon posterity. In con- 
sequence of the change which the opinions of many 
lmd undergone on both topics of dispute, the Asso 
ciate General (Antiburgher) Synod had deemed it 
neceBsaiy to remodel the whole of their Testimony, 
— a proceeding which led to the formation of the 
small but important body of Christians noticed in 
the previous article. The Associate (Burgher) Sy- 
nod, however, did not proceed so far as to remodel 
their Testimony, but simply prefixed to the Formula 
of questions proposed to candidates for license or for 
ordination, a preamble or explanatory statement not 
requiring an approbation of compulsory measures in 
matters of religion ; and in reference to the Cove- 
nants admitting their obligations on posterity, with- 
out defining either the nature or extent of that obli- 
gation. The introduction of this preamble gave rise 
to a violent controversy in the Associate (Burgher) 
Synod, which commenced in 1795, and has been usual- 
| ly known by the name of the J Formula Controversy 
The utmost keenness, and even violence, character- 
ized both parties in the contention ; the opponents 
of the Preamble declaring that it involved a manifest 
departure from the doctrines of the original standards 
of the Secession, while its favourers contended with 
equal vehemence that the same statements as those 
which were now objected to, had been already given 
forth more than once by { he church courts of the 
Secession. At several successive meetings of Synod, 
the adoption of the Preamble was strenuously re- 
sisted, but at length in 1799 it was agreed to in the 
following terms : “ That whereas some parts of the 
standard-books of this synod have been interpreted 
as favouring compulsory measures in religion, the 
synod hereby 4 declare, that they do not require an 
approbation of any such principle from any candidate 
for license or ordination : And whereas a contro- 
versy has arisen among us respecting the nature and 
kind of the obligation of our solemn covenants on 
posterity, whether h be entirely of the same kind 
upon us as upon our ancestors who swore them, 
the synod heiotyr declare, that while they hold the 
obligation of our covenants upon posterity, they do 
not interfere with that controversy which has arisen 
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respecting the nature end kind of it, and recommend 
h to all their members to suppress that controversy 
as tending to gender strife rather than godly edify- 
ing." 

The adoption of this Preamble having been de- 
cided upon by a huge majority of the synod, Messrs. 
William Fletcher, William Taylor, and William 
Watson, ministers, with ten elders, dissented from 
this decision ; and Mr. Willis gave in the following 
protestation, to which Mr. Ebeneser Hyslop And 
two elders adhered : “ 1 protest in my own name, 
and in the name of all ministers, elders, and private 
Christians who may adhere to this protest, that as 
the synod hath obstinately refused to remove the 
Preamble prefixed to the Formula, and declare their 
simple and unqualified adherence to our principles, 1 
will no more acknowledge them as over me in the 
Lord, until they return to their principles. 11 Messrs. 
Willis and Hyslop having thus, in the very terms of 
their protest, declared themselves no longer in connex- 
ion with the synod, their names were erased from the 
roll ; and all who adhered to them were declared to 
have cut themselves off from the communion of the 
Associate body. Accordingly, on the 2d of October 
1799, the two brethren, who had thus renounced the 
authority of the synod, met at Glasgow, along with 
Mr. William Watson, minister at Kilpatrick, and 
solemnly constituted themselves into a presbytery 
under the name of the Associate Presbytery. This 
was the commencement of tliat section of the Seces- 
sion, familiarly known by the name of “ Old Light," 
or “ Original Burghers." 

In the course of the following year, the brethren, 
who had thus separated themselves from the Asso- 
ciate Burgher synod were Joined by several addi- 
tional ministers, who sympathized with them in 
their viewB of the Preamble, as being an abandon- 
ment of Secession principles. Gradually the new 
presbytery increased in numbers until in 1806 they 
had risen by ordinations and accessions to fifteen. 
They now constituted themselves into alcyriod under 
the name of “ The Associate Synod," but the name 
by which they have usually been known is the On- 
gbx al Burgher Synod. In vindication, as well as ex- 
planation, of their principles, they republished the 
91 Act, Declaration, and Testimony" of the Secession 
Church. They also published, in a separate pam- 
phlet, an Appendix to the Testimony, containing “ A 
Narrative of the origin, progress, and consequences 
of late innovations in the Secession ; with a Continu- 
ation of that Testimony to the present times." 

In oourse of time a union was proposed to be 
effected between the Original Burgher and Original 
Antiboigher sections of the Secession* and with the 
view of accompHshmg an object so desirable, a cor- 
seepd ndenoe was entered into between the synods of 
the two denominations, committees were appointed, 
and conferences held to arrange the terms of union. 
But thenegotiations, though continued for some time, 
were fruitless, and the project of union was abandon- 


ed. In 1837 a formal application was made by the 
Original Burgher Synod to be admitted into the com 
munion of tlie Established Churoh of Scotland. The 
proposal was favourably entertained by the General 
Assembly, and a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with a Sbmmittee of the Original Bnigher Synod, 
and to discuss the terms of union. The negotiations 
were conducted in the most amicable manner, and 
the General Assembly having transmitted an over- 
ture to presbyteries on the subject, the union was 
approved, and in 1840 the majority of the Original 
Burgher Synod became merged in the National 
Church of Scotland. A small minority of the synod 
declined to accede to the union, preferring to main* 
tain a separate position, and to adhere to the Sees* 
sion Testimony, still retaining the uame of the Asia 
date or Original Burgher Synod. 

On the 18th May 1842, the small body of Original 
Burghers which remained after their brethren had 
joined the Established Church, was united to the 
synod of Original Seceders , henceforth to form one 
Association for the support of the covenanted Refor- 
mation in these kingdoms, under the name of thi 
Synod of United Original Seceders. It had been 
previously agreed that the Testimony adopted by 
the synod of Original Seceders in 1827, with the in- 
sertion in it of the alterations rendered necessary by 
the union, were to be held as the Testimony of the 
United Synod, and made a term of religious fellow- 
ship in the body. The Synod of Original Burghers 
was understood to approve of the acknowledgment 
of sins and bond appended to the Testimony, and it 
was agreed to by the Synod of Original Seceders, 
that the question in the formula regarding the bur- 
gess-oath should be dropped. On these conditions 
the union was effected, and the Synod of Original 
Burghers ceased to exist. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Associate Synod 
of.) This body was formed in 1827, by a union be 
tween the Constitutional Associate Presbytery and 
the Associate (Antiburgher) Synod, commonly known 
by the name of Photesteks (which see), from the 
circumstance, that they protested against tho basis 
of union between the two great brandies of the Se- 
cession in 1820. The articles agieed upon with a 
view to union were drawn up by Dr. M'Crie on the 
one side, and Professor Paxton on the other. The 
Testimony which was enacted as a term of fellow- 
ship, ministerial and Christian, in the Associate Sy- 
nod of Original Seceders , was drawn up in the histo- 
rical part by Dr. M'Crie, and nowhere do we find a 
more able, luminous, and satisfactory view of the true 
position of the first Seceders, and of their contending! 
for the Reformation in a state of Secession. Dr. 
M'Crie shows that the four brethren who formed the 
first Seceders, though soon after their deed of Seces- 
sion they formed themselves into a presbytery on the 
6th of December 1733, still for some time acted ha 
an extrajudicial capacity, end in tlus capacity they 
issued, in 1734, a Testimony for the principle* of 
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the Reformed Church of Scotland. It was not, in 
deed, until two more years had elapsed, that they 
resolved to act in a judicative capacity, and accord 
iugly, in December 1736, they published their judi 
etal Testimony to the principles and attainments of 
the Church of Scotland, and against the course of de 
faction from them. This Testimony, as Dr. M‘CriQ 
shows, was not limited to those evils which had 
formed the immediate ground of Secession, but in- 
cluded others also of a prior date, the condemnation 
of which entered into the Testimony which the faith- 
ful party in the church had all along borne. The 
whole of that Testimony they carried along with 
them into a state of Secession. In prosecuting their 
Testimony they deemed it their solemn duty to re- 
new the National Covenants, the neglect of which 
tad been often complained of in the Established 
Church since the Revolution. 

The points of difference between the Original Se- 
ceders and the Cameronians or Reformed Presbyte- 
rians are thus admirably sketched by Dr. M‘Crie, in 
the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827 : “ 1 . We 
acknowledge that the fundamental deed of constitu- 
tion in our reforming period, in all moral respects, is 
morally unalterable, because of its agreoableness to 
the Divine will revealed in the Scriptures, and be- 
cause it waB attained to and fired in pursuance of our 
solemn Covenants; and that the nation sinned in 
overthrowing it. 2. We condemn the conduct of 
the nation at the Revolution in leaving the reformed 
constitution buried and neglected : and in not look- 
ing out for magistrates who should concur with them 
in the maintenance of the true religion, as formerly 
settled, and rule them by laws subservient to its ad- 
vancement. 3. We condemn not only the conduct 
of England and Ireland, at that period, in retaining 
Episcopacy, but also the conduct of Scotland, in not 
reminding them of their obligations, and, in every 
way competent, exciting them to a reformation, con- 
formably to a prior treaty and covenant ; and parti- 
cularly the consent which this kingdom gave at the 
union, to the perpetual continuance of Episcopacy in 
England, with all that flowed from this, and partakes 
of its sinful character. 4. Wo condemn the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the crown, as established by 
law in England and Ireland, and all the assumed 
exercise of it in Scotland, particularly by dissolving 
the assemblies of the church, and claiming the sole 
right of appointing fasts and thanksgivings, together 
with the practical compliances with it 6n the part 
of church-courts or ministers in the disehai^e of their 
public office. 5. We condemn the abjuration oath, 
And other oaths, which, either in express terms, or 
by just implication, approve of the complex consti- 
tution. 6. We consider that there is a wide differ- ; 
ence between the arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment of the persecuting period, and that which has 
existed since the Revolution, which was established^ 
with the cordial consent of the greet body of .the 
nation, and in consequence of a claim Qf right made 


by the representatives of the people, and acknow 
ledged by the rulers; who, although they want 
(as the nation also does) many of the qualifications 
which they ought to possess according to the Word 
of God and our covenants, perform the essential da- 
ties of the magistratical office by maintaining justice, 
peace, and order, to the glory of God, and protect- 
ing us in the enjoyment of our liberties, and in the 
free exercise of our religion. Lastly, Holding these 
views, and endeavouring to act according to them, 
we can, without dropping our testimony in behalf ot 
a former reforming period, or approving of any of the 
evils which cleave to the constitution or administra- 
tion of the state, acknowledge the present civil gov- 
ernment, and yield obedience to all its lawful com- 
mands, not only for wrath but for conscience* sake ; 
and in doing so, we have this advantage, that we 
avoid the danger of practically disregarding the nu- 
merous precepts respecting obedience to magistrates 
contained in the Bible, — we have no need to have 
recourse to glosses upon these, which, if applied to 
other precepts running in the same strain, would 
tond to loosen all the relations of civil life, — and we 
act in unison with the principles and practice of the 
Christians of the first ages who lived under heathen 
or Arian emperors, of Protestants who have lived 
under popish princes, of our reforming fathers in 
Scotland under Queen Mary, and of their successors 
during the first establishment of Episcopacy, and 
after the Restoration, down to the time at which the 
government degenerated into an open and avowed 
tyranny.” 

On the question as to the lawfulness of swearing 
the buigess-oath, which so early as 1747 rent the 
Secession body into two sections, the Original Se- 
cedars avowed in their Testimony a decided coinci- 
dence in sentiment with the Antiburghera. This is 
plain from the following explanations given by Dr. 
M‘Crie, in which the religious clause in the oath is 
shown to be inconsistent with the Secession Testi- 
mony : — 

“ 1. As it is a matter of great importance to swear 
by the great name of God, so the utmost cautipn 
should be taken to ascertain the lawfulness of any 
oath which we are required to take ; and it is the 
duty of ministers and church courts to give direo 
tion and warning to their. people in such cases, 
especially when the OAth embraces a profession of 
religion ; and, more especially, when the persons 
required to take it are already under the obligation 
of another OAth, sanctioning an explicit profession of 
religion, in consequence of which they may be in 
danger of involving themselves in contradict oryen- 
gagesBents. 2. We cannot be understood as object- 
ing to the clause in question on account of its re- 
quiring an adherence to the true religion, in an 
abstract view of it, as determined by the standard ol 
the Scriptures, (if it could be understood in that 
tense,) nor as it imphes an adherence to the Protes- 
tant religion, in opposition to the Romish, which it . 
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renounced, or aii adherence to the Confession of 
Faith, and any part of the standards compiled for 
uniformity iu the former Reformation, so far as these 
are still approved of by the acts of the Church of 
Scotland, and authorised by the laws. In theso 
respects we account the Revolution settlement and 
the present laws a privilege, and agree to all which 
the Associate presbytery thankfully expressed in 
commendation of them, in their Testimony, and in 
the Declaration and Defence of thoir principles con* 
cerntng the present civil government. 3. The pro* 
fossion of religion required by the burgess- oath is of 
a definite kind. If this were not the case, and if it 
referred only to the true religion in the abstract, and 
every swearer were left to understand this according 
to his own views, the oath would not serve the pur- 
pose of a test, nor answer the design of the imposer. 
The Romish religion is specially renounced; but 
there is also a positive part in the clause, speci- 
fying the religion professed in thi'B realm, and 
authorised by the laws of the land ; while the word 
presently Will not admit of its applying to any 
profession different from that which is made and 
authorized at the time when the oath is sworn. 
4. The profession of the true religion mado by Se 
coders, agreeing with that which was made in this 
country and authorized by the 1&wb between 1038 
and 1650, is different from, and in some important 
points inconsistent with, that profession which is 
presently made by the nation, and authorized by the 
laws of the land. The Judicial Testimony finds 
fault with the national profession and settlement 
made at the Revolution, both materially and formally 
considered, and condemns the State for excluding, m 
its laws authorizing religion, the divine right of 
presbytery, and the intrinsic power of the church, — 
two special branches of the glorious headship of the 
Redeemer over his spiritual kingdom, and for leaving 
the Covenanted Reformation and the Covenants 
under rescissory laws ; while it condemns tl^e Church 
for not asserting tlicse important parts of religion 
and reformation.^ On these grounds we cannot but 
look upon the religious clause in question as incon- 
sistent with the Secession Testimony; and accord- 
ingly must approve of the deciBiou of syriod, con- 
demning the swearing of it by Seceders. 6. As that 
which brought matters to an extremity, and divided 
the body, was the vote declaring that all might swear 
that oath, whQe, at the same time, it was condemned 
as unlawful; we cannot help being of opinion, that 
this held out a dangerous precedent to church courts 
to give a judicial toleration or allowance to do wliat 
they declare to be sinful. But provided this were 
and proper measures taken to jfrevent 
the oath from being sworn in the body in future ; 
and, as the use of the oath has been laid aside in 
most burghs, — we would hope that such an arrange- 
ment may he made, so far as regards this question, ] 
as nfli be at mice honourable to truth, and not hurt- | 
ftxl to the conscience of any. With respect to the 


censures which were inflicted, and which had no 
small influence in embittering the dispute, we think 
it sufficient to say, that they were transient acts of 
discipline, and that no approbation of them was ever 
required from ministers or people. If any difference 
of opinion as to the nature or effects 6f church con- 
suros exist, it may bo removed by an amicable con- 
ference.” 

At the formation of the United Secession Church 
in 1820, by the union of the Assoeiate (Burgher) 
Synod, and the General Associate (Antiburgher) 
Bynod, a number of ministers belonging to the latter 
body protested against the Basis of Union, and nine 
of thorn formed themselves into a soparate court, 
under the name of the Associate Bynod. This body 
of Protesters, as they were generally called, having 
merged themselves in 1827 in tho body which took 
the name of the Bynod of Original decoders, it was 
only befitting that tho Testimony then issued should 
speak in decided language on tho defects of the Basis 
of Union, which led the Protesters to occupy a sopa 
rate position. Dr. M‘Cric, accordingly, thus details 
the chief points protested against : 

“ 1. The Basis is not laid on an adherence to the 
Covenanted Reformation, and Refovmed Principles 
of the Church of Scotland. In seceding from the 
established judicatories, our fathers, as we have seen, 
espoused that cause ; declared their adherence to the 
Westminster Standards as parts of the uniformity in 
religion for tho three nations ; declared the obligation 
which all ranks in them were under to adhere to 
these by the oath of God , testified against several 
important defects in the Revolution-settlement of 
religion ; and traced the recent corruptions of which 
they complained to a progressive departure from tho 
purity attained in the second period of reformation. 
The United Synod, on the contraiy, proceeds, in the 
Basis, on the supposition that tho Revolution settle- 
ment was faultless: agreeably to it, they receive the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, not as 
suboidinato standaids for uniformity for tho three 
nations, but merely (to use their own woids) ‘a* the 
confession of our faith, expressive of the sense in 
which we understand the Holy Scriptures;' they 
exclude entirely from their Basis the Propositions 
concerning church government, and tho Directory 
for public worship, diawn up by the Westminster 
Assembly ; and they merely recognize presbytery as 
the only form of government which they acknow- 
ledge as founded upon the Word of God, although 
the first seceders, in their Testimony, condemned the 
church at the Revolution for not asserting expressly 
the divine right of the presbyterian government 
Besides, the exception which they make to the Con 
fession and Catechisms, is expressed in such a man 
nor as to give countenance to an unwarranted stigma 
on these standards as teaching persecuting princi- 
ples ; and as it was well known that this was offensive 
to not a few, by agreeing to it, they, on the matter 
perpetuated two divisions in attempting to heat one. 
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44 2. The testimony to the continued obligation of 
the National Covenant, and the Solemn League, is 
dropped. These deeds are not so much as named in 
Cite Basis. When the United Synod approve of the 
4 method adopted by our reforming ancestors, for 
mutual excitement and encouragement, by solemn 
confederation and vows to God/ this never can be 
considered as a recognition of the present and con- 
tinued obligations of our National Covenants; and 
still less can we regard, in this light, the following 
declaration, including all they say on the subject: 
— ‘ We acknowledge that we are under high obliga- 
tions to maintain and promote the work of reforma- 
tion begun, and to a great extent carried on by 
them/ 

44 3. Though the morality of public religious cove- 
nanting is admitted by the Basis, yet the present 
Reasonableness of it is not asserted ; any provision 
made for the practice of it is totally irreconcilable 
with presbyterian principles, being adapted only to 
covenanting on the plan of the Congregationalists or 
Independents, and not for confirming the common 
profession of the United Body; and, in the bond 
transmitted by the General Synod, and registered by 
the United Synod, to be taken by those who choose, 
all idea of the renovation of the Covenants of our 
ancestors is set aside, and the recognition of their 
obligation, formerly made, is expunged. 

44 4. By adopting the Basis, any testimony which 
had been formerly borne against sinful oaths, and 
other practical evils, inconsistent with pure religion, 
and a scriptural aud consistent profession of it, was 
dropped; and all barriers against the practice of 
what is called free communion, which has become so 
genera] And fashionable, are removed. 

44 6. With respect to the Burgess-OAth, we have 
already expressed our views, and candidly stated 
what we judge the best way of accommodating the 
difference which it occasioned in the Associate Body. 
Of the method adopted for this purpose, in the Basis, 
we shall only say, tlmt while, on the one hand, by 
making no provision for preventing the swearing of 
an oath whioh has a! 1 along been viewed as sinful by 
one-half of the Secession, it tends to bring all con- 
tendings against public evils, and for purity of com- 
munion, into discredit with the generation ; so, on 
the other hand, by providing that all in the United 
Body 4 shall carefully abstain from agitating the 
questions whioh occasioned' the breach, it restrains 
ministerial and ohrlstian liberty in testifying against 
sin ; and, on the matter, absolves the ministers and 
elders of one of the synods from an express article in 
their ordination-vows.” 

At the meeting of synod in 1828, the Original 
Seceders enacted that all the ministers of their body, 
together with the preachers and students of divinity 
under their inspection, should enter into the Bold 
lor renewing the Covenants, at Edinburgh, on the 
18th of the following September. Tw6 years there- 
alter the synod authorised a committee .of thmr 


number to prepare and to publish an Address tv 
their people on the duty of Public Covenanting^ as 
on Practical Religion. In 1832, a controversy arose 
in Scotland, which is usually known by the name oi 
the Voluntary Controversy (which see), and 
which involved important principles touching the 
duty of nations and their rulers to recognise, coun- 
tenance, and support the tme religion. In the heat 
of the controversy, the Synod of Original Seceders 
deemed it right to issue an Address on the subject. 
Tliis production, entitled 4 Vindication of the Princi- 
ples of the Church of Scotland, in relation to ques- 
tions presently agitated,' was published in 1834. It 
condemned the Voluntary system on various grounds, 
(1) on account of its atheistical character and ten- 
dency ; (2) as at variance with sound policy ; (3) as 
uimcriptural ; (4) as directly opposod to one impor 
tant design of supernatural revelation — the improve- 
ment of human society ; (5) as striking at the foun- 
dation of God's moral government, so far as regards 
nations or bodies politic. While thus maintaining in 
the strongest and most decided manner the principle 
of Establishments, in opposition to the Voluntary 
principle, the Original Seceders took occasion in the 
course of the same pamphlet to lay down with equA) 
distinctness the grounds on which they felt themselves 
excluded from all prospect of an immediate return to 
the communion of the Established Church. 44 Our 
objections/ 1 they say, 41 to tlie Established Church of 
Scotland are not confined to her administration : we 
cannot unreservedly approve of her constitution as 
it was established at the Revolution. Though our 
fathers were in communion with that Church, yet 
they, together with many faithful men who died 
before the Secession, and some who continued in 
the Establishment after that event, were all along 
dissatisfied with several things in the settlement of 
religion at the Revolution, and in the ratification of 
it at the union between Scotland and England. The 
first Seceders, in their Judicial Testimony and De- 
claration of Principles, specified several important 
points with respect to which that settlement involved 
a sinful departure from a previous settlement of re- 
ligion in Scotland (thAt, namely, between 1838 and 
1660), whioh they distinctly held forth as exhibiting 
the model, in point of Scriptural purity and order, of 
that reformed constitution to which they sought by 
their contending! to bring back the church of their 
native land. This Synod occupy the same ground 
with the first Seceders. They ere aware that the 
Established Church of Scotland has it not m her 
power to correct all the evils of the Revolution set- 
tlement which they feel themselves bound to point 
out ; ftit they cannot warmntsbly quit their position 
of secession, until the Established Church show a 
disposition to return to that reformed constitution, 
by using means to comet what is inconsistent with 
it, so far as is competent to her, in the use of those 
powers which belong to her aa an ecclesiastical add 
independent society under Christ her Head, and fay 
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due application to the State for having those laws 
rescinded or altered wliich affect her parity and 
abridge her freedom. It ’will be found, on a careful 
and madid examination, that a great part of the evils, 
in point of administration, which are ohargeable on 
the Church of Scotland, may be traced, directly or 
indirectly, to the defects and errors cleaving to her 
establishment at the revolution; and as it is her 
duty, so it will be her safety, seriously to consider 
these, and, following the direction of Scripture and 
the example of our reforming ancestors, to confess 
them before God and seek their removal. 11 The 
evils to which the document here refers, were chiefly 
the want of a formal recognition of the National 
Covenants, of the Divine Right of Presbytery, and 
of the spiritual independence of the Church. 

The year in which the ‘Vindication 1 appeared, 
formed an important era in the history of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, since from that date com- 
menced that line of policy in the General Assembly, 
which resulted at length in the Disruption of 1843. 
It was not to bo expected that the Original Seceders, 
feeling, as they did, a lively interest in' every move- 
mont of the National Church, could look with indif- 
ference on tho crisis of her history upon which she 
was entering. In the following year, accordingly, a 
pamphlet was drawn up, — remarkable as being the 
last production which issued from the peu of the 
venerated Dr. M‘Crie — entitled * Reasons of a Fast, 
appointed by the Associate Synod of Original Se- 
ceders,’ and containing several marked allusions to 
the peculiar circumstances of the Church of Scotland. 
Nor were such allusions inappropriate or unseason- 
able. From that period the struggles of the Estab- 
blished Church to maintain spiritual independence, 
and to protect the rights of the Christian people 
against the intrusion of unacceptable ministors, be- 
came the all-engrossing subject of attention in Scot- 
land. The views of the Original Seceders were in 
harmony with those of the majority of the General 
Assembly ; and the important proceedings ffom year 
to year of that venerable court were watched by 
them with deep and ever-increasing anxiety. At 
length, in 1842, a change took place in the position 
of the Original Seceders, a union having been* formed 
between that body and the Associate Synod, com- 
monly called the Synod of Original Burghers , wliich 
gave rise to a new denomination, entitled the Synod 
yf United Original Seceders. See next article. 

ORIGINAL SECEDERS (Stood of United). 
This body was formed, as we have already seen in 
the preceding article, by the union in 1842 of the 
Synod of Original Burghers with the Synod cf Ori- 
ginal Seceders ♦ Previous to the completion df the 
union, it had been agreed that the Testimony adopt- 
ed by the Synod of Original Seceders in 1827, with 
the insertion in H of several alterations rendered 
necessary by the union, should be taken as the Tes- 
timony of the United Synod. One important altera- 
tion agreed to by the Synod of Original Seceders 


was, that the question in the formula regarding the 
burgess-oath should be dropped. To understand the 
position which the United body of Original Seceders 
occupied after the union, It must be borne in mind 
that the Testimony of 1827, which was drawn up in 
its historical part by Dr. M*Cric, was essentially An- 
Hhurgher in its whole nature and bearings. This ele- 
ment was dropped in the Testimony of 1842, and 
thus the character of the Testimony underwent an 
important change. On this suttfect the United body 
give the following explanation in the historical part 
of the Testimony of 1842 : “ The synod of Original 
Seceders, in their Testimony, published in 1827, 
after stating their reasons for continuing to approve 
of the decision condemning the swearing of the oath 
by Seceders, suggested it as their opinion, that an 
arrangement might be made as to the subject of dif- 
ference, which would be at once honourable to 
truth, and not hurtful to the conscience of any* Tills 
suggestion was readily and cordially met by the Sy- 
nod of Original Burghers, and joint measures were, 
in consequence, adopted, with the view of ascertain- 
ing the practicability of such an arrangement. In 
concluding tho negotiation, both parties proceeded 
on the principle, that desirable as union is, if the 
reality of the thing is to be sought, and not the ap- 
pearance merely, this will be Bccured more effec- 
tually, and with more honour to truth, by candid 
explanations on the points in question, than by stu- 
diously avoiding the agitation of them, a plan which, 
while it makes greater pretensions to charity and 
peace, lays a ground for subsequent irritation and 
dissension. 

“ In the course of explanation, it was found that 
the only difference of opinion between tho two bo- 
dies related to the exact meaning And necessary 
application of certain terms in the oath, which, as 
the question originally came before the Secession 
courts as a question of practice, did not appear to be 
an insuperable obstacle to a Scriptural adjustment of 
the dispute. After repeated conferences, It was 
satisfactorily ascertained, that the members of both 
synods were agreed on all points with the Judicial 
Testimony of the first Seceders, particularly in its 
approval of the profession of religion made in this 
country, and authorised by the laws between 1688 
and 1650, on the one hand; and in its disapproval 
of the defects in the settlement of religion made at 
the Revolution, on the other. Encouraged by thie 
harmony of sentiment as to the great cause of Refor- 
mation, so much forgotten and so keenly opposed 
from various quarters in the preseut time, and feet* 
ing deeply the solemn obligations under which they 
in common lie to support and advance that cause 
and the burgess-oath, the original ground of separa* 
tion. being now, in the providence of God, abolished, 
and both parties liaving now. for various reasons, 
seen it to be their duty to refrain from swearing that 
oath, should it be re-enacted ; the two Bynode agreed 
to unite upon the following explanatory declarations 
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Mid resolutions, calculated, in their judgment, to re- 
move the burs in the way of harmonious fellowship 
and co-operation, and to prevent, through the bless- 
ing of God, the recurrence of any similar difference 
%r the future. 

1. That when the church of Christ is in danger 
from adversaries who hold persecuting principles, or 
who arc employing violence or insidious arts to over- 
turn it, the legislature of a country may warmntably 
exact an oath from those who are admitted to official 
and influential stations, calculated for the security of 
the true religion ; and that, in these circumstances, 
it is lawful and proper to swear. 

“ 2. That no Christian, without committing sin, can 
on any consideration swear to maintain or defend 
any known or acknowledged corruption or defect in 
the profession or establishment of religion. 

“ 3. That a public oath can be takon only accord- 
ing to the declared and known sense of the legisla- 
ture or enacting authority, and no person is warrant- 
ed to swear it in a sense of his own, contrary to tho 
former. 

“ 4. That no church court can warmntably give a 
judicial toleration or allowance to do what they de- 
clare to be sinful, or what there is sufficient evidence 
from tho Word of God is sinful. 11 

Those who hold high Antiburgher views main- 
tain, that the ruling element of the Original Secession 
Testimony of 1827 involves the dccisiou come to by 
tho Antiburgher party of tho Secession in 1746, viz. 
thnt “ those of tho Socession cannot with safety of 
conscience, and without sin, swear any burgess- oath 
with the said religious clause, while matters, With 
reference to the profession and settlement of religion, 
continue in such circumstances os at present ; and, 
particularly, that it does not agree unto, nor consist 
with, an entering into the bond for renewing our 
Solemn Covenants. 1 * So strongly did the Anti- 
ourgher Synod of tlmt time regard this decision as 
virtually comprehending the whole Secession cause, 
that they declared that tho Burghers, who had op- 
posed this decision, “ had materially dropped the 
whole Testimony among thoir hands, allowing of, 
at least, for a time, a material abjuration thereof.** 
Thus it is plain, that the Antiburgher Synod made 
the decision of 1746, in regard to the burgess-oath, 
tho exponent of the Judicial Testimony, as well as 
of the declinature And the act for renewing the cove- 
nants. Hence the Original Secedors, in uniting with 
the Original Buighers, and adopting the Testimony 
of 1842, might be regarded as acting in opposition to 
the decision of 1746, which was the ruling and expo- 
sitor element of the Testimony of 1827. 

Another peculiarity which distinguished the Se- 
cession Testimony was the formal recognition and 
actual renewing of the coyenants. To this pecu- 
liarity the Original Secession body steadfastly ad-, 
hered, allowing no student to be licensed and no 
probationer to be ordained who had not previously 
Coined the bond, or solemnly promised that he would 


do so, on the very first opportunity that offered, 
The descending obligation of the covenants was 
distinctly maintained accordingly in the Testimony 
of 1827, and the same doctrine is avowed also by the 
United Original Seceders in their Testimony of 
; 1842. In this respect they were only following in 
the steps of the first Seceders, who had no soonet 
broken off their connexion with the Established 
Church of that day than they fell back upon the 
church of a former period, and proceeded to identify 
their cause with that of the Reformed Covenanted 
Church, and this they did by actually renewing the 
covenants. By their act relating to this subject 
published in 1743, “ they considered the swearing of 
the bond was called for, and rendered necessary by 
the strong tide of defection from the Reformation 
cause which had set in,*' and that by so acting they 
would serve themselves heirs to the vows of their 
fathers. Dr. M‘Crie, accordingly, in referring to 
this part of the history of the first Seceders, tells ns 
in the Historical Part of the Testimony of 1827 
“ The ministers having entered into the bond, mea- 
sures were taken for having it administered to the 
people in their respective congregations ; and at a 
subsequent period (1744) they agreed that all who 
were admitted to the ministry should previously 
have joined in renewing the covenants, while such os 
opposed or Blighted the duty should not be admitted 
to sealing ordinances." Thus both the formal recog- 
nition and the actual renewing of the covenants 
came to be necessary terms of fellowship in the 
early Secession Church. The work of renewing the 
covenants had, in the summer of 1744, been gono 
through in only two settled congregations, when a 
stop was put to it by the synod having forced upon 
it the settlement of the question, “ Whether those 
in communion with them could warrantably and con- 
sistently swear the following clause in some burgess- 
oaths,— Here I protest, before God and your Lord- 
ships, that I profess and allow with my heart, the 
true religion professed within this realm, and author- 
ized by the laws thereof." The question involved in 
the swearing of the burgess-oath respected the char- 
acter of the Revolution settlement or legally author- 
ized profession of religion. It was on this point 
that the Secession body became divided into two con- 
flicting synods. 

From the Testimony of 1827, it is plain that the 
Original Seceders regarded both the principle and 
practice of covenanting as inherited by them from 
the first Seceders. Nor does there seem to be any 
material difference between the Testimony of 1827 
and that of the United Original Seceders in 1842, in 
so fan as regards the question as to the descending 
obligation of the Covenants. But in the fetter Tes- 
timony, a clause occurs which seems to indicate a 
somewhat modified view of the necessity of actual! j 
renewing the covenants. The clause in question 
i runs thus : “It fe also agreed that while all proper 
means are used for stirring up and preparing tht 
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people in their respective congregations to engage in 
this important and seasonable duty, there should he 
no undue haste in those congregations where it has not 
been formerly practised." The clause marked in 
Italics is not found in the Testimony of 1827, and 
must therefore be considered as one of those altera* 
tions in the Testimony of the Original Breeders 
which was deemed necessary, in order to tho accom- 
plishment of the Union with the Original Burghers. 

The year which succeeded the formation of the 
Synod of United Original Seceders, was the year of 
the Disruption of the Established Church of Scot- 
land — an event which was one of the deepest interest 
to every denomination of Christians in the country, 
but more especially to the representatives of the 
first Seceders. The formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland, in a state of entire independence of all 
State interference, aud professing untrammelled to 
prosecute the great ends of a Christian church, sub- 
missive to the guidance and authority of her Great 
Head alone, was hailed by the newly formed body of 
United Original Seceders as realizing the wishes, the 
hopes, and the prayers of their forefathers, who had 
concluded the Protest which formed the basis of the 
Secession in these remarkable words: “And we 
hereby appeal unto the first free, faithful, and re- 
forming General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land/ 1 As years passed on, after the memorable 
events of 1843, tho conviction was growing stronger 
and stronger iu the minds of many both of the min- 
isters and people of the United Original Seceders, 
tliat in the Assembly of the Free Church they could 
recognize the General Assembly to which the first 
fathers of the Secession appealed, and that therefore 
the time had come when the Protest of the 16th No- 
vember 1733 must be fallen from. At length it was 
resolved in the synod of the body to lodge a Repre- 
sentation and Appeal on the table of the Free 
Church Assembly, with a view to the coalescing of 
tho two bodies. The union thus sought wa^ accom- 
plished in May 1852, on the express understanding 
that the brethren of the United Original Secossion 
Synod, who thus applied for admission into the Free 
Church of Scotland, should be allowed to retain their 
peculiar views as to the descending obligation of the 
Covenants, while at the same time the Free Church 
did not commit itself directly or indirectly, in any way, 
either to a positive or to a negative opinion upon 
these views. Several ministers and congregations 
connected with the United Original Seceders refused 
to accede to the union with the Free Church, and 
preferred to remain in their former position, and 
accordingly, a smell body of Christians still exists 
holding the principles, end calling tkmnmbw» by the 
name of the United Original Secession* One con- 
legation of Original Seceders in Edinburgh, tinder 
As ministry Of the Rev. James Wright, with not 
a 4bw adherents in various parts of the courtly, dis- 
claims all connection with those who adhere to the 
Testunnafy of 184% and professes to hold by the 


Testimony of 1827, thus claiming, in the principles 
which they avow, to represent the first Seceders, 
in so far as in the advanced state of the Secession 
cause they held tlieir principles to be identical with 
those of the Reformed Covenanted Church of Scot* 
laud. 4 

ORIGINAL SIN. Tide expression is frequently 
used in a twofold sense, to denote the imputation of 
Adam's first sin to his posterity, and also tliat in- 
herent depravity which we have derived by inheri- 
tance from our first parents. The first view of the 
subject — the imputation of Adam's first sin— has 
already been considered under the articles Imputa- 
tion and IIorKiNBUNB. According to the second 
view wo come into the world, in oousequence of the 
sin of Adam, in a state of depravity. Ou this point 
tho Westminster Confession of Faith explicitly de- 
clares : — “ By this sin," referring to tho sin of our 
first parents, “ they fell from their original righteous- 
ness and communion with God, and so became dead 
in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and 
parts of soul aud body. They being the root of all 
mankind, tho guilt of this sin was imputed, aud the 
same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed, to 
all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary 
generation." Again, in (mother passAge the same 
Confession teaches, “ Man by his fall into a state of 
sin, liath wholly lost all ability to any spiritual good 
accompanying salvation, so as a natural man being 
altogether averse from that good, And dead in sin, is 
not able by his own strength to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself thereunto." This doctrine per- 
vades the whole of the Sacred Writings, and nmy 
be called indeed a fundamental and essential truth of 
Revelation! Thus even before the flood we find the 
inspired penman declaring, Gen. vi. 5, “ And God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
i and tliat every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually." And again after the 
flood the same statement is repeated, Gon. viii. 21, 
“The imagination of man's heart is evil from his 
youth." David also, in Ps. li. 5, declares, “ Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me." The original and innate depravity of 
man might be deduced from the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture respecting the necessity of regeneration. Our 
blessed Lord affirms, John iii. 3, “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God 
we are said to be * saved by the washing of regener- 
ation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost *, which be 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour." Such language has no meaning if it be not 
true that we are utterly depraved by nature. How 
early does this innate corruption manifest itself Hi 
children! It is impossible for us to examine our 
own hearts, or to look around us in the world, with* 
out having tlie conclusion forced upon ns, that the 
wickedness whioh everywhere prevails, most have its 
seat kt a heart that is “ deceitful above aft things 
and desperately wicked. 1 * 
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^Tlie doctrine of original sin has been denied by 
heretics of different kind*. Socinura* treat it m a 
foolish and absurd idea. The folio were of Peiagiue 
maintain, that notwithstanding the results of the 
fall, man still retains the power, independently of 
Divine grace, of originating, prosecuting, and con* 
« animating good works. God, they allege, gives us 
the ability to believe, but we can exercise the ability 
without farther assistance. This doctrine has been 
revived in our own day by the members of the 
Evangelical Union t commonly called Morrieonians. 
Arminians admit that we are bom less pure than 
Adam, and with a greater inclination to sin, but in 
so far as this inclination or concupiscence, as it is 
called, is from nature, it is not properly sin. It is 
merely the natural Appetite or desire, which as long 
as the will does not consent to it is not sinful. Ro- 
manists believing that original sin is takon away in 
baptism, maintain, like the Arminians, that concupi- 
scence is not sinful. The apostle Paul, however, 
holds a very different opinion, declaring in the plain- 
est language that the proneness to sin is in itself 
sinful. Thus in Rom. vii. 7, 8, he says, “ What 
shall we say then? Is the law sin? God forbid. 
Nay, 1 had not known sin, but by the law : for I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet. But sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of coucupi- 
ecenoe. For without the law sin was dead.” 

A keen controversy concerning the nature of origi- 
nal sin arose in the sixteenth century in Germany. 
A party at Joua, led on by Matthias Flacius, endea- 
voured to provo that the natural man could never 
co-operate with the divine influence in the heart, 
but through the working of innate depravity was 
always in opposition to it. Flacius met with a keen 
opponent in Victorine Strigelius, and a public dis- 
putation on the subject of original sin was held at 
Weimar in 1500. On this occasion Flacius made 
the strong assertion that original sin was the very 
essence of man, language which was believed to im- 
ply either that God was the author of sin, or that 
man was created by the devil. Hence even the 
former friends of Flacius becamo his bitterest oppo- 
nents. See Synergistic Contro versy. 

OHMUZD, the supremely Good Being, according 
to the system of the ancient Persians, not, however, 
original and underived, but the offspring of illimita- 
ble Time. See Abe&ta, Persians (Religion of 
the Ancient). 

ORN1THOMANCY (omw-Jfto*, a bird, and man* 
teia, divination), a species of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, by means of birds. See 
Divination. 

ORO, the principal war-god of the pagan native* 
of Polynesia. Such was the delight which bn was, 
supposed to have in blood, that hla priest ^[uired 
every victim offered in sacrifice to be covered with 
its own blood in order to its acceptance. . 'Whan war;* 
was in agitation a human sacrifice we* offered!* 


Oro, the ceremony connected with it being called ! 
fetching the god to preside over the army. The 
image of the god was brought out j when the victim 
was offered, a red feather was taken from his person 
and given to the party, who bore it to their com- 
panions, and considered it as the symbol of <Ws 
presence and sanotion during their subsequent pre- 
parations. Oro was, in the Polynesian mythology, 
the first son of Taaroa, who was the former and 
father of the gods. He was the first of the fourth 
class of beings worshipped in the Leeward Islands, 
and appears to have been the medinm of connexion 
between celestial and terrestrial beings. In Tahiti 
Oro was worshipped under the representation of a 
straight log of liard casuarina wood, six feet in 
length, uncarved, but decorated with feathers. This 
was the great national idol of tho Polynesians. He 
was generally supposed to give the response to the 
priests who sought to know the will of the gods, or 
the issue of events. At Opoa, which was considered 
as the birth-place of the god, was the moBt cele- 
brated oracle of the people. 

ORO, the name given in the Yoruha country ot 
Western Africa to Mumbo Jew bo (which see). 

OROMATUAS TIIS, spirits worshipped among 
the South Sea Islanders. They were thought to 
reside in the world of night, and wero never in- 
voked but by wizards or sorcerers. They wero a 
different order of beings from the gods, and were 
believed to be tho spirits' of departed relations. 
The natives were greatly afraid of them, and en- 
deavoured to propitiate them by presenting offer- 
ings. “They seem,” says Mr. Ellis in his ‘Po- 
lynesian Researches, 1 “to have been regarded as 
a sort of demons. In the Leeward Islands, the 
chief oromatuAB were spirits of departed warrion, 
who had distinguished themselves by ferocity and 
murder, attributes of character usually supposed to 
belong to these evil genii. Each celebrated tii woe 
honoured with an image, through which it was sup- 
posed his influence was exerted. The spirits of the 
reigning chiefs were united to this class, and the 
skulls of deceased rulers, kept with the images, were 
honoured with the Mime worsldp. Some idea of 
what was regarded as their ruling passion, may be 
inferred from the fearful apprehensions constantly 
entertained by all classes. They were supposed to 
be exceedingly irritable and cruel, avenging with 
death the slightest insult or neglect, and were kept 
within the precincts of the temple. In the marae of 
Tom at Maeva, the ruins of their abode were still 
standing, when 1 last visited the place. It was a 
house bu&t Upon a number of huge strong poles, 
which raised the floor ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. They were thus elevated, to keep them 
out of the way of men, ae.it was imagined they were 
constantly strangling, or otherwise destroying, the 
cfaiefc and people. To prevent this, they were also 
treated with greet respect ; men were appointed con- 
stantly to attend them, and to keep them wrapped hi 
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|eh« choicest kinds of doth, to take them out when- I 
ever there was a pas attio, or geueral exhibition of 
the gods; to anoint them frequently with fragrant 
oil ; and to sleep in the house with them at night. 
All this was done to keep them pacified. And though 
the office of calming the angry spirits was honoura- 
ble, it was regarded as dangerous, for if, during the 
night or at any other time, these keepers were guilty 
of the least impropriety, it was supposed the spirits 
of the images, or the skulls, would hurl them head- 
long from their high abodes, and break their nocks in 
the fall.” 

The names of the principal oromahttu were Mau- 
ri, Bua-rai, and Tea-fao. They were considered the 
moat malignant of beings, exceedingly irritable and 
implacable. They were not confined to the skulls 
of departed warriors, or the images made for them, 
but were occasionally supposed to resort to the shells 
from the sea-shore, especially a beautiful kind of 
murex called the murex ramoces. These shells were 
kept by the sorcerers, and the peculiar singing noise 
perceived on applying the valve to the ear was ima- 
gined to proceed from the demon it contained. 

ORPHEOTELESTS, a set of mystagogues in the 
early ages of ancient Greece, who were wont to ap- 
pear at the doors of the wealthy, and promise to 
release them from their own sins and those of their 
forefathers by sacrifices and expiatory songs; and 
they produced on such occasions a collection of 
books of Orpheus and Musseus on which they 
founded their promises. 

ORPHIC MYSTERIES, a class of mystical cere* 
monies performed at a very early period in the history 
of Greece. The followers of OrpheuB, who was the 
servant of Apollo and the Muses, devoted themselves 
to the worship of Dionysus, not however by prac- 
tising the licentious rites which usually characterized 
the Dionysia or BaochanaUa, but by the mainte- 
nance of a pure and austere mode of life. These de- 
votees were dressed in white linen garments^ ajid 
partook of no animal food, except that whicn was 
taken from the ox offered in sacrifice to Diony- 
sus. 

ORTHIA, a surname of Artemis , under which she 
was worshipped at Sparta, and in various other 
places in Greece. 

ORTHODOX, a term used to denote those who 
are sound in the faith. It is the opposite of hereti- 
cal, and supposes a standard to exist by which all 
doctrine is to be tried, that standard being, according 
to Romanists, both Scripture and tradition, while, 
according to all Protestant churches, it it Scripture 


ORTLIBElNSES, a sect of the ancient Walden- , 
•bs (which see), who are alleged to have denied that 
there existed a Trinity before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, who then* for the first time, in their view, fas- 
came foe Son of God. They are charged also with 
having regarded Ike Apostle Peter as the Holy 
Ghost. Such foolish assertions in regard to this 
tt 


section of the Waldenses, however, are only found 
in Romish writer*. 

ORTYGIA, a surname of Artemis, from Ortygia, 
the ancieht name of the island of Delos, where she 
was worshipped. 

ORYX, a spucies of antelope held in high estima- 
tion among the ancient Egyptians. Sir John G. 
Wilkinson says, “Among the Egyptians the oryx 
was the only one of the antelope tribe chosen as au 
emblem ; but it was not sacred ; and the same city 
on whose monuments it was represented in sacred 
subjects, wax in the habit of killing it for the table. 
The head of this animal formed the prow of the 
mysterious boat of Pihah-Sokari-Osiris, who was 
worshipped with peculiar honours at Memphis, and 
who held a conspicuous place among the contemplar 
gods of All the tcmplos of Upper aud Lower Egypt. 
Tliis did not, however, prevent their sacrificing the 
oryx to tho gods, or slaughtering it for their own 
use ; large herds of them being kept by the wealthy 
Egyptians for this purpose ; and the sculptures of 
Memphis and its vicinity abound, no less than those 
of the Thebaid, with proofs of this fact. But a par- 
ticular one may liave been sot ajwirt and consecrated 
to the Deity, bciug distinguished by certain marks 
which the priests fancied they could discern, as in 
the case of oxen exempted from sacrifice. And if 
the law permitted tho oryx to be killed without the 
mark of the pontiffs seal, (which was indispensable 
for oxen previous to their being taken to the altar,) 
the privilege of exemption might be secured to a 
single animal, when kept apart within the inaccessi- 
ble precincts of a temple. In the zodiacs, the oryx 
was clioseu to represent the sign Capricornus. M. 
Cltampollion considers it the representative of Seth , 
and Ilorapollo gives it an unamiahle character a* 
the emblem of iinpui uy. It was even thought 'to 
foreknow the risingof the moon, and to be indignant 
at her presence.* Pliny is disposed to give it credit 
for better behaviour towards the dog-star, which, 
when rising, it looked upon with the appearance ot 
adoration. But the naturalist was inihin formed re- 
specting the growth of its hair in imitation of the 
bull Basis. Such are the fables of old writers *, and, 
judging from the important post it held in the boat' 1 
of Sokari, I am disposed to consider it the emblem 
of a good rather than of an evil deity, contrary to 
the opinion of the learned Chainpollion.” 

OSCOPHORIA, a festival among the ancient 
Greeks celebrated, as some writers allege, in honour 
of Athena and Dionysus, while others maintain it to 
have been kept in honour of Dionysus and Arisulm. 
It was instituted by Theseus, or, according to some, 
by the Phoenicians. On the occasion of this festi- 
val, which was evidently connected with the vintage, 
two boys, carrying vine-branches in their hands, 
went in tanks, praying, from the temple of Dionysus 
to the sanctuary of Pallas. 

OSI ANDRIANS, a sect which arose in the six- 
teenth century in Germany, taking their name from 
3d 
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Andreas Osiander, the reformer of Nuremburg, who 
maintained that Christ becomes our righteousness 
in his Divine nature, and by dwelling essentially in 
the believer. lie taught that if man had never 
fallen, the incarnation would still have taken place 
to complete the Divine image in human nature. 
Osiander was driven from Nuremburg by the opera- 
tion of the Interim t and was placed by liis friend Al- 
bert, duke of Brandenburg, at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Prussia, a position which enabled him to 
triumph over his opponents, by driving them into 
banishment. After his death in 1652, his son-in- 
law, Funck, sought and obtained reconciliation with 
the Philippists , or those who belonged to the school 
of Molanctlion. But a political party, favoured by 
the Polish feudal sovereign, having combined with 
Ills theological enemies against him, the controversy 
was terminated by the execution of Funck in 1506, 
and the condemnation of the doctrines of Osiander 
as an essential heresy. 

OSIRIS, one of the chief deities of the ancient 
Egyptians. Ho was the husband of his, and accord- 
ing to Heliodorus, the god of the Nile. His descent 
is traced to Chronos and Rhea, or according to some 
writers to Jupiter and Rhea. Ho was worshipped 
under the form of an ox, having been the first god 
who taught man to use oxen in ploughing, and to 
employ agricultural implements in general, lie in- 
stituted among the Egyptians civil laws and religious 
worship. In the popular belief he was the Supremo 
Boiug ; but in the metaphysical or sacerdotal creed, 
he was called Cncph or Amtnoji , which correspond 
to the Agatfwchemon of the Greeks. In his vulgar 
acceptation Osiris was the sun or the fountain of 
light and boat, And as such merely an emanation of 
Cwph or Ai/unon. Osiris, os the Nile, is nothing 
oisc, as Plutarch observes, but an emanation, a re- 
flected ray of the God of light. See Egyptians 
(Religion or the Ancient). 

OSSA, a Homeric female deity, the messenger 
of Zeus. She was worshipped at Athens, and seems 
to have corresponded to the Latin goddeBs Fania. 
See Fame. 

OSSENIANS, a name sometimes applied to the 
Elcesaites (which sco\ 

OSSILAGO. See Ossipaga. 

OSSILEGIUM (Gr. os-ostia, a bone, legere, to 
gather), the aot of collecting the bones of the dead. 
It was customary among the ancient Greeks, when 
the funeral pyre was burnt down, to quench the dy- 
ing embers with wiuo, after which the relatives and 
friends collected the bones of the deceased. This 
last practice received the name of the Ossilegium. 
The bones when collected were washed with wine . 
and oil, And deposited in urns, which were made of 
ditferent materials, sometimes even of gold. 

OSSIPAGA, aii ancient Roman deity whose office 
it was to harden ami consolidate the bones of in- 
fants. 

OSTIARI1, subordinate officers in the ancient 


| Christian Church, whose employment was to separ " 
ate catechumens from believers, and to exclude dis 
orderly persons from the church. They dosed the 
doom not only when religious worship was ended, 
but during divine service, especially when the first 
part was conduded, and the catechumens were dis- 
missed. They had also the care of the ornaments of 
the church. It afterwards became their daty to 
adorn the church and the altar for festive occasions ; 
to protect the sepulchres of the dead from being vio- 
lated ; to ring the bell ; to sweep the church ; and 
on Maundy Thursday to prepare for the consecra- 
tion of the chrism. The customary forms of ordain- 
ing the Ostiani are proscribed in the canons of the 
fourth council of Cartilage, and the ceremony of deli- 
vering the keys is derived from the book of secret 
discipline among the Jews. The office was disconti- 
nued in the seventh or eighth century as being no 
longer necessary. In the Greek Church the order 
of Qstiarii lias been laid aside since the council of 
Trullo, A. D. 692. The Roman Catholic Church 
allege the office to have been of apostolical institu- 
tion, but no mention of such an office occurs in the 
writings of the first three centuries. The ceremony 
of ordination in the case of the Ostiarii in the Latin 
Church consisted simply in delivering the keys of 
the church into their hands with a charge couched 
in these words, addressed to each individually : “ Be 
have thyself as one that must give an account to 
God of tho things tliat are kept locked under these 
keys/’ 

OVATION, a lesser triumph among the ancient 
Romans. The name seems to have been derived 
from the AnimAl sacrificed on the occasion, which was 
not a bull, but a sheep (ovis). In an ovation the gen- 
eral entered the city on foot, clothed not in gorgeous 
robes, but simply iu the togapratexta of a magistrate. 
The wreath with which his brows were girt was com- 
posed not of laurel but of myrtle. He carried no 
sceptre in his hand. The procession by which he 
was attended consisted not of senators and a victo- 
rious army, but of knights and plebeians. No trum- 
pets heralded the general's entry into the city, in 
the case of an ovation, but simply a band of flute 
players. 

OVERSEER (Christian). See Bishop. 

OVERSEERS (Jewish), sacred officers connect- 
ed with the ancient Jewish worship. They w ere 
fifteen in number, and presided over the same num- 
ber of companies. Mr. Lewis, in his ‘Oxigines 
Hebrews,' gives the following detailed account of 
them : — 

“The overseer concerning the times, whose office 
& was, either himself or by bis deputies, when it 
was time to begin divine sendee, to publish with a 
loqd voice, 0 ye priests to your service; O ye Le- 
vites to your desks ; and O ye Israelites to your sta- 
tion. And upon his proclamation they all obeyed, 
and repaired to thefcrseveial duties. 

“The overseer of shutting the doors; by whose 
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border they were opened or shut, and by whose 
appointment the trumpets sounded when they were 
opened. He was a person appointed by the Immar- 
calm for this office; for those seven officers had the 
charge and disposal of the keys of the seven gates of 
the ooart. 

“The oveneer of the guards. This officer was 
called the man of the mountain of the house. His 
business was to go his rounds every night among 
the guards of the Levites, to see if they kept their 
postB ; and if he found any one asleep, he cudgelled 
him, and set his coat on fire. 

“The overseer of the singers. He appointed 
every day who should sing and blow the trumpets. 

“ The overseer of the cymbal music. As the offi- 
cer above took care to order the voices, the trumpets, 
and strung instruments, so tins had the management 
of the music by the cymbal, which was of another 
kind. 

“The overseer of the lots. This person, every 
morning, designed by lots what service" the priests 
were to perform at the altar. 

“ The overseer about birds. His care was to pro- 
vide turtles and pigeons, that those who had occasion 
for them might purchase them for tlicir money ; and 
he gave an account of the money to the treasurers. 

“The overseer of the Beals. These Beals were 
such kind of things as the tickets that some clergy- 
men at this time usually give to persons admitted to 
the Sacrament. There were four sorts of these 
tickets, and they had four several words writteu or 
stamped upon them ; upon one was a calf, on another 
a male, on a third a kid, and on the fourth a sinner. 
The use of these tickets was this: when any one 
brought a sacrifice, to which was to be joined a 
drink-offering, he applied to this overseer of tho 
tickets : he looked what liis sacrifice was, and when 
he was satisfied, considered what drink-offering was | 
assigned by the law to such a sacrifice. Then he 
gave him a ticket, whose inscription was suitable to I 


his sacrifice : as, suppose it was a ram, be gave him 
a ticket with a male; was it a sin-offoring, then he 
had the ticket a sinner; and so of the others: For 
this ticket the overseer roceivod from the man as 
much money as his drink-offering would oost ; and 
with this ticket the man went to 

“ The overseer of the drink-ofierfngs : whose office 
was to provide them ready, and deliver them out to 
every man according to his ticket ; for by that ho 
knew what nature his sacrifice was of, and what 
drink-offering it required ; and accordingly he deli- 
vered it out. Every night this overseer of the 
drink-offerings, and the overseer of the seals, reckoned 
together, and computed what the one had received, 
and the other had given out. 

“ The overseer of the sick. His business was to 
attend upon the priests that were sick, to administer 
medicines, and was physician to the temple; for the 
priests serving at tho oltAr barefooted and thin 
clothed, and eating abundance of flesh, which was 
not so agreeable in that climate, were very sulijeot to 
colds and cholica, and other distempers ; and this 
officer was appointed to take care of them. 

11 The overseer of the waters : whose office it was 
to provide that wells, cisterns, and conduits , should 
be digged and made, that there should bo no want 
of water at the temple, especially at the three great 
festivals, when the whole people of Israel were to 
appear there. 

“ The overseer of the making of the show-bread. 

“ The overseer of the making of the incense. 

“The overseer of the workmen that made the 
veils. 

“The overseer who provided vestments for the 
priests .' 1 

OX- WORSHIP. See Bull- Worship. 

OXYGKAPIIUS (Gr. oueus, swift, and grapho , to 
write), a name sometimes givou by the Greek fathers 
to the Notary (which see) of the ancient Christian 
Church. 


PACALIA, a festival celebrated anciently at 
Rome on the 30th of April, in honour of the god- 
desses Pit* sad Salw. * 

FACHAICAMA, the goddess of the earth among 
the indent Peruvians. 

PACHAMAMAC. See Mahoo-Capac. 
PACIFICATION (Edicts of), a name given to 
eertsb edicts Issued by sovereigns of France, in- 
tended, under special deemnetanees, to afford totem- 
tte*to the Reformed Church in that country. The 


tint edict of this kind was granted by Charles IX. 
in 1562, and repeated the following year. Thfe 
treaty was but imperfectly kept, and hostilities 
were resumed between the Protestants and Roman- 
ists; but at length, in 1566, peace was again con- 
cluded, and an edict of padfication issued. Only a 
short time elapsed, however, when war broke out 
anew, and raged with inert^ased violence until, in 
1670, peace was once more concluded. So hollow were 
the successive edicts proclaimed by Charles IX 
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that instead of bringing relief to the Protestants, 
they only served to lull them into a false and de- 
ceitful security, while the cruel monarch was pre- 
paring the way for the Bartholomew massacre on the 
85th of August 1572, when thousands of the inoffen- 
sive Huguenots were butchered in cold blood. A few 
years more passed away and the Protestants were 
tantalized by another edict of pacification, published 
by Henry HI. in 1576, which, through the influence 
of the supporters of the Romish Church, the sovereign 
was compelled to recall. The moBt famous edict of 
pacification, however, was the edict of Nantes, issued 
by Henry IV. in 1598, the most effectual measure 
of relief which the French Protestants had ever en- 
ioyed. By this edict of toleration they were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, declared to be eli- 
gible to all public offices, and placed in all respects 
on a footing of equality with their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects. This edict, though its provi- 
sions were sot at nought by Louis XI IT. and XIV., 
was not formally repealed until 1685, when its fatal 
revocation was signed, and the Protestant Church 
of France, robbed of all her privileges, was given 
over to the tender mercies of her cruel enemies. 
See France (Protestant Church op). 

PACIFICATION (Plan of). See Method- 
ists (Webleyan). 

PAE ATUA, a general exhibition of the gods 
among the South Soa islanders. 

PiEAN, the name in the Homeric mythology of 
the physician of the Olympic gods, and afterwards 
applied as a surname to Asclepius, the god of healing. 
The term was also applied to Apollo . 

P^EAN, a hymn anciently sung In honour of 
Apollo . It was of a mirthful feBtive character, sung 
by several persons under a skilful leader, as they 
nmrched in procession. It was used either to pro- 
pitiate the favour of the god, or to praise him for a 
victory or deliverance obtained. It was sung at the 
IIyacinthia (which soo), and in the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo. Praans were usually sung among 
the anoient Greeks, both at the commencement and 
close of a battle, the first being addressed to Area, 
and the last to Apollo. It would appear, indeed, 
that in later times other gods were also propitiated 
by the singing of pceanB in their houour ; and at a 
later period even mortals were thus honoured. The 
practice prevailed from a remote antiquity of sing- 
ing psBans at the close of a feast, when it was cus- 
tomary to pour out libatious in honour of the 
gods. 

PiEDOBAPTISTS. See Baptism. 

PiEDOTHYSIA (Gr. pm is, poidoa, a child, and 
thwria, a sacrifice), a term used to denote the sacri- 
fice of children to the gods. See Human Sacri- 
fices. 

1MSONIA, the healing goddess, a surname of 
Athena, under which she was worshipped at Athens. 

PAGAN ALIA, an annual Roman festival cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of each of the peg! or di- 


stricts into which the countiy was divided from the 
time of Nama. 

PAGANS, a name applied to Heathena or Idol- 
aters (which see), from the circnmstance that, by 
ancient Christian writers, those who adhered to the 
old Roman religion were called Pagam, because, for 
a long time after Christianity became the prevailing 
religion of the towns, idolatry continued to maintain 
its hold over the inhabitants of the country districts. 
The name religio Pagarwrum , religion of the Pagans, 
first occurs as applied to heathenism in a law of the 
Emperor V&lentinian of the year 368. 

PAGAS J3US, a surname of Apollo , derived from 
Pagasus, a town in Thessaly, where he had a temple. 

PAGODA, a house of idols. In Hindustan, Bur- 
ma!), and China, it implies a temple in which idols 
are worshipped. It is likewise applied to an image 
of some supposed deity. A Hindu pagoda or tem- 
ple is merely a receptacle for the idol, and a com- 
pany of Brahmans as its guardian attendants. Hence, 
as there is not much occasion for light, there are 
few or no windows. The light of day is usually ad- 
mitted only by the front door when thrown wide 
open. Darkness is thus mingled with light in the 
idol cell, and tends to add to the mysteriousness of 
the scene. The pagodas in honour of Vishnu and 
Shiva are loftier and more spacious than those hi 
honour of inferior divinities. Large endowments, in 
many cases, are expended in support of the pagodas, 
their idols, and attendant BrAhmans. The ceremo- 
nies observed hy the Hindus in building a pagoda 
are curious. They first enclose the ground on which 
the pagoda is to be built, and allow the grass to 
grow on it. When the grass has grown considera- 
bly, they turn an ash-coloured cow into the enclo- 
sure to roam at. pleasure. Next day they examine 
carefully where the cow, which they reckon a sacred 
animal, lias condescended to rest its body, and having 
dug a deep pit on that consecrated spot, they place 
there a marble pillar, so as that it may rise to a con- 
siderable height above the surface of the ground. 
On this pillar they place the image of the god to 
whom the pagoda is to be consecrated. The pagoda 
is then built quite round the pit in which the pillar Is 
placed. The place in which the image stands is 
dark, but lights are kept burning in front of the idol. 
Besides the large pagodas there are numberless small- 
er ones, many of which have been erected by wealthy 
Hindus for the purpose of performing their private 
devotions in them. A pagoda for Hindu worship 
generally consists of an outer court, usually a quad- 
rangle, sometimes surrounded by a piazza, and a 
central edifice constituting the shrine, which again is 
divided into* two parts, the $Ma or vestibule, and 
rite garbhagriha or adytum, in which the image is 
placed. When a Hindu comes to a pagoda to wor- 
ship, he walks round the building as often as be 
pleases, keep&rc the right hand towards it ; he then 
enters the vestibule, and if there he a bell in it, as is 
usually the case, he strikes upon it two or three 
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limes. He then advances to the threshold of Ihe 
shrine! presents his oflering to the Brahman in at- 
tendance, mutters inaudibly a short prayer, accora- 
(lanied with prostration of the body, or simply with 
the act of lifting his hands to his forehead, and 
straightway retires. 

PAH-KWA, a Chinese charm, consisting of eight 
diagrams arranged in a circular form. This is one 
of the charms in most common use in China, and the 
figure is thus formed : 



The eight diagrams are thus described by Mr. 
Cuthbertson, an American missionary to the Chi- 
nese : 44 They are triplets of iines, whole and bro- 
ken, the various combinations of which produce 
eight sets of triplets, each having its peculiar pro- 
perties. These, by further combination, produce 
sixty-four figures, which also possess their several 
peculiar powers. The first set are representati ve re- 
spectively of heaven, vapour, fire, thunder, wind, 
water, mountains, earth. These mysterious t figures 
embody, in some inscrutable manner, the elements of 
all chauge, the destinies of all ages, the first princi- 
ples of all morals, the foundation of all actions. 
They of course furnish important elements for the 
subtle calculations of the diviner. From Such a 
system of calculation, the results obtained must de- 
pend wholly on the ingenuity and imagination of 
the practitioner. The figure of the eight diagrams is 
seen everywhere. It is often worn upon the per- 
son. It is seen, too, pasted in conspicuous positions 
about houses, chiefly over the door, to prevent the 
ingress of evil influences.” 

PAIN (Mystical), a certain indescribable agony 
which has been believed by mystics to be neces- 
sary, in order to prepare them for a slate of fap- 
ture. "This mysterious pain,” says Mr. Vaughan, 
M is no new thing in the history of mysttehna. It U 
one of the trials of mystical initiation. It is the 
depth tmenfisl to the superhuman height. With 
fit. Theme, the physical nature contributes toward 
it math more hugely than usual ; and m her map of 
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the mystic's progress it is located at a more advanced 
period of the journey. St, Francis of Assisi lay 
sick for two years uuder the preparatory miseries. 
Catharine of Siena bore five years of privation, and 
was tormented by devils beside. For five years, and 
yet again for more than three times five, Magdalena 
de Pazzi endured such * Aridity, 1 that she believed 
herself forsaken of God. Balthasar Alvares suffered 
for sixteen years beforo he earned his extraordinary 
illumination. Theresa, there can be little doubt, re- 
garded her fainting fits, hysteria, cramps, and ner- 
vous seizures, as divine visitations. In their action 
aod reaction, body Ami soul were continually ityur- 
ing each other. Tho excitement of hallucination 
would produce an attack of her disorder, and the dis- 
ease again foster the hallucination. Servitude, whe 
ther of mind or body, introduces maladies unknown 
to freedom." 

14 These sufferings," adds the same writer, 44 are 
attributed by the mystics to the surpassing nature of 
the truths manifested to our finite faculties (as the 
sunglare pains the eye), — to the anguish involved in 
tho surrender of every ordinary religious support or 
enjoyment, when the soul, suspended (as Theresa 
describes it) between heaven and earth, can derive 
solace from neither, — to the intensity of the aspira- 
tions awakened, rendering those limitations of our 
condition here which detain us from God an intoler- 
able oppression, —and to the despair by which the 
soul is tried, being left to believe herself forsaken 
by the God she loves." 

FAIJEMON, a surname of Hkkacles (which 
see). 

PALAMITE CONTROVERSY. ScoBarlaam- 

ITES. 

PALATINUS, a surname of Apollo , under which 
he was worshipped at Rome, where he had a temple 
on the Palatine hill. 

PALES, a deity worshipped by the ancient Ro- 
mans as presiding over shepherds and their flocks. 

PALI Cl, demons anciently worshipped in the 
neighbourhood of Mount -/Etna in Sicily. They 
were said to be twin sons of Zeus and Tltaleia^ 
daughter of Hephaxtui. In remote ages they were 
propitiated by human sacrifices. The temple of 
the Palici was resorted to as an asylum by runaway 
slaves. 

PAL1LIA, a festival celebrated At Rome annually 
on the 21st of April in honour of Pafa, the god of 
shepherds. On the same day afterwards this festi- 
val was kept as a memorial of the first founding of 
the city by Romulus, A minute description of the 
ceremonies practised 1 on this occasion occurs in the 
Fasti of Ovid. The first object to which the festi- 
val was directed was a public lustration by fire end 
smoke. For this purpose they burnt the blood si 
the Ootob eb-horse (which see), the ashes of the 
calves sacrificed at the festival of Ceres, end the 
shells of beans. The people were also sprinkled 
with water, they washed their hands In spring 
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water, and drank milk mixed with must. In the 
evening the stables were cleansed with water sprin- 
kled by means of laurel -branches, which were also 
hung up as ornaments. To produce purifying smoke 
for the sheep and their folds, the shepherds burnt 
sulphur, rosemary, fir-wood, and incense. Sacrifices, 
besides, were offered, consisting of cakes, millet, 
milk, and other eatables, after which a prayer was 
offered by the shepherds to Pales, their presiding 
deity. Fires wore then kindled, made of heaps of 
hay and straw, and amid cheerful strains of music 
the sheep were purified by being made to pass three 
times through the smoke. The whole ceremonies 
were wound up with a feast in the open air. In 
later times the Pat ilia lost its character as a shep- 
herd-festival, and came to be held exclusively in com- 
memoration of the day on which the building of Koine 
commenced. Caligula ordered the day of his acces- 
sion to the throne to be celebrated as a festival un- 
der the name of Palilia. 

PALL, the covering of the altar in ancient Chris- 
tian churches. It was usually a linen cloth, but 
sometimes it was composed of richer materials. Pal- 
ladius speaks of some of the Roman ladies who, 
renouncing the world, bequeathed their silks to 
make coverings for the altar. And Theodoret says 
of Constantine, that among other gifts which he be- 
stowed upon his newly-built church of Jerusalem, 
he gave a royal pall, or piece of rich tapestry for 
the altar. 

PALLADIUM, an image of Pallas Athena , which 
was looked upon as a secret source of security and 
safety to the town which owned it. The most cele- 
brated of those was tho palladium of Troy, which 
was believed to have come down from heaven. It 
was an image three cubits in height, holding in its 
right liAnd a spear, and in its left a spindle and dis- 
taff. It was stolen by Odysseus And Diomedes, un- 
der the impression that while it remained in the city, 
Troy could not be taken. After this, various towns 
both in Greece and Italy claimed to have obtained 
possession of this sacred image. Fausanias speaks 
of an imago bearing the namo of the Palladium , 
which stood on the Acropolis at Athens. 

PALLAS, a surname of Athena , always joined 
with her name in the writings of Homer, but used 
independently by the later writers, to denote this 
goddess, ' 

PALLENIS, a surname of Athena } under which 
she was worshipped between Athens and Marathon. 

PALLIUM, the consecrated doak of a Romish 
Archbishop, which he receives from the Pope, as a 
token of the full possession of the pontifical office and 
privileges. The Grecian philosophers in ancient 
times were accustomed to wear a pallium or doak ; 
and when some early Christian teachers assumed this 
dress, their enemies took occasion to deride them. 
Hence Tertullian wrote a treatise <k PalUo, showing 
the folly and malice of the objection grounded pn 
wearing this gown. Jerome says of his friendNepO- 


tian, that he kept to his philosophic habit the paU 
Hum , after he was ordained presbyter, and wore it as 
long as he lived. He asserts the same of Heracles, 
presbyter of Alexandria. Thus gradually the philoso- 
phic came to be used by the Western monks 

and afterwards by the other clergy. It was not, 
however, until many centuries had dapsed that the 
pallium came to be conferred by the popes of Rome 
as a sign of pontifical dignity and authority. At 
first it was bestowed by the Christian emperors 
upon the prelates as a badge of authority over 
the inferior orders of the clergy. It was first con- 
ferred by the bishops of Rome in the sixth cen- 
tury. The first who bestowed it was Pope Vigi- 
lius, who sent it, a. t>. 543, to Auxeuius, bishop 
of Arles. PelagiuB I., the successor of Vigilius, 
sent it also to Sabandus, the next bishop of Arles. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, Gregory I. 
sent it to many bishops, and among the rest to Au- 
gustine of Canterbury, declaring, at the same time, 
that the cuBtom was to give it only to bishops of merit 
who desired it importunately. Even in the ninth 
century, Hincmar observes, that “ the pall is only an 
ornament suitable to the metropolitans as a mark of 
the dignity or virtue of him who wears it.” Before 
the end of the fourteenth century, however, it was 
believed to convey extensive spiritual powers, so 
that, in the decretal of Gregoiy XI., it was de- 
clared, that without the pallium an archbishop could 
not call a council, consecrate a bishop, make the 
chrism, dedicate churches, or ordain clergy. Inno- 
cent 111. went still farther, having decreed that it 
conveys the plenitude of apostolic power, and that 
neither the functions nor the title of archbishop 
could be assumed without it. Even though the 
archbishop may have already received the pallium, 
still in the event of his translation to another charge, 
he must petition the see of Rome for a new pallium. 
An archbishop-elect cannot have the cross carried 
before him until he has received the pallium. Nor 
can any patriarch or archbishop wear the pallium 
out of his own province, nor even within the same 
at all times, but only in the churches in the solemni- 
ties of mass, on special feast-days ; but not in pro- 
cessions, nor in masses for the dead ; moreover, the 
pallium is a personal thing, and, therefore, cannot 
be lent to another, nor left to any one at death, but 
the patriarch or archbishop must be buried with it 
on him. 

The pallium being a vestment possessed, in the 
view of the Romish Church, of peculiar sacramental 
efficacy, is made with very special ceremonies. The 
nuns of St Agnes present two lambs every year as 
an Offertory on the altar of their church on the feast 
day of their patron smut. These holy lambs are con- 
veyed away during the night, and put to pasture till 
shearing time, when.they are shorn with great cere- 
mony, and the J>att 4s made of their wool mixed with 
other wool Having been manufactured, it is Ul 
on the Ugh altar of the Latersn church at Bom* 
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which is said to contain the bodies of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. From this time it is supposed to 
convey full pontifical power to any person on whom 
the Pope confers it for that purpose ; and, accord* 
ingly, when the pallium is sent from Rome, it is de- 
livered with great solemnity in these terms: “We 
deliver to thoe the pallium taken from tho body of 
the blessed Peter, in the which is the plenitude of 
the pontifical office, together with the name and title 
of archbishop, which thou mayest use within thy 
own church on certain days expressly mentioned in 
the privileges granted by the apostolic see/' At 
the inauguration of a Pope also, the chief cardinal- 
deacon arrays him in the pallium, addressing him 
thus : “ Receive the pallium which represents to 
you the duties and perfection of the pontifical func- 
tion ; may you discharge it to the glory of God, and 
of his most holy mother, the blessed Virgin Mary, of 
the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of tlio 
holy Roman Church." It is said to have been Boni- 
face who introduced the custom of conferring the 
pallium on metropolitans, as a sign of their spiritual 
dignity ; this robe of honour having been previously 
bestowed only on primates, or the special represen- 
tatives of the Pope. Boniface, however, made it a 
mark of dependence on the Roman see. 

PALLOR, a divine personification of paleness or 
fear, which was regarded by the ancient Romans as 
a companion of Mars. 

PALLOR1I, priests of the Roman deity Pallor 
(which see). 

PALM-SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately be- 
fore Easier , which derives its name from palm- 
branches having been strewed on the road by the 
multitude, when our Saviour made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. This festival is annually ce- 
lebrated with great pomp at St. Peter's church at 
Rome. The Pope, magnificently arrayed, is carried 
into the church on the shoulders of eight rpen, at- 
tended by his court. The priests bring him palm- 
branches, which he blesses and sprinkles with holy 
water. Then the cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
foreign ramisters receive from his holiness a palm- 
branch, some kissing his hand, and others His foot. 
Then the procession of palms commences, and the 
whole is ended by high mass ; after which, thirty 
years' indulgence is granted to all who witness the 
ceremony. Every member of the congregation car- 
ries home his branch, which, having been blessed by 
the Pope, is regarded as a sure preservative against 
several diseases, and an instrument of conveying 
numberless blessings. The sacristan reserves some 
of these branches, in order to burn them to ashes for 
rite next Ash- Wednesday. * 

PALM-TREE, a uU and graceful tree which is 
common in many parts of the East and tn Africa. 
It Is rarely found in Palestine now, though formerly 
it abounded tn that country, and hence is frequently 
mentioned in SaeradScripture, Thus, in Psalm xcii. 
18 8s Nourishing growth is referred to as emble- 


nmtioof the prosperity of the righteous man. “ The 
righteous shall flourish as the palm-tree." Tho He 
brews carried palm-bnauchos in their hands at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Palm-branches were strewed 
along the road as our Lord made his last entry into 
Jerusalem. Those who conquered in the Grecian 
games received a branch of palm in token of victory ; 
and in the Apocalypse, the redeemed are represented 
as standing before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and with palms in their 
hands. The ancients believed the palm to be im- 
mortal ; or, at least, if it did die, that it recovered 
again, and obtained a second life by renewal. 

PALMER, a religious pilgrim who vows to have 
no settled home. 

PAMBCEOTIA, a festival celebrated by all the 
inhabitants of BceotiA, that they might engage in 
the worship of Athena Jtonia . While this national 
festival lasted, it was unlawful to carry on war ; and, 
accordingly, if it occurred in the course of a war, 
hostilities were forthwith interrupted by the procla- 
mation of a truce between the contending parties. 

PAN, tho great god worshipped by tho ancient 
Greeks os presiding over flocks and shephords. He 
was born in a perfectly developed state, 1 laving horns, 
beard, goats' feet, a tail, and his body all covered 
with hair. His father llermes carried him to Olym- 
pus, where he becamo a favourite of the gods. The 
earliest seat of the worship of Pan appears to have 
been Arcadia, whence it passed into other parts of 
Greece. He was the god of flocks and shepherds, 
and ail that belonged to the pastoral life, including 
the use of the shepherd’s flute. Fir-trees were con- 
secrated to this god, and sacrifices were offered to 
him, consisting of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and 
honey. He was extensively worshipped throughout 
various parts of Greece. Later writers speak of 
him as the symbol of to pan , the universe, and, in 
deed, identical with it. 

PAN AC El A (Gr. the all-healing), a daughter ot 
Asclcpins, worshipped at Oropus. 

PANACHEA, the goddess of all the Aclunans, a 
surname of Uemeter and also of Athena. 

PA NAT H EN VE A, the most famous of all the 
festivals celebrated in Athens in honour of Athena 
Polios , the guardian of the city. At first it was 
called Athencua, being limited iu its observance to 
the inhabitants of Athens, but afterwards being ex- 
tended to all Attica, it received the name of Puna- 
thmaa, in the reign of Theseus, who combined the 
whole Attic tribes into one body. The Panathenaa 
were distinguished into the greater and the lesser, 
the former being Celebrated every fifth year, while 
the latter were celebrated annually. On the year in 
which the greater occurred, the lesser PatncUhmcm 
were wholly omitted. Both these fast i vale continued 
for twelve days, which was a longer time than any 
other ancient festival lasted. The greater was di* 
tinguished from the lesser festival by being mors 
solemn, and marked by a splendid precession, at 
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which the peplus of Athena wan carried to hor tern- 

The Pamihenaa were observed with solemnities 
of various kinds. Dulls were sacrificed to Athena t 
each town of Attica, as well as each colony of 
Athens, supplying a bull. Races on foot, on horse- 
back, and in chariots were indulged in ; contests were 
held in wrestling, in music, and in recitation ; amuse- 
ments, in short, of every kind, were practised on this 
festive occasion. The prize of the victors in these 
contests consisted of a vase supplied with oil from 
the olive-tree sacred to Athena f which was planted 
on the Acropolis ; and numerous vases of this kind 
have been discovered in different parts of Greece 
and Italy. In the cane of the victors in the musical 
contests, a chaplet of olive-branches was given in 
addition to a vase. Dancing was one of the amuse- 
ments in which the people indulged at this festival, 
and, particularly, the pyrrhic dance in armour. Both 
philosophers and orators also displayed their skill 
in debate. Herodotus is even alleged to have read 
his history to the Athenians at the Panathensea. 
Another entertainment, on the occasion of this fes- 
tival, was the Lampadephoria (which see), or 
torch-festival. A representation of the solemnities 
of the great procession in the Panathensea is found 
on the sculptures of the Parthenon in the British 
| Museum. This procession to the temple of Athena 
j Polios was the great solemnity of the festival, and 
■ probably occurred on the last day, as the crowning 
act of the occasion. It seems to have been limited 
to the greater Paimthemea, and to have had aB its 
: object the carrying of the peplus of Athena to hor 
temple. The peplus or sacred garment of the god- 
dess was borne along in the procession, suspended 
from the mast of a ship, which was so constructed as 
; to be moved along on land by means of underground 
machinery. Nearly the whole population of Attica 
I i took part in the procession, either on foot, on horse- 
! back, or in chariots; the old men carrying olive- 
i branches, the young men clothed in armour, and 
; maidens of noble families, called Canephori (which 
| see), carrying baskets, which contained gifts for 
the goddess. At the great Panathensea golden 
crowns were conferred on those individuals who had 
deserved well of their country, And prisoners were 
set at liberty during the festival. 
i PANDANA. See Empanda. 

j PANDEMOS, a surname of Aphrodite, under 

! which she was worshipped at Athens from the time 
! when Theseus united the scattered tribes of Attica 
| : into one political body* White goats were sacrificed 
j to this goddess. The surname of Pandemoe was 
also applied to Eros. 

PANDIA, said to have been a goddess of the 
moon worshipped by the ftuoient Greeks. 

PANDIA, an Attic festival, the precise nature of 
which is somewhat doubtful, some supposing it to 
have boon instituted in honour of the goddess men- 
tioned in the preceding article, and others alleging it 


to have been a festival in honour of Zeus, and cele- 
brated by all the Attic tribes, just like the Pcma* 
ihrncea already described. It was held on the 14tb 
of the Greek month Elaphebolion, and it appears to 
have beeu celebrated at Athens in the time of De- 
mosthenes. 

PANDORA, the name of the firat woman accord- 
ing to the ancient Greek cosmogony. Wlien Prome- 
theus stole fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge ordered 
Hephceatus to make a woman out of the earth, who 
should be the source of wretchedness to the whole 
human family. When created she received the name 
of Pandora, all gifts, as being endowed with every 
quality by the gods, wherewith she might accomplish 
the ruin of man. According to some writers she 
was the mother, and according to others the daugh- 
ter, of Pyrrha and Deucalion. Later writors tell the 
story of Pandora’s box, which contained all the 
blessings of the gods, but which, through the rash- 
ness of Pandora, in opening the box, were irre- 
coverably lost. She is mentioned in the Orphic 
poems as an infernal goddess, associated with He- 
'cate and the Furies. Pandora is sometimes used as 
a surname of Ge } the earth, from the circumstance 
that it supplies all blessings to man. 

PANDROSOS, a daughter of Cecrops and Agrau- 
los, worshipped at Athens along with Thallo. She had 
a sanctuary there near the temple of Athena Polios . 

PANEGYR1S, a term used by the ancient Greeks 
to denote a meeting of an entire uation or people, 
for the purpose of uniting together in worship. It 
was a religious festival, in which the people engaged 
in prayer, sacrifices, and processions, besides games, 
musical contests, and other entertainments. At 
these meetings poets recited their versos, authors 
read their productions, orators delivered speeches, 
and philosophers conducted grave debates in the 
midst of assembled multitudes. At a later period 
the Panegyris seems tp have degenerated into a 
more market or fair for the sale of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, and to have almost entirely lost its reli- 
gious character. 

PANELLENIA, a festival of all the Greeks, as 
the name implies. Its first institution is ascribed to 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

P ANHELLEN1 U S, a surname of Dodonem Zen*, 
as having been worshipped by all the Hellenes or 
Greeks. There was a sanctuary buih for his wor- 
ship in JEgiua, where a festival was also held in 
honour of him. 

PANIONIA, the great national festival of the 
Ionian*, in honour of Poseidon, the god whom they 
specially revered; On this occasion a bull was sac- 
rificed, and if tbs animal roared during the process 
of killing, it was regarded as pleasing to the deity. 
The sacrifices wane performed by a young man ot 
Priene, who was chosen for the purpose, with the 
title of king. Hie festival was held on Mount My- 
oak, where stood the Pantonium or temple of Pbmi 
don TTftkmim 
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PANTS BENEDICTUS (Lat. Blessed bread). 
This expression occurring in a passage of the work 
of Augustine on baptism, has given rise to much 
controversy respecting the sacrament of the cate* 
chnmens. But Bona, Basuage, and Bingham liave 
clearly shown that the patiis benedict us of Augus- 
tine was not the sacramental bread at all, but bread 
seasoned with salt; and that this at baptism was 
administered with milk and honey, salt being the 
emblem of purity and incorruption. The blessed 
bread of the Greek Church is the Antidokon 
(which see). 

PANIS CONJURATUS. See Corbnbd Bkkad. 

PANOMPHiEUS, a surname of Zeus, as being 
the author of all omens and signs of every kind. 

PANTHEISTS, a class of infidels who main- 
tain that God is the soul of the universe, the one 
and only true existence, the Tufinite Element into 
which all being ultimately resolves itself. This be- 
lief, that God is all, and that all is God, a belief 
which amounts to a complete denial of a living per- 
sonal God, lias been held by some men of a pecu- 
liarly mystical turn of mind in all ages and coun- 
tries. It had its origin at a very remote period in the 
East, and forms, in fact, the groundwork of the entire 
system of the Vedanta school of philosophy, which 
proceeds upon the fundamental axiom, “ Brahm alone 
exists ; all else is an illusion. 1 ' According to this an- 
cient Pantheistic system, when man regards external 
nature, and even himself, as distinct from Brahm, he i 
is in a dreaming state, realizing only phantoms, but 
when he recognizes Brahm as the one totality, he 
rises to a waking state, and science is this awaking of 
humanity. It is at death, however, that the soul of 
the sage will be completely freed from illusion, when 
he shall be finally blended and lost in Brahm, 
the ofte infinite being, from whom all things ema- 
nate, and to whom all things return. Pantheism is 
the necessary result of such a system. ty denies 
true existence to any other than the one absolute, 
Independent Being. It declares that wliat is usually 
called matter can have no distinct separate or inde- 
pendent essence, hut is only an emanation from, 
and a manifestation of, the one, sole existing spirit- 
ual essence — Brahm. 

The philosophy of Greece, in its earliest form, was 
thoroughly Oriental, and, accordingly, the Orphic 
doctrines, which, from their veiy remote antiquity, 
are shrouded in mystery, are supposed by Dr. Cud- 
worth to have been Pantheistic in their character, 
the material world being termed M the body of Zeus,” 
in a poetic fragment said to have been Written by 
Orpheus. At an after period, we find the doctrine 
of Eiulkatzokb (which see), taught by Fyttegoras 
and other Greek philosophers, more especially by 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Ehaltie school. 
With the exception, however, of the last mentioned 
school, the Greeks can scarcely be charged with 
having taught Pantheism as a system. Zeno, the 
meat dbtingnished Bleats philosopher, m ai n tai ne d 


that there was but one real existence in the uni- 
verse, and that all other things were merely pheno- 
menal, being only modifications or appearances oi 
the one substratum. It was not, however, in Greece 
that Pantheistic doctrines met with extensive accep- 
tance; they found a more favourable soil in the 
dreamy speculative Oriental mind. The ancient 
Egyptian mythology was framed on principles of 
this kiud, and at a much later period, the Alexan- 
drian school was deeply imbued with a Pantheistic 
spirit. In the doctrines of the Neo-Platoxiists 
and various Gnostic sects, we can plainly trace the 
same tendency. God was with them the univer- 
sal idea, which includes the world as the genus 
includes the species. Bcotus Erigona, also, declar- 
ed that God is the essence of all things. What, 
men call creation was with him a necessary and 
eternal self- unfolding of the Divine nature. This 
doctrine was revived in the thirteenth century by 
Amalric of Beua and David of DiiiAtit, who de- 
clared God not to be the efficient cause merely, but 
the material, essential cause of all things. The 
practical extravagance of this Pantheism was re- 
peated by the mystics of the fourteenth century, not, 
however, in a materialistic, but in an idealistic form. 
They held the creatures to be in And of themselves 
a pure nullity, and God alone to be the true being, 
the real substance of all things. All things are com- 
prised in him, and even the meanest creature is a 
partaker of the Divine nature and life. Such was 
the doctrine of the Beghard#, the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit , and the later Cathari. 

The Pantheists of the Middle Ages held different 
shades of opinion, which it is difficult accurately to 
distinguish. Some claimed for themselves a perfect 
identity with the Absolute, which reposes in itself, 
and is without act or operation. Another class 
placed themselves simply and directly on an equa- 
lity with God, alleging that being by nature God, 
they had come into existence hy their own free-will. 
A third class put themselves on a level with Christ 
according to his divine and human nature. A fourth 
class finally carried their Pantheistic notions to such 
an extravagant length as to land themselves in pure 
nihilism , maintaining that neither God nor them- 
selves liave any existence. Among the Pantheistical 
mystics of the fourteenth century, Kckart occupied 
a very high place, having wrought his doctrines Into 
a regular speculative system. “ This system,” says 
Dr. Ullmann, “ resembles the dome of the dty in 
winch he lived, towering aloft like a giant, or rather 
like a Titan assaulting heaven, and is for us of the 
highest importance. . Not unacquainted with the 
Aristotelian Scholasticism, but more attracted by 
Plato, ‘ the great priest/ as he calls him, and his 
Alexandrian followers, imbued with the mystical 
element in the works of Augustine, though not with 
his doctrine of original sin, and setting out from the 
foundations laid by the Areopagite, Beotus Erigena, 
and by the earlier mystics of the Middle Ages, but 
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adhering still more closely to the Pantheistic doc- 
trines which Amalric von Bona and David of Di- 
nant had transferred to the sect of the Free Spirit 
and to a part of the Beghards, Master Eckart, with 
great originality, constructed out of these elements 
a system which ho did not expressly design to con- 
tradict the creed of the church, but which neverthe- 
less, by using its formulas as mere allegories and 
symbols of speculative ideas, combats it in its foun- 
dations, and is to be regarded as the most important 
inediioval prelude to the Pantheistic speculation of 
modem times.” 

The fundamental notion of Eckart's system is 
God’s eternal efflux from himself, and his eternal re- 
flux into himself, the procession of the creature from 
God, and the return of the creature back into God 
again by self-denial and elevation above all that is of 
a created nature. Accordingly, Eckart urges man 
to realise habitually bis oneness with the Jnfiuito. 
From this time the doctrine of a mystical union with 
God continued to occupy a prominent place in the 
writings of those German divines who were the 
forerunners of the Reformation. The language was 
Pantheistic, but the tenet designed to be inculcated 
was accurate and Scriptural. “This mysticism,” 
says Mr. Vaughan, “ clothes its thought with frag- 
ments from the old philosopher's cloak, but the 
heart and body belong to the school of Christ.” 

Spinoza has been usually regarded as the father 
of modern Pantheism, but in the writings of JordAno 
Bruno, who wrote in the course of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, a system as decidedly Pan- 
theistic as that of Spinoza is fully developed. This 
eminent Italian philosopher boldly lays down the 
principle, that- all things are absolutely identical, and 
that the infinite And the finite, spirit and matter, are 
nothing moro than different modifications of the one 
universal Being. The world, according to this sys- 
tem, is Bimply the unity manifesting itself under the 
conditions of number. Taken in itself the unity is 
God ; considered as producing itself in number, it is 
tho world. It was in the writings of Spinoza, how- 
ever, that Pantheism was, for the first time, exhibit- 
ed in tho regular form of a demonstration. Fully 
developing the principles of Des Cartes, who derived 
existence from thought, Spinoza identified them, re- 
ferring both to the one Infinite Substance, of which 
everything besides is simply a mode or manifesta- 
tion. Thus the distinction between God and the 
universe was annihilated, and Pantheism openly 
avowed. To the philosophy of Spinoza, propounded 
in the seventeenth oentury, is to be traced that Pan- 
theistic spirit which has pervaded the philosophy 
as well as theology of Germany since the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Schelling and He- 
gel, in fact, have proved themselves faithful disci- 
ples of Spinoza, carrying out to their legitimate Ox- 
tent the principles of this rigid logical Pantheist. 
Fichte, by his subjective idealism, had banished 
from the realms of existence both Nature and God, 
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reducing everything to the all-engrossing Ego. 
Schelling reproduced what Fichte had annihilated, 
but only to identify them with one another, thus de- 
claring plainly the universe and God to be idevitioal, 
nature being, in his view, the self-development of 
Deity. The philosophy of Ilegel was equally Pan- 
theistic with that of Schelling, inasmuch as he de- 
clared everything to be a gradually evolving process 
of thought, and God himself to be the whole pro- 
cess. 

Thus “ the fundamental principle of philosophi- 
cal Pantheism,” to use the language of Dr. Buch- 
anan, in his * Faith in God and Modern Atheism 
Compared,’ “is either the unity of substance, as 
taught by Spinoza, — or, the identity of existence and 
thought , as taught, with some important variations, 
by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The Absolute is 
conceived of, not as a living Being to whom a pro-* 
por personality and certain intelligible attributes 
may be ascribed, but as a vague, indeterminate some- 
what , which lias no distinctive character, and of 
which, in the first instance, or prior to its develop- 
ment, almost nothing can be either affirmed or de- 
nied. But this absolute existence, by some un- 
known, inherent necessity, develops, determines, and 
limits itself : it becomes being, and constitutes all 
being : the infinite passes into tlie finite, the abso-* 
lute into the relative, the necessary into the contin- 
gent, the one into the many ; all other existences 
are only bo many modes or forms of its manifesta- 
tion. Here is a theory which, to say the very least, 
is neither more intelligible, nor less mysterious, than 
any article of the Christian faith. And what are 
the proofs to which it appeals, — what the principles 
on which it rests? Its two fundamental positions 
are these, — that finite tilings have no distinct exist- 
ence as realities in nature, — and that there* exists 
only one Absolute Being, manifesting itself in a va- 
riety of forms. And how are they demonstrated? 
Simply by the affirmation of universal * Identity. 1 
But what if this affirmation be denied ? What if, 
founding on the clearest data of consciousness, we 
refuse to acknowledge that existence is identical with 
thought t What if we continue to believe that there 
are objects of thought which ore distinct from thought 
itself, and which must be presented to the mind be- 
fore they can be represented by the mind? What 
if, while we recognize the ideas both of the finite 
and the infinite, the relative and the absolate, the 
contingent and the necessary, we cannot, by the ut- 
most effort of our reason, obliterate the difference 
between them, so as to reduce them to one absolute 
essence ? Then the whole superstructure of Pan- 
theism falls along with the Idealism on which it 
depends ; and it is found to be, not a solid and en- 
during system of troth, but a frail edifice, ingeni- 
ously constructed out of the mere abstraction, of the 
human mind.” 

Nor is Pantheism confined to the philosophic 
schools of Gemumy ; it ha* been taught, also, from 
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for pulpits and her theological oliairs. The boldest 
and most reckless of her Pantheistic divines is un- 
doubtedly Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, who repre- 
sents the left wing of the Hegelian system, as ap- 
plied to theology, and who, in his ‘ Das Leben Jesu,’ 
has resolved the entire Gospel history into a mass of 
mythological fables, and recommended the worship 
of human genius as the only real divinity. Strauss 
is an extreme Pantheist. With Hegel he believes 
God to have no separate individual existence, but to 
be a process of thought gradually unfolding itself in 
the mind of the philosopher. Christ, also, he re- 
gards as simply the embodied conceptions of the 
church. This is the extreme point to which Pan- 
theism has been carried in Germany, And at this 
point it becomes nearly, if not completely, identical 
with Atheism. A personal God, and a historical 
Christianity, are alike rejected, and the whole doc- 
trines of the Bible are treated as a congeries of my- 
thological ideas. Such outrageous infidelity as this 
was scarcely exceeded by that of Feuerbach, when 
he declared that religion was a dream of the human 
fancy. 

While this controversy was still raging, both in 
die philosophical and theological world, there arose, 
after the Revolution of 1830, a school of light litera- 
ture, which went by the name of Young Germany, 
and which, combining German Pantheism with 
French wit and frivolity, had as its avowed object, 
by means of poems, novels, and critical essays, to 
destroy the Christian religion. This school, headed 
by Heine, Borne, and others, substituted for 'the 
Bible doctrine that man was created in the image 
of God, the blasphemous notion that God is no 
more than the image of man. The literary produc- 
tions, however, of this class of infidel wits was more 
suited to the atmosphere of Taris than that of Ber- 
lin, and, accordingly, some of the ablest writers of 
the school left Germany for France, and Y<;ung Ger- 
many, having lost its prestige, was speedily for- 
gotten. 

The Pantheistic system is too abstract and specu- 
lative in its character to find acceptance with the 
French mind generally ; but the prevailing philoso- 
phy of France is deeply imbued with Pantheism. 
Thus Cousin, the founder of the modem eclectic 
school of France, declares God to be “absolute 
cause, one and many, eternity and time, essence and 
life, end and middle, at the summit of existence and 
at its base, infinite and finite together; in a word, 
a Trinity, beiog at the same time God, Nature, and 
Humanity.** In what words could Pantheism be 
more plainly set forth than in those now quoted, yet 
Cousin anxiously repels the charge of Pantheism, 
simply because he does not hold with Spinoza and 
the Statics that God is a purs substance, and not 
a cause. Pantheism, however, assumes a variety of 
phases and though Cousin may not with Spinoza 
Identify God with the abstract idea of substance, he 
tsacbos^tho earn* doctrine in another form when he 


declares the finite to be comprehended in the infinite 
and the universe to be comprehended in God. 

The system of philosophioo-theology, which main- 
tains God to be eveiything, and everything to be 
God, has extensively spread its baleful influence 
among the masses of the people in various continen- 
tal nations. It pervades alike the communism of 
Germany and the socialism of France. Feuerbach, 
in the one country, holds that God is to be found in 
man, and Pierre Lcroux, in the other, that humanity 
is the mere incarnation of Divinity. And in our 
own country, the same gross Pantheism, decked out 
with all the charms of poetry and eloquence, has 
been imported from America. Man- worship is, 
indcod, the pervading element of the philosophy 
taught by the Emerson school, or INTUITIONISTS 
(which see), and believed by a considerable number 
of speculative thinkers in England. “ .Standing on 
the bare ground," says the apostle of this latest form 
of Pantheism, “ my head bathed by the blithe air, 
and uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism 
vanishes. The currents of the Universal Being cir- 
culate through mo. 1 am part or particle of God." 

The Pantheist repels with indignation the charge 
of Atheism. Far from denying the existence of 
God, he pretends to recognize God in all ho sees, 
and hears, and feols. In his creed all is God, and 
God is all. But the very essence of his system con- 
sists in the denial of a living personal God, distinct 
from Nature and presiding over it. This, if not 
Atheism, approaches to the very verge of it. Wo 
may theoretically distinguish Pantheism And Atheism 
from each other, but the man who can look around 
him and say that the universe is God, or that lie 
himself is an incarnation of God, a finite particle of 
the Infinite Being, makes assertions tantamount in 
meaning to the statement, that there is no God. 
Christianity lias no longer to maintain a conflict with 
open, avowed, unblushing Atheism, but with secret, 
plausible, proud Pantheism. Nor can the result of 
the conflict be doubtful. Christianity will assuredly 
triumph over this, as she has already done over all 
her former adversaries, and men will rejoice in re- 
cognizing the One Living Personal God, who watches 
over them, to whom they can pray, in whom they 
can trust, and with whom they hope to dwell through- 
out a blessed eternity. 

The baneful effects of Pantheism cannot fail to 
unfold themselves wherever, as among the Hindus, 
it lies at the foundation of the prevailing religion. Its 
practical fruits, in such circumstances, are moral de 
gradation, barbarism, and cruelty. Hie natural conse 
quences of a Pantheistic creed are thus ably sketched 
by Dr. Buchanan : u The practiced influence of Pan- 
theism, in so far as its peculiar tendencies a re not 
restrained or counteracted by more salutary beliefs, 
must be deeply injurious, both to the individual and 
social welfare of mankind. In its Ideal or Spiritual 
form, it may be seductive to some ardent* imagine* 
tive minds; but H is a wretched creed potwith 
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standing ; and it will bo found, when calmly exa- 
mined, to be fraught with the most serious evils. 
It has been commended, indeed, in glowing terms, 
as a creed alike beautiful and beneficent, — as a 
source of religious life nobler and purer than any 
that can ever spring from the more gloomy system 
of Theism: for, on the theory of Pantheism, God is 
manifest to all, everywhere, and at all times ; Na- 
ture, too, is aggrandised and glorified, and every- 
thing in Nature is invested with a uew dignity and 
interest; above all, Man is conclusively freed from 
all fantastic hopes and superstitious fears, so that his 
mind cau now repose, with tranquil satisfaction, on 
the bosom of the Absolute, unmoved by the vicis- 
situdes of life, and unscared oven by the prospoct of 
deftth. For what is death ? The dissolution of Any 
living organism is but one stage in the process of its 
further .development ; and whether it passes into a 
new form of self-conscious life, or is re-absorbed into 
the infinite, it still forms an indestructiblo element in 
the vast sum of Being. We may, therefore, or ra- 
ther we must, leave our future state to be determined 
by Nature's inexorable laws, and we need, at least, 
fear no Being highor than Nature, to whose justice 
we are amenable, or whose frown we should dread. 
But even as it ib thus exhibited by some of its warm- 
est partisans, it appears to us, we own, to be a dreary 
and cheerless croed, when compared with that faith 
which teaches us to regard God as our 4 Father in 
heaven,' and that 4 hope which is full of immortality." 
It is worse, however, than dreary: it is destructive 
of all religion and morality. If it be an avowed an- 
tagonist to Christianity, it is not Iosb hostile to Na- 
tural Theology And to Ethical Science. It conse- 
crates error and vice, as being, equally with truth 
and virtue, necessary and beneficial manifestations of 
the 4 infinite.' It is a system of Syncretism, founded 
on the idea that error is only an incomplete truth, 
and maintaining that truth must necessarily be de- 
veloped by error, and virtue by vice. According to 
this fundamental law of * human progress,' Atheism 
itself may be providential ; and the axiom of a Fa- 
talistic Optimism — ‘Whatever is, is best' — must be 
admitted equally in regard to truth and error, to vir- 
tue and vice.” 

PANTHEON, a heathen temple still remaining 
At liome, called also the Rotunda. It was anciently 
dedicated, as appears from the inscription on the 
portico, to Jupiter aud all the gods, by Agrippa, 
son-in-law to the Emperor Augustus; but in ▲. D. 
008, it was re-dedicated by Pope Boniface IV,, to 
the Viigin Mary and all the saints. In this once 
Pagan, but now Romish temple, may be seen different 
services going on at different altars at the same 
time, with distinct congregations round them, just 
as the inclinations of the people load them to the 
worship of this or that particular saint. In 1633, a 
Barberini, then on the Papal throne, thought he 
would add to his reputation by disfiguring the Pin* 
Aeon, winch he despoiled of the ornaments spared 


by so many barbarians, that he might cast them in 
to cannon, and form a high altar for the church ol 
St. Peter. 

PAPA, father, a name anciently applied to all 
bishops, though now claimed as the special preroga- 
tive and sole privilege of the bishop of Rome. Thus 
we find Jerome giving the title to Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, and Paulinus, and among Cyprian's Epis- 
tles, those written to him are addressed Cypriano 
Pap®, to Father Cyprian. Many proofs might be 
adduced, which clearly show that Papa was the com- 
mon name of all bishops for several ages ; and it was 
sometimes applied oven to the inferior clergy, who 
were called papa pisinni, little fathers, and their ton- 
sure or crown, j papaletra, the tonsure of the fathers* 
The first bishop of Rome who obtained the title o i 
Universal Bishop, and commenced the line of pop?J\ 
properly speaking, was Boniface III., in A. D. 606. 
But it was not till the publication of the Pseudo- 
Isidorean Decretals (which see), in the ninth 
century, that the temporal as well as the spiritual 
authority of the bishop of Rome was authoritatively 
declared, it being intimated in these decretals that 
the Emperor Constantino had transferred his sov- 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop, and 
from that date commenced a new era in the history 
of Romanism. * 

PAPACY, a term used to denote the Church ol 
Rome, not in its ecclesiastical character, but in its 
political constitution and position, as aspiring to, and 
claiming, pre eminence and power with relation to 
European society and governments. In this article, 
accordingly, we are concerned not with the spiritual, 
but with the temporal authority of the Pope, and it 
will be our principal aim to trace the various steps 
by which the papal system has risen to its present 
position as a political government on the earth. The 
first introduction of Christianity into Rome does not 
appear to have been distinguished by any peculiari- 
ties which marked it out as different from its intro- 
duction into other places. In the Acts of the Apo*- 
tles we learn that “ strangers of Rome" were present 
at Jerusalem when the Spirit was remarkably poured 
out on the Day of Pentecost ; and it is possible, nay, 
not unlikely, that some of those persons on their re- 
turn home publicly avowed their adherence to the 
Gospel of Christ, and laid the foundation of a church 
in their native city. And so rapidly does the truth 
seem to have advanced in Rome, that the Apostle 
Paul, in addressing an Epistle to the Christians there 
in the middle of the first century, mentions their 
faith as having been 44 spoken of throughout the 
whole world." The conclusion, therefore, is legiti- 
mate, that at an early period, coeval, indeed, with the 
churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, there was a 
Christian church in Rome* The arrival of Paul as 
a prisoner at Rome during the persecution under the 
Emperor Nero, must have had no small effect in en- 
oouraging sod establishing the Christians in that 
city. Considerable doubts have been raised on the 
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point m to the visit of Peter to Rome, but granting 
that he resided there foiwa time, it must have been 
after the date of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, as 
that apostle makes no mention of Peter amid the 
aumerous Christians to whom he Bends salutations 
by name. The period, therefore, of Peter's arri- 
val in Rome was, in all probability, about the time 
of Paul's release from prison ; and the two apostles 
are sometimes by the earlier writers classed to- 
gether as founders of the Church at Rome. 

No trace, however, of assumed authority and 
power on the part of the Roman Church is to be 
found until the lapse of at least 150 years from the 
Christian era. About that time, in the reign of Corn- 
modus, may be discovered the first germs of the pa- 
pacy, in a celebrated passage which occurs in the 
writings of Irenssus. That early father, in his work 
against Heresies, speaks of the Roman Church as 4 ( at 
once the largest, the most ancient and universally 
known, and which was founded and constituted by 
the two most illustrious apostles, Peter and Paul." 
Again, he adds, that 44 every church, that is to say, 
the faithful of all parts, must of necessity repair to, 
or agree with (convenire ad) this church on account of 
its greater pre-eminence (propter potiorem principals - 
totem ) — a church in which the apostolical tradition 
dias always been preserved by those who are of all 
parts." This passage, to which Romish writers at- 
tach no small importance, has been rejected by not a 
few ecclesiastical authors, as occurring only in a 
Latin translation of the original Greek, which lias 
been unhappily lost. But even admitting its Au- 
thenticity, it is to be observed, that while Irenmus 
speaks of the Roman Church as entitled to re- 
spect, he neither attributes to it the right of au- 
thority over other churches, nor does he imply that 
it made any such pretensions. No doubt, even at 
that early period the Church of Rome was account- 
ed the chief of the Western churches ;Jbat a few 
years later, Irenseus, though bishop of the smaller 
and poorer church of Lyons, in a letter to a Ro- 
man bishop, refused to yield undue submission to 
the large and wealthy Church of Rome. The occa- 
sion on which this letter was written, was the Pas- 
chal controversy, in which Victor, bishop of Rome, 
holding the generally entertained opinion, that 
Easter, or the festival of the Resurrection, should be 
celebrated on the Lord's day, and no other, address- 
ed a letter to the faithftil everywhere, declaring that 
hie own church should not hold communion with the 
churches of Asia Minor, and endeavouring to per- 
suade the bishops of other churches to adopt a simi- 
lar measure. In this attempt, though made with a 
spirit of overweening arrogance, Victor was* com- 
pletely unsuccessful ; but throughout the whole of 
his conduct, we see nothing which would warrant 
us in charging this Roman bishop with ah attempt 
to snap s power of governing other churches. It 
la impossible, however, to shut our eyes upon the 
CM, tbit the rising spirit of the papacy may be 


traced throughout the whole of this transaction, 
there having been an evident attempt to compel the 
minority of churches to yield to the dictates of the 
majority. 41 The spirit of ecclesiastical aggression 
and tyranny, " says Mr. Riddle, in his 4 History of 
the Papacy, 44 had begun to work ; and it developed 
itself, first, in the sentiments and conduct of a Ro- 
man bishop. And observe how insidious was the 
attempt. There was, in the first place, an effort at 
something like persuasion : Victor tried the effect of 
a letter, a paternal letter as he no doubt would have 
called it, but in fact a threatening letter, as a means of 
inducing compliance ; and with regard to the act ot 
writing this letter (though not as to the tone of It), 
he could appeal to the practice of sending and re- 
ceiving epistles which had prevailed from time imme- 
morial among Christian churches. Failing in his 
brotherly endeavour at persuasion, he sought to 
arouse a spirit, which indeed would not come at his 
command, but which, if he could have evoked it, 
would have displayed itself in an act of persecution 
against his unoffending brethren of the East. He 
did not succeed in his unworthy efforts ; but he set 
a pernicious example to bishops of later times, ami 
framed an idea of spiritual despotism which was 
afterwards carried out to an extent such as neither 
himself nor his contemporaries could possibly have 
foreseen. Victor, in short, being himself in advance 
of his age, attempted to get up, and bring into ac- 
tion, a kind of Church union a step which he was 
led to take, either thinking that he possessed, or at 
least being desirous of possessing, the influence of a 
leader.” 

In the course of the Easter controversy, church 
councils were for the first time convened, and those 
assemblies being generally presided over by the bishop 
of the largest or the most influential church In the 
district, a difference of rank, and a system of subordi- 
nation among both the clergy and the churches, began 
to manifest themselves. The president of a coun- 
cil was naturally recognised as having a precedence 
among his brethren, and he being in most cases the 
bishop of a metropolitan church, the bishops of 
smaller communities came to acknowledge him as 
their superior. The metropolitans, therefore, as 
prind inter pare$ 1 first among their equals, soon ob- 
tained the right of convening and conducting synods, 
and of confirming and ordaining provincial bishops. 
The same circumstance which led to the elevation of 
the Metropolitans conduced, in a still higher degree, 
to give power and pre-eminence to the bishops of 
the three principal cities, Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. To these bishops, accordingly, were as- 
signed larger dioceses, Rome having obtained Mid- 
dle and Lower Italy, with uncertain Umita, while 
Egypt was assigned to Alexandria, and Syria to An* 
tioeb. 

Of these three principal churches, that of Rome was 
the largest, the most Wealthy, and the most honoured 
of all the churches of the West, and was thta* placed 
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in circumstances peculiarly advantageous for as- 
serting authority over the other churches. So early 
as the middle of the second century a Jewish party 
in Home claimed, in behalf of the Apostle James, a 
right to be recognised as a bishop of bishops, a 
movement which was looked upon by the African 
churches as equivalent to an ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Hut in the close of that same century, although the 
bishop of Koine, in common with all other bishops, 
roceived the name of Papa or father, the existence of 
papal authority and power was as yet unknown. 
The germs of it, however, may be discerned in tliat 
pre-eminence in sice and reputation which was now 
so extensively conceded to the Church of Rome. 
In the second century, besides, the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of Christians began to be lost 
sight of, and a separate sacerdotal caste made its ap- 
pearance in the Christian Church. It is in the 
writings of Tertullian that the distinction between 
clergy and laity is for the first time developed, and 
the superiority of the former to the latter plainly 
asserted. And coeval with this formation of a sacer- 
dotal caste, a tendency began to develop itself among 
Christians generally, to substitute outward in place 
of inward religion, and in the course of the tliird 
century many additions were made to the Christian 
ritual, which, from their very nature, indicated a 
melancholy declension from the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. Before the time of Constan- 
tine numerous innovations had been introduced into 
the sorvice of the church, all tending towards that 
increase of priestly power, which formed the very 
foundation of the papacy. 

The first presage of the future position of the 
Roman Church was afforded in two attempts which 
it made to impose its usages upon other churches. 
These wero sternly repelled by the Asiatic and Afri- 
can bishops. Cyprian acknowledges the Roman to 
be the principal church in various passages of his writ- 
ings, without, however, allowing that it possessed a 
supremacy inconsistent with the parity of all bish- 
ops. But it is an undoubted fact, that Cyprian saw, 
in what he considered the pre-eminence of the Apos- 
tle Peter, the symbol of ecclesiastical unity, and in 
a passage of his work on the unity of the church, 
this writer introduces the phrase as applied to the 
Church of Rome, of cathedra Petri, or chair of Peter. 
In the minds of the Roman bishops themselves, the 
idea early arose, and took deep root, that their con- 
nexion with the Apostle Peter authorised them to 
take precedence of all other apostolic churches as 
the source of the apostolic tradition. It was this 
impression, doubtless, which led Victor to assume 
the high ground wliick he took on the subject of 
the dispute about Easter. And after the middle of 
the third century, we find Stephanos, another Ro- 
man bishop, displaying equal presumption in the con- 
troversy about the validity of the baptism of here* 
tics, and even daring to excommunicate the churches 
of Asia Minor and of North Africa, which refused 


to acknowledge the tradition of the Roman Church 
as an unalterable and decisive law, binding on all 
other Christian churches. The arrogant claims, 
however, set forth by the Roman bishops were re- 
jected by the whole of the Eastern, and even by 
many of the Western churches. Cyprian openly 
declared, in a council of more than eighty of the 
bishops of North Africa, that “ no one should make 
himself a bishop of bishops and when Stephanus 
appealed to the authority of the Roman tradition, 
and spoke against innovations, Cyprian replied, that 
it was Stephanus himself who had made the innova- 
tions, and had broken away from the unity of the 
church. Such language is far from indicating that 
Cyprian acknowledged the bishop of Rome as entitled 
to exercise supreme jurisdiction in the church. On 
another occasion, also, Cyprian, in the name of the 
North African synod, declared, that the decision of 
the Roman bishop was without force, and therefore 
not eutitled to be respected. 

The elevation of Constantine the Great to the im- 
perial throne, and the subsequent establishment of 
Christianity as the legal and recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, had an important influence upon 
the fortunes of the church. Extensive immunities 
were grouted to ecclesiastical persons ; large dona- 
tions of money, com, and land were bestowed upon the 
church ; a portion of the public revenue was appro- 
priated to the use of the clergy, and unlimited license 
was given to testamentary bequests in favour of the 
church. In the new state of matters various arrange- 
ments made by the emperor tended to strengthen 
the power of the clergy, and to prepare the way foi 
papal domination. Constantine was himself su 
preme in all causes ecclesiastical, as well as civil 
but taking advantage of his position, he gave into 
the hands of the rulers of the church a large sliare of 
political influence and power. From the moment 
that he embraced Christianity he seems to have re- 
garded himself as the temporal head and governor of 
the church. He issued commissions for the deci- 
sion of church controversies, convened councils, and 
sometimes presided over them, while their decrees 
were without force, unless they received the impe- 
rial ratification. He even appointed to ecclesiastical 
offices, and deposed or otherwise punished ecclesias- 
tical offenders. In the exercise of his assumed power 
he invested the canons of councils with the authority 
of civil law, and thus made them universally bind- 
ing on the people. Heresy now became a crime 
against the state, as well as against the church, and 
a foundation was laid for all the subsequent perse- 
cutions. 

By*he tmnsftr of the seat of empire to Constanti- 
nople, the ecclesiastical power, in the hands of the 
bishops of Rome, received considerable extension. 
Not being kepi in check by the presence of the 
ci vil ruler, they found less difficulty in securing to 
j themselves political power. As yet, however, we 
I find no pretension to supreme authority on the part 
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of the bishop of Rome. On the contrary, At the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, summoned by the autho- 
rity of Constantine, the sixth canon runs in these 
terms : “ Tiie ancient custom in Egypt, Libya, and 
Pentapolis shall continue to be observed, namely, 
that the bishop of Alexandria have ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction over all these districts ; as the bishop of 
Rome, according to usage, exercises such jurisdiction 
over the churches of certain countries. In like man- 
ner also their privileges shall be preserved to the 
Church of Antioch and the churches in other pro- 
vinces. In general, it is plain that the great council 
will not suffer any person to remain a bishop who has 
become such without the consent of the metropolitan. 
If, however, an otherwise unanimous election of a 
bishop, according to the laws of the church, should 
be factiously opposed by only two or three, the 
choice of the majority shall prevail.” This can- 
on expressly asserts the equal authority of the 
three metropolitan, afterwards patriarchal, sees of 
Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch. The Jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Rome is also declared to be limit- 
ed to certain countries. And this was in reality 
the case. The Homan bishop exercised a metropo- 
litan jurisdiction over the ten suburbicarian pro- 
vinces, which was as far as the political district of 
Rome extended, and comprehended Central and 
Lower Italy. Thus far, and no farther, the authority 
of the Roman bUhop extended at the beginning of 
the fourth century, though afterwards, as primate or 
patriarch, he was recognised as the head of nearly 
all the churches of the West. 

The liigh reputation which the Roman Church 
possessed in respect of apostolical tradition since the 
days of Irenseus, gave much value to her opinion and 
her decision as a mediator in all controversies. When 
the whole Eastern Church was Arian, she declared 
her strict adherence to the Nicene creed, and in con- 
sequence East Illyria sought an alliance ^with her, 

. and the bishop of Thessalonica courted her friend- 
ship and countenance. “ This same state of affairs," 
says Dr. Hase, " made the Roman court at the coun- 
cil of Sardica, A. D, 347, a court of cassation, for the 
reception of appeals in the case of bishops. The 
Eastern churches, when they were so disposed and 
when united among themselves, never hesitated to 
disregard the interference of the Roman bishops, and 
the synods of Nicasa and Constantinople were entirely 
independent of his influence ; but when the patriarchs 
contended with each other, or with the imperial 
court, his powerful friendship was generally sought 
by both parties, and was often purchased by conces- 
sions. From observing these facts, Innocent I. be- 
came convinced that even in Ins day nothing, iff the 
whole Christian world, could be brought to a deci- 
sion without the cognisance of the Roman see, and 
*’ that especially in matters of faith all bishops were 
under the necessity of consulting St. Peter. The 
petition of the Roman bishops in the state was that 
of powerful subjects who could be judged only by 


the emperor himself, but who, as in the case of 
Liberius for his defence of the Niciean creed, might 
sometimes bo abused by him. But although the 
glory surrounding the apostolic chair had already 
become so attractive, that those who contended for it 
Home times pressed towards it over the bodies of their 
competitors, it was still the subject of derision and 
complaint among the heathen. The recollection 
that this worldly glory commenced only in the time 
of Constantine, gave occasion to the remark, that 
Sylvester lived long enough to do and witness what 
was suitable for a Roman bishop according to more 
modern views." 

The real founder, however, of the future great- 
ness of the Roman see was Pope Loo 1., usually 
styled the Great. Looking upon the Roman church 
as possessed of the true succession from the Apostle 
Peter, he regarded the bishop of that church as ap- 
pointed by God to be bead of the whole Church of 
Christ upon the earth. Taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of the African Church, in conse- 
quence of the outcry raised by the Arian Vandals, 
ho added Africa to the Homan patriarchate. Through 
the influence of this ambitious Pope, Valentinmn 111. 
enacted a law which declarod the apostolic see the 
supreme legislative and judicial authority for the 
whole church. This law was at first intended only 
for the West, and through the decay of the empire 
beyond the Alps, it became an empty title, to take 
effect only in subsequent times. 

After the sixth century, the bishops of Home were 
called Popes, and considered themselves as under a 
sacred responsibility to execute the decrees of coun- 
cils, being iu vested, as they supposed, with a pecu- 
liar power derived from the divine right of Peter. 
And the vigour and energy with which they acted, 
recommended them to the favour of the people. 
More than once the popes delivered Home and {he 
surrounding country from the hands of the barba- 
rians. And when the Western Empire liad been 
completely destroyed A. i>. 476, and a German king- 
dom had beeu set up in Italy, the Homan people con- 
tinued to look upon the popes as their native rulers, 
giving them homage and obedience as the masters 
of the country. The high position of influence and 
power which the bishops of Home had now acquired, 
enabled them the more readily to adopt measures 
for the farther aggrandisement of the clergy. With 
this view laymen were publicly prohibited from in- 
terfering in the affairs of the church, and the clergy 
were declared to be amenable to no bar but that of 
the Almighty. 

Italy was reconquered by Justinian I., and the 
bishops and clergy of Rome became dependent upon 
Constantinople, a state of matters which continued 
till the time of Gregory I., who sought to estaMkk 
ecclesiastical authority by the deliverance of the 
clergy from political dependence. No pontiff evei 
wore the triple crowrt who was more earnest than 
Gregory in promoting the interest* of the Homan 
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Church, and advancing the authority and infiuonce of 
the popes. His succcHson* soinetimen acknowledged 
the authority of the emperor, but never willingly. 
In the celebrated and protracted controversy on the 
sutyect of image- worship, they hesitated not to lay 
the emperor under tho ban of a solemn excommuni- 
cation. 

Until the time of Gregory, the papacy contended 
for dominion over the church, not only through the 
ambition of individual popes, but still more from the 
exigencies of the times ; but after that period the 
struggle for the independence and ascendency of the 
church assumed a totally different aspect. To his 
spiritual authority, as the vicegerent of God upon 
the earth, the bishop of Homo now added temporal 
authority, having become lord of a considerable ter- 
ritory. At this period commenced the struggle be- 
tween the emperors and the popes, which was severe 
and protracted. Though tho Pope was the vassal of 
the emperor, and chosen under the imperial dicta- 
tion, lie received homage from each emperor as a 
spiritual father, from whose hand the crown was ro~ 
coived. But during the reign of Louis the Pious, 
and the contentions of his sons for the government, 
the popes threw off to a considerable extent their de- 
pendence upon the emperors. 

Towards the close of the eighth century the pa- 
pacy made great advances towards the establishment 
of its temporal power, by the spurious story which 
arose, and was extensively credited, as to an alleged 
donation of Constantine the Great ; that emperor, as 
was pretended, having given over Rome, and even 
tho whole of Italy, to Pope Sylvester. This fiction 
received no little countenance from the alleged dis- 
covery of a document which purported to be the 
original deed of gift executed by Constantine in the 
Pope’s favour, in a. d. 324. Only a short time 
elapsed when another expedient was resorted to for 
increasing the power and influence of the papacy ; 
namely, the wide circulation of a new code of eccle- 
siastical laws framed on the principle of favouring 
the papal theocratic system. The collection now re- 
ferred to, and which acquired great authority, by 
assuming the names of ancient popes, is usually 
termed the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, and professes 
to exhibit a complete series of the decretals of the • 
Homan bishops from Clement I. a. d, 91, to Dama- 
hus I. a. d. 384. The claims of the papacy were 
here put forth under the authority of Christiau anti- 
quity. “ It was repeatedly inculcated,” says Neon- 
der, “ that the Church of Rome was directly consti- 
tuted head over all the others, by Christ himself. 
The episcopal ohair of Peter, the princeps aposto- 
lorum, had been transferred on grounds of oonve-' 
nienco from Antioch to Rome. The Church of 
Home, which appoints and consecrates all bishops, is 
therefore the sole and sufficient judge, in the last 
resort, over the same, to which in all cases they may 
appeal. Among the important affeirs which could 
not be decided without the authority of theFopci, 


belonged the cases of bishops. In one of the decre- 
tals, the condition is indeed expressed, that whenever 
an appeal is made, it Bhould be reported to the Pope. 
But in other places, it is expressly declared, as in- 
deed it follows, as a matter of course, from the prin- 
ciple lying at the ground of these decretals, that a 
decisive sentence can in no case whatsoever be pass- 
ed upon bishops, without the concurrence of the 
Romish church, as well as that no regular synod can 
be convoked without its authority. Ilence it fol- 
lowed again, that the Pope, whenever he thought 
proper, could bring the cause before his own tribu- 
nal, even where no appeal had been made, in case 
the bishop, as might indeed often happen under the 
circumstances of those times, had not dared to ap- 
peal ; and the decision of the Pope must be acknow- 
| lodged and carried into effect without demur. More- 
over, it is already intimated in these decretals, that 
the Emperor Constantine had transferred his sov- 
ereign authority in Rome to the Roman bishop.” 

The firmness and energy of the government of 
Charlemagne were by no means favourable to the 
carrying out of Buch principles as were developed itt 
the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals. But the reign of 
his feeble-minded successor, Louis the Pious, and 
the quarrels which ensued between him and his 
sonB, gave the church an opportunity of now and 
again taking part in the political strife. Gregory IV 
came to France as mediator, but far from acknow 
lodging him as necessarily supreme, the Fraukish 
bishops threatened liim with deposition. 

The pontificate of Nicholas 1., which commenced 
in A. D. 858, formed a new epoch in the history of 
the papacy. Boldly avowing his wish to follow out 
the principles of the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals, he 
quoted this document for the first time as authorita- 
tively binding upon the church. With that all- 
grasping ambition which has so often characterised 
the popes, Nicholas claimed the right of sovereignty 
over the universal church, and conceived the plan of 
convoking synods in Rome, composed of bishops 
from different countries, with the view of gathering 
information as to the state of the churches in all 
quarters, and promulgating the new ordinances 
throughout the whole world. He asserted a supreme 
authority over monarchs as well as bishops, ob- 
liging Lothaire II. to humble himself and own sub- 
jection to the papal see. On the death of Lotliaire, 
Pope Adrian II. defended the rights of the lawful 
heir to the throne against Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German. Finding that he was defeated in his 
object by the firmness of Charles, besought to win 
him over by promising him the succession to the 
empire. Tliis project was executed by Adrian’s 
successor, John VIII., who, however, compelled 
Charles, as the condition of obtaining the title of 
king of Ranee, to acknowledge the independence 
of Home and its territory, and to confess that he 
only held the empire by the gift of the Pope. 

But while the popes were thus triumphant ova 
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the emperors, they were severely harassed by the tur- 
bulent feudal lords, who sought to establish for them- 
selves a virtual independence. These feudal lords 
interfered in the eleetion of the popes, and generally 
controlled them ; they insulted, imprisoned, aud mur- 
dered the pontiffs, and while the supremacy of the 
papal power was tacitly acknowledged throughout 
Europe, it waa itself compelled to submit to a race of 
petty tyrants. Two shameless prostitutes, through 
their Influence with the profligate nobles, procured 
the papal chair for their paramours and their illegiti- 
mate children ; and so great were the disorders of the 
churchy that the emperors once more rose above the 
popes, and Pope John XII. was deposed by the Em- 
peror Otho, after summoning him before a synod at 
Rome, which convicted him of murder, blasphemy, 
and all kinds of lewdness. Leo VIII. was now elected 
to the papal throne, and the Romans swore to the em- 
peror that uo Pope should bo chosen or consecrated 
without his consent. The succeeding popes were 
nominated and with great difficulty defended by the 
emperor against the hatred of the people and the craft 
of the Tuscan party. Such was the low state of de- 
gradation to which the church had sunk, that a loud 
cry was raised for its deliverance from the simony 
and the licentiousness of the clergy. Every office 
in the church was bought and sold. In these cir- 
cumstances the emperors had little difficulty in 
maintaining their superiority over a race of profli- 
gate popes, who pretended to govern a church which 
was notoriously the seat of every species of corrup- 
tion. 

| With the elevation of Leo IX. to St. Peter’s 
| chair in A. D, 1049, commenced a new era in the 

history of the papacy, when strenuous efforts were 
| made to render the church independent of the secu- 
| lar power. The prevailing corruption of the clergy 
had now reached its height, and a strong reaction 
began to manifest itself. The soul of thia-yieW ro- 
i fbrming movement was the monk Hildebrand, a man 
of remarkable talent, activity, and energy. In aim- 
ing at a reformation and emancipation of the church, 
two things seemed to be necessary, the introduction 
of a stricter moral discipline among the clergy by 
| reviving the ancient laws concerning celibacy, and 
the abolition of simony in disposing of the offices of 
the church. Through the influence of Hildebrand 
over the mind of Leo, that Pope became acetous in 
opposing the abuses which had crept into the ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical afftlrs, and yet amid his 
anxiety to reform the church, he transgressed its 
laws in his own person, by leading an army against 
the neighbouring Normans, who had laid watte the 
territories of the church. Such unwarrantable con- 
duct, on the part of the head of the church, excited 
She greatest regret in the minds of all the true friends 
sf ecclesiastical order; and all the moreastheexpe- 
tTrtum proved disastrous, the Pope's army having 
bemwhalty destroyed, and thePope himself taken 
bat when fo hxs confinement he beheld the 


conquerors at liis feet, he blessed their arms and eon* 
firmed their conquests. Leo died of a broken heart 
soon after his release from prison. 

While Hildebrand was maturing his plans for the 
re-establishmont of the papacy, many circumstances 
occurred which confirmed his desire to proseoute his 
do sign. For nearly two hundred years had the 
ecclesiastics of the diocese of Milan maintained their 
independence of the holy see ; it appeared, there- 
fore, to the cardinal-monk a most desirable object to 
bring about the submission of this refractory portion 
of the Italian clergy. A legate was, accordingly, 
despatched to Milan on this important errand ; but 
though he apparently succeeded, it was only for a 
time, and no sooner lmd the legate departed than 
the clergy declared as strongly as ever their opposi- 
tion to papal authority. The Anglo-Saxon Church 
had, from the very commencement of its history, de- 
clined to yield subjection to the see of Home. Now, 
however, it was destroyed by the Norman conquest, 
to the success of which the interference of the Pope 
and of Hildebrand materially contributed. All the 
political struggles of this period, however, wore cast 
into the shade by the daring citation of the Emperor 
Henry IV. The Saxons appealed to Rome against 
Henry for his intolerable oppression of his subjects, 
aud for exposing to sale all ecclesiastical offices for 
the support of an army ; aud the then reigning Pope, 
Alexander II., at the instigation of Hildebrand, sum- 
moned the king to Rome that lie might answer the 
charges made against him by his own subjects. 
This was plainly a declaration of open war between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities, and it was 
only the death of the Pope which prevented the 
contest from corning to an immediate crisis. The 
ambitious Hildebrand, on hearing the tidings of 
Alexander’s death, felt tlmt the time had now arrived 
for his entering upon the execution of his long-cher- 
ished plans, and assuming the dignity of an inde- 
pendent sovereign. Even At the funeral of Alex- 
ander, the people exclaimed “ Hildebrand is Pope, 
St. Peter has elected him.” 

Hildebrand accepted of the papal tiAra under the 
title of Gregoty VII., and to disarm hostility, and pre- 
vent the election of an anti-pope, he feigned submis- 
sion to the emperor, refusing to be consecrated with- 
out the imperial sanction. And yet no sooner did 
he find himself securely seated in St. Peter’s chair 
than be proceeded forthwith to carry out his favour- 
ite plan for securing the independence of the church 
by preventing lay interference in the collation of 
benefices. The two great objects of this celebrated 
Pope, one of the most famous indeed in the histoiy 
of the papacy, were, to enforce the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the right of the popes to the investiture 
of bishops. At a synod held at Rome A. D. 1074, 
Gregory re-established the ancient law of celibacy. 
A second synod was beldat Rome in the following 
year, which condemned all jimony, and pronounced 
a sentence of excommunication on every man who 
ti* 
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should give or receive an occleftiaatical office from 
the hand* of a layman. These decrees were com- 
municated to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory 
himself in letters which afford ample evidence of the 
pre-eminent abilities of the writer. The kings con- 
tended earnestly in behalf of a long-established pre- 
rogative to which they had been accustomed to 
attacli the greatest importance. Hence the pro- 
tracted controversy on investitures between tbe em- 
perors and the popes. 

Gregory gladly availed himself of every opportu- 
nity to assert his privileges as a feudal lord para- 
mount, and to exercise his office as a divine umpire 
and lawgiver among the nations of Europe. His 
plausible professions were viewed with great jealousy 
both by kings and nobles, accompanied as they wore 
by an open invasion of their privileges. At length 
a conspiracy was formed against the pontiff in Koine 
itself, when Cincius, the prefect of the city, arrested 
his holiness while celebrating mass on Christmas 
day, and threw him into prison, but the populace 
interfered and rescued their favourite. The growing 
power and influence of Gregory could not fail to 
awaken suspicion in many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, but more especially was this the case with 
the youthfbl emperor, Henry IV., who saw with 
mingled jealousy and indignation a new power es- 
tablished which more than rivalled his own. In 
defiance of the Pope lie restored bishops in his domi- 
nions who had been deposed and excommunicated 
for simony. Soon afterwards Gregory cited the em- 
peror to appear at Rome and answer to the charges 
laid against him, threatening him with excommuni- 
cation if he disobeyed the summons. Enraged at 
the insolence and presumption of the Pope, Henry 
assembled a synod at Worms A. D. 1076, composed 
of the princes and prelates devoted to his cause, and 
procured a sentence of deposition against Gregory. 
The Pope replied by excommunicating Henry, and 
absolving his subjects from their allegiance, deposed 
several prelates in Germany, France, and Lombardy 
who favoured the emperor, and published a series of 
papal constitutions, in which the claims of the popes 
to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth 
were plainly set forth. The most important of 
these resolutions, which form the basis of the politi- 
cal system of the papacy, were as follows : u That 
the Roman pontiff alone can be called Universal. 
That he alone has a right to depose bishops. That 
his legates have a right to preside over all bishops 
assembled in a general counoil. That the Pope can 
depose absent prelates. That he alone has a right 
to use imperial ornaments. That princes are hpuod 
to kiss liis feet, and his only. That he has a right 
to depose emperors. That no synod or council sum- 
moned without his commission can bs called general. 
That no book can be called canonical without Ills 
authority. That his sentence can be annulled ter 
none, but that he may annul the decrees of au. 
That the Roman Church has been, is, and lrifl. con- 


tinue, Infallible. That whoever dissents from thf 
Romish Church ceases to be a Catholic Christian. 
And that subjects may be absolved from their alle- 
giance to wicked princes.” 

Both the Emperor and the Pope now prepared for 
war, but all the advantages were on the side of Gre- 
gory. Henry was forsaken by the princes of his 
own court, who so far sided with the Pope, that they 
resolved, if the ban of excommunication were not re- 
moved from Henry within a limited period, he would 
be deprived of his throne. Tbe emperor's condition 
was now one of peculiar perplexity, difficulty, and 
danger He knew not in what direction to look for 
succour. In despair, therefore, he resolved to apply 
for a personal interview with the Pope, and to ask 
for absolution. He crossed the Alps, accordingly, 
in the depth of a severe winter with his queen and 
child, enclosed in the hides of oxen, and entered 
Italy so disheartened, that he thought only of conci- 
liating his powerful enemy by submission. Through 
the intercession of some of the most influential Ita- 
lian nobles, the Pope consented to grant Henry an 
interview. His holiness then resided at Canosa, and 
thither the emperor proceeded, but was doomed to 
experience at the hands of his holiness the greatest 
indignities that were ever heaped upon a sovereign. 
On reaching the papal residence, at the first barrier 
he was compelled to dismiss his attendants ; when 
he reached the second ho was obliged to lay aside 
his imperial robes, and assume the habit of a peni- 
tent. In this dress he was forced to stand three 
whole days barefooted and fasting from morning till 
night in the outer court of the castle during one of 
the severest wiuters that had ever been known in 
Northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgres- 
sions from God and the Pope. He was at length 
admitted into the presence of the haughty pontiff, 
who, after all the humiliations to which the emperor 
had submitted, granted him not the entire removal, 
but only the suspension of the sentence of excom- 
munication. 

The harsh treatment which he had received from 
Gregory roused the indignation of Hemy, and to 
retrieve his lost honour he joined the nobles of 
Lombardy in a renewed war against the Pope. The 
sentence of excommunication and deposition was 
again declared against the emperor, a rival Pope and 
a rival king were set up, and Italy and Germany 
were filled with blood. Henry besieged and took 
Rome in a. d. 1084 ; but the Pope, though shut up 
in his castle of St. Angelo, would accept of nothing 
short of the unconditional submission of the king. 
Having been liberated by Robert Guiacard, and 
finding that even lus own people were not disposed 
to espouse bis cause, Gregory retired to Salerno, 
where he was seined with a mortal disease, and died 
unconquered, repeating with his latest breath the ex- 
communication he had issued against Henry and aB 
his adherents* Thus terminated the career of the 
great fimndejt of the papacy as a political power te 
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Europe, and a power, too, which render* all subser- 
vient to its own aggrandisement. 

The principles on which Gregory had acted through- 
out the whole of his public life, both as a cardinal- 
monk and as the proud occupant of the papal chair, 
continued long after his death to actuate his succes- 
sors, so that in course of time the Pope became the 
controlling power, heading and directing every popu- 
lar movement in the Western world. The Cru- 
sades (which see), had no small influence in placing 
the church on a political vantage-grouud, from which, 
amid the general and all-absorbing fanaticism which 
pervaded the European nations, she could hurl her 
anathemas against the most powerful kings with lit- 
tle chance of encountering the slightest resistance. 
At the voiy first council, that of Clermont, which 
authorised the first Crusade, the king of France, in 
whose dominions the council met, was excommuni- 
cated, and could only obtain absolution by humiliat- 
ing submission. To consolidate the papal structure, 
Pasclutl II. procured the enactment of a new oath 
to be takeu by all ranks of the clergy, whereby they 
abjured all heresy, promised implicit obedience to 
the Pope and his successors, and pledged themselves 
to affirm what the church affirms, and to condemn 
what she condemns. 

Henry V. proved a more formidable enemy to the 
papacy than his father. He led an army into Italy, 
took Pope Paschal prisoner, compelled him to per- 
form the ceremony of his coronation, and to issue a 
bull securing the right of investiture to the emperor 
and his successors. By the remonstrances of his 
cardinals, however, the Pope was persuaded to annul 
the treaty, but the death of his holiness prevented 
an immediate war. Both Gelasius II. and Calix- 
tus II. supported the policy of Paschal, and after a 
long struggle, the emperor was forced to resign his 
claim to episcopal investitures, with the exception of 
investiture to the temporal rights belonging to the 
sees. This was the purport of the Concordat agreed 
upon at an imperial diet at Worms in a. d. 1122, 
and confirmed the following year at the first general 
council in the Latemn. Such now was the autho- 
rity of the papacy that the influence hitherto exer- 
cised by the emperors in the election of bishops was 
gradually transferred to the popes. 

About this period arose Arnold of Brescia, A dis- 
ciple of Abelard, who directed his attention to the 
reform of the church and of the government. The 
followers of this able and energetic man were numer- 
ous both in Italy and Germany. Bee Askoldists. 
Against this powerful party Innocent II., Celes- 
tbe IL, Lucius EL, and Eugenios III. found it neces- 
sary to contend earnestly for their own domestic 
power; and during this period the aggressions of 
popery oat the rights of kings and oatfons were sus- 
pended* The second council of Letetan, in- A. n. 

atwMche thousand bishops were present, con- 
demned An opinions of Arnold, and by papal in- 
fluence he was driven from Italy, France, and Zu- 


rich, until iu the city of Home Itself he attained su- 
preme power. Borne now set au oxamplo of resist- 
ance to the temporal power of the papacy, confining 
the Pope to the exercise of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. and to the possession of tithes and voluntary 
offerings. Lucius II. led an army against the Bo- 
man people, and though he was killed while his 
troops were storming the city, his successor, Euge- 
nius III. made no attempts to conciliate his refrac- 
tory subjects, but called in the assistance of the king 
of the Normans to protect him from their violence 
While the popes were thus exposed to the contempt 
and hatred of the subjects of their secular govern- 
ment, a work appeared from tho pen of Bt. Bernard, 
which was designed to prop up their tottering power. 
In this work, which was entitled 4 Contemplations on 
the Papacy, 1 the author exhibits tbe system in its 
most favourable aspect, as designed by God for the 
promotion of the best interests of the people, but, at 
the same time, he candidly predicts that its worldly 
arrogauoe will prove its destruction. Neither by 
force nor flattery, however, could the Homan people 
be persuaded to subject themselves anew to the yoke 
of the papacy, aud it was not until they discovered 
that the overthrow of the hated system would se- 
riously diminish the funds of the Homan exchequer, 
that they consented anew to surrender their liber 
ties to the pontiffs. 

Frederick 1. ascended the throne of Germany with 
the fixed resolution to re-establish if possible the an- 
cient dominion on both sides of the Alps, lie enter- 
tained the bold idea of rescuing his subjects from the 
subjection which had been so long yielded to a 
foreign bishop, and of forming a great national Ger- 
man Church, under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Treves. The project, however, was 
unsuccessful, chiefly through the jealousy of the 
German princes. Soon after this a circumstance 
occurred which led to a remarkable assertion on the 
part of the papacy, of the right to bestow kingdoms 
and empires at pleasure, lieriry II., king of Eng- 
land, anxious to annex Ireland to his dominions, ap- 
plied to Pope Adrian IV. to sanction his under- 
taking, declaring that his chief object was to re- 
establish true Christianity, as he called it, in that 
island. Adrian acceded to Henry's request, and 
wrote him a letter professing to give over Ireland in- 
to his hands. This conveyance was communicated 
by Henry to the Irish hierarchy, but it was not un- 
til several years had elapsed, that Henry was for- 
mally proclaimed lord of Ireland, and the severest 
censures of the church denounced against all who 
should impeach the donation of the holy see, or op- 
pose the government of its illustrious representative. 
No better proof could be given that the doctrine of 
the decretal aud canon law, as to the papal supre- 
macy, had now been admitted, than the (act that tbe 
English king asked for Ireland as a gift from the 
Pope, thus acknowledging the superiority of the Ro- 
man pontiff. This admission was, of course, fatal tc 
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the independence of Henry's crown, and paved the 
way for the exercise of the papal usurpation in the 
reign of his son John. 

The death of Adrian gave Frederick an oppor- 
tunity of asserting the ancient right of the emperors 
Sn the election of a successor; but finding himself 
unable to push matters to extremities, he contented 
himself with effecting the election of an anti-pope, 
Victor IV., in opposition to Alexander III., who 
was elected by the Norman party in the college of 
cardinals. The choice of the emperor was ratified 
by a council summoned to meet at Pavia, A. D. 1160, 
and several of the clergy, especially all the Cister- 
cian monks who refused to acknowledge Viotor, were 
compelled to leave the country. His rival Alexan- 
der retired to Franco, where he was kindly received, 
and gained over to his interest the kings of Franco, 
England, Spain, and most other countries of West- 
ern Europe. In 1164 Victor died, and tho cardinals 
of his party ohose os his successor Guido, bishop of 
Crenia, who assumed the title of Paschal 111., and 
was confirmed by tho emperor. Tho Romans, how- 
ever, recalled Alexander from France, but the om- 
poror, having occasion to enter Italy with an army 
for the purpose of suppressing an insurrection of the 
Lombards, advanced to Rome, and took possession 
of the city, Alexander being compelled to flee in the 
garb of a pilgrim, and to seek shelter among the Nor- 
mans. At length, in 1167, Alexander recovered his 
power in Rome, and having excommunicated Fre- 
derick. deposed him, and absolved his subjects from 
their allegiance. The death of Paschal III., in 
1168, was followed by the oloction in his room of 
Calixtus III., who, however, though confirmed by 
the emperor, never obtained any considerable in- 
fluence. 

In the meantime the power of the papacy, while 
thus keenly opposed in Germany, was making rapid 
progress in other countries, more especially in France 
and England. To this result the famous dispute of 
Henry II. of England with the notorious Thomas & 
Rocket not a little contributed. The haughty pre- 
late, with whom the advancement of the papal au- 
thority was a paramount object, obstinately perse- 
vered in resisting the constitutions of Clarendon, by 
which all ecclesiastics were placed under the due 
control of the sovereign. Bccket was banished, but 
he found an asylum with the king of France. Tho 
result of this struggle, which takes a prominent place 
in English history, was, that Becket triumphed over 
Henry, returned to England, and issued his excom- 
munications against his opponents. His ambition 
and insolence provoked Henry to utter an unguarded 
exclamation, which was too rigidly Interpreted by 
his followers. Becket was murdered at the altar, 
and the Romish Church has enrolled him in the list 
of her saints and martyrs. Henry was alarmed at 
tho unexpected murder of the archbishop, and he 
lost no time in despatching an embassy to Borne, 
declaring himself ready to submit to any penance 


which the Pope might inflict, and to comply with 
any demands he might make. The hnmiliatioii of 
the English monarch tended more than any event 
which had happened for a long period to enhance the 
influence of the papacy throughout Europe. This 
event was speedily followed by another still move 
favourable and flattering to the Pope than the sub- 
mission of Henry ; the emperor of Germany having 
agreed to recognize Alexander as Pope, to receive 
absolution at his hands, to restore to him the gov- 
ernment of the city of Rome, and to renounce the 
anti-pope. To proclaim his triumph over schisma- 
tics and kings, Pope Alexander summoned, in A. D. 
1178, a large council, which was attended by nearly 
300 prelates, and is usually reckoned the third gen- 
eral I^ateran council. To prevent any schisms in 
future from controverted elections of the popes, this 
council decreed that the votes of two-thirds of the 
cardinals should be necessary to Becure the success 
of a candidate. 

The advances which the papacy had already made 
in temporal power and authority, encouraged the 
successors of Alexander to carry qn a renewed strug 
gle for supremacy with the emperors of Germany. 
The contest was protracted throughout another cen- 
tury, before the close of whieh the popes had con- 
trived to eiAlt themselves far above the occujmnts 
of the imperial throne. England also, through the 
pusillanimity of King John, became the victim of 
papal ambition. A disputed election to the arch- 
bishopric oi Canterbury was submitted to the deci- 
sion of the Pope, by whom it was pronounced inva- 
lid, and another prelate named Langton nominated 
to the vacant sec. King John refused to acknow- 
ledge the papal nominee, and seized upon the reve- 
nues of the clergy. Pope Innocent III. then laid all 
England under an interdict, and excommunicated the 
king. In vain did John strive to resist this act of 
the Romish pontiff ; he was deposed by Innocent, 
and his kingdom handed over to Philip, king of 
France. Alarmed at this violent exercise of papal 
authority, John, with the most disgraceful cowar- 
dice, humbled himself before the Pope, and consented 
to receive England as a fief from the holy see. 
These transactions called forth one universal cry of 
indignation from the English people. The barons 
flew to arms, and in defiance of papal prohibitions, 
John was compelled to sign the Magna Charta of 
English liberty. It was to no purpose that the Pope 
hurled his anathemas against the estates and their 
charter ; the papal power, notwithstanding the proud 
elevation it had reached, had now found an enemy 
too powerful to be withstood. 

T^e-same yeer (1216) that Innocent III, was foil- 
ed in his attempts upon England by the unflinching 
energy of her nobles and people, he summoned the 
fourth council of Leteran, which, by a solemn de 
ewe, declared the Pope to be the head of the greet 
Christian family of nations, and elated by the pre- 
eminent superiority which he was declared to pot- 
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MM, Innocent, in his vanity, likened himself to the 
snn, and the varioue olvil governments to the moon, 
receiving their light from him as from a feudal lord. 
Great was the presumption involved in such a state* 
mont, but it must be admitted that, by the exertions 
of this ambitious pontiff, Home became once more 
the head of the civilised world. 

At his death Innocent was succeeded by Honori- 
tts III., a man of mild dispositions, who was utterly 
unfit to maintain the ground which his predecessor 
had gained, and, accordingly, allowed the power of 
the papacy to be weakened in his contest with the 
emperor of Germany. The reign of Honorius, how- 
ever, was very brief, and to repair the damage which 
had been occasioned by his weakness, the cardinals 
elected as his successor Gregory IX., a nephew of 
Innocent III., and of a kindred spirit with that emi- 
nent Pope. No sooner had he taken his seat in 
St. Peter's chair than the new pontiff assumed an 
attitude of uncompromising firmness towards the 
emperor. At his coronation Frederic^ had taken 
the vow of the cross, and renewed it at Jerusalem. 
But when called upon to fulfil his vow during the 
pontificate of Honorius, he had always evaded com- 
pliance. But Gregory would submit to no further 
delay, and perceiving that Frederick was taking no 
serious steps to fulfil his vow by setting out for 
Palestine, he issued a sentence of excommunication 
against the dilatory emperor, and sent it round to All 
the courts and kingdoms of Europe It happened, 
however, thAt Frederick, actuated by mere motiv es 
of self-interest, had resolved to undertake the cru- 
sade in earnest. His preparations were nearly ready, 
and disregarding, therefore, the papal ban, he ac- 
tually set out for Palestine in August 1228. The 
expedition was successful ; he entered the holy city 
in triumph, placed upon his head the crown of Je- 
rusalem, hastened bfick to Italy, aud drove the sol- 
diers of the Pope before him. At length ft peace 
was concluded between the Emperor and the Pope, 
by which full satisfaction was made to the papacy 
for the injuries it had sustained, and even new poli- 
tical advantages were conferred upon it. Such an 
arrangement was peculiarly seasonable, as the Ro- 
mans, weary of the priestly domination under which 
they had suffered so much oppression, had made a 
determined effort to throw off the yoke, and it was 
only through the effective aid of the emperor that 
Gregory was enabled to maintain his temporal sov- 
ereignty. 

The snceeas, however, which Frederick obtained 
soon after, in his war with the Lombards, awakened 
anew the jealousy of the Pope. The result was, 
that both parties came to an open rupture, m i on 
Palm Bnndpy 1289, the Pope pronounced a solemn 
esoomminfua^icm against the emperor, sending it 
IhiOQg^oitt^Simqpe along with an interdiet upon 
every phuse in which Henry should reside* An angry 
epistohkry controversy now ensued, in which an at- 
tempt waa made, on the one side, to show the injus- 


tice of the papal sentence; and on the other to 
show that it was fully warranted by the conduct of 
the emperor. But the dispute was not confined to 
letters ; the Pope raised an army of his own, and 
openly joined with the Lombards and Venetians 
against Frederick, who in turn led his troops into 
the States of the church, and shut up Gregory in 
Home. In these circumstances the Pope, belea- 
guered in his own city, issued an order for the assem- 
bling of a general council tho following year* Fre- 
derick, however, frustrated this design, and soon 
after the Homan pontiff died in extreme old age— 
an event which Bccmed for a time to promise a res- 
toration of trauquillity. 

Gregory IX. was succeeded by Celestin IV., who, 
however, survived his election only a month, And 
the cardinals, being divided in opinion ah to the most 
suitable person to supply the vacancy, nn interreg- 
num of two years 1 dotation ensued, at the end of 
which a cardinal of the Ghibelline or imperial fac- 
tion was chosen under the name of Innocent IV. 
The now pontiff feeling that he was unable to copo 
with Frederick in the field, endeavoured to baffle 
him by negotiation. He professed, accordingly, the 
utmost readiness to be at peace with the emperor, 
and his overtures to that effect being accepted, a 
personal interview was arranged, at which a treaty 
of peace should be finally concluded. Meanwhile 
the Pope, probably afraid to meet Frederick, fled 
from Rome to Genoa, his native city, and aftei in 
vain asking for an asylum from the kings of Eng- 
land, France, and Arragon, lie repaited to tho free 
city of Lyons. Here lie assembled a council, which 
solemnly deposed Frederick, and thus kindled a 
civil war throughout tho empire. Offers of pcaco 
were made to the Pope through Louis JX., king of 
France ; but those offers were rejected by Innocent, 
who set up a rival emperor, and adopted every ex- 
pedient in his power to reduce Fiedetick to submis- 
sion. Treason and rebellion were openly preached 
at the instigation of his holiness by many Romish 
ecclesiastics in Germany, and the Dominium monks 
urged their hearers to deeds of blood. 

In 1250 the Emperor Frederick died, and was 
succeeded in the imperial government by his son 
Conrad. The Pope returned from Lyons to Rome, 
and as if his rage had been only redoubled by the 
death of his enemy, he persecuted aud excommuni- 
cated the young emperor, offering the crown of 
Sicily to a brother of the king of England, aud after- 
wards to a brother of the king of France. Germany 
was now the scene of civil commotions of the most 
painful kind, the clergy fighting against the laity, 
and the laity against the clergy. The unexpected 
death of Conrad did not diminish the hatred of the 
Pope to his family, although the young emperor be- 
fore bis death had bequeathed his infant son Conra 
din to the mercy of Innocent. Unsubdued by this 
mark of the confidence reposed in him, even by an 
enemy, the pontiff took possession of the NeapoU* 
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tan dominions, while Manfred, the illegitimate son 
of Frederick, usurped the throne of Sicily, and re- 
fusing to do homage to the Pope, threatened to be* 
come as formidable an enemy of the papacy as his 
father had been. At this juncture, the ambitious 
career of Innocent was brought to a close by his 
death, which took place at Naples in the midst of 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the papal see, 
such as, had they not been arrested, would in all 
probability ere long have embroiled the whole of 
the European kingdoms in a general war. | 

Innocent IV. was succeeded by Alexander IV. 
who, though he excommunicated Manfred, found 
himself unable to encounter him alone, and, there- 
fore, he sought the assistance of Henry III., king of 
England, offering the investiture of Sicily to his son 
Prince Edward. Aid, however, was refused, and 
Manfred setting the Pope at defiance, raised such a 
spirit of insurrection in the oity of Home, tliAt Alex- 
ander fled to Viterbo, where he died. Urban IV., the 
next Pope, followed the same line of policy, but 
while engaged in negotiations with the viow of giv- 
ing the investiture of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, he also was cut off. 
The negotiations, however, were completed by his 
successor, Clement IV., who entered upon his pon- 
tificate with a firm determination to destroy Man- 
fred, and with this view invited Charles to come into 
Italy. In accordance with this invitation, Charles 
set out for Rome with a large army, and having paid 
homage to the Pope, marched towards Naples to 
seize Ills now dominions. Manfred encountered the 
invaders at Beneventum, but was defeated and slain, 
after which the cruel conqueror murdered the wife, 
the children, and sister of his rival. Conradin now 
entered Italy to assert the hereditary claims of his 
family, and encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
he was received, he went forward, in the face of 
papal excommunications, and took possession of 
Rome. Charles, however, appeared with his French 
army, and attacking Conradin, took him prisoner. 
He subjected the young prince, who wab only six- 
teen years of age, to a mock trial, and commanded 
him to be executed. Thus perished on the scaffold 
the last prince of the Iioubo of Swabia, which had 
long been the most powerful obstacle to papal usur- 
pation. The triumph of the papacy now appeared 
to be complete ; Italy was severed from the German 
empire, but it recovered its independence only to be 
rent asunder by contending factions, and the pon- 
tiffs were doomed to discover that the spirit of free- 
dom, which they had so hugely encouraged, was a 
more formidable enemy than the German emperors 
themselves. 

Charles of Anjou, fired with the ambition of con- 
quest, aimed almost openly at the complete sov- 
ereignty of Italy. Assuming the title of Imperial 
Vicar, he usurped supreme power, and formed the 
project of overthrowing the Greek Empire, which 
had just been restored by Michael Fatoologus. Gre- 


gory X. had succeeded Clement IV. in the chair of 
St. Peter, and being anxious to rouse Christendom to 
a new Crusade, as well as to put an end to the schism 
which divided the Greek and Latin churches, he 
saw that to effect these objects, it was necessary foi 
him to restrain the ambition of Charles. With this 
view he procured the election of a new western em- 
peror in the person of Rodolph of Hapsburg, who, 
in entering on his government, formally renounced 
all imperial rights over the city of Rome, and made 
provision for the separation of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the empire. 

It was during the pontificate of Gregory X. that 
the second general council of Lyons was convened, 
at which was laid the foundation of the preseut mode 
of electing the popes. By this system the cardi- 
nals are bound to assemble ten days after the death 
of a Pope for the purpose of electing a successor, 
and to remain shut up until the new Pope shall be 
regularly elected by a majority of votes. Soon after 
the introduction of this new mode of election to the 
papal chair, the cardinals were called upon, with ex- 
traordinary frequency, to exercise their privilege, for 
it so happened, after the death of Gregoiy, that, In 
the course of one single year, three separate pontifi- 
cates began and ended, those, namely, of Innocent V., 
Adrian V., and John XX. These short-lived Popes 
were succeeded by Nicholas III., who was well qua- 
lified to defeat the projects of Charles. The first 
stop which this ambitious and crafty pontiff took 
after his election, was to enter into negotiations 
with the Emperor Rodolph. Charles, alarmed at 
this coalition, readily made concessions, resigning 
the title of Imperial Vicar to please Rodolph, and 
that of Roman senator, to gratify the Pope. Ro 
dolph, remembering that the house of Hapsburg 
owed its elevation to the papal see, yielded to every 
demand of Nicholas, and confirmed the grants which 
had been made to the popes by Charlemagne and his 
successors. Ignorant of his hereditary rights, he 
permitted the provinces, which Rome called the 
patrimony of St. Peter, to be entirely separated from 
the empire. Thus the papacy was formed into a 
kingdom, and the Pope enrolled in the list of Euro- 
pean sovereigns. 

At this time, Charles having lost the affections of hit 
subjects by his tyrannical conduct, a conspiracy was 
formed to deprive him of his kingdom. The Sici- 
lians were quite prepared for revolt, and a signal of 
insurrection was about to be given, when the death 
of Nicholas delivered Charles from hie most formi- 
dable fo* A Frenchman was now elected to the 
vacant see, who took the title of Martin TV., and 
his elevation bring chiefly doe to the influence of 
Charles, duke of Attfou, the new pontiff; as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to his patron, restored to him 
the dignity of * Roman senator. The conspiracy, 
however, which had been forming in Sicily to put an 
end to French rule ixr the person of Charles, was now 
matured, and on the evening of Easter 'Monday 
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4. D. 1282, the Sicilians, at the signal of the bell 
for vespers service, flew to arms, and massacred all 
the Ptanch on the island, declaring the rule of the 
foreign tyrant to be at an end. This wholesale 
butchery is known in history by the name of the 
Sicilian Vespers. When this event occurred, Charles 
was at Orvieto holding a consultation with the 
Pope, and when the tidings of the revolt reached 
him, his indignation knew no bounds ; he prevailed 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the Sicilians, and 
all who were suspected of favouring their cauao, 
while he himself hastily assembled an army and laid 
siege to Messina. For a time the inhabitants were 
so iutimidated by the threats of the papal legate, and 
the boastings of the French, that they thought of 
surrendering, but they were happily relieved by the 
arrival of Peter, king of Arragon, who came to their 
assistance with a fleet. The rage of the Pope was 
now turned against Peter, who, however, in spite of 
the interdict pronounced upon his kingdom and the 
papal ban upon himself, kept possession of Sicily, 
and set the Pope at defiance. Charles made two 
different attempts to recover his kingdom, but with* 
out success ; and both he and Martin were cut off 
the same year, 1285. 

During the pontificates of the three succeeding 
popes, Ilonorius IV., Nicholas IV., and Cclcstin V., 
war was still carried on between the sons of Peter 
and the sons of Charles. The result was, that the 
crown of Sicily was given over to the princes of 
Arragon, who recognized the Pope as their liege 
lord, while Charles II. having consented to renounce 
all claim to the throne of Sicily, was secured in the 
possessioi of Naples. 

Celestin V., when elected to the pontificate, was 
an old monk, who had lived for many years as a 
hermit, and being totally unfit for the office to which 
he was chosen, was persuaded to resign ; whereupon 
Cardinal Cajetan ascended the papal throne* under 
the title of Boniface VIII. This remarkable man 
was at once crafty, ambitious, and despotic. His 
chief aim, in undertaking the papa) office, was to 
establish to himself an undisputed sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations, a sovereign- 
ty, in fact, both temporal and spiritual. He com- 
menced his ambitious career by interfering in the 
political affairs of Naples and Sicily, authoritatively 
commanding Frederick of Arragon to lay aside the 
title of king of Sicily, and forbidding all princes and 
their subjects, under pain of excommunication, to 
lend him their support. Not contented, however, 
with intermeddling with the rulers of Italian princi- 
palities, he resolved to establish his authority, if pos- 
sible, over the most powerful sovereigns of Eusepe. 
Fbr this purpose he wrote to Philip the Air, king of 
France, to Edward I., king of England, and to Adol- 
pho% emperor of Germany, commanding them, under 
pain of excommunication, to settle their differences 
without dtfay. This bold and presumptuous step 
waa toils in accordance with the lately acknowledged 


rights and duties of the papacy, but Philip, who war 
one of the ablest monarch! in Christendom at that 
time, wrote to Boniface a firm, though courteous reply, 
stating Ills readiness to listen to any exhortation 
coining from the see of Rome, but declaring that lie 
would never consent to reoeive a command even from 
such a quarter. The Pope, however, was resolved, 
if possible, to humble the haughty monarch ; and an 
opportunity of accomplishing his purpose now pre- 
sented itself. To defray the expenses of his war 
with England, Philip had raised heavy contributions 
from the church and clergy, and some French pre- 
lates having forwarded a complaint to Koine, the 
Pope gladly took advantage of this circumstance^ 
and issued the celebrated bull, called, from its com* 
mencing words, “ Clericis laicoB,” excommunicating 
the kings who should levy ecclesiastical subsidies, 
and the priests who should pay them ; and with* 
drawing the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tri 
bunals. 

The attempt of Boniface to establish a theocraoy 
independent of monarchy excited general indigna- 
tion, not iu France alone, but in other countries. 
In Engl&ud Ed wai*d resorted to an expedient by 
which he compelled the ecclesiastics to pay their 
subsidies, namely, ordering liis judges to admit no 
causes in which ecclesiastics were the complain- 
ants, but to try every suit brought against them. 
The king of France, again, while he refrained from 
openly opposing the Pope's bull, published a royal 
ordinance prohibiting the export from his dominions 
of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions of 
war without a license ; and at the same time he for- 
bade foreign merchants to settle in France. Such an 
edict as this would necessarily affect, in a very se- 
rious manner, the papal ticasury, and therefore, 
Boniface lost no time m remonstrating with Philip, 
and urging upon him to modify his edict. At the 
same time the French bishops entreated Bonif&ee to 
render his bull less stringent, there being no small 
danger that the effect of such a papal decree as the 
41 Clericis laicos,” might be the irretrievable ruin of 
the Gallican church. The Pope, accordingly, aban- 
doned some of the most obnoxious provisions of the 
bull, and allowed Philip to impose a tnbute upon 
the clergy of France to the amount of one-tenth of 
their revenues for three years. Still further to gra- 
tify the king and the whole French nation, Boniface 
carried out the canonization of Louis IX., which had 
been delayed for twenty five y cars. Finally, the 
Pope promised to Philip that ho would support his 
brotlier Charles of Valois, as a candidate for the im« 
perial crown, and thus restore the empire to Frauce* 
These measures had the desired effect on the mind 
of the French monarch, and at tlie beginning oft 
1298, the dispute between Philip and Edward wan 
submitted to the arbitration of the Pope, who, with 
great pomp and solemnity, published Ids decision in 
the form of a bull. To the astonishment and mor- 
tification of the king of France, Boniface decided 
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tan dominions, while Manfred, the illegitimate son 
of Frederick, usurped the throne of Sicily, and re- 
fusing to do homage to the Pope, threatened to be- 
come as formidable an enemy of the papacy as his 
father had been. At this juncture, the ambitious 
career of innocent was brought to a close by his 
deAth, which took place at Naples in the midst of 
schemes for the aggrandisement of the papal see, 
such as, had they not been arrested, would in all 
probability ere long have embroiled the whole of 
the European kingdoms in a general war. 

Innocent IV. was succeeded by Alexander IV. 
who, though he excommunicated Manfred, found 
himself unable to encounter him alone, arid, there- 
fore, he sought the assistance of Henry III., king of 
England, offering the investiture of Sicily to his boh 
Prince Edward. Aid, however, was refused, and 
Manfred setting the Pope at defiance, raised bucIi a 
spirit of insurrection in the oity of Rome, that Alex- 
ander fled to Viterbo, where he died. Urban I V.,the 
next Pope, followed the same line of policy, but 
while engaged in negotiations with the view of giv- 
ing the investiture of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, he also was cut off. 
The negotiations, however, were completed by his 
successor, Clement IV., who entered upon his pon- 
tificate with a firm determination to destroy Man- 
fred, And with this view invited Charles to come into 
Italy. In accordance with this invitAtion, diaries 
sot out for Rome with a large army, and having paid 
homage to the Pope, marched towards Naples to 
seixo his new dominions. Manfred encountered the 
invaders at Beneventum, but was defeated and slain, 
after which the cruel conqueror murdered the wife, 
the oliildren, and sister of his rival. Conradin now 
entered Italy to assert the hereditary claims of his 
family, and encouraged by the enthusiasm with which 
he was received, he went forward, in the face of 
papal excommunications, and took possession of 
Rome. Charles, however, appeared with his French 
army, and attacking Conradin, took him prisoner. 
He subjected the young prince, who was only six- 
teen years of age, to a mock trial, And commanded 
him to be executed. Thus perished on the scaffold 
the last prince of the house of Swabia, which had 
long been the most powerful obstacle to papal usur- 
pation. The triumph of the papacy now appeared 
to be complete ; Italy was severed from the German 
ompire, but it recovered Its independence only to be 
rent asunder by contending Actions, and the pon- 
tiffs were doomed to discover that the spirit of free- 
dom, which they had so largely encouraged, was a 
more formidable enemy than the German emperors 
themselves. 

Charles of Anjou, fired with the ambition of con- 
quest, aimed almost openly at the complete sov- 
ereignty of Italy. Assuming the title of Imperial 
Vicar, he usurped supreme power, and formed the 
project of overthrowing the Greek Empire, which 
had just been restored by Michael Palmologui. G*s* 


gory X. had succeeded Clement IV. in the chair of 
St. Peter, and being anxious to rouse Christendom to 
a new Crusade, as well as to put an end to the schism 
which divided the Greek and Latin churches, he 
saw that to effect these objects, it was necessary fet 
him to restrain the ambition of Charles. With this 
view he procured the election of a new western em- 
peror in the person of Rodolph of Hapsbnxg, who, 
in entering on his government, formally renounced 
all imperial rights over the city of Rome, and made 
provision for the separation of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the empire. 

It was during the pontificate of Gregoiy X. that 
the second general council of Lyons was convened, 
at which was laid the foundation of the present mode 
of electing the popes. By this system the cardi- 
nals are bound to assemble ten days after the deAth 
of a Pope for the purpose of electing a successor, 
and to remain shut up until the new Pope shall be 
regularly elected by a majority of votes. Soon After 
the introduction of this new mode of election to the 
papal chair, the cardinals were called upon, with ex- 
traordinary frequency, to exercise their privilege, for 
it so happened, after the death of Gregory, that, in 
the course of one Bingle year, three separate pontifi- 
cates began and ended, those, namely, of Innocent V., 
Adrian V., and John XX. These short-lived Popes 
were succeeded by Nicholas 111., who was well qua- 
lified to defeat the projects of Charles. The first 
step which this ambitious and crafty pontiff took 
after his election, was to enter into negotiations 
with the Emperor Rodolph. Charles, alarmed at 
this coalition, readily made concessions, resigning 
the title of Imperial Vicar to please Rodolph, and 
that of Roman senator, to gratify the Pope. Ro 
dolph, remembering that the Iioubc of Hapsburg 
owed its elevation to the papal see, yielded to every 
demand of Nicholas, and confirmed the grants which 
had been made to the popes by Charlemagne and his 
successors. Ignorant of his hereditary rights, he 
permitted the provinces, which Rome called the 
patrimony of St. Peter, to be entirely separated from 
the empire. Thus the papacy was formed into a 
kingdom, and the Pope enrolled in the list of Euro- 
pean sovereigns. 

At this time, Charies having lost the aftections of his 
subjects by his tyrannical conduct, a conspiracy was 
formed to deprive him of bis kingdom. The Sici- 
lians were quite prepared for revolt, and a signal of 
insurrection was about to be given, when the death 
of Nicholas delivered Charles from his most formi- 
dable foe. A Frenchman was now elected to the 
vacant see* who took the title of Martm IV., and 
his elevation being chiefly due to the influence of 
Charles, duke of Argon, the new pontiff; as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to his patron, restored to him 
the dignity of a Roman senator. The conspiracy, 
however, whieh had been forming in Sicily to put an 
end to French rul e in the person of Charles, was now 
matured, and on the evening of Easter tfondgr 
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A. d. 1282, the Sicilians, at tho signal of the bell 
for vespers service, flew to arms, and massacred all 
the French on the island, declaring the rule of the 
foreign tyrant to be at an end. Tliis wholesale 
butchery is known in history by the name of the 
Sicilian Vespers. When this event occurred, Charles 
was at Orvieto holding a consultation with the 
Pope, and when the tidings of the revolt reached 
him, his indignation knew no bounds ; he prevailed 
upon the Pope to excommunicate the Sicilians, and 
all who were suspected of favouring their cause, 
while he himself hastily assembled an army and laid 
siege to Messina. For a time the inhabitants were 
so iutimidated by the threats of tho papal legate, and 
the boastings of the French, that they thought of 
surrendering, but they were happily relieved by the 
arrival of Peter, king of Arragon, who came to their 
assistance with a fleet. The rage of the Pope was 
now turned against Peter, who, however, in spite of 
the interdict pronounced upon his kingdom and the 
papal ban upon himself, kept possession of Sicily, 
and set the Pope at defiance. Charles made two 
different attempts to recover his kingdom, but with- 
out success ; and both he and Martin were cut off 
the same year, 1285. 

During the pontificates of the thiee succeeding 
popes, Honorius IV., Nicholas IV., and Celcstin V., 
war was still carried on between the sons of Peter 
and the sons of Charles. The result was, that the 
crown of Sicily was given over to the princes of 
Arragon, who recognised the Pope as their liege 
lord, while Charles II. liaving consented to renounce 
all claim to the throne of Sicily, was secured in the 
possessioi of Naples. 

Celestin V., when elected to tho pontificate, was 
an old monk, who had lived for many years as a 
hermit, and being totally unfit for the office to which 
he was chosen, was persuaded to resign ; whereupon 
Cardinal Cajetan ascended the papal throne,, under 
the title of Boniface VIII. This remarkable man 
was at once crafty, ambitious, and despotic. His 
chief aim, in undertaking the papal office, was to 
establish to himself an undisputed sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations, a sovereign- 
ty, in fact, both temporal and spiritual. He com- 
menced his ambitions career by interfering In the 
political affairs of Naples and Sicily, authoritatively 
oommanding Frederick of Arragon to lay aside the 
title of king of Sicily, and forbidding ell princes and 
their subjects, under pain of excommunication, to 
lend him their support. Not contented, however, 
with intermeddling with the rulers of Italian princi- 
paUties, he resolved to establish hie authority, if pos- 
sible, over the most powerful sovereign* of Gumpe. 
Fbr this purpose he wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
France, to Edward I., king of England, and to Adol- 
phus, emperor of Germany, commanding them, under 
pets of expoammmoation, to settle their differences 
without delay* this bold and presumptuou* step 
was quite m accordance with the lately acknowledged 


rights and duties of the papacy, but Philip, who was 
one of the ablest monarch# in Christendom at that 
time, wrote to Boniface a firm, though courteous reply, 
stating his readiness to listen to any exhortation 
coming from the see of Home, but declaring that ho 
would never consent to receive a command even from 
such a quarter. The Pope, however, was resolved, 
if possible, to humble the haughty monarch ; and an 
opportunity of accomplishing his purpose now pre- 
sented itself. To defray the expenses of his war 
with England, Philip liad raised heavy contribution* 
from the church and clergy, and some French pre- 
lates having forwarded a complaint to Rome, the 
Pope gladly took ad\antage of this circumstance, 
and issued the celebrated bull, called, from its com- 
mencing words, “ Clcricis laiccm,” excommunicating 
the kings who should levy ecclesiastical subsidies, 
and the priests who should pay them; and with- 
drawing the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tri 
bunals. 

The attempt of Boniface to establish a theocracy 
independent of monarchy excited general indigna- 
tion, not in France alone, but in other countries. 
In England Edward resorted to an expedient by 
which he compelled the ecclesiastics to pay their 
subsidies, namely, ordering his judges to admit no 
causes in which ecclesiastics were the complain- 
ants, but to try every suit brought against them. 
The king of France, again, while he refrained from 
openly opposing the Pope's bull, published a royal 
ordinance prohibiting the export from his dominions 
of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions of 
war without a license ; and at the same time ho for- 
bade foreign merchants to settle in France. Such an 
edict as this would necessarily affect, in a very se- 
rious manner, the papal ticasur y, and therefore, 
Boniface lost no time in remonstiating with Philip, 
and urging upon him to modify his edict. At the 
same time the French bishops entreated Boniface to 
render lu's bull less stringent, there being no small 
danger that the effect of such a papal decree as the 
“ Clericis Ifticos,” might be the irretrievable ruin of 
the Gallican church. The Pope, accordingly, aban- 
doned some of the most obnoxious provisions of the 
bull, and allowed Philip to impose a tubute upon 
the clergy of France to the amount of one-tenth of 
their revenues for three years. Still further to gra- 
tify the king and the whole French nation, Bouiface 
carried out the canonisation of Louis IX., which had 
been delayed for twenty five years. Finally, the 
Pope promised to Philip that he would support hie 
brother Charles of Valois, as a candidate for the im- 
perial crown, and thus restore tho empire to France* 
These measures had the desired effect on the mind 
of the French monarch, and at the beginning ot 
1298, the dispute between Philip and Edward was 
submitted to the arbitration of the Pope, who, with 
great pomp and solemnity, published his decision in 
the form of a bull. To tbe astonishment and mor- 
tification of the king of France, Boniface derided 
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that Guienne should bo restored to Eugland, that 
the count of Flanders should receive back all his for- 
mer possessions, And that Philip himself should un- 
dertake a new Crusade. When this papal decree 
was read in the presence of the French court, the 
king listened to it with a smile of contempt ; but 
the count of Artois, enraged at the insolence of the 
Pope, seized the bull, tore it in pieces, and flung the 
fragments into the Are. 

Without deigning to send any formal reply to the 
Pope’s bull, Philip renewed the war. Angry reproach- 
es now passed between the lloman pontiff and the 
French monarch, and the papal legate in France was 
thrown into prison for high treason. Boniface now 
issued edicts summoning the French prelates to 
Rome ; but the king appealed to his people, and con- 
vened a general diet of his kingdom. The three estates 
assembled in 1302, and were unanimous in declaring 
France to be independent of the holy see. Boniface, 
accordingly, commenced a contest with the whole 
French nation. He denied that he had ever claimed 
France as a papal fief ; but lie maintained that every 
creature, on pain of final perdition, was bound to 
obey the Roman bishop. He then proceeded to 
excommunicate the king, who appealed once more 
to a general diet of his kingdom. Before that body 
lie accused Boniface of the most flagrant crimes, and 
demanded that a general council should be forthwith 
summoned for the trial of the pontiff. His holiness 
in turn pronounced an interdict upon the kingdom of 
France, and bestowed the French crown upon the 
emperor of Germany. At the instigation of Philip, 
the Pope was imprisoned in his own city of Anagni, 
and although, After three days, he was liberated by 
his eountrymen, such was the efloct produced upon 
him, by tho dishonour shown to his sacred person, 
that he died of a broken heart. 

The death of Boniface marks an important era in 
tho history of the papacy. From this time we And it 
seeking to avoid provoking the hostility of kings and 
emperors, acting only on the defensive, and though 
still theoretically maintaining its claims to universal 
supremacy, making no active efforts to enforce 
them. Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Boni- 
face VIII., Btand out from the long list of pontiffs as 
earnest supporters of the temporal authority of the 
popes, and vindicators of their supreme sovereignty, 
not only over the church, but over all the kingdoms 
of the earth. 

Benedict XI., the successor of Boniface, being of 
a mild and pacific disposition, sought a reconci- 
liation with the French king, by revoking all the 
decrees which had been passed against France. 
But the early death of this pontiff prepared the way 
for a new crisis, in which the political system of the 
papacy suffered greater shocks than any to which it 
had been hitherto exposed. When the cardinals 
met for the election of a successor to Benedict, the 
French and Italian parties were so violently opposed 
to each other, that the election was protracted for 


several months ; but at length the choice fell upon 
Bertrand d’Agoust, archbishop of Bordeaux, who as- 
sumed the title of Clement V. This was the first 
of the series of popes who took up their residence 
At Avignon instead of Rome. By this new arrange- 
ment the Pope was brought into a state of oomplete 
dependence upon the French monarchs, whose in- 
terest it now became to perpetuate and uphold the 
papacy. For about five years, however, the inten- 
tion of the new Popo to reside permanently within 
the dominions of France was carefully concealed, 
but at length it was openly divulged. The chief 
object which Clement seemed to have in view was to 
secure the countenance and support of the French 
king. Immediately after his accession, according- 
ly, he bestowed upon Philip a grant of the tenth of 
all church property in France for the space of ten 
years, and secured the future election of popes in the 
French interest, by nominating ten French cardi- 
nals. But one of the most flagrant instances of the 
complete subserviency of Clement to the will of 
Philip, was the part which he took in the abolition 
of the order of Knights Templar, having issued a 
bull to that effect. 

The murder of Albert I., emperor of Germany, 
which occurred in 1308, led Philip to resume his 
old project of securing the imperial throne for his 
brother Charles of Valois. The electors, however, 
were not disposed to comply with the wishes of the 
French king, and their choice fell upon Henry of 
Luxemhuig, who ascended the imperial throne, bear- 
ing the titls of Henry VII. The Pope approved 
and confirmed the election, and commissioned his 
cardinals to crown the new emperor at Rome. 
Henry no sooner ascended the imperial throne 
than he put forward his claims to be recognized as 
sovereign of Italy; aud in virtue of this assumed 
dignity, he summoned Robert, king of Naples, to 
appear before him as his vassal, and on his foiling to 
appear, he put him under the ban of the empire. 
Clement, claiming to be Henry's superior, removed 
the ban ; And eveu went so for as to excommunicate 
the emperor. The wars were now about to be re 
newed between the papacy and the empire ; but the 
sudden death of Heniy. followed soon after by the 
death of Clement, obviated in the meantime such a 
calamity. But the vacancy thus caused in the im 
perial throne, and in the papal see, led, in the ease 
of both, to a disputed succession. Alter a delay o! 
two years another French Pope, John XXII., was 
elected. Philip, king of France, did not long sur- 
vive Clement, and during the vaoaney in the papal 
chair, Philip's successor, Louis X., also died. 

A^t his perfod eimost every kingdom of Europe was 
in a disturbed nod distracted state, and the new 
Pope took advantage of the prevailing dissensions to 
revive the papal claims to the supremacy of Italy. 
In the election of a new emperor, also, in place of 
Henry, Pop* John availed himself of the difference 
of opinion among the electors, some favouring Louie 
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?f Bavaria, and others Frederick of Austria, to ad- 
vance his claim to act aa vicar of the empire during 
an interregnum. lie issued a bull accordingly as- 
serting this claim in 1317. And the better to secure 
hie hold upon the empire, John caused an oath to 
bo taken by all the German bishops, tliat they would 
not acknowledge ob emperor any one whom he should 
not confirm in tliat dignity. At length, however, 
the battle of Mulildorf established IiOuis of Bavaria 
on the imperial throne, and though tho Pope had 
been inclined to favour Frederick of Austria, he 
now vainly endeavoured to gain over the successful 
sovereign. Louis assumed the title of king of the 
Romans without waiting for the confirmation of the 
Pope, and exercised imperial rights in Germany and 
Italy. John was indignant at his authority being 
thus palpably overlooked, and After having, to no 
purpose, required him to abandon the administration 
of the affairs of the empire, he excommunicated him 
in a bull dated March 1324. In reply to the fulmi- 
nations of the pontiff, the diet of ltatisbon, which 
met the same year, decreed that no paft&l bull 
against the emperor should be received, and that 
any person who should attempt to introduce such 
a document should be forthwith expelled from the 
empire. 

At tlie invitation of the Ghibelline party, Louis 
marched into Italy in 1327, and in the beginning of 
the following year he entered Rome, and was crowned 
in St. Peter’s by four temporal barons, having al- 
ready received the crown of Lombardy at Milan. He 
now called together a public assembly of the Roman 
people, and in their presence deposed John from the 
pontificate as an arch-heretic. In a similar assembly 
summoned a few weeks thereafter he presented the 
Romans with a Pope under the title of Nicholas Y. 
Meanwhile, Pope John at Avignon was issuing bulls 
snd decrees against the emperor without the slight- 
est effect. The emperor, however, having soon lost 
his influence, first at Rome, and then throughout 
Italy generally, returned to Germany ; and his Pope 
was seised and sent to Avignon, where be was im- 
prisoned for life. By a papal decree Italy was for 
ever separated from Germany. * 

Louis was by no means satisfied with the state of 
tffairs in Germany, and began to long for a reconci- 
liation with the church. The Pope, perceiving that 
he wee ready to make extensive concessions, endea- 
voured to prevail upon him unconditionally to abdi- 
cate. But while negotiations were in progress on 
this subject Pope John died. Sis successor in the 
papal chair, Benedict XII., urged strongly upon 
Louis to cany out Ms proposed g b fceti on; but it 
was prevented by French hfamp., The coigplete 
, dependence of the popes, indeed, upon 4to king of 
ft*** warn frit by the imperial prance to be at- 
tealedwith many disadvantages, and ril the estates 
* n peeaMI * finxidsaxiOTtnl of state 

imperial dignity and power m to 
towa a fi a trif <ta* tod, and, thereto* the 


emperor needed no other confirmation, having no 
superior in things temporal. 

In 1342 Benedict having died, was succeeded 
by Clement VI., who maintained with unabated 
earnestness the contest between the papacy and 
the emperors. In vain did Louis apply for absolu- 
tion ; the refusal was followed by a bull of excom 
mu meat ion in 1343, which was renewed in 1346, 
and the electors, at the instigation of the Pope, 
elected to the empire Charles, the eldest son of the 
king of Bohemia. This olection was opposed by 
the other estates, who strongly protested against the 
assumption that the Pope had power to depose tlie 
emperor. Charles fled to France, and it was not 
until two years after the death of I<ouis, which took 
place in 1347, that ho was recognised as emperor, 
and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. Nor would tlie 
election of the Bohemian prince have been accepted 
even then, had not the Germans become weaiy of 
fighting with tho popes. 

While these contests wero actively maintained be- 
tween the papacy and the empire, other countries 
were also embroiled in similar quart els. In Eng 
land, during the reign of Edward 11., a dispute hav- 
ing arisen between the sovereign and the othei 
estates of the realm, the Pope was requested to act 
as arbiter. Legates, accordingly, were despatched 
from Rome with full powers to adjust the dispute; 
but tho powerful party which was opposed to Ed 
ward, refused to allow the legation to enter the king- 
dom. The Pope was indignant at the insult offered 
to his deputies, and forthwith he laid England under 
an interdict, but from reasons of policy he did not 
see fit to push matters to extremities. A second 
time Edward found it necessary to apply for the 
good offices of the popes. Being involved in a war 
with the Scotch under Robert Bruce, and finding 
that matters had taken an unfavourable turn, lie 
despatched an embassy to John XXII., in 1316, 
asking his assistance, and promising payment of all 
arrears due to the Holy see, as well as expressly 
acknowledging papal rights in England. This ap- 
peal to Rome was gladly received, aud the Pope 
without delay issued a command to the Scottish 
king to cease from hostilities, and make a truce with 
Edward, at the same time charging the Irish, who 
were threatening rebellion, to continue their alle- 
giance to the English monarch. The papal orders 
were disregarded both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
both eoun tries, accordingly, were laid under aa In- 
terdict. The war continued, and the king of Scot- 
land in turn, finding himself in difficulties, applied to 
the Pope, who consented tp remove the interdict 
from SootBadi and to compel the king of England to 
conclude a truce for two years. Thus did Home suc- 
ceed in procuring die recognition of papal rights 
both in England and Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the close connection between file 
papal court at Avignon and the court of France, a 
quarrel ensued between them in 1840. Edward IQ, 
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of England, who had so fai reduced the French un- 
der his authority, that he caused himself to be 
crowned king of France, despatched an ambassador 
to the Pope at Avignon. While on his journey the 
ambassador was seized by Philip, the French king, 
and the Popo, on hearing the intelligence, laid the 
whole kingdom of France under an interdict, a step 
which led to the speedy submission of the king, and 
the liberation of the ambassador* 

Pope Clement VI. died in 1852, and was succeed- 
ed by Innocent VI., on whose elevation an attempt 
was made by the cardinals to obtain the entire con- 
tiol of the papal movements, and to have one-half of 
the revenues of the Church of Rome placed at their 
disposal. Had this attempt been successful, it 
would have inflicted a fatal blow upon the power of 
the papacy ; but the new Pope made it one of the 
first acts of his pontificate to annul the arrangement 
by a formal deed of cassation. He reduced also the 
splendour of his court at Avignon, and introduced 
various salutary reforms. During the whole of his 
reign war raged between England and France, and 
on this account ho was better able to maintain 
his independence of Fiench influence and control 
than any of his predecessors throughout the en- 
tire line of Avignon popes. For a time after the 
removal of the pontiffs from Italy to France, the 
Romans rejoiced in their deliverance from papal 
rule, but the warm friends of the papacy felt that 
the change in the seat of government was injurious 
both to the power and the prestige of the popes, and 
that it was most desirable, now that they could act 
independently, that they should transfer the papal 
court again to Rome. Contrary, therefore, to the 
wishes of his cardinals, and of the king of France, 
Urban V., who succeeded to the pontificate in I3G2, 
removed in 1367 from Avignon to Rome, to the great 
delight of the Roman people, who had long felt that 
their city had lost much of its greatness by the ab- 
sence of the popes. 

Matters had now apparently returned to their an- 
cient order, and the spectacle was witnessed by 
the Romans, of a solemn procession, in which the 
emperor was seen leading the Pope’s horse from 
the castle of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s church, and 
officiating as his deacon at the celebration of high 
mass. Urban liad not, however, remained at Rome 
more than two or three years, when, in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of aflhirs in Italy, he 
returned to Avignon, alleging, however, no other 
reason for the sudden step titan the general good of 
the chureh. But wltatever may have been the im- 
pelling motives which led to the change, it was far 
from favourable in ite results to the temporal in- 
interests of the papacy. The Romans wees enrage^ 
at being so soon deprived of the advantages which 
they derived from the residenee of the popes M their 
city ; and at length Gregory XI., the successor Of . 
Urban, yielded to the earnest solicitations of hU 
lUn subjects, and returned in 1877 to Rome* IBs 


reception, however, by the States of the church was 
/hr from encouraging, and he was actually preparing 
to set out again for France, when he died in March 
1378. 

As Gregory had ended his days in Rome, the 
conclave was held in that city for the election of a 
successor, and the Romans having influenced the 
election, an Italian Pope was at length obtained in 
the person of Urban VI., who was unanimously 
elected, and gladly hailed by the Roman people. 
No sooner had the new pontiff taken his seat in 
St. Peter’s chair than he began to treat with the 
most unwarranted severity the cardinals of the 
French party, charging them with extravagance, and 
even immorality, reducing their pensions, and in 
every way striving to weaken their influence. The 
oonsequence was, that the twelve French cardinals 
fled to Anagni, from which place they invited Urban 
to confer with them on the affairs of the church. 
The Pope made no reply, and having gained over 
to their party three Italian cardinals, they sought 
the protection of Charles V., king of France, and 
being assured of the royal support, they issued a 
manifesto, declaring that, in the election of Urban 
they had acted under constraint. In vain did the Pope 
appeal to a general council, to which he was willing 
to submit the question as to the validity of his elec- 
tion. The proposal was only met by another mani- 
festo declaring the election of Urban to have been 
illegal, and calling upon him to resign the office 
without delay. In the course of a month they for 
mally chose one of their own body, Cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, for their Pope, under the name of Cle- 
ment VII. Thus was effected the well-known schism 
of the papacy, which lasted from 1378 to 1428. 

The different European nations were divided in 
regard to the rival pontiffs, some adhering to the 
one, and some to the other. The chief supporters of 
Urhan were the emperor of Germany, the kings of 
England, Hungary, and Poland, of Sweden and Den- 
mark ; while the kings of France and Scotland, along 
with Queen Joanna of Naples, adhered to Clement, 
The latter pontiff, who was the proper successor of 
the French popes, endeavoured at first to maintain 
his ground in Italy, but was at length compelled to 
escape to France, where he took up his residenee at 
Avignon. The two rival popes hurled anathemas at 
each other, and though Urban died in 1889, the 
schism was not thereby brought to an end; but, on 
the contrary, so violent was the hatred of the Ro- 
mans to the French, that almost immediately they 
chose a successor in the person of Bonifbce JX. This 
new Pope made a proposal to Clement, that if he 
would, resign eR ma to the pontificate, he would 
appoint him Ms legate inaHtbe countries which had 
acknowledged him as Pope. The offer was instantly 
ao4m%r % rqjMied. The first effective move- 
mentibr the restoration of peace was made by the 
University of Paris, which drew up a memorial re* 
commending 4m stagnation of both the contend^ 
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popes, mailing upon Charles VI., the king of France, 
to support them in making this pacific recommends* 
Hon. A copy of the memorial was forwarded to 
Clement at Avignon, and such was the effect pro- 
duced upon him that it caused his death. No sooner 
did this event happen, than the French king urged 
upon the cardinals at Aviguon to take no steps in the 
meantime towards filling up the vacancy thus caused 
in the pontificate. The cardinals inclined to follow 
the suggestion, but declared their readiness to bind 
the Pope whom they should elect to abdicate as soon 
as the rival pontiff at Rome should do the same. 
Accordingly, they elected Cardinal Peter de Lucca 
under the title of Benedict XIII. ; but though he 
solemnly swore to abdicate, he sternly refilled when 
called upon to fulfil his engagement. Boniface IX., 
the rival pontiff in Rome, adopted the same course. 
The courts of Europe being earnestly desirous to put 
an end to this unseemly schism in the papacy, re- 
solved to use compulsory measures, with the view of 
bringing about the abdication of the two refractory 
popes. Benedict was more unpopular than Boni- 
face, and against him, therefore, the sovereigns di- 
rected their attacks. The king of France led the 
way in this movement, publishing an edict charging 
both popes with unfaithfulness to their engagement, 
renouncing on the part of his people all obedience to 
Benedict, and declaring that the French Church 
should be governed only by its own bishops, who 
alone should fill up the vacant benefices. Besides 
issuing this manifesto, the king of France despatched 
an army to Avignon, which shut up Benedict for 
three years in his own palace. 

Boniface was supported by Robert, emperor of 
Germany, who sent an expedition into Italy to main- 
tain the authority of the Italian Pope in opposition 
to that of his rival. Shortly after, chiefly through 
the influence of the duke of Orleans, a reconciliation 
took place between the French king and Benedict, 
who agreed to abdicate as soon as it migh| appear to 
be necessary. Tills Pope, in 1404, despatched an 
embassy to Boniface, inviting him to a personal con- 
ference on the present complicated state of affairs ; 

• but while the ambassadors were still in Rome, Boni- 
face died, and availing themselves of this event to 
promote the interests of their master, they urged 
upon the cardinals the importance and desirableness 
of patting an end to the unhappy schism by elect- 
ing Benedict. The French Pope, however, had ren- 
dered himself so unpopular, that the Italian cardi- 
nals preferred to choose a Pope of their own, end 
filed upon Innocent YD. ; and when, after a brief 
pentifieote, he died in 1408, they chceeOwfcoryXtt, 
imposing in both cases the condi riot timtmbey 
ehdidd abdicate as soon as Benedict should tike the 
carte step. A reasonable time having elapsed, and 
there being sfill no prospect of either the one Pope 
of 4nroteaWBcathig|tlie cardinals, on both sides, 
at Mfeth lfcHt aside their divisions, and convoked a 
gebcw OOutteQ, met at PUa tn 1409. To this 


important assembly the eyes of the whole church 
were auxiously turned* The attendance wee large 
and highly influential, and envoys also were present 
from the courts of France and England. At the 
commencement of the proceedings the principle was 
formally affirmed, that the power with which Christ 
invested the church was independent of the Pope. 
The two rival pontiffs wore then summoned before 
the council, and after a regular trial, were deposed 
for contumacy and the violation of their solemn en- 
gagements. It only now remained to elect a suc- 
cessor, and the cardinals having gone Into conclave, 
they presented to the council an aged and peaceful 
cardinal as the new Pope, under the title of Alex** 
ander V. Notwithstanding this unanimous election, 
however, and its ratification by the council, Bene- 
dict still maintained authority in Spain and in Scot- 
land, while Gregory was acknowledged by Rupert,# 
emperor of Germany, And Ladislaus, king of Naples. 
Thus Christendom beheld the strange spectacle of 
three popes reigning at one and the SAme time, each 
professing to be the legitimate successor of St. Peter. 

The party of Alexander V. was by far the strong, 
est; but his adhereuta, who hailed hid election as 
likely to promote the reformation of the oliurch, were 
not a little disappointed by his postponement of all 
such matters to a council which he pledged himaelt 
to summon for Jhe purpose in the course of three 
years. The Advanced age, however, at which ho 
assumed the tiara gave small promise of a lengthened 
pontificate. In one short year, accordingly, his 
course was run, And he was succeeded by Cardinal 
Cossa, under the title of John XX1JI. The new 
pontiff, who, in early life, had been a pirate, was 
better fitted for the management of secular affairs 
than to exercise the d ities of a spiritual office. Boon 
after his election he was driven from the Ecclesiasti- 
cal States in a war with the king of Naples. He 
applied for aid in his difficulties to tlio Emperor Si- 
gismund, who, however, declined to render him 
assistance, unless he would convene a council beyond 
the Alps for the removal of the schism and the re- 
formation of the church. A council was accordingly 
summoned at the instance of John and the emperor 
to meet at Constance in 1414. At this famous as- ' 
sembly the acts of the council of Pisa were declared | 
to bo null and void, and it was agreed that all the 
three existing popes should be called upon to abdi- 
cate. There was a very general feeling, also, in 
favour of the impeachment of John XXIII., in eon- 
eeqnenoe of the notorious profligacy of his character. 
He endeavoured to arrest tho proceedings by mani- 
festing an apparent readiness to resign the 'tiara, but 
in a short time, with the assistance of Frederick of 
Austria, he fled to Bchaffhausen, revoking Ids pro- 
mises, and assuming an attitude of proud defiance. 
After a short suspense, tho council declared itself 
superior to the popes, and proceeding to the trig! of 
Join in his absence, and finding him gaiky of along 
list of crimes, they suspended him from fcb office 



imprisoned, and at length deposed lum. Tine was 
soon followed by the voluntary abdication of Gre- 
gory XII., who vacated the papal chair on the most 
honourable terms. Benedict was now called upon 
! to take the same step, but ho obstinately refused to 
' resign the papal dignity, and was at length, in 1417, 
deposed by the council as a heretic with respect to 
tlio article asset ting that there is only one Catholic 
Clniicli 

The ground was now clear for the election of a 
new Pope, who should be recognized by all parties 
as the only sovereign pontiff. To secure unanimity 
as far as possible, six deputies from each of the Eu- 
lopean nations were combined witli the twenty three 
cardinals in the conclave, and the election fell upon 
Otho Colonna, a Roman noble, who took the name 
of Martin V. The council of Constance, from which 
mhigh expectations were formed in the matter of 
church reform, terminated its proceedings in 1418, 
having been chiefly famous for healing the great 
schism of the West, and for condemning the re- 
forming doctrines of WyclifTe and Huss. The latter 
having received a safe conduct from the emperor, 
appeared before the council to defend the doctrines 
ho had taught ; but Sigismund was persuaded to for- 
feit his pledge, and to deliver the courageous re- 
former into the hands of his enemies, by whom he 
and his friend Jerome of Prague weyre burned at the 
stake os obstinate horetios. One of the most obnox- 
ious tenets of the Bohemian reformer, which called 
forth the censures of the council, was the denial of 
the supremacy of the popes; and so enthusiastic 
were the members in the support of their now pon- 
tiff that, at the close of the whole proceedings, they 
attended him in solemn procession to the gates of 
Constance, the emperor leading his horse by the 
bridle. 

Martin V. regarded his election to the papal chair 
as a sure evidence that the papacy had recovered its 
formor supremacy, and his whole efforts were direct- 
ed to maintain the pre-eminence it luid gained. 
Himself descended from the illustrious Colonna fa- 
mily, and accustomed to the splendour of the Ro- 
man court, he sought to revive all its fonner luxury 
and pomp. One of the first acts of his pontificate 
was to declare that it was unlawful to make appeal 
from the deoision of the Pope, a decree which was 
keenly opposed by tlie French clergy. Though 
John IIuss had been burnt, as we have seen, by die 
orders of the council of Constance, the Hussite party 
had risen to great power, and actually threatened 
the security of the imperial throne. Martin pro- 
claimed a crusade against them, chiefly in conse- 
quence of their determined hostility to the papacy, 
but though they protracted the struggle for several 
years, the unhappy divisions which arose in their 
councils finally led to the triumph of the papal 
paity. 

Benedict XIII., now arrived at extreme tytt ag% 
still obstinately persisted In maintaining hie right to 


tlie diguity of Pope, aud his empty pretensions wens 
supported by die king of Amgon. Death, however, 
put an end to the claims of Benedict, and die two 
cardinals who adhered to his parly elected Cle- 
ment VIII. as his successor— a step which would 
undoubtedly have renewed the schism of the pa- 
pacy, had not Martin, using his influence with the 
king of Arragon, brought about the abdication of 
Clement; offer which the two cardinals, by whom 
lie had been chosen, went formally into conclave, 
and declared Martin V. to be the object of their in- 
spired choice. Thus finally, m 1428, came to an 
end that papal schism which had lasted upwards of 
half a century. 

The principles of Wydiffe and Huss on the ques- 
tion of the authority and power of the popes had 
now obtained extensive diffusion throughout a great 
part of Christendom. For a time Martin flattered 
himself that the doctrine of the papal supremacy 
was firmly established, but the events of every day 
served to undeceive him. A general demand arose 
for a new council, to which this contested point 
might be referred. The Pope resisted the urgent 
entreaties which reached him from all quarters, but 
at last he was compelled to yield, and it was agreed 
to convoke a council at Basle in 1431. Before the 
appointed timo arrived, Martin died, and a successot 
was elected in the person of Eugenius IV., who, 
however, before assuming the tiara, took an oath, 
that he would interpose no hinderance to the meeting 
of the proposed council. The oouncil, accordingly, 
assembled at Basle, and the new Pope, perceiving 
that its proceedings were likely to be at variance 
with his own views and policy, endeavoured, at the 
very commencement of its sessions, to procure its 
Adjournment to Bologna, where lie himself offered 
to preside. This proposal, though coming from his 
holiness through his legate, was rejected, and the 
council, after declaring the chief object of its meet- 
ing to be the consideration of the question of ecole 
siastical reform, set out with formally sanctioning 
the great principle recognised by the council of 
Constance, that a general council is superior to the 
Pope. Eugenius continued to insist upon the disso- 
lution of the council, but instead of listening to his 
remonstrances, the ecclesiastical body agreed, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, to summon the Pope to 
appear within three months at Basle in person, pr 
by a plenipotentiary, to take Ids proper port Is the 
deliberations of the assembly. At the expiry of the 
prescribed time, it was moved in the eoritwft that the 
Pope should be declared coirtumviouaj but it was 
decreed that a new tem of Ifety Ays should be al- 
low#; tothk thirty days, md 

even thirty more, l^l^eowfesolved to sub- 
mit, and declared fctasdf $Ay reconciled to the 
eoundl, recogniring thevaHdityef eft its acts, and 
revoking all Jtfs proceeding* against it. The sub- 
mission of 4m Pope v fW greet satisfaction to the 
I council, wbl to secure itself against 
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foldable opposition, which led by a rapid series of 
events to the Reformation. 

Leo taking more interest, perhaps, in the cultiva- 
tion of art and science than in the progress of reli- 
gion, was far from being prepared for this great 
revolt from the authority of Rome. He had achieved 
a glorious victory for the papacy in the removal of 
the Pragmatic Sanction which was yielded by Fran- 
cis T. in 1616. Four years after this apparent tri- 
umph, he confidently entered the lists against Mar- 
tin Luther, who had boldly published ninety-five 
theses, condemning the sale of indulgences as con- 
trary to reason and Scripture. The haughty pontiff 
miscalculated the strength of this obscure Augusti- 
nian friar. Vainly imagining that he could crush 
him by the slightest exertion of papal power, Leo 
issued a bull condemning the theses of Luther as 
heretical and impious. The intrepid reformer at 
once declared open war against the papacy, by ap- 
pealing to a general council, and burning the bull of 
oxoommun cation in presence of a \ast multitude at 
Wittemberg. Not contonted witli setting the reign- 
ing Pope at defiance, Luther collected from the 
Canon Law some of the most remat kable enact- 
ments bearing on the plenitude of the papal power, 
as well as the subordination of all secular jurisdic- 
tion to the authority of the holy see ; he published 
these with a Commentary, showing the impiety of 
such tenets, and their evident tendency to subvert 
all civil governments. The result was, that in Ger- 
many Luther soon counted among his warn sup- 
porters princes as well as thoir subjects. In Swit- 
zerland also reformed principles, by the labours of 
Zwingli and CEcolampadius, made rapid progress. 
But in England the most severe blow was inflicted 
upon the authority of the papacy. Ilonry VIII., 
uritated by Pope Clement's opposition to his divorce, 
proclaimed himself head of the English Church, and 
abolished the authority of the Pope throughout 
his dominions. Several kingdoms of Europe threw 
off their allegiance to the Pope, and abolished his 
jurisdiction within tlieir territories. “ The defec- 
tion," says Dr. Robertson, in his ( History of 
Charles V.' 44 of so many opulent and powerful king- 
doms from the papal see, was a fatal blow to its 
grandeur and power. It abridged the dominions of 
the popes in extent, it diminished their revenues, 
and left them fewer rewards to bestow on the eccle- 
siastics of various denominations, attached to them 
by vows of obedience as well as by ties of interest, 
and whom they employed as instruments to estab- 
lish or support their usurpations in every part of 
Europe. The countries, too, which now disclaimed 
tlieir authority, were those which formerly bad been 
most devoted to it. The empire of superstition 
differs from every other species of dominion ; Its 
power is often greatest, and most implicitly obeyed 
In the provinces most remote from the seat Of goer* 
eminent ; while such as are situated nearer to that* 
are more apt to discern the artifices by which it ie 


upheld, or the impostures on which it is founded 
The personal frailties or vices of the popes, the 
errors as well as corruption of their administration, 
the ambition, venality, and deceit which reigned in 
their courts, fell immediately under the observation 
of the Italians, and oould not fail of diminishing tliat 
respect which begets submission. But in Germany, 
England, and the more remote parts of Europe, 
these were either altogether unknown, or being only 
known by report, made a slighter impression. Ven- 
eration for the papal dignity increased accordingly 
in these countries in proportion to their distance 
from Rome; and that veneration, added to their 
gross ignorance, rendered them equally credulous 
and passive. In tracing the progress of the papal 
domination, the boldest and most successful instan- 
ces of encroachment are to be found in Germany and 
other countries distant from Italy. In these its im 
positions were hea\iest,and its exactions the most 
rapacious ; so that in estimating the diminution of 
power which the court of Rome Buffered in conse- 
quence of the Reformation, not only the number but 
the character of the people who revolted, not only 
the great extent of territory, but the extraordinary 
obsequiousness of the subjects which it lost, must 
be taken in the account. 

Thus did the Church of Rome suffer a se\erc 
shock at the Reformation, not only in her spiritual, 
but also in her civil power and influence. In the 
midst of this eventful crisis in her history, however, 
arose the order of the Jesuits (which see), a society 
of sealous and energetic Romanists, who devoted 
themselves with indefatigable diligence to revive the 
decayed influence of the church, and to win back 
Protestant heietics into the true fold. But how- 
ever much the church was indebted to the Jesuits 
for her defence in the time of need, the occurrence 
of the Reformation rendered the cry for internal 
reform imperative and irresistible. The council of 
Trent, accordingly, was convened by Paul III. with 
the avowed design of exterminating heretics, and 
securing definitively the internal unity of the church. 
The canons of the council were accepted uncon- 
ditionally by some of the Romish countries, while 
certain reservations were made by others, and in the 
case of France, only those of them were adopted 
which referred to doctrines. 

No event, indeed, has ever occurred in the histoiy 
of the papacy which has more effectually wea ken ed 
the temporal power of the popes than the greet Re- 
formation of the slUeenth century. After that revo- 
lution in ecclesiastical afihirs, the popea were not 
long in feeling that their cause could ill dispense 
wi^Lthe favour of kings* and to secure this they con- 
trived to bestow huge subsidies upon them, thus ren- 
dering it a source iff wealth to sustain the papacy. In 
most of the principal cities, also, the popes sought 
to preserve their fanfinenee by establishing nuncios 
invested with high plenipotentiary powers. The 
GaUtoan Cherish atone kept aloof from these agevufiafc 
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The papacj now began to feel th«2 all hope of 
subjecting the woild to its control must be surren- 
dered ; It gradually dwindled down to a small Italian 
principality. And yet, unwilling to part with the 
vast claims which it had so long been accustomed 
to put forth, h continued to urge its proud but 
ineffectual demands upon the Roman Catholic states 
of Europe. In France, more especially, the extra- 
vagant pretensions of the popes were almost disre- 
garded, and during the long and brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV. the Gallican Church boldly continued 
to assert its independence of the see of Rome. Long 
did the Jesuits struggle, not only to overthrow the 
Jansenists in France, but to bring the whole Galil- 
ean Church into implicit submission to the Pope. In 
the first object they succeeded to a great extent at 
least, but in the second they utterly failed. The 
Frenoh Revolution inflicted a heavy blow upon the 
power of the papaqr, not in France alone, but 
throughout all Europe, and though the return of the 
liourbonB to the throne, and the restoration of quiet 
to the country, gave an apparent revival to the in- 
fluence of the popes, that influence, in political mat- 
ters, has been directly limited to the small Italian 
government over which they rule ; and even there, 
so unpopular is papal sovereignty, that only a few 
years have passed away since the reigning Pope, 
Pius IX., was compelled to flee in disguise fiom 
Rome, and to seek a temporary asylum in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Naples. Under the joint pro- 
tection of France and Austria he was restored to his 
throne, where he is enabled to maintain his seat 
solely by their united support. The day, however, 
is evidently not far distant when the Pope shall be 
wholly divested of his temporal authority, and the 
papacy shall cease to exist as a political power in 
Europe. 

PAPiEUS, a Scythian surname of Zeus. 

PAPAS, a name given to the secular clergy in 
the Greek Church (which see). > * 

PAPELLARDS, a term applied to a class of 
Fietists in the thirteenth century. Neander consi- 
ders it as denoting etymologically persons wholly 
devoted to the popes, the parsons, the clergy* They 
were most directly opposed to the men of the world. 
To this body Louis IX., king of France, was consi- 
dered to belong, and their ascetic habits were keenly 
opposed in the writings of William St. Amour. 

PAPHIA, a surname of ApkrodiU derived from a 
temple In honour of this goddess at Paphos in Cy- 
prus. * * 

PAPISTS, a name frequently applied by Pro- 
fgetants to Roman Catholics, in oqnseqtieOoe of their 
acknowledgment of the Pope as the heed oMhelr 
church. The tenth article of the creed! of Pope 
Pins IV. runs in these terms : “ I premise true ote- 
dfance to the bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
prince of dm apostles, and vicar of Jesus Christ* 
And the Jimmy Catechism teaches, that “He who 
iaot in due connection end subordination to the i 


Pope and general councils, most needs be dead, and 
cannot be accounted a member of the church.*’ The 
terra pqptto, however, is mm strictly applicable to 
those members of the Church of Rome who admit 
the infallibility of the Pope, and the fulness of power 
as being vested in him alone independently alto- 
gether of general councils. This view is held by a 
large portion of the Romish Church, but is strenu- 
ously resisted by all who hold Gallican and Jansen- 
ist principles, including a considerable bod/ of Ro- 
manists both in England and Frauco. See Rome 
(Church op). 

PA l* P ATI, the New-Year’s day festival among 
the Parsers (which soe). This day is celebrated hi 
honour of Yexdegird, the last king of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persian monarchs, who was dethroned 
by Caliph Omar about A. d. 640. The ancient Per- 
sians reckoned a new era from the accession of each 
successive monarch, and as Yocdegird had no suc- 
cessor, the date of his accession to the throne has 
been brought down to the piesent time, making the 
current year (1659) tho >ear 1219 of the Parsec 
chronology. On tho Pajipati the Parseea rise early, 
and either say their prayers at home or repair to 
the fire temples, where a large congregation is assem- 
bled. After prayers they visit their friends and re- 
lations, when the Hamrm-i-jour^ or joining of hands, 
1 b performed. The rest of the day is spent in feast- 
ing and rejoicing till a lAte hour at night. It is cus- 
tomary on this day to give alms to the poor, and 
new suits of clothes to the servants. 

PAPREMIS, the god of war among the ancient 
Egyptians, who was worshipped under the figure of 
the hippopotamus. At Heliopolis, and at Butos, 
sacrifices are said to have been o fife rod to this deity, 
and at PApremis, which was called after him, there 
was a fcsthal celebrated every year in honour of 
him. 

PAHABAPTISMATA, baptisms in private 
houses or conventicles, which are frequently con- 
demned in the canons of ancient councils under this 
name. 

PAKABOLANI, a name applied among the an- 
cient Romans to those who hired themselves out to 
fight with wild beasts in the public amphitheatres. 
Hence the word came to be sometimes used in re- 
ference to the early Christians, who, in the days of 
persecution, were in some cases compelled to enter 
the arena and fight with wild beasts as a public 
spectacle for the amusement of the lieathen. To 
this custom the Apostle Paul alludes in 1 Cor. xv. 
32, when he says, “ If afrer the manner of men 1 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus." 

PARABOLANI, an order of officers In the in- 
dent Christian Church, whose office it was to attend 
upon the sick, and to take care of their bodies In 
time of their weakness. At Alexandria they were 
incorporated into a society to the number of 600 or 
600 , to be chosen a| the discretion of the bishop 
of the place under whose government end dbeetho 
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they were, according to a law laid down by the Em- 
peror Theodosius the younger, A. d. 415. We find 
no mention of the office before the fifth century, and 
yet it is then referred to as a standing and settled 
office in the church. Nor was it limited to the 
church of Alexandria, but is mentioned also as exist- 
ing in the church of Ephesus in A. D. 449. The 
Parabolani derived their name from the circum- 
stance that they exposed their lives to dangers in 
in tendance upon the sick in all infectious and pesti- 
lential distempers. It would appear tliat the civil 
government of Rome looked upon them at a formi- 
dable body of men, and, therefore, laid down laws 
strictly limiting them to their proper duties; 

PARABRAHMA, a term often used to denote 
Braiim (which see), the supreme divinity of the Hin- 
dus. 

PARACLETE, a word used in John xiv. 16 and 
26 ; xv. 26 ; and xvi. 7, where it is applied to the 
Ifoly Spirit. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists among the learnt d as to the proper significa- 
tion of the original word ; some supposing tliat the 
term Paraclete is employed to denote tho Spirit's 
office as Comforter, while others believe that the 
name strictly signifies an advocate. The groat Per- 
sian heresiarch Maui or Manes, from whom the Mani- 
cheans derived their name, claimed to be the promised 
Paraclete or Comforter. The samo pretensions were 
put forth by Mohammed, and the Islamite doctors 
assert that the Christians are chargeable with a wil- 
ful perversion of the texts in the Gospel according to 
John, inasmuch as they have substituted Paradetos , 
a Comforter, for tho word Peridutoa t Most Famous, 
which has the same signification as the name Mo- 
hammed. Such a charge is absurd in the extreme. 

PARADISE, a word used in the New Testament 
to donoto the state of the souls of believers between 
death and the resurrection. The Apostle Paul de- 
scribes himself in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, as having enjoyed 
a foretaste of the blessedness of this state. The 
Jewish Rabbis teach that Paradise is twofold ; one 
in heaven and another here below upon earth. They 
aro said to be separated by an upright pillar, called 
the strength of the hill of Zion. By this pillar on 
every Sabbath aud festival the righteous climb up 
and feed thomselves with a glance of the Divine 
Mqjesty, and at the end of the Sabbath or festival 
they slide down and return to the lower Paradise. 
Access to the upper Paradise is represented as not 
enjoyed by the righteous immediately after death, 
but they must first pass a kind of noviciate in the 
lower Paradise. Even when admitted into the up- ’ 
per Paradise, the righteous are alleged to be in the 
habit of revisiting this lower world. Both In the 
upper and the lower Paradise there are said t ob* 
seven apartments or dwellings for the righteous* 
A certain Rabbi affirms that he sought all over 
Paradise, and he found therein seven houses Or 
dwellings ; and each house was twelve timse ten thou- 
sand miles long, and as many miles in Width, 


The Paradise of the Mohammedans is wholly sen 
sual in its diaracter, consisting, to adopt the Ian 
guage of Mr. Macbride, in his 4 Mohammedan Reli- 
gion Explained,' “ of gardens through which rivers 
flow abounding with palm-trees aud pomegranates, 
where the believers will taste of whatever fruit they 
desire, which they may gather from the branches 
which will bend towards them while reclining not 
only under the shade, but on silk couches, them- 
selves clothed in green silk and brocades, and adorn- 
ed with bracelets of gold and peArl. They are to 
drink of the liquor forbidden in this life, but this 
wine will never intoxicate or make the head ache ; 
it will be sealed not with clay, but with musk, and 
diluted with water from the spring Tasnim, and 
this shall be served to them in cups of silver by 
beautiful youths. But their highest enjoyment will 
be derived from the company of damsels created for 
the purpose out of pure musk, called Houris, from 
the brightness of their eyes. Such will be the per- 
petual sensual enjoyments of all who are admitted 
into Paradise ; but for those who have attained the 
highest degree of excellence it is said, in language 
borrowed from the genuine Scriptures, that for them 
are prepared, in addition, such joys as eye has not 
Been nor ear heard, nor has entered into the heart ot 
man to conceive. This addition is said to be the 
beatific vision, and many of the more respectable 
Moslems endeavour to explain away and spirit ualixe 
the sensual delight*, of their prophet's Paradise; 
Afgazali considers the attempt heretical, and Mo- 
hammed himself seems to have intended his words 
to have been taken literally. It is still the common 
faith of his people ; and we read, in an early native 
history of the conquest of Syria, of a voluntary mar- 
tyr, who, longing after these joys, charged the Chris- 
tian troops, and made havock till struck through 
with a javelin, he exclaimed, * Methinks I see look- 
ing upon me the houris, the sight of one of whom, 
would cause all men to die of love ; and one with 
au handkerchief of green silk and a cup made of 
precious stones, beckons me, and calls me, <* Come 
hither quickly, for I love thee.”’ Such was the 
spirit tliat led tho first Moslems to victory, and it h 
still the popular belief.” It is a dispute among the 
Mohammedans whether Paradise be now in exist- 
ence, or is as yet uncreated. The more orthodox, 
however, adhere to the former opinion. See Hip&s, 
Heaven. 

PARAFRENARII, the coachmen of the higher 
clergy in the ancient Christian Church. they had 
also the care of their stables and horses. they were 
•fisnetimee reckoned among tbe number of the clergy, 
bufcfl# an inferior order. 

PARAMAHANSAS, s species of Scm^m or 
Hindu ascetics, and, Meed, the most eminent of the 
fttar gradations, bring SdWy occupied with the in 
veatigatioo ofHrafe, and equally indifferent to plea- 
sure, insensible to Mat or cold, and incapable of 
satiety or wink I* Accordance with this definit ion 
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individuals are sometimes found who pretend to 
liave reached this degree of perfection, and in token 
of it they go naked, never speak, and never indicate 
any natural want. They are fed by attendants, as 
if unable to feed themselves. They are usually 
classed among the Scdca ascetics, but Professor H. 
H. Wilson doubts the accuracy of the classification. 

PARAMANDYAS, a portion of the dress of 
Cahyers or Greek monks. It consists of a piece of 
black cloth sewed to the lining of their caps, and 
hauging down upon their shoulders. 

F ARAM ATS, a Budhist sect which arose in the 
beginning of the present century at Ava. They re- 
spect only the Abhidharmma, and reject the other 
sacred books. Kosan, the founder of the sect, with 
about fifty of liis followers, were put to death by 
order of the king. 

PARAMONARIOS, an inferior officer belonging 
to the ancient Christian Church, referred to in the 
canons of the cqpatil of Chalcedon. Translators 
and critics differ as to the meaning of (he word. 
Some of the more ancient writers consider it as equi- 
valent to the Mansionauius or Obtiakius (which 
see). More modem critics, again, explain it by vilr 
Xcus, or steward of the lands. 

PARANYMPH, a term used in ancient Greece 
to denote one of the friends or i elationB of a bride- 
groom who attended the bridegroom on the occasion 
of his marriage. Among the Jews there were two 
Paranympla, one a relative of the bridegroom, and 
the other of the bride. The first was called his com- 
panion, and the other her conductor. Their busi- 
ness was to attend upon the parties at the marriage 
ceremony. 

PARASCEUE, the day before our Saviour’s pas- 
sion. It is called by the council of Laodicea the 
fifth day of the great and solemn week, when such 
as were to be baptised, having learnt their creed, 
were to repeat it before the bishop or presbyters in 
the church. This was the only day for ^several ages 
that ever the oreed was publicly repeated in the 
Greek churches. It is called also Holy Thursday, 
or Maundy Thursday (which see), and is observed 
with great pomp in the Romish Church. 

PARASCHIOTH. It was the custom among the 
Jews to have the whole Law or Five Books of 
Moses read over in the synagogues in the course of 
every year. Hence for the sake of convenience the 
Law was divided into fifty-four sections or Paras - 
as nearly equal in lengtbju possible. These 
were appointed to he read jyrioseerion, one every 
week till the whole was gonjfaer. They were made 
fifty-four in number, became the lopgpsi; years con- 
sisted of that number of weeks, and it dte drought 
destaU* that no Sabbath, in soak a ease, should be 



deriraW* that no Sabbath, in such a ease, Should be 
left without its particular portion ; bet a* common 
rape were shorter, certain shorter sections were 
so as to make one out of two in 
oad^io bring the reading regularly to a. 
end eflbeyear- Jim course of reading the Paras- 


chioth in tire synagogues commenced on the first 
Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles ; or rather 
on the Sabbath before that, for on the same day that 
they finished the last course of reading, they began 
the new course, in order, as the Rabbis allege, that 
the devil might have no ground for accusing them to 
God of being weary of reading the law. 

PARASITI, assistants to certain priests among 
the ancient Greeks. Tire gods, to whose service 
parasites wore attached, wore Apollo, Heracles, the 
Anaces, and Athena of Pallenc. They were gen- 
erally elected from the most Ancient and illustrious 
families, but wlmt were the precise duties assigned 
to them it is difficult to discover. They were twelve 
in number, and received as the remuneration for 
their services a thitd part of the sacrifices offered to 
their respcctix e gods. Parasites were also appointed 
as assistants to the highest magistrates in Greece. 
Thus there were both civ il and priestly parasites. 
The torm is now generally used to denote flatterers 
or sycophants of any kind. 

PAliATORlUM, a name sometimes given to the 
Oblation auium (which see), of the Ordo Itonmnus, 
because when the otferings were received, prepara- 
tion was made out of them for the oucharist. 

PARCJE. See Fates 

PARCLOSES, screens separating chapels, espe- 
cially those at tire cast end of the aisles, from the 
body of the church. 

PARE1A, a surname of Athena , under which she 
was worshipped in IjAConiA. 

PARENTAL1A. Sec Inferl®. 

PARISH, the district assigned by law to the care 
of one minister. The word pariah was in use as early 
as the third century, but it was at that time equiva- 
lent to the term Dion si: (which sec). In primi- 
tive times the diocese of a bishop was neither more 
nor less than what is now called a parish ; and even 
when the jurisdiction of bishops had bccomo exten- 
sive, .the diocese long continued to be called tire 
parish. Afterwards the word was limited to the dis- 
trict attached to a single church over which a pres- 
byter presided, who was hence called parochus . It 
was not until the sixth century, however, that the 
term parish was employed in this sense. “The 
fourth century,” as we learn from Mr. lliddle, “ wit- 
nessed the establishment of parish < hurches in large 
towns generally ; a custom which had already pre- 
vailed in capitals, such as Rome and Alexandria ; 
the chief church of the city treing now called 4 cathe- 
dral!*,* because the bishop's seat (cathedra) was there 
—and the others 4 ccclesi® pleban®.* During this 
formation of the parochial system, the dioossao 
bishops took care that the several parish presbyter* 
should not be bishops in their own churches, hod 
measures were adopted to retain these churches in a 
state of dependence on the mother or eatheftril 
church. The diocesans, however, were often ob- 
liged to allow tire parish churches a greater degree 
of independence than they were of their own accord 
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willing to concede to them. At fi ret, the bishop 
appointed one of the cathedral clergy to officiate in 
a parish church; afterwards, presbyters were or- 
dained especially for certain churches, their ordina- 
tion and appointment being still vested in the 
bishop. When it became necessary to appoint sev- 
eral clergy to one parish, still the appointment was 
retained in the hands of the bishop ; in some places 
only permission being granted to the parishes to 
choose their own readers and choristers. The bish- 
ops also retained the right of recalling or removing 
a parish priest, and transferring him back to the body 
of cathedral clergy. Still more effectually were the 
parochial clorgy kept in a state of dependence upon 
the bishops, by regulations concerning the sphere 
of their duties. At their first origin, and throughout 
the fourth century, they were permitted only to 
preach, to instruct catechumens, and to administer 
the offices of religion to the sick and dying, but not 
to administer the sacraments, nor to excommunicate 
offenders or to absolve penitents, without special 
permission from the bishop. In the fifth century it 
had become impossible for all communicants to repair 
to the mother or cathedral church, and permission 
was granted to administer the Lord's Supper in 
parish churches, — the elements, however, having 
been previously consecrated in the cAthedral, and 
sent thence for use to the several churches. After- 
wards, the privileges of parish churches and of the 
parochial clergy were still further extended; full 
permission for the complete celebration of both sacra- 
ments was given, — the parochial clergy were autho- 
rised to pronounce the sacerdotal benediction, or to 
conduct the religious solemnity at marriages,— and i 
ft was even enacted that every parishioner should 
receive these offices at the hands of no other than 
his own minister. At the same time the parochial 
minister was qualified as penitentiarius within his 
own limits, certain cases only being reserved for the 
cognizance of the bishop. And thus the only spirit- 
ual act with respect to the laity now entirely re- 
served to the bishop was that of confirmation. These 
changes we may regard in general as having taken 
place during the sixth century ; and in this way the 
rights and powers of the parochial clergy were so far 
enlarged, that they had become, to a considerable 
extent, the representatives of the bishops in their 
own parishes. Hence it was natural that they 
should seek also to become proportionally indepen- 
dent of the bishops with regard to their incomes ; 
and this most important change in the diocesan con- 
stitution was also by degrees effected. For some 
time after the first introduction of4he parochial sys- 
tem, the revenues of a diocese continued to be re- 
garded as a whole, the distribution of which was 
subject to the bishop ; that is to say, whatever obla- 
tions or the like were made in psrish churches were 
paid into the treasury of the cathedral church, as ty* 
one heart of the body, and thence distributed among 
toe clergy after the claims of tlie bishop had been 

satisfied. This arrangement remained generally in 
force until the end of the fifth century, noumy parish 
churches having in the meantime greatly increased 
in wealth by means of bequests and donations, and 
Itaving come into the receipt of considerable obla- 
tions. At this time the payment of fees for the per 
formance of religious offices, which was at first purely 
voluntary, was elacted as a legal right or due, and 
regular tables of such fees were set up ; a practice 
against which the protests of councils appear to have 
been without effect. But in the course of the sixth 
century the revenues of the parochial cleigy came to 
be considered simply as their own, the bishops being 
obliged to relax their hold of them.” 

In England there are somewhere about 10,000 
parishes. The country, according to Camden, was 
divided into parishes by Archbishop Honorius, about 

A. d. 630. Others, again, allege the division to have 
taken place as kite as the twelfth centuvy. Each of 
the parishes in England is under the spiritual super- 
intendence of a rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, 
and the more populous parishes are subdivided into 
districts, each ecclesiastical district being under the 
cliarge of an incumbent or curate. 

In Scotland there are 963 parishes, each of which 
is bound by law to have a parish church proportion- 
ed in size to the number of inhabitants, and capable 
of accommodating two-thirds of the examinable po- 
pulation, that is of those who are above twelve years 
of age. The duty of building* and repairing a parish 
church devolves upon the heritors or proprietors, 
each being assessed for the purpose, if in a purely 
landward parish, ^according to the valued rent of his 
estate, or if in a parish portly rural, partly burghal, 
according to the real or actual rent of the properties. 

' Should the heritors fail in fulfilling their legal obli- 
gation, whether in repairing an old, or building a 
new parish church, it is the duty of the presbytery, 
on the report of competent tradesmen, to ordain the 
necessary repairs, or an Entirely new budding ; and 
this decree of the presbytery sitting in a civil capa- 
city, and issued in due form, has the force of law. 

By the law of Scotland, parish ministers are support- 
ed by a stipend or salary raised from a tax on land. 

It is raised on the principle of commuting tithes or 
teinds into a modified charge — the fifth of the pro- 
duce of the land, according to a method introduced 
in the reign of Charles I., ratified by William HI., 
and unalterably established by the treaty of Union. 

In addition to his |tipend, the pariah minister is pro- 
vided with a mantertr personage-house, a garden I 
and offices. He has a£»® a glebe consisting of four 
acres of amble land, which is Its statutory extent, 

; hut jn-® mfy cam fibs glebe ishuger, and in addition 
i there is frequently a gnu* globe sufficient for the 
support of a home and two cows. In royal burghs 
the parish ministers a re provided with manses, bat 
net in other cities and tomas. 

PAKMENIANIfirflS, a party of the sect of th* 
Dowathts (which see) in tilt fourth century, who 
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hrived tlieir name from Parmeman, a biahop of 
Carthage. 

PARNASSIDES, a name given to the Muses 
( which see) from Mount Parnassus, 

PARNETHIUS, a surname of Zeus derived from 
Mount Fames in Attica. 

PARNOPIUS, a surname of Apollo^ under which 
he was worshipped at Athens. The word indicates 
an expeller of locusts. 

PARSEES (Religion of the). This interest- 
ing race, which is found scattered over the western 
portion of Hindustan, but more especially in Bom- 
bay, is the remnant of the ancient Persians. Their 
name is derived from Xheir original country, Pars, 
which the Qreeks term Persis, and hence comeB Per- 
sia. In the middle of the seventh century the Arabs 
invaded Persia under Caliph Omar, and that once 
glorious empire passed into the hands of the bigot- 
ed and intolerant Mohammedans. The consequence 
was, that throughout the whole country the religion 
of Zoroaster, wltich was the ancient Persian faith, 
was exchanged for the faith of I slim, and the fire- 
temples were either destroyed or converted iuto 
mosques. Those who still cleaved to the religion of 
their forefathers fled to the mountainous districts of 
Khorassan, where, for about a hundred years, they 
lived in the free and undisturbed exorcise of their 
religion. At length, howevor, the Bword of the per- 
secutor overtook them even in these remote dis- 
tricts, and again they were compelled to seek safety 
in flight, a considerable number emigrating to the 
small island of Ormus, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. Here, however, they remained only a short 
time, when finding that they were still within the 
reach of their Moslem persecutors, they sought an 
asylum in Hindustan, partly concealing the true na- 
ture of their religion, and partly conforming to Hin- 
du practices and ceremonies. At length, after a 
long series of hardships, which they endured with j 
the most exemplary patience, they resolved ,to mako j 
an open profession of their ancient faiili, and, ac- 
cordingly, they built a fire-temple in Saipan, the 
Hindu rajah of the district kindly aiding them in the 
work. The temple was completed in a. x>. 721, and 
the sacred fire was kindled oil the altar. 

For tinges hundred years from the time of their land- 
ing in Saqj&n, the Fames lived in comfort and 
tranquillity; mid at the end of that period th$ir 
numbers were much increased by the emigration of 
a large body of their counfcrymmLfrom Persia, who, 
with their families, loetfedXjrifieetves in different 
parts of Western India, whjb they chiefly engaged 
fai agricultural pursuits. Bring a peaceable ind ih- 
dtmtriouapeopl^ thePaneeslived * barnwg^rith 
Hiodus,though of different and ovenep SW* 
fifths. Nothingof importance, indeed, o«aiW in 
Weft history until the begtoriutf the sixteenth 
century, when they were called upott to aid the 
i^^’rinn they lived in t*M*$ the Sggres- 
rionac f a chief teriding *t Afcmeda- 


bad. On that occasion they distinguished them- 
selves by their valour and intrepidity, contributing 
largely to the success whioh at first orowned the 
arms of the Hindus. Ultimately, however, the Mos- 
lems were victorious, and the Hindu government was 
ovetthrown. The Parsees, carrying with them the 
| sacred fire from Saxyan, now removed to the moun- 
tains of Baharout, where they remained for twolve 
years, at the end of which they directed their course 
first to Panada, and afterwards to Nowsaree, where 
they speedily rose to wealth and influence. Hers, 
however, a quarrel arose among the priests, and the 
sacred fire was secretly conveyed to Oodwara, a place 
situated thirty-two miles south of Surat, where it 
still exists, and being the oldest fire-temple in India^ 
it is held in tho highest veneration by the Parsees. 
Nowsaree is the oity of the priests, numbers of whom 
are every year sent to Bombay to act as spiritual 
instructors of their Zoroastrian fellow-worshippers. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise time at which 
the Parsees Arrived in Bombay, but in aU probabi- 
lity it was in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, somewhere about the time that the island passed 
into the hands of tho British, having been given by 
the king of Portugal as a dowry to his daughter Ca- 
tharine when she became the wife of Charles II. 
Ever since, this remarkable remnant of antiquity has 
maintained its footing in Hindustan, chiefly in Bom- 
bay and in some of the cities of Gujerat, and a few 
are also to be found in Calcutta, and other large 
cities in India, in China, and other parts of Asia. 
The census of 1851 rated the Parsees in Bombay at 
110,544, but their number is rapidly increasing. In 
Surat the Parsee population was at one time more 
numerous tluui that in Bombay, but the latter city 
being now the chief seat of trade in Western India, 
and the Parsees being generally active and enter- 
prising, have flocked thither in great numbers, leav- 
ing not more than 20,000 of their countrymen in 
Surat. The whole Parsee population, including 
6,000 Guebueb (which see) in Persia, is considered 
to amount to 150,000. 

There are two sects of Parsees in India, the Shm- 
soys and the Kudnvis, both of whom follow in all points 
the religion of Zoroaster, and differ only as to the 
precise date for the computation of the era of Yes- 
degird, the last king of the ancient Persian monarchy* 
'The only practical disadvantage which arises from 
this chronological dispute is, that there is a month’s 
I difference between them in the time at which they 
observe their festivals. The Kudmls are few in 
number, but several of the most wealthy and in* 
fiuential nf the Parsees belong to this sect. About 
i thirty years ago a keen discussion, known among the 
Parsees by the name of the Kubeesa controversy, 
was carried on in Bombay, and though argued with 
the greatest earnestness and acrimony on both sides, 
the contested point in regard to the era of Yeade- 
gird has not yet been satisfactorily settled. The 
difference was first <$served about 200 yearn ago. 
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when a learned Zoroostrian, named Jamaap, came 
from Persia to Surat ; and while engaged in instruct- 
ing the Mobcds or Parsec priests, he discovered that 
there was a difference of one full month in the calcu- 
lation of time between the Zoroastrians of India and 
those of Persia. It was not, however, till 174G that 
any groat importance was attached to this chronolo- 
gical difference. In that year, however, the Kudm 
sect was formed, its distinguishing tenet being an 
adherence to the chronological view imported by 
Jamosp from Persia, while the great mass of the Far- 
sees in India still retained their former mode of cal* 
eolation. At first sight this might appear a matter 
of too small importance to give rise to a theological 
dispute 9 but it must be borne in mind, that when a 
Parsee prays, he must repeat the year, mouth, and 
day on which he offers his petition, and this circum- 
stance leads to an observable difference between the 
prayer of a Kudmi and that of a Shensoy , and the 
flame difference of course exists in the celebration of 
the festivals which are common to both sects. 

The Parsees are distinguished from the Hindus 
among whom they reside by several customs pecu- 
liar to themselves. When a child is about to be 
born, the mother is conveyed to the ground flooi the 
bouse, where she must remain for forty days, at the 
end of which she undergoes purification before again 
mingling with the family. Five days after the child 
is bom an astrologer is called in to cast its nativity ; 
and all the relatives assemble to hear what is to be 
the future fortuno of the babe, and what influence it 
is to oxert upon its parents aud family. Till the 
child is six years old its dress consists of a single 
garment called the Jubhla , a kind of loose shirt, which 
extends from the neck to the ankles, and the head 
is covered with a skull-cap. When it lias reached 
the age of six rears and three months, the investi- 
ture of the child with the sudra and kusti takes 
place, by which it is solemnly initiated into the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster. The ceremony commences with 
cortain purifications, and tho child being seated be- 
fore the high-priest, after a benedictiou has been 
pronounced, the emblematic garments aro put on. 
The sudra is made of linen, and the kusti is a thin 
woollen cord, consisting of sevonty-two threads, re- 
presenting the seventy-two chapters of the Isashnl, 
a sacred book of the Parsees. This cord is passed 
round the waist three times, and tied with four knots, 
while a kind of hymn is sung. At the first knot the 
person says, “ There is only one God, and no other 
is to be compared with him at the second, u The 
religion given hyZwiosht is true;” at the third, a 4Rr- 
tosht is the true Prophet, and he derived hit mission 
from God and the fourth and last, « Perform good 
actions, and abstain from evil ones.” 

The following interesting account of a marriage 
ceremony among the Parsees is given bf Doaabhoy 
Frances, in a work just published, entitled, 1 The 
Parsees : Their History, Manners, Customs, and Re- 
ligion: “About sunset the whole of the bride* 


groom’s party, both males and females, repair in pro- 
cession to the house of the bride. The procession Is 
headed by a European or native band of music, ac- 
cording to the means of the parties ; the bridegroom, 
accompanied by the dustoors , then follow, after whom 
walk the male portion of the assembly, the female 
company bringing up the rear of the procession. 
When the whole of this party is accommodated at 
the bride’s quarters, the nuptial ceremony is com* 
menced soon after sunset. It generally takes place 
in a hall or spacious room on the ground-floor of the 
house, where a gaUcha or carpet is spread. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated dose to each other 
on ornamented chairs, and facing them stand the 
dustoors or priests, who repeat the nuptial benedic- 
tion first in the Zend and then in the Sanscrit, of 
which the following is a short abstract,— 4 Know ye, 
that both of you have liked each other, and are 
therefore thus united. Look not with impious eye 
on other people, but always make it your study to 
love, honour, and cheribh each other as long as both 
of you remain in this world. May quarrels never 
arise between you, and may your fondness for each 
other increase day by day. May you both leam to 
adhere to truth, And be always pure in your thoughts 
as well as actions, and always try to please the 
Almighty, who is a lover of truth and righteousness. 
Slum evil company, abstain from avarice, envy, and 
prido, for that is the road to destruction. Thiuk not 
of other men’s property, but try industriously, aud 
without any dishonest means, to improve your own. 
Cultivate friendship between yourselves, and with 
your neighbours, and among those who are known 
to be good people. Hold out a helping hand to the 
needy and poor. Always respect your parents, as 
that is one of the first duties enjoined upon you. 
May success crown all your efforts. May you be 
blessed with children and grandchildren. May you 
always try to exAlt the glory of the religion of Zo- 
roaster, and may the blessings of the Almighty de- 
scend upon you.' 

“ The concluding ceremony of washing the toes of 
the bridegroom’s feet with milk, and rubbing bis 
face with his bride’s cholee, as well as other triviali- 
ties, need not be mentioned here, ss they are not 
enjoined by the Parsee religion, but are mere 1 grafts 
of Hindooism.’ When the above ceremonies are 
nearly concluded, bouquets of roses, or other beauti- 
ftd and fragrant flowers, and little triangular packets 
of jps* sopors^ aklnd of leaf and betel-nut, pre- 
fes^gflde^areo^tinited to each member of the 
company. Rose-wateq^rom a golden or silver goo 
Idbdcms s, to atoo showered upon the persons of the 
jgMttfc ISie signal to then given for ihf bridegroom 
aadms party to retire to their quarters.” 

The feet work of the Parsees, wherever they set- 
tie, to tooocstructatooh, which they mb Dokhma* 
or tower* of sitottttkfor the reception of their dead. 
St to erected in $ solitary plaos, and generally on * 
mountain. The bo^ pieced on an iron bier to there 
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exposed to tlto fowl* of tin* air, ainl when they have 
•tripped off the flesh, the bones fall throngh an iron 
grating into a pit beneath, from which they are after- 
wards removed into a subterranean passage con- 
structed on purpose. 

The frith of the Pantees is that of Zoroaster, as 
eontained in the sacred books called the Aresta 
( which see), which originally extended to no fewer 
titan twenty-one volumes, the greater number of 
which, however, are lost, having been destroyed, as 
is supposed, either during the imasion of Persia by 
Alexander the Great, or immediately after the con- 
quest of that country by the Mohammedans. Those 
which are still in the possession of the Parsees arc 
the Vandidad, Yagna t or IsashnS, and Vvtpard. 
These three together are called Vandidad Sade, an 
edition of which was published by Professor Wcs- 
tergard of Copenhagen, in the Zend character, in the 
year 1854. The entire structure of the Zend Abasia 
rests on three important precepts expressed by three 
significant terms, Romutt , ffookht and Vurusti, 
meaning purity of speech, purity of -action, and 
purity of thought. The Parsees are generally charged 
with idolatry, worshipping not merely the good and 
evil deities, under the name of Ormnad and Akriman, 
but almost evety object that Is named in heaven or 
on earth. Thus Dr. Wilson, who lias many years 
laboured as a missionary in Bombay, remarks, in 
speaking of the Parsee : “ He at one moment calls 
upon Onousdy at the next upon his own ghost ; at 
one moment on an archangel, at the next on a sturdy 
bull ; at one time on the brilliant sun, the next on a 
biasing fire ; at one moment on a lofty and stupen- 
dous mountain, the next on a darksome cave ; at one 
moment on the ocean, at the next on a well or 
spring.” In reply to all such charges, Doaabhoy Pram- 
; ee, in the work from which we ha\ e already quoted, 
remarks, “ The charge of fire, sun, water, and air 
worship has, however, been brought Against the 
Parsees by those not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Zoroastrian faith to form a just opinion. The Par- 
sees themselves repel the charge with indignation. 
Ask a Parsee whether he is a worshipper of the sun 
or Are, and he will emphatically answer-— No !, This 
deekration itself, coming from one whose own reli- 
gion Ss Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical. God, according to Par- 
see frith, is the emblem of glory, refulgence, and 
light, and in this view, a Partee, while engaged in 
prayer, is directed to stand befbry)k fire, or to direct 
We free towards the son an iWfleit proper symbols 
of the Almighty. 9 

*»AH Eastern historians have ackwmWged that 
the Perrians from the most early time were 
ttarii but worshipped one God the Greater Of the 
worid* under the symbol of fire, and soohfi also the 
pto^^ pneriee among their descendants fas India* 
Bombay** pifesent there are these fira-tom- 
pies tor > WiwoSdT The first of these was 
.Sotted ft the lift year of Yesdegird, 1180 of the 


Christian era, by a wealthy Parsee named Dadysett. 
The second was built about the year 1830, at the 
expense of the late Horrauqjee Bomonjee, Esq. ; and 
the third one was erected by the late Franyee Cow- 
asjee, Esq., in the year 1844, at the cost of 225,000. 
Speaking of fire-worship, Dean Prideanx says, that 
“ they,” that is, the ancient Persians, “ abominating 
all images, worshipped God only by fire;” and Sir 
William Ousolcy to the same effect affirms, “ I shall 
here express my firm belief that the first Persian 
altars blazed in honour of God alone ; as likewise, 
that the present disciples of Zurtosht, both in India 
And the mother country, Iran or Persia, have no other 
object when they render to fire a semblance of vener- 
ation.” 

Forbes, in lus 1 Omental Memoirs,’ thus states tho 
view which he is disposed to take of the SAcred fires 
of the Parsees : “ These fires,” says ho, 14 are attend- 
ed day and night by the Andiaroos or priests, and 
are never permitted to expire. They are preserved 
in a large chafing-dish, caiufully supplied with fuel, 
perfumed by a small quantity of sandal-wood or 
other aromatics. Tho vulgar and illit ciate worship 
this sacred flame, as also the sun, moon, and stars, 
without regard to the invisible Cieator; but the 
learned and judicious adore only the Almighty 
Fountaiu of Light, tho author and disposor of all 
things, under the s) ml>ol of fire. Zoroaster and the 
ancient magi, whose memories they revere, and 
whose works they are said to preserve, never taught 
them to consider the sun as anything more than a 
creature of tho great Croat or of the universe : they 
wore to revere it as His best and faiiest imago, and 
for the numberless blessings it diffuses on tho earth. 
The sacred flame was intended only as a perpetual 
monitor to pieserve their purity, of which this ele- 
ment is so expressive a symbol. But superstition 
and fable have, through a lapse of ages, corrupted 
the stream of tho religious system which in its 
source was pure and sublime.” Niebuhr, also, holds 
a similar opinion in reference to this interesting peo- 
ple : “ The Parsees, followers of Zerdust, or Zoroas- 
ter, adore one God only, Eternal and Almighty. 
They pay, however, a certain worship to the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and to fire, as visible images of 
the invisible Divinity. Their veneration for tho ele- 
ment of fire induces them to keep a sacred fire con- 
stantly burning, which they feed with odoriferoua 
wood, both in the temples and in tho houses of pri- 
vate persons who are in easy circumstances.” 

The Parsees, having so long mingled with the 
Hindus, naturally adopted many of their customs and 
practices wliich for centuries they have continued 
to observe, and though the punchayet , or legal council 
of the Parsees, about twenty five yearn ago endea- 
voured to discourage and even to root out all stscit 
ceremonies and practices as bad crept into their reli- 
gion since they first settled in Hindustan, their at- 
tempts were wholly unsuccessful. Bo recently how- 
ever, as 1852 steps have been taken tor the ftceom 
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plishment of the same desirable object, whieh ere move 
likely to bring about the restoration of the Zoroaa- 
trian religion to its pristine purity. In that year an 
association was formed at Bombay, called the “ Rah* 
numaf Mazdiasna,” or Religious Reform Association, 
composed of many wealthy and influential Parsees, 
along with a number of intelligent and well educated 
young men. The labours of this society have been 
productive of considerable improvement in the social 
condition of the Parsees. The state of the priest- 
hood calls for some change in that body. Many of 
them are so ignorant that they do not understand 
their liturgical works, though they regularly recite 
the required portions from memory. The office of 
the priesthood is hereditary, the son of a priest being 
also a priest, unless he chooses to follow some other 
profession ; but a layman cannot be a priest. That 
the priests may be incited to study the sacred books, 
an institution nas been established called the “ Mulla 
Piroz Mudrissa,” in which they are taught the Zend, 
Pehlvi, and Persian languages. On the whole, the 
Parsee community in India appears to be rapidly 
imbibing European customs and opinions, and rising 
steadily in influence and importance. 

PARSON, a term which properly de otes the rec- 
tor of a parish church, as representing the church, 
and regarded as sustaining the person thereof in an 
action at law. The word, however, is generally used 
in ordinary language to denote any mimater of the 
Church of England. 

PARSONAGE, the residence of a parson. 

FARTHENIA, a surname of Artemis and also of 
Hera. 

PARTIIENOS (Gr. a virgin), a surname of 
Athena at Athens, where the Parthenon was dedi- 
cated to her. 

PARTICULAR BAPTISTS. See Baptists. 

PARTICULAR REDEMPTION. See Re- 
demption. 

PARTICULARISTS, a name sometimes applied 
to Calvinists (which see), because they bold the 
doctrine of particular redemption, and a limited atone- 
ment. 

PARVATI, one of the names given in Hindu my- 
thology to the consort of Shiva . She was worship- 
ped as the universal mother, and the principle of 
fertility. She is also considered as the goddess of 
the moon. In consequence of her remarkable vic- 
tory over the giant Dttrgtf, she was -honoured as a 
heroine with the name of Doboa (which See), and 
in this form her annual festival is most extensively 
celebrated in Eastern India. By the worshipper* of 
Shiva, the personified energy of the diving nature la 
termed PdrvaH , or Dusrgd> and the Tm> 

trae assume the form of a dialogue between fflhi 
and his bride in one of her many forms, but mostly 
as Uma and Pdrvati, in which the goddess questions 
the god as to the mode of performing various 
monies, and the prayers and incantations to be used 
ji them. These the god explains at length* and Wi- 


der solemn cautions that they bivalve a great mys- 
tery, on no account to be divulged to the p ofene. 

PABVISE, the name applied in England to die 
small room which is generally situated over the porch 
of a church, and which is used either as the resi- 
dence of a chantry priest, or as a record room or 
sohool. 

PASAGII, or Pasaoiki, a sect which arose in 
Lombardy towards the close of the twelfth century, 
springing out of a mixture of Judaism and Chris- * 
tianity, occasioned, perhaps, by the conquest of Je- 
rusalem. This sect held the absolute obligation of 
the Old Testament upon Christians in opposition to 
the ManicheanSy who maintained only the authority 
of the New Testament. Hence they literally prac- 
tised the rites of the Jewish law, with the exception 
of sacrifices, which ceased to be offered at the destruc- 
tion of the temple of Jerusalem. They revived 
also the Ebionite and Arian doctrines on the subject 
of the Person of Christ, maintaining that he was not 
equal, but subordinate to the Father, and, indeed, 
merely the highest of the creatures of God. “ The 
name of this sect,” says Neander, “ reminds one of 
the word pasagium (passage), which signifies a tour, 
and was very commonly employed to denote pil- 
grimages to the East, to the holy sepulchre, — cru- 
sades. May not this word, then, be regarded as an 
index, pointing to the origin of the sect as one that 
came from the East, intimating that it grew out of 
the intercourse with Palestine ? May we not sup- 
pose that from veiy ancient times a party of Judaic- 
ing Christians had survived, of which this sect must 
be regarded as an offshoot ? The way in which they 
expressed themselves concerning Christ as being the 
firstborn of creation, would point also, more directly, 
at the connection of their doctrine with some older 
Jewish theology, than at that later purely West- 
ern origin.” 

PASCH, a term sometimes used to denote the 
festival of Easter (which see). 

PASCHA. See Passover. 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSY. See Easter. 

PASCHAL SOLEMNITY, the week preceding, 
and the week following, Easter . 

PASCHAL TAPER, a taper need in the Roman 
! Catholic Church at the time of Easter. It Is lighted 
from the hciyftre, and receives its benediction by the 
priest's putting five grains of incense In the fern ot 
a croes into the taper. This blessed taper most re- 
main on the Go^d side of the altar from Ehster- 
eve to AeeoBrion-dabfcg 

PASCH AL TBRirflWh a noma given some- 
ttom to c fe y . * 

WpmWtmm A* who arise in the 
jwrisd in which there It no enpmme Budko, and dis- 
: #ver ittoktatyrtt* vmy to Nfruufeo, hut are una- 
ble 1 0 teach ft to other*. If alms be given to a 
JW fefl a it produces merit greater by o»e hun- 
dred times than when given to a rahak The pecu- 
liarities of the Pasbfiut tto are thus detailed bf 
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Mr. Spates Hant^ in hi* * Eastern Monaohisra :* 
u He has attained the high state of privilege that he 
• tfoye, by hie own unaided exertions, as he has load 
no teacher, no one to instruct him ; he is called pra- 
tydka, severed or separated, and is solitary, alone, 
Eke the unicorn ; thus his mind is light, pure, free 
towards the Pfcsd-Budhaship ; but dull, heavy, bound, 
towards the state of the supreme Budltas ; ho has 
learnt that which belongs to his order, but he under- 
stands not the five kinds of knowledge that are per- 
ceived by the supreme Budhas and by no other be- 
ing ; he knows not the tlioughts of others ; he has 
not the power to see all things, nor to know all 
things ; in these respects his mind is heavy. Thus 
a man, whether by day or night, arrives at the 
brink of a small stream, into which he descends 
without fear, in order tliat he may pass to the other 
side. But at another time he comes to a river 
that is deep and broad ; there are no stepping-stones 
by which he can cross ; he cannot see to the oppo- 
site bank ; it is like the ocean ; in consequence of 
these obstacles he is afraid to venture into tlie water, 
he cannot cross the stream. In the same way the 
Pasd-Budhais free as to that which is connected with 
his own order, but bound as to all that is peculiar to 
the supreme Budhas. 1 ’ 

PASIPIIAE, a goddess worshipped among the 
ancient Greeks at Thallium in Laconia. She was 
believed to give supernatural revelations or oracular 
responses in dreams to those who Blept in her temple. 

PASFFHEA, one of the Graces (which see), 
among the ancient Greeks. 

PASSALORYNCHITES, a branch of the Mon- 
tanists (which see), who are said to liave observed 
a perpetual silence, and hence their enemies repre- 
sented them as keeping their finger constantly upon 
their mouth, not daring to open it even to say their 
prayers, grounding this practice, as was alleged, on 
Ps. cxli. 3, u Set a watch, 0 I^ord, before my mouth ; 
keep the door of my lips.” This sect appealed first 
in the second century, and Jerome states, that even 
in his time he found some of them in Galatia as he 
travelled to Ancyra. 

PASSING BELL, the bell which in former times 
was tolled when any person was dying, or passing 
out of this Ufa. It iatolled in England at the burial 
of any parishioner, the practice being enjoined in 
the sixth canon of the Church of England. See 
Bello, 

PASSION DAY. See Goon Fuday* 

PASSION WEEK, the Easter, 

ee called Bom oar Lord's pafRoo or iofiWogs on 
the eras. It was called mrnkmto I (tipWMAft- 
Maojca (which see), or the Great Week, and »apy 
Ckl^iii weteiMunkoi^ to lhst rawfcmort strict- 
er <ss this week than on the ether week! of 
J%%ksnhts mjs, that in his time the peepfe eon* 
few their tfet> during that week, to dried meats, 
namfary brad, end mk, andwuter. Nor Yore these 
0*4 dnring the day, but in the evening, lain* 


other place, the same ancient writer says, “ Some 
continued the whole week, making one prolonged 
fast of the whole ; others eat after two days, anti 
others every evening.” Chrysostom mentions, tint, 
during this week, it was customary to make a more 
libei al distribution of alms to the poor, and the exer- 
cise of all kiuda of charity to those who had need of 
it. To servants it was a time of rest and liberty 
and the same privilego extended to the week follow 
ing, as well as to the week preceding Easter. The 
empeiors, also, granted a genera! release to prison* 
era at this season, and commanded all suits and pro* 
cesses at law to cease. The Thursday of the Pas- 
sion Week, being the day on which our Lord was 
betrayed, was observed with some peculiar customs. 
In somo of the Latin churches the communion was 
administered oil this day in the evening in imitation 
of our Lord's last supper, a provision beiug made 
for this in one of the canons of the third council of 
Carthage. On this day the cornpetnitM, or candi- 
dates for baptism, publicly recited the creed in the 
presence of the bishop or prosbytors in tho church. 
Sucli public penitents, also, as had completed the 
penance enjoined by the church, were absolved on 
this day. From tho canons of the fourth coun- 
cil of Toledo, it would appear that a general abso- 
lution was proclaimed to all those who observed 
the day with fasting, prayers, or true contrition. The 
Saturday or Sabbath in Passion Woek was com- 
monly known by the name of the Great Sabbath. 
It was the only Sabbath throughout the year that 
the Greek chutches, and some of the Western, 
kept as a fast. The fafct was continued not only 
until evening, but even protracted till cock-crowing 
in the mom ing, which was supposed to be the time 
of our Lord's resurrection. The previous part of 
the night was spent in religious exercises of various 
kinds. Eusebius tells us that in the time of Con- 
stantine this vigil was kept with great pomp ; for 
he set up lofty pillars of wax to burn as torches all 
over the city, and lam|)s burning in all places, so 
that the night seemed to outshine the sun at noon- 
day. Gregory Nasianzen, also, s|>eaks of the cus- 
tom of setting up lamps and torches both in tho 
churches and private houses ; which, he says, they 
did as a forerunner of that great Light, the Sun of 
Righteousness, arising on the world on Esster-day. 
This night was famous above all others for the bap- 
tism of catechumens. 

Passion Week, or Holy Week, as it is often term- 
ed, is observed with great pomp in the Romish 
Church. The ceremonies of this season commence 
on Palm Sunday (which see), when the commemor- 
ation takes place of bur Saviour's triumphal entry in- 
to Jerusalem. On Wednesday of Holy Week, in the 
afternoon, there is the service of the Tenbe&A, 
a kind of funeral service which is repeated at the 
same hour on the Thursday and Friday. The cere- 
monies of the Thursday consist principally of a «*> 
presentation of the burial of our Saviour* This is 
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followed in Rome by the ceremony of the Pope wash- 
ing the feet of thirteen pilgrims in imitation of oar 
Saviour’s washing the feet of his disciples; this 
eeremony being followed up by the same pilgrims 
being served by liis Holiness at dinner. A singular 
ceremony takes place on the Thursday at St. Peter’s 
in Rome — the washing of the high altar with wine. 
(See Altab.) On Good Friday the ceremony of 
uncovering anil adoring the ciobs is observed, at the 
dose of which a procession is marshalled to bring 
back the host from the sepulchre in which it was de- 
posited on the previous day. The Pope and cardi- 
nals, also, adore the throe great relics, which are glit- 
tering caskets of crystal, set in gold and silver, and 
sparkling with precious stones, and which are said 
to contain a part of the true cross; one half of the 
spear which piorced our Saviour's side; and the 
Volto Santo or holy countenance. 

On the Saturday of Passion Week at Romo, con- 
verted Jews and heathens are baptized after holy 
water has been consecrated for the purpose. Young 
men also are ordained to various Bacred offices. The 
chief employment of the day, however, consists of 
services iu honour of the resurrection. The ceremo- 
nies of Easter Sunday have already been described 
undor the article Easter. Holy Week closes with 
an illumination And fireworks of the most splendid 
description. 

PASSOVER, one ot the great Jewish festivals. 

It was originally instituted by command of God him- 
self, in commemoration of the doliveiance of the Is- 
raelites from Egyptian bondage, and the sparing of 
the fit st-born on the night previous to their departure. 
The feast lasted for seven days, during which it wab 
unlawful to eat any other than unleavened bread. 
Thus the command was given, Exod. zii. 18, “ In the 
first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
oven, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one And 
twentieth day of the month at even. 11 Hence the 
festival is frequently called in Soripture, “ the feast 
of unleavened bread. A lamb without blemish was 
to be killed on the first day of the feast, and this 
lamb being an eminent type of Christ, the Apostle 
Paul speaks of Christ as “ our Passover sacrificed 
for us." The month Nisan being that on which the 
Israelites left Egypt, was appointed to be the first 
month of the sacred or ecclesiastical year; and on 
the fourteenth day of this month they were com- 
manded to kill the paschal lamb, and to abstain from 
leavened bread. The following day, being the 
fifteenth, was the great to# of the Passover, whUh 
continued seven days, bet otty the first end seventh 
days were particularly solemn. Each fitmOy fcflM ; 
a lamb or a kid, and if the number of the 
not sufficient to eat the lamb, two femiliee might be 
associated together. With the Mood of the shift ; 
lamb they Bprlnkled the door-posts and lintel <j I eftsh 
house, that the destroying angel, On seeing the blood, 
might pass over them. The lamb was rousted ftftd « 
s^aten on the same night with unleavened breed pad f 


bitter herbs, it was to be eaten entire, and not a bone 
of it was to be broken. The Jews, in partaking ot 
the Paschal lamb, had their loins girt, shoes on their 
feet, and staves in their hands. So strict was the 
command to keep the Passover, that whoever should 
dare to neglect it was to be condemned to death. It 
could only be kept in Jerusalem, and if any person 
arrived at Jerusalem too late for the feast, he was 
allowed to defer his celebration of the Passover un- 
til the fourteenth day of the following month in the 
evening. Sacrifices peculiar to the festival were 
commanded to be offered every cLiy as long as it 
lasted; but on the first and last da>s uo servile la- 
bour was allowed, and a sacred convocation was held. 

Since the dispersion no sacrifices have been offered 
by the Jews, and hence, in this point, the Passover 
has undergone an alteration among the modern Jews. 
With those Jews who live in or near Jerusalem, the 
feast lasts seven days, and with Jews in all other 
places eight days. The Sabbath preceding the feast 
is called the Great Sabbath, when the Rabbi of each 
synagogue delivers a lecture explaining the nature of 
the approaching feast, and the ceremonies necessary 
to be observed. On the thirteenth day of the month 
in the evening, the most careful and minute search 
is made by the master of each family lest any lea- 
vened bleed, or even a particle of leaven, should bo 
in the house. Having burned all the leaven that 
can be discovered, they make unleavened cakes, con- 
sisting in general of Hour and water only, baked into 
round thin cakes, And full of little holes. On the 
fourteenth day of the month the first-bora son of 
eaoh family is required to fast in commemoration of 
the protection afforded to the first-bom of Israel 
when the first-born of tho Egyptians was destroyed. 

The special ceremonies of the Fassover-feativol, as 
observed by the Modern JewB, are thus described by 
Mr. Allen, in his 1 Modem Judaism “In the even- 
ing of the fourteenth day of the month, the men 
assemble in the synagogue, to usher in the festival 
by prayers and other offices prescribed in their 
ritual; during which, the women are occupied at 
home in laying and decorating the tables against 
their return. It is customary for eveiy Jew to bon 
our this festival by an exhibition of the most sump- 
tuous furniture be can aflbrd. 

“ Hie table is covered with a clean linen doth, 
on winch am placed several plates* or dishes. On 
one is laid the shank bone of a shoulder of lamb or 
kW, but generally lamb, and an egg* m another 
thyee cakes, *at*ro& in ffto Oapfctos; on 

ft third, some aid e*tay» 

wttj suw^ or bo^ their bitter 

tatot Sear to atfai fa placed a ere# of vinegar, 
dT i ome salt and witftp, They have also a dish 
tQfmnfagti* be made by their 

fm totaefft Egypt b * thick paste cop* 

paced tf apples, mtodK nuts, and %, dmmd ft* 
wtoand Every Jew who 

can afford winM&K> provides some for this occaafoa 
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" The fanily being seated, the master of the house 
pronounces a grace over the table in general, and 
die wine in particular. Then leaning in a stately 
manner oq his left aim, as an indication of the 
liberty which the Israelites vegained when they de- 
parted from Egypt, he drinks a glass of wine : in 
which he Is followed by all the company. Having 
emptied their glasses, they dip some of the herbs in 
vinegar, and eat them, while the master repeats an- 
other benediction. The master next unfolds the 
napkins, and taking the middle cake, breaks it in two, 
replaces one of the pieces between the two whole 
cakes, and conceals the other piece under his plato, 
or under the cushion on which he leans ; in pro- 
fessed allusion to the circumstance recorded by 
Moses that 1 the people took their dough before it 
was leavened, their kneading troughs being bound 
up in their clothes. 1 He removes the lamb and egg 
famt the table. Then the plate containing the cakes 
being lifted np by the hands of the whole company, 
they unite in rehearsing : 4 This is the bread of po 
verty and affliction which our fathers did get in Egypt. 
Whosoever hangers, let him come and eat. Who* 
soever needs, let him come and eat of the Paschal 
lamb. This year we are here : the next, God will- 
ing, we shall be in the land of Canaan. This year 
we are servants : the next, if God will, we sliall be 
free, children of the family and lords. 

" The lamb and egg are again placed on the table, 
and another glass of wine is taken. The plate con- 
taining the cakes is removed, in order that the chil- 
dren may be excited to inquire into the meaning of 
the festival. If no children are present, some adult 
proposes a question according to a prescribed form ; 
which is answered by an account of the captivity 
and slavery of the nation in Egypt, their deliverance 
by Moses, and the institution of the Passover on that 
occasion. This recital is followed by some psalms 
and hymns. After which — (not to proceed with a 
detail of every particular movement) — the^cakea *ro 
replaced on the table, and pieces of them are distri- 
buted among the company, who, r instead of the Pas- 
chal lamb,* die oblation of which is wholly disconti- 
nued, * eat Mils unleavened bread, 1 with some of the 
bitter herbs and part of the pudding made in memory 
*f the bricks. 

"After this succeeds a plentiful supper, which is 
followed by some more pieces of the cakes, snd two 
more glasses c# wine ; for they are required on this 
occasion to drink four gif at second every glam, 
according fo the isMfes, e o mmmonkm * special , 
Westing vcuehsaMfothtirlJfeii^ the fourth 

»*•! Iran % JMn* 

m nw QBtixfintlnw <pAm4ljBi 
tMML-nw aMwnvm 

•nth* won! nigifc— Thb 

4 «» ft#*! * a* 


The lwt day of the festival closet with the Uah< 
dajla (which see). They are now permitted to re- 
turn to the use of leavened breed. Contracts of 
marriage may be made, but no marriage is allowed 
to be solemnised during this fostivak There are 
four days in Passover* Week on whieh business may 
be done. Every Jew who has a seat la the syna- 
gogue, whatever the amount of his seat-rent may 
be, pays two shillings in the pound as a tax towards 
the Passover cakes, and about six weeks before tilt 
Passover a box is placed at the entranoe of the sy- 
nagogue, when every Jew, who is unable to pro- 
cure Passover cakes for himself, signifies by a note 
the number of his household, and they are provided 
for him out of these funds. 

The Passover has been observed without Inter* 
mishion by the Jews from tho period of thtir return 
from the Babylonish captivity; and it is probable 
that very few changes have been introduced into the 
mode of its celebration. The question has frequently 
given rise to considerable discussion, whether or not 
the last Supper cf our Lord was the Paschal Sup- 
per. The Western churches generally maintain the 
affirmative view of this subject, and the Greek 
Chuich the negative. Tho latter body of Chris- 
tians, also, contend that, in instituting the Lord's 
Supper, Christ made use of leavened bread. At an 
early period in the history of Christianity, the Eas- 
ter controversy chiefly turned upon the chronology 
of the Passover. In the second century a controver 
sy arose, first between PolycArp, bishop of Smyrna, 
and Anicetus, bishop of Rome, and afterwards be- 
tween Victor, bishop of Rome, and Poly crates, bishop 
of Ephesus, concerning tho proper time for cele- 
brating the Easter feast, or rather for terminating 
the ante-paschal fast. At that time the whole of 
Christendom, with the exception of proconsular 
Asia and its immediate neighbourhood, prolonged 
the fast to the Sunday after the Jewish Passover. 
But the Christians of the proconsulate, guided by 
Jewish custom, ended the fast on the veiy day of 
tho Fasdial sacrifice. The keen controversy which 
ensued has already been noticed under the article 
Easteb. 

PASTOPHORI, priests who carried the Pastas 
in the sacred rites of heathen antiquity. The priests 
of Im and OmrU among the ancient Egyptians, 
who were so denominated, were arranged in fin- 
orpomted colleges, which again were divided into 
lesser companies, each consisting of ten Pattophori, 
beaded by sn officer who waa appointed every five 
yearn to preside over them. Along with the Egyp- 
tian mrnUp. the Pafophori were long after found in 
Greece. The doty of this class of priests eras to 
fry in thtir religions processions the PAavot 
(which see), or sacred shawl, often employed hi offir* 
ering and concealing from public view the adjpf 
or shrine containing the god. It was customary 
for the Ptatopkori to chaunfc soexsd mode fo tiie 
temple, snd to draw aside the jtatiot that tfc pea 
-da • 
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pie might behold Mud adore their deity* Gener- 
ally Speaking, this order of priosts bad the custody 
of the temple and all its sacred appurtenances* 
The Paitophori were looked upon by the Egyptians 
as eminently skilled in the medical sort. 

FASTOPIIOUION, a term used by the ancient 
Greeks to signify the residence within an Egyptian 
temple appropriated to the Pastomiori (which see). 
The same word occurs in the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament y where in Ezek. xl. 17. it is 
used for the chambers in the outwaid court of the 
temple* Jerome! in commenting upon the passage! 
says, that in the translations of Aquila and Syra- 
machus it is rendered Oazophylacium and Exedra, 
and signified chambers of the treasury, and habita- 
tions for the priests and Le vitas ronnd about that 
court of the temple. This explanation of the word 
was probably derived from the writings of Josephus, 
who mentions the PastopKorium as a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem! constituting the treasury, in 
which the offerings of the people were deposited. 
Jerome, in another passage in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, terms the Pa»fopliorhm the chamber or habi- 
tation in which the ruler of the temple dwelt. It is 
plain, therefore, that the word must have been em- 
ployed under a very extensive signification. 

PASTOR (Lat. a shepherd), a word often employ- 
ed figuratively to express a minister appointed to 
watch over and to instruct a congregation, which is in 
the same way described as his flock. And the use of 
the term pastor in this connection is particularly re- 
oominended by the circumstance, that our Lord 
atyled himself a shepherd in John x. 12, and the 
church his flock. The Apostle Peter, also, denomi- 
nated our Lord the Chief Shepheid, in 1 Peter v. 4. 
The pastor is mentioned in the catalogue which the 
Apostle Paul has given of the extraordinary and or- 
dinary office bearers of the Christian Church, Eph. iv. 
11, 12, “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
worii of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ*” In this list the ordinary office bearers are 
termed pastors and teachers. Two ideas are sug- 
gested by the designation of pastors— those namely 
of feeding and of governing the church, duties which 
may be performed without the supernatural endow- 
ments which were bestowed upon apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists. Some have snppc^ed that the pas*- 
ton and teachers wet* (fame* persons; built i* 
not at all probate that hates 

two words in suAdfftint^ 
same office* TheT 

teems not to have been employed like the yeM«i 
preaching the gospel and in administering the aMMjf| 
ments, but in instructing the twW ML 

datos for baptism, and all who went not y&wtpl 
initiated in the knowledge of divine truths t ' 

PASTORAL STAFF. fieeCftOgOft. V 
PASTORATE, the ofite® of a jtanfer to ep toto fr 


tlon with the congregation to flip dungs of which he 
is ordained. 

PASTOS, a shawl frequently used in the zefigtotts 
ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians as well as the 
heathens of Greece and Rome. It was generally 
figured with various symbolical representat io ns cor* 
responding to the particular ritea in which it was 
used. The word pastas was also used to denote a 
small shrine or chapel, in which a god was contained. 

PASTUSHKOE SOGLASIA, a sect of Dissent- 
ers from t\\*Ibisso-Qreck Church, founded by a shep- 
herd, whose chief peculiarities were, that they held 
the marriage tie to be indissoluble by any human 
power, and that it is sinful to carry fasting so tons 
to injure health or destroy life. 

PATJSCI, Phoenician gods, whose Images were 
used as ornaments to their ships. 

PATALA, the hell or place of final punishment 
of the Hindus. See Hell. 

PATAKA. See Alms-Bowl. 

PATARENES, a name used in Italy during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a general ap- 
pellation to denote sects contending against the 
dominant church and clergy. Different Opinions 
have been entertained in regard to the origin of the 
name, some believing that it is derived from a certain 
place called Pataria, where the heretics, as they were 
considered, held their meetings. The word Pataria, 
however, in the dialect of Milan, signified a popular 
faction, and as the sects in question were generally 
held in high estimation by the people, it may easily 
be seen how the name arose. It was applied to the 
Manickeans, the Politicians , and the Cafluur&U, 

FATAREUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
the town of Patara in Lycia, where he had an made. 

PATELLA, a surname of Ops, as opening the 
stem of the coin plant that the ears might sprout 
out. 

PATELLARII DII, a name sometimes given 
among the ancient Romans to the Lam, because 
offerings were made to them in patella or dishes. 

PATEN, a term used to denote ameqgtbe Ro- 
manists, and also in the Church of ItogSapd, the 
plate on which the sacramental bread is placed. 

PATERX1AN8, a heretical sect which * roes 
about the beginning of the fifth centiny t topdeteie^ 
that only the upper parts of the human tgtyweto 
made by God, and the lower parts pm tftoworit- 
manahip irfthedevfl. Thai? name was^ 
llulir Asunflie fiaftflfaniA and as ShawSKnUhife ksn* 
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Ctaroh in Afifet; and then am * paoaUar mum 
tor faring tHtm tW» mum; u the jHiraanyiR the 
Aft fen (taftHaM net fixed, m is other pfeeM, 
to the obil nhwuft) bat went along with the «U* 
ttfcfeMfef «f 0*» ptoOnee, who tuooeeded to this 
dignity |jr tfetw of Us seniority, whstew piece he 
lived to. The only exception to this role was the 
Chweoh M Carthage, where the bishop was a fixed 
led i ton diiqi metropolitan for the province of Africa, 
properly to called. The term Putn* was also ap- 
plied to the fathers of the monasteries, as Jerome 
end AttgosHne commonly call them, 

PATOIS PATRUM (Lat. Fathers of Fathers,) 

design a t io n sometimes given to bishops in the an- 
cient Christian Church. Gregory Nyssen was called 
by this name in the eanons of the second council of 
Nice; and Others say that Theodosius the emperor 
gave ChiyeOstom the same honourable title after 
death. 

PATEKS SACBORUM, priests of Mithras 
(which see), among the ancient Romans under the 
QinpmUl^ 

PATRIARCH (Jewish), the father or foander 
of a family or tribe. It is applied chiefly to those j 
fathers Of the Hebrew nation who lived before Moses, 
such M Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, while the twelve 
children of the last-mentioned ancestor of the Jews 
ntuafiy receive the name of the twelve Patriarchs. 
The term, however, came to be used among the 
Jews fa the later ages of their history as a title of 
dignity end honour. They allege that the institu- 
tion of the patriarchs existed before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and they explain its origin thus. 
Thirty yeafa before the Christian era, Ilillel arriv- 
ed from Babylon, and was consulted concerning a 
dHBmfay which had arisen in regard to the celebra- 
tion of thft Busever, and giving a highly satisfactory 
answer, hf was hailed the Patriarch of the nation. 
HfepOSiaifaf sueoeeded him in this dignity until the 
fifth esotery, when the office of Patriarchy ceased in 
Judas* fadt this notion of the Jews as to the pa- 
ttfaefaji 4ta&V having been eqjoyed by any one be- 
fafaiheJmrftf our Lord, is in the highest degree ira- 
prdbfd^mm had there been individuals exercising 
roch^Sd ^fes during the days of our Saviour, they 
Woufa'oife^ in the ecclesiastical courts, and 

cur Is ftii tjpi M have been arraigned at their tribunal. 
Oft the cmfafay, thechief priest presided at the trial 
t «f ffahi d&g&aa , 
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0M. f& tbs* famfy thapatrijuohal dignity remained 
until it was ftho^ la A. 1). ThaotBoehad 
been created far fat tebeflt of the Western Jews, 
and fas seat of the dfytfttiry who held the office was 
m Tiberias fa Qdilae, twAlpril become a kind o( 
second Jerusalem, the m oMebee of fas most farmed 
Jews of the time. From the imperial edict* It would 
appear, that there were inferior officers tinder the 
grand Patriarch, who was styled Illustrious, aftfwss 
honoured even by Christians. He empfayaft envoys 
or legates to make an annual circuit t&ougli sift fnO 
Western provinces, with full powers to decide fa Ms 
name, aud by his authority, the questions ST dt*» 
putes that arose between private indMdoifa Or 
between different synagogues. Ths hg)f Shekel 
appointed by Moses to be levied from every mate 
Jew of twenty years old and upward, w*e CSrefuUy 
collected during tho whole of the Jewish dtspensa* 
tion, and constituted the greatest source of tivenne 
to the Patriarchs. The grand Patriarch exacted 
this tribute-money from all the synagogues of fas 
Wost. Epiplumiua says, tliat the apostles of the 
Patriarch went as far as the provinoe of Ciltafa 10 
levy this sacred contribution. Its collection was 
sometimes conducted with suoh severity, that the 
Patriarchs became odious to the people. This hap- 
pened jiarticularly in tho reign of Julian the Apos- 
tate, when, in consequence of a petition from the 
Jews themselves, ho abolished the tribute. 

The Patriarch, from his office, had great authority 
among the Jews. “ He nominated," wo are told, in 
an interesting history of the Modem Jews, “the 
heads of all the synagogues ; and this nomination 
proved a source of wealth. For the Patriarch often 
sold these offices, and Palladius charged tins Pa- 
triarch of his time, not only with exposing to sale 
theso dignities, but frequently deposing the heads of 
tho synagogues for no other reason but to enrich 
himself by supplying thoir places. Thus tho Greek 
Patriarchs at Constantinople deposed the metropoli- 
tans and bishops, to luive the advantage of aeUtag 
the priesthood ; and the grand vixier acts the same 
part towards the Patriarchs. Though thie power 
was sometimes restricted by the emperor, yet fas 
Patriarch had also the power of erecting new eyiUh 
gogues. He likewise decided controversies which 
arose concerning questions of the law, and mil dis- 
putes between particular synagogues. Origan Is 
rnfti taken fa meeting thgt the Patriarch had the 
piwesrflifeanddeatti invested in his hands. Tfta 
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“There h an edict of the Emperor Theodosius fito 
which ascertains the extent of the patriarch*! Jew v audio 
diction. He forbid* Gamaliel, who wee then IV • #< 1 
triarch, ‘to build new synagogue*, andcommarided authc 
AtfreUan to demolish those that were Uttle frequent* to de] 
ed, if it could be done without occasioning eornmor tion, j 
lions in the eirics.' There was a general law in the tribui 
empire, tiiatnone should erect new churches without that i 
On imperial grant. — One of the Christians applied to of dej 
the emperor for liberty to erect Christian churches ranni 
in several places in the land of Judea. Justinian they: 
cautioned the bishops to be careful that no person Patrii 
occupied any public place without liberty from him. short 
In the reign of Leo, also, some monks who had whon 
consecrated places of public shows and recreations count 
were prohibited. And it appears that the Patri- Th 
Utch Gamaliel having abused that power it was re- is mo 
called. of ofl 

“ By the same edict he is prohibited from judging dignit 
in disputes between Jews and Christians. Such to cn 
disputes were to he tried before the civil magistrate, 415, c 
and the Patriarch had only the power to decide be- to rei 
tween Jew and Jew. On the contrary, Gamaliel failed 
Insisted that if ono of the parties was a Jew, the nity i 
right of decision bolongcd to him ; but the emperor Jews 
restricted his power. isted 

“That edict also prohibits ‘ the Patriarch from wore 
dishonouring any man, whether a slave or a free- class 
man, with the mark of J udaism.' That mark was of qu 
circumcision, which the Patriarchs supposed that he Th 
could confer upon all who embraced the Jewish re- donee 
tigion. But the emperor Antonius issued a law, by Glui 
which it was declared a capital crime for a Jew to or chi 
circumcise any man who was not of his nation ; and than i 
Theodosios went farther, and prohibited the Jews tliiaru 
from keeping Christian slaves, bocauso many of new < 
these under tho influence of their masters embraced an eni 
the Jewish faith. It appears, therefore, that tho clever 
Jews enjoyed liberty of conscience, but were not Imve i 
permitted to make proselytes. and ir 

41 The most important and the moBt obscure part cencei 
of the edict of Theodosius remains yet to be exa- die ag 
mined* He farther commanded Aurelian * to with- of Ba 
draw oat of the hands of the Patriarch Gamaliel, the PA 
letters 6f command lie had received, and to leave him from 1 
only the Honour he had before, since lie thought he Gregc 
might transgress with impunity, whilst he saw him- times 
self raised to a greater dignity. The reason assigned Chart 
for the restttotiotit, M - jfairtfc . . ‘U& , 

x, or Am W 

favour. The If $ 

favour, wore t^ins^ida 
ThougMhls honour 

favour appeal* to have been 
ttel $ but on amount of Hie 
iettce it wee recalled; Thus an - 


' dhfarent bmnehe of that imperisIfawbSceriaiM rite 
authority of the Patriarchs. ; > , 

14 But to behold the utmost limits of the^ebdareba) 
authority, let us attend to their po wer t withr«*p^ 
to depoririotN As they were Jtfaa pa*, 

tlon, they appear to have been amenable- 
tribunal. The Jewish writers, however^ contend, 
that no society can be deprived of the fah^n^right . ' 
of deposing a head, who is either negfij 
rannical, or ignorant. In proof of 
they mention that one Heir attempted to depose tho ' 
Patriarch of his time : that Gamaliel was, during 0 
short time, actually deposed ; and that several to 
whom it belonged by birth wero superseded on ac- 
count of their incapacity.” 

The last Patriarch of the West was Gamaliel, who 
is mentioned by Jerome. So corrupt had this race 
of officers become, that they exposed to sale the 
dignities of which they had the patronage, in order 
to enlarge their revenues. Accordingly^ ;Jn A. D. 
415, a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power, and this measure. Having, 
failed to accomplish its design, the dig- 

nity was entirely abolished, in so far as tH^ West^rn 
Jews were concerned, in a. d. 429, after Ifaldog 
isted for the space of 350 years. Th# Patriarch* 
wore succeeded by the Primates (whichsee), a 
class of officers whose jurisdiction and authority was 
of quite a different character. 

The Patriarch of the Eastern Jews hid his resi- 
dence in Babylon. His proper title was.Bnsu- 
Glutiia, or Aichmalotabcii (which See), prince 
or chief of the captivity, the office being rather civil 
than sacred. The dignity originated while the P ta> • 
thi&ns reigned in Persia, but it continued Under the ; 
new dynasty of the Sassanides, and drily came to 
an end under the caliphs towards the middle of the 
eleventh century. A shadow of the seem* Id 
have remained in the East in the twelftbeentury $ . 
and in Spain, among many other heredffttiy feminV’A 
cences of the Babylonian Jews, we 


die ages the Prince of the Captivity tib 

of Rabbino-Mayor. 

PATRIARCH (Christian). It 
from the writings of Gregory Nazian*ei(i^K|^^4la^ 
Gregory Nysseu, that the word Patrim^H^jwlilfrj 
times applied to all bishops of the awil|ji^^ 

Church. Among the Mattamtb 
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some eminent bishops of the church. Various Ro- 
mish writers, however, headed by B&ronius, trace 
the patriarchal power as far back as the time of the 
apostles, deriving it from the Apostle Peter ; others, 
again, reject this idea, and reckon the first rise of 
Patriarchs to have been some time before the coun- 
cil of Nice, A* d. 325 ; while some modem Greek 
writers allege, that Patriarchs were first instituted 
by that council ; and some writers of our own coun- 
try are of opinion, that patriarchal power was not 
known in the church till about the time of the sec- 
ond general council of Constantinople, A. D. 381. 
Socrates, in spoaking of this council, expressly af- 
firms, that “they constituted Patriarchs , And distri- 
buted the provinces, so that no bishop should med- 
dle with the affairs of another dioceBC, as was used to 
be done in times of persecution.” The power of the 
Patriarchs gradually increased, And had evidently 
reached its height in the time of the general councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon. From the middle of the 
fifth century, the title of Patriarch was given to some 
of the greater bishops, who exercised authority not 
only over the bishops of a province, but over the 
bishops of several provinces together with their me- 
tropolitans. These Patriarchs were the bishops of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. 
Hie increase of their power arose from tho circum- 
stance, that at the council of Clmlcedon in a. d. 
451, the metropolitan of Constantinople was invested 
with authority over tho provinces of Thrace, PontUB, 
and Asia Minor, and the bishop of Jerusalem was 
acknowledged as the fifth Patriarch. The Pa- 
triarchs were now empowered to consecrate all the 
metropolitans within their patriarchate, and in addi- 
tion to this, the Patriarch of Constantinople claimed 
the right of consecrating not only metropolitans but 
bishops. . Another privilege conceded to the Pa- 
triarchs by the council of Chalcedon, was the right 
of convening general councils ; And to them lay an 
appeal from the decisions of metropolitans ift mat- 
ters of greater importance. 

The patriarchates were very different from one an- 
other in sine. Alexandria was the largest in point of 
territorial extent, bat Constantinople had the pre-emi- 
nence in the number of its churches and ecclesiastical 
provinces, and its Patriarch, in process of time, came 
to be Psbrfrffch over the Patriarchs of Ephesus, 
Heracles, apd Cosarea, and was called the oecumeni- 
cal and untanaal Patriarch, ^patriarchal system 
' extended 
ward 

gnat . iWulle 

toindi&/4ft#n*t %» two 


wwmammmrmt OTWMnmeo. ■ , w**ije iw o 

Eastern 

were « tripped of $ .the 

Monophysiie center of 

Rome and Constantinople sd^od tOoue asih# repre- 
sentative of theRasteman d Westera divisions of 
Ibe empire, and viewed each other with a jealous 


eye. The Patriarch of Constantinople was muck 
indebted for his power and Influence to the favour of 
the Greek emperors, and at length John the Faster, 
towards the end of the sixth century, assumed the 
title of Universal Bishop. Gregory the Great, the 
Roman bishop, was indigiJkt at this presumption on 
the part of his rival, audS^otincad it as unchris- 
tian, but his own immedil^kauccessor soon hftet 
prevailed upon the Greek ci^Btar, Phocaa, to boil* 
fur upon him the same title, oTthe ground that the 
Roman Church was entitled to the first rsuk, both 
from political and personal considerations. 

Tho original Patriarchs wore those of Romo, An- 
tioch, and Alexandria. Towards the close of tho 
fourth century the bishops of Coustnntinoplo, having 
also become Patriarchs, extended their authority over 
several dioceses not subject to tho other Patriarclis. 
In tho following century the bishops of Jerusalem 
became independent of tho Patriarchs of Antioch, 
and tlniB there were five patriarchates formed, which 
continued from the fifth century onward to the Re- 
formation. In the coiirso of tho seventh century 
the Persian army under Chosroes made great devas- 
tation in several of the patriarchates, and subse- 
quently tho Saracens made themselves masters first 
of Antioch, then of Jerusalem, ami finally of Alex- 
andria. The Turks next appeared on the field, and 
though the progress of their invading armies was 
checked for a time by the Crusaders, they succeeded 
in maintaining possession of Syria, Egypt, and Pa 
lestine. At length, in A. i>. 1453, Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the TurkB, and from that pe- 
riod it has continued to bo the residence of tho sul- 
tans. Tho Turks signalized their conquest of Now 
Rome, ha Constantinople has been often termed, by 
converting the church of St. Sophia into a mosque 
One half of the Oriental churches remained In pos- 
session of tho Christians until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when the Sultan Selim appropri- 
ated as many of them as ho thought needful to the 
me of tho Mohammedans. 

At present there arc four Patriarchs connected with 
the Greek Church, those of Constantinople, Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, and Alexandria. The three last art 
equal in nuik and authority, hut they acknowledge the 
superiority of the other, and submit so for to his ait 
thority os to require his consent before any important 
step in ecclesiastical affairs can be undertaken. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople is elected by the metro- 
politan and neighbouring bishops, and presented to 
ibe sultan, without whose consent he cannot be ad- 
mitted to hie office. Besides, he is obliged to pay 
tribute to the Mohammedan government for leave to 
enter on his office, and he is liable to deposition 
whenever such Is the will of the sultan. Boeom* 
pletely has this Patriarch been dependent on theca* 
price of the Ottoman Porte, that, as history informs 
ns, between the years 1620 and 1671, the patriardbd 
throne was vacant no fewer then nineteen i times. 

As an illustration of the Cruelty whh whloh the 
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Greek Patriarchs have been often treated by the 
Turkish government, we may quote from an inter- 
esting sketch of the Greek and Eastern churches, 
the following account of the eventful life and tragi- 
cal death of Gregory, one of the latest of the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarchs. “ lie was born in 1739, 
and educated in a town of Arcadia. Having com- 
pleted his studies at Mount Athoa, and filled for a 
while the archbishopric of Smyrna, lie obtained the 
patriarchate of Constantinople in 1795. Three years 
after this, when the French wore occupying Egypt, 
the Turks accused him of being in correspondence 
with the enemy, and vehemently clamoured for his 
destruction. The sultan fully believed him inno- 
cent, but to secure his safety sent him into tempo- 
rary banishment to his old resort on the Holy Mourn 
tain. His exile was but short ; he was soon restored 
to office, whore ho gained much repute for his leam- 
ing, piety, charity, and humility. He gave alms to 
the poor without any invidious distinction as to their 
religious creed, promoted schools of mutual instruc- 
tion, and befriended the cause of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In 1806, the appearance of 
an English fleet before Constantinople, and the ap- 
proach of the Russian forces, revived the accusations 
against the Patriarch, who, though he had sedu- 
lously inculcated on his compatriots and co-religion- 
ists the duty of submission and patience, and had 
earnestly besought thorn to abstain from all hostil- 
ity, was a second time banished to Monte Santo, as 
a suspected traitor to the civil government. A third 
time he Ascended the (ecumenical throne. But in 
1821, the insurrection which broke out in the Morea 
involved him in renewed peril. Sympathizing with 
his people in their oppressed state, yet disapproving 
of their rebellion, his task was a hard one, and it is 
probable that a hope of preventing the massacre of 
All the Greeks in Constantinople was tho induce- 
ment which made him consent to excommunicate the 
Russian general Ypsilanti and all the insurgents. 
When the excited Mussulmans had broken into the 
house belonging to tho Russian counsellor of lega- 
tion, and had beheaded Prince Constantine Morousi, 
(ho family of the latter were confided by the grand 
vizier to the care of Gregory. By some means, not 
positively known to us, and certainly unknown to 
the aged Patriarch, they all escaped on board a Rus- 
sian vessel. He was charged, however, with having 
connived at, if not contrived, their flight, and the 
vizier resolved on his death. On the twenty-second 
of April, the first day of the Easter festivities, usually 
a high season among the members of the Oriental 
communion, their chief place of worship was thinly 
attended, the people fearing to venture out of doova 
in such a time of commotion. The Patriarch, how? 
ever, assisted by his bishops, went through the ser- 
vice with the usual ceremonies, but on leaving the 
church, they were all surrounded and seised by the 
janissaries. The latter shrank back indeed With 
some misgivings as they looked on the old man's 


venerable aspect ; but their leader reminded them 
of the grand vizier’s instructions, and their hesita- 
tion was at an end. Gregory, three of hit bishops, 
and eight priests, without imprisonment — without a 
trial — were hung in their canonical robes before the 
church and paUce gates. At the expiration of two 
days, their bodies were cut down, and delivered to a 
Jewish rabble, who, after having treated them with 
every species of indignity, dragged them through the 
streets and cast them into the sea. That of the Pa- 
triarch having been preserved from sinking, was 
purchased from the Jews by some Greek Bailors, who 
conveyed it by night to Odessa, where the Russian 
archimandrite Theophilus gave it a very magnificent 
funeral. The fury of the Turks was not yet ap- 
peased ; several hundred Greek churches were de- 
stroyed, and on the third of May, another Patriarch, 
Cyril) us, who had retired into solitude, Preosos an 
Archbishop, and several others, were similarly put to 
death at Adrianople. Instead of exciting fear, these 
barbarous acts only inflamed the enthusiasm of the 
rebels ; the war was carried on with increased vigour, 
and Greece finally became independent.” 

The Patriarch of Antioch has two rivals who as 
sume the Bame style and dignity ; the one as the 
head of tho Syrian Jacobite Church, and the other 
os the Maronite Patriarch, or head of the Syrian 
Catholics. The Patriarch of Alexandria, who resides 
generally at Cairo, has also his Coptic rival, and the 
few who aro subject to his spiritual authority reside 
chiefly in the villages and the capital of Lower 
Egypt. The Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem 
reside chiefly at Constantinople, and possess a very 
limited and somewhat precarious income. The Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople has a permanent synod ot 
bishops and notables, who act as his council and 
judicial court, in connection with which he if the 
arbitrator and judge of his people. There are three 
patriarchates among the Armenians, And the Patriarch 
receives the name of Catholicos (which see). The 
highest of all the Armenian Patriarchs has his Beat 
at Etchmiadzin, and has under his jurisdiction the 
whole of Turcomania or Armenia Major. This dig- 
nitary lias since 1828 been appointed by the czar ot 
Russia, and has under him a synod and an imperial 
procurator. The uext in rank of the Armenian Pa- 
triarchs resides at Sis, a city in Cilicia, and has a 
limited province in Syria and the south of Anatolia. 
The third Patriarch of the Armenian Cbuftch is that 
of Aghtamar, tip island in Lake Van, and holds his 
sway over Kurdistan. Theta am also some minor 
Patriarchs; one at€ctutantffiople,who presides over 
Turkish Armenia; another at Jerusalem for the Ar- 
rae^iaas of Palestine; and another at Kamenietz for 
those in Russia and Poland. 

The murder of the Patriarch Gregory broke asun- 
der the last link which connected the oppressed 
Greeks with the Turkish government. In conse- 
quence of the rapid spread of Hbeml principles, the 
civil and judicial ..authority of the episcopal courts 
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was speedily overthrown. The Greeks felt that, it oecumenical judge. The Patriarch of Alexandria 
was inconsistent with sound principle that their has, since the eleventh century) borne the titlo ot 
church should continue dependent upon a Patriarch (ecumenical judge, and in token of the dignity there- 
appointed by the sultan, and, accordingly. An assom- by conferred, he lias always worn two onwphwia over 
bly of bishops met at Syim in August 1833, and was his robes, and a twofold crown on his mitre, 
directed by the Greek government to declare, that the The Russian Patriarchs, who were only ten in 
Orthodox Church of Greece acknowledged no head number, wore obliged, until the middle of the seven - 
but Jesus Christ, that the administration of the teemh century, to obtain confirmation at Constan* 
church belonged to the king, and was to be carried tiuople. In token of the high estimation in which 
on under the directions of the sacred canoiw by a the office was held, it was customary for the Csar on 
synod of bishops permanently appointed, but an- Palin Sunday to lead by the bridle an osb, on which 
nually renewed by him. This separation of the the Patriarch rode through the streets of Moscow in 
Greek Church from the Patriarch of Constantinople commemoration of the Saviour's entry into Jerusa- 
gave great offence to a large portion of the people, 1cm. The most famous of the Muscovite Patriarchs 
and in 1839 a conspiracy was formed to destroy all were Philaret and Nikon. The former, who was 
foreign influence, and to place the church under the father of Michael, the founder of the present Roman* 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch Gregory VI. This pro- off dynasty, is particularly noted for having cor- 
late acted with singular imprudence, and in 1840 he rooted such errors as had gradually crept into the 
was deposed. The Greek Constitution of 1844 ro- Russian Trebnik, or office-book; while the latter, 
cognized the Orthodox Eastern Church as estab- who was the third Patriarch in succession from 
lished by law, required tfie successor to the throne Philaret, is noted for having corrected such errors as 
to be a member of that church, and while it gave free still remained in the Slavonic version of Scripture, 
toleration to other forms of worship, it prohibited all and in tlm service books, for which ho collated about 
proselytizing. The ecclesiastical statute of 1845 a thousand old Greek manuscripts. His labours, 
rendered the synod much less dependent upon the however, instead of being appreciated, were visited 
government. It was recognized by the Patriarch of with persecution, and yet it is remarkable, that the 
Constantinople, through the mediation of Russia, in corrections which he proposed in the Trebnik were 
1850, on condition that the holy oil should always be readily adopted by command of the Emperor Alexis, 
obtained from the mother church, but it was itself to The last of the Russian Patriarchs was Adrian, 
be chosen by the clergy, and the bishop of Attica wlio died in 1700. For some time the Patriarchs 
was to be its perpetual president. had assumed a power and wielded an influence which 

The history of the Ruaso-Grcelc Church sets bo- was incompatible with the independent exercise ot 
fore us a series of ten Patriarchs, who successively civil authority on the part of the government. Peter 
presided over and regulated its ecclesiastical arrange- the Great, amid the other reforms which ho infro- 
ments. For six centuries that church was governed duced, resolved to embrace the first opportunity which 
by metropolitans dependent on the church of Con- should present itself of putting an end to the Pa* 
stantinople; some of them being Greeks scut direct triarchal office. When the Russian bishops, accord- 
from the Patriarch, while others were Russians who ingly, were assembled to elect a successor to Adrian, 
had been elected by a synod of their own bishops, Peter unexpectedly entered the place of meeting, 
but afterwards received the patriarchal, sanction, and with the concise but firm remark, u I am your 
In course of time the Russian Church became inde- Patriarch,” arrested their proceedings, appointing in 
pendent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The the meantime, on his own responsibility,, a tempo* 
Czar Theodore, having quarrelled with the Porte, rary guardian of tlm patriarchate, until his plans for 
formed the idea of establishing a patriarchal, throne an improvement in the government of thu church 
in Russia* At length an opportunity offered of ac* should In) fully matured. Having revolved the sitb- 
complishing this design. In June 1588, Jeremiah II., jeet in all its hearings, he came to the conclusion, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, having been deposed by that the continuance of the Patriarchal power, os 
the Sultan Amursth, took refuge in Russia, and the exercised by a single indit idual, was dangerous to the 
Csar having stated his wishes on the subject of a Pa- public interests, and, accordingly, having sought and 
triarcb, they were readily complied with, and Job, obtaiued the consent of the synod of Constantinople, 
the metropolitan of Meeeow, was forthwith conse* and the Patriarchs of the Eastern Church, he pub- 
orated to the office with great pomp* This step was lished a royal edict in 1721, to the effect, that hence* 
warmly approved by the otter Patriarchs, who or- forth the ecclesiastical affairs of the Kusso-Greek 
fa i na d that the Bi wf Mffl tjhouMiank among thp other Church should be managed by a permanent court, 
patriarchates as the fifth and hst* The inferior consisting of a certain number of bishops, several 
rank thus assigned to the new dignitary gave great presbyters, and an imperial procurator. The pres- 
offence to the Gear, who insisted that the Patriarch byters sit in this assembly, which is termed the 
of Mosopw should take precedence both of Jerusa* Holy Synod, and vote along with the bishops, while 
lem and Aatioch/yielding only to Constantinople as the procurator, who neither presides, nor is even a 
the oecumenical Patriarch, and to Alexandria as the member of the court, is empowered merely to be 
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pretent at its sittings, and to give or refuse the sanc- 
tion of the civil power to its decisions. The Holy 
Synod is recognized as the supreme court of the 
church, and in all matters purely spiritual the Czar 
makes no pretence to interfere See Russo-Gut: uk 
Church— Synod (Holy). 

PATRICIANS, the followers of one Patricius, a 
heretic who is mentioned by Augustine as having 
belonged to the fifth century. The tenets of this 
sect were, that the substance of man's body was made 
by the devil and not by God ; and, therefore, that it 
is lawful for a Christian to kill himself in order to 
be disengaged from the body. 

PATRI1 I)II (Lat. pater, a father, and Da gods), 
a name applied in heathen antiquity to the gods 
from whom tribes wero believed to be sprung, or to 
gods worshipped by tlieir ancestors. Sometimes the 
name was given to the spirits of their deceased an- 
cestors. Among the ancient Romans the term was 
sometimes used to denote the Furies or Eumenides 
( which see). 

PATUlMr and MATIU MI, a name applied among 
the ancient Romans to children whose parents had 
been married according to the religious coroinony 
called CoNFAiutKATio (which sec). These were gen- 
erally considered as more suitable for the service 
of the gods than the children of other marriages. 

PATRIOTS IN CHRIST, certain Wurtemberg 
Separatists mentioned by the Abbd Gregoire, who 
appeared in 1801, during the rising popularity of 
Buonaparte, and maintained that he was the second 
and true Messiah who was to destroy the spiritual 
Babylon, and give freedom to the nations. They 
formed themselves into an order of knighthood, 
called the Knights of Napoleon, but as the ambitious 
personage oil whom their expectations rested made 
no pretensions to the dignity which they had marked 
out for him, they met with no encouragement, and 
speedily fell into oblivion. 

PATRl PASSI ANS (Lat. Pater , Father, and Pas- 
sio } suffering), a class of Monarch ians (which see), 
originated by Praxeas in the second century, who 
held that the Father was in all respects identical with 
the Son in the blessed Trinity, and therefore may be 
said to have suffered on the cross as well as the Son. 

PATRONAGE. In the times of ancient pagan- 
ism, whoever erected to any god either a larger or 
a smaller temple, had the right of designating the 
priests and attendants on the altar, who should offi- 
ciate there. And After Christianity had been estab- 
lished by Constantine as the recognized religion of 
the Roman Empire, a similar custom came to be in- 
troduced into the Christian Church, so that whoever 
erected a Christian place of worship came to possess 
the right of nominating the minister who conducted 
divine service in it. At first certain privileges 
not amounting to patronage had been granted to 
persons who built or endowed churches, such as the 
insertion of their names in the public prayers of the 
church, or the emblazoning of tlieir names in some 


part of the building, and afterwards they were allow- 
ed some influence or share in the nomination of the 
officiating clergy. At length, in the course of the 
seventh century, the right of presentation to bene- 
fices was formally conceded, both in the Eastern and 
Western Church, to ail patrons, whother ecclesiasti- 
cal or lay. 44 In many cases, however,” to quote 
from Mr. Riddle, “ churches were built and endowed 
by laymen, with the reservation of certain rights to 
themselves as patrons ; a reservation sometimes per- 
haps only of a certain porLion of the proceeds of the 
estate conveyed to the church, but sometimes also of 
a certain portion, extending in some instances to one 
half, of the voluntary offerings or fees. That is to 
say, churches were built, as in modem times, on spe- 
culation, with a view to a pecuniary return. And 
although tho impropriety of this speculation was 
severely felt, and the bishops perceived that it was 
at variance with their interests, it is doubtful whe- 
ther they succeeded in entirely removing the evil 
during this period. Tho synod of Braga, A. D. 572, 
prohibited bishops from consecrating churches erect- 
ed under these conditions. 

11 In the time of Charlemagne advowsons wero 
sold, ami were even divided into portions among 
heirs. Presentations Also wero often sold ; but this 
practico was continually denounced as an abuse. 

44 Patrons and tlieir heirs were formally invested 
with the right of exercising a kind of oversight of 
the churches which they had founded, and especially 
with power to see that tho funds were appropriated 
to their proper purposes according to the intentions 
of the donor. This right even included power to 
proceed legally against the bishop of the diocese if 
he should attempt any act of spoliation or misappro- 
priation. 

4 ‘ The patron could indeed only nominate to a be- 
nefice, and present bis nominee to the bishop, witli 
whom it still rested to ordain the candidate, and ad- 
mit him to the benefice, with power to reject him on 
the ground of unfitness or unworthiness. Still this 
was a considerable limitation of the power of tho 
bishops, compared with tliAt which they had for- 
merly possessed ; not to mention the fact that the 
law appears to have been often evaded or infringed, 
so that patrous presented and instituted without the 
bishop's consent.* 1 

It was not until the middle of the twelfth century 
that popes began to interfere with the patronage of 
ecclesiastical benefices. Adrian IV., in ▲. 9 . 1154, 
sent a papal brief to Theobald, bishop of Funs, in 
favour of the chancellor of Louis VII., asking his 
appointment to a can&iry — a request which was 
i4adily € , complied with/ Under the successors of 
Adnan such applications were greatly multiplied, so 
as in a short time to equal in number the benefices 
in the gift of ecclesiastical patrons. The preces 9 as 
these requests were called, were soon changed into 
mandata, and when not complied with, certain exe- 
cutors were appointed to put the nominees in pos* 
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session of the benefices. So rapidly lmd matters 
reached this point, tliat Alexander III., the second 
successor of Adrian IV., proceeded in the high- 
handed way we have now indicated to enforce the 
right which lie claimed over ecclesiastical bvicftces 
as they became vacant. 

Succeeding popes adopted a similar line of proce- 
dure. Before the expiration of thirty years all 
the benefices in Germany, France, and England, 
the right of collation to which had been vested in 
bishops, and chapters, were filled witii papal nomi- 
nees. Still, however, the form of collation was left 
with the ancient patrons. But with the thirteenth 
century even this form passed away. Innocent III., 
as Mr. Riddle informs us, u began not only to nomi- 
nate, but to issue bulls of collation, merely giving 
notice to bishops and chapters that collation had 
been made ; and, iu 1210, he declared that tho Pope 
had absolute right to dispose of all benefices in fa- 
vour of persons who had rendered good service to 
the Roman see. From this time the popes ignored 
or set aside, at their pleasure, the rights of all pa- 
trons, lay as well as ecclesiastical ; and from this 
time also they assumed the right of tlicir legatos 
to confer benefices, and claimed the power to dis- 
pose of bishoprics and abbeys as well as of smaller 
bcnofices. 11 

In accordance with the right which the popes thus 
claimed, the glaring abuses of their patronage, which 
came to be notorious among the people, hastened on 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Dr. Ro- 
bertson, in his * History of Charles the Fifth, 1 asserts 
that companies of merchants openly bought the bene- 
fices of different districts from the Tope's agents, 
and retailed them at advanced prices. Such simon- 
iocal practices were regarded as in the highest de- 
gree discreditable, and the warmest friends of tho 
churoh lamented that her revenues should be in- 
creased by this unholy traffic. The way was thus 
opened up for Luther, who found a ready entrance 
for his doctrines among a people fully prepared for 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. 

The right of patronage is termed in England the 
right of Advowson (which see), which was origi- 
nally founded in the building or endowing of church- 
es. The right thus obtained became attached to 
the manor, and the tithes of the manor were also 
annexed to the church. An advowson then may 
be sold like any other property ; hence many ad- 
vowsons have become separated fi;p m the laud to 
whioh they originally belonged. The greater part 
of the benefices in England are presentative, that 
is, in the hands of the patrons. 

PATRONAGE IN SCO'3LAND.-We possess 
no precise information as to the time when day 
patronage was introduced into Scotland. The el- 
der M'Crie refers It to the tenth century, but it is 
not until the following century that we find men- 
tion for the first time of Scottish patronages and 
presentations in the Book of Laws of Malcolm II. 
n. 


It is not improbable that these were acquired as a 
return for liberality in the erection and endowment 
of churches and monasteries. When the clergy, 
however, rose into great power, wealth, and influence, 
they liecame desirous of recovering the patronages 
which had passed into the hands of tho laity. With 
this view they persuaded the patrons to convey their 
rights over to the church, by annexing them to 
bishoprics, abbacies, priories, and other religious 
houses. The benefices thus annexed were termed 
patrimonial, and their number was such that the 
government became alarmed at the vast accession 
which was thus made to the wealth and authority of 
the clergy. An attempt wus, Accordingly, tnado to 
check this process of annexation by a statute passed 
in tho reign of James 111. in a. v. 1471 ; but so lit- 
tle effect bad the restraints imposed by tho civil 
power, that at tho Reformation, out of about 940 
benefices in Scotland, only 262 were noil-appropriat- 
ed, and even of these a considerable number, though 
not annexed, were in the hands of bishops, abbot*, 
ami the heads of other religiouB houses. It is plain, 
therefore, that at the commencing period of the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland, there were no more than 
about 200 strictly lay patronages. With these, 
viewing them os resting upon civil enactments, the 
church did not deem it proper to interfere. 

Lay patronago became riveted still more firmly 
on the Scottish Church by the conduct of James VI., 
who prevailed upon tho parliament to pASH an act 
detaching the church lauds from all connection with 
ecclesiastical persons, and annexing them to the 
crown. Having thus got these lands into his own 
power, ho lavishly bestowed them on almost any 
one who sought them, conveying also along with the 
lands the patronages which had ioniwrly belonged 
to their ecclesiastical proprietors, and which he thus 
converted into lay patronages. This arbitrary step 
ou the part of the monarch met with a strong but 
ineffectual remonstrance from the General Assem- 
bly in 1588. “By the Act of 1592,'* says Mr, Du- 
gald Stewart, in his * Life of Dr. Robertson, 1 “which 
gave a legal establishment to the form of church 
government now delineated, the patron of a vacant 
parish was entitled to present to the presbytery a 
person properly qualified ; and the presbytery were 
required, after subjecting the present eo to certain 
trials and examinations, of which they were consti- 
tuted the judges, ‘ to ordain and settle him as min- 
ister of the parish, provided no relevant objection 
should be stated to his life, doctrine, and qualifica- 
tions.’ This right of presentation, however, although 
conferred by the fundamental charter of presbyte- 
rian government in Scotland, was early complained 
of as a grievance. 11 

For upwards of sixty years patronage! though dis- 
tasteful to the Scottish people, continued in all its 
force, hut at length, in 1649, the parliament paused 
an Act abolishing lay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, and describing it “as being unlawful and 
3 ii 
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unwarrantable by the Word of God, and contrary to 
the doctrines and liberties of this church.*' This 
Act of Parliament was followed up at their request 
by an Act of the General Assembly, entitled 'Di- 
rectory for the Election of Ministers.' Shortly after 
the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660, however, the 
Act Rescissory, as it is called, was passed, annulling all 
the parliaments held since 1633, with all their pro- 
ceedings, and thus restoring patronage along with pre- 
lacy. But the abolition of prelacy, and the final 
establishment of presbytery in Scotland in 1690, 
once more put an end to lay patronage, compensa- 
tion being allowed to patrons for the loss they there- 
by sustained. The parliament, sympathizing with 
the hostility generally entertained against patron- 
age, passed ari Act “ discharging, causing, annulling, 
and making void the power of presenting ministers 
to vacant churches,” and declaring, "that, in the 
cose of the vacancy of any parish, the heritors of the 
said parish, being Protestants, and the elders, are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congrega- 
tion, to be either approven or disapproval by them.” 
The obvious intention of this Act was to abolish pa- 
tronage entirely, to put an end to presentations, and 
to cause the voice of the people to be heard in the 
choice of ministers. To reconcile the lay patrons to 
denude themselves of their right in favour of the 
parish, the heritors and liferenters were held bound 
to pay to each of them the sum of 600 merks, or 
£33 6s. 8d. as an equivalent. 

The treaty of Union between England and Scot- 
land whs fully completed and ratitied in 1707. It 
whb accompanied also with an Act of Security, in 
which the acts confirming tho Confession of Faith 
and tho Presbyterian form of church government 
wore sanctioned and established, " to continue with- 
out any alteration to the people of this land in all 
succeeding generations.” Notwithstanding the as- 
surance thus solemnly given to the people of Scot- 
land, that the constitution of their church should 
remain intact in all time coming, only a few years 
elapsed when a heavy blow wub aimed at its inte- 
grity and usefulness. In the parliament of England 
in 1712, a bill for the restoration of church patron- 
age in Scotland was introduced, hurried through both 
Houses with tho utmost haste, and passed. The 
commissioners of the church had in their address 
and representation to the queen on the subject, de- 
clared the passing of the Patronage Act to be " con- 
trary to our church constitution, so well secured by 
tho treaty of Union.” This address the Assembly 
embodied in an act, thus adopting its sentiments as 
those of the whole church. The utmost unanimity 
has prevailed among historians in disapproving of 
this famous Act of Queen Anne. Bishop Burnet 
very plainly declares its design to have been 44 to 
weaken and undermine the’* Scottish " establish- 
ment. *’ And Sir Walter Scott with equal candour 
states his own impressions on the subject. “ There 
is no doubt,” says he, 11 that the restoration of the 


right of lay patrons in Queen Anne's time, was de- 
signed to separate the ministers of the Kirk from 
the people who could not be supposed to be equally 
attached to, or influenced by, a minister who held 
his living by the gift of a great man, as by one who 
was chosen by their own free voice,— and to render 
them more dependent on the nobility and gentry, 
amongst whom, much more than the common people, 
the sentiments of Jacobitism predominated.” The 
first General Assembly which met After the passing 
of this memorable Act, ratified and embodied in spe- 
cific acts the representations which their commis- 
sioners made when in London, and issued particular 
instructions to the Commission of Assembly to use 
all dutiful and proper means for obtaining redress of 
these grievances, — instructions which were repeated 
to every succeeding Commission till the year 1784, 
when they were omitted, and have never since been 
renewed. It is somewhat remarkable that though 
the rights of patrons wero restored by the 10th of 
Queen Anne, the exercise of these rights was found 
to be so unpopular that ministers were generally 
Bottled, till after the year 1730, not according to the 
Patronage Act of 1712, but in the manner prescribed 
by the Act of King William in 1690. About this 
time, however, au attempt was made to exercise the 
right which Queen Anne’B Act conferred upon the 
patron, and while the people resisted with violence, 
"the church courts,” says Mr. Stewart, although 
they could not entirely disregard the law, contrived 
in many instances to render it ineffectual, and sanc- 
tioned by their authority the prevailing prejudices 
against it. They admitted it as an uncontrovertible 
principle in Presbyterian church government, that a 
presentee, although perfectly well qualified, and un- 
exceptionable in life and doctrine, waB nevertheless 
inadmissible to his clerical office, till the concurrence 
of the people who were to be under his ministry liad 
been regularly ascertained. The form of expressing 
this concurrence was by the subscription of a paper 
termed a Call; which was considered as a step so 
indispensable towards constituting the pastoral rela- 
tion, tliat the church courts, when dissatisfied with 
it, as an expression of the general wishes of the 
parish, sometimes set aside the presentee altogether; 
and when they did authorise a settlement, proceeded 
in a manner which sufficiently implied a greater re- 
spect for the call than for the presentation. Many 
of the clergy, considering it as a matter of conscience 
not to take any «hare in the settlement of an obnox- 
ious presentee, refused on such occasions to carry 
into execution the orders of their superior; and such 
was the temper of the tones, that the leading men of 
the Ayembly, although they wished to support the 
lavf of the land, found themselves obliged to have 
recourse to expedients; imposing slight censures on 
the disobedient, and appointing special committees 
(whom it was found sometimes necessary to protect 
by a military force), to discharge the duties which 
the others had declined.” 
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It was in this stale of matters that the principles 
0f the moderate party in the General Assembly, 
headed by Principal Robertson, obtained the ascen- 
dency in that venerable court, and from this tiino a 
steady and uniform support was given for many 
years to the law of patronage. But all the while the 
form of the call was carefully maintained, although 
it was reduced to an empty and almost unmeaning 
form. At length, however, after Principal Robert- 
son had resigned the leadership of the General As- 
sembly, and he bad boon succeeded by l)r. Hill of 
St, Andrews, the call began to bo considered by 
various members of the moderate section of tho 
church as incompatible with patronage, and therefore 
nugatory. The Abolition of the call, however, was 
too strong a step to be taken by tho church, and 
accordingly it continues, in form at least, down to the 
present day. 

During the years 1783 and 1784 patronage engaged 
the chief attention of the General Assembly, in con- 
sequence of a number of overtures having been pre- 
sented on the subject. Dr. Hill movecj the rejection 
of these overtures “ as inexpedient, ill-founded, and 
dangerous to the peace and welfare of the church.” 
Not only was this motion carried, but another to 
omit the clause in the instructions annually given to 
the Commission, which required them to apply for 
redreBs from the grievance of patronage. The omis- 
sion of this clause was nothing less than a tacit ad- 
mission that the church had ceased to regkrd patron- 
age as a grievance, and was prepared to yield to it 
an uncomplaining submission. The law of patronage 
was now enforced with unflinching firmness by the 
dominant party in the General Assembly, and the 
people generally began to see that opposition or even 
remonstrance was of no avail. From that time for 
many a long year the law of patronage continued in 
full and uncontrolled operation, while the aversion 
of the people generally to its unrestricted exercise 
seemed evoiy year to become strongor arid more in- 
veterate. 

Soon after the commencement of the present cen- 
tury the influence and numbers of the moderate 
party began gradually to decline, and in process of 
years the evangelical or popular party, as they are 
called, became an important section in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. A decided change now took place 
in the spirit and policy of the proceedings of 
that venerable court. The subject of patronage 
came to be discussed. Motion after motion was 
made, with the view of inducing the Assembly to 
declare patronage a grievance, and to adopt measures 
for its removal. But thesw motions were rejected 
by very large nutforities. 'the subject of the total 
abolition of patronage had occupied much of* the 
attention of the public, and an anti-patronage society 
bad been formed in tlm year 1825, which, by public 
meetings and occasional publications, excited no 
small interest both among churchmen and dissenters. 
The discussion of the inject both within and with- 


out the church courts, led to a very general desire 
that some ’ modification of patronage should take 
place ; and hence originated a proposal to effect a 
constitutional limitation of patronage, by restoring 
the call to a proper degree of efficiency. At the 
meeting of the General Assembly in 1832, overtures 
emtiodying this proposal were laid on the table from 
three synods and eight presbyteries ; but by a ma- 
jority of forty-two the Assembly decided that It was 
unnecessary and inexpedient to Adopt the measures 
recommended in the overtures. This refusal, on the 
part of the Assembly, to entertain the subject, only 
tended to increase the excitement of tho public mind, 
and iu tho following year (1833) not less than forty- 
five overtures on calls were laid on the table of the 
Assembly. A very long and able debate ensued, ill 
which the question in all its bearings was fully dis- 
cussed, and although a positive majority of twenty 
ministers voted iu favour of tho restoration of the 
efficiency of tho call, such was the preponderance of 
elders opposed to it, that the motion was again re- 
jected by a majority of twelve. In tho Assembly ol 
1834, however, the relative strength of the parties 
was found to be materially changed, and a motion 
was passed by a majority of forty-six, declaring that 
the disapproval of a majority of male heads of fami- 
lies being communicants should be doomed sufficient 
ground for the presbytery rejecting tho person so dis- 
approved of. This act on calls is generally known by 
the name of the Veto Act, and its chief cliaracteristic 
was, that it put a check upon the law of patronage, 
not by giving a direct efficiency to the positive call 
of a majority of the people, but by rendering the 
dissent of the people conclusive against the pre- 
sentee. 

From the passing of the Veto Act dates an im- 
portant era in the history of patronage in Scotland. 
Grave doubts were entertained by many whether it 
was within the power of the church to take such a 
step, and only a few months elapsed when a case oc- 
curred which tested its legality. A presentation to 
the parish of Auchterarder by the Earl of Kimioul 
having been rejected by tho presbytery of the bounds 
on the ground of the dissent of the people, the ques- 
tion was introduced into the courts of law. Several 
similar cases occurred which led to the same step be- 
ing taken both by patrons and presentees. The result 
was, that the Veto Act was declared by the civil courts 
to be illegal, and ultra vires. This decision, along 
with several instances which had occurred of alleged 
interference with the spiritual independence of the 
church, produced the disruption of 1843, and the for- 
mation of the Free Church of Scotland . Immediately 
after, the Established Church repealed the Veto Act, 
and thus the law of patronage maintained its former 
position in the statute-book of the land. It wae 
felt, however, by many that some definite expression 
should be given of the mind of the legislature as to 
the relation which existed between patronage and 
the call, which were in danger of bring regarded, m 
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consequence of nil that had happened, aa being neces- 
sarily incompatible, and indeed antagonistic. Hence 
originated Lord Aberdeen’*! bill, commonly called the 
Scotch Benefices Act, which declared that the pres- 
bytery shall pay regard to the character and number 
of objectors, and have power to judge whether, in all 
the circumstances of tho case, it be for edification 
that the settlement shall take place. This declara- 
tory enactment seemed for some time to be regarded 
by the Established Church as thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, but several cases having occurred in which the 
Goncral Assembly declined to give effect to the ob- 
jections of a reclaiming majority in a parish, a move- 
ment has again commenced on the part of a number 
of the lay-members of the church, who have memo- 
rialised the church courts with a view to liAve the 
question again considered, whether it may not he 
expedient to give complete efficiency to the positive 
call of a majority of the people. It remains to be 
seen whether the ecclesiastical courts will revive the 
discussion of a point of such serious import, while 
the generation still lives which retains a vivid re- 
membrance of those eventful years in the church’s 
history, reaching from 1834 to 1843. 

PAUL (Festival of the Conversion of St.). 
A festival obsorved annually by the Church of Home 
on the 25th of .lauuary. 

FAULIAN1STS. See Samosatf.nians. 

PAUL1C1ANS, a sect which arose in the seventh 
century in Armenia. They are said to have been a 
branch of the Manicheans, and to liAve been descend- 
ed from a woman in the province of Samosata named 
Calliniko, who lived about the fourth century, and 
whose two sous, Paul us and Johannes, were the first 
founders of the sect. But it is not improbable that the 
sect, drawing a distinction between the teaching of Pe- 
ter and that of Paul, and having a decided preference 
to the latter, and even adopting it as the ground work 
of their own teaching, derived their name from this 
circumstance. The principal founder, however, of the 
Paulicians is considered by Neaudcr as having been 
Constantine, who flourished toward tho end of the sev- 
enth century, and chiefly during the reign of the Em- 
peror Constantine Pogonatus. The perusal of the 
New Testament, more especially of the epistles of 
Paul, made a deep impression upon this man’s mind, 
and gave a new direction to his whole thoughts And 
feelings, and impelled him to act the j>art of a reformer, 
and to seek after the restoration of the primitive apos- 
tolic church. For twenty-seven years, that is from 
G57 to 684, did Constantine labour with untiring 
energy to propagate the principles of his sect. At 
length the emperor commenced a violent persecution 
of the Paulicians, and at his instigation Constantine 
was stoned to death by his own disciples, headed by 
his adopted son, Justus, who was the first to raise his 
hand against him. A few years after the sect was 
again called to endure a severe persecution at the 
hauds of the Emperor Justinian II. In the reign of 
Leo the 1 saurian, the Paulicians were once more ac- 


cused at Constantinople, but they are alleged to have 
experienced on that occasion the favour and protec- 
tion of the emperor. 

At the commencement of the ninth century the 
sect was beginning to degenerate through the in- 
fluence of false teachers and the effect of internal 
dissensions, but about this period it received a fresh 
impulse from the labours of Sergius, who set himself 
to revive the body of religionists with whom, from 
his early youth, he had been connected. His ene- 
mies accused him, but in all probability without 
foundation, of assuming the name of the Paracleto an., 
the Holy Ghost. The Pauli nans were not unlikely 
to give rise to this absurd accusation from the cir- 
cumstance that they approached, in some points of 
doctrine, to the ancient Manichtans, with whom they 
agreed in maintaining a dualistic theory. But with 
this single exception the Manichean and PauliciAii 
systems were at utter variance with each other. 
44 According to the Paulician system,” says Neander, 
44 tho entire material world proceeds from the De- 
mi urgos, who formed it out of the matter which is 
the source of all evil. The soul of man, however, is ot 
heavenly origin, and has a germ of life answering tc 
the being of the highest God. Thus human nature 
consists of two antagonist principles ; but this union 
of the soul with the body, of a different nature, and 
in which all sinful desires have their root ; this its 
banishment into the sensual world, a world which 
owes its eiistence to an altogether different creator, 
and in which it is held captive, cannot possibly be the 
work of the supreme and perfect God. It must be 
the work, therefore, of that hostile Demiurgos, which 
has sought to draw the germ of divine life into Ii'ib 
own empire, and there to hold it prisoner. Accord- 
ing to this account we must ascribe to the Paulicians 
an anthropogony and anthropology corresponding to 
these principles. They must either have deduced 
their theory from the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, connecting it with the supposition that 
the Demiurgos is perpetually striving to entice the 
souls which belong to a higher sphere into the mate- 
rial world; or, like the old Syrian Gnostics, they 
must have believed that the Demiurgos was able to 
drive from its original Beat the germ of divine life 
into the visible form of the first man, created after 
the type of a higher world ; that this germ is ever in 
process of development ; and that hence is the begin 
ning of human souls.” 

The Paulicians believed in an original rebuionship 
of the soul to God, and an enduring union with him 
which the Demiurgos could not destroy. Consist- 
ently with their views they could not ascribe a ma 
teri&l bgdy to the Redeemer, or one capable of actual 
suffering, and hence they can scarcely be said to 
have held the doctrine of an atonemeut through the 
sufferings of Christ. They desired to restore both 
in life and doctrine the simplicity of the apostolic 
age, and they called themselves, therefore, the Ca- 
tholic Church and Christians. “ It was the wish ot 
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those people/* to quote again from Neandor, 41 to re- 
store an apostolic simplicity to the church. Tims 
they asserted} that among the varieties of outward 
forms and ceremonies in the dominant church, the 
true life of piety was lost; and they contended 
against every species of trust in outward things, es- 
pecially the sacraments. They carried this opposi- 
tion so far, that they rejected altogether the formal 
celebration of baptism, and the Lord's Supper. 
Hence they argued, that Christ never intended to 
institute a water baptism for all times; but that hy 
this baptism ho bad signified a spiritual baptism, in 
which, by means of his doctrine, that living water, 
he imparts himself to all mankind. In the Bame 
manner they also believed, that the eating of the 
flesh, and drinking of the blood of Christ, consisted 
only in a lively communion with him by his doctrine, 
by his word, which are his true flesh and blood. It 
1 vtas not of material bread, or material wine, that he 

J oke, as his flesh and blood, but of bis words, which 
ght to be for souls, what bread and wine are for 
3 body.” 

The Paulicians, rejecting the Old Testament from 
the canon of Scripture, made their appeal on every 
point solely to the New Testament, with the excep- 
tion, however, of the Epistles of Peter. They put 
away from them all the outward religious ceremo- 
nies then in use, and oven baptism and the Lord's 
Supper they regarded as wholly spiritual acts. Af- 
ter the death of Sergius, which occurred in A. D. 
635, no single individual was elected to preside over 
them, but they were governed by a council of their 
teachers. They patiently submitted to persecution 
of every kind fora time, but at length, driven to mad- 
ness by the cruel treatment of the Empress Theo- 
dora, who had resolved to exterminate them, they 
flew to arms in self-defence. Military officers had 
been sent throughout Armenia with orders to mas- 
sacre every member of the obnoxious sect, and on this 
occasion no fewer tlian 100,000 are reported to have 
fallen victims to this indiscriminate carnage. A body 
of nearly 5,000 Paulicians, however, escaped from 
this bloody outrage, and found an asylum in Me- 
litine, a province of Armenia, then under the domi- 
nion of the Saracens, in conjunction with whom they 
often committed serious depredations upon the Greek 
Empire, and laid waste the provinces of Asia Minor. 
In consequence of a treaty formed with the Emperor 
Zimiscesan a. d. 970, a considerable number of the 
Paulician? removed to Thrace, Whjre a colony of 
them had been formed even in the eighth century. 
Under the name of Euchitbs (which see), they had 
become numerous among thtfBolgarians, and thence 
they extended themselves in ft other parts of Europe. 
Small communities of Bogomiles (which see), as 
they were also called, were found among the Bul- 
garians throughout the Middle Ages, and PauUeians , 
under many changes, have continued to exist in and 
•round Philippopoli* and in the valleys of the Ifomus 
until the present day. 
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But it was in Asia, and more especially in Anne 
nia and the a<(jacent countries, where the Beot at first 
originated, that it continued to inaintaiu its ground 
with peculiar vigour. Here, however, the Paulician 
doctrines underwent considerable modification, being 
mixed up with some of the opinions and tendencies 
of the Oriental Pause*:*} (which see). There lmd long 
previously existed in Armenia a sect called the Aur- 
vnums (which see), or children of the sun, a name 
which they derived from their worship of that lumi- 
nary. But in addition to this older sect, the Pauli- 
cians, having imbibed some of the tenets and even 
practices of the Parsec a, gave rise to a new sect 
called the TiioNimAClANs (which see), from the vil- 
lage Thondrac, in which their founder settled. This 
modification of the Paulician system arose from an 
attempt to make a new combination of Parseeisrn 
and Christianity. The Paulicians thus mingled up 
with other Oriental sects, existed in Armenia till the 
middle of the eleventh century ; and thence they 
spread into other countries, particularly the adjacent 
provinces of the Roman Empire, partly scattered by 
persecution, and partly desirous to diffuse their pe- 
culiar opinions. 

PAULIN1ANS, a name sometimes applied by tlio 
Arians to the ancient Christians, from Paul inns, 
bishop of Antioch. 

PAUPERISM CATIIOL1CI (Lat. Poor Catho- 
lics), a Romish order which was formed in the twelfth 
century, and confirmed by Pope Innocent III. It 
consisted of Waldenses, who had conformed to tlio 
dominant church. Some ecclesiastics from the south 
of Prance, who had once been Waldensiaus, took the 
lead in the formation of this order, particularly a 
person named Durand de Osca. It maintained it- 
self for aoine time in Catalonia. Tlio design of this 
society is thus described by Meander: “ The eccle- 
siastics and better educated were to busy themselves 
with preaching, exposition of the Bible, religious in- 
struction, and combating the sects; but all the laity, 
who were not qualified to exhort the people arid 
combat the sects, should occupy houses by them- 
selves, where they were to live in a pious and order- 
ly manner. This spiritual society, so remodelled, 
should endeavour to bring about a reunion of all the 
Waldenses with the church. As the Waldenses held 
it unchristian to shed blood and to swear, and the 
presiding officers of the new spiritual society begged 
the Pope tliat those who were disposed to join them 
should be released from all obligation of complying 
with customs of this sort, the Pojkj granted, at their 
request, that all such as joined them should not bo 
liable to be called upon for military service against 
Christians, nor to take an oath in civil processes ; 
adding, indeed, (he important clause, — so for m this 
rule could be observed in a healthful manner with- 
out injury or offence to others ; and, especially, with 
the permission of the secular lords. In Italy and 
Spain, also, the zeal of these representatives of the 
church tendency among the Waldenses seemed to 
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meet with acceptance. The Pope gladly lent a 
hand in promoting its more general spread, and he 
was inclined to grant to those who came over to 
it, when they had once become reconciled with the 
church, various marks of favour. But he insisted 
on unconditional submission; and refused to enter 
into any conditional engagements." The principles 
of the WaldotiHes were too firmly rooted to be se- 
riously affected by the society of the Pauperes Car 
t/iolicij and, accordingly, it is said to have gradually 
died away. 

PAUPERES CHRrSTI(Lat. The Poor of Christ), 
a Roman Catholic order which arose in the twelfth 
century, formed by a zealous ecclesiastic called Ro- 
bert of Arbriscelles, on whom Pope Urban II. bad 
conferred the dignity of apostolic preacher. The 
religious society termed Pauper* 8 CkruU was com- 
posed of persons of both sexes, and of ecclesiastics 
and laymen who wished to learn the way of spiritual 
living under the direction of the founder of the order. 

PAUPERES I)E LOMBARDIA (IaU. Poor 
Men of Lombardy), a name applied in the twelfth 
century to the Waldenses (which see), in the north 
of Italy, derived from the province in which they 
were chiefly found. 

PAUSAllII, an appellation given to the priests 
of Isis (which see), at Rome, because in their reli- 
gious processions they were accustomed to make 
pauses at certain places where they engaged in sing- 
ing hymns and performing other sacred rites. 

PA VAN, a Ilindu deity who is believed to pre- 
side over the winds. lie was the father of Uanu- 
MAN (which see), the ape-god. 

TAVOR, a personification of Fear, worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, as a companion of M(tra> the 
god of war. The worship of this deity is said to 
have been instituted by Tullus Ilostilius. 

PAVOUII, priests among the ancient Romans 
who conducted the worship of Pavor (which see). 

PAX, a personification of PeAce, worshipped by 
the ancient Romans. A festival was celebrated an- 
nually in honour of this goddess on the 30th of 
April. 

PAX, a small tablet of silver or ivory, or some 
other material, by means of which the kiss of peace 
was circulated through Christian congregations in 
ancient times. It was customary in primitive times 
for Christians, in their public assemblies, to give one 
another a holy kiss, or a kiss of peace. But when 
this practice was discontinued in consequence of 
some appearance of scandal which had arisen out of 
it, the pax was introduced iustead, consisting of a 
small tablet which first received the kiss of the offi- 
ciating minister, after which it was presented to the i 
deacon, and by him again to the people, each of 
whom kissed it in turn, thus transmitting through- 
out the whole assembly the symbol of Christian love 
and peace. 

PAX VOBIS (Lat. Peace be to you), an ordi- 
nary salutation among the ancient Christians. It 


was addressed by the bishop or pastor to the people 
at his first entrance into the church— a practice 
which is frequently mentioned by Chrysostom, who 
derives it from apostolic practice. The same form of 
salutation was employed in commencing all the offices 
of the church, but more especially by the reader 
when commencing the reading of the Scriptures. 
The custom continued in the African churches until 
the third council of Carthage forbade its use by the 
reader. This form of salutation, " Peace be with 
you,' 1 to which the people usually answered, “ And 
with thy spirit," was commonly pronounced by a 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon in the church, as Chry- 
sostom informs us. It was customary to repeAt the 
“Pax Vobis" before beginning the sermon, and at 
least four times in the course of tho communion ser- 
vice. It was used also when dismissing the congrega- 
tion at the close of divine worship. The deacon 
sent the people away from the house of Qod with 
the solemn prayer, “ Go in peace." In the Liturgy 
of the Church of England a similar salutation oc- 
curs, “ The Lord be with you," to which the people 
reply, " And with thy spirit." 

PEACE. See Pax. 

PEACE -OFFERINGS, sacrifices or oblations 
among the ancient Hebrews, which were intended to 
express gratitude to God for his goodness. They 
wore divided into three classes, thank-offerings, free- 
will-offerings, and offerings for vows. The first were 
expressive of thankfulness for mercies received ; the 
second by way of devotion ; and the third with the 
view of obtaining future blessings. Tho peace-offer- 
ings of the Hebrews were either offered by the whole 
congregation, or by particular individuals. The first 
consisted of two lambs offered at tho Feast of Pen- 
tecost. The second sort were of three kinds : (1.) 
Those which were offered without bread — a species 
of peace-offerings of a festive nature at the three so- 
lemn festivals. (2.) Those which were offered with 
bread, that is, with unleavened cakes mingled with 
oil. These were peace-offerings of thanksgiving. 
(3.) The ram of the Nazarite (which see). The 
south side of the court of the Temple was the usual 
place in which all peace-offerings were sacrificed, and 
the blood was sprinkled round about the altar. The 
offeror might eat his share of the sacrifice in any 
clean place in Jerusalem ; and even, if he chose, in the 
Temple. The peace-offering of thanksgiving was 
eaten the same day ; but a vow or freewill-offering 
might be eaten bn the following day. Tte animals 
used in this kind of sacrifices were bullocks, rams, 
heifers, ewes, or goats; birds were not sacrificed in 
this way. The fiesh ot the sacrifice was divided be- 
twpen^he priest and tire offerer; the priest receiving 
for his part the breast and the right shoulder, while 
the offerer had all Hie rest. The number of peace- 
offerings sacrificed every year was very great. 
PECTORAL. See Breast-Plate. 
PECULIARS, a term used in England to denote 
parishes and places exempted from the jurisdiction of 
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the ordinary of the diocese in which they are situat- 
ed. Before the Reformation, the Pope exempted 
these places from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese, and this peculiarity was never changed. 

PECUNIA, a god worshipped among the ancient 
Romans as presiding over money. 

PEDILAVIUM (Lat. Pes } pedis, a foot, and la- 
ears, to wash), the ceremony of washing the feet of 
thirteen pilgrims, in imitation of our blessed Lord 
washing the foet of the apostles. The Romish 
Church practise this ceremony on Maundy Thurs- 
day (which see), in the following manner. After 
reading John xiii. the gospel for the day, the pre- 
late or superior strips off his pluvial, and is girth'd 
with a towel by the deacon and subdeacon. Thus 
gilded he proceeds to the ceremony of foot-wash- 
ing. Those whose feet are to be washed being ar- 
| ranged in a line, the clerks supplying the bason 
I and water, the prelate kneels and washes the right 
foot of each, one by one, the subdeacon holding 
it for him, and the deacon supplying the towel, 
he wipes and kisses the foot. While this rite is 
in course of being performed, several antiplioncs, 
versicles, and other pieces of sacred music are chant- 
ed. All being washed, the prelate washes his 
hands, and wipeB them with another towel ; then 
returning to the place where ho was before, Ihj re- 
sumes the pluvial, and standing with his head un- 
covered, says the Paternoster secretly, with some 
versicles and responsories aloud, and tlien concludes 
with the following prayer: “O Lord, we beseech 
thee, be present to this office of our service, and be- 
cause thou didst vouchsafe to wash the feet of thy 
disciples, despise not the works of thy hands, which 
thou hast commanded us to observe ; that like as 
here outward defilements are washed away for us, 
and by us ; so the inward sins of us all may be wash- 
ed away by thee. The which vouchsafe thyself to 
grant, who livest, Ac. R. Amen.’ 1 

The Fedilavium is practised by the Moravian 
Brethren. Formerly it was observed by some con- 
gregations of the Brethren before every celebration 
of the communion. At present it is practised only 
at certain seasons, as on Maundy Thursday by the 
whole congregation, and on some other occasions in 
the choirs. It is performed by each sex separately, 
accompanied with the singing of suitable verses, 
treating of our beiug washed from sin by the blood 
of Christ. The GUumtu in Scotland also observe 
the Pedilavium. " 

PEEPAL TREE, an extraordinary tree of the 
fig tribe which grows in Hindustan. It is thus de- 
scribed by Mrs. Speir, in her * Life in Ancient In- 
dia : 1 “ The leaf is heart-shAped, with a loig? taper 
point and a slender leaf-stalk, rustling in the Wind. 
The roots of the peepil spread horizontally near the 
surface of the ground, and old peepal -trees often ex- 
hibit a great extent of bare roots, owing to the ground 
having been washed away; the trunks also lose 
their roondnest with age, and become to full of 


ridges as to look liko several trunks united : this j 
tree is remarkable for the facility with which its 
seeds germinate, springing up in every crevice of ; 
brickwork, to which, if not speedily removed, their 
rapid growth causes great destruction. In ludia, in 
consequence, ruins and the peepal are as much asso- 
ciated in the mind as ruins and ivy are in England. 
And not only in brickwork does it spring unbidden, 
but its sprouts are often seen on other trees, and es- 
pecially on the summit of the palmyra, where its 
henries or seeds are frequently dropped by birds. 
The peepal then Bends its roots down outside the 
palmyra stem, round which they gradually form a 
coho, until at length nothing is kccu of the palmyra 
except the head, which appears to be growing in the 
midst of a pequil tree. When this occurs the joint 
tree becomes a very sacred object, modern Hindus 
regarding it as a divine marriage. Trees in India 
also grow together by simple contact, and trees half 
peepal and half banyan, or half peepal and half man- 
go, are by no means uncommon ; and in some cases 
the union is even purposely effected, — a notion at 
present prevailing in the central parts of India, tliAt 
the fruit of a new mango plantation must not be 
tasted until an imaginary marriage has been per- 
formed between the mangoes ami some other tree ; 
and money must be spent and feasting carried on to 
as great an extent as if the marriage 1 were a real 
one.” 

PEG ASIDES, a name given to the Muses, as 
well as to other nymphs of wells and brooks. 

PEGASUS, according to the earlier Greek writer®, 
the thundering horse of Zeus, but according to the 
later the horse of Eos. He is represented as a winged 
horse, and is said by liis hoof to have caused the 
well Hippoercnt to spring forth. Hence the Muses 
who drunk of this inspiring well uru sometimes term- 
ed Pr/jasides. 

PEGOMANCV (Or. per/e, a fountain, and man- 
teia, divination), u species of divination anciently 
practised with water drawn from a fountain. Bee 
IlYDItOMANCY. 

PE1R1THOUS, one of the Lapitii jr (which see), 
who was worshipped anciently at Athens, along with 
Theseus, as a hero. 

PELAGIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
commencement of the fifth century. Its founder, by 
name Pelagius, is alleged to have been a British 
monk, and there is an English legend that his real 
name was Morgan. Neither the place nor the date 
of his nativity, however, cun be ascertained. Ilia 
first appearance in history is in the character of a 
rigid ascetic resident at Rome. Animated by no de- 
sire to form a uew doctrinal system, he seems to 
have been chiefly anxious to oppose certain practical 
errors then prevalent, more especially the tendeucy ! 
to a worldly spirit, which was so prominent a feature 
of the cliaracter of Christians in his day. By this 
view of matters his theological views were to a 
great extent modified and determined. M Hence be 
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whs of the opinion," as Ncander remarks, “ that in 
all moral exhortations the great point to be aimed at 
was, to make men clearly see that they were in want 
of none of the faculties necessary for fulfilling the 
divine commands; to bring them to a conscious 
sense of the power bestowed on them by the Creator 
for accomplishing all good cndB, as he says that he 
himself was accustomed to pursue this method in 
Iiia exhorfatory writings. Hence lie appealed to the 
examples of virtue exhibited among the PAgans, in 
proof of how much nature, left to itself, could effect 
even among the heathen ; and argued that, with the 
new aids and advantages possessed by Christians, the 
Bame nature would be able to do still more. On this 
principle, and from this point of view, lie denied that 
there was any such thing as a corruption of human 
nature, which had grown out of the fall. Such a 
doctrine appeared to him but a means of encourag- 
ing moral indolence — a means of excuse supplied to 
the hands of vicious men. The question which from 
the first had so occupied the profound mind of Au- 
gustin — the question concerning the origin of sin in 
man— could not be attended with so much difficulty 
to the more superficial mind of Pelagius. This was 
no enigma for him ; it seemed to him a thing per- 
fectly natural that thero should be moral evil. The 
necessary condition to the existence of moral good is 
the possibility of evil. Evil and good are to be de- 
rived Alike from the free-will, which either yields to 
the seductions of sense, or overcomes them." 

At Homo Pelagius became acquainted with Celes- 
tiua, who, being of a kindred spirit with himself, 
renounced his profession as an advocate and em- 
braced the monastic life, desirous of devoting him- 
self to a strict observance of all the precepts and 
counsels of Christ. In A. i>. 411 1 ho two friends left 
Home in company, and passed to Africa, where they 
took up their abode at Carthage. The rumour, how- 
ever, that they had become iufected with theological 
errors went before them, and reached the ears of Au- 
gustin, who lost no time in summoning a council on 
the subject. Six heretical propositions were sot 
forth as held by Colestius, all of which, however, 
were grounded on the idea, that the sin of Adam had 
injured only himself, not the whole human family ; 
whence was drawn the conclusion, that children still 
came into the world in the same state in which AdAm 
found himself before the fall. Coelestius endea- 
voured to obviate the imputation of heresy by alleg- 
ing that the points in dispute had never been for- 
mally decided by the church, and, therefore, ought 
to be regarded as open questions. But such eva- 
sions were of no avail, and, accordingly, he was ex- 
cluded from church fellowship. 

Pelagius having quitted Africa, and passed to 
Palestine in ▲. D. 415, the controversy was renewed 
m that country, and Jerome, who was then resident 
at Bethlehem, keenly opposed the Pelagian doctrine 
concerning free-will, and concerning the freedom 
from corruption of human nature. On this latter 


point Pelagius was accused of maintaining that 
man is without sin, and can easily obey the Divine 
commandments if he chooses. The subject was dis- 
cussed in a synod over which Bishop John of Jeru- 
salem presided, when the simple statement of Pela- 
gius, that he acknowledged the Divine assistance to 
be necessary in order that a man might be enabled 
to obey the law of God, was received as a satisfactory 
explanation. The opponents of Pelagius, however, 
determined to renew the assault before another 
bishop and a still more numerous assembly. The 
same year, accordingly, a synod was assembled at 
Diospolis in Palestine, under the presidency of Eu- 
logius, bishop of Caesarea. This council also, like 
the former one, was ready to acquit Pelagius, pro- 
vided only that grace and free-will were both main- 
tained— a point which of course was readily conced- 
ed. Hu agreed to condemn all that taught the con- 
trary doctrines on condition that he was allowed to 
condemn them as fools, not as heretics. The result 
of the whole matter was, that Pelagius was recog- 
nized ns a member of the Catholic Church. 

Thus by the verdict of two Oriental church as- 
semblies was Pelagius acquitted of the charge of 
heresy. Augustin and the North African Church, 
by way of counterpoise, appealed to the Roman 
Bishop Innocent fur his opinion on the disputed 
points ; Pelagius and Coelestius also appealed to the 
same quarter. The decision of Innocent was con- 
demnatory of the Pelagian doctrines ; but dying soon 
after, lie war succeeded in the papal chair by Zoai- 
mus ; and Coelestius having appeared in person at 
Home, and presented a confession of faith, plausibly 
drawn up, the new Roman bishop despatched two 
letters to the North Africau bishops, in which he 
gave the most decided testimony to the orthodoxy 
of Pelagius and Coelestius, reproving their accusers 
in the strongest terms, for raising a controversy on 
questions which had no connection whatever with 
the faith. On receiving these letters from the Ro- 
man bishop, the North African bishops summoned a 
council at Carthage, which unanimously protested 
against the decision. Zosimus, startled at the re- 
sistance thus offered to his authority, agreed to sus- 
pend the final decision of the matter until after further 
examination. But without longer delay the North 
Wfricau bishops held an assembly at Carthage in 
1. D. 418, at which nine canons were framed in oppo- 
skion to Pelagianiam. 

JjThe doctrine*, of this heretical system an thus 
sketched by Walch : “ 1. Men as they now come 
into the world are, in respect to their powers and 
abilities, in the same* state in which Adam was 
create^ 2. Adam sinbed, but bis sinning harmed 
no 1 one but himself. 3. Human nature therefore 
is not changed by the fall, and death is not a pun- 
ishment for sin ; but Adam would have died had 
he not apostatised. For death is inseparable from 
our nature, and the same is true of the pains ol 
child-birth, diseases, and outward evils, particularly 
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In children. 4. Much less is the guilt of Adam's sin 
imputed to his offspring, for God would be unjust 
if he imputed to us the actions of others. 5. Such 
imputation cannot be proved by the fact that Christ 
has redeemed infants ; for, this redemption is to be 
understood of their heirship to the kingdom of hea- 
ven, from which an heirship to another's guilt will 
not follow. 6. Neither does the baptism of infants 
prove such an imputation ; for they thereby obtain 
the kingdom of heaven, which Christ has promised 
only to baptised persons. 7. When childruu die 
without baptism they are not therefore damned. 
They are indeed excluded from the kingdom of hea- 
ven, but not from eternal blessedness. For the Pe- 
lagians held to a threefold state after death ; damna- 
tion for sinners, the kingdom of heaven for baptized 
Christians who live a holy life and for baptised chil- 
dren, and eternal life for unbaptized children ami for 
unbaptised adults who live virtuous lives. 8. Much 
less is human nature depraved in consequence of the 
full of Adam. There is therefore no hereditary sin. 

9. For though it may be granted that Adam is so far 
the author of sin, as he was the fust that sinned and 
by his example has seduced others, yet this is not to 
be understood of a propagation of sin by generation. 

10. This supposed propagation of sin is the less ad- 
missible, because it would imply a propagation of 
souls, which is not true. 11. Neither can such a 
propagation be maintained without impeaching the 
justice of God, introducing unconditional necessity, 
and destroying our freedom. 12. It is true there are 
in men sinful propensities, in particular the propen- 
sity for sexual intercourse, but these are not sins. 
13. If sin was propagated by natural generation, and 
every motion of the sinful propensities and every de- 
sire therefore were sinful, then the marriage state 
would be sinful. 14. As man has ability to sin, so 
has he also not only ability to discern what is good, 
but likewise power to desire it and to perform it. 
And this is the freedom of the will, which, js «o essen- 
tial to man that he cannot lose it. 15. The grace 
which the Scriptures represent as the source of 
morally good actions in man, Pelagius understood to 
denote various things. For he understood the won! 
(a) of the whole constitution of our nature and espe- 
cially of the endowment of free will ; (b) of the pro- 
mulgation of the divine law ; (c) of the forgiveness 
of past sins without any influence on the future cou- 
duct ; (d) of the example of Christ’s holy life, which 
he called the grace of Christ ; {€* of the internal 
dtange in the understanding whereby the truth is 
recognised, which he called grace and also the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit; (£) and sometimes grace 
with him was equivalent to iaptism and blesqpdness. 
16. Han is as capable of securing salvation bjffche 
proper use of his powers, as of drawing on himself 
damnation by the misuse of them. 17. And there- 
fore God has given men a law, and this law prescribes 
nothing imjKMMuble. 18. God requires from men a per 
(set personal obedience to his Jaw. 19. Actions origi- 


nating from ignorance or forgetfulness are not sinful. 
20. So also natural propensities or the craving ot 
things sinful is not of itself sinful. 21. Therefore 
perfect personal obedience to the law on the part of 
men is practicable, through the uncorruptness of the 
powers of nature. 22. And by grace (consisting in 
external divine aids, the right use of which depends 
on men’s free will) good works are performed. They 
did not deny all internal change in men by grace, 
but they confined it solely to the understanding, and 
controverted all internal change of the will. They 
also limited the necessity of this graco by maintain- 
ing that it was not indispensable to all men, And that 
it only facilitated the keeping of God’s command 
ments. 23. This possibility of performing good 
works by the free use of our natural powers they en- 
deavoured to prove, by the existence of virtuous 
persons among the pagans ; and likewise— 24. From 
tlu) saints mentioned in the Old Testament, whom 
they divided into two classes —the first from Adam 
to Moses, who like the pagans had only natural 
grace; the second, from Moses to Christ, who had 
the grace of the law. Homo of the saints who had 
the law were all their lifetime without sin, others sin- 
ned indeed, but being converted they censed to sin 
and yielded a perfect obedience to the law. 25. The 
grace whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, is 
a consequence of precedent good works ; 26. and 
such obedience is absolutely necessary to salvation. 
27. Bins originating from a misuse of human free- 
dom and continued by imitation and by custom were 
forgiven, under the Old Testament solely on account 
of good works, and under the New Testament through 
the grace of Christ. 28. Their idea of tho way of 
salvation then was this : A man who has sinned con- 
verts himself— that is, he leaves off Niimingawl this 
by his own powers. Ifo believes on Christ — that is, 
lie embraces bis doctrines. He is now baptized, and 
on account of this baptism all his previous sins arc 
forgiven him, and he is without sin. He has the in- 
structions and the example of Christ, whereby ho is 
placed in a condition to rctider perfect obedience to 
the divine law. This he can do if he will, and ho 
can either withstand all temptations or fall from 
grace. 29. Moreover they admitted conditional de- 
crees, the condition of which was either foreseen 
good works or foreseen sin.” 

Through the influence of the North African bish- 
ops the Roman emperors were prevailed upon to 
issue several edicts against Pelagius and Coelcstius, 
and their adherents. The Roman bishop Zoslmus, 
perceiving that the civil authorities took so decided 
a part, atid that a strong anli-Pelagtan party bad 
arisen, issued a circular or letter, in which he pro- 
nounced sentence of condemnation on Pelagius and 
Ccelestius, and declared himself on tlio doctrine* ot 
the corruption of human nature, of grace, and of 
baptism, in accordance with the views of the North 
African Church. This circular letter was sent 
throughout the Western churches, and all bishops 
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wore required to subscribe it on pain of deprivation, 
and evon excommunication. Eighteen bishops of 
Italy, who favoured Pulagius and his doctrines, were 
in consequence subjected to this severe penalty ; and 
down to the middle of the fifth century, various off- 
shoots from the Pelagian party were found in differ- 
ent parts of Italy. The eighteen bishops who had 
thus been deposed and driven from Italy for favour- 
ing Pelagian doctrine, chiefly repaired to Constan- 
tinople, where, becoming mixed up to a certain 
extent with the Ncstorians, they were condemned 
along with them at the general synod of Ephesus, 
A. r>. 431. 

The chief, and assuredly the ablest opponent of 
Pelagian doctrine was Augustin (which see), who, 
in several works which ho published on the disputed 
points, defended the doctrines of grace and predes- 
tination with a power of arguinont so strong as to 
rank him justly among the most skilful polemic 
divines of which the Christian Church can boast. 
In tho latter part of bis life, Augustin was engaged 
in a keen controversy with the Semi-Pdagians , a sect 
which arose in Guul, and consisted of opponents of 
Augustin's doctrine of predestination, while tho de- 
fenders of that doctrine were termed Pueoestina- 
kianh (which see). 

PELANI, a sort of cakes used anciently in Athens 
in making libations to the gods. They were substi- 
tuted instead of animal sacritices by the command of 
Cecrops. 

PELLERWOINEN, tho god of plants among the 
Finns . 

PELLONIA, an ancient Roman deity who was 
believed to ward off the attacks of enemies. 

PELOPEIA, a festival held annually at Elis 
among tho ancient Greeks, in honour of Pclops, king 
of Pisa in Elis, from whom the Peloponnesus is 
supposed to have derived its name. His sanctuary 
stood in the grove Altis, where the young men an- 
nually scourged themselves in his honour. The 
magistrates of Elis also offered there a yearly sacri- 
fice of a black ram. 

PELORIA, a festival of the Pelasgi, in which 
they sacrificed to Jupiter Polor. It partook of the 
nature of the Saturnalia (which see). 

PELUSIOTiE (Gr. from pelw, mud), a name ap- 
plied by the OrigenUte in the third century to the 
orthodox Christians, denoting that they were earthly, 
sensual, carnally-minded meu, because they differed 
from them in their apprehension of spiritual and 
heavenly bodies. 

PENANCE, the infliction of punishment for ec- 
clesiastical offences. Its introduction into the Chris- 
tian Churoh is to be dated from the earliest times. 
(See Censures, Ecclesiastical.) The history of 
the Primitive Church, for the first three centuries, is 
full of information on this subject. The apostolical 
fathers very frequently treat of penance as a part of 
church discipline, as distinguished from the spiritual 
grace of penitence. Tertullian devoted an entire 


treatise to the subject ol penitence, from which it 
would appear, that even so early as the second cen- 
tury a complete system of discipline and penance 
existed in the church. 'This discipline he describes 
as consisting in exhortations and censures, and to- 
kens of Divine displeasure. Penance liAd a refer- 
ence only to those who hod been excluded from the 
communion of the church, and its object was the re- 
conciliation of the offender with the church. It was 
inflicted only for open and scandalous offences, it 
being a recognized maxim with tire ancient Chris- 
tians, that the church takes no cognizance of secret 
sins. It belongs to a later age to arrogate the power 
of forgiving sins. 

When a penitent wished to do public penance in 
the early ages of the Christian Church, he was for- 
mally granted penance by the imposition of hands, 
lie was then obliged to appear in sackcloth, and as 
Eusebius adds, sprinkled with ashes. Nor were the 
greatest personages exempted from this ceremony, 
which continued through the whole course of their 
penance, and they were even clothed in this humi- 
liating garb when they appeared before the church 
to receive formal absolution. While penitents were 
obliged to wear a mourning dress, some canons en- 
joined male penitents to cut off their hair, or shave 
their heads, and female penitents to wear a peniten- 
tial veil, and either to cut off their hair or appear with 
it dishevelled And hanging loose about their shoul- 
ders. All classes of penitents exercised themselves 
in private abstinence, mortification, fasting, and self- 
denial. 

The privilege of performing public penance in the 
church was only allowed once to all kinds of relap- 
sers, but not oftener ; and this practice prevailed not 
only during the three first centuries, but for some 
t ime after that period. The ordinary course of penance 
often extended to ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and 
for some sins throughout tho whole course of the na- 
tural life, the penitent being only absolved and re- 
conciled at the point of death. If, however, in the 
last-mentioned case, the penitent, after having been 
reconciled to the church, recovered from his sick- 
ness, he was obliged to perform the whole penance 
which would have been required of him had he not 
in the peculiar circumstances procured absolution. 
At an early period those who had been guilty of 
idolatry, adultery, and murder, were refused admis- 
sion to the communion of tire church even at the 
last hour. * 

According to the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
penance is a sacrament which is necessary in order 
to the remission of sins committed after baptism. 
In the Jlouay version St the Scriptures, accordingly, 
the term penance is generally substituted for repent- 
ance. Thus, « Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish," is rendered, “ Except ye do penman 
ye shall all likewise perish and in Matt. iii. 2, we 
have not “ Repent," but “ Do penance, tor the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand and again in Hark i, \ 
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11 John was in the desert baptising and preaching 
the baptism of penance for the remission of sins. 1 * 

The council of Trent thus lays down the doctrine 
of penance in its canons: u Whoever shall affirm 
that penance, as used in the Catholic Church, is not 
truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ 
our Lord, for the benefit of the faithful, to reconcile 
them to God, as often as they shall fall into sin after 
baptism : let him he accursed. 

“ Whoever shall deny, that in order to the full 
and perfect forgiveness of sins, three acts Are re- 
quired of the penitent, constituting as it were the 
matter of the sacrament of penance, namely contri- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction, which are railed 
the three parts of penance; or shall affirm that 
there are only two parts of penance, namely, terrors 
wherewith the conscience is smitten by the sense of 
sin, and faith, produced by the gospel, or by absolu- 
tion, whereby the person believes that his sins are 
lorgiven him through Christ ; let him be accursed. 11 

The three parts of penance, then, according to tho 
Romish Church, are contrition , confession, and satis- 
faction. Contrition is described as “ a hearty sor- 
row for our sins, proceeding immediately from tho 
love of God above all things, and joined with a firm 
purpose of amendment.” But this spiritual grace is 
not absolutely necessary to the proper reception of 
the sacrament of penance ; imperfect contrition, or 
as it is tenned by Romish writers, attrition, will accom- 
plish the object. Hence the council of Trent ex - 
pressly declares, that “ attrition, with the Bacrament 
of penance, will place a man in a state of salvation.” 

The second part of penance is confession, or as it 
is usually designated, auricular confession, being the 
secret confession of sins to a priest. The confes- 
sional, accordingly, forms an essential accompani- 
ment of every place of worship, and tho council of 
Lateral! decrees, 11 That every inan and woman, after 
they come to years of discretion, shall privately con- 
fess their sins to their own priest, at lap* once a- 
year, and endeavour faithfully to perform the pen- 
ance enjoined on them ; and after this they slia.ll 
come to the sacrament, at least at Easter, unless the 
priest, for some reasonable cause, judges 4 fit for 
them to abstain at that time. And whoever does 
not perform this, is to be excommunicated from the 
church ; and if he die he is to be refused Christian 
burial.” u Once a-year then, at least,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, in an admirable Lecture on 
the Confessional, “ the Roman Cattfolic, having used 
a variety of prescribed expedients, in order to bring 
his sins to Ids remembrance, and to produce a right 
state of mind for confessing, is required to approach 
the tribunal of penance, wldbh is usually a small in- 
closed place situated in some obscure part of* the 
cathedral or chapel. Imagine to yourselves a priest 
seated on this tribunal, to receive from a professing 
penitent a confession of all the sins he has commit- 
ted since he last confessed, — sins the most secret, 
and, it may be, the most impure; while sitting there 


in the assumed character of the vicegerent of the 
great God, he is regarded by the trembling devotee 
as ‘invested with the tremendous power of binding 
his siu upou him, or of absolving him from its guilt. 
The penitent drawing near, is required to kneel 
down at the sido of the priest, and having made the 
sign of the cross, with uncovered head, with closed 
eyes bont towards the earth, and uplifted hands, to 
ask the blessing of tho priest in these words; ‘Pmy, 
father, give me your blessing, for I have sinned. 1 
Having received the blessing, he next repeats the first 
part of the ‘ Confiteor,' as follows : — 1 1 confess to 
Almighty God, to the blessed Virgin Mary, to bless- 
ed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John Baptist, 
to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to all the saints, 
And to you, father, that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word, ami deed, through my fault, through 
my fault, through my most grievous fault.' The 
penitent then proceeds with a free and unreserved 
acknowledgment of all his sins, mentioning the aggra- 
vating circumstances with which they huve been 
attended, and tho number of times in which they 
have been committed ; and should he through shame 
or fear seem to shrink from a full disclosure, the 
priest, directed by books that have been provided 
for use in the confessional, well skilled by practice, 
and by his knowledge of all the crimes And pollu- 
tions of his neighbourhood, can place tho individual 
on a sort of intellectual rack, and by means of dex- 
terously suggestive and ensnaring questions, prompt 
the reluctant memory, dispel tho rising blush, or 
drive out tho fear of man by the more tremendous 
terrors of the spiritual world, until at length the 
heart of the individual is laid open and exposed to 
his gaze. The process of confession being ended, 
the penitent now concludes with this, or the like 
form: — * For these, and all other my sins which 1 
cannot at this present call to my remembrance, I 
am heartily sorry ; purpose amendment for the fu- 
ture, and most humbly ask pardon of God, and pen- 
ance and absolution of you, my ghostly father. 
Therefore I beseech the blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
blessed Michael the Archangel, blessed John Bap- 
tist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, all the saints, 
and you, father, to pray to our Lord God for me/ 
Then listening humbly to the instructions of the 
priest, and meekly accepting the penance he pre- 
scribes, the priest, should he be satisfied with the 
confession, solemnly pronounces his absolution in 
these words : ‘ I absolve thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
and the penitent retires from the confessional ima- 
gining himself forgjven.” 

The third pan of the sacrament of penance ie 
satisfaction, in explanation of which we may quote 
the tliree following canons of the council of Trent: 
“ Whoever shall affirm, that the entire punishment 
is always remitted by God, together with the fault, 
and therefore that penitents need no other satisfac- 
tion than faith, whereby tliey apprehend Christ 
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who has made satisfaction for them : let him be ac- 
cursed. 

« Whoever shall affirm, that we can by no means 
make satisfaction to God for our Bins, through the 
merits of Christ, as far as the temporal penalty is 
concerned, eithor by punishments inflicted on us by 
him, and patiently borne, or enjoined by tho priest, 
though not undertaken of our own accord, such as 
fastings, prayers, alms, or other works of piety ; and 
therefore that the best penance is nothing more than 
a new life : let him be accursed. 

“ Whoever shall affirm, that the satisfactions by 
which penitents redeem themselves from sin through 
Christ Jesus, arc no part of tho service of God, but, 
oil the contrary, human traditions, which obscure tho 
doctrine of grace, and tho true worship of God, and 
the benefits of tho death of Christ : let him be ac- 
cursed.’* 

According to the Catechism of the council of 
Trent, “ satisfaction is the full payment of a debt,” 
or, in other words, the compensation made by man 
to God by doing something in atonement for the sins 
which ho has committed. Dens, in his 1 System of 
Divinity,’ divides penances into three classes, vindic- 
tive, medicinal, or curative, and preservative. All 
satisfactory works he regards as included under the 
three kinds, prayer, fasting, and alms. “ The follow- 
ing,” says this llomish divine, “ can be enjoined un- 
der tho head of prayer, once, or oftener, either for 
many days or weeks ; namely, (1 .) To say five pater- 
nosters and five Avc Marias, in memory of the live 
wounds of Christ, either with bended knees or out- 
stretched arms, or before a crucifix. (2.) To recite 
the Rosary, or Litanies of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
or of the saints, &c. (3.) To rend the p*a1m Miser- 

ere, or the seven penitential psalms. (4.) To hear 
mass, or praises, or preaching. (5.) To read a chap- 
ter in Thomas & Kenipis. (b.) To visit churches, to 
pray before the tabernacle. (7.) At stated hours, in 
the morning, evening, during tho day, or as often as 
they hear the sound of the clock, to renew orally, or 
in the heart, ejaculatory prayers, acts of contrition 
or charity : such as, * 1 love thee, 0 Lord, above all 
things * I detest all my sins ; I am resolved to s n 
no more:* 4 O Jesus, crucified for me, have mercy 
on me!’ Ac. (8.) At an appointed day, to confess 
again, or, at any rate, to return to the Confessor. 

il To fasting may be referred whatever pertains to 
the mortification of the body : so that a perfect or 
partial fast can be enjoined. (1.) Let him fast (Jeria 
sexto) on tho sixth holyday, or oftener. (2.) Let 
him fast only to the middle of the day. (3.) Let 
him not drink before noon, or in the afternoon, un- 
less at dinner or supper, though lie may be thirsty ; 
let him abstain from wine and from cermsu » flHL 
(4.) Let him eat less, and take in the evening only 
half tho quantity. (5.) Let him rise earlier from 
bed ; let him kneel frequently and for a long period ; 
let him suffer cold, observe silence for a certain time, 
aud abstain from sports and recreations, Ac. 


11 To alms is referred whatever may be expended 
for the benefit of our neighbour. (1.) To give money, 
clothes, food, Ac. (2.) To furnish personal assist- 
ance, to wait on the sick, to pray for the convemion of 
sinners, Ac., and other works of mercy, whether cor- 
poreal or spiritual.” To tliis ample catalogue of 
penanceB may be added pilgrimages, scourging, and 
bodily tortures of various kinds. 

The primitive regulations of the Christian Church, 
in regard to penance, seem to have been handed 
down almost entire to the eighth century, but about 
thut time various abuses were introduced. Private 
came to be substituted for public penances; and the 
practice commenced of allowing the priest to grant 
absolution immediately on confession to those who 
declared their readiness to fulfil the appointed pen- 
ance, even although they were not prepared to par- 
take of the communion. It was at this period, also, 
that the payment of a fine became one of the recog- 
nized punishments of the church ; and in many cases 
a prescribed penance came to be exchanged for a 
fine, the money thus paid being employed in alms for 
the poor ; in tho ransom of captives ; or in defray- 
ing tho ordinary expenses of the church. Several 
synods protested, both in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, against these abuses, while the edicts issued 
during the reign of Charlemagne endeavoured to 
place the subject of peiuinco in its true light. In the 
eleventh century the severer exercises of penance 
were resorted to in Italy, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of Peter Darniani, who recommended, in the 
strongest terms, the practice of self- scourging, repre- 
senting it as a voluntary imitation of the sufferings 
of the martyrs as well as of the sufferings of Christ. 

PENATES, the household gods of the ancient 
Romans. Images of these deities were kept in the 
penetralia , or inner parts of the house, aud they were 
regarded as affording protection to the household. 
It is not certain whether all or which of the gods 
were venerated as Peuates, for many are mentioned 
of both sexes, including Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Vesta, Neptune, Apollo, and others, and eveiy fa- 
mily worshipped one or more of them. The Lares 
as tutelary* deities were sometimes confounded with 
the souls of deceased persons. Apuleius, indeed, 
alleges that the private or domestic Lares were guar- 
dian spirits. But the Penates were divinities of 
three classes ; those who presided over empires and 
states, those who had the protection of cities, and 
those who took v the care or guardianship of private 
families; the last were called the lesser Penates. 
According to others there were four classes; the 
celestial, the sea-gods, the infernal deities, and all 
such heroes as had received divine honours after 
detflh. A variety of opinions exists as to the origin 
of the Penates, but they are generally admitted to 
have come from Asia, and they were known as the 
tutelary gods of the Trojans. According to Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, Mmm first lodged these gods hi 
the city of Lavinium, and when his son Aacaaiaa 
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•uilt Alba, lie translated them thither, but they re- 
turned twice miraculously to Lavinium. The same 
author says, that in Home there still existed a chirk 
temple in which were images of the Trojan gods, 
with the inscription “ Dcnas,” which signifies Pen- 
ates. These images represented two young men 
sitting, each carrying a lance. Yarro brings the 
Penates from Samothrace to Phrygia to bo after- 
terwards transported by Mnena into Italy. 

The question lias been often discussed Among the 
learned, Who were the Penates of Kome ? Some al- 
lege them to have been no other than the goddess 
Vesta, while others make them Neptune and Apollo. 
Vives, followed by Yossius, regards them as Castor 
and Pollux. It seems, indeed, to have been left to 
the master of every family to select his own Pen- 
ates. Every Roman consul, dictator, and praetor, 
immediately after entering upon his office, was ob- 
liged to offer a sacrifice to the Penates and Vesta at 
Lanuvium. Both the hearth and the table, but more 
especially the former, were sacred to the private Pen- 
ates. A perpetual fire was kept burning on the 
hearth in honour of these divinities, and the salt-cel- 
lar and the first fruits on the table were also consi - 
dered as consecrated to them. Every feast was in- 
troduced by a libation poured out to them either up- 
on the table or the hearth. Any memlier of the fami- 
ly, on returning home after having been absent, saluted 
the Penates as he had done before leaving. No 
event occurred affecting the family, either favourably 
or otherwise, without being accompanied with prayer 
to the Lares and Penates. The images of the Pen- 
ates were generally made of wax, ivory, silver, or 
earth, according to the wealth or poverty of the wor- 
shipper, and the only offerings which they received 
were wine, incense, and fruit, except on rare occa- 
sions, when lambs, sheep, or goats were sacrificed on 
their altars. Timseus, and from him DionysiuB, says, 
that the Penates had no proper Ahape or figure, but 
were wooden or brazen rods, shaped somewhat like 
trumpets. Their most general appearance, however, 
Is that of young men carrying lances or spears in 
their hands. 

PENEUJS, a river-god among the ancient'Thes- 
salians, said to be the son of Oceanus and Tethy *. 

PENETRALIS, a surname applied to the differ- 
ent Roman divinities who occupied the penetralia or 
inner parts of a house. These deities were Jupi- 
ter, Vesta, and the Penates . 

PENITENTIAL, a book prepare® by Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury, for the guiding of priests 
in confessing penitents. 

PENITENTIAL, a collection of canons appoint- 
ing the time and mode of penlnce for every sin, the 
forms of prayer to he used both in first admitting 
penitents to penance, and in reconciling them by 
absolution. 

PENITENTIAL PSALM, a name given in the 
ancient Christian Church to the fifty -first Psalm. 
PENITENTIAL PRIESTS, officers appointed in 


many churches, when private confession was intro- 
duced, for the purpose of hearing confessions and 
imposing penances. The office, as we leant from 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, originated in the 
time of the Decian persecution ; and it existed in the 
church until the reign of the Emperor Theodosius, 
when it was Abolished by NectArius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople. Socomen alleges the duties of the peni- 
tentiary presbyter to be partly to guide those who 
were under public penance as to the best mode of per- 
forming it, and partly to impose private exorcises of 
penance on those who wore not subjected to public 
censure. The example of Noctarius, in abolishing 
the office, was followed by almost alt the biidiops of 
the East, but it continued in the Western churches, 
and chiefly at Rome, to prepare men for the public 
pcmuico of the church. The penitentiaries now in 
use, however, originated in the twelfth century, and 
the council of Latorun, A. i>. 1215, ordered all bish- 
ops to have a penitentiary. 

PENITENTS, the name given to those who, hav- 
ing fallen under ecclesiastical censure, had 1 income 
impressed with a sincere sorrow for sin, mid sought 
to be restored to the communion of the Christian 
Church. Even from tho earliest times the utmost 
attention of the church was directed to such cases, 
but for a considerable period we find no mention o( 
different classes of penitents. These are first spoken 
of by Gregory Tliaumaturgus, bishop of Neocttaarea, 
in the third century, about which time they came to 
be divided into four classes— tho Jlmtes or weepers, 
the audientes or hearers, the genuflectenivs or kneel 
era, and comistentr* or co-standcrs. Tho “ weepers’* 
took their station in the porch of the church, where 
they Jay prostrate, begging the prayers of the faith- 
ful as they entered, and desiring to be admitted to 
do public penance in the church. When admit- 
ted to public penance, they received the name of 
“ hearers,” being allowed to remain in church dur- 
ing the reading of the Scriptures and the preaching 
of the sermon ; but they were obliged to depart along 
with the catechumens before the common prayers 
began ; arid, accordingly, in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, the deacon is ordered to make the announce- 
ment at the close of the sermon, 11 J^et none of the 
hearers, let none of the unbelievers, be present.” 
Gregory Tliaumaturgus assigns this second class ol 
penitents their place in the nartJuiX, or lowest part of 
tho church. The “ kncelers,” again, or third class, wore 
allowed to remain in church after the “ hearers” were 
dismissed, and to join on their bended knees in the 
prayers which were offered specially for them, and to 
receive from the bishop imposition of hands and bene- 
diction. The station of the “ kncelers” was within 
the nave, or body of the church, near the ambo , or 
reading-desk. The last class of penitents consisted 
of the “ co-sUnders,” so called from their being al- 
lowed, after the other penitents, energuroens, and 
catechumens were dismiosed, to stand with the faith- 
ful at the altar, and join in the commor prayers, and 
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see the oblation offered ; but they were not permitted 
to make their own oblations, nor partake of the eu- 
eharist with them. The different classes of penitents 
ore separately considered in the present work, under 
the articles FletUm , Audientes , Genujkctentes, and 
Consistent^. 

Various ditties were required of penitents suited to 
the different degrees to which they belonged. Peni- 
tents of the first three cIasbcs were required to kneel 
in worship, while the faithful were permitted to stand. 
Throughout the whole term of their penance, peni- 
tents were expected to abstain from all expressions 
of joy, to lay aside all personal decorations, to clothe 
themselves literally with sackcloth, and to cover 
thoir heads with ashes. The men cut short their 
hair and shaved their beards ; the women appeared 
with dishevelled hair, and a penitential veil. Bath- 
ing, feasting, And sensual gratification were forbid- 
den. Besides these negative restrictions, penitents 
of All classes wore laid under certain positive obliga- 
tions ; Bitch as, to be present and to perform their 
part at every religious assembly, to abound in alms- 
giving to the poor, to give attendance upon the sick, 
and to assist at the burial of the dead. 

The length of time through which the penance ex- 
tended varied according to circumstances, reaching 
from three to ten years. None was readmitted to 
the fellowship of the church until ho exhibited evi- 
dent signs of sincero and unfeigned penitence. The 
restoration of penitents was regarded as not only a 
public act, but a part of public worship ; and it was 
performed uniformly by the same bishop under 
whom the penitent had been excluded from the com- 
munion of the church. The usual time for the res- 
toration of penitents was Passion Week, which was 
hence called Hehdomos Indulgently or Indulgence 
Week. The ceremony, was performed in the church 
during the time of divine servico, and generally be- 
fore the administration of the Lord’s Supper. It wa6 
a deeply impressive spectacle. The penitent clothed 
in sackcloth, and covered with ashes, kneeling before 
the altar or reading desk, was readmitted by the 
bishop with prayer and imposition of hands. The 
chrism was also administered to penitent here- 
tics, but to no other. We do not find any estab- 
lished form ot Absolution in the ancient writers. 
The fifty-first psalm was usually sung on the occa- 
sion of restoring a penitent, but not as a necessary 
part of the service ; and at the close of the whole 
ceremony the Lord's Supper was administered in 
token that the penitent was reinstated in all his for- 
mer privileges as a member of the church. All pen- 
itents, however, even though restored, were regarded 
ss ever after disqualified for the sacred duties of the 
clerical office. 

Until about the beginning of the fourth oentwty 
the laity took a part in the administration of disci- 
pline, but before the middle of that century it was 
wholly engrossed by the clergy. From this time the 
bishops alone weie regarded as having authority to 


impose penance, inflict excommunication, and grant 
absolution. Ecclesiastical censures were now looked 
upon by many as a grievance to which they were 
unwilling to submit. A distinction was intro- 
duced between private and public sins, and a corres- 
ponding distinction between private and public 
penance. The bishops were intrusted with power 
to modify and abridge the penitential observances 
enjoined by ancient canons ; and this led to a con- 
siderable relaxation of discipline during the sixth 
century. It had been the practice, as we have 
seen, in the ancionl church, to exclude penitents 
from church fellowship during a certain period be- 
fore absolution. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
a custom was introduced of granting absolution im- 
mediately upon confession, on condition of certain 
acts of penance to lie afterwards performed. Abuses 
were gradually multiplied in the matter of church 
discipline. One form of penance was exchanged for 
another; a pecuniary fine was added to prescribed 
penances, and at length the payment of a sum was 
allowed to he substituted for rhe penance etgoined. 
In the twelfth century a regular tariff was estab- 
lished regulating the practice of compounding for 
penances by money. M With the Bame intention," 
Mr. Kiddle remarks, “ another system of compound- 
ing for penance was adopted during this period, by 
admitting as an equivalent the repetition of a pre- 
scribed number of paternosters or other forms of 
devotion. Thus, sixty paternosters repeated by the 
penitent on his knees, or fifteen paternosters and 
fifteen misereres repeated with the whole body pros- 
trate on the ground, were accepted instead of one 
day’s fast. A fast of twelve days was compensated 
by causing one mass to be 8Aid, — of four months, by 
ten masses, — of a whole year, by thirty masses. A 
penance end fast of seven years could be despatched 
in one year, provided that the penitent repeated the 
whole Psalter once in every twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes the compensation consisted in repairing 
to a certain church on appointed days, — in a pil- 
grimage to some sacred spot,— or in placing a trifling 
offering on some privileged altar.' 1 Penitents now 
ceased to exercise feelings of true repentance, and 
the whole system of church discipline was converted 
into a regular traffic for the purpose of replenishing 
the treasury of the church. 

PENTATEUCH, a term by which the Five Books 
of Moses are collectively designated. It is a word 
of Greek original, denoting five books or volumes, 
and it is supposed that the name was first prefixed 
to the Septuagint version by the Alexandrian transla- 
tors. The Jews have always held the Pentateuch in 
the highest estimationfand hence they expend’ much 
money in procuring manuscript copies of this portion 
of the Scriptures. On this point Mr. Hyams, in his 
1 Ceremonies of the Modem Jews , 1 gives the follow- 
ing interesting details : “In many of the modem 
Jewish synagogues, there are as many as forty or fifty 
copies of the Pentateuch written on vellum, and pro. 
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routed to the synagogues for their u*e, hs a volun- 
tary offering by the opulent Jews. The cost of each 
of these is very great. First, the vellum must be 
manufactured by a Jew, and the skin must be of 
calf, that lias been slaughtered by them ; and when 
manufactured, if a spot or the least blemish be found 
thereon, it is considered defiled, and they will not 
use it. Upon an average a roll of the Law will take 
sixty skins, and for this reason ; the middles are. 
taken out into a square piece, and joined to each 
other : after which, they are affixed to two maho- 
gany rollers, which generally cost not less than fifty 
pounds. The Pentateuch is a manuscript, and must 
therefore be written by a scribe. lie must be mar- 
ried, and a man of leamiug and integrity ; one looked 
upon as possessing some dignity, or lie must not 
write the l>aw. The salary consequently must be 
adequate to his station. Those who present one of 
these rolls of the Law to the synagogue generally 
have it written under their own roof; it is written 
in columns about sixteen incites wide ; and it is not 
permitted in this or any other Jewish manuscript or 
printed books, when they core to the end of a line, 
to divide a word ; and therefore to prevent this, they 
always contrive to stretch out the word, so as to 
make it uniform. They consider it much more hon- 
ourable to have it written under their own roof, than 
at any other place. It is also a law laid down by 
the Rabbins that the first five days in the week there 
shall be only a certain number of lines written each 
day, which is but a trifling number. Besides, their 
time is much occupied during their writing with a 
great variety of other matters ; and they have cer- 
tain prayers which must be said during the time. 
The ink they write with is also made up in a pecu- 
liar manner, and of ingredients which are not defiled 
by other hands. The donor of the gift, independent 
of Slaving it written under his own roof, has at dif- 
ferent periods, while it is writing, many of the Rab- 
bins, who come to examine it, in case of' any mis- 
takes. Every time they make such visits he has to 
entertain them ; and the task not unlrequcntly occu- 
pies two years. When completed, there is a superb 
covering for it provided, made in the following man- 
ner : it is seamed up at the sides and the top, leav- 
ing two huge loop-holes for the rollers to appear ; 
but the bottom of the said covering or mantle is 
quite open. The texture or quality of these mantles 
ii superb, consisting of rich brocades and silks, and 
embroidered with gold, silver, and freciou* stones, 
according to the fancy of the giver. The decorations 
to complete it, are two sockets msde of gold or sil- 
ver, in the following manner ; each of them is a foot 
Kn length, and is fixed on the top of the heo rol- 
lers. They are made globular, end on the surafcit 
is a crown, a bird, or a flower, according to the 
taste of the donor; and on the globe there are a 
great number of little hooks and little bells attached 
to them, made of gold or silver. There is likewise 
a small gold hand formed as follows ; the hand is 


shut, except the forefinger, which is poiuting, and is 
fixed to a handle a foot in length, at the extremity of 
which is a loop, hanging down outside the mantle. 
When the Pentateuch is finished, a day is appointed 
by the chief Rabbins for the presentation of the 
gift. The synagogue is generally crowded on the 
occasion, and in the time of prayers the presentation 
is offered. All the other copies of the Pentateuch 
arc taken out of the ark by the different donors, if 
present, or by their relations, and are carried in their 
arms. They walk in procession with them seven 
timos round the desk, which is placed in the midst 
of the synagogue. The donor of the gift, on that day 
leads the van. The whole ceremony has a striking 
Appearance, particularly if it should take place in 
the evening, the synagogue being then brilliantly 
lighted. At the conclusion of the ceremony it is 
customary for the donor to invite the chief Rabbi 
And his friends to a feast. During the day there is 
a pmyer offered up for the benefactor, and each one 
present offers a gift in coin, which is put into tho 
treasury for the benefit of the poor." Folding and 
unfolding the Law, hearing it. in procession through 
the synagogue, elevating it on the altar to bo seen 
by all the people present, reading certain lessons on 
particular days, and other public services, are per- 
formed by various Israelites at different times. Each 
of these functions ifl regarded as a high honour, and 
the privilege of discharging it is put up to public 
auction, And sold to the highest bidder. 

PENTECOST (Gr. the fiftieth), one of the great 
festivals of the Jews. It derived its name from the 
circumstance, that it was celebrated on the fiftieth 
day after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the sec- 
ond day of the Passover. Moses calls it the Feast 
of Weeks, because it was fixed at the end of seven 
weeks from the offering of the sheaf. It was also 
celebrated m a thanksgiving for the harvest; hence 
it is called also the Feast of Harvest. Another name 
by which it was known was the dAy of First-Fruits, 
because on this day the Jews offered to God the 
first-fruits of the wheat harvest in bread baked of the 
new corn. The form of thanksgiving for this occa- 
sion is given in Deut. xivi. 5 — 10. On the day of 
Pentecost was also celebrated the giving of Che Law 
on Mount Sinai. Among the modem Jews this fes- 
tival includes two days, and is celebrated with the 
same strictness as the first two days of the Possovei 
In some countries the synagogues and bouses are 
adorned with flowers and sweet -smelling herbs. The 
two days are days of holy convocation. When 
assembled in the synagogue each one reads to himself 
the whole Book of Ruth, The y read also that por- 
tion of the Scripture which gives an account of the 
delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai. The 613 pre- 
cepts said to comprehend the whole Law are formally 
recited on this occasion. The morning service of 
the second day is concluded with prayers for tha 
dead. On the evening of the second day the festival 
is terminated by the ceremony of Habdala, performed 
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in the name manner iw on the eighth day of the 
Passover. 

On the first Pentecost after the resurrection of 
Christ, a. i>. 33, the Holy Spirit was remarkably 
poured out on the assembled multitudes at Jerusalem. 
Accordingly, in the Christian Church, a festival was 
instituted in the close of the second century, under 
the name of Whitauntide , in remembrance of Christ 
risen and glorified, and of the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. The fifty (lays which immediately followed 
Easter, formed a season of festivity, and the last day 
of that period was called the Proper Pentecost. No 
fastings wore observed during the whole fifty days ; 
prayers were made in the standing, not in the kneel- 
ing, posture, and in many of the churches the con- 
gregations assembled daily and partook of the com- 
munion. Afterwards the celebration of Pentecost 
was limited to two special events, the ascension of 
Christ, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

PENTECOST A TiS, oblations made by the parish- 
ioners, in the Church of England, to their priests, at 
the Feast of Pentecost, which are sometimes called 
Whitsun-farthings. Tho deans and prebendaries in 
some cathedrals are entitled to receive them, and in 
some places the bishop and archdeacons. 

PENTECOST AUION, one of the service books 
of the Greek Church, containing the office of the 
church from Easter day till the eighth day after Pen- 
tecost, which they call the Sunday of A 11 -Saints. 

PEPLIJS, a crocus-coloured garment made in hon- 
our of the goddess Athena at the festival Pana- 
THENASA (which see). It bad figures woven into it, 
such as tho Olympic gods conquering the giants. 
The peplus was not carried to the temple by men, j 
but suspended from tho inast of a ship, and this ship 
was moved along on land, but by wlmt precise means 
is not known. 

PEPUZIANS, a name given to the Montanibts 
(which see), because Moiitanus, it was Baid, taught 
that a place called Pepuza in Phrygia, was the cho- 
sen spot from which the millennial reign of Christ 
was destined to begin. 

PERAEANS, the followers of Euphrates of Pera 
in Cilicia, who was said to have believed that there 
are in the Trinity three Fathers, three Sons, and 
three Holy Ghosts. It has been alleged that, in 
opposition to this class of heretics, was framed the 
clause in the Athanasian creed, which says, “So 
there is one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, not 
three Sons; one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” 

PERAMBULATION, It is customary in Eng- 
land for the minister, churchwardens, and parishion- 
ers of each parish, to go round, or make a perambu- 
lation, for the purpose of defining the parochial 
boundaries. This ceremony is gone through once 
a-year in or about Ascension Week, and there is a 
homily appointed to be used before setting out. 

PEUDOITE, an ancient Slavonic deity worship- 
ped by mariners and fishermen, who believed that be 
presided over the sea 


PEREM AY A N O FTSCH 1 NS, Ke-Aoomten, • 
sect of Russian dissenters, which separated from the 
Russo-Groek Church about the year 1770 at Vetka. 
They Agree in almost every respect with the Starch 
bredsi or Old Cereinonialists, except that they re- 
anoint those who join them with the holy chrism. 

PERFECT (The), an appellation frequently ap- 
plied in the early Christian Church, to those who 
had been baptized, and thereby been admitted to 
the full privileges of Christians, having a right to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

PERFECTIONISTS, a modem sect of Chris- 
tians in New England, North America, who main- 
tain that every individual action is cither wholly 
sinful, or wholly righteous ; and that every being in 
the universe at any given time is either entirely holy, 
or entirely wicked, In regard to themselves they givo 
out that they are wholly free from sin. In support 
of this doctrino, they say that Christ dwells in and 
controls believers, and thus secures their perfect 
holiness ; that the body of Christ, which is the 
church, is nourished and supported by its Head. 
Ilencc they condemn the greatest portion of that 
which bears the name of Christianity as the work of 
Antichrist. “ All the essential features of Judaism,” 
they Ray, “ and of its successor, popery, may be dis- 
tinctly traced in every form of protestantism ; and 
although we rejoice in the blessings which the Re- 
formation lias given us, we regard it as rightly 
named the Reformation, it being an improvement of 
Antichrist, not a restoration of Christianity.” The 
views of this sect were supported for some time by 
a periodical paper published at Now Haven, Con- 
necticut, called the Perfectionist. 

PERFECTIONS OF GOD. See God. 

PERFUMES. In Oriental countries generally 
perfumes have been always hold in high estimation, 
and are so at the present day. The use of perfumes 
was very common among the Hebrews even in the 
most remote ages. Moses gives the composition of 
two perfumes, one of which was to be offered to the 
Lord on the golden altar, and the other to be used 
for anointing the high-priest and liis sons, the taber- 
nacle and \he vessels of divine service. The He- 
brews, as well as the Egyptians, used perfumes for 
embalming the dead. The prophet Isaiah mentions 
(iii. 20.) “ houses of the soul,” which appear to have 
been small boxes containing rich perfumes, attached 
to a necklace which hung down to the waist. Pro- 
fessor Rosellini speaks of them as being worn by the 
Egyptian women in ancient times, having an image 
of the goddess Thinei engraved on them. Perfumes 
were liberally used At Oriental marriages in ancient 
times, gnd the same custom still exists. They seem 
alsfi to have frequently formed a part of the obla- 
tions offered to heathen deities. Hence the king of 
Babylon is represented (Dan. ii. 46.) as having 
treated the prophet with the richest perfumes after 
be had predicted the future destinies of his empire, 
“ Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face* 
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and worshipped Dauiol, and commanded that they 
should after an oblation and sweet odours unto him.” 
Perfumes were regarded in many eases as an essential 
part of the religious worship of the gods. 

PERGUBRIOS, an ancient Slavonian deity, who 
was believed to preside over the fruits. Ati annual 
festival was celebrated in his honour ou the 22d of 
March. 

PERIAMMATA. See Phylactery. 

PEUIBOLjEON. See Pallium. 

PER 1 BOLON, the outer enclosure of an ancient 
Christian church, being the utmost bounds allowed 
for refuge or sanctuary. See Asylum. 

PKRICOILE, specific selections from the writings 
of the New Testament, appointed in tho ancient 
Christian church to be read on certain Sabbaths and 
special festive occasions. Considerable diversity of 
opinion exists in regard to the time when these 
selections were first made, some contending that 
they are of apostolic origin ; others, that they origi- 
nated iu the fourth century ; and others again trace 
them no further back than the eighth century. The 
Psricopa i of the Christian corresponded to the Para- 
f chioth of the Jewish church. See Lehbons. 

PER 1 MAL. See Vishnu. 

PERI ODEUTiE, itinerating or visiting presbyters 
decreed by the council of Laodicoa, A. d. 360 , to 
supersede the Cuorepiscofi (which see) iu the 
country villages. 

PERIPATETICS. See Aristotelians. 

PER 1 KRHANTERIA, fonts placed at the en- 
trance of the ancient heathen temples, that those 
who entered the sanctuary to pray or to oiler sacri- 
fices might first purify themselves. 

PERIS, a race of beings, according to tho Mo- 
hammedans, intermediate between men and angels, 
which inhabited the earth before the date of the 
Mosaic creation. Mussulman doctors inform us that 
the dynasty of the Jins (which see) lasted seven 
thousand years, when they were succeeded by tho 
Peris, beings of an inferior but still a spiritual nature, 
whose dynasty lasted two thousand more. The sove- 
reigns of both were for the most part named Solo- 
mon; their number amounted to seventy-two. The 
Jins were male, and the Peris female demons. See 
Genii. 

PERISCYLAC1SMUS, the process of lustrating 
or purifying an army among the ancient Macedonians. 
A dog was cut in two pieces in the place where the 
army was to assemble, and one halP of the dog was 
thrown at a distance on the right, and the other half 
on the left. The army then assembled in the place 
between the spots where the pieces had fallen. 

PERISTIA, the victims sacrificed in a liberation 
among the ancient heathens. • 

PERISTIARCH, the officiating priest in a lustra- 
tion or purification among the ancient Greeks when 
they wished to purify the place where a public as- 
sembly was held. He received this name because he 
went before the lustra! victims as they were being 
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carried round tho boundary of the place. Bee Lus- 
tration. 

P El t N OCT ATI ONS. See Vigil. 

PERPETUAL CURATES. Bee Cukatls. 

PERSEPHONE, the goddess among the ancient 
Greeks who ruled over the i&ilcrnul regions. By the 
Romans she m called Proserpina. Blic was the 
daughter of Zrus and Demctcr, and by Humor she 
was M vled the wife of limits, ami the 4110011 of the 
realms inhabited by the souls of tho dead. Sho is 
said to have been the mother of tho Furies . Hesiod 
mentions a story of her having been earned off by 
Pluto, and of the search which Demeter instituted 
for her daughter all over the earth, by torchlight, 
until at leugih he found her in tho realms below. 
An urratigemeut was now made that J\rsejJtom 
should spend a third of every year with Pluto and 
two-thirds witli the gods above. She was generally 
worshipped along with Demut or, and temples in her 
honour were found at Corinth, Mcguru, Sparta, and 
at Locri in tho south of Italy. 

PERSIANS (Religion of tjiis Ancient). Tho 
original inhabitant* of Persia sprung from Elam tho 
hou of Shorn, from whom doubtless they received the 
true religion which at first existed among them in 
all its primitive purity. In process of time, how- 
ever, they seem to have fallen, iu common with tho 
reBt of the Oriental nations, into that species of Na- 
ture- worship which iB known by the nuino of Twin* 
ism . Some authors have alleged that they were re- 
claimed from this idolatry by Abrahum, who restored 
their religion to its original purity. But if sueh a 
reform was indeed effected among the Persians, they 
did not long retain their adherence to the Ahrahamic 
creed, but relapsed into an idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and more especially of the sun, willi 
its emblem lire. And yet, amid all the corruptions 
which had crept into their religion ; though their 
outward forms of worship might appear to indicate 
a strong tendency to polytheism, their Mu\ji or 
philosophers held firm by the grand fundamental ; 
article of ail true religion, the unity of God. lire 
they maintained to be the appropriate symbol of 
deity, not the deity himself. And such a view of 
the element of fire is the less to be wondered at 
when we bear iu mind the perpet uni fire kept on the 
altar of burnt- ottering in the temple ol' Jerusalem; 
that God revealed himself to Mohcb in a burning 
bush on Mount Iloreb ; and tluit he manifested his 
presence to the Israelites iu the wilderness by a pil- 
lar of lire which went before them in all tlieii jour- 
neying*. And it is not improbable, that the vener- 
ation of fire, and of that glorious embodiment of 
fire, the sun in the heavens, may have been derived j 
by the Persians from the Chaldeans of Mesopota- 
mia. They seem to have adopted the practice of 
fire-worship while renouncing the principle; and 
such was their intense hatred of the grosser forms 
of idolatry exhibited by other nations, that they cast 
down with indignation the statues and temples of 
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tho Greeks. Their own sun-worship, nevertheless, 
assumed, in course of time, a very gross and mate- 
rial character. Ami even at this day their descend- 
ants, the Parsecs at Bombay, may he scon in crowds 
every morning and evening, in their white flowing 
garments ami coloured turbans, hailing the rising 
sun with their hand laid devoutly on the breast, or 
paying respect by their humble prostrations to his 
departing rays. 

The great reformer of the ancient Persian religion 
was Zoroaster, who originated the system which, amid 
various persecutions, has continued for 2,400 years 
down to the present day. Considerable difference of 
opinion has existed among the learned as to the 
precise time when Zoroaster lived. The great Ger- 
man historian, Niebuhr, hesitates not to pronounce 
his existence a myth. The honours due to the great 
Persian Reformer have been assigned to different in- 
dividuals who happened to bear his name ; but the 
generally received opinion is, that, the true Zoroaster 
lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, in the sixth 
century before Christ ; and this view has been es- 
tablished with great ability in a treatise published at 
Bombay in 1851 by Mr. Nourozjee Furdoonjee, a 
learned Parsee. This work is entitled ‘ Tarcekli-i- 
Zurtooshtee, or Discussion on the era of Zurtosht, or 
Zoroaster; 1 and may be considered ns having sot at 
rest a long-disputed question. 

The changes which Zoroaster introduced into the 
religion of Persia were of great interest, and import- 
ance. lie taught that tho sun was ordy to be wor- 
shipped as an emblem and exhibition of the power 
of Ormuxdy tho original good principle, whose 
benevolent efforts, however, are incessantly coun- 
terworked by the exertions of Ahrimnn , tho evil 
principle. This Dualistic notion appears to have 
pervaded the whole doctrines of Zoroaster. Above, 
however, and prior to these two co-equal principles 
is the Supremo Being, the Zerunnf, Akaram s, or 
4i Time without bounds, 11 the uncreated All in All. 
This abstract, ideal being, wholly absorbed like the 
Brahm of Hinduism in tho contemplation of his own 
excellence, is not set forth as a proper object, of the 
worship of man. From this Being sprung tho two 
subordinate divinities, Ormuzd and Ahrimnn , who 
were destined to maintain a perpetual struggle, while 
Mithras, tho deified symbol of light and fire, was de- 
nominated the Mediator, his office being to aid in 
bringing about the reconciliation of the malignant 
Ahriman to Zeruani Akarane , and ultimately secur- 
ing his submission to the divine laws. 

The entire theoretical system of the ancient Per- 
sians has been already explained under the article 
Abesta, a work written in the Zend tongue, and 
hence usually known by the name of Zrnd-Ahesta. 
The books thus designated are ascribed to Zoroaster, 
and are said to have extended to twenty-one vol- 
umes. The greater part of this voluminous work, 
however, is bolieved to have been destroyed eitlier 
during the invasion of Persia by Alexander the 


Great, or immediately after the conquest of that 
country by the Arabs, who entertained a bitter ha 
tred to the writings of the great Persian hierophant. 
The only remaining portions are the Vendtdad the 
Izashne , and the Vispard, all of which are regarded 
as authoritative liturgical works, by the Gudbres of 
Persia, and the Parsers of Hindustan, both of whom 
claim to be the direct descendants of the ancient Per 
sians, and have both held fast the faith of their ances- 
tors. For 55G years after the subversion of the Per- 
sian dynasty by Alexander, the religion of Zoroaster 
seems to have declined until it was revived by Ar- 
doshir Babekan in A. d. 226, in whose reign strenu 
ous efforts were put forth to restore it to its original 
purity, when taught by the prophet himself. This 
reformation lasted during a period of 416 years, that 
is until the religion and monarchy of Persia fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, an event which happened in 
A. r». 641. 

No sooner had the followers of Mohammed taken 
possession of the Persian kingdom than, with their 
usual intolerance, they sought to extirpate the an- 
cient faith of Zoroaster; and so successful were 
they, by means of tyranny and oppression in the 
accomplishment of this object, that in less than 200 
years from the date of their conquest, the greater 
part of the population hAd embraced the religion of 
Islam. In the tenth century, scattered and scanty 
remnants of the Zoroastriaus were to be found only 
in the provinces of Pars and Kirman, and At this 
day their numbers do not exceed 2,000 families, or 
somewhere about 5,000 or 6,000 souls. The Gnebres , 
as the Zoroastrians arc now called, arc limited almost 
exclusively to Yczd, and the twenty-four surround- 
ing villages. They have fire-temples, thirty-four 
of them being situated in Yezd and its vicinity. Be- 
sides being branded as Gnebres , or infidels, they are 
not only oppressed by the government, but treated 
with tho utmost harshness by their fellow- subjects. 

PERSONA (Lat. Person), a term used by the 
Latin or Western Church in speaking of the Trinity, 
and corresponding to what the Greek Church termed 
Hypostasis (which see). There has been a keen 
controversy «betweon the Greek and Latin churches 
about the use of the words Hypostasis and Persona . 
The Latins, maintaining that the Greek word Hy- 
postasis meant substance, or essence, asserted that, 
to speak as the Greeks did of three divine Hyposta- 
ses, was to hold that there were three gods. The 
Greek Church, on the other hand, alleged that the 
use of the word Persona exposed the Latins tq the 
charge of holding the Sabellian notion of the same 
individual Being in the Trinity sustaining three re- 
lations. Hence the two^hurches accused each other 
of hsresj, and the matter in dispute was referred to 
the council of Alexandria, which met a. j>. 362. The 
state of the controversy, when this council was con- 
vened, is thus laid down by Dr. Newman, in his able 
work entitled ‘The Arians of the Fourth Century:' 
“ At this date, the formula of the Three HypostAsee 
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soonis, as a matter of fact, to have been more or leas 
a characteristic of the Arums. At the same time, it 
was held by the orthodox of Asia, who had commu- 
nicated witli them; t. e. interpreted by them, of 
course, in the orthodox sense which it now bears. 
This will account for St. Basil's explanation of the 
Nicene Anathema; it being natural in an Asiatic 
Christian, who seems (unavoidably) to have ariatiized 
for the first thirty years of his life, to imagine, (whe- 
ther rightly or not,) that be perceived in it the dis- 
tinction between ousia and UyjmtosUy which he him- 
self had been accustomed to recognize. Again, in 
the schism at Antioch, which has been lately nar- 
rated, the party of Meletius, which had bo long 
arianized, maintained the Three IlypostaacB, in op- 
position to the Eustat hians, who, as a body, agreed 
with the Latins, and had in consequence been ac- 
cused by the Arians of Sabellianiam. Moreover, this 
connexion of the Oriental orthodox with the Semi- 
arians, partly accounts for somo apparent tritbeisrns 
of the former; a heresy into which the latter cer- 
tainly did fall. 

“ Athanasius, on the other hand, without caring 
to be uniform in liis use of terms, about which the 
orthodox differed, favours the Latin usage, speaking 
of the Supreme Being as one Hypostasis, i. e. sub- 
stance. And in this he differed from the previous 
writers of his own church ; who, not having expe- 
rience of the Latin theology, nor of the perversions 
of Arianism, adopt, not only the word Ifypmtasi*, 
hut, (what is stronger,) the words physitt and own'd, 
to denote the separate Personality of the Son and 
Spirit. 

44 As to the Latins, it is said that, when Hosius 
came to Alexandria before the Nicene Council, he 
was desirous that some explanation should he mado 
about the Hypostasis ; though nothing was settled 
in consequence. But, soon after the Council of 
Surdica, an addition was made to its confession, which 
in Thcodorot runs as follows : 1 Whereas thchereticB 
maintain that the Hypostases of Father, Bon, and 
Holy Ghost, are distinct and separate, we declare 
that according to the Catholic faith there is but ono 
Hypostasis, (which they call Ousia,) of the Three ; 
and the Hypostasis of the Bon is the same as the 
Father.” 

Both parties having fully explained their views to 
the council, it was found they were agreed in point 
of doctrine, but differed only about the grammatical 
meaning of a word, and the council caue to the 
unanimous decision, that such expressions were not 
so desirable or accurate as those of the Nicene creed, 
the words of which they promised for the future to 
acquiesce in and to use. See»AKiAi?8. # 
PERTH (Articled op). See Articles #op 
Perth. 

PERUN, the god of thunder among the ancient 
Slavonians. His image was made of wood, with a 
head of silver, and golden whiskers. 44 The Sla- 
vonians,” says Procopius, in his work 4 l)e Bello 


Gothico,* 44 worship one God, the maker of the thun- 
der, whom they acknowledge the only Lord of the 
universe, and to whom they offer cattle, and differ- 
ent kinds of victims.” Perun, then, was the chief 
deity of the Slavonians. 

PER UN ATE' LIS', a goddess among the Ancient 
Lithuanians, who was at once the mother and the 
wife of Pkiics (which see). 

PESSOS, a small black stone which held the place 
of a statue in the temple of Cyk>fn t the great goddess 
of the Phrygians. It was probably an aerolite, hav 
iug been represented as fallen from heaven. 

PETALUM, the golden plate which the Jewish 
hiyh-prmt wore upon his forehead. 

PETER'S (St.) DAY, a festival observed by the 
Church of Home on the 29th of June, in honour of 
the Apostle Peter. The Greek Church keep a fes- 
tival on the same day in honour of both the apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul. 

PETER-PENCE, an annual tribute of one penny 
paid at Home out of every family, at the festival of 
St. Peter. It was regularly paid in England from 
the time of the Saxon kings till the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII., when it was enacted, that henceforth no 
person shall pay any pensions, Peter- Pence, or other 
impositions, to the use of tho bishop and the see of 
Rome. 

P KTROBRU SI AN S, a Christian sect which arose 
in the twelfth century in the south of Franco, de- 
riving its name from Peter de Bruys, who, though 
deposed from the priesthood, continued to propagate 
his peculiar opinions. lie was violently opposed to 
infant-baptism, the mass, and celibacy ; ho burned 
the crosses, and called upon his followers to destroy 
the churches, seeing God is not confined to tomples 
made witli the hands of men. It has also been main 
taincdtlmt he denied Romish transiihstantiation, and 
held the bread and wine in the. Lord's Supper to Ihs 
signs or symbols. He is, moreover, alleged to have 
taught that the oblations, prayers, and good works of 
the living do not profit the dead. Tho founder of 
this sect laboured chiefly in Languedoc and Provence, 
and after having preached for twenty years against 
the errors of the dominant church, he was burned 
by an infuriated mob at Bt. Giles, in a. n. 1130. 
After the death of Peter de Bruys, his opinions con- 
tinued to he promulgated by his successor Henry, 
whose followers received the name of Hkshicianb 
(which see). 

PETRO JO ANNITE8, a small sect which origi- 
nated in the twelfth century, named from their leader 
Peter Joannis, who principally opposed the doctrine 
maintained by the dominant church, that grace is 
conferred in baptism. 

PETZELIANS, or Pckscjikuans, a modem 
sect of a politico-religious character, who derived 
their name from a priest of Breunau, called Pctael, or 
Pceschel. They held the natural and legal equality 
of all human beings, and maintained that they hava 
a continual and inalienable property in the earth, and 
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Us natural production a. Their enemies charged 
them with offering human sacrifices, particularly on 
Good Friday. Congregations belonging to this sect 
are said to have existed in Upper Austria, but by 
the interference of the public authorities they have 
been dispersed. 

PJIAKTIION (Gr. the shining), a Homeric epi- 
thet or surname of Helios (which see), but he is 
generally regarded as the son of Helios. On one 
occasion he is said to have asked from his father 
permission to drive tlio chariot of the sun across the 
heavens ; and being unable to restrain the liorses, he 
was thrown so near the earth as almost to scorch it. 
From this time, according to mythology, dates the 
black colour of the inhabitants of the tropics. For 
this rash adventure Zeus killed him with a flash of 
lightning, and he fell down into the river Po, — a myth 
which probably originated in the circumstance, that 
the Greeks received the amber from the Baltic 
through the medium of the Venetians, who dwelt 
near the mouths of the Po. His sisters were changed 
into poplars, and their tears into amber. 

PI1AGFS1A (from Gr. phagetn, to cat), a portion 
of the festivals of the Dhnysia in ancient Greece, 
which was devoted to indulgence in eating and drink- 
ing in honour of Dionysus. 

PlIAliLOPllOKI (Gr. phallos, the phallus, and 
plum , to carry), the bearers of the sacred Phallus in 
the Dhnysia of the ancient Greeks. 

PHAhliUS, the symbol of the fertility of nature 
among the ancient Greeks, it was carried in the 
processions of I ho Dhnyxin, ami men disguised as 
women, called Ifhi/phalhi, followed immediately be- 
hind it. The Pha/lm f which was called among the 
Romans fasnmm } was often used by that people as 
an aimilot bung round the necks of children to u\ ert 
evil influences. The Snhjrica xiym of Pliny proba- 
bly referred to the Phutlus % and he says that these 
were placed in gardens, and on hearths, to protect 
against the fascinations of the envious. From Pol- 
lux, also, we learn that smiths were accustomed to 
place ligures of the Phallus before their forges for 
the same purpose. This symbol, which revolts us 
by its indecency, conveyed to the ancient Heathens, 
as the Lingam does to the modern Hindus, a pro- 
found and sacred meaning. 

The revcrenco entertained for this emblem of fer- 
tility was probably introduced into Greece from 
Kgvpt, along with the mysteries of Osiris. It is the 
opinion of Stuhr that the worship of the Lingam , 
which is identical with that of the Phallus , origi- 
nated after the Christian era, and arose from the 
powerful influence exerted upon India by Western 
Asia. Tlio Hindus wrap up an image of the Lingam 
along with the bodies of their dead, implying, doubt- 
less, the immortal life which is in man, and which 
death cannot destroy. The Greeks, also, expressed 
protably the same idea when they alleged that 
Dionysus had placed the Phallus at the gates of 
llades. Diodorus Siculus, referring to the venera- 


tion in which the Phallus was held among the Greeks 
tells us that by this they would signify their grati- 
tude to God for the populousness of their country. 
Herodotus alleges, that the reason of the Egyptian 
observances connected with the Phallus was a sacred 
mystery. 

PHANES, a mystic deity in the system of the 
Orpines, who is said to have sprung from the mun- 
dane egg, and to have been the father of the gods, 
and the former of men. 

PHANTASIASTjE. See Dockta. 

PHARISEES, a powerful sect among the ancient 
Jews. The precise date of their origin has not been 
accurately ascertained, but the most general belief 
is, that they arose in the time of the wars of the 
Maccabees, about n. c. 300. The first writer by 
whom they are mentioned is Josephus, who speaks 
of them as existing under Ilyrcanus about B. C. 130, 
and even then in great favour among the Jews. 
Their name iB usually supposed to have been de- 
rived from the Hebrew word pharash } to separate, 
because they were regarded as separate and dis- 
tinguished from all others by their extraordinary 
pretensions to piety. They were remarkably strict 
in their literal observance of the law of Moses. Their 
religious life consisted only in outward formB, which 
they observed from no higher principle than to be 
seen of men. Hence they prayed in the comers ot 
the streets, and distributed their alms in the most 
public places. And as our blessed Lord said, 41 V erily 
they have their reward.” So highly were they, in 
common with the Scribes, held in estimation by the 
people, that it was a current saying, that if only two 
men were to enter heaven, the one would l>e a Scribe 
and the other a Pharisee. 14 The Pharisees,” says 
Neander, “stood at the summit of legal Judaism. 
They fenced round the Mosaic law with a multitude 
of so-ealJcd 4 hedges,’ whereby its precepts were to 
be guarded against every possible infringement. 
Thus it came about, that under this pretext many 
new statutes were added by them, particularly to 
the ritual portion of the law. These they contrived, 
by an arbitrary method of interpretation, — a method 
which in <mrt tortured the letter and in part was 
allegorical, — to find in the Pentateuch ; appealing 
at the same time to an oral tradition, as furnishing 
both the key to right exposition, and the authority 
for their doctrines. They were venerated by the 
people as the holy men, and stood at the head of 
the hierarchy* An asceticism, alien to the original 
Hebrew spirit, but easily capable of entering into 
union with the legal sectarianism at its most extra- 
vagant pitch, was wrought by them into a system. 
We find among them a great deal that is similar to 
thft evangelical counsels, and to the rules of Mona- 
chisra in the later church. On painful ceremonial 
observances they often laid greater stress than on 
good morals. To a rigid austerity in the avoidanee 
of every even seeming transgression of ritual pre- 
cepts, they united an easy sophistical casuistry which 
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knew how to excuse many a violation of the moral 
law. Betides those who made it their particular buai- 
nesa to interpret the law and its supplemental tradi- 
tions, there were among them those, also, who knew 
how to introduce into the Old Testament, by allego- 
rical interpretation, a peculiar Theosophy ; and this 
they propagated in their schools ; a system which, 
starting from the development of certain ideas really 
contained in the Old Testament in the germ, had 
grown out of the fusion of these with elements de- 
rived from the Zoroastrian or Parsic system of reli- 
gion ; and at a later period, after the time of Ga- 
maliel, with such also as liad been derived from 
Platonism. Thus to a ritual and legal tradition 
came to be added a speculative and thaosophic one.” 

The Pharisees were very numerous, and the mem- 
bers of the sect belonged to all classes of society. 
Such was the esteem in which they were held, and 
the influence which they exerted over the Jews, that 
the Maccabcan princes viewed them with jealousy, 
and even with fear. So highly, indeed, did they 
pride themselves on their imagined superiority in re- 
ligious knowedge, that they despised others. Their 
numbers and influence were much increased shortly 
before the Christian era, by the controversy which 
arose heiweon the two Jewish schools of HUM and 
Shammai. 

As to the religious doctrines of the Pharisees, we 
learn from Acts xxiii. 8, 9, that they believed in the 
resurrection of the dead, and in the existence of 
angels and spirits; and in these articles of their 
creed they ditVcred from the SaUUucccn. But Jose- 
phus informs us, that while they undoubtedly be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul, they taught the 
doctrine of its transmigration info other human bo- 
dies, not, however, as in the Pythagorean system of 
philosophy, into the bodies of inferior animals. And 
even the transmigration of the Pharisees was not the 
destiny of the whole race of man, but was allotted 
only to the righteous after having been rewarded for 
a time in a separate state. The wicked, on the other 
hand, were believed to pass away into everlasting 
punishment ; and if they ever re-appeared on earth 
it was to afflict men with epilepsy, lunacy* and other 
similar diseases. The Pharisees are said by Borne 
writers to have believed in Fate, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this notion with the statements of Josephus, 
who alleges that they Agreed with the Emiene* in 
holding absolute predestination, while at the same 
time they agreed with the Sadducee^ in holding the 
doctrine of the free-will of man. The grand funda- 
mental error of this great Jewish sect, however, was 
their placing oral tradition on a level in point of 
authority with the written revelation ; or rather in 
many cases they exalted it above the Bible, actually 
“ making the Word of God / 9 as our Saviour declares, 
11 of none effect by their traditions.” Thus the wash- 
ing of hands before meals was made a religious duty, 
and the Pharisees went so far as to teach that the 
omission of this ablation was a flagrant crime, and 


worthy of deAth. To this were added various othes 
washings, as of cups, and pots, and tables, which 
came to be established as sacred duties. 

The Pharisees thought themselves, and were 
thought by others, to be righteous, but our Lord 
expressly declared to all his followers, “Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdotn of heaven.” From this 
passage it is evident, that the righteousness of tho 
Pharisees was defective, whether viewed as a jus- 
tifying or a sanctifying righteousness. It was de- 
fective in various respects: (1.) In its extent, in- 
asmuch as, instead of reaching to tho whole law, 
it was limited to a few, and these comparatively 
unimportant points. Thus M they tithed mint, and 
anise, and cummin, but neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth.” 
(2.) It was defective in tho principle from which it 
arose, having regard simply to the outward conduct, 
without reference to the state of tho heart. (3.) it 
was defective in its end or design, which went no 
farther than to be seen of men. (4.) It was defec- 
tive in the spirit with which it was performed, which 
was uniformly a spirit of pride and self-sufficiency. 
Hence their righteousness being thus essentially de- 
fective, even their religious duties, actions in them- 
selves good, were entirely vitiated and converted 
into actions totally unacceptable in the. sight of God. 
If they gave alms, they did so in a public and osten- 
tatious way, selecting the synagogues and the streets 
as tho most public places for discharging this most 
important Christian duty. When they prayed, it 
was not in the privacy of the closet, hut in the open 
high ways, amid passing crowds of observers. On 
the days sot apart for fasting, the Pharisee might be 
seen clothed in the meanest dress, with his head and 
face covered with ashes, his head hanging down like 
a bulrush, and his face fixed upon the ground, wish- 
ing to convey, by bis whole aspect and demeanour, 
that his soul was weighed down to the dust because 
of sin. In their every action, in short, the Pharisees 
were actuated by the all- engrossing desire to “ have 
glory of men.” 

The Pharisees, though agreed in general points ol 
doctrine among themselves, were nevertheless di- 
vided into several branches or subdivisions. Both 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud# speak ol 
seven different kinds of Pharisees, of which two ap- 
pear to be alluded to, though not mentioned by 
name, in the New Testament. Thus in Matt, xxiii. 
5, 14, we may perceive an obvious allusion to the 
Shechcmite Pharisee#, or those who joined the sect 
from no other motive than self-interest and the love 
of gain. In Luke xviii. 18. also there appears to be 
a decided reference to another sect of Plutrisees who 
observed a strict moral discipline, and were ready to 
perform every duty. Besides these two classes or 
divisions there was the Dashing Pharisee, as he was 
termed, who walked with apparent humility, moving 
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slowly, with the heel of one foot touching the great 
toe of the other; nor did he lift his feet from the 
ground so that his toes were dashed against the 
stones. There was also tho ft 1 ceding Pharisee, that 
shut his eyes when lie walked abroad to avoid the 
sight of women, and would press himself against the 
wall that he might not touch those that passed by, 
thus hurting his feet and making them bleed. The 
Tahnuds speak of the Pharisee of tho Mortar, who 
wore a loose coat in the shape of a mortar, with the 
mouth turned downwards; or as others say, he wore 
a hat resembling a deep mortar, so that lie could not 
look upward nor on either side, but only downward 
or straight forward. In addition to these we have 
the Pharisee from Love, who obeyed tho law from 
love of virtue, and the Pharisee from Fear, who 
obeyed from fear of punishment ; the one observing 
the positive and the other the negative command* 
merits. It appears women also sometimes voluntarily 
joined tho sect of the Pharisees. 

PHARMACIDKS, an appellation signifying sor- 
ceresses or witches, which was given by tho Thebans 
to those who delayed the birth of JJeracles. 

PHARMACY, a name applied to the arts of the 
magician and enchanter, in the early ages of the 
Christian church. The council of Aneyra forbids 
pharmacy, that is the magical art of inventing and 
preparing medicaments to do mischief ; and five 
years’ peniuicc is there appointed for any one that 
receives a magician into his house for that purpose. 
Basil's canons condemn it under the same character 
of pharmacy or witchcraft, and assigns thirty years 1 
penance to it. Tertullinn plainly asserts that never 
did a magician or enchanter escape unpunished in 
the church. Those who practised the magical art 
were sometimes termed pharmacy and their magical 
potions pfuirmaca. 

rilARYGAOA, a surname of If era, derived from 
the name of a town in Loeris, where she was wor- 
shipped. 

P11ELONJON, a cloak which in the Greek 
church corresponds to the chamble in the Latin 
church. This ecclesiastical vestment is worn by the 
priests, and that worn by the patriarch is embellished 
with triangles and crosses. This is supposed to 
have been the sort of garment which Paul left at 
Troas, and his anxiety for its restoration is to be at- 
tributed, we are told, to its sanctity as an ecclesiasti- 
cal robe 

PI I EREPHATTA . See Persephone. 
PII1ALA. See Cantharus. 

PllIDITIA. See Chauistia. 
PHILADELPHIAN ASSOCIATION, a sect of 
Mystics which arose in the seventeenth century. It 
was founded by Pordage, a Royalist clergyman in 
England, who took to medicine under tho Protec- 
torate. This visionary was a great student and ad- 
mirer of Jacob ftehmen ; but unlike his master, an 
inveterate spirit-seer. He attracted A number of 
followers, to whom ho gave the name of the Phila* 


deljjhian Association, and who professed to have seen 
apparitions of angels and devils in broad daylight, 
every day for nearly a month. One of the most con- 
spicuous members of this association was Jane Leade 
or Leadley, a widow of good family from Norfolk, 
who, having retired from the world, gave herself up to 
the study of the works of Behmen. She professed 
to hold intercourse with spirits, and committed her 
revelations to writing, printing them at her own ex- 
pense. She died in 1704, in her eighty-fint year. 
Pordage died a few years before her, but he is 
said to have previously combined with Mrs. Leade 
in forming the Philadelphian Association in 1697. 
This remarkable woman, whose writings occupy 
eight volumes, carried to its practical extreme the 
Paracelsian doctrine concerning the magical power 
of faith. It was by union with the divine will, 
she alleged, that the ancient believers wrought 
their miracles, and that faith can do miracles still ; 
the will of the soul wholly surrendered to God be- 
comes a resistless power throughout the universe. 
Had any considerable number of men a faith so 
strong, rebellious nature would be subdued And 
Paradise restored. The one grand desideratum in 
the view of the Philadelphian Association was, that 
the soul of man should be committed to the internal 
teacher to be moulded, guided, and governed by him 
to the total neglect of all other doctrines, precepts, 
and opinions. This the members believed was tho 
case with themselves, and that they were the only 
church of Christ upon the earth in which the Holy 
Spirit resided and reigned. They seem also to have 
maintained the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
the final restoration of all fallen intelligences. The 
sect, which was short-lived, embraced while it lasted 
a considerable number of members, drawn not only 
from tho illiterate, but even from the well-infonnea 
classes in England. A small body of Philadelphians 
existed for a short time also in Holland. 

PHILADELPHIAN UNIVEKSALISTS. See 
Universe lists. 

PJIILALETHES. These lovers of truth, as 
their name implies, were a sect of infidels which 
arose at duel, in Germany, about 1847, and who 
wished to ignore Christianity altogether, and to use 
only the most general forms of piety. 

PHILIP (St.) and JAMES’S (St.) DAY, a 
festival observed in memory of the apostles Philip 
and James tho less, on the 1st of May. In the 
Greek churcl*the festival of St. Philip is kept on 
the 14th of November. 

PHILIPP1STS. See Adiafhoristb. 
PHILISTINES (Religion of the Ancient). 
This people are alleged to have descended from 
Mearaitn, the second son of Ham, and to have origi- 
nally inhabited tho north-eastern portion of Egypt. 
At an early period they seem to have emigrated to 
Canaan, where, having dispossessed the Avites, they 
took possession of a small portion of territory in tho 
south-west. This land of the Philistines was divided 
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in the days of Joshua into* five lordships or princi- 
palities, namely, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdud, Gath, mid 
Ekron. The period at which they settled in Canaan 
has not heen ascertained, hut they had probably 
been located there a considerable time before Abra- 
ham appeared in their country. In their aboriginal 
state, and even in the days of Abraham and Inane, 
they were evidently worshippers of the true God. 
Afterwards, however, they fell into gross idolatry, 
and became inveterate and irreconcilable enemies of 
the Israelites. Each of the five principal cities 
seems to have had its own favourite idol. Their 
chief god was Dagon , worshipped at Gaza aud other 
cities on their coast. To him they ascribed the in- 
vention of bread-corn or of agriculture, as bis name 
imports. He is said to have been identical with the 
Syrian goddess JDercdo. As Dagon was the greatest 
and the most ancient of tfio Philistine deities, so he 
seems to have lasted longer than all the others, being 
mentioned in 1 Mac. x., and thus evidently existing 
at a late period of the Jewish history. Next to Da- 
gon in importance was Baalzcbub> the god of Ekron, 
who is styled the lord of flies. Another deity wor- 
shipped by the Philistines was Ashleroth or Astarte, 
a goddess having the head of a homed heifer, Hhe 
is mentioned as the last idol worshipped by the JewB. 
Thus in Jer. xliv. 17. we read, “ Put We will certainly 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own 
mouth, to bum incense unto the queen of heaven, 
and to pour out drink offerings unto her, as wo have 
done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, 
in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem : for then had we plenty of victuals, and were 
well, and saw no evil.* 1 

FHILOPOFTCHINS, a sect of Dissenters from 
the Russo- Greek church, who are remarkable for 
their abstemiousness. Their ministers are trained 
to the sacred office from their boyhood, not being 
allowed to touch animal food, or to taste strong 
drink, and they are doomed throughout life to celi- 
bacy. The members of this sect fast on Wednesday, 
because it was the day on which Jesus was betrayed; 
and on Friday, as being the day on which he was 
crucified. They celebrate three extraordiifary fasts ; 
the first, before Easter, lasts throughout seven weeks; 
the second, up to the commencement of August, 
fifteen days; and the third, before Christmas, six 
weeks. They drink no wine except on special oc- 

f pns. They decline to take an oath, but Aimply 
the words, “ Yes, yes, in truth," frith a peculiar 
ure of the hand. Many of them limit their food 
lilk and vegetables. 

^ HILOPONIST8, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, deriving its name frqm one of its warmest 
supporters, John Philoponus, an Alexandrian phi- 
losopher and grammarian of the highest reputation. 
They were Trtiheista , maintaining that in God there 
axe three natures as well as persons, absolutely equal 
in all respects, and joined together by no essence 
summon to all. This sect believed also, in opposi- 


tion to the Cononitea, that the form as well ns the 
mutter of all bodies was corrupt, and that both, 
therefore, were to be restored in the resurrection. 

PIIlLOSAKCiE (Gr. pluko, to love, and *arx } 
flesh), a term of reproach used by the Origenists in 
reference to the orthodox os believers in the resur- 
rection of the body. 

PI [ I LOSOPUISTS. Sec Illtjminati. 

Pill LOTH 101 A (G r. pJrilco, to love, and Theos, 
God), a term sometimes applied by ancient Christian 
writers to the monastic life, because those who em- 
braced that life professed to renounce nil for the 
love of God. Hence Theodoret entitles one of his 
hooks ‘ Fliilotheus, 1 because it contains tho lives of 
the most famous ascetics of his time. 

PHLEGETHON, a river in the infernal regions, 
according to the system of ancient Heathenism. It 
was one of the four rivers which the dead must cross 
before finding admission to the realms of Orcus, 
See Hell. 

PIIOBETOR, an attendant on Somtwa, the god 
of sleep, in the ancient Heathen mythology. It was 
his office to suggest to the mind images of animated 
beings, And in this capacity he is mentioned by Ovid 
in his 1 Metamorphoses.* 

P1I011US, the personification of Fear among the 
ancient Greeks. He is said to have been tho son of 
Ares aud Cytftcrcia, ami a constant attendant upon 
liis father. He was worshipped by the Homans un- 
der the name of Aldus. 

PHOENICIANS (Kelioion of the Ancient). 
This people arc generally admitted to huvo been 
Canaanites by descent, and must originally have had 
a knowledge of the true God. In course of time, how- 
ever, they degenerated into a blind idolatry. The 
chief of their deities, as we learn from a fragment of 
Saw 'hoidall i on, preserved by Eusebius, was liualsam- 
in t or the lord of heaven. Tho same name is found 
also in the comedies of Plautus as a Pluenician deity. 
The prophets and priests connected with the service 
of this god appear to have been numerous. Thus we 
read that 450 of them were foil at Jezebels table. 
They conducted their idolatrous worship not only 
with burnt-offerings and sacrifices, hut with dances 
and gesticulations, by which they wrought them- 
selves up to a high state of madness, in the midst of 
which they cut themselves with knives and lancets. 
Herodotus supposes the Phoenicians to have been 
circumcised, hut Josephus asserts that, with the ex- 
ception of tho Jews, none of the nations of Palestine^ 
and Syria used that religious rite. 

PIKENIX, a fabulous bird among the ancient 
Egyptians. It had the size aud shape of an eagle, 
which appeared, it was alleged, on the return oi cer- 
tain astronomical periods, supposed to correspond to 
certain phases in the life of nations. This hierogly- 
ph leal bird is represented as perched upon the hand 
of Hercules. “ A star, 11 says Mr. Gross, “ the em- 
blem of Sirius, aud a balance, significant of the sum- 
mer solstice, defined and illustrated, its s ymbol ical 
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importance. Its head is ornamented with a tuft of 
feathers ; its wings, according to Herodotus, are 
partly of a gold, and partly of a ruby colour ; and its 
form and size perfectly correspond to the contour 
And dimensions of the bird of heaven — the eagle : it 
is also recognized in the form of a winged genius in 
human shape. This emphatically astronomical bird, 
at the expiration of the great Sirius year, comprising 
a period of fourteen hundred and sixty-oue years, 
used regularly to come from the East, we arc told, 
hearing the ashes of its defunct sire, and depositing 
them in the temple of the sun at Heliopolis ; that is, 
a new cycle of Si rial time commenced or succeeded 
the old 1 It is further to be observed that at the 
termination of the fourteen hundred ami sixty-one 
years, and at the thud of the new moon during the 
summer solstice, the fixed Agrarian and the vague 
ecclesiastical year of the Egyptians, exactly coin- 
cided. This event filled all Egypt with unbounded 
joy, and attested the perfection and triumph of the 
astronomical scienco of the priests, especially the 
most erudite among them — those of Heliopolis. Ow- 
ing to the facts before ns, the phoenix was a leading 
type of the resurrection among the ancients, and re- 
garded emphatically as the bird of time/’ The 
phamtx was said to revive from its ashes after hav- 
ing voluntarily built for itself a funeral pile on which 
it was consumed. This is supposed by Bougemont 
to be a myth representing that the present world 
must perish by fire only to revive in a new existence. 
The East is full of fables resembling the pktenix . 
Thus the Simorg of the aucient. Persians is said to 
have witnessed twelve catastrophes, and may yet sec 
many more. It lias built its nest on Mount Kaf y and 
perched upon the branches of tho Gogunl, or tree of 
life, it predicts good and evil to mortals. Similar 
legends aro to be found eonnoctcd with the Iiokli of 
the Arabians and the Srnenda of the Hindus. The 
Jows also have their sacred bird Tsits. 

PHONASCUS, a name given in the ancient Chris- 
tian Church to the individual who acted as pre- 
centor, ox led the psalmody in divine service. This 
appellation seems to have been first used in the 
fourth century, and is still employed in the Greek 
Church. 

PHOBCUS, or Fhorcys, a Homeric sea-god, to 
whom a harbour in Ithaca was dedicated. He is 
said to have been the son of Pontus and Go, and to 
nave boen the father, by his sister Ceto, of the Gor- 
dons, the Hesperian dragon and the Hesperides. By 
iiecate he was the father of Scylla. 

PHOSPHOBUS (Gr. light-bringer), a surname of 
Artemis, Eos, and Hecate . This was, also the name 
given by the Greek poets to the planet Venus when 
it appeared in the morning before sunrise. 

PHOS mid PIIOTISMA (Gr. light and illumina- 
tion), the names generally applied in the ancient 
Christian Church to baptism, from the great bless* 
ngs supposed to arise from it. 

PHOT A (Hama), tho Holy Lights, a term an- 


ciently used to denote the festival of Bfatphany, at 
being commemorative of our Saviour’s baptism. 

PHOTINIANS, a heretical sect which arose in 
the fourth century, deriving its origin and name from 
Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, who taught the most 
erroneous opinions concerning God. His views are 
thus stated by Walch : “ Photinus had (1.) erroneous 
views of the Trinity. On this subject be taught 
thus : — The Holy Scriptures speak indeed of the 
Father, the Sou, and the Holy Spirit : but we are to 
understand by them only one person, who in Scrip- 
ture is called the Father. What the Scriptures call 
the Word of God is by no means a substance or a 
person, still less is it a person begotten by the Fa- 
ther and therefore called the Son. For with God 
there can be no generation, and of course he can 
have no Son. Neither is the Word that person who 
made the world, but the Word is properly the u» 
derstamling of God, which comprehends the designs 
of God in all his external operations and is therefore 
called God. The Holy Spirit also is not a person 
but an attribute of God. Hence followed (2.) er- 
roneous ideas of the person of Christ. He main- 
tained that Jesus Christ was a mere man, that before 
his birth he had no existence except in the divine 
foreknowledge, and that he began to be when he was 
born of Mary by the Holy Spirit. Yet he received 
the special influences of divine power whereby he 
wrought miracles. This is the indwelling of tho 
word. On account of these excellent gifts and his 
perfect virtue, God took this man into the place of a 
son, and therefore he is called the Son of God and 
also God. Therefore it must be said that the Son of 
God had a beginning.” The errorq. of Photinus and 
his followers were condemned by tho council oi 
Milan, and also by that of Sirmium, A. D. 351. He 
was in consequence deprived of office and sent into 
banishment ; whereupon he appealed to the emperor, 
who allowed him to defend his doctrines publicly. 
Basil, bishop of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute 
with him, and a formal discussion took place, when 
the victory was decided to be on the side of Basil, 
and the sentence pronounced upon Photinus was 
confirmed.* He died in exile in A. d. 372. 

PIIOTISMA. See Pnos. 

PHOTISTERION, a place of illumination, being 
a term frequently used in the ancient Christian 
Church, to denote the Baptistery as the place of bap- 
tism, that ordinance being supposed to be attended 
with a divine Elimination of the soul. This name 
might also be used for another reason, namely, 
because baptisteries were the plaoee in which instruc- 
tion was communicated previous to baptism, the cate- 
chumens being there taught the creed and instructed 
in the first rudiments of the Christian faith. 

FHOnZOMENOI (Gr. enlightened), a term fre- 
quently used among the early Christians to denote 
the baptised, as being instructed in the mysteries of 
the Christian religion. 

PHKONT1STEB1A, a name applied in ancient 




times to denote monasteries ) as being places of edu- 
cation and schools of learning. Baptisteries were 
also called occasionally by this name, the catechu- 
mens being there educated in religious truth. 

PHRYGIANS (Religion ok thk Ancient). 
This people, who inhabited a province of A* in Minor, 
were anciently reputed to have been the inventors of 
augury, and other kinds of divination, ami were re- 
garded as the most superstitious of all the Asiatic 
nations. They had many idols, but the goddess Oy- 
bele seems to Imve been their principal deity, who was 
regarded as the great mother of the gods. At stated 
times they carried her image through the streets, 
dancing round it, and after having, with violent ges- 
ticulations, wrought themselves into a frenzied state, 
they cut and wounded their bodies in commemora- 
tion of the griof which Cyhde felt on the (h ath of 
her beloved son Attis. The same event was cele- 
brated annually by wrapping a pine-tree in wool, 
and carrying it with great solemnity to the temple 
of the goddess, the priests who conveyed it thither 
being crowned with violets, which were supposed to 
have sprung from the blood of Attis. The priests 
were not allowed to drink wine, or to eat bread, and 
after their death they were placed in a stone ten 
cubits high. It sceins quite plain, from the slight 
Bketch we have given of the worship of Cyhde by 
the Phrygians, that some elements of the worship of 
Dionysus had come to be mixed up with those of the 
worship of the Phrygian mother of the gods. Cy- 
hcle is so generally found on the coins of Phrygia, 
that her worship seems to have been universal in 
that country. There were, doubtless, many other 
deities worshipped in Phrygia, but these were re- 
garded as completely subordinate to the great god- 
dess of the earth. 

PIITH A, or Ptaii, the supreme god of the an- 
cient Egyptians, in tbo first four dynasties or sue • 
cessions of kings, extending to about 321 years. 
Tills god, however, seerns, in later times^ to, have 
been degraded from his high position, and become a 
secondary god. No image of this, nor indeed of any 
Other god or goddess, is found upon the rpost ancient 
Egyptian monuments. The worship of Fhthah pass- 
ed from Egypt into Greece, and was altered into 
Etepkaesfas: u When in later times,” says Mr. Os- 
bufn, in his 1 Religions of the World,' “ pictures and 
images of the gods made their appearance on the 
remains of ancient Egypt, Ptah was Represented as a 
tall youth, with handsome features and a green com- 
plexion, denoting the swarthy, sallow hue which the 
burning sun of Africa had already impressed upon 
the skins of Phut and his descendants. He was 
swathed in white linen like a%nummy, to denote riiat 
he had been dead, but his hands had burst through 
the cerements, and grasped many symbols, to denote 
that he has risen again. This god will be found the 
son of many divine parents, according to the later 
Siblings, both of the monuments and of the Greek 
authors; most of them prompted .by political mo- 
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tives ; but on monuments of all epochs the image of 
Ptah of Memphis is enclosed in a shrine, to denote 
that he claimed affinity with no other god, and that 
his real parentage was unknown or forgotten.” 

PHTIl ARTOLATKJ3 (Gr. phihnrtos, corrupti- 
ble, and U itreiWf to worship), a term of reproach ap- 
plied to the. Sevkuianb (which see), in the sixth 
century, who maintained that Christ's body was cor- 
ruptible of itself, but by reason of the Godhead 
dwelling in it was never corrupted. Ski© CttEATI- 
cor.vw. 

I'll UNI) AITKS. See RouoMir.itt. 

PHYLACTERY. This word, which in Greek is 
phyladerion % denotes literally a preservative or pro- 
tection, and hence is used to denote an amulet^ which 
is supposed to preserve from unseen evils. Among 
the Jews, however, the phylactery was a slip of 
parchment, in which was written some text of Scrip- 
ture. This was, and is still, worn by tbo more de- 
vout Jews on the forehead and loft ami while at 
prayer, in literal obedience to the command in Exod. 
xiii. 16, “And it shall he for a token upon thine 
hand, and for frontlets between thine, eyes: for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of 
Egypt;” and Deut. vi. 6—9, “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, ahull bo in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy ! 
children, and shall talk of them when thou Hittest \ 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way. 
and when thou lieRt down, and when thou risest tip, j 
And thou shalt hind them for a sign upon tliina ' 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts ot 
thy house., and on thy gates.” These passages are 
explained by the Rabbins as requiring schedules with 
some portions of Scripture to bo affixed to the door 
posts, and certain signs, tokens, and frontlets, to bo 
fastened to the hand or arm, and between the eyes. 

The phylacteries of the Jews, called in the Tab | 
mud Tfjthillnt, arc of two kinds, those designed for j 
the head and those for the hand or arm. Mr. Allen, in ! 
his ‘ Modern Judaism,' thus describes both these spe- ! 
cies of phylactery: “ The Tepliillin for the head are i 
made of a piece of skin, or leather manufactured j 
from the skin, of some clean animal ; well soaked and - 
stretched on a block cut for the purpose, sewed to- 
gether while wet, and left on the block till it is dried 
and stiffened into the requisite form. When taken 
off, it. forms a leathern box, of equal length a nd 
breadth, and nearly equal depth; divided by parcr' ^ ' 

tions into four compartments ; and having impressed i 
on one side of it, the letter shin , ami on the other 
side a character resembling that letter, only having 
four points or heads, ns the fetter shin 1ms three. 

This box is sewed to a thick skin, broader than the 
square of the box : of this skin Is formed a loop, 
through which passes a thong, with which the to* 
phillin are fastened to the head. 

“ In the four compartments are enclosed foorpM* ' 
sages of the law, written on parchffietf,^ 
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folded. Those parchments Are commonly bound with 
some pure and well-washed hairs of a calf or cow, 
generally pulled from the tail ; and the ends come 
out beyond the outer akin, to indicate that the sche- 
dules within are rightly made. But that akin is 
sewed and fastened together with very fine and clean 
at rings or cords, made from the sinews of a calf, cow, 
or bull ; or, if none of these be at hand, with soft 
and thin thongs or ligaments, cut out of a calf skin. 

“ Through the loop of the box passes a long lea- 
ther strap, which ought to be black on the outside, 
and inside of any colour except red. With this strap 
the tephillin arc bound to the head, so that the little 
box, including the parchments, rests on the forehead, 
below tho hair, between the eyes, against the peri- 
cranium; that the divine precepts may be fixed in 
the brain, which is supposed to contain the organs of 
thought and to be the seat of the soul; that there 
may be more sanctity in prayer; and that the com- 
mandments of Clod may at the same time bo con- 
firmed and better observed. The Btrap is fastened, 
on tho back part of the head, with a knot tied in such 
a manner as is said to resemble the letter daUth : 
the ends of the strap pass over the shoulders, and 
hong down over each breast. 

« The Tephillin for the arm, or, os they arc fre- 
quently denominated, tho Tephillin for the hand, are 
made of a piece of skiu or leather, similar to that 
used in the tephillin for tho head, and fastened to- 
gether in the same manner ; except that, being with- 
out any partitions, it has only one cavity ; nor is the 
letter shin impressod upon it. The same four pas- 
sages of Scripture are written on parchment, and en- 
closed in a hollow piece of skin like the finger of a 
glove, which is put into the box and sewed to the 
thick leather of which it cousists. 

“This little box is placed on the left arm, near 
the elbow, and fastened by a leather strap, with a 
noose, to tho naked skin, on the inner part of the 
unn ; so that when the arm is bent, the tephillin may 
touch the flesh of it, and may also Btand near tho 
heart, for the fulfilment of the precept, ‘ Ye shall lay 
up these words in your heart:* and that the heart, 
lookiug upon them, may be abstracted from all cor- 
rupt affections and desires, and drawn out into greater 
fervency of prayer. The strap is twisted several 
times about the arm, and then three times round the 
middle finger ; by some, three times round three of 
the fingers : and on the end of it is made the letter 

The four sections or paragraphs of the law written 
>n the phylacteries are as follows: (1.) Deut. vi. 4— -6. 
a2.) Deut. xi. 13—21 (3.) Exod. xui. 1 — 10. (4.) 

foxed, xiii. 11—16. These passages in the case of 
phylacteries for the head are written on four separate 
pieces of parchment, in the case of phylacteries for 
the arm they must be all on one piece in four dis- 
tinct columns. The ink used must be made of galls. 
The letters must be distinct and separate ; , written 
With the right hand. Each section of Scriy^uremust 


be written in four lines, and distinct regulations arc 
laid down as to the words with which the respective 
lines are to begin. Before the schedules are pul 
into the box, they are to be carefully reed three times 
over. Every male Jew, when he reaehes the age of 
thirteen years and a day, is considered as now per- 
sonally responsible for his Actions, and - for the first 
time he assumes the phylacteries. The mode in 
which the Modem Jews put them on is thus described 
by a writor on the customs and manners of that sin- 
gular people: “They first tako the phylactery f?r 
the arm, and having placed it on that part of the 
left arm which is opposite to the heart, say the fol- 
lowing grace : * Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, our God, 
King of the Universe ! who hath sanctified us with 
his commandments, and commanded us to say the 
Tephillin. 1 They then instautly, by means of a lea- 
ther thong which runs through a loop of the case 
like a noose, fasten it on the arm tliat it may not slip 
from thence. They then take the phylactery for 
the lioad, and saying the following, \ Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord, our God, King of the Universe 1 who 
hath so sanctified us with liis commandments, and 
commanded ub the commandment of the Tephillin,* 
place the case on the forehead on that part when 
the hair begins to grow, and fasten it by means of a 
leather thong, which ruriB through the loop, is car- 
ried round the head, and tied behind, where it re- 
mains in that position ; observing also, at the same 
time, that it is placed exactly betweeu the eyes. Alt 
tiiis is understood by the commandment in the Law : 
‘ And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall bo as frontlets between thine eyes. 111 

Every Jew is bound, when reading the Shema in 
the morning, and saying tho nineteen prayers, to put 
on the phylacteries, ile is not required to wear 
them on the Sabbath and other festivals, the very 
observance of these being regarded as a sufficient 
sign in itself according to Exod. xxxi. 12, 13, “And 
the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou alsa 
unto the children of Israel, saying, Verily my^Etab* 
baths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between me Olid 
you throughout your generations : that ye may knbw 
that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you. 11 '$eb 
Modena says, that men ought continually to Wear 
the phylacteries for the head, but to avoid thesooffis 
of the nations, among whom they live, and ahtf lbe- 
cause they regard these as holy things not to. be 
used on every trivial occasion, they put them bn 
only in the time of prayer. 

Among the ancient Christians pkylacteriss were 
used, not like those of the Jews, but simply amulets 
made of ribands, with a text of Scripture written in 
' them, end bung about rt he neck to cure diseases and 
wafd off dangers. This custom is severely censured 
.by the ancient capons and lathers. Thus the council 
of Laodicea condemns clergymen that pretended to 
make such phy lacteries, and orders those who wot* 
thorn to be oastbbt of the church. The council or 
Trullo decrees six years 1 penance for such offenders* 
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Chrysostom stamps the use of phylacteries as gross 
idolatry, and threaten! to excommunicate every one 
who should practise it * The church, accordingly, 
to root put this superstition, which was unhappily 
too prevalent ;,hotb among Jewish and Pagan con- 
vert*^ inquired all candidates for baptism, who wore 
p hylapte^ eSi to renounce the practice altogether. 

PB®!LLOBOLIA (Gr. phidton, a leaf, ami baUo, 
to a custom. which existed among the an* 

tientheathon nations, of throwing flowers and leaves 
tombs of the dead. Tlie Greek was placed 
on hkfuoeral bed as if asleep, wearing a white rolie 
add garland, the purple pall half hidden by number- 
less chaplets, and so was carried out to his burial 
before the dawn of day. The Romans, deriving the 
custom from the Greeks, covered the bier and the 
funeral pile with leaves and flowers. It is a not 
unfrequent custom, in various parts of England at 
this day, to spread flowers on and Around the body 
when committing it to the coffin. In Wales, also, 
when the body is interred, females hasten with their 
aprons full of flowers to plant tliem on. the grave. 
The practice of connecting flowers with the dead 
seems to have been of great antiquity, for an Egyp- 
tian of high rank was wont to be carried to his sepul- 
chre in a sarcophagus adorned with the lotus, had 
his tomb decked with wreaths, and his mummy case 
painted with acacia leaves and flowers. The use of 
flowers on such occasions was, no doubt, connected 
with the idea of a life after death. 

PIARISTS, a Romish order of religious founded 
in ▲. p. 1G48, by Joseph Calasanza, a Spaniard, then 
I residing at Rome. The monks of this order soon 
j became the rivals of the Jesuits as the fathers of 
the religious schools. 

| PICARDS, a sect which arose in Flanders about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, deriving tlioir 
jnastie from one Picard, who taught doctrines some- 
what resembling those of the Adamites (which 
attg*' This sect endeavoured to introduce amwig the 
Bmlsites a paradisaic state of nature. They are said 
$ hgve held their meetings during the night. They 
gathered a few disciples in Poland, Bohemia, Holland, 
anti even ut England, but speedily became extinct. 

JPjHjTDRE-WORSHIP. See Image- W oitsmr. 

. ;-*ICDMNU8 and PILUMNUS, two brothers in 
l^amfletU Roman mythology, who presided as gods 
0 w mamage. It was customary to prepare a 
coAil^ibr tb«»e deities in any hous* in which there 
waeanewrhom child. The first-mentioned god be- 
stowed upon the. child health and success in life, 
whfo dm other warded off all dangers from it during 
thetefirita years of childhood. 

Fictis, adeity among tfle ancient BonAns # who 
to be % hem of Saturn and tether of 
'fineti to some traditions he was the 
;Rhit1ciw ef ltefy. Failing to return the love of 
fcjkte jtei -Into a woodpecker, retaining 

' stfiB the ' which & hm possessed 
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PIE, the table used in England, More the Refor- 
mation, <o find out the service belonging to each dnv. 

PIERIDES, a surname of the Mtma } derived 
from Pieria in Thrace, where they were worshipped. 

PIETAS, a personification of affection and vener- 
ation among the ancient Romans. She had a temple 
dedicated to her l>y Atiliua the Duumvir. This god- 
dess is represented in the garb of a Roman matron 
throwing i neon so upon an altar, and her symbol is a 
stork feeding her young. 

P1ET1ST1C CONTROVERSY, a very important 
religious content ion, which took place in Germany 
towards the end of the seventeenth and t he beginning 
of the eighteen tli centuries. It originated In the 
theological writings and earnest, ministerial labours 
of Philip Jacob Spencr, who, proceeding on the . 
principles of Christian experience rather than OH 
doctrinal refinements, and finding fault with tho Pro- 
testant Church of his time for its dead faith, know- 
ledge without life, forms without spirit, sought ear- 
nestly for the renovation of the church, and the 
infusion of truo spiritual life. To accomplish this 
object which he had so much at heart, ho set up pri- 
vate religious mootings first in his own house, and 
afterwards in the church. These, which were termed 
Colleges of Piety (which see), speedily led to an 
extensive religious awakening. Spener was joined 
in his pious work by a distinguished lawyer, Christian 
Tlionmsius, and devoting himself to the diligent 
study of the Bible, was instrumental in a high degree 
in giving a practical direction to the theology of the 
evangelical church. Fruncke, also, by his devotional 
lectures on the New Testament, which were attended 
by large numbers of students and citizens, aided 
powerfully the efforts of Spencr and his associate*. 
The movement aroused a spirit of bitter hostility in 
the hearts of mull dudes, who branded its zealous 
originators as Pieli*to t a term by which they meant 
to denounce them as pious well -meaning enthusiasts. 
And not limiting their hatred to mere verbal re- 
proaches, many both of the clergy and laity com- 
menced an active persecution, which compelled 
Spener and his friends to leave Leipsic in 1690, and 
to repair to Halle, where the controversy assumed an 
entirely new aspect. The almost exclusively practi- 
cal form which the Pietistic theology assumed to the 
neglect of abstract points of doctrine, roused many 
opponents not only among the worldly, but even the 
orthodox, who exclaimed against this new sect. a| _ 
they termed it, denouncing its theology as an apos- 
tasy from the fhith of the fathers. 

The cardinal doctrine on which the Pietists were 
considered ss deviating from the Word of God, was 
that of justification by faith, looking, as their op- 
ponents alleged, to the subjective, and , pot at all to 
the objective dement of faith. In exhlbi tioga ten- 
dency of this kind they showed themselves indiffer- 
ent as to the objects of knowledge, thoototefM^^ 
the church, and theological edenq$» ' 

the euttetet of the order which the Sjti 
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the work of conversion, they were dee. r*p#ded e*^ 
living fallen into error. Thus the/es*e#ei thafc 
the process commences with a change In ihe v*K< 
tions of a man, while their theological opponents 
maintained that the teaching both of Scripture and 
the symbolical books of the church, declared the 
illumination of the understanding to be the first step. 
The cry of heresy now waxed louder and louder ; 
the passions of the people were appealed to, and ” 
even the civil courts were called upon to interpose 
tit order to put down the obnoxious Pietists. Their 
Ml* however, seemed only to gather strength from | 
Opposition. They now asserted tirnt none but con- ! 
/..ipited men should be allowed to undertake the min- 
literml office, and that religion must be regarded as 
consisting rather in devotional feelings than in doc- 
trinal belief. 

In their expositions of Sacred Scripture they dwelt 
much on the prospects which they believed to be 
held out of a millennial kingdom, ami some of them 
teem even to have taught the doctrine of a final res- 
toration of all mankind to the everlasting favour and 
fellowship of God. As time rolled on, the opposi- 
tion offered to Pietistic theology became less violent, 
and About 1720 had almost lost its activity. But 
the system Itself was undergoing, at the same time, 
a gradual deterioration, and at length appealed to be 
merely a languid religion of feeling, and, in some 
jaseft, a system of legality and ceremony. “ Regis- 
ters,” says Dr. Hose, “ were kept for souls, and 
many Idle persons supported themselves comfortably 
by using the new language respecting breaking into 
the kingdom, and the sealing of believers, while 
serious- minded persons were utterly unfitted for their 
ordinary social duties, until iu despair they commit- j 
led suicide.” 

One of the chief seats of Pietism in Germany, 
throughout the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth century, has Always been Wllrtemtarg. 
The earlier leaders of this school were Benge! and Oe * 
linger, and the more recent preachers belonging to it 
are the two Hofackers, Kapff, Knapp, and Bahrdt. 
u These Pietists of Wiirteinberg,” says Dr. Schafl', 
occupied, for a long time, a position in the Lutheran 
Church similar jto that of the early Methodists in 
the Anglican oommunion, and the government wisely 
tolemted them. They hold, and still hold, separate 
•p mostly conducted by laymen (the 
Bo^called Stvrimhdto r, a abrt bf class leaders, of 
"Vhom Iks lot*: Sdfl&nann and Kulkm, of Korn- 
thal, were the mojlit o$b and popular); but they 
attended at the some time faithfully the public ser- 
vice* eccivcd t he eaorei i^;$'%h*u»* 
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foreign missionary cause, the iimp#4 i fi 

and orphan asylums. Since 

church, the Pietists have themselvea ||gti| 

churcbiy, and given up or modified > 

culiarities, but without falling in with 

cal Lutheranism, as it prevails now hi thejS ^BH Wy: 

ing kingdom of Bavaria, and in some parte'^^^^^r 

cm Germany.” 1 ' 

PIETISTS (Catholic), a name which ip- 

plied to the Brethren and Sisters of the Pious and 
Christian schools founded by Nicholas Barre in 1078 
They devoted themselves to the education of poor 
children of both sexes 

PIKOLLOS, a deity among the ancient Wands 
of Sclavouin, who was believed to preside over thjt.. 
infernal regions and the realms of the dead. H* 
was represented as an old man with a pale counte- 
nance, and having before him three deatlis-heads. 
He corresponded to Pluto of the ancient Homans, 
and to Shiva of the Hindus. Like the latter he de- 
sire* human blood, and reigns at once over the manes 
or souls of the dead, and over the metals iutbe 
bowels of the earth. 

PILGRIMAGES, exercises of religious discipline 
which consisted in journeying to some place of re- 
puted sanctity, and frequently in discharge of a vow. 
The idea of any peculiar sacredness being attached 
to special localities under the Christian dispensation 
was very strikingly rebuked by our blessed Lord in 
his conversation with the womau of Samaria, as re- 
corded in John iv. ; and nowhere is the principle. v on 
this subject more plainly laid down than in the State- . 
meats of Jesus on that occasion , 41 The hour Cotpetfc 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nory^J|^ 
Jerusalem, worship the Father*” w The 
eth, and now is, when the true womhippe^JMfc. 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth: 

Father seeketh such to worship him.” In 
tion, however, as Christianity receded from 
tolic age, it gradually lost sight of the simplidy^^; 1 
spirituality which marked its primitive 
and availed itself of carnal expedients fj$ 
pose of elevating the imagination, and Jt&i 
devotion of itq votaries. Hence, 
tury, many, encouraged by 
peror Constantine, whose 

were strong, resorted to the. : 
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Lord and his apostles. Thus a 8Uj>cmitt<m& attach- 
ment to the Holy Land increased so extensively} 
that some of the most eminent teachers of the church, 
as Jerome and Gregory of Nyssa, openly discouraged 
these pilgrimages. The most frequent resort of pil- 
grims was to Jerusalem, but to this were afterwards I 
added Rome, Tours, and Compost elia. 

In the Middle Ages pilgrimages were regarded as 
a mark of piety, but as might have been oxpected, 
they gave rise to the most flagrant abuses. We find, 
accordingly, Pope Boniface, in a letter to Cuthbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the eighth century, 
desiring tliat women and nuns might be restrained 
from their frequent pilgrimages to Rome. The sec- 
ond coiljicit of Chalons, also, which was held in a. i>. 
81$ denounces, in no measured terms, the false trust 
reposed in pilgrimages to Rome and to the church of 
St. Martin at Tours. 44 There are clergymen,” com- 
plaint this ecclesiastical synod, 44 who lead an idle 
life, and trust thereby to bo purified from sin, and to 
fulfil the duties of their calling ; and there are lay- 
men who believe that they may sin, or have sinned, 
with impunity, because they undertake such pil- 
grimages ; there are great men who, under this pre- 
text, practise the grossest extortion among their peo- 
ple ; and there arc poor men who employ the same 
excuse to render bogging a more profitable employ- 
ment. Such are those who wander round about, and 
falsely declare that they are on a pilgrimago ; while 
riiere are others whose folly is ho great, that they 
believe tliat they become puritied from their sins by 
the mere sight of holy places, forgetting the words 
of Sf. Jerome, who says, that there is nothing meri- 
torious in seeing Jerusalem, but in leading a good 
life there.” 

It WES between the eleventh And the thirteenth 
cent dries, however, that the rage for pilgrimages 
came to Its height. About the commencement of 
the period now referred to, an idea extensively pre- 
vailed throughout Europe, that the thousand years 
mentioned in the Apocalypse were near theit close, 
and the end of the world was at hand. A general 
consternation spread among all classes, and^fiany in- 
dividuals, parting with their property and abandon- 
ing their friends and families, set out for the Holy 
Land, where they imagined that Christ would appear 
to judge the world. While Palestine had been in 
the hands of the oaliphs, pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
had beeo encouraged as affording ti^m an ample 
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Crusaders, however, to make their conquests than to 
preserve thorn ; and, accordingly, before the thir- 
teenth century had juigsod away, the Christians were 
driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, and the 
holy places fell anew into the hands of the Infidels. 

In almost every country where Romanism pro 
vails, pilgrimages are common. In England, at 
one time, the shrine of Thomas h Backet, and in 
Scotland that of St. Andrew, was the favourite re- 
sort of devout pilgrims. But even dowu to the pre- 
sent day there are various places in Ireland where 
stations and holy wells attract crowds of devout wor- 
shippers every year. 

And not only in Hnmihlt, but in Mohammedan 
countries, pilgrimages arc much in vogue. But there 
is one pilgrimage, that to Mecca, which is not only 
expressly commanded in the Koran, but regarded by 
the Arabian prophet, as so indinpoiiHable to all his 
followers, that, in his view, a believer neglecting this 
duty, if it were in his power to perform it, might as 
well die a Christ ion or a Jew. (See Mecca, Pil- 
grimage to.) The Persians, however, instead of sub- 
jecting themselves to a toilsome pilgrimage to Mecca, 
look upon the country, of which Babylon formerly, 
and now Bagdad is the chief city, os the holy land 
in which arc deposited the ashes of Ali and the rest 
of their holy martyrs. And not only do the living 
resort thither, but many bring along with them the 
dead bodies of their relatives, to lay them in the 
sacred earth. Pilgrimage is a duty binding upon all 
Moslems, both men and women. Inability is the 
only admitted ground of exemption, and Mohanune 
dan casuists have determined that those who are in- 
capable, must perform it by deputy And bear bis 
charges. The pilgrimage to Mecca was interrupted 
for a quarter of a century by the Carmathium r, and in 
out* own d«y it lias been again interrupted by the Wa* 
hafoes, and these in turn have been defeated by Mo- 
hammed Ali, who revived the pilgrimago and at- 
tended with his court. 

Among some heathen nations, also, pilgrimages 
are practised. In Japan, more especially, all the 
different sects have their regular places of resort. 
The pilgrimage which is esteemed by the Sintoiats as 
the most meritorious, is tliat of I*je, which all are 
bound to make once a-year, or at least once in their 
life. Another class of pilgrims are the Sinnae, who 
go to visit in pilgrimage the thirty-three principal 
temples of Canon (which see), which are scattered 
over the empire. Besides these regular pilgrimage^ 
the Japanese also undertake occasional religious 
journeys to visit certain temples in fulfilment of cer- 
tain vows. Tiiese pilgrims travel alone, almost 
always running, and, though generally very poor! re- 
fuse to receive charity from others. 

Hinduism has its pilgrimages on a grand seal*. 
Thousand® and tens of thousands annually repair to 
the temple of Juggernauth in Orissa. And eqqaSjj 
famed as the resort of multitudes of Hfp^g, 
is the island of Ganges Sagor, wl^^tte;^Besi 
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branch of the Ganges is lost in the waters of the In- 
dian Ocean. To visit this sacred river hundreds of 
tliousands annually abandon their homes, and travel 
for months amid many hardships and dangers, and 
should they reach the scene of their pilgrimage, it is 
only in many cases that they may plunge themselves 
and their unconscious babes into the troubled, but, 
in their view, purifying waters, offering themselves 
and their little ones as voluntary victims to the holy 
river. Among the numberless sacred spots in Hin- 
dustan, may be mentioned Junmoutri, a village on 
the banks of the Jumna, which is so famed as a place 
of pilgrimage that those who resort thither are con- 
sidered as thereby almost entitled to divine honours. 
The holy town of Hurd war may also be noticed, to 
which pilgrims resort from every corner of the East 
where Hinduism is known ; and of such efficacy is 
the water of the Ganges at this point, that even the 
guiltiest may be cleansed from bin by a single ablu- 
tion. 

The Budhists, (bough not so devotod to pilgrim- 
ages as the Hindus, are not without their places of 
sacred resort. One of the most noted is Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon, where Column Ihulha is supposed 
to have left the. impression of his foot. The summit 
of the peak is annually visited by great numbers of 
pilgrims. The Lamaists of Thibet also make an an- 
nual pilgrimage to Lha-Ssa for devotional purposes. 

PILGRIMS, those who make, a journey to holy 
places ns a religious duty, to worship at the shrine of 
some dead saint, or to pay homage to some sacred 
relics. The word is derived from the Flemish ]>d- 
gnm y or the Italian jteto/ritio, both of which may be 
traced to the Tiftlm pmyriuwt, a stranger or traveller. 

PILGRIMS (Poor), a Romish order of religious, 
which originated about A. i>. 1500. They com- ' 
inenced in Italy, but passed into Germany, where 
they wandered about as mendicants, barefooted and 
bareheaded. 

\>PILLAR-SAINT3, devotees who stood on the 
tops of lofty pillars for many years in fulfilment of 
religious vows. The first who originated this prac- 
tice was Simeon, a native of Sisan in Syria, who was 
born about A. P. 390. In early youth he entered a 
monastery near Antioch, where ho devotod himself 
to the most rigid exercises of mortification and ab- 
stinence. Having been expelled from the monastery 
for his excessive austerities, he retired to the adja- 
cent mountain, where he took up his residence first 
in. a cave, then in a little cell, where he immured 
himself for throe years. Next he removed to the 
top of a mountain, where he chained himself to a 
rock for several years. His fame had now become 
so groat, that crowds of visitors thronged to see him. 

“ Incommoded by the pressure of the crowd, 11 we are 
told, “ lie erected a pillar on which he might stand, 
elevated at first six cubits, and ending with forty. 
The top of the pillar was three feet in diameter, and 
surrounded with a balustrade. Here be stood day 
and night in all weathers. Through the night and 


till nine A. M. he was constantly hi prayer, often 
spreading forth his bauds and bowing so low that his 
forehead touched his toes. A by-stander once at- 
tempted to count the number of these successive 
prostrations, and he counted till they amounted to 
1244. At nine o’clock A. m, he began to address 
the admiring crowd below, to hear and answer their 
(jucstiotiH, to send messages and write letters, Ac. for 
he took concern in the welfaro of all the churches, 
and corresponded with bishops and even with emper- 
ors. Towards evening he suspended his intercourse 
with this world, and betook himself again to con- 
verse with God till the following day. He generally 
ate but once a week, never slept, wore a long sheep- 
skin robe and a cap of the same. His beard was 
very long, and his frame extremely emaciated. In 
this manner ho is reported to have spent thirty-seven 
years, and at last, in his sixty-ninth year, to have ex- 
pired unobserved in a praying attitude, in which no 
one ventured to disturb him till after three days, 
when Antony, his disciple and biographer, mounting 
(lie. pillar, found tlmt his spirit had departed, and his 
holy body was emitting a delightful odour. Ilis re- 
mains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, in order 
to be the safeguard of that unwalled town, and inuu- 
m enable miracles wore performed at his shrine. His 
pillar also was so venerated that it was literally en- 
closed with clmpels and monasteries for some ages. 
Simeon was so averse from women that lie never 
allowed one to come within the sacred precincts of 
his pillar. Even his own mother was debarred this 
privilege till after her death, when her corpse was 
brought to him, and he now restored her to life for a 
short time, that she might see him and converse with 
him a little before she ascended to heaven.” 

Another Simeon Stylites is mentioned by Eva- 
grins as having lived in the sixth century. In his 
childhood he mounted his pillar near Antioch, and 
is said to have occupied it sixty-eight years. The 
example of Simeon was afterwards followed, to a 
certain extent at least, by many persons in Syria and 
Palestine, and pillar-saints were found in the East, 
even in the twelfth century, when the StyUte» } os 
they were termed by the Greeks, were abolished. 
This order of saints never found a footing in the 
West, and when one Wulfilaieus attempted to com- 
mence the practice in the German territory of Trevefc 
the neighbouring bishops destroyed his pillar, and 
prevented him from carrying his purpose into effect. 

PILLARS (Consecrated). From ttamita*- 
mote ages the practice lias been found to of 

setting up stones of memorial to preserVo lbe re- 
membrance of important events. The jfc^mtance 
mentioned iu Scripture is that of the stone which 
Jacob *set up at Bethel, and which he consecrated 
by anointing it with oU to earn toot only *s a memo- 
rial of the vision which fcOwwr on that favoured 
spot, but as a witness ofthe etfenm engagement into 
which he entered* ‘■‘W# * pillar and a heap of 
•tones mode tho MOOrtels of a compact of peace 
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ratified between Jacob and Laban. Moses, also, at 
-Vie foot of Mount Sinai, bnilt an altar, and set up 
twelve pillars representing the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, in token of the covenant which they there made 
with God. For a similar reason Joshua took a 
great stone in Shechem, and 11 set it up under an 
oak that was by the sanctuary of the Lord." This 
pillar of stone was designed to be an enduring monu- 
ment of the great transaction in which the Israelites 
had just been engaged. 

Sometimes stone pillars were erected to mark the 
btirying-place of some relative, of which we have a 
remarkable instance in the pillar which Jacob erect- 
ed over the grave of his beloved Rachel. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans the same custom 
appears to have existed. Among the Sclavonic na- 
tions of the North such sepulchral stones, marking 
the resting-place of the dead, are found in great 
numbers. There aro the rough-hewn memorial 
stones or cromlechs of the northern hordes, an inter- 
mediate link between the simple mound of earth and 
the gorgeous mausoleum of more modern days. To 
the rude stone pillars of earlier times succeeded the 
sculptured obelisks of later ages, iu Egypt, in In- 
dia, in Persia, such indications of a higher civiliza- 
tion have been found in great abundance. And what 
are the towering stone pyramids of Egypt but only 
gigantic mausoleums containing vaulted chambers, a 
sarcophagus, and mouldering bones ? 

The substitution of the rude for the sculptured pil- 
lar took place among the Israelites probably at tho in- 
troduction among them of the government of kings ; 
and it is not unlikely that the monument by which 
Saul commemorated his victory over tho Amalekitcs 
may have been a more polished and artistic structure 
than the simple pillars of earlier times. Traces of 
such refined monuments are still found chiefly in the 
northern part of the Phoenician territory. It lias 
been generally supposed that the Egyptian pillars 
or obelisks were dedicated to the sun. “ This, how- 
ever," says Sir John Gardner Wilkinson," is a mis- 
conception not difficult to explain. The first obelisks 
removed from Egypt to Rome were aaiej^ta have 
come from Heliopolis, 1 the city of tho sun/ which 
stood in Lower Egypt, a little to the south-east of 
the Delta; and those of Heliopolis being dedicat- 
ed to Rfi, the divinity of the place, the Romans were 
led to conclude that all others belonged to the same 
god. But the obelisks of Thebes were ascribed to 
Amun, the presiding deity of that oity, and though 
•even! of those at Rome came from Thebes, and 
were therefore dedicated to Amun, the first impres- 
sions were too strong to be removed, and the notion 
of their exclusive appropriation to the sun conti- 
nued, and hie been repeated to the present day.” • 

Consecrated pillars were probably the most an- 
cient monuments of idolatry, and, accordingly, the 
Israelites were forbidden to set them up as objects 
of worship. Thus they were enjoined in Lev. xxvi, 
1 , u Ye shall make you no idols nor graven image, 


neither rear you up a standing image, neither shall 
ye set up any image of stone in your hind, to bow 
down unto it : for I am the Lord your God.” Vob- 
sius, in his erudite work, * De Idololatria/ informs us, 
that Jacob's stono-pillar was held in great venera- 
tion in after times, and was removed by the Jews to 
Jerusalem. After the destruction of that city by 
Titus, it is alleged that tho Jews were permitted, 
on a particular day, to anoint the stone with great 
lamentations and expressions of sorrow. Boclmrt 
asserts that the Phoenicians first worshipped Jacob's 
stone, and afterwards consecrated others, which thoy 
called lhvUflia, in memory of Bethel, whore Jacob 
anointed the stone. See Stonk- Worship, 

PIMPLKfS, a surname of the Muses derived from 
Mount Pimplca in Iloeotia, which was sacred to 
them. 

PINARII, a family of hereditary priests of Her- 
cules among the ancient Romans. They were infe- 
rior to tho Potitu\ another family who were devoted 
to the worship of tho same god. The Pimrii are 
mentioned as existing in the lime of the kings. 

PJNCZOV! ANiS, a name which was given to the 
Socinians (which sec) iu Poland in the Hixtaent.li 
century, derived from the town of Pinezow, where 
the leaders of the sect resided. 

PIRIT, a ceremony among tho Ihulhists of Cey- 
lon, which consists in reading certain portions of the 
Bana (which see), for the purpose of Appeasing the 
demons called yiikns , from whom all the afflictions of 
men aro supposed to proceed. This ceremony, which 
is the only one that professes to he Hanctioned by 
Gotama Budha % is thus described by Mr. Spence 
Hardy, in his 1 Eastern Monachism “ About sun- 
set numbers of persons arrived from different quar- 
ters, the greater proportion of whom were women, 
bringing with them cocoanut shells and oil, to lie 
presented as oflerings. As darkness came on, tho 
shells were placed in nichcH in the wall of the court 
by which the wihrfra is surrounded ; and by tho aid 
of the oil and a little cotton they were soon convert- 
ed into lamps. Tho wall around the brf tree was 
similarly illuminated ; and as many of the people 
had brought torches, composed of cotton and resi- 
nous substances, tho whole of the sum'll enclosure 
was in a blaze of light. Tho gay attire and merry 
countenances of the \arioiiH groups that were seen 
in every direction gave evidence, that however so- 
lemn the professed oljject. for which they were assem- 
bled together, it was regarded by all as a time df 
relhxalion and festivity. Indeed the grand cause o ! 
the popularity of this and similar gatherings is, that 
they arc the only occasion, marriage festivals ex* 
eepted, upon which the young people can see and be 
seen, or upon which they can throw off the reserve 
and restraint it is their custom to observe in the or- 
dinary routine of social intercourse. 

I “ The service continues during seven days, a pre- 
paratory ceremony being held on the f v»ioj| of the 
first day. The edifice ip which it is cobdoctadis tins 
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name as that hi which the harm in read upon other 
occasions. A relic of IJudha, enclosed in a casket, 
*b placed upon a pint form erected for the purpose ; 
and the presence of this relic is supposed to give the 
same efficacy to the proceedings as though the great 
| sage wnre personally there. For the priests who are 
lo officiate another platform is prepared ; and at the 
concliiMoii of the preparatory service a sacred thread 
called the pirit nlila is fastened round the interior of 
the building, the end of which, after being fastened 
to the reading platform, is placed near the relic. 
At such times as the whole of the priests who are 
present engage in chnuuting in chorus, the cord is 
untwined, and each priest tAkcs hold of it, thus mak- 
ing the communication complete between each of the 
officiating priests, the relic, ami the interior walls of 
the building. 

u From the commencement of the service on the 
morning of the second day, until its conclusion on 
the evening of the seventh day, the reading platform 
is never to he vacated day or night. For this rea- 
son, when the two officiating priests are to be re- 
lieved by others, one continues sitting and reading 
whilst, the other gives his seat to his successor, and 
tlie second priest does not effect his exchange until 
the new one lias commenced reading. In the Bame 
way, from the morning of the second day till the 
morning of the seventh day, the reading is continued 
day and night, without intermission. Not fewer 
than twelve, and in general twenty-four, priests are 
in attendance, two of whom arc constantly officiating. 
As they are relieved every two hours, each priest 
has to officiate two hours out of the twenty-four. 
In addition to this, all the priests engaged in the 
ceremony are collected three times in each day : viz. 
At sunrise, at midday, and at sunset, when they 
eliaunt in chorus the three principal discourses of 
the Pirit, called respectively Mangala, Katana, and 
Karanfya, with a short selection of verses from other 
sources. After this the reading is continued till the 
series of discourses has been read through, when 
they aro begun again, no other than those in the first 
series being read until the sixth day, when a new 
series is commenced. 

“ On the morning of the seventh day a grand pro- 
cession is formed of armed and unarmed men, and a 
person is appointed to officiate as the ddwaddtayd, or 
messenger of the gods. This company, with a few 
of the priests, proceeds to some place where the 
gods are supposed to reside, inviting them to attend 
prior to the conclusion of the service, that they may 
partake of its bonenta. Until the messenger and 
Ins associates return, the officiating priests remain 
seated, but the reading is suspended. 

“ At the festival I attended the messeng* r was in- 
troduced with great state, and sulphur was burnt be- 
fore him to make his appearance the more superna- 
tural. One of the priests having proclaimed that 
the various orders of gods and demons were invited 
lo be present, the messenger replied tlia t he had 


been deputed by such and such deities, repeating 
their names, to say that they would attond. The 
threefold protective formulary, which forms part ol 
the recitation, was spoken by all present, in grand 
chorus. In the midst of much that is superstitious 
in practice or utterly erroneous in doctrine, there are 
some advices repeated of an excellent tendency ; but 
the whole ceremony being conducted in a language 
that the people do not understand, no beneficial . 
result can be produced by its performance.” 

Such is the ceremony attending the reading of the 
ritual of priestly exorcism. This ritual is called 
Piru wdn d-pata . It is written in the Tali language, 
and consists of extracts from the sacred hooks, the 
recital of which, accompanied with certain attendant 
coremonics, is intended to ward off evil and to bring 
prosperity. 

PIKKE AVOTH (Hob. the hedge of the law), a 
name given by the Jewish Rabbis to the Masoka 
(which see), from tho circumstance, that it is intend 
cd to hedge in or secure the law from all niAimer of 
change. 

PISC1CULI (Lat. little fishes), a name which the 
early Christians sometimes assumed, to denote, ftB 
Tortullian alleges, that they wero bom again into 
Christianity by water, and could not be saved but 
by continuing therein. 1 ’crimps it may have a re- 
ference to the It'IlTJICS (which see). 

PISCINA (Imt. piscis, a fish), a name sometimes 
applied to the font in early Christian churches. Tho 
word is supposed by Optatns to have been used in 
allusion to our Saviour’s technical name IcilTlius 
(which see). Hut as piscina denoted among the 
Latin writers a bath or pool, it is on that account 
alone an appropriate* name for a font. In the Ro- 
mish Church the word piscina means the sink or 
cesspool where the priest empties the water in 
which lie washes his hands, and where lie pours out 
all the consecrated waste stuff. In the Church of 
England the piscina is explained by Dr. Hook to 
mean “ a perforation in the wall of the church through 
which the water is poured away with which the cha 
lice is rinsed out after the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist.* 

FISCI3. See Icnnius. 

PISTOL See Bklieyos. 

PISTOIi (Lat. the baker), a surname of Jupiter at 
Rome, derived from the circumstance, that while the 
Gauls were besieging that city, the god suggested to 
the Romans tl&t by throwing loaves of bread among 
the enemy they might lead them to raise the eiege, 
under the impression that the besieged were possess 
ed of ample provisions to hold out against them. 

PISTIUS, a surname of Zeus } as being the god of 
faith and fidelity, It # corresponds to the Latin JFV- 
dim . 

PISTORES (Lot. bakers), a term of reproach ap- 
plied to the early Christians in consequence of their 
-poverty and simplicity, 

PITAKA, or PtTAKATTAYAK (Pali, pitakan, 9 ! 
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basket, and tdyo. three), the sacred books of the 
Budhists. The text of the Piittl.ii is divided into 
three great classes. The instructions contained in 
the first class, called Winaya^ were addressed to the 
priests; those in the second class, NiUra, to the 
laity ; and those in the third class, Abhidlutrmnut, to 
the d4vvas and brahmas of the celestial worlds. There 
is a commentary called the Att/mkaiJui , which, until 
recently, was regarded as of equal Authority with 
the text. The text, as wc learn from Mr. Spence 
Hardy, was orally preserved until the reign of the 
Singhalese monarch, Wattagamaui, who reigned from 
It. C. 104 to It. c. 70, when it was committed to 
writing in the island of Ceylon. The Commentary 
was written by Budhagosha in A. D. 420. To es- 
tablish the text of the Pi takas, three several convo- 
cations were held. The fii^t met n. c. 54, '1, when 
the whole was rehearsed, every syllable being re- 
peated with the utmost precision, and an authentic 
version established, though not committed to writing. 
The second convocation was held in n. C. 443. when 
the whole was again rehearsed in consequence of cer- 
tain usages having sprung up contrary to the teach- 
ings of Budlin. The third convocation took place 
R. c. 308, when the Pitalns were again rehearsed 
without either retrenchment or addition. These, 
sacred books arc of immense size, containing, along 
with the Commentary, nearly 2,000,000 lines. See 
Bana, Rijdijibts. 

PITANATIS, a surname of Artemis , derived from 
fftana in Laconia, where she was worshipped. 

PIUS IV. (Cubed of). This document, which 
forms one of the authorized standards of the Church 
of Rome, was prepared by Pope Pius IV. imme- 
diately after the rising of the council of Trent, and 
is understood to embody in substance the decisions 
of that council. The Creed bears date November 
1564, And was no sooner issued than it was imme- 
diately received throughout the Romish Church, and 
since that time it has been always considered as an 
accurate summary of their faith. It is biirliilg upon 
all clergymon, doctors, teachers, heads of universi- 
ties, and of monastic institutions, and military orders, 
with all reconciled converts. This authoritative do- 
cument, with the oath or promise appended, suns as 
follows : — 

“I. I most steadfastly admit and embrace the 
Apostolical and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all 
other observances and constitutions of the same 
church. p 

« II. I also admit the Sacred Scriptures, accord- 


vat ion of mankind, though not alt for every one; to 
wit, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Ex- 
treme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, and that 
they confer grace ; and that of theso Baptism, Con- 
firmation, and Orders, cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege; and 1 also receive and admit the received 
and approved ceremonies of the Catholic Church 
used in the solemn administration of all the afore- 
said Sacraments. 

“IV. I embrace and receive all and every one of 
the tilings which have been defined and declared in 
the Holy Council of 'I rent concerning original sin 
and justification. 

“ V. 1 profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is 
offered unto God n true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the. dead ; and that in the 
most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, there are 
truly, really, mid substantially the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and that there is made u conversion of 
the. whole KiihMunca of the bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into the blood ; 
which conversion the Catholic Church calls Tran - 
substantiation. 

“VI. 1 also confess, that under either kind alone, 
Christ is received whole and entire, and a true Sacra- 
ment. 

“ VII. I constantly hold that there is u Purgatory 
and that the souls therein detained are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful. 

“VIII. Likewise, that the saints, reigning toge- 
ther with Christ, are to be honoured and invocatcd ; 
and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their Relies are to be venerated. 

“IX. I most firmly assort that the Images of 
Christ, and of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, mid 
also of other saints, are to be had and retained ; and 
that due honour and veneration are to be given to 
them. 

“X. I also affirm that the. power of Indulgences 
was left by Christ in the church, and that the use of 
thorn in most wholesome to Christian people.. 

44 XL I acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Roman Church, to bo tlic mother and mistress 
of all churches ; and I promise and swear true obe- 
dience to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of tho Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ* 

“ XII. I likewise, undoubtedly receive and profess 
all other things delivered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred Canons and general Councils, and patfi- 
cularly by the lioly Council of Trent; and I con- 
demn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 
thereto, arid all heresies which the church lias coil- 


ing to that sense which Holy Mother Church has domu, reject, and anathematize all things cout 

held, and does hold, to whom it appertains to judge thereto, arid all heresies which the church lias 

of the true sense and interpretation of the lioly demned, rejected, and anathematized. 

Scriptures; neither will I ever take and interpret “I, N. N., do at tins present freely profess 


Scriptures ; neither will I ever take and interpret 
them otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, 

44 IIL I also profess that there are, truly and pro- 
perly, seven Sacraments of the new law, instituted 
by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the sal- 


sinccrely hold this true Catholic faith, out of which 
no one can be saved : and 1 promise most constantly 
to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, 
with God's assistance, to the end of my life. And 1 
will tnkr* care, as far as in me lies, that it shall be 
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held, taught, and preached by my Hubjects, or by 
those, the care of whom shall appertain to inc in my 
office ; this I vow, promise, and swear — so help me 
God and these Holy Gospels of God!” 

P1X. See Pvx. 

PLACEBO, an office or service in the Romish 
Chimb, performed for the health and good estate 
of some soul or souls ; so called from the word Pla • 
echo, being the first word of the office. 

PLANET WORSHIP. See Thawanh. 

PLANET A, a gown, the same as the chasuble, 
worn by the Romish priesthood ; a kind of cape open 
only at the sides, worn at mass. 

PLATONISTS. See Academics. 

nA'f ON1STS (New). See Alexandrian 

SoitfioL. 

* Plenary indulgences, those indulgences 

wfticli, according to the Romii-.li Church, release the 
individual from all the pains and penalties incurred 
hy him on account of sin up to the time of receiving 
the boon. The exact date of the introduction of 
these indulgences lias not been ascertained; but 
Pope Urban 11., at the council of Clermont in A. D . 
1095, declared that to every one who should join 
the crusades for driving the Saracens out of Pales- 
tine, his doing so should he reckoned as a full dis- 
charge of all the penances which he might have 
incurred, and ho should also acquire the remission 
of all the punishment, to which he might have be- 
come subject hy tho sins of his whole life. When 
the crusades, however, had ceased, plenary indul- 
gences by no means ceased with them, but the. sys- 
tem came to be applied to other eases. If a bishop 
wished any work to be accomplished, as, for instance, a 
church to be repaired, an episcopal palace to be built, 
or tho like, ho simply proclaimed a plenary indul- 
gence, and immediately he found abundance of will- 
ing labourers. The most trilling services were 
often purchased with indulgences, and in this way 
the ancient discipline and system of penance was 
completely relaxed. The abuses which had thus 
arisen called for some remedy, and, accordingly, 
Gregory VII. aud Urban II. pointed the attention 
of the clergy to the distinction between true and 
falso penitence; while Innocent HI., by a special 
decree, endeavoured to restrain the bishops from the 
indiscreet granting of indulgences. 

The system of plenary indulgences was no sooner 
introduced than it was adopted by many successive 
popes. Thus we find it resorted to by Cnlixtus II. 
in A. D. 1122; by Eugenius III. in A. D. 1145; by 
Rope Clement III. in A. D. 1105. Boniface VIII., 
in the Bull which announced the Jubilee of A. D. 
1300, granted not only a plenary and larger, but a 
most plenary remission of sins to those who should 
visit the churcheB of the apostles. “It is worth 
while,” says Dr. Stillingfieet, " to understand the 
difference between a plenary, larger, and most plen- 
ary, indulgence; since Bellarmine tells us, that a 
plenary indulgence takes away all the punishment 


due to sin. But these were the fittest terms to let 
the people know that they should have as much for 
their money as was to be had ; and what could they 
desire more ? Aud although Bellarmine abhors the 
uume of selling indulgences, yet it comes all to one: 
the popes give indulgences, and they give money ; 
or they do it not by way of purchase, but by way of 
alms. But commend me to the plain lioneBty of 
Boniface IX., who, being not satisfied with the ob- 
lations of Rome, sent abroad his jubilees to Cologne, 
Magdeburg, and other cities, but also scut his collec- 
tors to take his share of money that was gathered, 
without which, as Gobclinus saith, no indulgences 
were to be had ; who also informs ub, that the 
preachers of the indulgences told the people, in order 
to encourage them to purchase, tliat they were not 
only a jnena, but a culpa , that is, they not only deli 
vered from temporal, but from the fault itself which 
deserved eternal, punishment. This made the peo- 
ple look into them, and not finding those terms, but 
only the words 1 a most plenary remission/ they were 
dissatisfied, because they were told that the fault 
could he forgiven by God alone ; but if they could 
but once find that (he Rope would undertake to clear 
all scores with God for them, they did not doubt but 
they would be worth their money. Whereupon he 
saitli, those very terms were put into them. Then 
the wiser men thought these were counterfeit, and 
made only by the pardon- mongers ; but, upon fur- 
ther inquiry, they found it otherwise. How far this 
trade of indulgences was improved afterwards, the 
Reformation, to which they gave rise, will be a last- 
ing monument.” Dr. Lingard, tho Roman Catholic 
historian, endeavours to explain away these plen- 
ary indulgences, by alleging them to be merely 
exemptions from certain canonical penances to which 
their sins would have otherwise exposed them. Seo 
Indulgence. v 

PLENARY INSPIRATION, an expression usef 
to denote the full inspiration of tho Sacred Writings*! 
as extending not only to the thoughts of the writers,! 
but even to the very words in which their thoughts] 
are expredtad. Sec Insinuation. J 

PLOUGHING FESTIVAL. Seo Agriculture 
(Festival of). 

PLUNTERIA, a festival Anciently celebrated at 
Athens every year in honour of Athena . It was be 
lieved to be an unlucky day, because the statue of 
the goddess wa^ covered over and carefully concealed 
from the view of men. A procession was held on 
this day, and a quantity of dried figs was carried 
about. If any undertaking was commenced on the 
day of the Plunteria, the belief was that it must cer- 
taiuly fyil. f 

PLURALIST, an ecclesiastic who holds more than 
one benefice with cure of souls* In the early Chris- 
tian Church the existence of pluralities was unknown. 
St. Ambrose, indeed, expressly declares, that it was 
not lawful for a bishop to have two churches ; and ah 
though, in some cases, the paucity of ministers might 
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laity, Another synod wan convened at Brest in 
1594, which was attended with greater success. Tho 
subject having been fully discussed, the archbishop 
and several bishops declared their agreement with 
the union concluded at Florence in 1438, admitting 
I ho procession of tho Holy Ghost from tho Father 
and the Son, the doctrine of purgatory, and tho 
supremacy of tho Pope; while they declared their 
determination to retain the use of the Slavonic Ian* 
guage in the celebration of public worship, and tho 
retention of ihe ritual, as well as the discipline of 
the Fastern Church. The only condition they made 
was, that in their worship they might retain the Sla- 
vonic language, and observe tho ceremonies of the 
Slavonic ritual. This party received the name of 
Uuiatcs or United Greeks, and about 3,500,000 arc 
still to be found in the Austrian dominions. The 
announcement that the union had been accomplished 
was received by Pope Clement Vlff. with the high- 
est satisfaction. Another synod was convened at 
Brest by royal edict in 15% for the purpose of 
inaugurating the union. At this synod the event 
was solemnly proclaimed, and all who had op- 
posed the union were excommunicated. The laity, 
however, headed by Prince Ostrogki, palatine of 
ICiotV, declared against tho measure, and a numer- 
ous meeting took place of tho clergy and laity 
opposed to Koine, at which tho archbishop and those 
bishops who had brought about the union were ex- 
communicated. The party of the union, supported 
by the king and the .Jesuits, commenced an active 
persecution against their opponents, depriving them 
of numerous churches and convents. In conse- 
quence of the union, the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
who wore zealous friends of the Greek Church, be- 
came irritated and disaffected, without, however, 
exhibiting .any very serious departure from their 
wonted loyalty. Tho most important result of the 
union, however, was, that the Eastern Church of 
Poland was divided into two opposite and hostile 
churches, ono acknowledging the authority of the 
Pope, and the other declining it. Those of the for- 
mer, who resided in Little Russia to the number of 
2,000,000, returned to tho Kusso-Grcek Church. 

POLAND (Minor Ukpokmkd Church of), an 
Antitriiiitarian Church organized in 1505. The 
peculiar opinions of the. sect, which chiefly consisted 
of a denial of the divinity of tho Lord Jesus Christ, 
began to be openly broached in Poland in a secret 
Boz-iety formed in 1546 for the discussion of religious 
subjects. At ono of its meetings a priest called Pas- 
toris, a native of Belgium, attacked the mystery of the 
Trinity os being inconsistent with tho essential unity 
of God. This doctrine, new at that time in Poland, 
was adopted by sovoral members of the society, and 
having spread among the people, by the circulation 
ot the works of Servetus, and the arrival of Lailius 
ftooinus in 1551, led to the formation of a rogular 
sect of ftociuiaus. Tho same views were still further 
promoted by the teaching of Stancari, a learned 


Italian, who held the ofiice of professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Cracow, And who openly main- 
tained that the divine nature of Christ had no part 
in his mediation. But the first individual in Poland 
who reduced Antitrinitarian opinions to a system, 
was Peter Gunesius or Gonioudzki, who had come 
from Switzerland professing to adhere to the Calvin- 
istic or Genevese Confession. This man, at a synod 
held in 1556, rejected the doctrine of the Trinity as 
it is usually understood, and maintained the exist- 
ence of three distinct Gods, but that the true Godhead 
belonged only to the Father, lie still further de- 
veloped his sentiments at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania in 1558, on which occasion he denied the 
validity of infant baptism, adding that there wero 
other tilings which had crept from popery into tho 
church. Tho synod imposed silence on Gonesius 
threatening him with excommunication ; but he re 
fused obedience, and found a large number who 
adhered to his opinions. Among these was John 
lviszkn, commander in-chief of the forces of Lithua- 
nia, who, being possessed of both wealth and influ- 
ence, lent material assistance in the establishment ol 
churches, on what has sometimes been called the 
Subordination ht system, that is, maintaining the 
supremacy of the Father over tho Son. 

The followers of Gonesius soon increased in num- 
bers, drawing converts from the ranks of the wealthy 
ami the learned ; and so rapid was the spread of tho 
Socinian and Arian doctrines, that the Reformed 
churches in which they originated were thereby 
seriously endangered. But a goodly number of able 
divines arose in the bosom of these churches, who 
manfully contended in behalf of tho proper divinity 
of our blessed Lord, against many, even of the most 
eminent of their brethren, who had unhappily em- 
braced the Socinian heresy. At length a disruption 
seemed inevitable, and though an earnest struggle 
was made to prevent it, the breach was completed in 
1 5G2 ; and in 1505 a Socinian Church was set up in 
Poland, which took to itself the name of tho Minor 
3 formed Church . It had its synods, churches, 
schools, p»^d a complete ecclesiastical organization. 
This sect published a Confession of Faith in 1574, 
in which they explicitly declared their peculiar tenets. 
“God,” they said, “made the Christ, that is, the 
most perfect Prophet, the most sacred Priest, the 
invincible King, by whom he created the new world. 
This new world is the new birth which Christ lias 
preached, established, and performed. Christ amend- 
ed the old order of things, and granted his elect eter- 
nal life, that they might after God the Most High 
believe in Him. The Holy Spirit is not God, but a 
gift, the fulness of which the Father has granted 
to his %on.” These 'doctrines, which were com- 
pletely subversive of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
received a definite form from Faustus Socinus, who 
arrived in Poland in 1579, and settled there, be- 
coming connected by marriage with some of the first 
families in the land. This eminent individual 
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proved a most important accession to the Autitrim- omni, is found in almost all theological libraries of 
j tarian churches, over whose members he acquired an any extent. I 

extraordinary influence. He was invited to assist Oim unhappy element in the history of the So- i 
at their principal synods, arul took a leading part in ciniau churches of Poland was the prevalence of ! 
them. At the synod ofWengrowin 1584. he sue- dissensions among them, which, instead of being 
cessfully maintained the doctrine, that Jesus Christ diminished, seemed rather to increase after their wr- 
ought to be worshipped. lie also urged the rojee- ganizntum into a regularly constituted church. The 
tion of millenariau doctrines which were held hv principal sects which branched off from thorn were 
some of the Antitrinitarian divines. llin influence, the Bwhuraun and the Fnnioviatu?. The former, 
however, reached its height at the synod of Brest in not contented with avowing Soeinimi doctrines, went 
Lithuania in 1588, when he succeeded in giving so far as to deny the inspiration and authority of 
unity to the doctrinal belief of their churche*, by Sacred Scripture, and were on that account cast out 
moulding their to some .extent discordant opinions of the church. The latter, who were allowed to 
into one regular connected system. remain in connection with the church, hold Avian 

The Minor Reformed Church of Poland maintained rather than timiittinn opinions, maintaining that, bo- 
the unlawfulness of oaths and of lawsuits among fore the foundation of the world, Christ was cither 
Christians. The church reserved to itself the exelu- begotten or produced out of nothing by tbu Supreme 
sive right of excommunicating refractory members, God. Though treated with the utmost indulgence, 
Baptism they held was to he administered to adults, Farnovius or Farnowski left the Minor Reformed 
and to be regarded as a sign of purification, which Church in 1508, and attracted around him a largo 
I changes the old Adam into a heavenly one. They party of adherents, distinguished both for influence 
I agreed with the church of Geneva as to the spiritual and learning. On the death of their leader in 1615, 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of* the Supper, the Famaviam quickly dispersed and became ex- 
Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the tinct. 

members of the church on various theological points, The Socinian Church in Poland now rapidly de- 
but they all agreed in maintaining the Subordination dined. It was viewed with the most virulent hatred 
theory of the Trinity. Their rules of morality were, and jealousy both by Protestants and Homan Catho- 
exceedingly strict, and they endeavoured, like the lies, but more especially by the latter body, who 
Pharisees of old, to observe many precepts of Scrip- embraced every opportunity of insulting and oven 
ture in the letter without any regard to the spirit, maltreating the Sociuians. An incident occurred 
Socinius himself taught the doctrines of passive obe- which gave rise to open hostilities. In 1058 Homo 
; dieuce and unconditional submission, and he con- Btudeuts of the Socinian College at 1 incow threw 
| demned the resistance made by the French Protest- down a wooden crucifix which stood at tho entrance j 
| ants to their oppressors. Such sentiments, however, of the town. The Homan Cal holies, enraged at. the 
< were not held by the Polish Sociniatis generally ; on insult thus offered to their religion, brought the inai 
* the contrary, their synods of 1596 aud 1598 sane- ter before the courts of law, demanding (hat summary 
: tioned the use of arms when required in self-defence, punishment should bo inflicted, not only upon tbo 
: Among the lower classes, indeed, there were not offenders, but upon the whole church to which they 
a few Socinians who maintained passive resist- belonged. The vindictive proposal thus made by 
twice to lie a Christian duty: and chiefly through the Romanists was listened to, notwithstanding the 
\ 4 their influence the synod of 1605 declared tliat Chris strongest protestations of innocence on the part ol 

j tians ought rather to abandon their country than the. Socinians, and by a decree of the diet of War- 
j kill an enemy who might happen to in vad/ it. Such saw, the College at J taco w was destroyed, the pro- 
j a doctrine could not possibly be maintained by the lessors banished, the print jug-office belonging to tho 
great mass of the Polish Sociniatis, many of whom Sociniatis was levelled with the ground, and their 
, not only took up Arms, but distinguished themselves churches dosed. A train of persecutions followed, 
j by their valour in fighting the battles of their country, and in every part of the country the Socinians were 
I The Socinian sect in Poland published an exposi* subjected to insult and oppression. At length, in 
j tion of their religious principles in authoritative 1658, the diet of Warsaw decreed their summary 
document well known by the name of the Racoviwi expulsion from the kingdom, and denounced capital 
Catechism. A smaller Catechism first Appeared in punishment against all who should in future embrace 
German in 1605, and a larger also in German in their opinions, or give shelter and countenance to 
1608. Both were exclusively composed by Smal- those who did so. In fulfilment of this severe de- 
cius, but the latter was transited into Latin J>y M os- cree the Socinians were ordered to leave Poland 
koraewski, a learned and wealthy Polish nobleftian. within three years, but this term was afterward# 
The Socinian congregations in Poland were never reduced to two years. This edict was repeated 
} numerous; but they numbered among their members in 1661, and forthwith the whole body was driven 
j many eminent scholars and authors, particularly on from the kingdom, and scattered throughout differ- 
j points of theology. A collection of their divines, ent countries of F>urope. Thus, in the course of lit* 
j under tlie name of the Bibtiotfieca Fratrum Pohnor - tie more than a hundred years, the Socinians, with 
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the exception of a frw persons here and there who 
secretly held their principles, were rooted out of Po- 
land. 

POLAND (Protestant Church of). Poland 
scorns to have first received Christianity from Great 
Moravia in the ninth century, und so rapidly did it 
spread among all classes, that in the following cen- 
tury it reached the palace ; and the sovereign, Miec- 
zyslav the First, was baptized in A. I). 955, chiefly 
through the influence of the native Christians of 
Poland. About the same time he married Dam- 
browska, a Christian Bohemian princess. Having 
thus obtained a firm fooling in the country, the cause 
of Christianity received a considerable impulse from 
the arrival in Poland of a number of Christian fugi- 
tives from Moravia. The neighbouring churches 
of Germany soon acquired a great influence over 
the Poles, while priests and monks flocked from 
Italy and Franco, hut particularly from Germany, to 
Poland, crowding the convents, and occupying the 
parochial churches, and at the same time using the 
Koinish ritual in opposition to the simple worship 
of the Polish national churches, which, however, 
maintained their ground till the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Hussites (which see), from Bohemia, 
found a favourable field in Poland for the propaga- 
tion of their peculiar tenets, and the Koinish clergy 
in consequence took active measures for the purpose 
of chocking the spread of the obnoxious doctrines. 
With this view the parish priests were ordered to 
Boize and bring before the bishops all who were 
suspected of holding Hussite sentiments. Severe 
enactments were passed for tho punishment of the 
heretics. But in the face of all opposition the new 
doctrines were embraced by some of tho most inllu- 
LMitial families in the land, and tho reforming party, 
indeed, was very numerous, when their leader was 
slain on the field of battle. But although the doc- 
trines of Hush had found many supporters in Poland, 
the national feeling was still in favour of the domi- 
nant church. 

In tho commencement of the fifteenth century a 
powerful impulse was given to the cause of Polish 
education and literature by the establishment of the 
University of Cracow and the encouragement given 
in that seminary to native scholars. Already a 
goodly number of accomplished literary men had 
issued from the University of Prague, some of whom 
were chosen to fill the chairs at Cracow ; these 
ngt.in wore generally selected to supply the vacant 
episcopal sees, and thus in a short time there were 
found in the Polish Church not a few prelates dis- 
tinguished alike for their piety and learning. The 
enlightened views which some of these ecclesiastical 
dignitaries entertained were speedily manifested in 
various projects started for reforming tho church. 
Thus Martin Tromba, the primate of Poland, ordered 
the liturgical books to be translated into the national 
language, that they might be understood by the great 
mass of the people. But the boldest step in the 


direction of church reform at this period was taken 
by Otrorog, palatine of Posen, who presented to 
the Polish diet of 1459 a proposal for introducing 
improvements of such a vital character, that had 
they been adopted, a separation of the Church of 
Poland from Home would have been the immediate 
result. “In this plan, 1 ” says Count Krasinski, “ of 
reforming the Church of Poland he maintained that, 
Christ having declared that his kingdom was not of 
this world, the Pope had no authority whatever over 
the king of Poland, and should not be even address- 
ed by the latter in humble terms unbecoming his 
dignity ; that Uornc was drawing every year from 
the country large sums under the pretence of reli- 
gion, but, in fact, by means of superstition ; and 
that the bishop of Home Was inventing most unjust 
reasons for levying taxes, the proceeds of which were 
employed, not for the real wants of the church, but 
for the Pope's private interests ; that all the eccle- 
siastical lawsuits should be decided in the country, 
and not at Home, which did not take 1 any sheep 
without wool;* ‘that there were, indeed, amongst 
the Poles people who respected the Kornan serib- 
blings furnished with red seals and hempen strings, 
and suspended on the door of a church ; but that it 
was wrong to submit to these Italian deceits.' He 
farther says — ‘ Is it not a deceit that the Pope im- 
poses upon us, in spite of tho king and the senate, 
I don’t know what, bulls called indulgences? He 
gets money by assuring people that he absolves their 
sin ; but God has said by Ids prophet — “ My son, 
give me thy heart, and not money.” The Tope 
feigns that he employs his treasures for the erection 
of churches ; but lie does it. in fact, for enriching his 
relations. I shall pass in silence things that are still 
worse. Tliero are monks who praise still such 
fables. There are a great number of preachers and 
confessors who only think bow to get the richest 
harvest, and who indulge themselves, after having 
plundered the poor people. He complains of the 
great number of monks unfit 'for the clerical office, 
saying, ‘ After having shaven his head and eudowed 
a cowl, a^ian thinks himself fit to correct the whole 
world. lie cries, and almost bellows, in the pulpit, 
because he sees no opponent. Learned men, and 
even those who possess an inferior degree of know- 
ledge, cannot listen without horror to the nonsense, 
and almost blasphemy, uttered by such preachers/” 
These sentira^its avowed by a Polish senator in the 
assembly of the states, plainly iudicated that public 
opinion, even in the fifteenth century, was prepared 
for the great ecclesiastical reformation which com- 
menced a century later in Germany and Switzerland. 
And osjf still further tf> pave the way for that impor- 
tanf movement, treatises were at every little interval 
issuing from the press in Poland containing opinions 
which Rome has always been accustomed to brand as 
heresies. One work, in particular, was published at 
Cracow in 1515, which openly advocated the great 
Protestaut principle, that the Holy Scriptures must 
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be believed, and all merely human ordinances may 
be dispensed with. The date of the appearance of 
this treatise was two years before Luther publicly 
avowed his opposition to Rome. No sooner, accord- 
ingly, did the German Reformer commence his war- 
fare with the Pope than he was joined by many 
Poles, more especially belonging to the towns of 
Polish Prussia; and so rapidly did the principles of 
the Reformation spread in Dantzic, the principality 
of that province, that, in 1524, no fewer than live 
churches were occupied by (he disciples of the Wit- 
tenberg Reformer. A very large part of the inhabit- 
ants of Dantzic, however, still adhered to the old 
church, and anxious to restore the ancient order of 
things, they despatched a deputation to Sigismund 
the First, who at that time occupied the throne of 
Poland, imploring Ins interposition. The monarch, 
moved by the appeal inode by the deputation, who 
appeared before him dressed in deep mourning, pro- 
ceeded in person to Dantzic, restored the former 
state of thingA, and either executed or banished the 
principal leaders of the new movement. Rut while 
for purely political reasons Sigismund* in this case 
acted in the most tyrannical and oppressive manner, 
he allowed the doctrines of Protestantism to spread 
in all the other pails of his dominions without per- 
secuting those who embraced them. And even in 
Dantzic itself, when LutherAuism, in the course of 
a few years, began to bo again preached within its 
walls, he refused to take a single step to check its 
progress, so that in the subsequent reign it became 
the dominant creed of that city, without, however, 
infringing upon the religious liberty of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The works of Luther found many readers, and 
even admirers, in Poland, and a secret society, com- 
posed of both clergymen and laymen, met frequently 
to discuss religious subjects, including those points 
more especially which the rise of the Reformation 
brought prominently before the public mind. It 
was in connection with this society that Anti 'Trini- 
tarian opinions were first adopted as a creed by 
several individuals, and the foundation lar/in Poland 
for that sect whose members were afterwards known 
by the name of SociniaNS (which see). The spread 
of this heresy, however, was limited to the upper 
classes of society, while among the great mass of the 
people the Scriptural views of the Reformers found 
ready acceptance ; a result, in no smgll degree owing 
to the arrival of Bohemian Brethren, to the num- 
ber of about a thousand, who had been driven from 
their own country, and found a home in the pro- 
vince of Posen. Tliis event happened in 1548, and 
the public worship of the B^pthren being conduct- 
ed In the Bohemian language, which was irttolli • 
gible to the inhabitants of Posen, attracted towards 
them the sympathies of multitudes. The Romish 
bishop of Posen, alarmed at the influence which 
the Brethren were exercising over the people of 
hie diocese, applied for, and obtained, a royal edici 


for their expulsion from the country. This order 
they immediately obeyed, and proceeded to Prussia, 
whore they found full religious liberty. Next year, 
however, some of them returned to Poland, where 
they had formerly received so much kindness, and 
continued their labours without being molested in 
any form. Their congregations rapidly increased, 
ami in a shoit time they reached the large number of 
eighty in the province of Great Poland alone, while 
many others were fin mod in dificrent parts of the 
country. 

A circumstance occurred about this timo which 
was providentially overruled for the still wider divi- 
sion of Protestant principles in Poland. The students 
of the University of Cracow, having taken ofloneo 
at some real or imagined affront offered them by the 
rector, repaired to foreign universities, but particu- 
larly to the newly erected University of Ivonigsberg, 
from which the great majority of them returned 
home imbued with Protestant, principles. The Re- 
formed doctrines now made extraordinary progress, 
particularly in the province of (Iraeow. In vuiu did 
t ho Romish clergy denounce the growing heresy; 
all their remonstrances were unavailing, and at 
length they convened a general synod in 1551 to 
consider the whole subject. On this occasion Ilo- 
siua, bishop of Ermchuid, composed his celebrated 
Confession, which has been acknowledged by tho 
Church of Rome as a faithful exposition of its creed. 
The synod not only decreed, that this creed should 
bo signed by the whole body of tho clergy, but 
petitioned the king that a royal mandate should ho 
issued ordering its subscription by the laity. It was 
now resolved that a violent persecution should be 
commenced against the heretics, and this determina- 
tion was strengthened by an encyclical letter from 
Rome, recommending the extirpation of heresy. 
Several cases of bloody persecution occurred, but 
tho nobles, aroused to jealousy by (be high-bunded 
measures of tho clergy, openly declared their wish to 
restrict the authority of the bishop*, and the people 
were unanimous in expressing a similar doire. 

Such was the state of matters in Poland when tho 
diet of 1552 was convened ; and scarcely had its 
deliberations been commenced, when a general hos- 
tility was evinced by the members to episcopal juris- 
diction. The result was, that, at this diet, religious 
liberty for all confessions was virtually established 
in Poland. At the diet of 1555 the king was ear- 
nestly urged to convoke a national synod overwMeh 
he himself should preside, and which should reform 
the church on the basis of the Holy Scriptures. It 
was proposed, also, to invite to this assembly the 
most distinguished Reformers, such as Calvin, Deza, 
Melancthon, and Vergcrius. But the expectations 
of the Protestants in Poland were chiefly turned to- 
wards John h I-aseo or Laski, who hod been instru- 
mental in promoting the cause of the Reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, and England. For a long 
time he remaiued within the pale of the Romish 
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Church, in the hope that if would he possible to 
effect a Reformation without, seceding from her com- 
munion. In 1540 he declared his adherence to the 
Protestant Church on the principles of Zwingli. 
The high reputation which Laski had already gained, 
both us a scholar and a Christian, attracted the 
marked attention of the Protestant princes in various 
parts of tii i rope, several of whom invited him to take 
up his residence in their dominions. The sovereign 
of tiast Friesland, anxious to complete the reforma- 
tion of the church in that country, prevailed upon 
Laski to allow himself to be nominated superintend- 
ent of all its churches. To carry out the object of 
his appointment was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, considering the extreme reluctance which pre- 
vailed to the entire abolition of Romish rites, but 
by energy, perseverance, and uncompromising linn- 
noss, be succeeded, in the brief space of six years, 
in rooting out the last roruuinr of Romanism, and 
fully establishing the Protestant religion through- 
i : out the whole of the churches of tiast Friesland. In 

1 1548 Laski received an earnest invitation from Cran- 

| |! mer, archbishop of Canterbury, to join the distin- 

! guished Reformers, who lmd repaired to England 

! from all parts of the Continent, that they might 

complete the Reformation of the church in that 
country. Having accepted Cnunner's invitation, 
the Polish Reformer left Friesland and went to ting- 
land, where he was appointed, on his arrival in 1550, 
superintendent of the foreign Protestant congrega- 
tion established at London. In this important 
sphere he continued to labour with much comfort 
and success until the demise of Edward the Sixth 
and the accession of Mary arrested the progress of 
the Reformation in England, and compelled Laski 
with his congregation to leave the country. This 
little band of exiles, headed by the Polish Reformer, 
were driven by a storm upon the coast of Denmark, 
where, on lauding, they were received at first with 
hospitality and kindness, but, through the influence 
of the Lutheran divines, they were soon obliged to 
sock an asylum elsewhere. The same hatred on the 
part of the Lutheran clergy was shown to the con- 
gregation of Laski at Lubeck, Hamburg, and Ros- 
tock. At length tho remnants of the congregation 
found in Dantzio a peaceful asylum, while Laski 
himself retired to Friesland, where he was received 
with every mark of respect and attachment. In a 
short time, however, fiuding his position by no means 
soAiomfortable as at first, he removed to Frank fort - 
on-tho-Maine, where ho established a church for the 
Belgian Protestant refugees, and made various at- 
tempts, without success, to unite the Lutheran and 
Protestant churches. 

Throughout all his wanderings Laski T a thoughts 
were habitually turned towards Poland, and he main- 
tained a constant intercourse with his countrymen, 
and also with his sovereign, Sigismund Augustas, 
who entertained a high regard for him. He returned 
to Poland in 155G. and no sooucr did his arrival be- 


come known than the Romish clergy, taking the 
alarm, hastened to implore the king to banish from 
his dominions a man whom they described as an 
outlawed heretic, and the source of troubles and 
commotions wherever lie went. To this representa- 
tion the king paid no regard; and to the annoyance 
of the bishops and the papal nuncio, Laski was soon 
after intrusted with the superintendence of all the 
Reformed churches of Little Poland. Through his 
influence the tenets of the Swiss Reformers’ were 
extensively adopted by the higher classes of his 
countrymen. The chief objects, however, which ho 
kept steadily in view were the union of all Protestant 
sects, and the ultimate establishment of a Reformed 
National Church modelled on the plan of the Church 
of England, ' for which he had conceived a high 
admiration. Rut his exertions in the cause of re- 
form were much weakened by the rise of Antitrini- 
tariau sentiments in some of the churches which lie 
superintended. He struggled hard, aud not without 
success, to check the progress of these opinions. In 
the public affairs of the church he took an active 
part, aud assisted in preparing the version of the 
first Protestant Bible in Poland. In the midst of 
his unwearied labours in the cause of the Polish 
Reformation, Laski was cut off in 15G0, before he 
lmd an opportunity of fully maturing his great de- 
signs. 

One of the last objects on which the Polish Refor- 
mer had set his heart, was the speedy convocation of 
a national synod. This proposal, however, met 
with violent opposition from Rome and its partizans. 
The Pope, Paul IV., despatched a legate to Poland 
with letters to the king, the seriate, and the most 
influential noblemen, promising to offect all neces- 
sary reforms, and to call a general council. Lippo- 
mani, the papal legate, was an able man, and a de- 
voted servant to the see of Rome. The Romish clergy 
were much encouraged by the presence of this digni- 
tary in the country, who endeavoured, but without 
effect, to prevail upon the king to adopt violent mea- 
sures for the extirpation of heresy. The crafty 
emissary uf the Pope succeeded also by his intrigues 
in fomenting discord among the Protestants. He as- 
sembled a synod of the Polish clergy, which, while it 
lamented the dangers which threatened the church 
both from within and from without, passed many 
resolutions for improving its condition, and coercing 
the heretics. The extent to which the synod, insti- 
gated by Lippomani, pushed their jurisdiction may 
be seen from their proceedings in a case of alleged 
sacrilege recorded both by Romish and Protestant 
writers. “ DorothyLazecka, a poor girl, was accused 
of having obtained fifpm the Dominican monks of 
Soc&aczew a host, feigning to receive communion. 
It was said that she wrapped that host in her clothes, 
and sold it to the Jews of a neighbouring village, by 
whom she had been instigated to commit this act ot 
sacrilege by the bribe of three dollars and a gown 
embroidered with silk. This host was said to have 
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been carried by the Jews to the synagogues, where, 
being pierced with needles, it emitted ft quantity of 
blood, which was collected into a flask. The dews 
tried in vain to prove the absurdity of the charge, 
arguing, that as their religion did not permit them 
to believe in the mystery of transubstantiation, they 
never could bo supposed to try a similar experiment 
on the host, which they considered as a mere wafer. 
The synod, influenced by Lipponmni, condemned 
them, as well as tho unfortunate woman, to be burned 
alive. The iniquitous sentence could not, however, 
be put into execution without the exequatur^ or the 
confirmation of the king, which could not be expected 
to be obtained from the enlightened Sigisinnnd 
Augustus. The Bishop Przcremljski, who was also 
vice-chancellor of Poland, made a report to the king 
of the above-mentioned case, which he described in 
expressions of pious horror, entreating the monarch 
not to allow such a crime, committed agAiust the 
Divine Majesty, to go unpunished. Myszkowski, a 
great dignitary of the crown, who was a Protestant, 
became so indignant at this report, that he could not 
restrain iiis anger, and was only prevented by the 
presence of the king from using violence against the 
prelate, the impiety and absurdity of whose accusa- 
tion he exposed in strong language. The monarch 
declared that he would not believe such absurdities, 
and sent an order to the Starost (chief magistrate or 
governor) of Socliaczew to release the accused par- 
ties; but the vice-chancellor forged the exequatur* 
by attaching the royal seal without the knowledge of 
the monarch, and sent an order that the sentence of 
| the synod should be immediately carried into cxccu- 
! tion. The king, being informed of this nefarious act 
j of the bishop, immediately despatched a messenger 
to prevent its effects. It was, however, too late; 
and the judicial murder was perpetrated." Tin’s 
atrocious affair excited, of course, a great sensation 
throughout Poland, and awakened such feelings of 
hatred against Lippomani, (hat he lost nq time in 
quitting the country, a step which was absolutely 
necessary, indeed, as his life was in dangqj. 

The Polish Reformation went steadily forward in 
; spite of all the opposition of Rome and its emissaries, 
j In Lithuania particularly, it received a strong im- 
pulse from the influence exerted in its favour by 
Prince Radziwill, who had been intrusted by tint 
monarch with almost the sole government of tliat 
province. Taking advantage of the facilities which 
he thus possessed for advancing the good work, lie 
succeeded in establishing the Reformed worship both 
in the rural districts and in many towns. He buih 
also a splendid church and college in Vilna, the capi ■ 
tal of Lithuania. To this enlightened and pious noble- 
man, besides, is due the merit of having causecfto be 
translated and printed, at his own expense, the first 
Protestant Bible in the Polish language. It was 
published in 1564, and is usually known by the name 
of the Badsiwilliati Bible. The death of Iiadzi- 
will the Black, as he was termed, which happened in 

if 
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1505, was a severo loss to the Protestant cause in 
Lithuania; but lmppily his cousin and successor, 
Radziwill the Red, was also a zealous promoter of 
the Reformed religion, and founded a number of Pro- 
testant churches ami schools, which he endowed with 
landed property for their permanent support. 

Tho king of Poland was strongly urged, by a por- 
tion of the clergy, to reform tho church by means of a 
national synod, but be was of too irresolute a character 
to take a Btcp so decided. lie adopted, lipwever, a 
middle course, and addressed a letter to Pope Paul IV. 
at tho council of Trent, dcimuidiiig the concession of 
the live following points : (1.) Tho performance of 
the mass in the national language. (2.) The dispen- 
sation of the communion in both kinds, (3.) The 
toleration of the marriage of priest h. (4.) The abo- 
lition of tho annate# or first, fruits of benefices. (6.) 

Tho convocation of a national council fur the reform 
of abuses, and the union of different Heels. These 
demands, of course, wore rejected by bis Holiness. 

But the Protestants in Poland, far from being dis- 
couraged by tho conduct of the. Pope, became bolder 
evory day in their opposition to tho Romanists, At 
the diet of 1559 a proposal whb made to deprive the 
bishops of all participation in tho affairs of the gov- 
ernment, on the ground that they were the sworn i 

servants of a foreign potentate. This motion, J 

though Rtrcnuously urged upon the acceptance of i 

the diet, was not carried ; but a few years later, in j 

1563, the diet agreed to convoke a general national j 1 
synod, composed of representatives of all the reli- I j 
gious parties in Poland— a measure which would, in ' 
all probability, have been carried into effect had it I 
not been prevented by tho dexterity mid diplomatic ! 
craft of Cardinal Couirnendonj, who succeeded in ! 
dissuuding the king from assembling a national j 
council. I 

The establishment of a Reformed Polish Church j 
was much impeded by tho dissensions which divided 
the Protestants amongst themselves. At that time, | 
in fact, no less than three parties existed in Poland, j I 
each adhering to its own separate Confession. Thus ! 
tho Bohemian or Waldcusian Confession had its ! ! 
own ardent admirers, chiefly in Croat Poland; i ! • 
the Genevese or Calvinistic Confession in Lithuania ij j 
and Southern Poland; and the Lutheran or A ugs- }j j 
burg Confession in towns inhabited by burghers of ; • 

German origin. Of these the Bohemian and the ■ ! j 
Genevese Confessions were so completely agreed on 
almost all points, that their respective supporters ; 
found no difficulty in forming a union in 1555, not, 
indeed, incorporating into one body, but holding : 
spiritual fellowship t ogethcr, while each church retain- 
ed its own separate hierarchy. This union being the ! 
first which touk place among Protestant churches !■ 
after the Reformation, caused great joy among the j 
Reformers in different parts of Europe. The two ‘ 
churches thus united wished to include the Luthei- 
ans also in the alliance, but the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession on the subject of the eucharint 
3t * 
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seemed likely to prove an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of any union with the Lutheran churches. 
An attempt, however, wa® made to effect so desira- 
ble an object. For this purpose a synod of the 
Bohemian and Genevese churches of Poland was 
convoked in 1557, and presided over by John I^aski. 
At this synod overtures were made to the Luther- 
ans to join the union, but to no effect, and they still 
continued to accuse the Bohemian church of heresy. 
The obstacles thus thrown in the way of a union 
among the Protestants of Poland, only roused tho 
Bohemians to exert themselves still more actively for 
its attainment. They forwarded copies of their Con- 
fession of Faith to tho Protestant princes of Germany, 
and to tho chief Reformers, both of that country and 
of Switzerland, and received strong testimonials 
of approval, so strong, indeed, as to silence for a 
time the objections of the Lutherans. Shortly, how- 
ever, the good understanding which had begun was 
interrupted by the unreasonable demands of some 
Polish Lutheran divines, that the other Protestant 
denominations should subscribe tho Confession of 
Augsburg. The Bohemians, therefore, in 1568, sub- 
mitted their Confession to the University of Wit- 
temberg, and received from that learned body a 
strong expression of their approbation, which so 
operated upon the minds of the Lutherans that from 
that time they ceased to charge the Bohemian Church 
with heresy. 

The long-desired union was at length effected in 
1570. A synod having assembled in the town of 
Sandotnir, in April of that year, iiimlly concluded 
and signed the terms of union under the name of 
the Consensus of Sandemik (which see). This 
important step excited the utmost alarm among the 
Komunists, wdio endeavoured to bring if into discre- 
dit. But the union itself was essentially hollow and 
imperfect. The Confessions, botween which a dog- 
matic union had been effected, differed on a point of 
vital importance, — the presence of Christ in the 
eucharist. The union, accordingly, waH rather nomi- 
nal than real ; and many Lutherans directed their 
wholo efforts towards bringing about a disruption of 
the allianco which lmd been established at Samlo- 
mir. This hostility of the Lutherans to tho other 
Protestant Confessions was very injurious to the 
interests of Protestantism in general, and a number 
of noble families, followed by thousands of the com- 
mon people, disgusted with the bitter contentions 
which raged among the Protestants of different deno- 
minations, renounced the principles of tho Reforma- 
tion, and returned to tho Church of Rome. Another 
I circumstance which tended to weaken the Protestant 
! Church of Poland, was tho rise and rapid spread of a 
party who denied the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
i Christ. Some learned divines of the Reformed 
| churches combated these Antitrinitarian doctrines, 

| and at length, in 1565, the professors of these doctrines 
; seceded from their brethren, forming themselves into 
| a separate ecclesiastical organization, called by its 


members the Minor Reformed Church of Poland, 
The arrival of Faustus Socinus in Poland in 1579, 
led to the tenets of the Antitrinitarians being thrown 
into a definite form, and to the formation of Soci- 
nian congregations, chiefly composed of nobles, among 
whom there were many wealthy landowners. 

When the Consensus of Sandomir was concluded 
in 1570, Protestantism in Poland had reached its 
highest state of prosperity. Many churches and 
schools, belonging to Protestants of various denomi- 
nations, had been established; tho Scriptures had 
been translated and printed in tho national language ; 
and religious liberty was enjoyed in Poland to a de- 
gree unknown in any other part of Europe. These 
favourable circumstances attracted great numbers of 
foreigners who sought an asylum from religious per- 
secution. Among these, besides many Italian and 
French refugees, there were also a great number of 
Scotch families settled in different parts of Poland, 
whose descendants are found there at this day. 

At the period at which we have now arrived Ro- 
manism had, to a great extent, lost its hold of the Po- 
lish nation. The most influential portion of the nobi- 
lity were on the side of Protestantism, whilst many 
powerful families, and the population generally, of 
the eastern provinces belonged to the Greek Church. 
Nay, even within the national church itself, not only 
was the primate favourable to Reformed principles, 
but many even of the inferior clergy, and a consider- 
able proportion of the laity, would have welcomed 
any proposal to correct the flagrant abuses which 
had in course of time crept into the church. In the 
senate, also, the great proportion of the members 
were either Protestants or belonged to the Greek 
Church ; and even the king himself showed a de- 
cided leaning towards the adherents of the Protestant 
faith. The Roman Catholic Church in Poland, in- 
deed, was on tho verge of utter ruin, but in this hour 
of its oxtremest danger, it was mainly saved by the 
exertions of Cardinal Hosius, one of the most remark- 
able men of his age. This zealous Romish dignitary 
had early made himself conspicuous by his hostility 
to the Prcilpstants, and now that he had been nomi- 
nated a cardinal, he used every effort to check the 
progress of the Reformation in Poland. Finding, 
however, that his own church was fast losing ground, 
and that Reformed principles were almost certain 
ere long to obtain the ascendency, he called to his 
aid the newly established order of Jesuits, several of 
whom arrived from Rome in 1564, and by their in- 
trigues and agitation the whole country was made 
fur a long period the scene of the most unseemly 
commotions. 

During the life of Sjgismund Augustus, the Pro 
test&ts indulged the hope that, although naturally 
of a wavering and undecided character, he might 
possibly decide on the establishment of a Reformed 
National Church; but the death of that monarch 
without issue, in 1572, put an end to all such expec- 
tations. The Jaghellonian dynasty, which had gov 
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eroed Polaud for two centuries, was now extiuct. 
An earnest struggle commenced, tlieroforc, between 
the Proiostants and Romanists, each party being 
anxious that the vacant throne should he tilled by a 
sealous supporter of their church. The Romanists, 
headed by Cardinal Commendoui, were anxious to 
confer the crown upon the Archduke Ernest, son of 
the Emperor Maximilian the Second, and were even 
ready to secure their object by force. Coligny and 
the. French Protestants had for some time, even bc- 
foro the death of Sigismund Augustus, entertained 
the project of placing Henry of Valois, duke of 
Anjou, on the Polish throne; and Catharine dc 
Medicis, the mother of the duke, eagerly lent her 
approbation to the proposal. 

The diet of convocation assembled at Warsaw in 
January 1573, for the purpose of taking steps for the 
maintenance of the peace and safety of the country 
during the interregnum. At this diet, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Romish bishops, instigated 
by Commendoui, a law was passed establishing a per- 
fect equality of rights among ull the Christian Con- 
fessions of Poland, guaranteeing the dignities and 
privileges of the Roman Catholic bishops, hut abo- 
lishing the obligation of church patrons to bestow 
the benefices in their gift exclusively on Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen. The election of a new monarch 
was arranged to take place on the 7th April at Ka- 
mien, near Warsaw. The principal competitors for 
the throne of Poland were the two princes already 
mentioned ; and although meanwhile the horrid mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew had rendered the Polish 
Protestants somewhat afraid to commit their interests 
to a French prince, yet being unwilling to involve 
their country in a civil war, they accepted Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, who was accordingly elected king of 
Poland. 

A depuration of twelve noblemen were imme- 
diately despatched to Paris, to announce to Henry 
his election, and on the 10th September 1573 the 
ceremony of presenting the diploma of election took 
place in the church of Notre Dame. Thf* circum- 
stances attending the presentation are interesting as 
manifesting the intolerant spirit of the Polish Ro- 
manists. 44 The Bishop Kamkowski, a member of 
the Polish embassy, at the beginning of the cere- 
mony, entered a protest against the clause for secur- 
ing religious liberty, inserted in the oath which the 
new monarch was to take on that occasion. This act 
produced some confusion, the Protestant Zborowski 
having interrupted the solemnity with the following 
words, addressed to Montluc : 1 Had you not accepted, 
in the name of the duke, the conditions of religious 
liberty, our opposition woulck have prevented this 
duke from being elected dor monarch. 1 Henry 
feigned to be astonished, as if he did not understand 
the subject in dispute; but Zborowski addressed 
him, saying, « I repeat, sire, that if your ambassadors 
had not accepted the condition of liberty to the con- 
tending religious persuasions, our opposition would 


have prevented you from being elected king ; and 
tliat if you do not confirm those conditions, you shall 
not be our king. 1 After this, the members of the 
embassy surrounded their new monarch, and Her 
Hurt, a Roman Catholic, read the formula of the 
oath prescribed by the electing diet, which Henry 
repeated without any opposition. The Bishop Karn~ 
kowski, who lmd stood aside, approached the king 
after lie had sworn, and protested that the religious 
liberty, secured by the royal oath, was not to injure 
the authority of the Church of Rome ; and the king 
gave him a written testimony in favour of that pro- 
test.” 

Henry set out for Poland, but after what had 
passed, the fears of the Protestants were far from 
being allayed, and they resolved carefully to watch 
the conduct of the new monarch at his coronation. 
Firley, the leader of the Protestant party, insisted 
that on that solemn occasion, the oath taken at 
Paris should he repeated ; and even in the midst of 
the ceremony, when the crown was about to be placed 
on Henry’s head, Firley boldly advanced forward and 
interrupted the proceedings, declaring in name of 
the Protestants of Poland, that unless the Parisian 
oath was taken the coronation would not be allowed to 
go forward. The scroll of the oath was put into the 
king's hand ah he knelt on tho steps of the altar, and 
Firley, taking the crown, said to Henry with aloud 
voice, 41 If you will not swear, you shall not reign." 
The intrepid conduct of the Protestant leader struck 
the whole assembly with awe, and the king had no 
alternative but to repeat the oath. Thus the reli- 
gious liberties of Poland were saved from utter over- 
throw, and the nation delivered from an impending 
civil war. 

The Polish Protestants were naturally suspicious 
of their now king, knowing that having taken the 
oath by compulsion, he was not likely to respect 
their rights. The Romish bishops, on the other 
hand, supported by the favour of tho monarch, 
formed projects for extending their influence, and an 
impression rapidly spread through the country, that 
Henry had become a ready tool in the hands of the 
priests. This feeling, combined with disgust at his 
profligacy, rendered him so unpopular, and his sub- 
jects so discontented, that the country would un- 
doubtedly have been speedily plunged into a civil 
war, had not the king fortunately disappeared, having 
secretly left Poland for France on learning tliat tho 
death of his brother, Charles IX., had opened The 
way for his succession to the throne of France. The 
crown of Poland was now conferred upon Stephen 
Batory, prince of Transylvania, who had earned bo 
high a reputation, that although an avowed Pro* 
teBtant, his election met with no opposition from the 
Romish clergy. The delegation which announced 
to Stephen his election to the throne, was composed ol 
thirteen members, only one of whom was a Romanist, 
but this man, Solikowski by name, succeeded in per* 
suading the new monarch, that if he would secure 
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himself on the throne, he must profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. Next day, accordingly, to the 
dismay of the Protestant delegates, Stephen was seen 
devoutly kneeling at mass. During his reign, which 
lusted ten years, he maintained inviolate the rights 
of the Ami- Romanist Confessions, while, at the same 
time, through the influence of his queen, who was a 
bigoted Romanist, ho openly encouraged and patron- 
ized the Jesuits, by founding and endowing various 
educational institutions in connection with their 
order. 

Stephen Batory died in 158G, and was succeeded 
hy Sigismund HI., in whose reign the Romish party 
acquired much strength, while many of the Protest- 
ants had become dissatisfied with the general Con- 
fession, and sought to renew the former controver- 
sies which had so much weakened their influence in 
the country. Poland was unhappily subjected to the 
rule of this infatuated monarch from 1587 to 1632, 
and throughout the whole of that long period his po- 
licy was uniformly directed towards the promotion of 
the supremacy of Rome. The Jesuits exercised an 
unlimited influence over the government ; and all the 
ofliccs of state and posts of honour were exclusively 
bestowed upon Romanists, and more especially upon 
proselytes, who, from motives of interest, had re- 
nounced the principles of the Reformation. The 
whole country was covered with .Jesuit colleges and 
schools, thus enabling the disciples of Loyola most 
effectually to exercise dominion over all classes of 
the people. “The melancholy effects of their edu- 
cation,’ 7 says Count Krasin ski, “soon became mani- 
fest. By the close of Sigismund the Third’s reign, 
when the Jesuits had become almost exclusive mas- 
ters of public schools, national literature had declined 
as rapidly as it had advanced during the preceding 
century. It is remarkable, indeed, that Poland, 
which, from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
the end of the reign of Sigismund the Third (163*2), 
had produced many splendid works on different 
branches of human knowledge, in the national as 
well as in the Latin language, can boast of but very 
few works of merit from that epoch to the second 
;»art of the eighteenth century, the period of the un- 
limited sway of the Jesuits over the national educa- 
tion. The Polish language, which had obtained a 
high degree of perfection during tho sixteenth cen- 
tury, was soon corrupted by an absurd admixture of 
Latin ; and a barbarous Btylc, called Macaronic, dis- 
ligWred Polish literature for more tlian a century. 
As the chief object of the Jesuits was to combat the 
Auti-Romanists, the principal subject of their in- 
struction was polemical divinity; and the most 
talented of their students, instead of acquiring souud 
knowledge, by which they might become useful 
members of society, wasted their time in dialectic 
subtiltica and quibbles. The disciples of Loyola 
know well, that of all the weaknesses to which hu- 
man nature is subject, vanity is the most accessible; 
uid they were as prodigal of praise to partisans as 


they were of abuse to antagonists. Thus the bene* 
factors of their order became the objects of the most 
fulsome adulation, which nothing but the corrupted 
taste acquired in their schools could have rendered 
palatable. Their bombastic panegyrics, lavished up- 
on the most unimportant persons, became, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, almost the only 
literature of the country — proof sufficient of the de- 
graded state of the. public to which such productions 
could be acceptable. An additional proof of the 
retrocession of the national intellect, and the corrup- 
tion of taste, under the withering influence of the 
Jesuits, is that the most classical productions of the 
sixteenth century, — the Augustan era of the Polish 
literature, — were not reprinted for more than a cen- 
tury, although, after the revival of learning in Poland, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, they 
went through many editions, and still continue to be 
reprinted. It is almost superfluous to add, that this 
deplorable condition of the national intellect pro- 
duced the most pernicious effects on the political as 
well as social state of the country. The enlightened 
statesmen who had appeared during the reign of 
Sigismund the Third, — the Zamoyskis, the Sapiehas, 
the Zalkiewskis, whose efforts counterbalanced for a 
time the baneful effects of that fatal reign, as well as 
some excellent authors who wrote during the same pe- 
riod, — were educated under another system ; for that 
of the Jesuits could not produce any political or liter- 
ary character with enlarged views. Some exceptions 
there were to this general rule; but the views of 
enlightened men could not be but utterly lost on 
a public which, instead of advancing in the paths ol 
knowledge, were trained to forget the Bcience and 
wisdom of its ancestors. It was, therefore, no won- 
der that sound notions of law and right became 
obscured, and gave way to absurd prejudices of pri- 
vilege and caste, by which liberty degenerated into 
licentiousness ; whilst the state of the peasantiy was 
degraded into that of predial servitude.” 

Not contented with secretly imbuing the minds of 
the people with Romanist principles, the Jesuits 
connived qt the ill-treatment to which many Pro- 
testants were subjected, and the courts of justice be- 
ing wholly under Jesuit influence, it was vain for the 
injured to look for legal redress. Riotous mobs with 
complete impunity destroyed the Protestant churches 
in Cracow, Posen, Vitna, and other places. The 
natural result of the adverse circumstances in which 
Protestants were placed under this long but disas- 
trous reign was, that their numbers were daily dim- 
inished, and what was perhaps more melancholy still, 
those who held fast to Reformed principles were 
divided into contending factions, and although the 
(khaenaus qf Sandomir maintained an apparent union 
for a time, that covenant even was finally dissolved 
by the Lutherans. An attempt was made without 
effect to arrange a union between the Protestants 
and the Greek Church at a meeting convened at 
| Vilna in 1599, and although a confederation fo* 
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mutual deft nee vm concluded, it led to no practical 
leaults. 

At the close of the long reign of Sigismund III. 
the cause of Protestantism was in a state of the 
deepest depression. But his sou and successor, Via- 
dislav IV., was a person of a very different ehanic- 
ter, and so opposed to the Jesuits, that he would not 
allow a single member of that order to be near his 
court. He distributed offices and rewards solely 
according to merit, attd being naturally of a mild 
disposition, he discountenanced all persecution on 
account of religion. He endeavoured in vain to 
effect a general reconciliation, or, at least, a mutual 
understanding, between the contending parties, by 
means of a religious discussion held at Thorn in 
1644. But the early death of this benevolent mon- 
arch changed the whole aspect of affairs, llis 
brother, John Casimir, who succeeded him, had been 
a Jesuit and a cardinal ; but the Pope had relieved 
him from his vows on his election to the throne. 
From a monarch, who had formerly been a Romish 
ecclesiastic, the Protestants had every thing to fear, 
and little to expect. The consequence was, that the 
utmost discontent togaii to prevail among all classes, 
Arid the country having been invaded by Charles 
(xustavtiB, king of Sweden, the people were disposed 
to place him upon the throne of Poland. Klatcd, 
however, by the success of his anus, that haughty 
monarch declined to accept the sovereignty in any 
other mode than by conquest, whereupon the Poles, 
rising as one man, drove him from the country. Peace 
was restored by the treaty of Oliva in 1660; but 
not until the Protestants had suffered much dur- 
ing the war. Tho king had taken refuge in Silesia 
during the Swedish invasion, and on his return to 
Poland, lie commit ted himself to the special care of 
the Virgin Mary, vowing that lie would convert the 
heretics by force if necessary. A considerable num- 
ber of Protestants still remained after all the perse- 
cutions to which they had been exposed, ujrnl .among 
them were several influential families, who, besides, 
were supported by the interest of the IJroteslant 
princes throughout Europe. Tho king, therefore, 
judged it best to direct the whole force of his perse- 
cution against the Socinians, whom he banished from 
the kingdom, declaring it to be henceforth a capital 
crime to propagate, or even profeBB Socinianisin, in 
Poland. 

The ranks of the Protestants weresiow completely 
broken, and the Roman clergy acquired and exer- 
cised nearly uncontrolled power. John Sobieski, 
during his short reign, endeavoured to put an end 
to religious persecution ; but he found himself una- 
ble to maintain the laws whicji still acknowledged a 
perfect equality of religious confessions. Adfcus- 
tin H., also, who succeeded to the throne in 1696. | 
confirmed, in the usual manner, the rights and liber- 
ties of ihe Protestants, but with the addition of a 
new condition, that he should never grant them sena- 
torial or any other important digmties and offices. 


This monarch had renounced Lutheranism in order 
to obtain the crown of Poland, and now that ho had 
secured hi* object, lie allowed the Romish bishops 
to treat tho heretics as they chose. Augustus hav 
ing been expelled by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
Stanislaus Lesscsymski was elected in 1704, and 
tho accession of this enlightened monarch revived 
the hopes of the Protestant^ Tho treaty of alliance 
concluded between Stanislaus And the Swedish sov 
ercign guaranteed to the Protestants of Poland the 
rights and liberties secured to them by the laws of 
their country, abolishing all the restrictions imposed 
in later times. But such favourable circumstances 
were of short continuance. Stanislaus was driven 
from his throne by Peter, tho C/.ar of Russia, and 
Augustus 11. again restored to his kingdom. Civil 
commotions now arose, which were only terminated 
by the mediation of Peter the (treat, who concluded 
a treaty at Warsaw in 1716. into which the Roman- 
ists had sufficient influence to got a clause inserted 
lo tho following effeel, — “That all the Protestant 
churches which had been built since 16.12 should bo 
demolished, and that the Protestants should not bo 
permitted, except in places where they had churches 
previously to the above-mentioned time, to have 
any public or private meeting* for the purpose of 
preaching or singing. A breach of this regulation 
was to be punished, for the tirsi time by a tine, for 
the second by imprisonment, for tho third by ban- 
ishment. Foreign ministers were allowed to have 
divine service in their dwellings, but the natives who 
should assist at it wore to be subjected to the abovo- 
mciitioncd penalties.” 

Tiie terms of this treaty excited feelings of dis- 
content and alarm, not only in the minds of the Pro- 
testants, hut also of the more enlightened portion o i 
the Roman Catholic*. Protests poured in from all 
quarters against the measure. But all remonstrance 
was vain ; the UornaniHts continued to prosecute the 
Protestants with inveterate rancour, in some cases 
t*\en to blood. The Protestant powers of Europe, 
from time to time, made reprei- nutations in favour of 
the Polish Protestants ; but instead of alleviating 
their persecutions, these remonstrances only in- 
creased their severity. In 17X1, an act was passed 
excluding them from the general diet, and from all 
public offices, but declaring, at the same time, their 
peace, their persons, and their property inviolable, 
and that they might hold military rank and occupy 
the crown lands. • 

During the reign of Augustus 111., which lasted 
from 1733 to 1764, the condition of the Polish Pro- 
testants was melancholy in the extreme, and despair- 
ing of relief from every other quarter, they threw 
themselves under the protection of foreign powers, 
by whose interference they were admitted, in 1767, 
to equal rights with the Roman Catholics. This 
was followed by the abolition of the order of Jesuits 
in 1773. Augustus had throughout his reign kept 
Poland in a state of tubnerviency to Russia, and 
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tliat power placed his successor Poniatowski on the 
throne. When Catharine IT., empress of Russia, 
obtained possession of the Polish Russian provinces, 
part of the people became members of the United 
Greek Church, and part joined the Russian Church. 
And even the must bigoted Romanists were gained 
over in course of time, so that at the synod of Polotsk, 
in 1839, the higher elefgy of Lithuania and White 
Russia, declared the readiness of their people to 
join the Russo-Grcck Church, and, accordingly, 
these TTniates or United Greeks, to the number of 
2,000,000, were received back into the Muscovite 
branch of the Eastern Church on their solemn dis- 
avowal of the Pope’s supremacy, and declaration of 
their belief in the solo Headship of Christ over his 
Church. Pope Gregory XVI., after condemning 
the Polish insurrection in 1831, now beheld the 
schools in Poland closed against all ecclesiastical 
influence, the confiscated property of flic church 
given to the Greek nobility, and all intercourse bo- 
tween the bishops and Rome strictly prohibited. 

It. is computed that the Protestant Poles amount in 
round numbers to 442, (K)0, the great majority of whom 
are found in Prussia Proper and Silesia. There is 
a considerable number of Protestants in Foland it- 
self, but theso are chiefly German settlers. In that 
part of Poland which was annexed to Russia by the 
treaty of Vienna, it was calculated in 1845, that, in 
a population of 4,857,250 souls, there were 252,009 
Lutherans, 3,790 Reformed, and 546 Moravians. 
In Prussian Poland, according to the census of 1846, 
there were in the provinces of ancient Polish Prus- 
sia, in a population of 1,019,105 souls, 502,148 Pro- 
testants ; and in that of Posen, in a population of 
1,364,399 souls, there were 416,648 Protestants. As 
the Prussian government is anxious to use all means 
of Germanizing its Slavonic subjects, the worship, in 
almost all the churches of Prussian Poland, is con- 
ducted in the German language, and the service in 
Polish is discouraged as much as possible. 

POLI AS, a surname given by the Athenians to 
Athena , as being the goddess who protected the city. 

POLI El A, a festival anciently observed at Thebes 
in Greece, in honour of Apollo, when a bull was 
wont to be sacrificed. 

POLIEUS, a 8unmmo of Zeus, under which he 
was worshipped at Athens, as the protector of the 
city. The god had an altar on the Acropolis, on 
which a bull was sacrificed. 

ROLIUCHOS, a surname of several deities among 
tho ancient Greeks, who were Relieved to be the 
guardians of cities. 

POLLINCTORES, an appellation given by the 
ancient Romans to those who washed and anointed 
the dead preparatory to burial. See Dead (Rites 
of the). 

POLLUX. See Dioscuri. 

POLYGAMY, tho practice of having more than 
one wife at the same time. This evil was tolerated 
among the ancient patriarchs and Hebrews. But it 


was undoubtedly a perversion of the original institu- 
tion of marriage, which was limited to the union ot 
one man with one woman. u For this cause,” said 
He who created them male and female, u shall a man 
leave his father and mother and cleave unto his wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh. Whom God 
therefore hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 1 ' Thus God, in instituting the marriage 
relation, united two, namely, one man and one wo- 
man. Any deviation from this arrangement, there- 
fore, is in distinct opposition to God's appointment. 
The only instance of polygamy recorded in the 
Scriptures during the first two thousand years after 
the institution of marriAge, was that of l^imech, 
and this appears to have been considered by him- 
self, and those around him, as sinful. We find 
Abraham afterwards taking to himself concubines, 
or secondary wives, and his example was follow- 
ed by the other patriarchs. Polygamy prevailed 
to a great extent among the Hebrews in the time 
of Moses, and a satisfactory explanation of it was 
given by our blessed Lord when speaking on the sub- 
ject of divorce: “Moses because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives : but from the beginning it was not bo.” It 
was a permission, not a command. It was a posi- 
tive temporary regulation of Moses as a political 
governor, not of God as a moral ruler. The Jews had 
become hardened in their hearts ; they were harsh 
and severe even to their own flesh. Their nearest 
relatives they treated with cruelty and injustice. Un- 
til the people could be brought into such a state that 
they- could understand and feel the force of law, it 
was necessary for their rulers meanwhile to devise 
prudential regulations for tho purpose of checking 
their lawlessness. “All the evils,” says Dr. Gardiner 
Spring, “of that early and idolatrous age of tho 
world could not bo remedied in a moment. And 
such was the state of society, that not even until the 
advent of the Saviour was the institution of marriage 
restored to its primeval integrity by revoking tbe 
permission of polygamy and divorce. Experience 
has abundantly and painfully proved that polygamy 
debases anil brutalizes both the body and the mind, 
and renders society incapable of those generous and 
refined affections, which, if duly cultivated, would be 
found to be the inheritance even of our fallen na- 
ture. Where is an instance in which polygamy 
lms not been (he source of many and bitter calami- 
ties in the domestic circle and to the state? Where 
has it reared a virtuous, heaven-taught progeny ? 
Where has it been distinguished for any of the 
moral virtues ; or rather, where has it not been dis- 
tinguished for the mojt fearful degeneracy of man- 
ners ? Where has it even been found friendly to 
population ? It has been reckoned that the number 
of male infants exceeds that of females, in the pro- 
portion of nineteen to eighteen, the excess of the 
males scarcely providing for their greater consump- 
tion by war, seafaring, and other dangerous and 
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inhealthy occupations. It scorns to have boon the 

order of nature that one woman should be Assigned 
to one man.* And where has polygamy ever been 
friendly to the physical and intollectual diameter of 
the population ? The Turks are polygamists, and 
so are the Asiatics ; but liow inferior a people to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans 1 ” 

The practice of polygamy has sometimes been al- 
leged to originate in the influence of climate, but 
the fact cannot bo denied, that in the coldest os well 
as in the warmest climates it is found to exist. And 
though it must be admitted to prevail more exten- 
sively iu regions situated towards the south, the more 
probable cause of this peculiarity will be found in an- 
cient usage or religion. That Moses prohibited polyga- 
my is usually proved by a reference to Lev. xviii. 1H, 

“ Neither shalt thou take a wile to her sister, to vex 
her, to uncover her nakedness, besides the other in 
her life-time or as it is in the margin, “ Thou shalt 
not take one wife to another.*’ Rut the precise 
meaning of this passage is much disputed, and Miclia- 
elis, following the Talmud, alleges that the Mosaic 
law docs not prohibit more than one wife, although i 
he admits that it docs not sanction a man having as 
many wives as ho pleased. Seldcn, in his learned 
work De Uxore. 1 Lb mica , * On the Hebrew Wife,* 
informs us, that the Jewish Rabbis held the prohibi- 
tion of Moses to extend only beyond four wives. 
And Mohammed, following as he did in many eases 
the Rabbinical interpretations, fixes upon four as 
the number of wives to be allowed to the faithful, 
and commands that that number should not be ex- 
ceeded. 

Among the ancient heathen nations a plurality of 
wives was positively forbidden. Tlius in the Code 
of Justinian there occurs an edict of Diocletian, 
which declares that no Roman was allowed to have 
two wives at once, but was liable to be punished 
before a competent judge. Sallust tells us that the 
Romans were wont to deride polygamy in bar- 
barians, and though Julius Caisar, according to Sue- 
tonius, attempted to pass a law in favoiy- of the 
practice of polygamy, he was unable to effect it. 
Plutarch remarks, that Mark Antony wls the first 
among the Romans who had two wives. Among 
the Scandinavian nations polygamy, if it prevailed, 
as has sometimes been alleged, at an early period of 
their history, must have fallen into disuse about the 
ninth and tenth centuries. At all ^yents no men- 
tion is made of this custom in any of the Sagas 
relating to Iceland. 

Polygamy is retained at this day in all Moham- 
medan countries, and throughout the whole Eastern 
world; but in Western nations it is universally pro- 
hibited. The only exception to this last remark 
occurs among the Mormcm in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake in the far interior of North America, j 
This strange sect teaches that the use and foundation ( 
of matrimony is to raise up a peculiar holy people j 
lor the kingdom of God the Son, that at the Mil- | 


leiuiium they may be raised to reign with him, and 
the glory of the man will he in proportion to the 
size of his household of children, wives, and ser- 
vants. Quoting the Scripture, that 41 the man is not 
without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man, 1 ’ they affirm that it is the duty of every tunn to 
marry at least once, and that a woman cannot enter 
into the heavenly kingdom Without a husband to in- 
troduce her as belonging to himself. The addition 
of wives after the first to a man's family is called a 
“sealing to him,** a process which constitutes a rela- 
tion with all the rights and sanctions of matrimony. 
The introduction and continuance of the baneful and 
immoral practice of polygamy is likely, sooner or 
later, to prove destructive to the whole system of 
Mormotiisin. See Maxim auk. 

POLYHYMNIA, a daughter of Zeus, and one of 
the nine Mt;si:s (which see). She presided over 
lyric poetry, ami was believed to have invented the 
lyre. 

POLYNESIANS (Uicmcion of tiif.). The term 
" Polynesia,'* or many islands, is applied to the mi 
meroua groups of islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Previous to the introduction of Christianity among 
them in the end of the last and beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the Polynesians were involved in gross 
heathen darkness and superstition. Their objects 
of worship were of three kinds — their deified ances- 
tors, tlnsir idols, and their Etus (which see). Their 
ancestors were converted into divinities on account 
of the benefits which they had conferred upriu 
mankind. Thus one of their progenitors was be- 
lieved to have created the sun, moon, and stars. 
“ Another tradition, 11 says Mr. Williams, in his 1 Nar 
rutive of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands,* “staled that the heavens were originally so 
close to the earth that men could not walk, but were 
compelled to crawl. This was a serious evil ; but, 
at length, ail individual conceived the sublime idea of 
elevating the heavens to a more convenient height. 
For this purpose, lie put forth his utmost energy; 
and, by tbc first effort, raised them to the top of a 
tender plant, called /m*, about four feet high. There 
he deposited them until he was refreshed , when, by 
ft second effort, he lifted them to the height of ft 
tree called kauariU, which is as large as the syca- 
more. lly the third attempt he carried them to the 
summits of the mountains ; and, alter a long interval 
of repose, and by a roost prodigious effort, he ele- 
vated them to their present situation. This jast 
undertaking, however, was greatly facilitated by 
myriads of dragon flies, which, with their wings, 
severed the cords that confined the heavens to the 
earth. Now this individual was deified ; and up to 
the moment that Christianity was embraced, the de- 
luded inhabitants worshipped him as 1 the Elevator 
of the heavens.’ ’* The Polynesians had various other 
gods who were deified men. The chief of these deities, 
to whom mothers dedicated their children, wore 
Jliro, the god of thieves, and Oro, the god of war. 
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The idols worshipped were different in almost every 
island and district. The Etu has boon already de- 
scribed in a separate article. Besides the numerous 
objects of adoration, the islanders generally, and the 
Samoans in particular, had a vague idea of a Supreme 
Being) to whom they gave the name of Taiigaroa. 
The mode in which these gods were adored is thus 
described by Mr. Williams : 14 The worship presented 
to those deities consisted in prayers, incantatious, 
and offerings of pigs, fish, vegetable food, native 
cloth, canoes, and other valuable property. To these 
must bo added, human sacrifices, which, at some of 
the islands, were fearfully common. An idea may 
be formed of their addresses to the gods from the 
sentence with which they invariably concluded. 
Having presented the gift, the priest would say, 
4 Now, if you are a god of mercy, come this way, and 
bo propitious to this ofloring ; but, if you are a god 
of anger, go outside the world, you shall neither have 
temples, offerings, nor worshippers here.’ The in- 
fliction of injnrios upon themselves, was another 
inode in which they worshipped their gods. It was 
a frequent practico with the Sandwich islanders, in 
performing somo of their lfK'es, to knock out their 
front teeth ; and the Friendly islanders, to cut off' 
one or two of the bones of their little fingers. This, 
indeed, was so common, that scarce an adult could 
bo found who had not iu this way mutilated his 
hands. On one occasion, the daughter of a chief, a 
iiiiuO young woman about eighteen years of age, wu* 
Stftndiug by my side, and us I saw by the state of 
the wound that she had recently performed the cere- 
mony, 1 took her hand, and asked her why she had 
cut off her finger? Iler affecting reply was, that 
her mothor was ill, and that, fearful lest her mother 
should die, she had done this to induco the gods to 
save her. 4 Well,' snid I, 4 how did you do it ? ’ 4 Oh,' 
she replied, 4 1 took a sharp shell, and worked it 
about till the joint was separated, and then I allowed 
the blood to stream from it. This was my offering 
to persuade the gods to restore my mother.’ When, 
at a future period, another offering is required, they 
Bever the second joint of tho same linger ; and when 
a third or fourth is demanded, they amputate the 
same bones of the other little finger ; and when they 
have no tnoro joints which they cau conveniently 
spare, they rub tho stumps of their mutilated fingers 
with rough stones, until the blood again streams from 
the wound. Tims 1 are their sorrows multiplied who 
hasten after other gods.*" 

The most affecting of the religious observances of 
the Polynesians was the sacrifice of human victims. 
This horrid custom did not prevail at the Naviga- 
tor Islands ; but it was carried to a fearful extent 
at the Harvey group, and still more at the Tahitian 
and Society Islands. At one ceremony, called the 
Feast, of Restoration, no fewer than seven human 
beings were otTorad in sacrifice. On tike eve of war, 
also, it was customary to offer human victims* It 
may be interesting to notice the circumstances in 


which the last sacrifice of this kind was offered at 
Tahiti. 44 Ponmro was about to fight a battle, which 
would confirm him in, or deprive him of, Ids domi- 
nions. To propitiate the gods, therefore, by the 
most valuable offerings he could command, was with 
him an object of the highest concern. For this pur- 
pose, rolls of native cloth, pigs, fish, and immense 
quantities of other food, were presented at the mar- 
aos ; but still a atbu , or sacrifice was demanded. 
Pomare, therefore, sent two of his messengers to the 
house of tho victim, whom he had marked for the 
occasion. On reaching the place, they inquired ot 
tho wife where her husband was. She replied, that 
he was in such a place, planting bananas. 4 Well/ 
they continued, 4 we are thirsty ; give us some cocoa- 
nut water.* She told them that she liad no nuts iu 
the house, but that they were At liberty to climb the 
trees, and take as many as they desired. They then 
I requested her to lend them the o, which is a piece 
of iron- wood, about four feet long, and an inch and 
a-half in diameter, with which the natives open tho 
cocoa-nut. She cheerfully complied with their wishes, 
little imagining that she was giving them the instru- 
ment which, in a few moments, was to inflict a fatal 
blow upon tho head of her Inland. Upon receiving 
the o y the men left the house, and went in search of 
their victim ; and the woman having become rather 
suspicious, followed them shortly after, and reached 
the place just in time to see the blow inflicted and 
her husband fall. She rushed forward to give vent 
to her agonized feelings, and take a last embrace ; 
but she was immediately seized, and bound hand and 
foot, while the body of her murdered husband was 
placed in a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, 
and borne from her sight. It appears that they 
were always exceedingly careful to prevent the wife, 
or daughter, or any female relative from touching 
the corpse, for so polluted were females considered, 
that a victim would have been desecrated, by a wo- 
man's touch or breath, to such a degree as to liave 
rendered it unfit for an offering to the gods. While 
the men were carrying their victim to the raarae, he 
recovered from the stunning effect of the blow, and, 
bound as hi was in the cocoa-nut leaf basket, he said 
to his murderers, 4 Friends, I know what you intend 
to do with me — you are about to kill me, and offer 
me as a tabu to your savage godB ; and I also know 
that it is useless for me to beg for mercy, for you 
will not spare my life. You may kill my body ; but 
you cannot hurt my soul ; for I have begun to pray 
to Jesus, the knowledge of whom the missionaries 
have brought to our island : you may kill my body, 
but yon cannot hurt my soul/ Instead of being 
moved to compassion by his affecting address, they 
laidohiifi down upon fchfe ground, placed a stone under 
his head, and with another, beat it to pieces. In this 
state they carried him to their 4 savage gods. 1,1 This 
was the last sacrifice offered to the gods of Tahiti ; for 
soon after Christianity was embraced, and the altars 
of their gods ceased to be stained with human blooiL 
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Tho Polynesians, in their heathen state, luul very | 
peculiar opinions on the subject of a future world. 
The Tahitians believed that there were two places 
for departed spirits. Among the Karotougaus, para- 
dise was a very long house encircled with beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, which never lost their bloom or 
fragrance. The iuinates, enjoying perpetual youth 
and beauty f spent their days in dancing, festivity, 
and merriment. The hell of the Rarotongans con- 
sisted in bciug compelled to crawl round this house, 
witnessing the enjoyment of its inmates without the 
possibility of sharing it. The terms on which any 
one could find on entrance into paradise, as Mr. Wil- 
liams informs us, were these ; ‘‘ In order to secure 
the admission of a departed spirit to future joys, the 
corpse was dressed in the best attire the relatives 
could provide, the head was wreathed witli flowers, 
and other decorations were added. A pig was then 
baked whole, and placed upon the body of the de- 
ceased, surrounded by a pile of vegetable food. 
After this, supposing the departed person to have 
been a son, the father would thus address the corpse ; 

‘ My son, when you were alive I treated you with 
kindness, and when you were taken ill I did my best to 
restore you to health ; and now you are dead, there’s 
your momae o, or property of admission. Go, my 
son, and with that gain an entrance into the palace 
of Tiki,* (the name of the god of this paradise,) ‘ and 
do not come to this world again to disturb and alarm 
us. 1 The whole would then be buried ; and, if they 
received no intimation to the contrary within a few 
days of the interment, the relatives believed that the 
pig and the other food had obtained for him the desir- 
ed admittance. If, however, a cricket was heard on 
the premises, it was considered an ill omen ; and 
they would immediately utter the most dismal bowl- 
ings, and such expressions as the following : — 1 Oh, 
our brother ! his spirit has not entered the paradise ; 
he is suffering from hunger — he is shivering with 
cold! 1 Forthwith the grave would be opened, anti 
the offering repeated. This was generally success- 
ful.” * 

The Maori of New Zealand form a tyanch of the 
Polynesian family, and as they seem to have boen 
preserved uncontaminated by intercourse with other 
nations, we may discover in their superstitions some 
of the primitive notions of the great mass of the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean. They regarded the 
origin of all things as Night and Nothingness, and 
even the older gods themselves were supposed to 
have sprung from Night. Another series of divini- 
ties are gods of light, and occupy the highest and 
most glorious of the ten heavens. The Eta of the 
other districts of Polynesia, v was called At%a in the 
language of New Zealand, and instead of bein£ wor- 
shipped like the Etu, was simply regarded as a 
powerful adversary, skilled in supernatural arts, and 
rendered proof against all ordinary worship. Hence 
arose the charms and incantations which form the 
ohief element in Maori worship. The souls of their 
n. 


departed ancestors wore ranked among the A turn. 
Mr. Hardwick, in his 1 Christ and other Masters, 
describes a very remarkable ceremony observed by 
the Maori, which seems to boar uo very remote ana- 
logy to Christian baptism : 44 Soon after the birth ot 
a child, tho custom was to carry it to the priest, who, 
at tho close of some preliminary forms, recited a long 
list of names belonging to the. ancestors of the child, 
and ended by selecting one of them for it. As he 
pronounced this name he solemnly sprinkled the 
child with a small branch of the fomunu (eoprosma 
lucida) : while in other districts of tho island, where 
a somewhat different rite prevailed, the ceremony 
was always conducted near a running stream in 
which the child, when it received its name, was not 
unfrequently immersed.” 

An institution, which is common to the Maori and 
to all tho Polynesian tribes, is the Taboo, which is ap- 
plied both to sacred things and persons. Among the 
Maori tho head-chief being sacred almost, to divinity, 
his house, his garments, and all that belonged to 
him was Taboo , his spiritual essence having boon 
supposed to be con indicated to everything that ho 
touched. The religion of the Sandwich Islanders, 
before they embraced Christianity, was almost en- 
tirely a Taboo system, that is, a system of religious 
prohibitions, which luul extended itself very widely, 
and been used by their priests and kings to enlarge 
their own power and influence. Temples or i names ex- 
isted in the South Sea Islands, but neifher templ^^r 
altars existed in New Zealand, nor in the Samoas nor 
Navigators Islands. The form of superstition most 
prevalent at the Samoas was the worship of the Etu, 
which consisted of some bird, fish, or reptile, in 
which they supposed that a spirit resided. Reli- 
gious ceremonies were connected with almost every 
event of their lives. They presented their first-fruits 
to their gods, and at the close of the year observed 
a festival as an expression of thanksgiving to tho 
gods, for the mercies of the past year. 

POLYSTAUKION (Gr. jnlua, many, and atauro *, 
a cross), a name given sometimes to the Piiki.onion 
(which see), or cloak wont by the Greek patriarchs. 
It is so called on account of the numerous crosses 
which are embroidered upon it. 

POLYTHEISM. See Iuoi.8, Mythology. 

POMONA, a female deity among the ancient 
Romans who presided over fruit-trees. Her worship 
was under the superintendence of a special priest. 

POM OR VAN?), a sect of dissenters fron* the 
Ru880- Greek Church , who believe that Antichrist 
has already come, is reigning spiritually in the 
church, and destroying its purity, both in doctrine 
and discipline. This vect zealously oppose the in- 
novations of Nikon with regard to the church books, 
and prefer a life of solitude and celibacy. They re- 
baptize those who join them from other sects. 

POMPA, a solemn procession among the ancient 
heathens, on the occasion of a sacred festival, a 
funeral, a triumph, or for any special reasons. 

3* * 
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POMPA CIKCEN.31S, the sacred procession with 
which the Circcnsian Games were introduced. On 
tliis occasion the statues of the gods, placed on 
wooden platforms, were borne upon the shoulders of 
men, and whon very heavy they were drawn along 
upon wheeled carriages. 

POMPAIOI, certain gods among the ancient 
Greeks, who received this name as being conductors 
by the way, but what gods are specially referred to 
is uncertain, unless Mercury he meant, whose office 
it was to conduct souls to Hades, Ori certain days 
called Afopomimb (which see), sacrifices were 
offered to the Poinpaioi. 

POMPS, a term used in the form of solemn re- 
nunciation which preceded baptism in the ancient 
Christian church. The form referred to is given by 
the author of the Ajmtolical Constitutions in these 
words , u I renounce Satan and his works, and hi * pomps, 
and his service, and his angels, and his inventions, and 
all things that belong to him or that are subject to 
him/' By tho pomps of tho devil appear to have 
been meant the shows and games of heathen idolatry. 
And even after idolatry wj^ in a great measure 
destroyed, and tho public games and shows in honour 
of the gods were discontinued, the expression pomps 
was still used in the form of renunciation, to indicate 
the vanity, lewdness, and profaneness, which so ex- 
tensively prevailed. Home have attempted to trace 
this renunciation back to apostolic times, found- 
iiUkft on tho exhortation of Paul to Timothy, “ Lay 
hour on eternal life, whereunto thou art also called, 
and host professed a good profession before many 
Witnesses." Others again are content to derive it 
from ancient tradition. That it existed from a re- 
mote period in the history of the Christian church, 
is admitted on all hands; and such was the import- 
ance attached to this renunciation, that as soon as 
baptisteries were built, a place was assigned peculiarly 
to this service, tho porch or ante-room being set apart 
for this purpose. The catechumens, on entering, were 
placed with their faces to the west, and then com- 
manded to renounce Satan and all his pomps, with 
some gesture and rite expressing indignation, as by 
stretching out their hands, or folding them, or strik- 
ing them together; and sometimes by exsuffiution, 
or spitting at him as if he were present. In this 
ceremony the faces of the catechumens were turned 
towards the west, as being the place of darkness, 
and therefore suitable for the renunciation of him 
who Js the prince of darkness. The form of re- 
nunciation was repeated three times, either because 
there were three things which were renounced in 
their baptism, the devil, his pomps, and the world; 
or to signify the three Persons of the Trinity, by 
whom they were adopted as sons upon renouncing 
Satan; or because it waB usual in cases of civil 
adoption and emancipation of slaves, for the master 
to yield up his right by a triple renunciation. Sec 
Baptism. 

PONdOL, a Hiudu festival in honour of the Sun, 


which is celebrated annually on the ninth of January 
The high -caste Brahmans look upon this as a lucky 
and propitious day, but the Sudras hold it as sacred, 
and visit one another with presents. They boil rice on 
this day witb milk outside the house in some place ex 
posed to the sun's rays, and when that luminary with 
draws, they cry out Pontjol , and repeat it four times. 
The rice thus boiled is regarded as very holy, and 
kept as long as possible. The day after the Pongol, 
the cows and buffaloes are led out early into tlje 
country, having their lu*Ads adorned with crowns and 
cakes. See Sun-wokshif. 

PONT1FEX, a priest among the ancient Romans. 
Considerable doubt exists as to the origin of the 
name, some deriving it from pons , a bridge, and 
fucere , to make, because they were believed to have 
been tho first who built the SubHcian bridge in 
Rome, and hud the duty committed to them of keep- 
ing it in repair; others deriving it from pons, a 
bridge, and facer e, in the Benue of to offer or sacrifice, 
referring to the sacrifices anciently offered on tliu 
Sublician bridge. At the first, institution of the 
pontifices by Nunm, the number was limited to four, 
who were constantly chosen out of tho nobility till 
the year of tho city 454, when five more were added, 
while the Augurs received the same addition. The 
pontifices, like tho augurs, wero formed into a 
college, which Sylla increased by the addition of 
seven ; the first eight being called Pontifices Majors*, 
greater priests, and tho rest Pontifices Minorus, lesser 
priests. At the head of the college was the Ponti- 
fex Maximus (which see). Julius Ciesar added 
one to the tiumbor of Pontifices. Their number 
varied during the empire, but the general number 
was fifteen, and they held their office for life. If 
one of the number died, the members of the college 
elected a successor. This mode of election continued 
until n. c. 104, when the right was transferred by 
law to the people, at least in so far as concerned the 
nomination of the candidate, who was to be elected 
by the college of priests. This lex Domitia , as it 
was called was repealed by Sulla the dictator, and 
the earlier mode of election restored so far, that in 
case of a vacancy the college received the power of 
nominating two candidates, of which the people 
elected one. Mark Antony restored the right of the 
college of Pontifices in its full extent. 

AU matters of religion wliatever were under the 
exclusive superintendence of the college of priests, 
and they were required to regulate everything con- 
nected with the worship of the gods, and to take the 
direction of the priests and their attendants, while 
they themselves were responsible neither to the 
senate ngr the people. 0 The functions and duties 
of th€ pontifices were minutely detailed in the Ponti- 
fical books which had been received from Numa. 
They were not priests of any particular divinity, but 
of the worship of the gods generally, including all re- 
ligious ceremonies public and private. No decision 
of the pontiffs was valid unless it had the sanction 
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i»f three members of the college. The punishment 
which they inflicted upon offenders seldom exceeded 
ii tine, but in the case of incest it could extend to 
capital punishment. 

The pontitices had the honour of wearing the toga 
prastexta, , but they made use only of tlio common 
purple. They wore a cap called the galcrus } which 
was composed pf the skin of the toasts offered in 
sacrifice, and was of a conical shape. The college 
of priests met in the curia regia on the Via Sacra, 
auS adjoining to this building was the house in which 
the chief-priest dwelt. This college of Pontitices 
continued to exist until paganism had given {dace to 
Christianity. Cicero speaks of three individuals 
bearing the title of Pontifices Minores , but in all 
probability they were simply secretaries of the 
pout ideal col lego. 

FONTIFEX MAXIMUS* the head of the col- 
lege of priests among the ancient 1 tomans. From 
the institution of the order by Nuina, the Pontifex 
Maximus was uniformly a patrician until it. c. 
when, for the first time, a plebeian was invested with 
the office. For some time before this change took 
plaee, the election of this high dignitary was intrust- 
ed to the people, but afterwards it was vested in the 
college of priests themselves. The Pontifex Maximus 
presided over the college, and was regarded as the 
head of all the sacerdotal orders of the country. Plu- 
tarch, in speaking of him, says, 44 He is tho interpreter 
of all sacred rites, or rather a superintendent of re- 
ligion, having the care not only of public sacrifices, 
but even of private rites arid offerings, forbidding the 
people to depart from the stated ceremonies, and 
teaching them how to honour and propitiate the 
gods.” His was one of the most honourable offices 
in the commonwealth. It was tho duty of the chief 
pontiff to appoint the vestal virgins and the FUmens. 
He was also required to bo present at every marriage 
which was celebrated by Confarreatio (which 
see). In dignity he was generally on a footing with 
the reigning sovereign, and in the estimation of the 
people he was his superior. Indeed, the pi justly and 
the regal offices were often combined in the same per- 
son. Numa Pompilius, who instituted the order, 
assumed the office, as Plutarch informs us, tfiough 
I ivy alleges, that at that time there were two dificr- 
ent persons bearing the same name, the one fulfilling 
the royal, aud the other the priestly functions. Fes- 
tus defines the office of Pontifex Maximus to to the 
judge and arbiter of divine and human affairs. All the 
emperors, after the example of Julius C*ft&r and Au- 
gustus, were either really or nominally high- priests. 
Constantine, and several of the Christian emperors 
who succeeded him, retained among their otlipr titles 
that of Pontifex Maximus. Qratian was the first 
who declined it, and after the time of Theodosius, 
the emperors ceased to be, and even to call them- 
selves, pontiffs. 

The title of Pontifex Maximus came to bo used in 
the Christian Church at an early period of its his- 


tory. When bishops, instead of being simple pus- 
tors of congregations, were invested with tho autho- 
rity of superintendents of the cleigy of a diocese, 
this imposing title was sometimes bestowed upon 
them. Tcrtullian applies it to tho bishop of Rome 
as it. was applied to all other bishops. 

PONTIFF (Roman). See Pope. 

PONTIFICAL ROOKS, the name given to the 
books which contained a detailed account of the du- 
ties and functions belonging to the jumtiflees or priosts 
of ancient Rome. They are said to have been drawn 
up in the rcigu of Numa Pompilius and to have re* 
coived the sanction of Aliens Martins. These books 
contained the names of the gods, and the various 
regulations for their worship, as well as a detailed 
description of the functions, rights, and privileges of 
the priests. Additions were made to these books in 
course of time by the decrees of the pontiffs. It has 
been alleged that the original laws ami regulations, in 
regard to sacred worship, were communicated orally 
by Numa to the pontiffs, and that lie had buried the 
written books in a stone chest in the Janiculum { 
that they were afterwards found in it. <:. 1H1, and 
given to the city print or, who ordered otto half of 
them to be burnt, and the other half to he carefully 
preserved. There was also a series of documents 
kept by tho Pontifex Maximus at Homo containing 
an account of eclipses, prodigies, and other matters. 
These annals or commentaries as they wore called, 
were written on a white board, which was suspended 
in a conspicuous place in the chief pontiff's house, 
and formed the only historical documents which the 
Romans possessed before the time of Quintus Fa- 
bius Pietor, who lived during the second Punic war, 
and wrote the history of Romo from its foundation 
to his own time. Hence the uncertainty, as Niebuhr 
affirms, of the early period of Homan history. 

PONTIFICAL (Homan), the book of the bishops 
in tho Romish Church. It consists of three parts. 
The first pari, which is devoted to sacred persons, 
treats of tho administration of the sacraments of 
confirmation, and of the sacred orders, the benedic 
tion of abbots and abbesses, the consecration of vir 
gins, and of kings and queen* at coronations, and 
the benediction of soldiers. The second part is de- 
dicated to the consecration of sacred lungs, as ol 
churches, altars, cemeteries, patens, cups, priestly and 
episcopal rotos, crosses, images, sacred vessels, relics, 
bells, arras, and other warlike instruments. The 
third part of the Pontifical treats of sacred occasions, 
as, for example, tho publication of the moveable 
feasts, the expulsion and reconciliation of penitents, 
the preparation of the feast of Coma Domini, the pre- 
paration of the sacred oils, the mode of conducting 
synods, of degrading, suspending, and excommuni- 
cating the various orders of the church, reconciling 
apostates, schismatics or heretics, aud a multitude of 
other ar’fMigements, that bishops may be guided in 
every part of their functions. At what date the 
Pontifical was first commenced we liave not been 
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able to ascertain ; but it seems to liave gradually 
grown up with the advancing progress of the ltomish 
hierarchy. Pope Clement VIII., in a bull dated 
1596, speaks of the incredible anxiety, assiduous and 
uuwearied cure, and daily labour of the most learned 
and skilful, in all liturgical matters with which the 
Pontifical had been prepared , 11 cutting off whatever 
was useless, restoring what was necessary, amending 
errors, and correcting irregularities,” until it had 
reached the stato in which he was enabled to pre- 
sent it to the Roman Church. His Holiness further 
enacts, tliat former Pontificals be suppressed and 
abolished, and his own restored and reformed Ponti- 
fical be used in its stead. Urban VIII., in 1644, is- 
sued a now and revised edition of the Pontifical, 
declaring, that “ iu the course of time it was found 
tliat many errors had crept in, either through the 
ignorance or carelessness of printers, or from other 
causes and so late as 1748 another edition was 
published with alterations and additions. 

PONTIFICALIA, the peculiar badges of a pon- 
tiffs or bishop's office, though the tenn is sometimes 
used to denote any ecclesiastical dress. 

PONTIFICATE, the state or dignity of a pontiff 
>r high-priest ; but more generally used in our day 
to deuoto the roign of a pope. 

PONT US, a personification of the sea among the 
ancient Greeks. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS. See Waldenbians. 

POPA. See. Cni/ritAiuus. 

POPE (The), a title claimed exclusively by the 
bishop of Rome as the supreme earthly head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The name Pope is derived 
from ftapa, father, ns Christian bishops were anciently 
styled. Cyprian, Kpiphanius, and Athanasius, were 
called Paj)(c or Popes. Bingham, in his * Christian 
Antiquities,’ adduces a number of instances to prove 
that every bishop was formerly called Papa or Pope. 
Baronius, a Romish historian, admits that the name 
Papa continued common to all bishops for 850 years, 
till Hildebrand, in a council at Rome hold in the 
year 1073, decreed that there should be but one 
Pope in the whole world. From that period the 
title was exclusively appropriated by the bishop of 
Rome, who is usually addressed as Most Holy Fa- 
ther. 

The mode of electiuu of the bishop of Rome in 
the present day is very different from the practice 
of ancient times. He was not chosen by a general 
syttvd of prelates, or by delegates sent from various 
parts of Christendom; but by the olergy and people 
of Rome. Afterwards the emperors assumed to 
themselves the right o? nomination or election. 
But at the L&teran council, in A. D. 1059, Nicho- 
las II. passed a special law, that the Pope should 
be chosen by the cardinal bishops end priests, with 
the concurrence of the rest of the Roman clergy and 
the Roman people, “ save with the respect due to 
the emperor,” words which have been differently in- 
terpreted at different times. But though the elec- 


tion of the Pope was thus wrested from the emperors* 
a keen contest was afterwards carried on for its 
recovery by the princes of the German States, more 
especially those of Saxony and the bouse of Hohen- 
staufen. These contests, however, uniformly ter- 
minated in favour of the Popes, who, encouraged by 
success, deprived the emperoro of all power of in- 
terference in papal elections. This, bold step was 
taken by Alexander III. in 1179, who decreed that 
the election of the Pope by a college of cardinals 
was valid in itself, without the sanction of the em- 
peror; and similar decrees were passed by Inno- 
cent III. in 1215, and by Innocent IV. in 1254. 
At last the conclave of cardinals, as it exists at the 
present day, was finally established by Gregory X. 
in 1274. 

In the election of a Pope there are three modes 
which are equally canonical. The first is by accla- 
mation, a mode which is said to have been followed 
in the case of the election of St. Fabian in ▲. D. 238 
on whose head a dove descended, and he was there- 
upon elected Pope by acclamation. Gregory VII 
also, is said to have been elected in 1073 in tho same 
manner. The second mode of election is by compro- 
mise , that is, when the cardinals camiot agree, they 
may depute their right of election to one, two, or 
more of thoir number, and the person nominated by 
the deputies is acknowledged as lawful Pope. This 
was the mode followed in the election of Gregory X. 
iu 1271. Tho third and almost invariable mode oi 
election in later times is by scrutiny , which is done 
by means of printed schedules, the blanks of which 
are filled up by each cardinal, with his own name, 
and that of the person for whom he votes. If two- 
thirds of the number of votes are in favour of one 
individual, he is forthwith declared to be duly elected. 
If there be not two-thirds in favour of any one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by Accebsus 
(which see), which is still done by means of printed 
schedules ; but in this case the cardinals can accede 
only to one who was voted for in the preceding scru- 
tiny, and they are not obliged to accede to any one. 
When at length a majority of two-thirds is obtained 
in favour of an individual, the guns of St. Angelo are 
fired to give notice of the election. A formal pro- 
clamation is now read from a balcony above the 
principal entrance to the Quirinal palace. As soon 
as the newly-elected Pope has consented to accept 
the office, he takes a new name in conformity with 
the example of St. Peter, who is alleged by Romish 
writers to have changed his name whan he became 
bishop of Rome, from Simon to Peter. 

„ On the day following the election of the Pope, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, his formal installation 
takfis place. The ceremony is thus described by an 
eye-witness of undoubted credibility, Mr. Thomson 
of Banchory : “ About eleven o'clock the procession 
began to arrive from the Quirinal palace. It was 
immensely long. The cardinals were in their state 
carriages, and each was accompanied by several car 
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riages full of attendants. The senator and governor 
of Home formed part of the train. The Pope was in 
a state coach, drawn by six black horses, and pre- 
ceded by a priest riding on a white mule and bearing 
a large crucifix. The procession went round by the 
back of St. Peter’s, and the Pope went up to the Sis- 
tine chapel, where various ceremonies were performed 
which I did not see. In about half an hour the pro- 
cession entered the centre door of St. Petoi’s. In 
all these processions the lower orders of the clergy 
cotne first, theu bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and 
lastly the Pope. He was borne aloft on his throne, 
carried by twelve bearers, the choir singing JEVcr sa- 
cerdot magma—* Behold the great priest.’ At the 
chapel of the Santissiino he stopped and adored the 
host. He was then borne forward to the high altar, 
and, passing by the north side of it, alighted in a 
space enclosed for the use of the Pope and cardinals 
on the east side. He walked up to the altar, prayed 
at the foot of it, ascended the steps, and seated him- 
self on the middle of the altar, on the very spot 
where the ciborium or pyx, containing -the host, 
usually stands. The cardinals in succession went 
through the ceremony of adoration ; this ceremony 
is performed three times : first, beforo quitting the 
conclave ; secondly, in the Sistine chapel, before the 
procession came into St. Peter's ; and now lor the 
third time. Each cardinal prostrated himself beforo 
the Pope, then kissed his toe, or rather his slippor, 
next kissed his hand, which was not bare, but cov- 
ered by the cape of his robes ; and, lastly, the Pope 
embraced each twice, and when all had gone through 
*his ceremony, the Pope rose and bestowed his 
olessingon the people present, and retired in a sedan 
chair, on the back of which there is embroidered in 
gold a dove, to represent the Holy Spirit.” 

On the Sunday after his installation, his Holiness 
is crowned and celebrates his first mass. This scene 
is represented os gorgeous and imposing in the ex- 
treme, and as the splendid procession passes "into 
St, Peter’s, and advances towards the high altar, a 
small quantity of flax is three times k’ndlgd by an 
attendant who precedes the pontiff, while a master 
of ceremonies each time exclaims in Lftin, “ Holy 
Father, thus passes the glory of the world thus 
reminding the newly-elected Pope of the transitory 
nature of all earthly things. The altar at which he 
is for the first time to perform mass as supreme pon- 
tiff is decorated with great magnificence, and all the 
vessel* ere either of solid gold, or of silver-gilt richly 
oroiux.jtcd with precious stone** After part of the 
mass has been perftjrmed,ihe oldest cardtaal-descon 
invest* him with the pontifical mantle, pinning it 
with Arse jeU pftt*4*e$ adorned by an gmenUd 
set with ht3ittt% in memSy *&* ***** 
wherewith onrSaviour wei nailed to the cta». In 
p-fonaing the offic taring smdAestie 

sddressmtAl^lwA^ worth, “Receive the holy 
mantle, the pi pniMhnf the pontifical office, to the 
nmm of Almighty God, iwd of the most glorious 


V irgin Mary his mother, and of tlm blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Roman Church.” 
After his Holiness has concluded the service of the 
mass and taken the communion, not drinking the 
wine, however, immediately from the chalice, but 
through a silver pipe, the ceremony of coronation 
commences. The Pope is carried, with a view to this 
ceremony, to the external balcony above the centre 
door of St. Peter, the choir singing, “a golden crown 
upon hip load.” As soon as he lias taken his seat 
upon a tin one prcq>ared for the purpose, on appro- 
priate prajer is 1 ceiled over him. The second 
cardinal-deacon theu takes off the Pope’s mitre, and 
the oldest cardinal deacon places the triple crown 
upon his head, addressing him in these words, " Re- 
eci\e the tiAra adorned with three crowns, and know 
that thou art the father of princes and kings, the 
governor of the wot Id, on earth \icar of our Saviour 
•Jesus Christ, to whom is honour and glory for over 
and ever. Amen.” The Pope then pronounces the 
following benediction: “May the holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, in whoso power and authority we 
confide, intercede tor us with the Lord, By the 
prayers and nun its of the blessed Mary, always a 
V u gin, of the blessed Michael the archangel, of the 
blessed John the Baptist, and the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, and all the saints, may Almighty 
God have mercy upon you, and may Jesus Christ, 
having remitted all your sins, lead you to life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 

“ May the Almighty and merciful Loid grant you 
indulgence, absolution, and remission of all your sins, 
spaco for true and fiuitful repentance, a heart always 
penitent, and amendment of hie, the grace and con- 
solation of the Holy Spurt, and final perseverance in 
good works.” 

Then rising and making the tuple sign of the 
cross, he bcstowN the usual blessing — -« And may 
the blessing of Almighty God the Father, the Soil, 
and the Holy Spirit, drscend upon and abide with 
you for ever. Amen.” Another ceremony is 
afterwards performed, that of presenting the Pope 
with two keys, one of gold and the other of 
silt or. 

The origin and gradual progress of the power of 
the popes, both as spiritual and temporal rulers, bos 
been already fully considered under the article 
Papacy. The formal establishment of the suprem- 
acy of the Pope may be dated from a. d. 600 , when 
the Bishop of Rome assumed the title of Universal 
Bishop and supreme head of the church. This title 
was ratified by Piiocas the Greek Emperor, who 
issued ao edict, revoking the decree of the council 
of Constantinople a. d. 588, which entailed the title of 
Universal Bishop on the prelates of Coikstantinople, 
and tiansCetring it from them to Boniface and Ida 
successors. The Bishop of Rome was now de- 
clared the head of the whole Catholic church. Tim 
spiritual supremacy of th/e Pope led to the accession 
of temporal power. This w im accomplished In the 
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eighth century, by the real or pretended grant* of 
Pepin and Charlemagne. 

In the view of Hoinan Catholics, the following 
prerogatives belong to the Pope. 11 (1.) That the 
Pope alone lias power to call or convene general 
councils. (2.) That he only, in person or by bis 
legates, can preside in and moderate general 
councils. (.‘J.) That lie alone can confirm the de- 
crees of a general council. (4.) That the will of 
the Pope, declared by way of precept or proclama- 
tion, concerning the sanction, abrogation, or dis- 
pensation of laws, is of sovereign authority in the 
universal church. (5.) That the Pope is the foun- 
tain of all jurisdiction, and all other bishops, pre- 
lates, and clergy, derive their authority from his 
mandate or commission, and act as his deputies or 
commissioners. (fi.) That the Pope has universal 
jurisdiction over the clergy, demanding submission 
and obedience from them, requiring all cases of 
weight to be referred to him, citing them to his bar, 
examining and deciding their causes, &c. (7.) That 

the Pope, by virtue of the foregoing prerogatives, 
has tho choice or election of blimps and pastors, 
the confirmation of elections, the ordination or con- 
secration of tho persons to office, by which their 
character or authority is recognised, and the jurisdic- 
tion under which they discharge their eevoral duties, 
(ft.) That it belongs to the Pope to censure, suspend, 
or depose bishops or pastors. (D.) That the bishop 
of Home can restore censured, suspended, or deposed 
prelates. (10.) That he possesses the right of re- 
ceiving appeals from all inferior judicatories, for the 
final determination of causes. (11.) That the Pope 
cannot ho cal It'd to an account, judged, or deposed. 
(12.) That ho can decide controversies in faith, morals, 
and discipline. (Id.) That he is above a council. 
(14.) That he is infallible. (15.) That he has 
supreme power over civil magistratos, kingdoms, 
and states, both in temporal and spiritual matters, 
by divine right. ( 1 6.) That the Pope is lawfully a 
temporal or civil prince." far have the popes 
sometimes asserted their authority to reach, that 
Gregory VI 1. maintained that ho was rightful 
sovereign of the whole universe, as well in civil as 
in spiritual concerns. It is only rigid to state that 
the Gallican church, and all who are opposed to 
Ultramontane principles, deny the personal in- 
fallibility of the Pope, ami believe that he may fall 
into heresy and be lawfully deposed. 

Ifcrery Romish priest, at his ordination, declares on 
oath his adherence to and belief in the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., in the eleventh article of which these 
words occur, “ 1 promise and swear true obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ." The 
l)ouay Catechism teaches generally in regard to the 
whole of mankind, *' He who is not in due connexion 
aiul subordination to the Pope and general councils, 
must needs be dead, and cannot be accounted a 
member of the church." The theory of the Pope | 


then, as held by the Roman Catholic church, may he 
expressed in the words of Benedict XIV.: u The 
Pope is the head of all heads, and the prince moder- 
ator and pastor of the whole Church of Christ which 
is under heaven." 

POPERY. Bee Papacy, and Bomb (Church 
of). 

POPLICANI, a name sometimes applied to tht 
At.bigenses (which sot*), in the twelfth century. 

POPOVSI1CI11NS, one of the two great branches 
into which the lbitkolniks, or dissenters from the 
Uiuho- G reek Church , are divided. They are dis- 
tinguished from the other branch by haying priests, 
and admitting the national priests that apostatize to 
them to officiate still as priests without re-orditia- 
tion. Dr. Pinkerton enumerates five sects compre- 
hended under this one branch of dissenters, who 
differ from each other on minor points, but par- 
ticularly on outward ceremonies. The five sects re- 
ferred to are the. SkirobreM or Old Coreuioulalists; 
the DiaconoftscJiim ; the Peremayanoflschins ; the 
Ejtr/a noftxch inn ; and the Tncla maboltsi. 

POPULONTA, a surname of Juno among the 
ancient Romans, as being the protectress of the 
whole Roman people. 

PORCH. See Propyljsum. 

POU PHY RIANS, a reproachful name which wan 
ordered by Constantine the Great to be given to tho 
Am a ns (which see), as being, like Porphyry, 
enemies to Christianity. 

PORKETANI, the followers of Gilbert de la 
Porrde, bishop of Poictiers, a metaphysical divine of 
tho twelfth century, who attempted to distinguish 
the divine essence from the Deity, and the properties 
of the three Divine persons from the persons them- 
selves, not in reality but by abstraction. In con- 
sequence of these distinctions he denied the incarna- 
tion of the Divine nature. Gilbert was accused by 
two of his clergy of teaching blasphemy, and at their 
instigation St. Bernard brought the matter before 
Eugene III., the pontiff, who was then in France. 
The casta was discussed, first in the council of Paris 
in A. i). 1147, and then in the couucil of Rheims, 
which was lield in the following year. To put an 
end to the contest, Gilbert yielded his own judgment 
to that of the council and the Pope. 

PORTERS OF THE TEMPLE, officers fre- 
quently mentioned in tJie Old Testament Scriptures, 
as keeping thfc gates of the Jewish temple* and 
liaving charge of the treasure and offerings. These 
men were Xmtes, to whose care the different gates 
were appointed by lot* Their business was to open 
and shut the gates, to watch by day that no strangers, 
or eiugnmunicated, or unclean parsons should enter 
the*holy oourt, and also to keep .guard by night 
about the temple and its courts. Hence we find in 
Psalm cxxxiv. those exhorted to praise God, “ who 
by night stand in the house of die Lord." The 
porters of the temple are said to have been twenty- 
four in number, among whom were three priests. 
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According to Maimonidea, they were presided over 
by an officer, who received the name of “ the man of 
the mountain of the house,” whose duty it was to 
see that all were at their posts. See Temple 
(Jewish). j 

PORTESSE, a breviary, a portable book of 
prayers. 

PORTIO CONGRUA, the name given in tho 
canon law to the suitable salary which was anciently 
allotted to the priest or minister of a parish. 

PORT ROYALISTS. See Jansenists. 

FORTUMNAL1A, a festival celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in honour of Porttunnm , the 
god of liarbours. It was kept on the 17th day before 
the Kalends of September. 

FORTUM XUS (from Lat., portus, a harbour), tho 
deity supposed among the ancient Romans to pre- 
side over harbours. A temple was erected in honour 
of him at the port of the Tiber, and ho was usually 
invoked by those who undertook voyages. 

POSEIDON, the god who was considered among 
the ancient Greeks as presiding over the sea. fie 
was the sou of C hr on os and Rhea, awl had his palace 
at the bottom of the sea, where the monsters of the 
deep play around his dwelling. This deity was be- 
lieved to l)e the author of storms, and to shake the 
earth with his trident or three-pronged spear. His 
wife was Amphitritc. Herodotus affirms that the 
Greeks derived the worship of Poseidon from Libya, 
but from whatever quarter it was received, it spread 
over all Greece and Southern Italy. It prevailed 
more especially in the Peloponnesus. The usual 
sacrifices offered to this god were black and white 
bulU, and also wild boars and rams. At Corinth 
horse and chariot-races were held in his honour. 
The Panionia, or festival of all the lonians, was 
celebrated also in honour of Poseidon . The Romans 
identified him with their own sea-god Ntptune. 

POSEIDONIA, a festival celebrated annually 
among the ancient Greeks in honour o( Poseidon. 

It was kept chiefly in the island of Aigina. 

POSITIVISTS, a name applied to these who 
follow the philosophical system of M. Auguste 
Comte,— a system which applies both t?> scientific 
and religious truth. This bold infidel thinker pub- 
lished, 1830-1842, a large work entitled, “ Count de 
Philosophic Positive,” which resolves all science 
into a series of palpable facts or phenomena, said to 
occur in a chain of necessary development, and to 
need no dogma of a Divine Providence to account 
for them. The investigation of nature by man, ac- 
cording to M. Comte, is limited simply to phenomena 
and their laws* and eveiy attempt to introduce even 
the slightest reference to a First Cause, oply be- 
trays the weakness of the button mind, and relink* 
its improvement. He lays down as the grand 
thought which lies at the foundation of his system, 
that there are hut three phases of intellectual de- 
velopment for the individual as well as for the mass, 

' the theological or supernatural, the metaphysi- 


cal And the positive. “ In the supernatural phase," 
says Mr. Lewes, in his exposition of the system 
44 the mind seeks causes; it aspires to know the 
essences of things, and the how and why of thuit 
operation. It regards all effects as the productions 
of supernatural agents. Unusual phenomena are 
interpreted as the signs of the pleasure or displeasure 
of some god. In the metaphysical pltase, a modifica- 
tion takes place; the supernatural agents are set 
aside for abstract forces or entities supposed to in- 
here in various substances, and capable of engender- 
ing phenomena. In tho positive phase the mind, 
convinced of tho futility of all inquiry into causes 
and essences, restricts itself to the observation and 
classification of phenomena, and to the discovery of 
the invariable relations of succession and similitude 
which things bear to each other: in a word, to tho 
discovery of tho laws of phenomena.” 

The highest stage of human perfection, then, M, 
Comte and his followers allege, is to throw aside all 
reference to a Divine cause, ora supernatural power, 
and to coniine our attention to mere natural causes 
and mechanical laws. This is to he the uew faith 
which, if we are to be.li««ve the advocates of this 
Universal Religion, will supersede all other faiths. 
44 What Europe* wants/ 1 says Mr. Lewes, “is a doc- 
trine which will embrace the whole system of our 
conceptions, which will satisfactorily answer tho 
questions of science, life, ami religion ; teaching us 
our relations to the world, to duly, and to God. A 
mere glance at the present state of Europe will de- 
tect the want of unity, caused by the absence of any 
one doctrine general enough to embrace the variety 
of questions, and positive enough to carry with it 
irresistible com iction. This lust reservation is made 
because Catholicism has the requisite generality, but 
fails in convincing Protestants. The existence of 
sects is enough to prove, if proof were needed, 
that none of the religions are competent to their 
mission of binding together nil men under one faith. 
As with religion, so with philosophy : no one doc- 
trine is universal ; there are almost as many philoso- 
phies an philosophers. The dogmas of Germany are 
laughed at in England ami Scotland; the psycho- 
logy of Scotland is scorned in Germany, and neglect- 
ed in England. Resides these sectarian divisions, 
we sec religion ami philosophy more or Jess avowed 
ly opposed to each other. 

4< This, then, is the fact with respect to general 
doctrines: — Religions are opposed to religions, phi- 
losophies are opposed to philosophies; while reli- 
gion and philosophy are essentially opposed to each 
other.” 

Religion, as defined by Comte, is not this or that 
form of creed, bat the harmony proper to human ex- 
istence, individual and collective, gathering into its 
bosom all the tendencies of our nature, active, af- 
fectionate, and intelligent. The Positive Religion 
claims to have a superiority over all other reli 
gions, in being a reli^on of demonstration, its 
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belief Is founded on llio demonstrative truths of fit only for vulgar fanaticism. Their system of Pro- 
Positive Science, and thus wo are furnished, it is vidence would be profaned by the intrusion of the 
thought, with a solid basis for religion, in precise Almighty. Man is to effect an apotheosis for him- 
and coherent views of physical phenomena. Wc are self, by the hopeful process of exhausting his eor- 
all of us subject to certain physical influences, che- ruption. And should it take a long series of ages, 
mical, astronomical, vital laws. But we are still vices, and woes, to reach this glorious attainment, 
further acted upon by numberless social conditions patience may sustain itself the while by the thought 
arising from the connection of individuals and their that when it is realized, it will be burdened with no 
dependence upon the great collective mass which con- duty of religious gratitude. No time is too long to 
stitutes humanity. Humanity, or the collective life, wait, no cost too deep to incur, for the triumph of 
is with Comte the Supreme Being, the only one we proving that we have no need of a Divinity, regard- 
can know, and therefore, the only one wo can wor- cd as possessing that one attribute which makes it 
ship. Religion is thus limited to the relations in delightful to acknowledge such a Being, the benevo- 
whicli wc stand towards one another and towards hit lence that would make us happy. But even if this 
manity, without reference to the Divine Being, in noble self sufficiency cannot he realized, tho indt- 

whom 41 wc live, and move, and have our being.” pendencc of spirit which has laboured for it must not 

The origin of Die Development theory, of which sink at last into piety. This afflicted world, ‘this 
Positivism is the consummation, is probably to be poor terrestrial citadel of man,’ is to lock its gates, 
traced to the speculations of tho late Sir William and keep its miseries, rather than admit the degrada- 
Horschell, on the nebulous matter diffused through- tion of receiving help from God.” 

I out space. Grounding his theory on these observa- POSSESSION (Demoniacal). ScoDemonian- 
tions, La Place suggested a hypothetical ex plana- ists. 

tion of the way in which the production of tho POSTILS, a name anciently used to denote ser- 
planets and their satellites might be accounted for. mons or homilies. 

This hypothesis of La Place has been attempted to POST-MILLKNNIALISTS, the name applied to 
be voriC'Kl by M. Comto. A still bolder flight has tho large body of Christians belonging to all deno- 
beon taken liy the anonymous author of the 4 Vcsti- urinations, who believe that the second coming o( 
ges of the Natural History of Creation, 1 who endoa- Christ will not precede, as the Fre-MillennutlkU 
vours to account for the origin botli of huiih and of allege, but follow after the Millennium. See Mil 
solar systems, by the agency of natural laws ; and LENAUIANS. 

for the origin of organic beings, by a system of pro- POSTVORTA, a surname of the Roman goddess 
| gressivo organization, or by a change or transmuta- Garment # , indicating her knowledge of the past, just 
1 tion of species resulting from the agency of natural as Antevorta denotes her knowledge of the future, 
causes. Thus natural law is substituted in this POTHOS, a person idea tion among the ancient 
theory for supernatural interposition both in provi- Greeks of love or desire, and usually regarded as a 
donee and creation ; and God is effectually excluded companion of Aphrodite. 

from all real, active, and direct connection with his POTITII, one of the most distinguished families 
works. among the ancient Romans, who are said to have 

The theory of Development, however, was not received Hercules when lie came into Italy, and 
limited to the field of the material creation ; it has treated him hospitably on the veiy spot where Rome 
been carried by M. Comte into tho wide field of was afterwards built. They were in return invested 
morals and religion. The mind of man is gradually with the honour of being in all future time the here- 
developed, passing through the three progressive ditary priests of the god. They continued, accord- 
stages to which we have already adverted. In his ingly, to elijoy this privilege until B. C. 312, when 
religious history, also, the human being is subject to they sold their knowledge of the sacred rites for 
a law of development, commencing with Fetishism, 50,000 pounds of copper. For this remuneration 
thence passing to Polytheism, afterwards to Mono - they instructed public slaves in the worship of Her- 
theism, and terminating at length in Positmsm , which cules ; on which the deity was so enraged, that the 
is nothing short of absolute and universal Atheism, whole family <tf the Potitii perished within thirty 
inaemuch as it professes to be exclusively a science days. 

of facts and their laws, and refuses all reference to POVERTY (Voluntary), one of the three 
causes efficient or fiual. 44 Is it not strange,” says evangelical counsels or vows of a monk in the Ro- 
Jolin Foster, 44 to observe how carefully some philo- mish Church. To a certain extent this obligation 
gophers, who deplore the condition of the world, and was reqpgnixod even frpna the first origin of Monastic 
■ profess to expect its melioration, keep their specula- ettnf; but it was enforced with far greater strictness 
tions clear of every idea of Divine interposition ? Nr than before by the two great Mendicant Orders, the 
builders of houses or cities were ever more atteutfv 4 Franciscans and Dominicans, which took their rise 
: to guard against the access of flood or fire. If He in the beginning of the thirteenth centuiy ; one of 
i should but touch their prospective theories of im- the fundamental rules of these orders being that their 
1 provement, they would renounce them, as defiled and members must possess no property, but be wholly 
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dependent on elms for their support. Until the rise 
of the Mendicants, the individual members of the 
various monastic orders were held bound to deny 
themselves the enjoyment of personal projMjrty, but 
the community to which they belonged might possess 
ample revenues. Even the Dominicans, though uu 
der a strict vow of poverty, allowed their convents 
to ei\joy in common small rents in money. But St. 
Francis prohibited his monks from possessing either 
an individual or a collective revenue, and enforced a 
vofr of absolute poverty. When asked winch of all 
the virtues he thought was the most agreeable to 
God, he replied, “ Poverty is the way to salvation, the 
uurse of humility And the root of perfection. Its 
fruits are hidden, but they multiply themselves in 
ways that are infinite." In accordance with this 
view of the importance ami value of poverty, the 
Pmticiscau monks for a time adhered strictly to the 
rule of their founder, but ere long a division broke 
out among them as to the precise interpretation of 
the rule, aud in consequence a relaxation of its strict- 
ness was made first by Gregory IX. in 1231, and 
then by Innocent IV. in 1245. About a century 
afterwards a dispute arose between the Franciscans 
and Dominicans in regard to the poverty of Christ 
and his apostles; the Franciscans alleging that they 
possessed neither private property nor a common 
treasure, while the Dominicans asserted the contrary 
apiuion. The Pope decided in favour of the fol- 
lowers of Dominic, and many of the Franciscans, 
still adhering to their opinions, were committed to 
the Homes. 

The vow of poverty is regarded by the Romish 
Church as an obligation resting upon all who enter 
upon a monastic life, and the regulations on this 
point are of the strictest kind, as may be seeu from the 
following quotations from a Romish writer: ^ Regu- 
lars of either sex canuot in anything, either by 
licence, or by dispensation of the superior, have any 
private property. Nay, such a licence, though it 
may be obtained from the generals or the orders 
themselves, who profess tliat they can coycede it, 
cannot excuse the monks or nuns from the fault and 
sin imposed by the council of Trent.” * A regular 
who is found in the article of death to have any 
wealth, ought to have it buried with him in the earth 
without the monastery, in a dunghill, as a sign of his 
perdition and eternal damnation, because he died in 
mortal sin." “ No regulars, whether superiors or in- 
feriors, can make a will; and the reason is, that on 
account of the vows of obedience and poverty, they 
deprive themselves of all liberty and property, so 
that they can no more liave any power to choose or 
refuse, {nee velk, nee nolle), by which they could dis- 
pose of it." “ Nay, it is not permitted to pfofessed 
regulars to modify, by way of declaration, the testa- 
mat that was made by them before their pro- 
fession." 

The Faquirs and Dervishes of Mohammedan 
countries are under a vow of poverty, aud go about 
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asking alma iu the name of God, being wholly de- 
pendent for their support upon the charity of the 
faithful. The Mohammedan inouks trace their 
origin to the first year of tlie Hegira; and it is said 
that there are no fewer than thirty -two different 
orders existing in the Turkish empire, all of them . 
grounding their preference of the ascetic life upon a 
saying of Mohammed, 4 ‘ poverty is my glory." The 
monks of the East, particularly those of Budlia, are 
not allowed to partake of a single morsel of food not 
received by thorn in alms, unless it be water or some 
substance used for the purpose of cleaning the teeth, 
lienee the Budhist monk is seen daily carrying lib 
alms bowl from house to house in the village near 
which ho may happen to reside. The Ayi/tiat of the 
ancient Greeks were mendicant priests of CyMe, and \ 
their origin is supposed to have been eastern. The j 
same priests among the Homans went their daily ; 
rounds to receive alms with the mat rum in their hands, j 1 
The institutes of Manu lay down explicit rules for the | 
Brahman mendicant : 14 Every day must a Brahman j 
student receive his food by begging, with due care, j 
from the houses of persons renowned for discharging ! 
their duties, if none of those houses can be found, 
let him go begging through the whole district round 
the village, keeping his organs in subjection, aud re- 
maining silent ; but lot him turn away from such am 
have committed any deadly sin. . . . Let the 

student persist constantly in such begging, but let 
him not cat the food of one person only ; the sub 
sistence of a student by begging is held equal to 
fasting in religious merit. . . . This duty of the 

wise is ordained for a Brahman only ; but no such 
act is appointed for a warrior or a merchant.” In 
the same sacred book the householder is enjoined to 
make gifts according to his ability to the religious 
mendicant, whatever may be Ids opinions. 

POYA, the day on which the moon change*, 
which is held sacred Among the Budhists. They 
reckoned four prfya days in each month. I. The 
day of the new moon. 2. The eighth day from the 
iimu of the new moon. 3. The day of the full moon. 

4. The eighth day from the time of the full moult, 
it is said by Professor 11. Wilson, that the days of 
the full And new moon are sacred with ail sects of 
the Hindus; but according to the institutes of Manu, 
the sacred books are not to be read upon those days. 

./ FILE -ADAMITES, a Christian sect which 
originated in the seventeenth century, having been 
founded by Isaac la Fey re re, who published two 
small treatises in 1655, the chief object of whidTwai 
to show that Moses has not recorded the origin ot 
the human race, but only of the Jewish nation; and 
tliat other nations of men inhabited our world long 
before Adam. Fey re re was at first successful in 
gaining a considerable numtar of followers, but the 
progress of his opinions was soon checked by the 
publication of an able refutation of them, from the 
pen of M, Desmarets, professor of theology at 
Groningen. At length the author of the Fn* 
ft w 
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j Adamite hereby wu* seized and imprisoned at Brus- 
! sets, when, to nave his life, he renounced the reformed 
I opinions And betaine a Roman Catholic, at the Bame 
j time retracting his Prat- Adamite views. The fol- 
; lowing i'm the train of argument by which this singu- 
! lar IirirMy was supported: “The apostle says, ‘tiin 
< was in the world till the law; 1 meaning the law 
; given to Adam. But sin, it is evident, was not im- 
i puled, though it might have been committed before 
liia time; for ‘sin is not imputed where there is no 
' law. 1 2. The nation of the Jews began at Adam, 

, who in called their father, or founder; God is also 
I their Father originally, and in an especial sense; 
jl these he called Adamites; hut the GentilcB are only 
; adopted children, as being Pmv Adamites. 3. Men, 

! - in the plural number, are said to have been created 
! at first. (Gen, i. 26, 27.) — * Let them have domin 
; ion, — male and female created he them;’ which is 
j before the formation of Adam and Eve is distinctly 
| stated; (Gen. ii. 7, IB. Ac.), whereas Adam is intro- 
! duccd in the second chapter ah the workmanship of 
! God’s own hands, and as created apart from other men. 
i j 4. Cain, having killed his brother, was afraid of be- 
, ing killed himself. By whom? He married: yet 
what wife could ho get ? He built a town : what 
workmen did lie employ ? The answer to all these 
questions they give in one word, Pr®- Adamites. 
6. The deluge only overflowed the country inhabited 
by Adam's posterity, to punish them for joining in 
marriage with the Prro- Adamites, as they suppose, 
and following their evil courses. 6. The progress 
and improvements in arts, sciences, &c. could not, 
| they think, have made such advances towards per* 
I foction, as it is represented they did between Adam 
j | and Moses, unless they had been cultivated before. 

| i Lastly, The histories of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 

! and Chinese, whose chronology, as said to be found' 
j ; ed on astronomical calculations, is supposed infallibly 

I . to demonstrate the existence of men before Adam.” 

! PILECO (Lat., a herald), a name sometimes 
; applied in the ancient Christian church to the 
• Deacon, from the circumstance that ho dictated to 
1 the people the usual forms of prayer in which they 
: were to join, And acted as their director and guide in 
| all the other parts of Divine service, 
jl PRiEFICAS, mourning women who were hired 
! 1 by the ancient Romans to attend funerals, in order 
j , to lament and sing the praises of the deceased, 
ji PRAEMUNIRE, a writ in law which receives 
! • (ts 0 name from its commencing words praemunire 
j facia*, and is chiefly known from the use made 
i of it in the statute of 28 Henry VIII., which enacts 
! that if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the per- 
I \ son nominated to a vacant bishopric, or if any arcb- 
j ! bishop or bishop reftise to confirm or consecrate him, 

. j they shall incur the penalties of the statutes of prae- 
munire These penalties are as follows : From the 
1 : moment of conviction, the defendant is out of the 

J , king’s protection ; his body remains in prison dur- 
! ■ * n g the king’s pleasure, and all his goods, real or 


personal, arc forfeited to the crown : he can bring 
no action nor recover damages for the most atrocious 
injuries, and no man can safely give him comfort, 
aid, or relief. 

PRjENESTINA, a surname of the Roman god- 
dess Fortuna, from having been worshipped at 
Prsenesie. 

PRASPOSITIJ3. It wag a custom in Spain in 
the time of the Gothic kings, about the end of the 
fifth century, for parents to dedicate their children 
at a very early age to the service of the church; in 
which case they were taken into the bishop’s family 
and educated under him by a presbyter whom the 
bishop deputed for that purpose, and set over them 
by the name of prurpontu*, or superintendent, his 
chief business being to inspect their behaviour, and 
instruct them in the rules and discipline of the 
church. The name jn'ccpomtu* was sometimes given 
to the bishop, as being superintendent or overseer of 
his charge, and in the same way, also, it was occasion- 
ally applied to presbyters. Augustine gave one of 
bis clergy the title of Prajmeitu* Vomue, whose 
office it was to take charge of the revenues of the 
church. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, the decision of an 
assembly of divines convened at Bourges by Charles j 
VII., king of France, which secured special privi* j 
leges to the Gamjc an Church (which see). 

PRAISE. See Music (Sacked). 

PRAKRIT1, Nature in the system of Hindu cos 
mogony, being the primeval female on whom, in con- 
junction with Inrush, the primeval male, was de- 
volved the task of giving existence to the celebrated 
Mundane Egg. Prakriti, then, is the divine energy 
of Brahm separated from his essence. 

PRAN NATHIS, a sect among the Hindus, which 
was originated by Fran Nath, who, being versed in 
Mohammedan as well as Hindu learning, endeavoured 
to reconcile the two religions. With this view he 
composed a work called the Mahitdriyal, in which 
texts from the Koran and the Vedas are brought to- 
gether, 4 aml shown not to be essentially different 
from each other. Bundelkund is the chief seat of j 
the sect, and in Funna they have a building, in one 
apartment of which, on a table covered with gold 
cloth, lies the volume of the founder. M As a teat of 
the disciple’s consent,” says Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, “ to the real identity of the essence of tlte 
Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the ceremony of 
initiation, consists of eating in the society of mem- 
bers of both communions : with this exception, and 
the admission of the general principle, it does not 
appear that the two classes confound their civil or 
even religious distinctions : they continue to observe 
the practices end rituLl of their forefathers, whether 
Mussulman or Hindu, and the union, beyond that ot 
community of eating, is no more than any rational 
individual of either sect is fully prepared for, or the 
admission, that the God of boili, and of all religions 
is onu and the same ” 
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PRANZIMA3, destiny among the ancient Lithua- 
nians, which, according to immutable laws, direct* 
the gods, nature, and men, and whose power knows 
no limits. 

PRAXEANS. See Monakchians. 

PR AX 1 DICE, a surname of Perscphme among 
the Orphic poets, but. at a later period »he was ac- 
counted a goddess who was concerned in the distri- 
bution of justice to the human family. 'Flic daugh- 
ter* of Ogyges received the name of Prtur.idu'n a, and 
w£re worshipped under the figure of heads, the only 
sacrifices offered to them being the heads of animals. 

PRAYER, a sacred exercise which is thus accu 
rately defined in the Larger Catechism of the West 
minster Assembly : “ Prayer is an ottering up of our 
desires unto God in the name of Christ by the help 
of his Spirit ; with confession of our sins, and thank- 
ful acknowledgment of his mercies." Prayer may 
Ite considered as a duty which naturally arise* nut 
of the relution existing between the creature and 
! die Creator. It is simply an acknowledgment of 
i entire dependence upon the Almighty Disposer of 
all events. Hence even in heathen religion* it is 
regarded as an obligation resting upon every man to 
offer prayer* and supplication* to the gods; ami in 
die writings of Greek and Homan authors passages 
on the subject of devotion are. frequently to be met 
with of great excellence and beauty. Hut in no re- 
ligion does prayer occupy a more prominent place 
than in that of the Hi hie. Throughout both the Old 
and New Testaments it is set forward as a duty of 
paramount, of essential importance. Prayer is view- 
ed, indeed, by the Christian as at once a duty, a privi- 
lege, a pleasure, and a benefit; and no surer proof 
can any man give that he has not yet become a 
Christian than his habitual omission or careless 
performance of this solemn duty. And how docs 
the Lord himself prove to Ananias the reality of the 
conversion of Saul, but by this indication, “ Behold lie 
prayeth." The first act of spiritual life is *he prayer 
of faith, “ O Lord, f beseech thee, deliver my soul.” 
Prayer i* well described as an “offering pp of the 
desires of the heart," and it is not until a man has 
had spiritual desires implanted within lam, that he 
will really pray. He may have often bowed the 
knee, he may have honoured God with his lips, hut 
he hits hitherto been far from God. And, accord 
iiiidy, the Redeemer draws an important distinction 
between true, acceptable prayer atyl the prayer of 
the hypocrite, which, as coming from a wicked heart, 
is an abomination in the eight of God. “ Be not,” 
aays He, “ as the hypocrites are, for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They haw* their rewatfl."# An 
exercise of this kind is destitute of that which 
is the essential peculiarity of prayer, and, indeed, 
of a& the operations of the Christian life— an ex- 
elusive dealing with God. The hypocrite and the 
formalist love to perform their religious duties in the 


most public places and in the most open manner j 
because they have no higher aim than to be seen 01 j 
men. When the believer prays he stands afar off. ' 
a> it were, from men, his eyes are towards heaven ; 
Ami how is his heart engaged at that interesting mo- 
ment ? lie feels his entire, his absolute dependence i 
upon God ; his desires are towards Him ; his high- 
est delight is in His presence, he is pouring out his 
heart before Him. The hypocrite desires the pro* 
atmen of man, that he inky exhibit before him the 
apparent fervency of his devotions, but the Chris 
tiun loves to lie alone with his God. And onr Lord, 
to ex pm** the folly of the hypocrite’s conduct, uses 
these emphatic words, “ Verily l say unto you, they ! 
have their rowaid." The Lord gives them theii 
hearts' desire, but He gives it in wrath. I 

A very erroneous notion connected with the sub- * 
.feet of prayer has been found to prevail among un- j j 
enlightened nations in all ages of the world, the .! 
notion, namely, that prayer is in itself meritorious in i 
(lie sight of God. This erroneous idea was strongly \ 
rebuked by our Lord in his sermon on the Mount, j 
Thus, Mattli. vi. 7, 8. “ Hut when ve pray, use not j 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they think \ 
that they shall ho heard for their much speaking. 

He not yo therefore like unto them ; for your father j 
knoweth what things ye have need of before yo ask j 
him." Wu find a remarkable example of the prac- 
tice here referred to in 1 Kings xviii. 25—211, “And 
Elijah said unto the prophets of Huai, Choose yon 
one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first ; for ye 
are many; and call on the name of your gods, hut 
put no fire under. And they took the bullock which 
was given thorn, find they dressed it, mid called on 
the name of Baal from morning even until noon, ; 
saving, O Baal, hear us. Hut there was no voice, 
nor any that answered. And they leaped upon the 
altar which was made. And it came to pass at 
noon, that Elijah mocked them, And said, Cry aloud : 
for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursu- 
ing, or he is in a journey, or perad venture he sleep- 
ith, and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, 
and out themselves after their manner with knives 
and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them. | 
And it came to pass, when midday was past, and they j 
prophesied until the time of the offering of the even- , 
ing sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any to I 
answer, nor any that regarded." Thu word here j 
translated “ use not vain repetitions," is a very pecu- ; 
liar one, indicating empty words, unmeaning rgpeti- j 
tions. All repetitions in prayer arc nor to lie under- j 
stood as discountenanced by the Havionr, for on some ! 
occasions they manifest simply an intense earnest- J 
ness of spirit, as in the case of the Redeemer himself j 
when, in his agony in the garden, he retired to a lit- I 
tie distance and prayed, using the same words. Nei- 
ther are we to understand the Redeemer as discoun- 
tenancing on every occasion long prayers. These 
also, as every experienced believer knows, are fre- 
quently an indication of the ardent longings of the 
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voul. The prayer offered up by Solomon at the de- 
dication of tlio temple, is an instance of a long prayer 
on a special occasion ; ami it is remarkable, that He 
who dictated to the disciples the shortest and moat 
comprehensive prayer which the Bible contains, is 
declared to have spent a whole night in secret, soli- 
tary prayer. When the believer is admitted into 
very close, confidential communication with his hea- 
venly Father, ami the flame of heaven-enkindled 
devotion burns with peculiar brightness, the momentA 
glide swiftly away; and hours are found to have 
been spent in the closet, while the soul has been so 
enwrapped as to he unconscious of the passing of 
time. It is not to such protracted seasons of delight' 
ful converse with the Father of our spirits that .Jesus 
refers, lie reproves “ vain repetitions,” as well as the 
foolish imagination that the acceptableness of prayer 
depends upon the number or the copiousness of its 
expressions. The sigh heaved from the bosom of a 
contrite one, which may never have found vent in 
words, is a powerful prayer. The silent tear which 
steals secretly down the cheek of the burdened sin- 
ner is an effectual prayer, which rends the heavens, 
and brings down the Spirit's influences in a copious 
flood upon the soul. It is notour much speaking, 
but our earnest longing, that will obtain an answer. 
It is the inwrought, fervent prayer of the righteous 
man, — the washed, and justified, and sanctified be- 
liever — that a\aileth much. It enters into the ears 
of the Lord of sabaoth. lie receives it as the prayer 
of a chosen one, and he opens the windows of heaven 
and showers down copious blessings upon the long- 
ing, praying soul. 

Among the ancient Jews prayers were either pub- 
lic or private, or they were offered at certain appoint- 
ed times. The stated hours of daily prayer were 
the third, answering to our nine o’clock morning, 
and the ninth, answering to our three o'clock after- 
noon, being the times of morning and evening sacri- 
fice. The more devout Jcwb, however, olwerved 
more frequent seasons of prayer. Thus David and 
Daniel are said to have prayed three times a-day, 
and Peter, we are informed in Acts x. 9, went upon 
the house-top to pray about the sixth hour, that is 
about noon. It was an invariable Jewish custom in 
ancient times to wash their lmndB before engaging 
in prayer. From Dan. vi. 10, it would appear that 
when at a distance from the Temple, a Jew turned 
towards it when he prayed. 

Tt.3 various attitudes observed in prayer among 
the Jews have beer, already noticed under the article 
Adoration. They held that prayer was unavailing 
unless expressed aloud in words. Christianity, on 
the other hand, teaches that the desires of the be- 
liever's heart are prayers, though they may never 
have found utterance in words. Accordingly, in the 
curly Christian Church, no prescribed time or place 
for prayer was required; nor was any rule given 
respecting the direction of the eye, the bending of 
the knees, or the position of the hands. Neither 


was there any established form of prayer for genera 
use. With the single exception of the instrucUoiu 
given in the Apostolical Constitutions for the pri- 
vate use of the Lord's Prayer, there is no Instance 
of Any synodical decree respecting forms of prayer 
until the sixth and seventh centuries. A distinction 
was early made between audible and silent prayer. 
“Silent prayer,” says Mr. Coleman, “ was restricted to 
the mental recital of the Lord's Prayer, which neither 
the catechumens nor the profane of any description 
were allowed to repeat. Professing Christians re- 
peated it in the presence of such, not audibly, but 
silently. But at the communion, when withdrawn 
from snch persons, they repeated it aloud, at the cal 
of the deacon. 

“ There was another species of silent prayer, which 
consisted in pious ejaculations offered by the devout 
Christian on entering upon public worship. This 
commendable custom is still observed in manj 
Protestant churches. According to the Council of 
I^aodicea, prayer was offered, immediately after 
the sermon, for catechumens, then for penitents ; 
then, after the imposition of hands and the benedic- 
tion, followed the prayers of the believers — the first 
In silence, the second and third audibly. They then 
exchanged the kiss of charity, during which time 
their offerings were brought to the altar. The as- 
sembly were then dismissed with the benediction, 
he in jntce — Go in peace. 

“The primitive Chnrch never chanted their pray- 
ers, as was the custom of the Jews, and still is of the 
Mohammedans ; but reverently addressed the throne 
of grace in an easy, natural, and subdued tone ot 
voice.* 1 

Among the modern Jews them aro various forms 
of prayer prescribed for the worship of the syna- 
gogue, and for domestic and private use. They are 
all appointed to be repeated in Hebrew, but of late 
years the prayers are sometimes printed on one page, 
and a translation on the opposite page. Most of the 
prayers in use are said to be of high antiquity, but 
those whrch they regard as most important are the 
Shemonek Ewreh, or the eighteen prayers. These 
are alleged <r by the Rabbis to have been composed 
by Ezra and the men of the great synagogue, while 
an additional prayer against Apostates and heretics 
is attributed to Rabbi Gamaliel, who lived a short 
time before the destruction of the second Temple. 
Though the prayer thus added renders the number 
nineteen, they still retain the name of the Skemoneh 
IZtreh, or the eighteen prayers. These prayers are 
required to be said by all Israelites that are of age, 
without exception, either publicly in the synagogue, 
or privately at their own houses! or wherever they 
ma/happen to be, thrle times every day; founding 
this practice on the example of David, who declares, 
Ps. 1v. 17, “ Evening, and morning, and at noon, wtU 
^ I pray, and cry aloud : and he shall hear my voice 
and also of Daniel, who “went into his house; and 
his windows being open in his chamber toward Jeru 
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Micro, he kneeled upon his knees three times a- day, 
and prayed, end gave thauks before his God, as he 
did aforetime.' 1 

There are also numerous short prayers and bene- 
dictions which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. 
The members of the synagogue are required to re- 
peat at least a hundred benedictions or ascription* of 
praise every day. A son who survives his father is 
enjoined by the Rabbis to attend the synagogue 
eaery day for a year after, and there to repeat the 
prayer called the Kodeek, which he is assured will 
deliver his father from hell. The Jews chant their 
prayers in the synagogues instead of reading them. 

The Mohammedans regard prayer as the key of 
Paradise ; but the prophet, having declared that 
“ Ablution is the half of prayer/’ the exercise of de- 
votion is uniformly accompanied with washings of 
various kinds. The most important of the stated 
prayers is the K/iotfaJi, which Mohammed himself 
was accustomed to recite, and in which example he 
was followed by his successors. In the mosque or 
place of public prayer, the congregation, without any 
distinction of rank, tango themselves round the. Imam, 
who is a guide to them in the performance of the 
nine attitudes of prayer, which are no less requisite 
than the recitations. These postures resolve them- 
selves into four — standing, bowing, prostration or 
adoration, and sitting, which were not introduced by 
Mohammed, but had long been in use. These atti- 
tudes commence with reverential standing ; the wor- 
shipper then bows, and afterwards stands again ; he 
next prostrates himself, then sits, prostratcR himself 
Again, stands, and last of all closes with sitting. 

The Mohammedans have a tradition that Moham- 
med was commanded by God to impose upon his fol- 
lowers fifty prayers daily; luit at the instigation of 
Moses he sought, and obtained a reduction of the 
number to five, which are reckoned indispensable, 
namely, at day break, noon, afternoon, evening, and 
the first watch of the night. These -prAyers are 
thought to be of Divine obligation, and it is believed 
that the first prayer was introduced by A'dam, the 
second by Abraham, the third by JonaJj, the fourth 
by Jesus, and the fifth by Moses. The seasons of 
prayer are announced by the muezzina, in a loud 
voice, from a minaret or tower of the mosques. The 
five prayers must be repeated afterwards, if the be- 
liever is unavoidably prevented at the appointed 
hours. Travellers and the sick are allowed, if neces- 
sary, to shorten them. 

The introduction of forms of prayer into Christian 
worship, more especially when combined, as in the 
Church of Rome, with a complicated ritujU, led in 
the course of time to the adoption of measures oj the 
most questionable description. Of this character, 
undoubtedly, is the Rosary, an implement of devo. 
don which, consisting of a string of beads, enables 
the worshipper to count the number of his prayers. 
The precise date of the origin of the Rosary it is 
difficult to ascertain ; but, at all events, it was not 


in general use before the twelfth century, when the 
Dominicans, according to their own statement, 
brought it into notice. The Mohammedans adopted 
the practice from tlm Hindus ; and the Spaniards, to 
whom Dominic belonged, probably learned it from 
the Moors. The Romish Rosaries are divided into 
fifteen decades of smaller beads for the Awt~Marm % 
with a larger one between each ten for the /Wr- 
ite utter. 

The ( i recks perform their devotions with their 
faces turned towards the east, and the forma of pray- 
er io public worship are performed in a sort of re- 
citative. They tine heads also to enable them to 
count the prayers. The Kiissn-Grerk Church much 
resembles the Greek Church in the form and mode 
of conducting Its devotions. One of the strangest 
devices known for the rapid repetition of prayers is 
the 7*r/iu - C/u/r, or pray cr-ey tinder, which is used by 
the Bud I list priests in Tartary. This machine, which 
consists of a small cylinder fixed upon the upper end 
of a short staffer handle, is held in the right hand, 
and kept in perpetual revolution, the Lama* thereby 
acquiring the merit of the repetition of all the 
prayers written oti all tho papers at every revolt! 
tion of the barrel. 

PREACHERS (l^KiAL), a class of officers in con- 
nect ion with the Wesleyan Methodist body. They 
arc laymen, and are considered as such, and t licit 
services arc perfectly gratuitous. They do not ad 
minister the sacraments, and only preach or exhort 
within the circuit to which they are appointed. Ah 
they receive no remuneration for their spiritual la- 
bours, they generally derive their subsistence from 
some secular employment. They supply the pulpit 
in the absence of the regular preacher, and conduct 
religious services in remote parts of the district. 
important is this office regarded, that no one can In 
admitted into the regular ministry who 1ms not pro- 
viote-ly officiated a< a local preacher. Since the erec- 
tion of Wesleyan Methodist academies or colleges 
the students are employed to preach in the surround- 
ing villages on the Lord’s day, and thus do the work 
of local preachers, though not hearing the name. The 
local preachers’ meeting is held quarterly, when the 
superintendent enquires into the moral and religious 
character of the local preachers, their soundness ii. 
their faith, and their attention to their duties. No 
one can l>e. placed by the superintendent upon the 
Rian as an accredited local preacher without the 
approbation of the meeting, and the meeting, dh the 
other hand, cannot compel him to admit any one 
against his will. In regard to every point connected 
with their official conduct, the local preachers are 
responsible to their own meeting; but in all that 
regards their personal character and conduct they 
are amenable to the Leaders’ Meeting. 

PREACHING, discoursing in public on religious 
subjects. This practice must liave been of remote 
antiquity ; but no evidence occurs in Sacred Scripture 
of it* having been reduced to method in the early 
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history of the world. From the Epiwtle of Jude, 
v. 14, 15, we learn that Enoch, the seventh m descent 
from Adam, prophesied of the second coming of our 
Lord. The Apostle Peter, also, calls Noah lt a 
preacher of righteousness,” and Paul, in TIeb. xi. 7, 
alludes to the warning as to the approaching deluge 
which Noah gave to his contemporaries, in which 
employ meat lie acted under the spirit of prophecy. 
The government of the patriarchal age appears to 
have been of a domestic character, each head of a 
family being clothed with priestly functions, and 
instructing his household in the things of God. In 
the faithful discharge of this important dety Abra- 
ham received the Divine testimony of approval, 
Gen. xviii. 19, 4 ‘ For I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 
and judgment ; that the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken of him.” When the 
family of Jacob toll into idolatry, we find that pa- 
triarch exhorting them to put away strange gods, 
and to go up with him to Bethel. Both Moses and 
Aaron appear to have preached to the Israelites 
with power and effect. 

There is no evidence that preaching was a duty 
imperative upon the Jewish priosthood under the 
law. Their functions were numerous and deeply 
responsible, but preaching was not one of them. And, 
accordingly, the people wore often solemnly address- 
ed by persons not belonging to the tribe of Levi. 
.Joshua, who was an Kphraimitc, assembled the peo- 
ple at Shechem, and discoursed to them on Divine 
things. Solomon, who was a prince of the house 
of Judah, and Amos, a herdsman of Tekoa, were 
both of them preachers. At a later period we find 
schools of the prophets established at Bethel, Naioth, 
and Jericho, in which the people assembled, espe- 
cially on sabbaths and new moons, for worship and 
religious instruction. These afterwards became se- 
minaries for training Jewish youths who were intend- 
ed for the sacred office. In the reign of Asa it is 
said, tliat Israel had long been “ without the true 
(Hod, and without, a teaching priest.” In the reign 
of Jehoslmphat, who succeeded* Asa, a large number 
of princes, priests, and Levites were sent out as 
itinerant preachers, “ who taught in .Judah, and had 
the book of the law with them, and went about 
throughout all the cities of J udah, and taught the 
people.” Thus the great work of preaching, though 
committed by Moses to no separate class of men, 
was actively gone about whenever and wherever re- 
ligion nourished. 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, when the sacred books of the Old Testa- 
ment were collected into one volume, the employment 
of religious teaching and preaching became to some 
extent a separate and learned profession. In Neh. 
viii. we find a minute and interesting account 6f the 
preaching of Ezra to an audience of nearly 50,000 
people. The vast assemblage met in a public street 


in Jerusalem, and the scribe with the book of the 
law before him stood on an elevated pulpit of wood, 
attended on his right and left by a large number of 
preachers. Whert the preacher commenced the ser- 
vice by opening the sac.ed book, all the people 
immediately stood up, and remained standing during 
the whole service, which lasted from morning till 
mid day. The preachers in succession “ r«Ad in the 
book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them to understand the reading. 1 
When Jewish synagogues were established it was 
customary, after the lessons from the law and the 
prophets bad been read, for the ruler of the syna- 
gogue to invite persons of distinction, giving the 
preference to strangers, to address the people. From 
the institution of synagogues until tho coming of 
Christ, public preaching was universally practiced; 
the number of synagogues increased, and a staff of 
regular instructors was attached to them as an essen- 
tial part of the institution. 

The most celebrated preacher that appeared be- 
fore the advent of Christ was John the Baptist, who 
came in the spirit and power of Elijah. Our Lord 
proclaimed John to be the most distinguished of all 
the prophets, lie was the first that was honoured 
to preach plainly and without a figure forgivenoss 
through the blood of the Lamb. But infinitely in- 
ferior was the preaching of John and all the Old 
Testament prophets to that of Jesus. He was em- 
phatically the Prince of preachers, the most power- 
ful and effective of all the religious instructors that 
have ever appeared. Ilis discourses are the finest 
models of public teaching that arc any where to b© 
found. In their addresses the apostles, combining 
simplicity with majesty, sought to imitato their Di 
vine Master. But no sooner had these founders of 
the primitive Christian churches ceased from their 
labours, than we miss in the discourses of their suc- 
cessors the noble simplicity and genuine power 
which characterized their preaching. No doubt 
many of the early Christian fathers were burning 
and shiuftig lights, and throughout the first five cen- 
turies many preachers of great eminence appeared 
both in the Greek and Latin churches. In the for- 
mer it is enough to mention Basil, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory Nazianzen ; and in the latter, Jerome and 
Augustine. For some time the performance of the 
duty of publicly addressing the congregation was 
limited to no* particular officer in the Christian 
Church. u The reading of the Scriptures,” says 
N cornier, “ was followed, as in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, by short, and originally very simple addresses, 
in familiar language, such as the heart prompted at 
the moment, which contained the exposition and 
application of wliat had been read. On this point 
Justin Martyr expresses himself as follows: ‘The 
presiding officer of the church gives a word of exhor- 
tation, and incites the people to exemplify in their 
lives the good things they had listened to.' It was 
among the Greeks, who were more given to the cui 
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j lure of rhetoric, that the sermon first began to take 
a wider scope, and to assume an important place in 
! the acts of worship.” 

Among the early Christians religious services were 
for a time conducted in private houses, iu the streets, 
or in the fields. But as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted, buildings were erected exclusively designed 
for public worship, and these in course of time ro- 
, oeived the name of churches. In these Ancient places 
j of assembly the preacher addressed the people from 
I an elevated platform, called the umbo, or as it is 
j often termed by the ancient fathers, “ the preacher's 
! throne.’* Thus Gregory Nazianzen says, “ I seemed 
1 to myself to be placed on au elevated throne ; up- 
1 on lower seats on each side sat presbyters ; but the 
j deacons in white vestments, stood, spreading around 
j them an angelic splendour.” In large cities the cits- 
j tom long prevailed of mingling preaching with the 
; daily public prayers. Origeii and Augustine oh 
; served this practice. The number of services on the 
. Lord’s day varied in different places. Basil com- 
monly preached twice on the Christian Sabbath. 

, The Apostolical Constitutions*, speaking of the Chris- 
| tian Sabbath, say, “ Oil which day we deliver three 
j sermons in commemoration of him who rose again after 
j three days.” There is a division of opinion among 
| writers of the ancient church, whether the usual pon 
ture of the preacher was sitting or standing. “ Tin- 
scribes and Plkarisees,” it is said, “sat in Moses' 
seat.” Our Lord, having read a passage from the 
prophet Isaiah, “ sat down to teach the people.” 11 He 
sat down and taught the people out of the ship.” 
“ He sat and taught his disciples in the mountain ;” 
and to his enemies he said, “ 1 wit daily witli you, 
teachiug in the temple.” Augustine, also, as well as 
Justin, Origan, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, appear 
fo Iiavo sat while engaged in presetting, ho that in 
! all probability it was the posture generally observed 
by the ancient preachers. The people also sat dur- 
ing the sermon, according to the testimony of Justin 
Martyr; but in the African churches it was strictly 
enjoined that the sermon should be listened to in a 
standing posture, the indulgence of sitting being 
allowed only to the aged and infirm. 

From the fifth century to the days of Charle- 
magne preaching had almost fallen into disuse, and 
the clergy were so ignorant that they were in most 
oases, especially in the Latin or Western Church, 
utterly unable to instruct the people. About the 
eighth century, however, the attention of the synods 
of the church began to foe directed towards the ne- 
cessity of an improvement in both the intellectual 
and moral character of the clergy. The council held 
at Goveehove made it imperative upon the Jrishops, 
in the course of their visitations, to preach to the 
people, alleging as a reason for the injunction, that 
they hi id little opportunity, except on such occasions, 
of hearing the Word of God expounded. In the 
tide of Chrodegang, bishop of Meta, it was stated 
! that the word of salvation should be preached twice 


in the month. CharlemAgne, by the advice of Al 
cum, archbishop of Canterbury, called upon the clergy 
to engage earnestly in the great work of preaching 
the Gospel. This enlightened prelate, to whose ad- 
vice the emperor lent great weight, maintained that 
preaching ought not to be held as a duty resting 
only upon bishops, but as belonging also to priests 
and deacons. In support of this view he adduced 
Rev. xx. 17, 41 Let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely 
from which passage lie inferred, that the water ot 
life ought to lie offered to all by the preaching of the 
clergy. And it was the earnest Anxiety of this ex- 
cellent man, that not the clergy only, hut (he laity 
also, should labour for the promotion of the kingdom 
of God. Following the advice of such men as AL 
cuiii, the emperor urged earnestly upon the bishops 
to attend to the instruction of the people ; and, 
accordingly, the synods held during his reign devoted 
much of their attention to this important subject. 
‘•The. Council of Mainz, in the year 813,” to quote 
from Neander, “ordained that if t ho bishop himself 
was not at home, or was siek, or otherwise hindered, 
there should always he some one in Iun place who 
might be able to preach the Woid of God to the 
people, on Sundays, and other festival days, in a fit 
and intelligible maimer. And in the same year the 
sixth Council of Arles directed, that the priests 
should preach not in all cities only, but in all par 
ishes. Among those who laboured most diligently 
in promoting religious instruction, Theodulf, arch- 
bishop of Orleans, was conspicuous. The charges 
which ho addressed to his clergy afford a lively proof 
of his zeal and wisdom in the administration of the 
pastoral office, lie admonishes the ministers undet 
his thnrge that they ought to he prepared to instruct 
their congregations; that ho who understood the 
Holy Scriptures well should expound the Jloly 
Scriptures; that he who did not thus understand them, 
should state only that which was most familiar to 
him; that they all should avoid evil and do guild. 
No one ought to attempt to excuse himself by 
asserting that lie wanted language to edify others. 
As soon as they saw one taking a wrong course, it 
was their duty instantly to do what they might to 
bring him back. When they met the bishop in a 
synod, each minister should be prepared to give him 
an account of the result of his labours, and the 
bishop, on his side, should Ihj ready to afford them 
such support as they might need.” * 

It was at this period that, in order to aid the 
clergy in the work of preaching, a Hotuiliurium , or 
collection of discourses for Sundays and festivals 
from the ancient fathers, was prepared by Foul 
Waruefrid, with the imperial sanction. This pro* 
duction, while it was no doubt advantageous In 
some cases, tended to encourage sloth in not a few 
of the clergy. One great object which the emperor 
had in view, was to make the Romish form of wor- 
ship the common form of all the Latina. The Ho 
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iniliartum of Charlemagne led to the compilation, 
(luring tfio eighth and ninth centuries, of other works 
of a similar kind, which had the undoubted effect of 
excusing multitudes of the clergy from cultivating 
the art of preaching. The consequence was, that 
or centuries this noble art shared largely in the 
degeneracy which prevailed throughout the dark 
ages. 

The rise of the Alhigonses, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, broke up the apathy of the Church 
of Rome* It was quite apparent to many, that it 1 
active steps were not taken to check the progress of 
the new opinions, their rapid spread, not in France 
alone, but in other countries, would alienate multi- 
tudes from the Romish faith. Hence originated the 
Dominicans, or Preaching Friars, sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., whose chief duty it was to preach, and 
thus to supply a want which was sensibly felt on ac- 
count of the prevailing ignorance and indolence of 
the clergy. This society, which was essentially 
spiritual in its design, was confirmed hy Hono- 
ring HI. in 1216, under the name of the Order of 
Preachers, or the Preaching Brothers. From this 
time an impulse was given to the work of preaching, 
and tho Mendicant Friars, both Dominicans and 
Franciscan#, authorized by the Roman pontiffs to 
preach publicly everywhere without license from the 
bishops, traversed every country in Europe, preach- 
ing the doctrines of Romanism, and dispensing its 
rites among all classes of the people. Thus they 
rapidly acquired enormous influence, which brought 
upon them tho hatred of the bishops and priests. 
1C very kingdom was convulsed with the contentions 
and discord which now raged with extraordinary 
violence. The Mendicants were active and unwearied 
in preaching, but it was with no higher view than to 
promote the interests of their order. 

It has heen uniformly one of the leading objects 
of all who have aimed at tho thorough reformation 
of the Romish Church, to restore tho work of preach- 
ing to its duo importance. Wickliffe, accordingly, 
gave the sermon a prominent place in the improve- 
ments which he introduced into public worship. In 
an unpublished tract against the monkB, he says, 
“ 4 The highest service that men can arrive at on earth 
is to preach the word of God. This service falls 
peculiarly to priests, and therefore God more straitly 
demands it of them. Hereby should they produce 
children to God, and that is the end for which God 
lias fredded the church. Lovely it might be, to 
have a son that were lord of this world, but fairer 
much it were to have a son in God, who, as a mem- 
ber of holy church, shall ascend to heaven ! And 
for thia cause Jesus Christ left other works, and 
occupied himself mostly in preaching ; and thus did 
his apostles, and for this God loved them.* He cites 
in proof the words of Christ, Luke xi. 28. In a 
treatise on the Feigned Contemplative Life, he de- 
scribes it as a temptation of the great adversary, 
Mien men allow themselves to be drawn ofl*by aeal 


for the contemplative life, from the office of preach* 
ing. ‘ Before all 1 — says he — ‘ we are bound to fol- 
low Christ; yet Christ preached the Gospel and 
charged his disciples to do the same. All the pro- 
phets and John the Baptist jwere constrained by love 
to forsake the desert, renounce the contemplative 
life, and to preach. Prayer 1 — he remarks — 4 is good * 
but not so good as preaching ; and accordingly, in 
preaching, and also in praying, in the giving of sacra* 
merit", the learning of the law of God, and the ren- 
dering of a good example by purity of life, in these 
should stand the life of a priest. 111 

Animated hy An earnest desire to promote the 
spiritual good of men, he formed a society of pious per- 
sons who called themselves 14 poor-priest#, 11 and were 
subsequently called Lollards , who went about hare- 
foot, in long robes of a russet colour, preaching the 
Word of God, and exposing the erroneous doctrines 
inculcated hy the begging monks. The followers oi 
Huss, also, the Bohemian reformer, laid it down as 
one of the four articles to which they resolved to 
adhere in nil their negotiations, both with tho gov- 
ernment and the church, that 44 the Word of God is 
to be freely preached hy Christian priests throughout 
tho kingdom of Bohemia, and the margraviate oi 
Moravia. 11 

The doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church on 
the subject of preaching is, that it belongs not to 
the priests, hut to the bishops to preach ; and that 
priests only have power to sacrifice the body of 
Christ. When a Romish priest, therefore, under- 
takes the office of preaching, he can only do bo with 
the license and under the control of the bishop. This 
important part, indeed, of the duty of a Christian 
pastor has been to a great extent neglected by the 
Romish Church. At the council of Trent debates 
of the most violent and disorderly character took 
place on the subject of preaching. The bishops 
claimed the sole prerogative to provide for the wants 
of the church in this respect, and complained bitterly 
of the usurpations of the Regulars, especially of the 
Mendicant Orders. On the other side, it was main- 
tained that the Regulars had only tAken upon them- 
selves the duties of public instruction in consequence 
of the ignorance and indolence of the bishops ; that 
they had enjoyed the liberty of preaching for three 
hundred years, and were rather to he commended 
than blamed for discharging a duty which had 
been so shamefully neglected by those to whom it 
originally belonged. The council bad great diffi- 
culty in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. But 
after an angry debate, it was at length decided, that 
the Regulars were to be prohibited from preaching 
in churches not belonging to tbeir order without a 
bishop’s license ; in their own churches the license 
of their superior would suffice, which, however, was 
to be presented to the bishop, whose blessing they 
were directed to ask, and who was empowered tc 
proceed against them if they preached heresy, oi 
acted in a disorderly manner. But to this privilege 
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ir«uk appended h clause, enabling that the bishops 
exercised their power an delegates of cite Holy Sec. 
The truth is, that preaching the Gospel forms a very 
• small part of the duties of the clergy of the Church 
of Rome. And yet from time to time preachers of 
great power have apj*eared within her pale, more es- 
pecially in connection with the Gallionn Church. Jt 
is sufficient to mention the names of Bossurt, Mas 
sillon, and Bourdalouo, who occupy a very high place 
H the catalogue of eloquent preachers. These, how- 
aver, are exceptions, the great, mass of the clergy 
of the Romish Church being by no means entitled to 
lie regarded as a preaching clergy. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, indeed, 
was the result of preaching, and the consequent 
spread of religious knowledge among the people. 
All the church reformers, both before and at the 
Reformation, attached the utmost importance to this 
great duty, and all the revivals of religion which 
have occurred since the Reformation are to be traced, 
under God, to thu faithful and powerful preaching of 
the Word. On this point all Protestant churches 
are agreed, and, accordingly, in their public worship, 
preaching occupies a prominent place. They b»';ir 
in mind the apostolical declaration, that “It hath 
pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that belie ve.” 

PREACHING FRIARS. See Dominican*. 

PREBENDARIES. Sec Canons of a Catiik- 

DltAI*. 

PRECENTOR, the leader of a choir in England, 
And the leader of the psalmody of a congregation in 
Scotland. 

PREDESTI N ARI A NS, or Phkdrstinatian*, 
names applied generally to all who hold strictly the 
doctrines of Augustine, and latterly of Calvin, oil the 
subject of predestination. But these appellations were 
more especially given to the followers of Gottsclialk, 
in the ninth century, who taught, what he termed, a 
double predestination, that is, a predestination of some 
from all eternity to everlasting life, and of others to 
everlasting death. Oil promulgating this doctrine in 
Italy, Gottsclialk was charged by Rabanus Mourns 
with heresy, and thereupon hastened t<? Germany to 
vindicate his principles. A council, accordingly, 
assembled at Muntz, in a. i>. 848, when Maurus pro- 
cured his condemnation, and his transmission as a 
prisoner to Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, to whose 
jurisdiction lie properly belonged. t)n the arrival of 
Gottschalk, Hincmar summoned a council at Chier- 
sey in a. D. 849, when, although his principles were 
defended by the learned Ratramvius, as well as by 
Remigius, archbishop of Lyons, he was deprived of 
bis priestly office, ordered to be whipped, fnd after- 
wards imprisoned. Worn otit with this crucftreat- 
ment, and. after languishing for some years in the 
solitude of a prison, this learned and thoughtful 
man died under excommunication, but maintaining 
bis opinions to the very last. 

While Gottsclialk was shut np within the narrow 


walls of a prison, his doctrines were the subject of a 
keen and bitter controversy in the I-atiii Church. 
Rat ram mis And Remigius on the one side, and Sco- 
tUK Erigena on the other, conducted the argument 
with great ability. The contention was every day 
increasing in violence, and Charles the Bald found 
[ it necessary to summon another council at Chiemey 
in a, i). 853, when, through the infitionce of Hincmar, 
the decision of the former council was repeated, and 
Gottsclialk again condemned as a heretic. But in 
a. i>. 85f» the three province* of Lyons, Vienna, and 
Arles met in council at Valence, under the pr«?#i- 
dency of Kcmigius, when the o|unions of GottschaU 
I were approved, and the decisions of the two councils 
ofChie.rsey reversed. Of the twenty three canons oi 
the council of Valence, live contain the doctrinal views 
of the friends and defenders of Gottsclmlk. Thus, in 
the third canon they declare, “ We confidently pro- 
fess* predestination of the elect unto life, and a pre- 
destination of the wicked unto death. But in the elec- 
tion of those to he saved, the mercy of God precedes 
t heir good desert b ; and in the condemnation of those 
who are to perish, their ill deserts precede the right- 
eous judgment of Clod. In his predestination God 
only determined what he himself would do, eithi r in 
his gratuitous mercy, or in his righteous judgment/' 
“ In tho wicked he foresaw their wickedness, be- 
cause it is from themselves ; lie did not predestine 
it because it is not from him. The punishment, in- 
deed, consequent upon their ill desert he foresaw, be- 
ing a God who foresees all things ; and also predes- 
tined, because, he is a just God, with whom, as St. 
Augustine says, there is both a fixed purpose, and a 
certain foreknowledge in regard to all things what- 
ever. 0 u But that somo are predestinated to wicked- 
| ness by a divine power, so that they cannot he oi 
another character, we not only do not believe, but 
if there are those who will believe so great a wrong, 
we, as well hr the eomu'il of Orange, with all de- 
testation declare them anal lieum." 

The five doctrinal canons of tho council of Va- 
lence were adopted without alteration by the council 
of I^ngres in A. i>. 859, and again by the council of 
Toul in A. n. RfiO, which last council was composed 
of the bishops of fourteen provinces. But on the 
death of Gottsclialk, which happened in A. l>. 868, 
the contention terminated. Romanists are still divid- 
ed on tho subject of tlu* predestinarian controversy. 
The Ifcnedictine*, AugmHnumK, and JanaenuU have 
adopted the opinions of Gottsclialk, while thea/mttU 
bitterly oppose them. 

PREDESTINATION. Scc-Aiiminianh, Avgub- 

T1NJANB, CALVINIBTH. 

PRE-EX I STENTS, a name given to those, in the 
second century, who adopted the opinions of Origan 
as to the existence of the human soul before the 
creation of Moses, if not from all eternity. He be- 
lieved that all souls were fallen heavenly being* 
originally the same in kind with all higher spirits 
and that it is their destination, after having lx corns 
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purified, to rise once more to that life which consists 
in the pure immediate intuition of the Divine Being. 
Thin system, which is opposed to that of the Crea - 
tionints as well as of the Traducianviti, is evidently 
derived from the doctrines of the Pythagorean and 
Platonic schools, as well as those of the later Jewish 
theology. Ncmesius os a philosopher, and Pruden 
tins as a poet, seem to have been the only defenders 
of this theory, which was formally condemned in 
the council of Constantinople in a. J>. 540. The 
doctrine of the pre-existence of souls lias been em- 
braced by Mystics generally, both in ancient and 
in modern times. It is generally received by the 
modern Jews, and is frequently taught in the writings 
of the Rabbis. One declares that <( the soul of man 
had ati existence anterior to the formation of the 
heavens, they being nothing but fire and water.” 
The same author asserts, that “ the human soul is a 
particle of the Deity from above, and is eternal like 
the Jfeavcnly natures.” A similar doctrine is be- 
lie wd by the Persian ShJi#. 

\ jPUR-HX I STENTS, a term lined sometimes to 
denote those who maintain the pro-existence of 
Christ, that is, his existence before he was born of 
the Virgin Mary. The fact that Jesus Christ ex- 
isted with the Father before his birth might bo 
proved by numerous passages of the New Testa- 
ment. Tlius be is spoken of as “ having come down 
from heaven,” 44 having come from above,” 44 having 
come from the Father, and come into the world.” 
And ho himself declared to the Jews, John vi. 62, 
44 What and if ye shall sec the Son of man ascend 
up whore ho was before ?” Besides, he is said 44 to 
come in the flesh,” an expression which plainly im- 
plies that he existed before he thus came. The same 
doctrine is plainly taught in John i. 1, 2, 14 In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, ami the Word was God. The same was in the 
j beginning with God.” It is said also in John xvii. 
5, 11 And now, 0 Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own Bclf with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” The doctrino of the pre-oxisteuco 
of Christ, then, is a true scriptural doctrine, but a 
variety of explanations have been given as to the 
mode of his pre-existence. 

It is admitted by Arians that Christ existed before 
his manifestation in human nature, but they do not 
admit that lie is God iu the proper sense of the term. 
The doctrine of Arius himself was, that there was a 
Jme when Christ was not, and that he was created 
before all worlds. And not the Arians only, but 
(he Smi-Aritmt also maintain the pre-existence of 
Christ, but deny bis proper divinity. Dr. Samuel 
Clarko, in the last century, endeavoured to form a 
theory holding an intermediate place between the 
Arian aud the orthodox system, neither Allowing the 
Son of God to be called a creature, nor admitting his 
equality with the Father. He held that from the 
beginning there existed along with the Father a sec- 
ond lVi>on. called the Word or Son, who derived 


his being, attributes, and powers from the Father. 
Dr. Price, whose opinions approached nearer to 
Socinianism than to Arianwn^ strenuously contended 
for our Lord's pre-existence. 

The hypothesis known by the name of the In- 
i> wealing Scheme (which see), alleged the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity. 
The pre-existence of the Messiah has been uniformly 
maintained by the Jews. Bishop Fowler and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin were both able supporters of this 
opinion. But Dr. Isaac Watts has more especially 
defended it, mul adduced various arguments in its 
favour. The most important of these may be men- 
tioned, that the reader may know by wlmt reason- 
ing the Pre-Existents have argued in favour of the 
existence of Christ's human soul previous to bis in- 
carnation. 

44 1 . Christ is represented as his Father's messertgei . 
or angel, being distinct from and sent by his Father, 
long before his incarnation, to perform actions which 
scorn to bo too low for the dignity of Deity. The 
appearances of Christ to the patriarchs are described 
like the appearances of an angel, or man, really dis- 
tinct from God ; yet such a one, in whom Jehovah 
had a peculiar indwelling, or with whom the divine 
nature had a personal union. 

44 2. Christ, when he came into the world, is said, 
in several passages of Scripture, to have divested 
himself of some glory which he had before his incar- 
nation. (John xvii. 4, 5; 2 Cor. vui. 9.) Now, if 
ho had existed hitherto in his divine nature only, 
that divine nature could not properly divest itself of 
its glory. 

4> 3. It seems needful, that the soul of Christ should 
pro exist that it might have opportunity to give its 
previous actual consent to the great and painful 
undertaking of atouement for our sins. The divine 
nature is incapable of suffering, and consequently 
could not undertake it ; and it seems unreasonable 
to suppose the man Jesus bound to such extreme 
sufferings, by a stipulation to which he was not a 
party, if no constituent part of human nature then 
existed. 

“4. The co*. enaiit of redemption between the Father 
and the Son is represented as being made before 
the foundation of the world. To suppose that the^ 
divine essence, which is the same in all the three 
personalities, should make a covenant with itself, 
seems highly inconsistent. 

44 5. Christ is the angel to whom God was in a pecu- 
liar manner united, and ftho, in this union, made all 
the divine appearances related in the Old Testament. 
-xSee Gen. iii. 8; xvii. 1; xxviii. 12; xxxii. 24 
Exod. ii. 2, and a variety of other passages. 

44 6t Tire Lord Jehoxuh, when he came down to 
visit men, carried some ensign of divine majesty : he 
was surrounded with some splendid appearance; 
such as often was seen at the door of the tabernacle, 
and fixed its abode between tbe cherubim. It was 
by tbe Jews called the ihecJiimh ; i. e. the habitatiar 
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of God. Hence he is described as ‘ dwelling in light, 
and clothed with light as with a garment.* In the 
midst of this brightness there seems to have been 
sometimes a human form : It was probably of this 
glory that Christ divested himself when he was made 
flesh. With this he was covered at his transfigura- 
tion in the Mount, when his 1 garments were white 
as the light ;* and at his ascension into heaven, when 
a bright cloud received him, and when he appeared 
to 0 Jolui (Uev. i. 13.) ; and it was with this glory lie 
prayed that his Father would glorify him, after his 
sutTeringn should he accomplished. 

“7. When the blessed God appeared in the form of 
a man, or angel, it is evident that the true God re- 
sided in this man, or angel ; because lie assumes ihe 
most exalted names And characters of Godhead. And 
the spectators, and sacred historians, it is evident, 
considered him as truly God, and paid him the 
highest worship and olk'dicnce. He is properly 
styled ‘the angel of God’s presence,’ and of the cove- 
nant. — Isa. Ixiii. Mai. iii. 1. 

8. This same angel of the Lord was the God and 
King of Israel. It was he who made a covenant 
with the patriarchs, who appeared to Moses in tin*, 
burning bush, who redeemed tho Israelites from 
Egypt, who conducted them through the wilderness, 
who gave the law at Sinai, and afterwards resided in 
i he Holy of Holies. 

“9. The angels who have appeared since our 
blessed Saviour became incarnate, have never as- 
sumed the names, titles, characters, or worship be- 
longing to God. Hence we infer, that the angel, 
who, under the Old Testament, assumed such titles, 
and accepted such worship, was that angel in whom 
God resided, or who was united to the Godhead in a 
peculiar manner: even the pro- ex intent soul of Christ 
himself, 

“ 10. Christ represents himself as one with the 
Father (John x. 30; xiv. 10, II.). There is, we 
may hence infer, such a peculiar union Jxwween God 
and the man Christ Jesus, both in his pre-existent 
and incarnate state, that he may properly ‘be called 
the God-Man, in one complex person.** 

The Rev. Noah Worcester, an AmeKcan divine, 
has advanced an hypothesis on tho pre-existence of 
the human soul of Christ, differing in various parti- 
culars from the hypothesis of Dr . Watt s. II is theory 
is founded on the title, “ Bon of God,” which is so 
frequently applied to Christ in the New Testament., 
and which he alleges must import that Jesus Chr st 
is the Son of the Father as truly as Isaac was the 
son of Abraliam ; not that he is a created intelligent 
being, but a being who properly derived his exist- 
ence and nature from God. Mr. Worcester thus 
maintains, that Jesus Chris! is not a self- existent 
being, for it is impossible even for God to produce 
a self-existent son ; but as Christ derived his exist- 
ence and nature from the Father, he is as truly the 
image of the invisible God as Beth was the likeness 
*f Adam. He is, therefore, a person of Divine dig- 


nity, constituted the Creator oi the world, the angel 
of God's presence, or the medium by which God 
manifested himself to the ancient patriarchs. Ac- 
cording to this theory tho Bon of God became man, 
or the Bou of uutn, by becoming the soul of a human 
body. 

1*11 R FAC MB, certain short occasional forms in 
the Communion Service of tho Church of England, 
which ate introduced in particular festivals, more 
especially Christmas, faster, Ascension, and seven 
days after: aLo Whitsunday, and six days after* 
together with Trinity Sunday. 

PRELATE, an ecclesiastic, having jurisdiction 
over other ecclesiastics. Tho term is generally ap- 
plied to A bid) op or an archbishop. Before the 
lie formation abbots were called prelates. The Kpis 
copal system is prelntical in its nature, maintaining, 
am it does, that there is a gradation of ranks in the 
Christian ministry, and by this peculiarity it is dis- 
tinguished from the Presbyterian ami Congregation- 
alist systems of church government. 

PREMONSTRATKNSJANS, a Romish order of 
monies founded in the twelfth century at Pretnontrtf 
in the Isle of France. It was founded by Norhcrt, a 
German, and subsequently archbishop of Magdeburg, 
with a view to restore the discipline of the regular 
canons, which had been much deteriorated. It fol* 
lowed the rule of St. Augustine. At their Anri foun- 
dation in A. i>. 1121, tho monks of this order were 
remarkable for their poverty. But so rapidly did 
they increase in popularity and wealth, that in the 
course of thirty years from their foundation they lmd 
above a hundred abbeys in France and Germany ; 
and subsequently so far did they spread, that they 
had monasteries in atl parts of Christendom, amount- 
ing to 1,000 abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. This number is now 
much diminished, and of the 56 abbeys which they 
formerly had in Italy, there is not one now remain- 
ing. Tho IWinatirtratmauim came into Knglund in 
A. ]>. 1145, and settled in Lincolnshire, whence they 
spread, and in the reign of Edward 1. they had 27 
monasteries throiuriiont different parts of the coun- 
try. They were commonly known by the name of 
the White Friars. They had six monasteries in 
Scotland, four in Galloway, one at Dryburgh, ami 
one at Feme in Uoss-shire. This order had* also 
several houses in Ireland. 

PRESBYTERS. Bee Elkikrh (Christian). 

FKESBYTEUEBSEH, frequently mentioned in 
the ancient writers as female office-bearers in the 
Christian Church. They were probably the wives j 
of presbyters, or perhaps pious women who were 
appointed to instruct Arid train the younger persons 
of their own sex. Jn the fourth century female 
presbyters disappeared, and the ordination of Dka- 
CONHSSEA (which see) began to be looked upon as 
a Mon tan istic custom, which led, in the fifth century, 
to the abolition of tliat office in the West. 

PRESBYTERIANISM, that form of church gov- 
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eminent in wliich the church is governed by pres- 
byters, or teaching and ruling eldeni, who, although 
chosen by the people, are considered as deriving 
tlieir power from Christ. These presbyters meet in 
presbyteries to regulate the affairs of individual con 
gregarious. of several congregations in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, or of all the congregations in a 
province or a nation. According to the principles 
of Presbyterianism, particular congregations, instead 
of being separate and complete churches as they are 
regarded by Congregational ists, form only a part of 
the church, which is composed of many congrega- 
tions. Presbyterianism, instead of recognizing, like 
Episcopacy, a bishop as different from and superior 
to a preshytw, and maintaining a distinction of ranks 
among the ministers of religion, holds, on the con- 
trary, that both in Scripture and the constitution of 
the primitive church, bishop and presbyter are con- 
vertible terms, and that there is complete equality 
in point of office and authority among those who 
preach and administer the sacraments, however they 
may differ in age, abilities nr acquirements. The 
argument as between the Presbyterians and Episcn- 
potions, is fully stated under the article Bishop ; and 
as between the /Wsbyterinns and Cony regationa lists 
or Independents, under the articles El.or.KS (Cnuis- 
ti/vn) and Okdin \T ioN. According to the views of 
Presbyterians, there ought to bo three classes of 
officers in every completely organized church, name- 
ly, at least one teaching elder, bishop, or pastor- a 
body of ruling eiders and deacons. The first is de- 
signed to minister in word and doctrine, and to dis- 
pense the sacraments; the second to assist in the 
inspection and government of the church; am) the 
third to manage the. tinnneial affairs of the church. 
Though Presbyterian churches hold the doctrine 
of a parity of ministers, they have, when fully or- 
ganized, a gradation of church courts for the exercise, 
of government and discipline. These courts aro the 
kirk session, the presbytery, the provincial synod, 
and if the church be so large as to require it, the 
General Assembly. 

PRESBYTERIAN' CHURCH OF AMERICA. 
The early founders of this church were principally 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, who settled in the 
American colonies about the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. We 
learn that in 16119 two ministers, the Rev. Francis 
M/Komioand the Rev. John Hampton, the former an 
Irishman, And the latter a Scotchman, settled on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, near the borders of Mary- 
land, whore they diligently employed themselves in 
preaching the Gospel throughout the surrounding 
towns and villages. The first regularly organized 
Presbyterian Church in the United States was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia about the year 1703, and at 
the same time four or five additional churches were 
formed on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay. 
The first presbytery, consisting of seven ministers, 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1705 From this 


date the cause made rapid progress and as early as 171C 
a synod was constituted consisting of four presbyte 
ries. A short time before this step was taken, sev- 
eral Congregationalist churches, with their ministers, 
in East and West Jersey and on Long Island, had 
joined the Presbyterian Church. 

The body now went on increasing by the constant 
influx of emigrants from almost every country in 
Europe, who happened to favour the Presbyterian 
form of worship and government. “ The const! 
queuces," says Dr. Miller of Princeton, “ of the min- 
isters, and others composing this denomination, com- 
ing from so many different countries, and being bred 
up in so many various habits, while the laxly was 
thereby enlarged, tended greatly to diminish its 
harmony. It soon became apparent that entire unity 
of sentiment did not prevail among them respecting 
the examination of candidates for the ministry on 
experimental religion, and also respecting strict ad- 
herence to presbyterial order, and the requisite 
amount of learning in those who sought the ministe- 
rial office. Frequent conflicts on these subjects 
occurred in different presbyteries. Parties were 
formed. Those who wore most zealous for strict 
orthodoxy, for adherence to presbyterial order, and 
for a learned ministry, were called the* old side;’ 
while those who laid a greater stress on vital piety 
than on any other qualification, and who undervalued 
ecclesiastical order and learning, wore Willed the 
1 new side,’ or 1 nevv lights.’ And although, in 1729, 
the whole body adopted the Westminster Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms as the standards of the 
church, still it was found that a faithful and uniform 
adherence to these standards could not he in all eases 
secured. The parties, in the progress of collision, 
became more excited and ardent ; prejudices were 
indulged ; misrepresentations took place ; and every 
thing threatened the approach of serious alienation, 
if not of a total rupture. "While tilings were in this 
state of unhappy excitement, Mr. Whitfield, in 1739, 
paid his second visit to America. The extensive 
and glorious revival of religion which took place un- 
der his ministry, and that of his friends mid coadju- 
tors, is welPknown. Among the ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, as well as among those of New 
England, this revival waa differently viewed; the 
1 old side’ men, looking too much at some censurable 
irregularities wliich mingled themselves with the 
genuine work of God, were too ready to pronounce 
the whole a delusion ; while the ( new side * men 
with zeal and ardour declared in favour of the min 
istry of Whitfield and the revival. This brought on 
the crisis. "Undue warmth of feeling and speech, 
and improper inferences, were admitted on both sides. 
One act of violence led* to another, until, at length, 
in 1741, the synod was rent asunder ; and the synod 
of New York, composed of * new side’ men, was se* 
up in opposition to that of Philadelphia, which re- 
tained the original name, and comprehended all th« 
4 old side’ men who belonged to the general body n 
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For seventeen years these synods retained each of 
them a separate and independent position, but at 
leugth, after several years spent in negotiations, the 
two synods were united in 1758, under the title ol' 
“tho Synod of New York and Philadelphia,” a 
name which they retained till 1788, when they 
divided themselves into four synods. Thin was follow- 
ed in 1789 by the formation of a General Assembly, 
the number of ministers being at that time 188, with 
419 congregations, of which 201 were destitute of a 
stated ministry. The Westminster Standards were 
now solemnly adopted as a summary of the Faith of 
the Preshyterian Church, not, however, without the 
introduction into the Confession of Faith of certain 
modifications on the subject of civil establishments of 
religion, and also on the right of the civil magistrate 
ro interfere in the affairs of the church. From the 
formation of the General Assembly t he church made 
steady progress. In 1834 it embraced iio fewer tban 
22 synods, 111 presbyteries, about 1,900 ordained 
ministers, about 2. r >0 licentiates, with the same num- 
ber of candidates for licence under the care of pres- 
byteries, considerably above 230,000 communicants, 
and 500 or 000 vacant churches. 

The questions which for many years agitated the 
American Preshyterian Church concerned marriage 
and slavery. The points connected with the matri- 
monial relation which formed the subjects of keen 
polemical discussion in the ecclesiastical courts were 
as to the legality of marriage with a brother’s or 
sister's widow, and with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Slavery has also been a prolific source of contention. 
Thus, in the synod of Philadelphia, it was discussed 
In the form of two questions, “ Whether the children 
of slaves hold by church members should be bap- 
tised?” and ‘‘Whether the children of Christian 
professors enslaved by irreligious men ought to be 
baptized?” The synod decided both questions in 
the affirmative. In the year 1787 a direct testimony 
against slavery was given forth by tlu^ synod, and 
an urgent recommendation to all their people to pro- 
cure its abolition in America. This was repeated in 
1793, and again the synod in 1795 confirmed the 
same decision, and denounced, in the strongest terms, 
all traffic in slaves. At that period a note was 
Authoritatively appended to the 142d question of the 
Larger Catechism, in which was contained a defini- 
tion of “ man-stealing,” with Scripture proofs. For 
many years that note appears to have been over- 
looked ; but in 1815 the subject of slavery was 
brought before the General Assembly, when the for- 
mer declarations of the body against the practice 
were reiterated. But in the following year the views 
of the church had evidently undergone a^ sudden 
change, for we find an ordef* issued by the General 
Assembly to omit from all future editions of the Con- 
fession, 44 the note connected with the Scripture 
proofs in answer to the question in the Larger Ca- 
techism, 4 What is forbidden in the eighth command- 
ment? 1 in which the crime of man-stealing and 


slavery is dilated upon.” The subject was discussed 
at several sessions of the General Assembly in 1816, 
1817, and 1818, and the 'result was, that a long de- 
claration was issued entitled ‘A full Expression of 
the Assembly’s views of Slavery.' From that time 
down to 1 837, when the church was split up into twe 
sections, the question of slavery was carefully avoid- 
ed in all the deliberations of I ho ecclesiastical courts. 

The American Revolution which, after a protract- 
ed war with the mother country, terminated in the 
proclamation of independence, could not fail to re- 
tard the progress of the Presbyterian as well as of 
the other churches. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that wo should find Dr. Hodge writing 
thus: “The effects of the Revolutionary war on the 
state of our church were extensively and variously 
disastrous. The young men were called from the 
seclusion of their homes to the demoralising atmo- 
sphere of a camp. Congregations were broken up. 
('hurchcs were burned, and pastors were murdered. 
The usual ministerial intercourse and efforts for the 
dissemination of the Gospel were, in a great mea- 
sure, suspended, and public morals in various respects 
deteriorated. From these effects it took the church 
a commit!! able time to recover; but she shared, 
through tlu* blessing of God, in the returning pros- 
perity of the country, and has since grown with the 
growth, and strengthened with the strength, of our 
highly favoured nation.” 

The returning prosperity of America after tho war 
of Independence wus nowhere more vividly mani- 
fested than.auiong the Presbyterians. Their system 
of church polity was somehow identified more tlmnariy 
other with political fieedoin, and they rapidly in- 
creased both in numbers and influence. The Pres- 
byterian Church became a powerful body, nud its 
liberal spirit showed itself in the close Christian in- 
tercourse which it maintained with other churches. 
Its great object was to combine the various eccle- 
siastical bodies of tbe United States in a closer fra- 
ternity, that they might more cordially and more 
efficiently unite in advancing the progress of the 
Redeemer's kingdom both at home and abroad. In 
prosecution of this most desirable object, a Plan of 
Union was adopted in 1801 between Presbyterians 
ami Congregationalists ill the new settlements. 
‘By that compact,” says Dr. Krebs, “a Presbyte- 
rian Church might call a Congregational minister, 
and vice versa. If one body of Presbyterians and 
another of Congrcgatioimlihts chose to uuite as one 
church and settle a minister, each party was allowed 
to exercise discipline, and regulate its church affaire 
according to its own views, under the general man- 
agement of a joint standing committee ; and one ol 
that committee, if' chosen for that purpose, had 4 the 
same right to sit and act in the presbytery, as a rul- 
ing elder of the Presbyterian Church.* Under Uit 
operation of that ‘Plan of Union, 1 hundred# of 
churches were formed in the States of New York and 
Ohio, during the period from 1801 to 1837/ 
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From the commencement of the present century, examination of the sermon with the cognate topics tc » 

or rather, we may say, throughout the whole history the presbytery. That body complied with the direc- ] ; 

of the American churches, remarkahle revivals of roli- tion of the synod, and having formally recorded their j j ' 

gion have frequently occurred. To these religious disapprobation of the doctrines promulgated in the ; 

awakenings the Presbyterians, in common with other sermon, appointed a committee to confer with Mr. j j 

churches, have been largely indebted for the rapid Barnes on the subject. Meanwhile, another subject j j 

j increase of their numbers. On such occasions new of dispute arose, in regard to admission of persons 1 j 

congregations have often been formed with the most into the prcsbyteiy of Philadelphia. j j 

! encouraging rapidity. A case of this kind, which The progress of the controversy, which raged for . I 

: occurred in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1797, led to several years in the courts of the Presbyterian church, j 

. a demand for a greater number of Presbyterian min- is thus detailed by I>r. Krebs: — “To accommodate 

1 inters than could bo met by a supply of regularly Mr. lhirnes, and those who sustained him, the As- | 

. ordained pastors. In these circumstances the plan semhly constituted the second presbytery of Phil&> jj 

j was proposed and adopted in the Transylvania pres* delphia; which net the synod resisted ns unconsli* jj 

i bytery of employing pious laymen in immediate min- tutioual, and refused to enrol the members as part of • j 

j isterial work, without subjecting them to a lengthened the synod at their next meeting; which produced j! 

, course of college education. A difference of opinion new ‘complaints, protests, and remonstrances,' for .. j 

| arose on this subject, which led to the formation of review by the General Assembly of 1838. ' j 

; u separate body, which is well known by the name u The General Assembly of that year reversed ? 
j of the CcJMiwiUiAND PiiKHUVTKKiANfl (which see), the proceedings of the synod of Philadelphia, by j i 

i Hut while the churcli thus lost n small body both of confirming the nets of the previous year; which { 

ministers mid people, whose secession has turned brought up the whole controversy before the synod j j 

out manifestly to the furtherance of the Gospel, it at their annual meeting. In the interim, a new j * 

received in 1822 an accession to its numbers, the principle of presbyterial consociation had been an- [ ; 

; general synod of the Associate Reformed Church nounccd and acted on. by a departure from the usual | 

j having resolved, by a small majority, though in oppo- geographical limits for presbyteries. It was de- j 

i si tion to the express will of a majority of its preshy nominated, in polemic technology, ‘elective affinity. :! 

: lories, to unite itself with the Goueral Assembly of The synod annulled the proceeding of the Assembly, ij 
| the Presbyterian Church of North America. and having dissolved the then second presbytery o 1 ; ; 

j The most important event which has occurred Philadelphia, and combined the members with their j j 

! in connexion with the history of the American old associates, proceeded to sever the whole origiuul J j 

| Presbyterian Church, is its disruption in 1838. presbytery by a geographical line, drawn from east I 
| The controversy which led to the separation of to west through Market Street, in the city of Phila- j 

j the church into two great parties, each of them delphia. At the same meeting of the synod a ‘Pro | 

. claiming to he the genuine integral body which test and Complaint * against the rule respecting the ! 

had been subdivided, involved chielly two points, examination of ministers or licentiates, desiring ad- j 

i one of them belonging to the doctrines of theology, mission into the presbytery of Philadelphia, and the , 

! and the othor to the government ami discipline synodical virtual approbation of that rule, were re- j 
of the church. For some time previous several corded for transmission to the General Assembly oi ! 
presbyteries had exhibited considerable laxity in the 1834. The synod, however, had introduced another 
I admission of ministers, thus rouderiug the standards subject of conflict, by the formation of their new 
; of the church of little avail in preserving uniformity presbytery; so that there existed the second presby- 
. in point of doctriue. This evil of itself was sufficient, tery of Philadelphia, organized by the General As- 
; sooner or later, to destroy the harmony and peace of sembly, and 4 he second presbytery constituted by the 
• the church. But the circumstance which ultimately synod. About the same time the synods of Cificin- 
i brought about the disruption, was the case of the Rev. nati and Pittsburg formally interfered in the collision, 

! Albert Barnes. This eminent minister, who was first by impuguing the proceedings of the Genera) 

, located at Morristown, received a cal) to bo minister Assembly u reference to the presbytery of Phila 
j of the first Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, delphia. o j 

| The sail was laid upon the table of the presbytery of “ The vacillating course of the General Assembly j 
; Philadelphia at their meeting in April 1830, when ob- during some years, with the various attempts to com- , 

; iections were made to Mr. Barnes as being unsound promise, as either of the parties seemed to acquire j 
! in doctrine. The objections were founded on a pub- the preponderance,— for the actual division among ; 
fished sermon, entitled ‘ The Way of Salvation. 1 the ministers and churches was avowed,— constantly 

The call, however, was sustained by the presbytery augxaeiAfed the strife < in pungency and amplitude, 

of Philadelphia, and the translation of Mr. Barnes To place the matter in a form which could not be 

was effected, not, however, without a protest signed evaded, Dr. J unkin, of the presbytery of Newton, 

! by twelve ministers, who complained to the synod of directly cliarged Mr. Barnes with holding erroneous 
j Philadelphia. The matter was fully considered by opinions, as declared especially in hie 1 Notes on the 
j ho synod, which, by a decided majority, referred the Romans.' The case occupied the second presbytery 
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the result, not of any direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the heart, but chiefly of a persuasive ex- 
hibition of the trui h, analogous to the influence 
which one man exerts over the mind of another; or 
regeneration is not an instantaneous act, but ft pro- 
gressive work. 

“Xlfl. God has done all that he can do for 
< the filiation of all men, and man himself must 
i do the rest. 

j “XIV. God cannot exert such influence on the 
i minds of men, as shall make it cortuiu that they will 
j choose and act in a particular manner, without iut- 
| pairing their moral agency. 

j “XV. The righteousness of Christ is not the sole 
j ground of the sinner's acceptance with Cod: and in 
> no sense docs the righteousness of Christ become 
; ours. 

| “XVI. The reason why some differ from others 
[ in regard to (heir reception of the gospel is, that they 
■ make themselves to differ. 

j “The convention pronounced these 1 errors un- 
seriptural, radical, and highly dangerous, 1 which in 
j * their ultimate tendency, subvert the foundation of 
: Christian hope, and destroy the souls of men.’ 

| “ The convention, on church order and discipline, 

I particularly specified as practices of which they com- 
plained: The. formation of presbyteries founded on 
doctrinal repulsions as affinities; thy refusal of 
presbyteries to examine their ministers; the licens- 
ing and ordination of men unfit for want, of qualifica- 
tion, and who deny fundamental principles of truth ; 

! the needless ordination of evangelists without any 
| pastoral relation; the want of discipline respecting 
j gross acknowledged errors; the number of miuis- 
| tors abandoning their dut irs for secular employments, 

| in violation of their vows; the disorderly meetings 
I of inemliers and others, thereby exciting discord and 
! contention among the churches." 
j! The General Assembly of 1837 met, and the ad- 
|; ficrcnts of the convention being in a decided inajo- 
! j rity, several important changes were made by that 
i venerable court. For instance, they abrogated the 
» Plan of Union between Presbyterians and Congre- 
; gationalists, and in accordance with this decision 
1 they cut off four synods from the communion of the 
church, as not observing the order and principles of 
, the Presbyterian Church. They discontinued the 
j American Home Mission and American Education 
I Societies, and they dissolved the third presbytery of 
j Philadelphia. 

j It was now plain that ft disruption was fast ap» 

! preaching, <uid American Christians generally looked 
forward to the meeting of the General Assembly of 
18118 as likely to bring the fierce contention, which 
. had so long buen agitating the church, to a solemn 
crisis. The eventful period came, and the Assem- 
bly having met and been constituted, the coinmis- 
; mww from presbyteries were road. The clerks 
5 omitted all reference to the delegates from the pree- 
I by furies comprised in the four synods which had 


been expunged from the roll by the Assembly of the 1 
previous year. This omission gave rise to a keen j 
discussion, conducted in a very disorderly manner, j 
and at length the dissentients from the ado of the j 
Assembly of 1837, disclaiming the authority of the 
moderator, elected another moderator and clerks, j 
and immediately withdrew in a body to the building ! 
occupied by the First Presbyterian Church of Phi- * 
ladclphia, where they formed themselves into the 1 
Constitutional Presbyterian Church of America, or ae . 
it is generally called, the New School l*resbyteri&n : 
Church. The majority of the Assembly retained 
their seats until the dissentients had left, when they ! 
proceeded to business according to the customary 
forms, and hence they are generally known as tho . 
Old School Presh/teriun Church . The Disruption o» j 
the Presbyterian Church of America being thus con- j 
sumiriatcd, legal questions naturally arose as to pro- . j 
perty, which were decided in the law courts of Penn- ; j 
svlvania, in the first instance, in favour of the Old 
School, but when the case was taken before the court, . 
with all the judges present, that decision was re- : 
versed, and the way left open for the New School i 
Assembly to renew the suit if they should think j 
proper. The Old School Assembly was left, how- j 
ever, in possession of the succession, and in the j 
management of the seminaries, and tho suit with- \ 
drawn. i 

The Presbyterian Church in America has been j 
throughout its whole history essentially a mission- j 
ary church, actively engaged in fulfilling, as far as 1 
its means and opportunities allowed, our Lord's hurt j 
commission, “Go ye into all the, world, and preach ! 
the gospel to every creature." The Society foi j 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, which was formed j 
in Scotland in 1700, early directed its efforts towards 
the conversion of the North American Indians, and in ; 
this great work it received efficient assistance from 
the American Presbyterians. The well-known Da 
vid Brainerd, and his brother John, both of whom 
laboured most successfully among the Indians, wen 
under the direction of the Presbyterian Church, j 
though they constantly maintained a correspondence j 
with the parent. Society in Scotland, and derived a 
portion of their support from that country. Mission 
work among the Indians wab prosecuted by the 
Presbyterian Church from 1741 to 1780, when, in 
consequence of the Revolutionary war, the foreign 
missionary work was, for several years, to a certain 
extent abandoned. In 1796 it was resumed m the 
formation of the New York Missionary Society, | 
which, though iudependent of presbyterial supervi- 
sion, was chiefly composed of Presbyterians. In the . 
following year the Northern Missionary Society was , 
established, and prosecuted missions among the In* j 
di&ns with great activity and success for several years* { 
At length, in the year 1800, the General Assembly I 
of the Presbyterian Church took up the work oi ■ 
foreign missions in a systematic manner, and m ( 
1802 they issued a circular to all the presbyteries | 
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under their cure, urging collections for the support of 
missions. It was not, however, till 1805, that their 
arrangements were sufficiently matured, and in that 
year they commenced missionary operations among 
the Cherokee Indians. Missions were carried on 
among the Indians with some encouraging results 
till 1818, when an Independent Society was formed, 
uniting the efforts of the Presbyterian, Reformed 
Dutch, and Associate Reformed churches. This new 
body, accordingly, was called “The United Foreign 
Missionary Society. 1 * This Society was in active 
operation for six or seven years, when it ceased its 
work, and became merged in the American Hoard of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, w hich had been 
busily engaged in the missionary enterprise since 
1811. Many Presbyterians, however, wished that 
their own denominations should ns such prosecute 
foreign missions, and, accordingly, in 1831, the 
synod of Pittsburg formed the Western Foreign 
Missionary Society, which prosecuted its operations 
with varied success for six years, when, in June 
1837, a Board of Foreign Missions was established 
by the General Assembly. The Board has, since 
that time, assumed a very flourishing aspect, and 
conducts no fewer than eight missions, vis. to the 
North American Indiana, Western Africa, India, 
.Siam, China, the Jews, and the Romanists in France, 
Belgium, and other European countries. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
(New School). This branch of the American 
Presbyterian Church assumed its separate position 
in 1838, under circumstances and for reasons which 
have been fully noticed in the previous article. The 
denomination now under consideration adopted the 
name of the Cottar itutiotial Presbyterian Church. 
They had all along been favourable to the Plan of 
Union, between the Presbyterians and the Congre- 
gationalistA in the New Sett let neuta, which had 
been adopted in 1801. The operation of this Platt 
led to the formation of numerous churches of a 
nixed character, and in 1837 the General ‘Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church cut off four sy- 
nods from their communion, simply on thtf ground 
that they partook more of the Congregationalist 
than the Presbyterian character. The Presbyte- 
rian element was believed by the majority of the 
Assembly to be altogether inconsistent with the 
Congregationalist element. The minority which 
afterwards formed the New School Presbyterian 
Church saw no such inconsistency, hut, on the con- 
trary, they believed that the Plan of Union, instead 
of deserving to be abrogated, had accomplished the 
work for which it was designed, And had moulded 
the mixed mass into a comparatively homogeneous 
Presbyterian community. Having such impressions 
they were decidedly opposed 1 to the abrogation of 
the Plan, and refused to carry out the enactment of 
the Assembly of 1837, which cut off the four synods 
connected with the Plan. There were also doctrinal 
differences, however, of a very serious nature, which 
ii. 
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were probably the fundamental causes of the separa- 
tion of the New School. There had always been a 
strictly Calvinistic party in the Church, which was 
equally strict in its support of the Presbyterian form 
of church government. This was often termed the 
Scotch party, as being mainly composed of Scotch 
immigrants. Another party existed in the church 
whose principles were ArminSan in doctrine and 
Congregationalist in ecclesiastical polity. This was 
often termed the Puritan party, as being mainly com- 
posed of English Puritan immigrants. The charac- 
teristic features of the two parties are thus described 
by I)r. Joel Parker of the New School party, or an 
lie terms it, the Puritan party, 

“ The differences of these two parties in their na- 
tive characteristic* are pretty well understood. The , 
Puritan is satisfied with maintaining the great lead- 1 j 
ing truths of the Calvinistic faith, And is ready to j 
waive minor differences, and to co-operate with all 
Christian people in diffusing evangelical piety. 
Hence, though the mass of our Puritan people pre- 
ferred Congregational government, they looked Calm- 
ly on, while hundreds of their ministers, and thou- 
sands of their church members were becoming 
thorough Presbyterians. The Scotch, on the con- 
trary, were of a more indexible character. They too 
loved Calvinistic doctrines, and if they had less real 
than the Puritans in diffusing our religion, and in 
acting for the regeneration of our country and the 
world, they were second to no other people on earth 
in these respects. 

“ The differences in doctrine between tne two had 
respect mainly to three points of explanation of 
great facts in the Calvinistic system. They both i 
agreed that the whole race of Adam were sinners by ! 
nature. Many of the Scotch school maintained that j 
sin was literally infused info the human soul prior 
to any moral agency of the subject. 

“ Many of the Puritan party alleged that this was 
not the mode by which all men became sinners, but 
that, it was enough to say that there were certain 
native propensities in every descendant of Adam, 
which naturally and certainly induced sinful action 
with the commencement of moral ag»*ocy. 

“ Many of the Scotch party maintained that the 
atonement of Christ is intended as a provision for 
the elect alone. The Puritan party asserted that 
the atonement is made for the race as a whole, so 
that it may be truly said to every lost sinner, after 
be shall be shut up in the eternal prison, ‘You might 
have liar] salvation; Christ purchased it for yotftand 
proffered it to you in all sincerity. 1 

“ The Bcotch party maintained, that unconverted 
sinners were perfectly unable, in every sense, to com- 
ply with the requirements of the gospel. The other 
party alleged, that 1 God hath endued the will of 
man with that natural liberty, that it is neither 
forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature, de- 
termined to good or evil. 1 Many individuals were 
found, on both sides, that pushed these views to an 
So 
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extreme; but far the g»euh*r portion of the clergy, 
tu each party, were content to preach the gospel 
; faithfully to their respective flocks, with so little of 
! the controversial spirit, that the greater part of their 
i intelligent hearers Aid not understand that there was 
any perceptible difference in the theology of the two 
schools." 

From this statement by one of themselves, the 
Puritan, or New .School party, which now forms a 
separate church, can scarcely be considered as agree- 
ing in doctrine with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, to which, nevertheless, they profess to 
adhere. This church holds the meetings of its 
General Assembly not annually like the Old School, 
but every three years. This arrangement was 
made in 1840, and to render the business of their 
supreme court more simple and easy, they enact- 
ed that all appeals from the decisions of a church 
session shall not, in the case of lay members, be 
carried beyond the presbytery, nor in the case of 
ministers beyond the synod. This church numbered 
in 1853, 1,570 ministers, 1,626 churches, and 140,452 
members. “ The New School,” says Dr. Scliaff, u is 
composed of quite heterogeneous material, and by 
the perpetual agitation of the slavery question, and 
other points of difference, is threatened almost, every 
year with a new division, which it can hardly long 
escape ; while some of its members have already re- 
turned into the bosom of the Old School. ” 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA 
(Old School). This is the largest and most «n- 
fluontiul of the two sections into which the American 
Presbyterian Church was divided in 1838. Its 
members profess to maintain a complete identity 
both in doctrine and government with the Presby- 
terian Cluirch before its disruption. They bold 
strictly by the Westminster Standards as the sym- 
bols of their faith and order. The General Assem- 
bly holds its meetings annually. So rapidly did this 
body advance, after it existed in a separate state, as 
appears from their statistical returns, that in six 
years after 1838, they increased nearly one-third in 
actual numbers. In 1843 this church consisted of 
1,434 ministers, 2,092 churches, and 159,137 mem- 
bers. During the ten years which followed this 
dare it continued to make rapid progress, so that in 
1853 we find it numbering 2,139 ministers, 2,879 
churches, and 219,263 members. The Old School 
Presbyterians have conducted their Home Missions 
and their Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
witli'the most remarkable efficiency. 
PRESBYTERIANS (Cumberland). See Cum- 

HKKLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
The earliest Presbyteriane in England were the Pu- 
ritans, who differed from the Established Church not 
exclusively, as many have supposed, on the subject 
of clorical vestments, which, no doubt, formed a pro- 
minent point in the controversy, but on the aubjeet 
also of the assumed superiority of bishops over pres- 


byters, and the claim which they arrogated, of alone 
possessing the right of ordination, discipline, and gov- 
ernment. The Puritans maintained the perfect parity, 
if not identity, of bishops and presbyters, and were, 
in fact, essentially Presbyterian in their views of 
church government. Accordingly, no sooner did 
they serrate from the Establishment, than despair- 
ing of all hope of legislative Aid in procuring re- 
form, they, or at least a party of them in London 
and its neighbourhood, resolved to form themselves 
into a presbytery to be held at Wandsworth in 
Surrey, a village on the banks of the Thames, about 
tive miles from the city. This important step was 
taken on the 20th November 1572, when about fif- 
teen ministers met, and eleven elders were chosen 
to form members of the court, thus constituting the 
presbytery of Wandsworth, which was the com 
mencemeut of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
A movement of this kind was looked upon by the 
bishops as fraught with danger, and, therefore, ex- 
erting their influence with Queen Elizabeth, who was 
herself keenly opposed to the Puritans, they easily 
persuaded her to issue a royal proclamation for en- 
forcing the Act of Uniformity; and yet, notwith 
standing the active opposition of the government, not 
only did the newly-formed presbytery continue its 
labours, but. other presbyteries also were organized in 
the neighbouring counties. In process of time the 
Puritans became decidedly favourable to Presbyte- 
rianism, and although a portion embraced the Inde- 
pendent or Congregationalist system of church gov- 
ernment, yet when the Westminster Assembly was 
convened in 1643, the inclination of the great ma- 
jority of that convention of divines was to establish 
presbytery in England. Accordingly, we find Dr. 
Iletherington, in his * History of that Assembly, 1 
declaring, u There can be no doubt that the close 
alliance which the English parliament sought with 
Scotland, and the ground taken by the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates and General Assembly, in requir 
ing not only an international league, but also a reli- 
gious cpvenant, tended greatly to direct the mind 
of the English statesmen and divines towards the 
Presbyterian form of church government, and exer- 
cised a powerful influence in the deliberations of the 
Westminster Assembly. But let it be also remem- 
bered, that in every one of the reformed continental 
churches, either the Presbyterian form, or one very 
closely resembling it, had been adopted ; and that 
the Puritans had already formed themselves into 
presbyteries, held presbyterial meetings, and endea- 
voured to exercise Presbyterian discipline in the 
reception, suspension, and rejection of members. 
Both the example of other churches, therefore, and 
thqir ourn already begun practice, had led them so 
far onward to the Presbyterian model, that they 
would almost inevitably have assumed it altogeilier 
apart from the influence of Scotland. In truth, that 
influence was exerted and felt almost solely In the 
way of instruction, from a church already formed, t» 
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one in the process of formation; and none would 
lure been mote ready than the Scottish commission* 
era themselves to have repudiated the \ cry idea of 
any other kind of influence. It may he said, there- 
fore, with the most strict propriety, that the native 
aim and' tendency of the Westminster Assembly was 
to establish the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment in England, the great body of English Puritans 
having gradually become Presbyterians.” 

In the English parliament the Presbyterians had 
a powerful party, and the great mass, not only of the 
Puritan dissenters, but of the Established clergy, had 
adopted Presbyterian principles. To such an cx- 
tent was this the case, that on the restoration of 
Charles II. no fewer titan 2.000 ministers, most of 
whom had been previously Episcopalian, were in one 
day ejected from their benefices for nonconformity. 
At the instigation of the Westminster Assembly, 
and in consequence of petitions from all parts of the 
country, the parliament in 1646 partially established 
presbytery. England was now parcelled out into 
provinces, in each of which a provincial assembly 
was appointed to lie held, composed of representatives 
from the several presbyteries, or classes, as they were 
called, which were included within the province. A 
supreme ecclesiastical court was instituted under the 
name of a National Assembly, which was formed of 
deputies from the various provincial assemblies. The 
only districts in which this arrangement was fully 
carried out, in the form of presbyteries and synods, 
were London aud Lancashire, the former of which 
was divided into twelve presbyteries ; but in various 
other counties the ministers, to a certain extent, 
adopted the plan, though without the sanction of the 
civil authorities. 80 nearly, indeed, had Presbyte- 
rianism become the Established form of religion in 
England, that the greater number of the benefice*, 
aud the principal chairs of the universities, were 
occupied by Presbyterian ministers. “ There was 
now no positive obstruction,” says Dr. Hqjthering- 
ton , 41 to the regular and final organisation of Pres- 
byterian Church government, except the still pend- 
ing treaties between the king and the parliament. 
Knowing the king's attachment to prelffey and his 
strong dislike to presbytery, the parliament' did not 
wish to moke a final and permanent establishment of 
the latter form of church government tiH they Bhould 
Imve endeavoured to persuade his majesty to con- 
sent, so that it might be engrossed innhe treaty, and 
thereby obtain the conclusive ratification of tire royal 
signature. But after the army had for a time over- 
awed the parliament, when the houses again reco- 
vered something like the free exercise of their legis- 
lative functions, they voted, ‘That the king be 
desired to gife his sanction to such acts as Shaft be 
presented to him, for settling the Presbyterian gov- 
ernment for three years, with a provision that no 
person shell be liable to any question or penalty, 
only for non-conformity to the said government, or 
to the form of divine services appointed in the ordi- 


nances. And that such as shall not voluntarily con- 
form to the said form of government and divine 
service, shall have liberty to meet for the service ami 
worship of God, and for exercise of religious duties 
and ordinances, in a fit mid convenient place, so a* 
nothing lie done by them to the disturbance of tbs 
peace of the kingdom. And provided that this ex- 
tend not to any toleration of lira popish religion, nor 
to any penalties imposed upon popish recusauts, nor 
to tolerate i lie practice of any thing contrary to the 
principle* of Christian religion, contained in tlie 
apostles 1 creed, as it is expounded in the Articles of 
the Church of England. Nor to any thing contrary 
to the point of faith, for the ignorance whereof men 
are to be kept from the Lords Hopper; not to ex- 
cuse any from the penalties for not. coming to treat 
the Word of God on the lord's day in any church 
or chapel, unless ho can show a reasonable cause, or 
whs hearing the Word of God preached or expound- 
ed elsewhere.’ These were the votes of the iamls ; 
and to these the Commons added, ‘That the Pres- 
byterian government Iks established till the end of 
the next session of parliament, which was to lie a 
year after that date. That the tenths and mainr 
tcURUce belonging to any church shall be only to 
such as can submit to the Presbyterian govern- 
ment, and to none other. That liberty of conscience 
granted hIiaII extend to none that shtill preach, print, 
or publish any thing contrary to the first fifteen of 
the Thirty -nine Articles, except the eighth. That 
it extend not to popish recusants, or taking away 
any pcnul laws against them. That the indul- 
gence to tender consciences shall not. extend 1 to toler- 
ate; the Common Prayer.' These voles were passed 
on the 13th day of October 1647, ami may be re- 
garded as the final settlement of the Presbyterian 
Church government, so far as that was done by the 
long parliament, in Accordance with the advice of 
the Westminster Assembly of divines.” 

The grand object which the Presbyterians rfoW 
aimed at was to prevail upon parliament to lend the 
civil sanction to tbe Presbyterian form of church* 
government. Not that they believed all the details 
to lie of divine Appointment ; they simply held that 
the essential principles of presbytery were sir Ac- 
cordance with the Won! of God. Nay, ito Kfortif 
were the views of many Presbyterians on this head, 
that they would have willingly submitted to a mo- 
derate Episcopacy rather than continue the state of 
confusion atid disorder which then existed yi all 
ecclesiastical matters. Tire parliament, however, 
knew that spiritual independence was an essential 
principle of Presbyterianism, and to sanction such a 
principle would Ire to divest themselves of all control 
over the church. It was necessary, therefore, in 
their opinion, strenuously to resist all attempts to 
establish presbytery as tbe state religion. 

A loud cry lias been raised against the English 
Presbyterians, on tbe alleged ground that, at this 
period of their history, their whole efforts were 
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directed towards flic attainment of church power, “contented them selves with protesting against the 
“ Now what was this church power/' says the younger government giving a positive and judicial sanction 
M‘Crie, “ which the Presbyterians were so anxious to the prevailing heresies/' These disputes on the 
to secure, and which Neal would represent as ‘a subject of toleration proved disastrous to the cause 
civil authority over men's persons and properties?' of the Presbyterian party, defeating all the attempts 
Will it ho believed, that it was neither more nor less which they made to promote unity and peace by 
than the power of keeping back scandalous and un- procuring the establishment of a uniform Bystem of 
worthy persons from the ordinances of baptism and worship, discipline, and government in the three 
the Lord's Supper? This was, in fact, the great kiugdoms. 

point in dispute between them and the parliament ; It has been already mentioned that London and 
for the parliament had insisted on having the supreme its neighbourhood had been formed into twelve pres- 
! power in ecclesiastical matters, and had passed a law byteries. These constituted the provincial synod of 
to the effect, that if any person was refused admission London, which continued to hold regular half-yearly 
to sealing ordinances by the church courts, he might meetings till the year 1655, when they ceased to 

appeal to parliament, which might, by virtue of its moot as a synod, probably in consequence of the dts- 

authority, compel the church courts to receive him, couragement which they received from Cromwell; 

whatever his character might be. The I’resbyte- but they continued to meet in a presby ferial capa- 
riftfiB, as Neal himself admits, ‘ wore dissatisfied with city, and to preserve as far as possible every other 
the men in power, because timy would not leave the point of Presbyterian Church government and disci- 
church independent on the state.’ Ami would Mr. pline. About this time Cromwell, without formally 
Neal, himself an Independent, have had the church abolishing the Presbyterian Church government, 
to be dependent on the stale? Would he have had quietly, but effectually, superseded it by establish' 
the Presbyterians tamely submit to Bee the royal mg a committee, commonly called Triers, for the 
prerogatives of Christ assumed by a parliament, after purpose of examining and approving all who should 
they had succeeded in wresting them out of the hands be presented, nominated, chosen, or appointed to any 
of a monarch, against whom, for this very reason, benefice, with cure of souls, or to any public settled 
the nation bad long been engaged in a bloody war?” lecture in England or Wales. This committee con* 

One of the chief hindrances in the way of the sisted of thirty-eight persons, some of whom were 

full establishment of presbytery in England, was Presbyterians, but the larger number were Indepen 
the rapid growth of errors and heresies of every kind, dents, and a very few were Baptists, wliile nine were 
which had sprung out of the Civil War. Edwards, laymen. The institution of this committee of Triers 
in his "Gangrama/' enumerates no fewer than 176 destroyed, of course, the authority of provincial sy- 
heresies which arose in these troublous times, and nods, and introduced a new form of mixed govern- 
prevented anything like a common agreement on the ment, which gave satisfaction to no party. The 
great points of religion. In such a state of matters, committee, however, continued to act till the death 
which seriously threatened to disturb the peace and of the Protector in 1658. 

good order of society, the Presbyterians called upon The whole policy of Cromwell, while he openly 
the parliament to issue a formal and authoritative con- favoured the Independents, was to bring all eccle- 
j demnation of these numerous errors, and more especi* siastical matters under the direct control of the civil 
| ally to set up an efficient ecclesiastical frame-work, government. With this view, besides instituting 
| that discipline might be exercised upon all heretics the committee of Triers, to which we have already 
| recording to the laws of Christ. 'Phis application was referred, he appointed commissioners, chiefly lay- 
| not only refused, through the influence of the Inde- men, for every county, with power to eject scandal- 
j | pendents, but its immediate effect was, that all parties ous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school- 
! united to oppose the Presbyterians, and to maintain, masters. These arrangements were early broken up 
1 as they pretended, the great principles of toleration by the death of Cromwell, and the succession of hi* 
* and liberty of conscience. But it unfortunately son Richard, who being utterly incapable of govern- 
; happened that the motley mass, who had thus rallied ing, abdicated his authority and retired into pri 
j round the banner of toleration, differed as to the ex- vote life. Soon after followed the Restoration ot 
! tent to which liberty of conscience ought to be per- Charles II., when Prelacy was restored to its former 
; mitted. Some wished to limit it to what they called supremacy. The monarch Affected for a time to 
> the fundamentals of religion, while others would go treat the Presbyterian ministers with kindness, and 
so far as to allow the propagation of all opinions of held out prospects of some accommodation between 
' whatever kind. The Presbyterians, in their anxiety the two great contending parties. A conference was 
| to avoid giving the slightest countenance to the at length arranged t<* be held at the Savoy, between 
i latter view of toleration, which they considered sub- twelve bishops and nine assistants on fhe part of the 
j versive of all religion, rushed some of them to the Episcopalians, and an equal number of ministers on 
j opposite extreme, maintaining that discipline ought the part of the Presbyterians. This conference com- 
ji to be exorcised upon heretics at the point of the menced on the 15th of April 1661, and continued 
J sword; while others, more temperate in their views, with intermissions till the 25th of July, when it came 
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lo * eloM without lending to «uiy satisfactory re- 
Milt, 

Charles now resolved to put forth the strong hand 
of power, And to effect by compulsion what he failed 
to accomplish by gentler means. The Art of Uni - 
formUt/y accordingly, was framed, which, having 
passed both houses of parliament by small majorities, 
received the royal assent on the 19th of May 1662. 
The terms of conformity were as follows : “ 1. Kp- 
ordination, if they had not been episcopally ordained. 
2. A declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to 
all And everything prescribed and contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and administration of 
sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, together with the psalter, and 
the form and manner of making, ordaining, and con- 
secrating of bishops, priests, and deacons. 3. To 
take the oath of canonical obedience. 4. To abjure 
the Solemn I^eagm*. and Covenant. 5. To abjure the 
lawfulness of taking arms against the king, or any 
commissioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever." 

This act came into force on the 24th of August 
following its enactment, and on that fatal day about. 
2,000 Non-conformist ministers resigned their bene- 
fices, and all their church preferments, and threw 
themselves upon a cold and cheerless world for their 
Master’s sake. Of the ejected ministers nine-tenths 
were Presbyterians ; and from that date, accordingly, 
the English Presbyterians became one of the three, 
divisions of Protestant Dissenters which have be- 
come a powerful body in the nation. In the reigns 
of the second Charles and his successor James, the 
Presbyterians, in common with the other Non-con- 
formists, were eiposed to severe persecution, but 
the Revolution of 1688 brought them relief, and the 
Toleration Act placed their assemblies under the 
protection of the state. Presbyterian churches were 
now multiplied all over the kingdom, arid numerous 
presbyteries organized. In a quarter of a century 
from this date there were no fewer than 80C presby- 
terian churches in England, and the entire body 
constituted, at least, two-thirds of the Non confer- j 
mists. • 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists, which 
were the two principal sections of the Protestant 
Dissenters, liaving shared in the disabilities as well 
as cruel treatment to which all Non-conformists 
were subjected for a considerable period before the 
Revolution, had not only been led to sympathize with 
one another in their common grievances, but even to 
approximate in church polity, the Presbyterians be- 
ing compelled, by peculiar circumstances, to act 
upon the principles of Independency. In 1691, 
accordingly, the 'Presbyterian jrad Congregation's* 
ministers of London agreed to merge their differ- 
ences, and to reduce all distinguishing names to that 
of United Brethren, A Profession of Faith was 
now drawn up, and given forth to the public under 
the title of “ Heads of Agreement assented to by the 
United Ministers in and about London, formerly 


called Presbyterian and Congregational.” This im- 
portant document was subscribed at the very outsit 
by upwards of eighty ministers ; and the union was 
cordially assented to by ministers of both denomina- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century n 
controversy arose in England on tho subject of jus- 
tification, in consequence of the repuhlication of the 
works of Dr. Tobias Crisp, a noted Antinomiatt. 
(Sec CnifiriTKA.) To satisfy the public as to their 
views on the disputed points, the United Ministers 
published a tract, entitled ‘The Agreement in Doc- 
trine among tho Dissenting Ministers in Loudon, sub- 
scribed Dec. 16, 1692.' Seventeen names were sub- 
scribed to the tract, and subsequently it received 
the unanimous sanction of the whole body. The 
thorough orthodoxy of the United Ministers is 
strongly attested also by Dr. Cubirnv in 1717, in his 
* Brief but True Account of the Protestant Dissent- 
ers in England.* Their views on all doctrinal points 
appear, at that period of their history, to have been 
in harmony with the. Thirty- Niue Articles of the 
Church of England, the Westminster Confession, And 
the Savoy Confession, as well as with the opinions of 
the Calviuistic divines of the synod of Dort. 

It was specifically required by the provisions oi 
tho Toleration Act, that all Dissenting ministers 
should qualify for the exercise of their ministerial 
functions, by subscribing to tbe Thirty-Nine Arti 
cles, with some particular exceptions. Such a require 
ment was, of course, felt to be not in the least bur- 
densome, so long ah the opinions of the English 
Presbyterians continued to adhere to the doctrines 
of the Articles; but it unfortunately happened, tlmf 
a most melancholy declension from sound Scriptural 
doctrine began to manifest itself among them A few 
years after Dr. Cafavny had so strong) y testified to 
their orthodoxy, fine of the earliest avowed Ar- 
minians among the English Presbyterians was tho 
celebrated 1 >r. George Benson, who wo* ordained at 
Abingdon in 1723, and afterwards became pastor of a 
congregation in Southwark in 1729. It wan not, how- 
ever, till Dr. Taylor of Norwich published his 1 Scrip 
ture Doctrine of Atonement* in 1751, that 8ocitiian 
tenets tagan to be openly broached in the English 
Presbyterian Church. The causes of the rapid influx 
of heresy into the body throughout the last century 
are thus sketched in a Pastoral letter issued by them- 
selves in 1840: “Time would fail to enumerate all 
the steps, and to set in order the causes, by which 
this sore evil arose. Suffice it, for purposes of want 
ing, to state, that one cause of this declension lay in 
the neglect into which our excellent standards w era 
permitted to fall. No pledge was required of those 
entering the church, as ministers, that their teaching 
would be in accordance with that form of sound 
words ; and little care was taken that those entering 
the church, as members, possessed a competent 
knowledge of their Scriptural contents. Another 
cause of declension lay In the early neglect, and gra* 
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dual renouuccmenti of the principles and provisions 
of the Presbyterian polity. The eldership fell into 
decay ; sessions into disuse ; and presbyteries into 
oblivion ; while there existed no supreme court which 
might inspect, remedy, and control. In proportion 
as these Scriptural forms evanished, Scripture truths 
were lost. Deprived of those, and possessed of no 
other securities, congregations, when they ceased to 
1 he Presbyterian in government, ceased to be Pres- 
I byterian in doctrine : when the hedge was taken 
! away, the boar from the forest entered, and wasted 
the vineyard at his pleasure. Socinianisvn, mournful 
to tell, has for a time usurped the pleasant places — 
unfairly arrogating to itself the Presbyterian name ; 
while all that the name implies it has trodden under 
foot. Jchahod is written on its walls: for the glory 
|s departed.’ 1 

] The result of tjie united operation of these dele- 
! rerious influences was, that English Presbyterianism 
' in doctrine, discipline, and government was found in 
i the last century to have almost disappeared in many 
| places where it had once been nourishing and inftlu- 
| ential ; and even in those districts where it still ex- 
! isted, it was utterly feeble and inefficient. But this 
| extensive decay was not the worst evil which had 
I befallen Presbyterianism in England. Other deno- 
\ minyttious had taken possession of its churchos and 
its endowments, and Unitarians lmd, in many cases, 
taken the name of Presbyterians, to give them a pre- 
tence in law for seizing and retaining endowments 
which had been loft by godly Presbyterians for the 
maintenance of the gospel. To such an extent, 
indeed, had the evil grown, that until lately, to the 
, south of the Tees, Socinianism and Presbyterianism 
■ were too often regarded as convertible terms. 

I Along with this extensive deviation from sound 
! doctrine among tho English Presbyterians there arose 
' a strong feeling of discontent with the compulsory 
| subscription of tho Thirty- Nino Articles which the 
; Toleration Act required from all Dissenters. The 
j subject was discussed in various pamphlets, and at 
length, constrained by the force of public opinion, 
government passed an act in 1779, by which every 
preacher or teacher of any congregation, who scru- 
pled to declare and subscribe his assent to any of 
the articles, was allowed to make and subscribe in- 
stead thereof, the declaration of Protestant belief, 
and was thereby entitled to similar exemptions. A 
subsequent statute renders qualifying in the case of 
Dissenters for the exorcise of ministerial functions 
unnecessary, except in obedience to a legal requisi- 
tion. But although forced subscription to the Ar- 
J tides was no longer required, the Protestant Dis- 
! Renters, including the Presbyterians, still retained 
their own symbolic books which coincided in doctrine 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles. Up to this time 
both Presbyterians and Congregationalists were in 
the habit of requiring confessions of faith at ordina- 
tions, and on such occasions ministers of both denomi- 
sations frequently took part in the religions services. 


It is a gratifying fact that the Presbyterians ot 
England have, within the last forty years, been ena- 
bled, in a great measure, to throw pff the spiritual 
lelliargy and death in which they were involved 
during the last century. In the course of that 
time, they have not only manifested a strong vita- 
lity, hut asserted a denominational existence se- 
parate from Episcopacy on the one hand, and 
Congregationalism on the other. There are now 
about ICO orthodox Presbyterian places of worship, 
in various parts of England, hut chietly in the north- 
ern counties ; many of them claiming for themselves 
a remote antiquity, even before the Revolution, 
and some as far back as the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. “The spiritual death," says 
the younger M'Cric, “ under which presbytery lay 
under during tho last century, lias been followed ol 
late years with a blessed resurrection. Our Presby 
terian Church in England is the native fruit of the 
revival of the spirit and the theology of the Refor- 
mation, which Again was the revival of primitive 
Christianity. With Christianity as with its Author, 

4 one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.* We make nothing of the thousand 
years that preceded the era of the Reformation. We 
claim an earlier antiquity than that which dates from 
the fifth century ; and on the true principle of apos- 
tolic succession, which is to be traced, not by a lino 
of dying men. but by the line of living light, flowing 
from 4 the Word of God which liveth and aludeth for 
ever,’ and flashing from time to time on the church, 
even during the Dark Ages, we claim to he a gen- 
uino branch of the apostolic Church of Christ." 
The cause of presbytery in England had, for a num- 
ber of years, been making rapid progress, and in 
1836 unity was given to the body by the organiza- 
tion of 44 The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland." 
Soon after this important step had been taken mi 
application was made by the Presbyterian Church in 
England to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, wisliing to be legally connected with that 
body. It «was found, however, that no such union 
could be effected, it being impossible that the juris- 
diction of the Established Church of Scotland could 
be extended to England, where Episcopacy ia by 
law established. The subject was carefully dis- 
cussed in several Assemblies, and at length an aet 
was passed, u That they could not go beyond an 
interchange of friendly communications ; at the same 
time assuring the synod in England of the warm mid 
brotherly affection wherewith their church regards 
it, and the earnest desire entertained by the Church 
of •Scotland to co-operate to the utmost of their 
power in promoting the interest of the Presbyterian 
Church in England, to which they are bound alike 
by present ties, and by the grateful recollections of 
funner days.” 

The eventful disruption which occurred in Boot* 
land in 1843, extended Its influence across the 
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Tweed, and a division took place among the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians also, a email minority adher- 
ing to the Established Church of Scotland, while the 
great majority, both of ministers and churches, 
were disposed to fa voir the principles of the Freo 
Church of Scotland. The synod of the English 
Presbyterians, however, felt that the time lmd now 
come when it was their duty to assert their inde- 
pendence of all other churches whatever, and to 
maintain their position as a separate and independent 
section of the Church of Christ. In 1841, according- 
ly, a resolution was passed by the synod, that “ in 
all acts of intercourse with another branch or other 
branches of the Church of Christ, or in forming or 
maintaining a friendly relation with them, this 
church shall assert, provide for, and maintain its own 
freedom and independence in all matters spiritual." 
In the overture on independence passed At this time, 
the name nr style of the body was changed from 
“ The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land, hf connexion with the Church of Scotland/ 1 to 
that of “The Presbyterian Church in England." 
While the synod judged it. right to issue a de- 
claration of independence, they have uniformly since 
the disruption fraternized with the Free Church. 
A Theological College was also instituted in 1844, 
for training young men for the holy ministry in con- 
nection with the English Presbyterian Church. This 
seminary has received a considerable impulse, and no 
small prestige by the appointment, in I860, of Dr. 
Thomas M'Cric to the chair of systematic theology 
and ecclesiastical history. The year 1844, which 
formB a memorable era in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church in England, saw the scheme for foroign 
missions instituted, which has.been so signally blessed. 
The first mission-field selected for their operations 
was China, and Mr. W. C. Bums was ordained And 
set apart in 1847 as their first missionary. The 
labours of this devoted herald of the cross Jiave been 
eminently successful, atid three other missionaries of 
kindred spirit have been sent to labour in China. 
A mission has also been established at Corfu, The j 
question as to the introduction of insmgnental mu- 
sic into Presbyterian churches has recently' been dis- 
cussed in the synod, as well as in some of the pres- 
byteries, and a decision has been adopted prohibiting 
the uae of the oigan in any congregation without the 
express sanction of the supreme cour^ of the church. 

Besides the seven presbyteries of the English Pres- 
oyterian synod, wbicli holds an independent posi- 
tion, not being ecclesiastically connected with, or in 
any degree dependent upon, any other church, there 
are five presbyteries in England containing seventy- 
six congregations belonging to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church ; and the Estab&hed Church of Scot- 
land has three presbyteries in England, — that of Lon- 
don, containing five congregations ; that of Liverpool 
and Manchester, containing five congregations j and 
that of the North of England, containing five congre- 
gation. 


PR ESBYTERI A N SYNOD OF SECEDE Kg 
IN IRELAND. This denomination of Christians 
was formed by a union, which was effected in 181M, 
between the two sections of the Secession Church in 
Ireland, the Burghers and Antibarghera. From the 
commencement of the present century negotiations 
had boon carried on with a view to the accom- 
plishment of this most desirable object ; but such 
negotiations lmd uniformly failed, from the circum- 
stance that the Antiburghers, who were subject to 
the general synod in Scotland, had been prevented 
by that court from taking effective steps in the mat- 
ter. At length, however, they resolved to act in* 
dependently of the. Scottish judicatory, and the two 
synods of Scecdura in Ireland, having agreed upon a 
basis of union, met at Cook Mown on the i)tli of July 
1818, and formed themselves into one body under 
the designation of •* The Presbyterian Synod of Ire- 
land, distinguished by the name. Seceders." The 
ministers of the united synod at this period amount- 
ed in number to V7. The basis on which the union 
rested consisted of the. six following points: — 

11 1 . To declare their constant and inviolable at- 
tachment to their already approved and recognised 
standards, namely, the. Westminster Confession of 
Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Directory for 
Worship, and Form of Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment, with the Original Secession Testimony. 

“2. That, as they unite under the banner of a 
testimony, they aro determined, in all times coming, 
as tlicir forefathers have set them the example, to 
assert the truth when it is injured or opposed, and to 
condemn and testify against error and immorality, 
whenever they may seem to prevail. 

“3. To cancel the name of Iturghcr and Anti- 
burgher for ever, and to unite ilie two synods into 
one, to be known by (he name 1 The Picsbytcrimi Hy- 
nod of Ireland, distinguished by the name Weceders.’ 

11 4. To declare their insuboidinatioii to any other 
ecclesiastical court, while, at the same time, they do 
hereby signify their hearty inclination to bold a cor- 
respondence with their sister Church in Scotland or 
elsewhere, for their mutual edification ; but think it. 
expedient not to lay themselves under any restric- 
tions as to the manner of said correspondence. 

11 5. To allow all the presbyteries and congrega- 
tions in their connection to bear the same name, and, 
in the meantime, stand as they were before the 
coalescence. 

11 6. Carefully to preserve all the public rucfSrdu nt 
the two synods from their formation in this kingdom 
till the present day." 

This union was th* means of imparting considera- 
ble strength and vigour to the Beression Church in 
Ireland. A home mission was now commenced, and 
the cause of Presbyterianism began to flourish in 
various towns and villages where it had been hitherto 
unknown. The whole proceedings of this church 
were characterized by a high regard to purity ot 
doctrine, and the advancement of vital religion. Tbs 
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I ri»Ii Presbyterian Church, on the contrary, had 
long been hindered in it« progress l>y tlie preva- 
lence of Ariari and Socinian doctrineH, both among 
itin ininiMterM and people. By the Divine blessing, 
however, they were at length enabled to rid tlietn- 
Helvea of t ho New Light party ; and to secure uni- 
formity of teaching in the church, thuy passed 
in overture requiring absolute subscription to the 
Confession of Faith. The general synod was now, 
in almost all respects, Assimilated to the Irish Se 
cession Church, and the proposal of a union be- 
tween the two was seriously entertained. And an 
arrangement in regard to the Regium Donum made 
in 1838, paved the way for its comjdction, govern- 
ment having in that year agreed to equalise the 
bounty, and on certain conditions to grant £75, late 
Irish currency, per annum, to every minister con- 
nected with the two synods. Being thus placed on 
tui equal footing by the government, and being now 
agreed both in doctrine and church polity, the great 
obstacles to a complete incorporation of the two 
churches were thus removed. 

The first movement towards union had taken place 
among the theological students of both churches 
attending the Belfast Academical Institution, who 
had established Among themselves a united prayer- 
meeting. The desire for union, and a strong feeling 
of its propriety, rapidly spread both among ministers 
and people. Memorials on the subject, accordingly, 
were presented to the synod of Ulster, and the Se- 
cession synod, at their respective meetings in 1830. 
Committees were appointed by the two synods, and 
the matter having been fully considered and preli- 
minaries adjusted, the final act of incorporation took 
place at Belfast on the 10th of July 1840, the united 
body taking to itself the name of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland . See Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (United). See 
United Presbyterian Church. 

PRESBYTERY, an ecclesiastical court in Pres- 
byterian churches in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
America. In the Reformed churches on the Con- 
tinent, it generally receives the name of Cl<mis. A 
presbytery consists of all the ministers within the 
bounds of a particular district, and of representatives 
from the kirk-sessions or consistories in the district. 
Every kirk~session is entitled to send ono elder, and 
the coll of the presbytery is made up every half- 
year, at the first meeting after the provincial synod, 
when new elders are returned, and the extracts of 
their election are produced. A new moderator of 
presbytery is then also chosen, who must be a min- 
ister, and he is generally elected according to a sys- 
tem of regular rotation. It is the province of a 
presbytery to judge iu all references for advice, and 
all complaints and appeals that come from the kirk- 
sessions within the bounds. Besides being a court 
of appeal from the inferior judicatory, it ie bound to 
inspect carefully the personal conduct and pastoral 


labours of every minister within its bounds, and 
when necessary to admonish, suspend, or even de- 
pose. It belongs to presbyteries to grant licenses 
to preach the gospel, and to examine and judge of 
the qualifications of those who apply for them; to 
take cognizance of all preachers resident within their 
bounds, and to give them certificates of character 
when proposing to reside within the bouuds of an 
other presbytery. When a ministerial charge be- 
comes vacant by the death, resignation, or removal 
to another cliarge of its regular pastor, it devolves 
upon the presbytery to supply religious ordinances 
during the vacancy ; and before the charge can be 
permanently filled up, the individual appointed or 
elected must be tested as to his qualifications by the 
presbytery, and must receive from them ordination if 
previously unordained, or induction and admission if 
previously ordaiued. The presbytery bolds frequent 
and stated meetings, according as circumstances may 
require, and each meeting is opened and closed with 
prayer. In any emergency it is in the power of the 
moderator, on his own responsibility, or on receiving 
a written requisition from several members, to call a 
pro re nata meeting of presbytery. In Presbyterian 
churches, where the supremo court consists of dele- 
gates, it belongs to each presbytery to elect ministers 
and elders to represent them in that court. All the 
proceedings of the presbytery must be duly minuted 
by the clerk, and are subject to the reuew of the 
provincial synod. 

PRESENCE (Bread of the). See Sitcw- 
Brkad, 

PRESENTATION, ihe act of a patron nominat- 
ing an individual to he instituted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities to a benefice in his gift. The greatest 
fiart of the benefices in England are presen tat ive. 
The presentation must be put into the hands of the 
bishop within 182 days after the living is vacant, 
and if he fails to do so the right of presentation 
lapses to the bishop ; if the bishop fails to collate 
within half a-year more, it lapses to the archbishop, 
and failing him to the sovereign, who, however, is 
not restricted to a limited time. With the exception 
of a very few the parish churches in Scotland are 
presetitative. Six mouths are allowed the patron by 
law to make bis selection, and if he fails to present 
within the prescribed time the right of presentation 
falls tanquam •jure devoluto into the hands of the 
presbytery. A patron, in order to present to a 
vacant parish, must qualify to government, and an 
extract of his having done so must be laid on the 
table of the presbytery along with the presentation. 

PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN, a festi- 
val obsfeved by the Romish Church on the 21st of 
November, in commemoration of the presentation of 
the Virgin Mary in the Temple by her ]>arent8 to be 
educated. This festival appears to have been insti- 
tuted somewhere about the twelfth century. It it 
observed also by the Greek Church. 

PRESIDENTS. See Overseers (Jewish! 
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PRETAS, sprites or hobgoblins among the Bud- 
ii»U in Ceylon. Tliey are believed to inhabit a hell, 
called Ldkdntarika. In appearance they are ex- 
I tremely attenuated like a dry leaf. There are some 
prMas that haunt the places near which they once 
| lived as men ; they are also found in the suburbs of 
| cities, and in places where four ways meet. Their 
| bodies are represented as being twelve miles high, 

| and they have very large nails. On the top of the 
Ijead there is a mouth about the size of a needle's 
I eye. They continually think with sorrow on their 
fate, from not having acquired merit in former births ; 
they are now tormented without ceasing by hunger 
j and thirst, and have not the power of obtaining merit. 

PREVENTION, a term used in the canon law to 
denote the right which the Pope claims of setting 
aside the rights of ordinary collators, and appointing 
j to their beneticcs himself. Romish divines allege 
| that his Holiness, being the source of all ecclesiastical 
j authority, may lawfully resume the right of collation 
j whenever he chooses. 

PRIAPUsJ, a god worshipped in later times among 
j ihc Greeks, more especially at Lanipsacufl, on the 
Hellespont, as the god of fertility. He is said to 
have been the son of Dionysus, or as others think, of 
Adonis and Aphrodite. This god corresponds to the 
Linga of the Hindus, and was worshipped with offer- 
ngs of the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and 
ields. 

PRIEST, a sacred officer to whom it belongs to 
offer sacrifices and preside over the different rites 
and ceremonies of religion. In the earliest ages the 
first- bom of every family, the fathers, the princes, 
and kings were priests. When the Israelites departed 
rom Egypt, however, the priesthood was confined 
o one tribe, that of Levi; and it consisted of three 
orders, the high- priest, the priests, and the Le virus. 
The high-priest and the ordinary priests were chosen 
delusively from the family of Aaron. It was the 
duty of the priests to serve at the altar* Sparing the 
victims for sacrifice, and offering them up on the 
altar ; they kept the fire on the altar of burnt offering 
continually burning, and the lamps of the golden 
candlestick perpetually lighted; th<^ Jmked the 
shew -bread, and changed the loaves every Sabbath- 
day. A priest came into the sanctuary every morn- 
ing and evening carrying a smoking censer, which he 
set upon the golden table. 

The priests, in the times of DaAd, Solomon, and 
the succeeding kings, till the Babylonish captivity, 
were divided into twenty-four classes ; and though 
only four classes returned from Babylon, these were 
again divided into twenty -four classes, one of which 
went up to Jerusalem every week to discharge the 
duties of the priesthood, and they sucAeded one 
another regularly on the Sabbath-day. An entire 
family was appointed to offer daily sacrifices, and as 
each family consisted of a number of priests, they 
drew lots for the different offices which they were to 
jsrform. 


The .Jewish priesthood being conduct! to certain 
families, each one was required to establish his line 
of descent, and hence the genealogies of the priests 
were carefully preserved in the Temple. It was 
indispensable for every one who aspired to the office 
of a priest, that he should lie of unblemished charac- 
ter, and free from any bodily defect. The prescribed 
age for entering upon the priesthood in the early 
period of the Jewish polity, was thirty years of Age, 
but in later times it was twenty yearn. No other 
ceremony seems to have been performed at their 
consecration than what is termed, “tilling their 
hands," tlmt is, simply making them ongage in their 
sacred duties. When employed in the service of 
the altar they were clothed in a peculiar dress, 
consisting of a coat, a girdle, and a mitre, lu the 
case of Hebrew, as well as Egyptian priests, the 
feet were uncovered in token ot deep humility and 
reverence. The Jewish priests were wont to be 
consulted as interpreters of the law, and also as 
judges in cases of controversy. In times tf war they 
accompanied tho army, bearing the ark of the cove- 
nant, sounding the sacred trumpets, and encouraging 
the soldiers to deeds of bravery. Tlmt they might 
devote themselves wholly to their sacred duties, 
they were not allowed to engago in secular employ* 
ment, and for them, as well as the Levites, a regular 
maintenance was provided. Thirteen Levitical cities, ! 
with their suburbs, were set apart as a residence for 
the priests, while their maintenance was derived 
41 from the tithes," as we arc told, 44 offered by the Lc- 
vites out of the tithes by them received from the first 
fruits, from tho first clip of wool when the sheep 
were shorn, from the offerings made in the Temple, 
and from their share of the sin offerings, arid thanks- 
giving-offerings sacrificed in tho Temple, of which cer- 
tain parts were appropriated to the priests. Thus in the 
peace-offerings, they had tho shoulder and I lie breast, 
(Lev, vii. 33, 34;) in the sin-offerings tliey burnt on 
the altar the fat that covered certain parts of the vic- 
tim sacrificed, but thr rent belonged to the priests. 
(Lev. vii. 6, 10.) To them Also wan appropriated 
the skin or fleece of every victim ; and whan an Is- 
raelite killed an animal for his own use, there were 
certain parts assigned to the priest*. (Deut. xviii. 

3.) All tho first-born also, whether of man or beast, 
were dedicated to God, and by virluo of that devo- 
tion lielnnged to the priests. The men were re- 
deemed for five shekels (Numb, iviii, 15,16); the 
first-born of impure animals were redeemed or ex- 
changed, but the clean animals were not redeemed. 
They were sacrificed to the Lord ; their blood was 
sprinkled alamt the altar, and the rest belonged to 
the priests; who also had tho first-fruits of trees, 
that is. those of the fourth year, (Numb, xviii. 18 ; 
Lev. xix. 23, 24,) as well as a share of the spoils 
taken in war.” 

PRIEST (High). Bee Hfm-Px»»T. 

PRIESTS (llouum. It is generally regarded by 
Protestant ehurchwas derogatory to the honour o » 
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Christ m the Hole Priest ami Mediator of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, to maintain that any man in in- 
vented with the priestly office, and performs its pro- 
per work. Such an appellation, Applied as it some- 
times Inis been, and still is, to Christian ministers, 
seems to imply that Christ did not fully accomplish 
the design of his office, and destroys the analogy be- 
tween him and Mclchisedek. (See Melchisedek, 
Ok i >kk op.) Yet a few of the ancient Christian 
writers, particularly Optatus, gives bishops, presby- 
ters, And deacons, the titlo of priests, chiefly on the 
ground that thoy ministered publicly by God’s ap- 
pointment. in holy things. The Church of Rome, 
however, calls her ministers priests, and affirms that 
thoy perforin the proper work of the priesthood by 
offering sacrifices to God. Thus Dens defines the 
priesthood, “ A sacred ordor and sacrament, in which 
power is conferred of consecrating tho body of Clirint, 
of remitting sins, and of administering certain other 
sacraments.” The council of Trent declares the 
priest to ho the generic term under which arc con- 
tained priests of the first and second order, namely, 
bishops ami presbyters. 

The ordination of a Romish priest is thus sum- 
marily described by Mr. Lewis from tho Pontifical® 
Komaimm : “ The bishop lays both his hands on his 
head ; the other priests present, doing the same, of 
whom three arc, or should be, present in their robes 
called planets. Raising his handB, and stretching 
them over the candidate, he offers the ordination 
prayer. He then invests him with the stole in tho 
form of a cross, And with the chasuble. The hymn, 
‘Void Creator Spiritus,* — ‘Come Creator Spirit,’ 
is sung, when the bishop, dipping his thumb in the 
sacred oil, anoints each hand with its joints after the 
manner of a cross, saving, 1 Vouchsafe, 0 Lord, to 
consecrate and sanctify these hands by this unction, 
and by our benediction ; and whatever he shall bless, 
may it be blessed ; and whatever he shall consecrate, 
may it lw consecrated and sanctified.* The chalice, 
with the wine, and water, and paten upon it, and a 
host, are then delivered to him, saying, ‘ Receive 
power to offer the sacrifice of God, and to celebrate 
mass for the living and the dead. 1 Tho priest then 
kisses the liAnd of the bishop, and receives from him 
the host; the bishop saying, ‘ May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve you to eternal life.* 
The Apostles* creed is now repeated, After which the 
bishop again puts both his hands on his head, say- 
ing, * Receive the Holy Spirit., whosesoever sins ye 
remit, fliey are remitted ; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.' Then he is invested with 
the cliasuble, and knoeling before the bishop, he 
places his folded hands between the hands of the 
bishop, who says, < Dost thou promise to me, and to 
my successors, reverence and obedience ?’ to which 
the priest replies, 4 1 promise.'" 

The duties to which the Romish priest is thus so- 
lemnly set apart are these : (1.) To administer the 
sacrament of the eucharist, and to celebrate mass. 


(2.) To bless both persons and things, and to prai 
for others. (3.) To preside over and govern under, 
the control of the bishop, the inferior clergy and 
people. (4.) To preach. (5.) To baptise and to 
administer the other sacraments, except confirmation 
and ordination. (6.) To remit and rctaiiisins in the 
sacrament of penance. 

P1U MATES (Christian). In the ancient church 
bishops venerable for ago, or personal dignity, some- 
times received the name of primntCA. The distinc 
tion, however, between honorary primates and pri 
mates in power, was very early made. In Africa 
the senior bishop and the bishop of Carthage were 
each respectively styled primate of all Africa. The 
term animate was often the same in signification on 
archbishop, metropolitan, and jxitriarck. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries the chief dignitaries of a province 
or empire were generally termed primates. The 
division of England, in the twelfth century, into two 
ecclesiastical provinces, led to the introduction of 
primacies into that country. The archbishop of 
Canterbury receives the title of primate of all Eng- 
land, and tho archbishop of Armagh, primate of 
all Ireland. See Metropolitans, Patriarch 
(Christian). 

PRIMATES (Jewish). The patriarchal dignity, 
as we have already found in the article Patinarch 
{Jewish), was abolished among tho western Jews 
in the fifth century. To the patriarchs succeeded 
the primates, with a somewhat different jurisdiction 
and authority. The patriarchs were hereditary, but 
the primates were elective, being chosen by the 
votes of the people. These primates appear to have 
been appropriated to the government of a particular 
province. Each province supported its own primate 
by means of tl»e ancient tribute- money, which the 
patriarchs had been accustomed to receive. But by 
an edict of Theodosius the younger, thAt tribute was 
consigned to the imperial treasury of Rome, and col- 
lected by tlie Roman officers. Thus the office of 
primate among the Jews came to :»it end. 

PRIME* See Canonical Hours. 

PRIMIGENIA, a surname of Fortum, under 
which she was worshipped at Praoneste, and on the 
Quirinal at Rome. 

PRIMINISTS. See Donatists. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. See Method- 
ist (Primitive) Connexion. 

PRIOR, the head or superior of a priory. He is 
inferior in dignity to an Abbot (which see). Where 
there are several priors there is one who is superior 
to the rest, and is termed grand-prior . 

PRIORY, a convent inferior in dignity to an Ab- 
bey (which see). 

FRISOiLLIANISTS, a sect which arose in the 
fourth centuiy in Spain, deriving its name from its 
founder, Priscillian, whose eloquence and austere 
habits procured for him numerous followers, includ- 
ing some bishops. The doctrines of the sect, which i 
in many respects resembled those of the MAm- i 
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CHKAJT8 (which see), were condemned by a synod 
which Assembled At Sacogosaa A. D. 380. Tlte per- 
secution to which the Priscillmniats were in conse- 
quence exposed only roused them to adopt more 
decisive measures for establishing their party. The 
secular power was now called in to repress them, 
and an imperial rescript was procured condemning 
Priscillian and all his adherents to exile. They were 
afterwards accused A. n. 384 before the Emperor 
Maximus, wheu Priscillian and several of his follow- 
ers were condemned am! executed At Treves, this 
being the first instance of a heretic being punished 
with death by the solemn forms of law. Notwith- 
standing the loss of their founder, the Priscillianists 
actively propagated their opinions in Spain and Gaul, 
and even in the sixth century remnants of the sect 
were found in these countries. The general object 
of the Priscillianist system is described by Dr. 
14 ase, as having been 11 by unusual self denials and 
efforts to release the spirit from its natural life.*' It 
is difficult to ascertain the real doctrines of the sect, 
which, however, consisted probably of a mixture of 
(viiostic and Mnniehean errors. They seem to have 
neld the eternity of matter, and that the soul in a 
particle of the divine nature separated from the sub- 
stance of God ; that the human body was the. work 
of the devil, and that all the changes in the material 
universe originated from the evil spirits. They de- 
nied the reality of the birth and incarnation of Christ, 
as well as the personal distinction of the three Per- 
sons in the Godhead. They disbelieved the resur- 
rection of the body. Notwithstanding these and 
other errors, their conduct was strictly moral, and 
their manners austere. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT, the right which Pro- 
.estants claim of each man reading the Bible for 
himself, and forming his own judgment of its mean- 
ing. In their view lie is not only allowed, but is bound 
to exercise his own judgment as to the interpretation 
of the statements of Scripture, looking tor the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who is the infallible teacher 
of all true believers, and who is promised* to “ guide 
them into all truth.” The Romish Church denies 
the right of any roan to exercise his private judgment 
even as to the sense of Scripture. On this point 
the council of Trent thus decrees, “ In order to re- 
strain petulant minds the council farther decrees, that 
in matters of faith and morals, and whatever relates 
to the maintenance of Christian doctrine, no one, 
confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to wrest 
the Sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, con- 
trary to that which hath been held, and still is held, 
by holy mother church, whose right it is to judge of 
the true meaning and interpretation of Sacred Writ, 
or contrary to the unanimofttfe consent of Uie fathers, 
even though such interpretation should never lx? 
published. If any disobey let them be denounced by 
tlte ordinaries, and punished according to law.’* 
From the terms of this decree, it is plain that Ro- 
manists Hold that their church alone is entitled to 


judge of tho true meaning and interpretation ot 
Sacred Scripture. And to the same cflbet the creed 
of Pope Pius TV. declares, “ I also admit the Holy 
Scriptures according to that sense which our holy 
mother the church has held, and does hold, to which 
it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Noither will 1 ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers,” In oppoeirion to inch 
doctrines as these the Word of God explicitly teaches, 
that every man is bound to judge for himself of the 
true meaning of Scripture. Thus 1 The**, v. SI, 

14 Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 
Acts xvii. 11, “These were more noble than those 
iu Thossalotiica, in that they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.” Mark xli. 24, 
“And Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye tie* 
therefore err, because ye know not the scriptures, 
neither the power of God ?” Luke x vi. 29, “ Abra- 
ham saith uuto him, They have Moses and the pro- 
phets ; let them hear them.’* Is. viii. 20, “ To tlm 
law and to tho testimony : if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.” 

The popish theory goes to destroy individual 
responsibility, hut in alleging herself to be the ap- 
pointed interpreter of Scripture, the Church of Rome 
is obliged to concede the right of private judgment 
so far as to enable us to determine for ourselves from 
the Divine Word that we are bound to submit our 
understandings to her guidance in spiritual things. 
And the misfortune is, that if she concedes the right 
and the duty, nay, even the necessity of the exercise 
of private judgment to any extent whatever, her 
theory falls to the ground. Dr. Whately shows this 
in a very striking manner in a passage which we 
extract from his ‘Cautions for the Times ;* “A man 
who resolves to place himself under a certain guide 
to he implicitly followed, and decides that such and 
such a church is the appointed infallible guide, does 
decide, on his own private judgment, that one most 
important point, which includes in if all other deci- 
sion* relative to religion. And if, by his own show- 
ing, he is unfit to judge at all, lie can have no ground 
for confidence that he has decided rightly in that. 
And if, accordingly, he will not trnst himself to 
judge even on this point, but resolves to consult his 
priest, or some other friends, and he led entirely by 
their judgment thereupon, still lie does in # thu* re- 
solving, exercise his own judgment as to the coun- 
sellors he so relies on. The responsibility of form* 
ing some judgment is one which, however unfit we 
may deem ourselves to bear it, we cannot possibly 
get rid of, in any matter about which we really feel 
an anxious care. It is laid upon us by God, and we 
cannot shake it off. Before a man can rationally 
judge tliat he should submit his judgment in other 
things to the Church of Rome, he must firat have 
judged, 1. That ther* is aGod ; 2. That Christianity 
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comes from God; 3. That Chrint has promised to 
give an infallible authority in the church ; 4. That 
aucli authority resides in the Church of Rome. Now, 
to say that men who are competent to form sound 
judgments upon these points are quite incompetent 
to form sound judgments about any other matters in 
religion, is very like saying, that men may have 
sound judgments of their own before they enter the 
Church of Rome, but that they lose all Bound judg- 
ment entirely from the moment they enter it.” 

PROBABl LISTS and PROBABILIORISTS. 
See Casuists. 

PROCESSES, the formal acts, instruments, bulls, 
and edicts of canonization in the Romish Church. 

PROCESSION (The) OF TIIE HOLY GHOST, 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father, ac- 
cording to the Greek Church, or to the Father 
and the Son, according to the Infill Church. The 
term is founded upon these words of Christ, John xv. 
26, “But when the Comforter is come, whom T will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, which proceod'-th from the Father, he shall 
testify of mo.” Like the expression, “ the genera- 
tion of tho Son,” the analogous expression, “the 
process inn of the Holy Spirit," implies, that lie has 
received his essence from the Father. This mode of 
expression is common in the writings of the fathers, 
and as while the Scripture speaks of the Spirit pro- 
ceeding from the Father, it nowhere speaks of the 
Spirit proceeding from the Son, the Greek fathers 
refused to recognize the double procession, and pre- 
ferred to adhere strictly to tho language of Scripture. 
After Macodonius had broached his heresy denying 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the council of Con- 
stantinople, A. n. 381, made an addition to the 
article of the Nicene creed, “ 1 believe in the Holy 
Ghost;" enlarging it thus, “ 1 believe in the Holy 
Ghost, tho Lord, the Author of life, who proceeds 
from the Father." This creed was accepted by the 
Catholic Church, and it was afterwards enacted by 
tho council of Ephesus, that no addition should l>e 
made to it. But in course of time the question be- 
gan to he discussed in the West, whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeded from the Sou as well as from the Fa- 
ther, and the Latin Church having decided in favour of 
the double procession, a new article was inserted in 
the creed, “ Wo believe in the Holy Spirit proceed- 
ing from the Father and the Son.” A violent con- 
troversy, accordingly, arose between the Greek and 
Latin churches, which at length terminated in their 
open separation from each other's communion. See 
Filioque, IIolt Ghost. 

PROCESSIONS, sacred ceremonies in which 
clergy and laity march in regular order to some place 
of worship. The practice of religious processions 
is of Pagan origin, being generally observed both 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans in honour of 
some god. On occasions of public calamity or of 
public rejoicing, it was customary among the Ro- 
mans to order solemn processions to be made to the 


temples in order to invoke the assistance of the gods 
or to thank them for blessings received. The first 
processions mentioned in the history of the Chris ian 
Church are those which were originated at Constan- 
tinople by Chrysostom. The Arians being obliged 
to hold their meetings for public worship outside the 
town, were in the habit of walking thither in com- 
pany, morning and evening, singing hymns. To 
outdo the heretics, Chrysostom instituted solemn 
processions, in which the clergy and people march- 
ed by night carrying crosses and torches, and 
chanting prayers and hymns. From this period the 
custom of religious processions was introduced first 
among the Greeks, and afterwards among the Latins. 
In the Greek Church processions are not unfrequent 
in which images of the Virgin or other saints are 
carried. But in Romish countries such processions 
abound, one of the most solemn being the procession 
of the host or holy sacrarnont, on Corpus Christ* 
day, when the consecrated wafer is carried about in 
procession to be adored by tho multitude. See Coi<- 
pus Chkisti (Festival of). 

PROCLIANITES, a branch of the Montanisth 
( which Bee), tho name being derived from tl oir 
leader, Proclns. or Proculus. 

PROCTORS, the representatives of the clergy of 
the Church of England in convocation . These are 
elected by the clergy of the several archdeaconries 
before the meeting of parliament. 

PRODICIANS, a heretical sect of the second cen 
tury, named from their leader, Prodicus. “They 
maintained," says Neander, “ they were sons of the 
8upreme God, a royal race ; and therefore bound to 
no law, since kings were under none. They weie 
the lords of the Sabbath, the lords overall ordinances. 
They made the whole worship of God to consist, 
probably, in the inner contemplation of divine things. 
They rejected prayer, and perhaps all external wor- 
ship, as suited to those limited minds only which 
were still held in bondage under the Demiurge ; and 
they were in the habit of appealing to the authority 
of certain apocryphal books which were attributed 
to Zoroaster.” Prodicus is placed by Baronius in 
a. d. 120, before Valentinus. His followers are 
sometimes confounded with the Adamites, and some- 
times with the OrigmUts. 

PRODIGIES, wouderful appearances which were 
supposed among the ancient heathens to betoken 
some impending ftiisfortnne or calamity. These be- 
ing regarded as marks of the anger of the gods, they 
were considered as calling for prayers and sacrifices. 
Whenever prodigies were seen the jxmtifice* or 
priests proceeded to perform certain public rites by 
way of expiation. The fall of meteoric stones was 
accounted ft prodigy, and almost all the others might 
be explained by peculiar natural phenomena, which 
in those ancient times were not understood. 

PROEDROSIA, sacrifices, or as some allege, a 
festival offered to Dimeter at seed-rime, with the 
view of securing a bountiful harvest. 
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PROGNOSTICS. SeeAu»ncE8. 

PRO-HEGOUMENOS, the ex-su^ior of a 
Greek conveut, who ha* completed his term of oflice, 
which ia two years, and retires divested of nothing 
but his power and authority. 

PROLOCUTOR, the chairman or president of 
convocation in England. 

PROM AC HOUMA, a surname of Athena. 

PROMETHE1A, a festival anciently celebrated 
at Athens in honour of Prometheus. It was one of 
the five Attic festivals in which there wan a torch- 
race, commencing from the altur of Prometheus in 
the Ceramiciis to the city, 

PRONjEA, a surname of Athena , under which she 
was worshipped at Delphi. 

PUONAUS, a surname of Hermes. 

PRONE, the name given in old writers to the ho- 
mily or sermon in the Romish Church. 

PHONO, an idol of the ancient iSclavouiniis, wor- 
shipped at Aldenhurgh in Germany. It was a sta- 
tue erected on a column, holding in one hand a 
: ploughshare, and in the other a spear and a standard. 

Its head was crowned, its ears prominent, and under 
one of its feet was suspended a little bell. Gerald, 
Christian bishop of Aldenhurgh, destroyed this idol 
| with his own hand, and cut down the grove in which 
it it was worshipped. 

it PUONUI1A, a surname of Juno among the an- 
cient. Romans, as being the goddess who presided 
over marriage. 

PROPAGANDA. See College de Propa- 
ganda Fide, Congregation de Propaganda 
Finn. 

PROPIIESYINGS, religious exercises instituted 
by some of the pious clergy in the reign of Queen 
j Elizabeth, for the purpose of advancing the know- 
i ledge of divine truth, and promoting the interests of 
j vital religion. The designation was taken from 
j 1 Cor. xiv, 31, "For ye may all prophesy one by 
J one, that all may learn, and all may ta 'comforted.' 1 
In these prophesying® one presided, and a text pre- 
viously selected was explained by one of the ministers 
to whom it hod been assigned. At the close of his 
exposition each in turn gave his view of the passage : 
and the whole exercise was summed up by the presi- 
dent, who concluded by exhorting all to fidelity and 
diligence in the discharge of their sacred functions. 
These useful exercises were looked upon with jeal- 
ousy and suspicion by the bishops, It whose instiga- 
tion they were suppressed by the queen. 

PROPHET, one who under the influence of divine 
inspiration predicts future events. The word first 
occurs in Scripture in Geri. xx. 7, where God says 
to Abimelech, “ Restore the man his wife, for he is a j 
prophet.” From this passage it is plain, •that Abi- 
melech must have previously known the word, and 
his people having been of Egyptian origin, there can 
be no doubt that the term “ prophet” must have had 
he same origin. Tn Egypt thersuperior priests were 
) called prophets, in consequence of their privileged 


intercourse with the gods. It is not improbable that 
In this extended sense Abimelech is called upon to 
regard Abraham ; and in (he same sense the Lord 
said to Moses, 11 Aaron thy brother shall be thy pro- 
phet” or, as it is rendered in the Chaldee, 14 thine 
interpreter,’' that is, thy mouth to reveal the mys- 
teries of God made known to thee. The more 
restricted meaning of the word, however, is that in 
which it usually occurs in the Sacred Writings, 
namely, as one inspired to foretell future events. 
Among these the Hebrew prophets occupied a very 
high place, and their writings constitute a very im- 
portant portion of the Old Testament. They form an 
unbroken line of holy and inspired men, extending 
through a period of more than a thousand years, 
counting from Moses to Malacht. 44 Prophecy,” says 
the Apostle Peter, u came not of old time by the will 
of man ; but holy men of God spake as they wore 
moved by the Holy Ghost." The prophets in an- 
cient times cither proclaimed their sacred predictions 
in some public place in tho audience of the people, 
or posted them up in a written form on some exposed 
place, as, for example, on the gates of' the temple, 
that all who passed by might have it in their powci 
to peruse them. They adopted also various external 
emblems to arouse the. attention of the public, and 
impress solemn truths upon their mind*. Thus, 
when calling tho people to repentance, they would 
appear clothed in sackcloth, and wearing ait aspect 
of deep humiliation. On one occasion we find .fere- i 
miah with a yoke upon his neck ; Isaiah walking 
abroad without his prophetic mantle, and with his 
foot unshod; Jeremiah breaking the potter’s vessel, 
and Ezekiel removing his household stuff from the 
city,— all intended to indicate, by outward symbols, 
national calamities about to be inflicted by an angry 
God. 

The ordinary duties of the prophets may be learn- 
ed from various passages of the Old Testament, j 
“ Samuel was accustomed to pray for the people, 

(1 Sam. xii. 23,) and to guide their devotions at 
sacrificial feasts, (ix. 13;) and he was also accus- 
tomed to instruct them. (1 Ham. xii. 23.) Rut there 
is a passage in the history of Elisha which throws 
farther light upon this. The Hhunammite said to 
her husbaud, 4 Send trie, I pray thee, one of the young 
men, and one of the asses, that I may run to the 
man of God, and come again. And he said, Where- 
fore wilt thou go to hirn to-day? it is neither new- 
moon nor Sabbath, 1 2 Kings iv. 22, 23. »Mad it 
been either new moon or Sabbath, there would have 
been nothing in her going; and why? The only 
good reason seems to be that, on these days, the 
people were to assemble in 4 holy convocation. 1 And 
this makes it probable that the prophets, as well as 
the priests and Lcvites, were accustomed to instruct 
the people on these days. There were also some, 2 
will be recollected, who were employed as the spirit 
ual instructors and advisers of men in authority. It | 
was thus that Naths t and Gad waited upon David I 
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-brought messages from the Lord ; and they appear 
also to hftve written lii» life ; and in a aimilar capa- 
city also Isaiah acted, especially during the reign of 
Heaekiah. But that which constituted tlieir main 
and lending character whh, that they acted as the 
messenger* of the Lord of hosts, rebuking on ac- 
count of sin, exhorting to repentance, and revealing 
mercy. And no individual pauageH can so well 
I illustrate tlieir character in this respect as their re- 
| corded messages ; and the whole collection of pro- 
i phetical writings may bo cited to thin elVect. For 
I while they are intermixed with much that concerned 
after ages, they are mainly made up with addresses 
immediately Applicable to the existing circumstances 
of Israel. And then as to their number, which is 
the only point remaining, it may 1)6 judged of from 
the following facts: First, that during the persecu- 
tion of Jezebel, Ohadiah, A I mb’s governor, hid one 
hundred of them, putting them by fifties in ho many 
caves. (1 Kings xviii. 13.) And secondly, that 
towards the end of the reign of Ahah, that monarch 
called together about four hundred (xxii. 6).” 

It was not unusual in ancient Israel for indivi- 
duals to consult the prophets in cases of domestic 
anxiety or national distress ; and in doing so they 
invariably brought a present along with them accord- 
ing to their rank and wealth. Thus the prophet 
A hi jah received from Jeroboam, by his wife, a pre- 
sent of ten loaves, mid cracknels and a cruse of 
honey. The (Tress of the ancient prophets was sim- 
ple and unostentatious. Elijah was clothed with 
skins, and wore a leathern girdle about his loins. 
Aud thoir food also was frugal and plain, consisting 
generally of bread, fruits, and honey. A false pro- 
phet was punished capitally, being stoned to death. 
The extraordinary prophets, of whom sixteen Imve 
left, us writings in the Old Testament, speak of 
themselves as specially called of God. and preface 
| their rno^sage by a “ Thus saith the Lord." 

! PROPHETESS, a female prophet or seer, who 
| was so called, not because she was able to predict 
' future events, but because she was divinely inspired, 
j Hence Deborah, lluldah, aud Anna were made, in 
1 some degree, tho organs of divine communications. 

In Numb. xii. 2, Aaron and Miriam are represented 
i as saving, both of them together, 44 Hath the Lord 
, indeed spoken only by MoseB ? hath he not spoken 
also by us?” Sortie regard the term prophetess as 
denoting a woman eminently skilled in sacred mu- 
; sic, voqal and instrumental. In the East prophet- 
esses have always been few in number, compared 
with the prophets. But it lias uniformly been other- 
wise among the northern nations. The ancient 
i Germans, for example, as well as the Gauls, had ten 
j prophetesses for one prophet. “ Hence also it was,” 

1 says Mr. Mallet, in his 4 Northern Antiquities, " that 
nothing was formerly more common in the north 
than to meet with women who delivered oracular 
; informations, cured the moat inveterate maladies, 

: assumed whatever shape they pleased, raised storms, 


chained up the winds, travelled through the air, and, j 
in one word, performed every function of the fairy j j 
art. Thus endowed whh supernatural powers, these j 
proplmtesses being converted as it were into fairies 
or demons, inHuoiiccd the events they had predicted', j 
and all nature became subject to their command. 
Tacitus puts this beyond a dispute when he khvh, 

1 The Germans suppose some divine aud prophetic 
quality resident in their women, andare careful neither 
to disregard their admonitions nor to neglect their an- 
swers.’ Nor can it he doubted but that the same 
notions prevailed among tho Scandinavians. Strabo 
relates that the Cimbri were accompanied by vener- i 
able and hoary-headed prophetesses, apparelled in 1 
long linen robes most splendidly white." . 

PROPHETS (French). See Camisarw*. : 

PROPHETS (Schools of the), colleges or j | 

schools for the training of such as were designed for ! : 

the prophetical office, as well as for those who were , 
already prophets. The first institution of this kind ' 
is generally supposed to have been presided ovet 
by Samuel. It was at Hamah in Mount Ephraim, ! 
the place of Samucrs ordinary residence, or perhaps > 
rather at Gibeah, a place in the neighbourhood. | 
Whether such schools continued during the reign ot ! 
David and his immediate successors, does not appear, ! 
os no particular notice of them occurs till the time | 
of Elijah, when, if ever they had been discontinued, j 
they seem to have been renewed. At the translation i 
of Elijah three such institutions existed, one at Gil- j 
gai, one at Bethel, and one at Jericho. The first 
appears to have been under the special care of Elisln ! j 
after his master had been removed. From the com I i 
parison of several passages we learn that these j! 
schools of the prophets were seminaries of consider. ; 
able extent, in which those who were under training i 
for the prophetical office were carefully educated by 
men of piety and experience. 

PROPITIATORY. See MercY-Seat. 

PROSELYTES, literally strangers or foreigners; 
and when used in the «7ewish sense, denoting those ! 
who, not xboing bom Jews, were led to embrace the 
Jewish religion. Those who were Jews by birth, de- 
scent, or language, were termed Hebrews of the He- 
brews, while those who were admitted as proselytes 
were uniformly held in inferior estimation. In the 
time of our Lord, the Jews, and more especially tho 
Pharisees, were remarkably zealous in making prose- 
lytes to their religion. From various imperial edicts 
upon the subject, it is plain that there must have been 
a considerable number of proselytes. Some merely 
received the doctrines of Judaism without conform- 
ing to its rites, and even in particular cases retained 
the practice of Pagan worship ; these were called 
proselytes of the gate % Others renounced wholly 
their ancient faith, and strictly observed circumcision 
and the ceremonial law ; these were called proselytes 
of justice or righteousness. The distinction between 
these two classes of proselytes is generally admitted 
by the learned ; but both Dr. Lerdner and Dr. Dod* 
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dridge maintain, that there was only one kind of 
proselytes, and the former writer states that tlte 
notion of two aorta of proselytes is not to be found 
in any commentator before the fourteenth century. 
Proselytes of justice or of the covenant, as they were 
sometimes termed, were usually admitted by circum- 
cision, baptism, and sacrifice, if they were males, And 
by baptism and sacrifice simply if females. Prose- 
lytes of the gate were not bound to observe circum- 
cision or the other Mosaic rites, but merely the 
seven Noachic Precepts (which see). These pro- 
selytes were not permitted like the others to worship 
in the same court of the temple with the Jews, but 
could only enter the court of the Gentiles, neither 
were they allowed to dwell in Jerusalem. They 
were much more numerous in all parts of the Roman 
Empire than the other proselytes, and were more 
easily persuaded to embrace Christianity. 

PKOSKRPI N A. Sec Pe ksf. phon k . 

PROSES, hymns in the Roman Catholic Church, 
which are sung after the Gradual or Introits, and 
are characterized by ait hIwjgiicg of all attention to 
t)ie law of measure and quantity. To this class 
Ixdongs the shihat mater. The use of proses was 
introduced,, according to Dr. Burney, in the latter 
end of the ninth century. 

PUOSBUCILE, oratories or places of prayer 
among the ancient Jews. They were generally 
mere enclosures, in some retired spot, open above, 
and frequently shaded with trees. If connected 
with cities, as in the case of the oratory of Philip- 
pi, Acts xvi. 13, they wore often situated by a 
river side, or on the sea-shore. “ Questions have 
been raised, 11 says the late Dr. Mac far lan of Ren- 
frew, “ as to the origin of these, and their being 
or not lieing the same with the synagogue. Philo 
and Josephus certainly speak of them and the syna- 
gogues as if they were substantially one. The for- 
mer expressly declares that they were places of 
instruction. 1 The places dedicated to devotion, 1 says 
he, ‘and which are commonly called proseuohn, 
what are they but schools in which prudence, forti- 
tude, temperance, righteousness, piety, holiness, and 
every virtue are taught, — every thing necessary for 
the dischatge of duty, whether human or divine. 1 
As the writer's observations were chiefly confined to 
the Jews of Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, 
this description will chiefly apply to these. But 
there is no doubt, on the other Imnd, that where 
synagogues existed, and especially in Judea, they 
did, to some extent, differ. And we are, therefore, 
very much disposed to concur in the opinion, that 
the oratory was substantially and in effect a syna- 
gogue. But the latter was the more perfect form, 
and required, for its erectiqp and support, special 
means. There was in every synagogue a local 
court, deriving its authority, at least in Judea, from 
the fiimhedrifn ; and there were office-bearers to be 
mamtabied; whereas, in the oratory, there does not 
"•on to have been any vety fixed or necessary form 


of procedure. These might, for ought that appears, 
have been all or substantially all which belonged to 
the synagogue, or it might be little mow than what 
we would call a prayer-meeting. And lienee, per- 
haps, the reason of the prevalence of the one— the 
synagogue — in Judea, and of the other, in Egypt 
and other 'countries not subject to Jewish laws. 11 

It is highly probable that jn'oacueha existed long 
before synagogues. “ It is remarkable, 11 continues 
Dr. MacfArlan, “ that the only places where Daniel 
is said to have been favoured with visions, during the 
day, were by the shies of rivers, (viii, 2 — 10; also 
x. 4, xii. 5 — 7, and ix. 21,) the very places where 
oratories were wont to be. Esukiel also received 
his commission by one of the rivers of Babylon, and 
when ‘among the captives 1 of Israel, (Ecttk. i. 1.) 
And he afterwards mentions his having received 
visions in the same circumstances, (iii. 15, 16.) And 
Ezra also, when leading back Israel to the land of 
their fathers, proclaimed and observed a fast with 
them by the way; and as if to keep tip the same tender 
associations, he assembled them by the river Aliava, 
where they remained three days, (Ezra viii. 15 — 32.) 
But the very finest illustration which occurs is that 
contained in the hundred and thirty-suxonth Psalm 
— ‘By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us away cap- 
tive required of us a song ; and they that wasted us, 
required of us mirth, saying, Sing uh ouo of the songs 
of Zion, 1 1 — 3. The people of Israel were accus- 
tomed, in after-times, to make choice of the banks of 
rivers for their oratories, and thin point of agree- 
ment is one of the grounds on which we are proceed- 
ing. But it will hold equally good, whether the 
Israelitish captives followed, in this, the example of 
their fathers, or whether, as is more probable, their 
circumstances in Babylon led to this choice. And 
it is not unlikely that this led to a similar choice in 
after-times, and particularly in foreign countries. 
The poor captives of Babylon had, perhaps, no other 
covering or even enclosure than the willows of the 
brook ; and thus may they have been driven, when 
seeking to worship the God of their fathers, into 
the woody margins of Babylon's many rivers. And 
meeting in such places, as they had been accustomed 
to do in the oratories of their native land, it is not 
wonderful that many tender associations should lie 
renewed. 11 # 

After the return of ihe Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, synagogue worship was much enlarged and 
improved, while oratories gradually diminished in 
number and importance. Hence, in later times, ora- 
tories were chiefly found in countries beyond the 
land of Israel. Under the Roman government, syna- 
gogues were discountenanced, but oratories, or places 
of meeting for devotional exercises, were generally 
permitted all over the empire. Dr. Lardner thinks 
that the synagogue mentioned in Acts vl. 9, was 
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really an oratory; and Joseph u* apeak* of a very 
large one in the city of Tiberias. But it web chiefly 
in foreign parts that j/roseuchas in later times were 
found. Joseph! m, in detailing the decree passed in 
favour of the Jews at Halicarnassus, says, “We 
have decreed that as many men and women of the 
Jews, as are willing ho to do, may celebrate their 
SabbaLhs, awl perform their holy offices according to 
i the Jewish laws ; and may make their proseucha j at 
i he sea-side according to the custom of their fore- 
| fat hem." Philo also speaks particularly of such 
; erections in Egypt. 

PROSPIIO'RA, or oblation in the eucharist, as 
i | dispensed in the Greek Church. This loaf is made 
in a circular form, and is intended to represent the 
pence which Judas received for betraying his Lord 
and Master. 

PROSTITUTION (Sacred). It is lamentable 
to observe to what extent immorality and indecency 
have characterized the religious rites of heathen na- 
tions both in ancient and modem times. This pain- 
ful feature can bo traced even among the Phoenicians, 

; Babylonians, and other people of remote antiquity, 

! who were in the habit of erecting tents adjoining the 
; temples of their gods as residences for courtezans, 
who wore supposed to be pleasing to their deities. 
Strabo states, that no fewer than 1,000 of these 
abandoned females were attached to the temple of 
Aphrodite in Corinth, and considered as an indispen- 
i sable part of the retinue of the goddess. A coin- 
I mand is given to the Israelites in Lev. xix. 29, which 
* Bishop Patrick interprets of these religious prosti- 
j tutions. The existence of companies of these wicked 
j persons in the sacred groves and high j daces* of the 
ancient Jews, may serve to account for the rendering 
which the Heptuagint gives of the expression “ high 
places" in Ezok.xvi. 39, by a term which in Greek de- 
notes a place of indecent resort. The Succoth- henoth, 

; literally 4 ‘ tabernacles of daughters," which the men 
! of Babylon are mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 30, as hav- 
i ing made, are probably places of the same kind, 
being haunts of wickedness. The abominable prac- 
tice of combining immorality with the worship of 
the gods appears to have continued down to the days 
of Constantine, as is evident from a passage in his 
life, written by Eusebius, where he mentions it in 
! connection with the temple of Venus at Aphaca on 
Mount Li ban us. Sacred prostitution forms an essen- 
tial part of the religious worship paid to several of 
the Hindu deities, more particularly to Shiva, under 
different forma. See Linga-Worship. 

PROTESTANTS, a name given to the adherents 
of the doctrines of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
! century, derived from the famous protest tendered at 
j! the diet of Spires on the 19th April 1529. By the 
1 1 appointment of the Emperor Charles V. a diet had 
; been assembled at that place, when a resolution was 
| passed enjoining those states of the empire, which 
j had hitherto obeyed the decree issued against Luther 
at Worms in 1524, to persevere in the observation 


of it, and to prohibit the other states from attempting 
any farther innovation in religion, particularly from 
abolishing the mass, before the meeting of a general 
council. The elector of Saxony, the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, the l^andgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of 
Lunenburg, the Prince of Anhalt, together with the 
deputies of fourteen imperial or free cities, entered a 
solemn protest against this decree as unjust and im- 
pious. On that account they were distinguished by 
the name of Protestants, an appellation which is 
now used in a much wider sense, to denote all those 
numerous churches and sects which protest on prin- 
ciple against the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Church of Home. The Protestants in this ex- 
tensive signification of the term, include the Protest- 
ant Lutheran Churches holding the Confession of 
Augsburg ; the Protestant Churches holding the Gal- 
lic, Helvetic, and Belgic Confessions; the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Churches holding the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England; the Protest- 
ant churches, most of them Presbyterian, adhering 
to the Westminster Confession, and the Congrega- 
tionalist Churches to the Savoy Confession. Bo 
sides these there are other bodies of Protestants, such 
as the Society of Friends, the Methodists, and the 
Sociuians or Unitarians, which cannot he classed 
under any of the above-mentioned churches. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF AMERICA. Seo Episcopal (Protestant) 
Church op America. 

PROTESTANT METHODIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA. See Methodist Protestant 
Church of America. 

PROTESTORS, a name given to the uncompro- 
mising adherents of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant in Scotland in the days of Charles II. See 
Covenanters. 

. PROTESTORS, a small body of ministers and 
lay » uen who protested against the union formed n 
1820, between the Burgher and Antiburgher sections 
of the Secession Church in Scotland, on the ground- 
that it did, not afford sufficient socurity for the main- 
tenance of the public cause of the Secession. Having 
refused to acquiesce in the union, they formed them- 
selves into a separate denomination under the name 
of the Associate ( Antiburgher ) Synod, commonly call- 
ed Protestors. In 1827 they formed a union with 
the Constitutional Associate Presbytery, thus consti- 
tuting the Associate Synod of Original Seceden. 
See Original Secedeks (Associate Synod op). 

PROTHESIS, a small altar in the Greek churches. 
It stands on the left side of the grand altar, at the 
door of the sanctuary. To this altar the deacon 
conveys the bread and wine, placing the patin on 
the yight side, and the chalice on the left. Then 
both the priest and the deacon make three profound 
reverences before the prothesis. 

PKOTOPAPAS, the arch-priest in the Greek 
Church who stands on the left hand of the patriaieh 
His dignity is entirely ecclesiastical ; he administer 
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the holy sacrament to the patriarch at all high *ud 
oleran master and receiveu it from him. He is the 
head ecclesiastical dignitary not only with respect to 
his peculiar privileges, but to his right and title to 
precedence. 

PROTOPSALTES, me chief singer or master of 
the choir in Greek churches. 

PROTOSYNC ELLUR, the \icar or assistant of 
a Greek patriarch, who generally resides along Willi 
him in his palace. 

PROVINCIAL SYNODS. See Synods (PRO- 
VINCIAL). 

PROZYM1TES (Or. pro, for, ami ssttmif, leaven), 
a name applied by the Latin Church in tho eleventh 
century to the adherent* of the Greek Church, be- 
cause they contended for the use of leavened or com 
<non bread in the cucharist. Sec Azymitks, littKAD 
Eucharistic). 

' PRYTANEIUM, the common house of an an- 
cient Greek city or Htate in which a sacred tire whs 
kept constantly burning in honour of Vesta. It was 
ail appropriate building, where, in the'uaiuc of the 
city or state, tin* magistrates, known as the Pry- 
lanes, brought suitable offering* to the venerated 
goddess. The tire-service observed in honour of 
Vesta was distinguished by the name of PryUinistis, 
The temple, which was called Prytanciuin, was of a 
round form, in order, as some have supposed, to 
represent the ligure of the earth, and according 
to others, to represent the centre of the universe.. 
Plutarch thus speaks on the subject.: “It is also 
said that Numa built the temple of Vesta where the 
perpetual lire was to be kept, in an orbicular form, not 
intending to represent the figure of the earth, as if 
that was meant by Vesta, but the frame of the uni- 
verse, in the centre of which the Pythagoreans place 
the element of fire, and give it -the name of Vesta 
and Unity. The earth they suppose not to lie with- 
out motion, nor situated in the centre of the world, 
but to make its revolution round the spiiofe of tire, 
being neither one of the most valuable nor principal 
parts of the great machine. Plato, too, io+hi* old 
age, is reported to have been of the same opinion, 
assigning the earth a different situation from the 
eeutre, and leaving that as the place of honour, to a 
nobler element. 11 If the sacred fire in the Prytanei- 
tm was accidentally extinguished, or even if it con- 
tinued burning, the vestal virgins invariably renewed 
it every year on the kalends of Marclf, by collecting 
the solar rayB in a concave vessel of brass. From 
tbe fire which was kept burning in the Prytaneimn 
of the parent state, the sacred tire was supplied to 
each of its colonies or dependent states. Thucydides 
states, that before the time of Theseus, a Pry taneium 
* was to be found in every cUy or state of "At Aca. 
The Prytaneiutp of Athens was originally built on 
tho Acropolis, but afterwards it stood near the agora 
' or forum ' * 

: P^wrgr^ the sting**, an order of the clergy 
, in tW primitive Christian Church. They appear to 


have been instituted about the beginning of the 
fourth century, for tho purpose of regulating and 
encouraging the ancient psalmody of the church 
They were generally called canonical singers, be 
cause their names were enrolled in the oauon or 
catalogue of tho clergy ; and from a canon of tho 
council of Landicea, we learn that they went up into 
tho Am no (which see), and sung out of a book. The 
PmlmioUB were not set apart to their office by im- 
position of hands or solemn consecration, but simply 
by the use of this form of word* ah it is in tho canon 
of the fourth council of Carthage: “See that thou 
believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and approve in thy works what thou be lie vest 
in lliy heart. 11 

PSALMODY. Roe Mimic (Sacked). 

PSALTER, tho book in which tho Psalms are 
arranged for the service of the Church of England. 

PSATHYRI ANS, a party of Avian*, who, in a 
council held a. i>. 1160, maintained that the Son was 
created out of nothing. 

PTOLOM A1TKS, a branch of tlm Vnhntiniam 
in the second century, who di tiered from Valentinus 
as to the number and nature of the jJCom. 

PiJCICI A NITES, the follower* of one Pucci uh, 
who published a work in 1692, dedicated to Pope 
Clement VI 11., in which he taught, that through tho 
merits of the atonement of Christ man may he saved 
with only natural religion without faith in the jwctv 
liar doctrines of the gospel. 

PURGATORY, a place in which, according to the 
Romish Church, souls art* purged by tire from carnal 
impurities after death before they are received into 
heaven. Tho word in derived from a Latin verb signi- 
fying to cleanse or purify, and the doctrine itself in 
thus defined in the creed of Pope Pius IV., a I con- 
stantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the 
soul* therein contained arc helped by the suffrage* 
of the faithful. 11 The council of Trent states the 
matter more fully, “Since the Catholic Church, in- 
structed by the Holy Spirit from the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and the ancient traditions of the fathers, hath 
taught in holy councils, and lastly in thi» ecumeni- 
cal council, that there is a purgatory, and that the 
souls detained there are assisted by tin* suffrages of 
the faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the mass, this holy council commands all bishops 
diligently to endeavour that the wholesome doctrine 
concerning purgatory delivered unto us by venerable 
fathers aud sacred councils be believed, held, taught, 
and every where preached by Chi-infs faithful. 1 * The 
btdief of Romanist* is, that the souls of just men alone 
are admitted into purgatory, that they may be 
cleansed from the remains of what are called venial 
sins. Accordingly, the Catechism of the cotmeii of 
Trent says, 14 In the fire of purgatory the souls of 
just men arc cleansed by a temporary punishment, 
in order to be admitted into their eternal country, 
into which nothing that defileth etitereth.” Qieselet 
assert a, that the doettfm of puegttory was first Bug. 
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gestod by Augustine, the bishop oi ili|»|>o, toward* 
the close of the fourth century. But tile opinions 
of this eminent divine seem, on this particular sub* 
sot, to have been vague and uncertain, and he throws 
ont the notion as a mere hypothetical speculation, 
that dre may, ah a temporary purification, be applied 
to some hi the interval between death and the gen- 
eml judgment. From the hesitation and doubt with 
which Augustino speaks in repaid to purgatory, it 
seems plain that, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, no such doctrine was held to be a settled theo- 
logical dogma. Tt must bo admitted that several, 
both of the Greek and Latin fathers, held the doc- 
trine of a middle state, in which the soul exists be- 
tween death and the resurrection, and a similar 
doctrine was prevalent among the ancient heathens. 
But not until the days of Gregory the Great doe* 
“ the existence of a purgatorial fire for certain light 
transgressions, 11 come to be stated ns a formal article 
of faith. Its belief, however, obtained no general 
establishment for ages after the pontificate of Gre- 
gory. The doctrine that papal indulgence extended 
over purgatory was first maintained by Alexander 
Ualesius and Thomas Aquinas. The council of 
Florence decreed, in A. D. 1439, tliat “tho souls of 
the righteous receive a perfect crown in heaven, so far 
as they are spirits ; that those of sinners endure un- 
alterable punishment; and that those between the 
two are in a place of tormont ; but whether it be fire, 
or storm, or anything else, we do not dispute.” The 
general opinion of Romish writers is, that the. pun- 
ishment of purgatory is in dieted by material fire of 
tho same nature with our elementary fire, and this 
punishment is believed to he a satisfaction to the 
justice of God. In short, the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory is, that it is a place, and not merely a 
state of suffering ; that it is not merely a state of 
intornal compunction or remorse, but a place in which 
is endured actual and outward suffering ; that it is 
a prison ; that in it there is a real fire ; that souls 
there detained are tortured as well as cleanse), 
and that the souls of the pious only— truly penitent 
and justified sinners — enter that temporary but dread- 
ful abode. 

Tills Romish dogma is Attempted to be support- 
ed by a variety of Scripture passages. The chief 
prop, however, upon which the advocates of pur- 
gatorial punishment rely, is a text in the Apoeiy- 
pha, 2 Mac. xii. 82—46, where we find an account 
of thp conduct of Judas Maccabeus, after his victory 
over Gorgiaa, the governor of Idumea. Besides, 
however, the book from which this text is takes 
being uninspired, and not even pretending to in- 
spiration, them is nothing in the test Itself which 
can fairly be considered as favouring the existence 
of the Romish purgatory. There am, however, sev- 
eral texts in the inspired Word of God, which are 
wont to be adduced in support of the doctrine of pur- 
gatorial fire. Dr. Blakeney quotes and comment* op- 
on some of the most important as follow*: (1.) Matin. 


v, 25, 26, “Agree with thine adversary quickly 
whiles thou art in the way with him ; lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou fee cast in- 
to prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shaft by no 
means come out thence, till thou bast paid the utter- 
most farthing.” “If this refer to spiritual matters 
at all, it proves that the sinner is a debtor to God— 
the creditor. He is cast into prison till he pay the 
uttermost farthing, — which is for ever ; because he 
has nothing to pay. The use of the word 4 till,* does 
not necessarily imply a definite or temporary con- 
finement ; for the Douny Bible, h its comment on 
Matth. i. 25, quotes various texts to show that it 
refers to ‘ what is done, without any regard to the 
future. 1 For instance, *1 am till you grow old. 
Who dare infer, 1 says tho I)ouay Bible, ‘ that God 
should then cease to be? 1 

“ Besides, the Romanist cannot consistently prove 
anything by this passage, for tho fathers disagree in 
their views of it. Where is the * unanimous con- * 
sent 1 of the fathers ? Where the infallible sense of 
the churcli ? 

“*2. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it Bh&ll be forgiven him : but whosoevet 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come. 1 (Matth. xii. 32.) 

44 The parallel passages, however, in Mark iii. 29, 
and Luke xii. 10, show that (he expression, 4 neither 
in this world, nor the world to come, 1 in Matthew, is 
a strong mode of stating the truth, that he hath 
never forgiveness. But again, if, according to his 
passage, sins are forgiven in pUTgatory, how, accord- 
ing to Matth. v. 26, 26, is the uttermost farthing 
paid ? If the debt be paid, it cannot be forgiven. 

“ 4 Every matins work shall be made manifest : for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire ; and the fire shall tiy every mail's work of 
what sort it is. 1 

44 4 If any man's work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 1 

44 4 If any man's work shall be burnt, he shall suf- 
fer loss : but hq himself shall be saved ; yet so as fay 
fire. 1 (1 Cor. iii. 13, 14, 15.) 

44 1. This text cannot refer to purgatory. The fire 
spoken of, tries ; purgatory purifies. 2. It is said 
that 4 every man's work shall he tried,’ (ver. 13.) U 
this referred t<5 purgatory, it would prove that every 
man must go there, which is not the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, else saints might be in purgatory 
even when invoked. 3. The apostle refers alone to 
the work of ministers as builders of the Lord's visi- 
ble- temple, (verses 5, 9, 10,) not to the work of 
Christians in general. » 4. The fire of tribulation, and 
the flaxy ordeal of judgment at last, (2 These, i. 7,3,) 1 
shall prove whether minister* have built upon the, 
foundation, either woedf bay, and stubble -g nb o^ ^ 
Severn; or gold, silver, and precious sto n es kfli 4 
I vers. 5. If the minister’s work ab*>,l>* Juft ' 
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receive a reward, * the joy and crown of rejoicing/ 
If not, ha shall suffer loss in much of his anticipated 
ioy, though he himself sliall be saved. * 6. The fa- 
thers are disagreed on this passage. Where is * their 
uiiauimoua consent? 1 Where is the infallible sense 
• of the church ? 

. * «• * For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the 
j just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 

: being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit: 1 . 

u * which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison ?’ 

Which sometime were disobedient, when once 
1 the long sufferiug of God waited in the (lay* of Noah, 
] while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water.' (1 Pet. iii. ltt, 
19, 20.) 

“ 1. This can have no reference to the supposed 
prison of purgatory. Those who are guilty of inor* 
j tal sin, do not go to purgatory. But those to whom 
Noah preached, were guilty of mortal sin, for they 
were incredulous, according to the l)ouay version of 
the pussage ; therefore they did not go to purgatory. 
2. Christ preached by the Holy Spirit to the antedi- 
luvians, * Quickened by the Spirit, by which also he 
went and preached, 1 Ac. This implies that He did 
not preach in pertmn. 3. He preached by the Spirit 
in Noah, who is therefore called 1 a preacher of right- 
eousness. 1 4. The prison must mean either tlie 
prison of sin in which they were confined when alive, 
or the prison of hell, in which, being incredulous, the 
antediluvians were when Peter wrote. These texts 
alleged in favour of purgatory, are so little to the 
point, that some Iioman Catholics endeavour to 
prove the dogma by the authority of the Church 
alone.” 

Considerable doubts are entertained by Koinish 
writers as to the actual site of purgatory, but the 
prevailing opinion is that, of Den*, tha$ it is under 
the earth and adjoining to hell. Out of the doctrine 
of purgatorial torment Arises the practice of praying 
for the dead, and that of the sacrifice of the mass as 
available both for the living Aitd the dead. Hence 
also tlio doctrine of Indulgence*, wliiih the Pope 
claims the power of dispensing, in order to mitigate 
the pains of purgatory. 

The doctrine of purgatory, which forms so promi- 
nent an article of the Tridentine creed, was condemned 
by the second council of Constantinople, and is re- 
jected by the fiasteru Church; although it is a well- 
known fact, that the Greeks pray for the dead. The 
Abyssinian church has no distinct idea of a separate 
purgatory, but it teaches that almost all men go to 
hell at death, and that from time to time (jie arch- 
angel Michael descends into the place of torment to 
rescue some of the souls confined tliere sad to trans- 
fer them to paradise, either for the sake of some 
good works they have done while on earth, or for the 
prayers^ gooil works, and especially fittings of their 
relatives and the priests. The doctrine of purgatory 


is not acknowledged by name in the Armenian 
church, but it is substantially held, prayers and 
masses being said continually for the dead. The** 
prayers are frequently said and incense bunted ovm 
the graves of the deceased, particularly on Saturday 
evening, which is the special season for remembering 
(he dead in prayers and alms. Mass is said among 
the Armenian# for tho souls of the departed on the 
day of burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and tho 
fortieth days, and at the end of the first year. Alms 
are also given by the surviving relatives to the poor 
in the name of the deceas'd person, in the hope that 
the merit of it will be put down to their account. 
See Homr (Ciiukoi or). 

PUKANAS, sacred poems of the Hindus, eighteen 
m number, believed to have been written by the 
divine sage, Vyasa. These treat of cosmogony and 
chronology, of geography and astronomy, of the 
genealogies and exploits of godrt, demigods and 
heroes, of virtue and good works, of the nature ot 
the Foul and the means of final omaiiciftfitinii, The 
Pur ana* arc embraced in the first of the four ///>• 
untfa* % and are chiefly valued by the worshipper* of 
F ts/niu. 

PLJJU FIXATION. See Lustration. 

IT’ KIM, a feast of the Jews, introduced by Moi 
decal, to commemorate the icimukahle deliverance 
of that people from the cruel plot of Hainan. This 
festival, which was celebrated on the 14th or 16th day 
of Adar, the last month of the ecclesiastical year, 
derived its name of Purim or lots from the circum- 
stance that Hainan had ascertained by lot the day on 
which the Jews were to be destroyed. In ancient 
times the Jews were accustomed to erect erossus on 
this day on their houses, from a tradition that Hainan 
was crucified, not hanged, hut these were afterwards 
interdicted, and arc no longer in use. During the 
festival of Purim , which is observed to this day, 
the book of Esther is solemly read in (ho syna- 
gogue; and whenever the name of IJarnan occurs, 
the whole congregation clap their hands, stamp 
with their feet, and cry out, “Lot Ids name 
and memory be blotted out," “The name of 
the wicked shall rot.” It is also customary for 
the children to knock against the wall with little 
wooden hammers, as a token that they should en- 
deavour to destroy the whole seed of Amalck. 
Prayers for the deliverance of the Jewish nation 
are mingled with curses on Hainan and bis 
wife, and blessings on Mordecai ami KstW? The 
season at which the festival of Purim occurs Is a 
time of peculiar gaiety. Alms are given to the poor; 
presents are sent to relations and friends; their 
tables are loaded with the most luxurious viands; 
and they indulge largely in wine in memory oi 
Esther’s banquet, at which she succeeded in defeat- 
ing the designs of Human. 

PURITANS, a name given to a large party in the 
reign of Queen Elisabeth, who complained that the 
Reformation in England was left in an imperfect state. 
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many abuses both in worship and discipline being still 
retained. It was not to b e expected from his char- 
acter, that Henry VIII., though he rescued the king* 
dom from the papal yoke, would proceed very far in 
reforming the religion of the country. His successor, 
however. Kd ward VI., a young prince of earnest piety, 
was likely, had his valuable life been spared, to have 
carried out a real reform, which would have rendered 
| the Church of Kuglaud more simple in her ritual and 
more strict in her discipline than she has ever had it in 
her power to be. The accession of Elizatieth, after the 
brief but bloody reign of Mary, revived the hopes of 
those who hud been longing for a day of more com- 
plete reformation. Hut it soon became quite appa- 
rent that the queen, though opposed in principle to 
popery, was resolved notwithstanding to retain as 
much show and pomp in religious matters as might 
he possible. A meeting of convocation was held in 
the beginning of the year 1562, at which the proposal 
for a further reformation was seriously discussed. 
Six alterations in particular were suggested, — the 
abrogation of all holidays except Sabbaths and those 
relating to Christ, — that in prayer the minister 
should turn his face to the people, — that the signing 
of the cross in baptism should be omitted, — that the 
sick and aged should not be compelled to kneel at the 
communion, — that the partial use of the surplice 
I should Ik? sufficient, and that the use of organs should 
be laid aside. Hy a majority of one, and that the. 
proxy of an absent person, these proposed alterations 
! were rejected. 

From this time the court parry and the reformers, 
as they may be termed, became more decidedly 
opposed to each other. The difference in their 
views is well described by JJr. Jletherington in his 
< History of the Westminster Assembly.’ *♦ The 
j maiu question,” says he, “ on which tln?y were 
divided limy be thus stated, whether it were lawful 
and expedient to retain iu the external aspect of 
religion a close resemblance to what bad prevailed 
iu the times of popery, or not ? The court divines 
argued, that this process would lead the people more 
easily to the reception of the real doctrinal changes, 
when they saw outward appearances so little altered, 
so that this method seemed to be recommended by 
expediency. The reformers replied, that this tended 
to perpetuate in the people their inclination to their 
former superstitions, led them to think the* was, 
after all, little difference between the reformetSpuid 
the paftokchu relies, and consequently, that if it made 
| them quit popery the more readily at present, it 
; would leave them at least equally ready to return to 
i; it should an opportunity offer; and for tiiis reasou 
1 j they thought it best to leave as few traces of popery 
\\ remaining as possible. It was urged by the court 
j J party, that every sovereign had authority to correct 
, ! alt abuses of doctriue and worship within his own 
:j dominions: this, they asserted, was the true motoring 
j) of the act ol supremacy, and consequently the source 
jj of the reformat ion in England. The true reformers 


admitted the act of supremacy, in. the sense of the J 
queen’s explanation given in the injunctions; but 
could not admit that the conscience and the religion 
of the whole nation was subject to the arbitrary dis- 
posal of tlte sovereign. The court party recognised 
the Church of Rome as a true church, though corrupt 
iu some points of doctrine and government; and this 
view it was thought necessary to maintain, for with 
out this the English bishops could not trace their 
succession from the apostles. Hut the decided re- 
formers affirmed the pope to be antichrist, and the 
Church of Rome to be no true church; nor would 
they risk the validity of their ordinations on the idea 
of a succession through such a channel. Neither 
party denied that the Hible wa« a perfect rule of 
faith; but the court party did not admit it to be a 
standard of church government and discipline, assert- 
ing that it had been left to the judgment of the civil 
magistrate in Christian countries, to accommodate the 
government of the church to the policy of the State. 
The reformers maintained the Scriptures to be the 
standard of church government and discipline, as well 
as doctrine; to the extent, at the very least, that no- 
thing should be imposed as necessary which was not 
expressly contained in, or derived from, them hy neces- 
sary consequence; adding, that if any discretionary 
power in minor matters were necessary, it must be 
vested, not in the civil magistrate, but in the spiritual 
office-bearers of the church itself. The court reformers 
held that the practice of the primitive church for the 
four or live earliest centuries was a proper standard 
of church government and discipline, even better 
suited to the dignity of a national establishment than 
the times of the apostles; and that, therefore, no- 
ihing more was needed than merely to remove the 
more modem innovations of popery. The true re- 
formers wished to keep close to the scripture model, 
and to admit neither office-bearers, ceremonies, nor 
ordinances, but such as were therein appointed or 
sanctioned. The court party affirmed, that tilings in 
their owv nature indifferent, such as rites, ceremonies, 
and vestments, might be appointed and made neces- 
sary by the ^command of the civil magistrates; and 
that then it was the boundeu duty of ail subjects to 
obey. But the reformers maintained, that what 
Christ had left indifferent, no human laws ought to 
make necessary; and besides, that such rites and 
ceremonies as » had been abused to idolatry, and 
tended to lead men back to popety and superstition, 
were no longer indifferent, but were to be rejected os 
unlawful. Finally, the court party held that there 
must be a standard of uniformity, which standard 
was the queen's supremacy, and the laws of the 
land* %ho reformers regarded the Hible as the only 
standard, but thought 9 compliance was due to the 
decrees of provincial and national synods, which 
might be approved and enforced by civil authority.” 

From this contrast between the opinions of the 
two parties it is plain that, though the use of the 
sacerdotal vestments formed the rallying point of tbs 
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whole controversy, its foundation lay deeper tliau 
any mere outward forms. The queen gave strict 
orders to the Archbishop of Canterbury, rimt^xact 
order and uniformity should be maintained in all ox- 
terual rites And ceremonies. Nay, so determined was 
she that her royal will should be obeyed, that she 
issued a proclamation requiring immediate uniformity 
in the vestments on pain of prohibition from preach- 
ing and deprivation from office. Matters were now 
brought to a crisis by this decided step on the part 
< 3 * the queen. Multitudes of gorily ministers were 
ejected from their churches and forbidden to preach 
anywhere elso. Hitherto they had sought reforma- 
tion within the church, but now their hopes from that 
quarter being wholly blasted, they cainc to the re- 
solution in 1506, to form themselves into a body 
distinct from the Church of England, which they re- 
garded as only half reformed. 

Elizabeth was enraged that her royal mandate 
should have been so sigually set at nought. The 
suspended ministers took strong ground, and having 
separated from the church as by law ’established, 
they published a treatise in their own vindication, 
boldly declaring that the imposition of mere human 
appointments, such as the wearing of particular vest- 
ments by the clergy, was a decided infringement on 
Christian liberty, which it was not only lawful but a 
duty to resist. In the face of persecution, and under 
threats of the royal displeasure, the Puritans, who, 
since the Act of Uniformity had been passed in 1562, 
were sometimes called Nonconformints, continued to 
hold their private meetings. Their first attempt to 
engage in public worship was rudely interrupted by the 
officers of justice, and under colour of law several were 
sent io prison and wore afterwards tried. The party, 
however, continued to increase, and so infected were 
the younger students at Cambridge with the Puritan 
doctrines, that the famous Thomas Cartwright, with 
300 more, threw off their surplices in one day within 
the walls of one college. 

The religious condition of England at this time 
was truly deplorable. 41 The churchmen,” says 
Stryjte in his Life of Parker, “heaped up many 
benefices upon themselves, and resided upon none, 
neglecting their cures; many of them alienated their 
lands, made unreasonable leases, and wastes of their 
woods; granted reversions and advowsows to their 
wives and children, or to otliers 9 for their use. 
Churches ran greatly into dilapidations and decays; 
and were kept nasty and filthy, and indecent for 
God’s worship. Among the laity there was little 
devotion. The Lord’s day was greatly profaned, 
and little observed. The common prayers were not 
frequented. Some lived without Any service of God 
at all. Many were mere heathens and atheists* The 
queen’s own court was an harbour for epicures and 
atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood 
in no parish. Which things made good men fear 
eotne sad judgments impending over the nation.” 

To provide a remedy for the ignorance and ineffi- 


ciency of the clergy, associations were established in 
different dioceses for the purpose of conducting 44 pro- 
phesy ings,” as they were called, or private exposi- 
tions of difficult passages of Scripture. These meet- 
! ings, however, excited the jealousy of the queen, who 
issued an order for their suppression. The parlia- 
ment seemed to lie somewhat disposed to mitigate 
the sufferings of the Puritans, and in 1572 two bills 
were passed having that object in view. Encour- 
aged by this movement in their favour, they prepared 
a full statement of their grievances, under the title 
of an 4 Admonition to the Parliament/ and in this 
document, which is understood to have been the pro- 
duction of Cartwright, the parliament, was urged to 
reform the churches. Instead of obtaining redress, 
several of the leading Puritans were imprisoned and 
treated with great severity. The decided opposition 
which the queen had manifested to all reform in the 
church, led the Puritans to surrender all hope of any 
legislative act in favour of their views, am! being 
most of them Presbyterians in principle, those o( 
them resident, in London and its neighbourhood 
formed themselves into a presbytery, and Although 
the step thus taken called forth from the queen an- 
other proclamation enforcing uniformity, other pres- 
byteries were formed in neighbouring counties. 

The Puritans were now effectually separated from 
the Church of England, and were organized un- 
der a different form of church polity. Hut tho inde- 
pendent altitude which they had thus assumed 
rendered them only the more obnoxious to the queen 
ami the High Church party. Strong measures were 
adopted, accordingly, to discourage them and destroy 
their influence ; many of them being silenced, im- 
prisoned, banished, and otherwise oppressed. In 
1580, an act of parliament was passed prohibiting 
l lie publication of such books or pamphlets as assail- 
ed the opinions of tho prelates and defended those of 
the Puritans. This was followed in the same session 
by another act authorizing the infliction of heavy 
fines arid imprisonment upon those who absented 
themselves from 44 church, chapel, or other place 
where common prayer is said accoiding to the Act 
of Uniformity.” 

The effect of these harsh and rigorous enactments 
was to render the Puritans holder and more deter- 
mined. No longer limiting their complaints against 
the Established Church to some of her outward rites 
and ceremonies, some of them even went so far as 
to renounce her communion, and to declare her as 
scarcely entitled to the name of a Christian Church. 
One of the leaders of this extreme section of the 
Puritan party was Robert Brown, who is thought to 
have been the founder of the Independent or Congre 
gational churches in England. (See Baowmbt*.) 
The greater number of the Puritans, however, were 
either Presbyterians, or still retained their commo- 
tion with the Church of England. But in all cir- 
cumstances they were the objects of the most bit- 
ter and unrelenting futility on the part of Elisa* 
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both. The tide of persecution ran high and strong. tion of the new king to the heavy grievances un /, 
In vain did the Home of Uommoin attempt to throw der which they had long laboured. Accordingly, at 
the shield of their protection over the poor oppressed James was travelling southwards to take posses- j 
Puritans ; the queen was inexorable, arid her faithful sion of the English throne, a document, commonly i 
parliament was compelled to yield. known by the name of the Millenary Petition, was t 

In this ifato of matters all hope of a legislative put into his hands, in the preamble of which the j 
remedy was abandoned, and the Puritan ministers *Mit petitioners declared — and hence the name — “That | 
themselves to devise plans for their own usefulness they, to the number of more than a thonxand minis 
and elliciimey as Christian teachers. A Book of tors, groaned under the burden of human rites and 
Discipline was prepared for their direction in their ceremonies, and cast themselves at his majesty's 
pastoral work ; and this document was subscribed by feet for relief.” This petition was signed by 7fit) 
upwards of 500 of the most devoted ministers in ministers, which was probably about one half of 
England. The High Church party now took a bold the Puritan ministers in England. As was to 
step in advance. Dr. Bancroft, in a sermon which have been expected, the Prelatic party also assail 
he preached at Paul's Cross on the Pith of January nd t lie royal ear with plausible statements of their 
1588, maintained the divine right of bishops, thus High Church views. James professed to have a 
exposing the Puritans to the charge of heresy. The peculiar skill in theological debate, and by way of 
promulgation of a doctrine so novel and startling, appearing to be impartial, he arranged a public dis- 
cxcitcd the utmost commotion throughout all Eng- mission of the contested points to take place in his 
land. Many of the moderate support cm of Episco- presence on an appointed day. This is well known 
pacy were not prepared to coincide in tho extreme as the Hampton Court CouJirenee y which ended n 
view which Dr. Bancroft had taken, and the friends convincing the Puritans that they wore utterly mis- 
of royal supremacy were, alarmed lest the propago- taken in looking for protection, not to speak of 
Lion of such opinions might lead to nn infringement favour, from the new monarch, who had evidently 
of the queen's prerogative ah head of the Church of become a sudden convert from Presbytery to Epis- 
Kugland. Tho Puritans, on the other hand, were for copacy, and that too of the strongest and most High 
a considerable time disposed to treat the whole mat- Church character. 

lor with ridicule, ami, accordingly, the famous Martin James had no sooner ascended the throne of Eng 
Mar- Prelate Tracts were issued at this time, charac- laud than he began to manifest a disposition to be 
tcrisod by the most pungent wit and caustic satire still trioro tyrannical and despotic than e\en Eliza 
levelled against the bishops and their supporters, both herself had been. The high commission which 
These anonymous pamphlets were circulated in great had long been an engine of the most cruel oppression 
numbers throughout the country, and read with the against the Puritans was continued; subscription to 
utmost avidity by all classes of the people. Tho canons and articles was enforced with the utmost 
Authors of these clever though coarse productions, rigour, and those ministers who refused to subscribe 
were, never discovered, and their damaging effect up- were silenced or deposed. Thus insulted and up- 
on tho High Church parly was only arrested by the pressed, both by the government and the dominant 

seizuro of tho printing-press from which they had party in the church, the Puritans felt it to be im- 
boon thrown off. portant that their true principles should be thoroughly 

But the evil which Bancroft wrought was not limit- understood by the people. With this view a tree- 
ed to the extravagant assertion of tho divine right of tiso was published, entitled * English Puritanism, 
Episcopacy ; ho persecuted tho Puritans with such which afforded a full and impartial statement of their 
relentless fury, that in one year 300 ministers were peculiar opinions. 

silonced, excommunicated, imprisoned, or compelled The extent to which James was disposed to push 
to leave the country. An act was possod for the the royal prerogative was well fitted to awaken 
suppression of conventicles on pain of perpetual alarm both in the parliament and the people, 
banishment. In short, throughout tho whole reign Both civil and religious liberty were evidently in 
of Elizabeth the Puritans were assailed with the most danger, and parliament prepared to interfere and 
cruel persecution in almost every conceivable form, to demand rcdrdto of grievances which liad now be- 
At length, as the life of the despotic queen ap- come intolerable. “ But tha king,” says Dr. Jiether- 

proachetrtts close, the hopes of the oppressed and ington, “ met all their remonstrances and peti- 

down- trodden party began to revive. The throne, tions for redress with the moat lofty assertions of 

wheu vacant, was likely to bo filled by James VI. of his royal prerogative, in the exercise of which he 

Scotland, whose education in a Presbyterian conn- held"himself to be- accountable to God alone, affirm- 
try, as well as his avowed preference for a Presby- ing itrto fee sedition in ^a subject to dispute what a 
terian Church, were likely to predispose him to king might do in the height of his power. The par- 
favour their views. At length, on the 24th of March liament repeated the assertion of their own rights, 

1603, Queen Elizabeth died, and the Scottish king accused the high commission of illegal and tyranni* 

was proclaimed sovereign of England. The Puri- cal conduct, and advocated a more mild and mensifal 
«ans lost no time iu taking steps to call the attdU' course of procedure towards the Puritans. Offended 
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with the h wakening spirit of freedom (has displayed, 
the king, by the advice of Bancroft, dissolved the 
parliament, resolved to govern, if jHwaiblo, without 
parliaments in future. This arbitrary conduct on 
the part of James aroused, in the mind of England, 
a deep and vigilant jealousy with regard to their sov- 
ereign's intentions, which resled not till, in the reign 
of his son, it broke forth in its strength, and over- 
threw the monarchy.' 11 

Deprived of all hope of redress, numbers of the 
Puritans tied to the Continent, and some of them 
having thore become imbued with the principles of 
Independency, returned to introduce that system of 
church polity into England. Thus arose a body of 
Christians, which ere long assumed a prominent place 
both in the religious and political history of the king- 
dom. The king, though a professed religionist, was 
still more a politician, and so completely was the 
former character merged in the latter, that he had 
come to rank all as Puritans who dared to limit the 
royal prerogative or to uphold the rights and liberties 
of the people as established by law and the constitution 
of the country. And to the maintenance of despot ism 
in the state he added also the fostering of unsound 
theology in the church, avowing his hostility to the 
Calvinistic views in which lie had been reared in 
Scotland, and bestowing his favours upon those of 
the English clergy who were beginning to teach 
Arminian sentiments. The condition of the country, 
both in a political and religious aspect, was every 
day becoming more deplorable, and matters were fast 
ripening for a great national convulsion, when the 
death of Jaiiics in 1625, and the accession of his son 
Charles I., arrested the revolutionary tendencies 
for a time. Additional cruelties, however, were 
inflicted upon the Puritans under the new reign; 
fresh ceremonies of a thoroughly Itomish char- 
acter were introduced by Laud with the royal sanc- 
tion; and in consequence, numbers who refused 
to conform were obliged to seek refuge 'in other 
countries. A few years 1>efore the new reign had 
commenced, a body of Puritans, unable longer to 
endure the persecution to which they were exposed, 
had embarked as exiles, seeking a new home on the 
western shores of the Atlantic, and had formed a 
settlement in New England, destined to be the 
foundation of a new empire. This colony of the 
pilgrim fathers received vast accessions iu conse- 
quence of the arbitrary measures of Laud. An 
association for promoting emigration to New Eng- 
land was formed on a large scale. Men of rank and 
influence, and ejected Puritan ministers of high stand- 
ing, encouraged the sclteme, and a grant of land from 
the government was applied for. iThe government 
was not opposed to the design, sod a patenf wife ob- 
tained for the govumnent end company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Emigrants to the number of 200 set 
•ail, aadjanding at Salem in 1629, established a new 
colony there. Meat year 1,500 left the shores of 
En g l and, Including many both of wealth and educa- 


tion. The desire for emigration on the part of the 
oppressed Puritans continued to gather strength, and 
year after year large numbers of them proceeded to 
New England. Neale alleges, that Imd not the civil 
power interfered to check tho rage for emigration, in 
a few years ono-fourth part of the property of the 
kingdom would have been taken to America. But 
the government became alarmed, and a proclamation 
was issued, “ to restrain the disorderly transporting 
of his uM\je*ty's subjects, because of the many idle 
and refractory humours, whose only or principal end 
is to live beyond the roach of authority." Next day 
an order appeared to " stay eight ships now in the 
river of Thames prepared to go tor New England," 
and t he passengers, among whom was Oliver Crom- 
well, were obliged to disembark. Notwithstanding 
the check thus given to emigration, it is calculated 
that during twelve years the emigrants amounted 
to no less than 21,000 persons. 

The tyrannical conduct of Charles and his minions, 
both in the government and the church, soon pre- 
cipitated the country into all the horrors of a civil 
war, which ended in the death of the king by the 
axe of the executioner, and in the establishment of 
the commonwealth iiudrr the protectorate of Crom- 
well. By (he Act of September 10th, 1642, it was 
declared that prelacy should be abolished in Eng 
land, from and after the 5th of November 1643, and 
it was resolved to summon together an assembly ol 
divines in order to complete the necessary reforma- 
tion. In the meantime various enactments were 
passed for the suppression of some of the most 
crying evils, and for affording some support to those 
Puritan ministers who had been ejected in former 
times for non conformity, or had recently suffered 
from the ra\ ages of tho king’s army. For nine 
months after the passing of the Act for the abolition of 
prelacy, there was no fixed and legalised form of 
church government in England at all. Even Charles 
had consented to the removal of the bishops from 
the House of Lords; and though lie had not sanc- 
tioned flie abolition of the hierarchy, yet a large 
party regarded the measure as called for in the 
circumstance* of the country. In this state of mat- 
ters the Westminster Assembly of Divines was con- 
vened, consisting largely of Furitan divines, who 
had gradually become attached to Presbyterian- 
ism. The Independent or Congregational party in 
the Assembly, however, though few in point of 
number, yet had sufficient influence to pyyppt pres- 
bytery from being established in England. Through- 
out the day* of the Commonwealth Puritanism 
existed in the form chiefly of Independency. On 
tlie 25th of December 1655, Cromwell issued a pro 
cUmation that thenceforth no minister of the Church 
of England should dare to preach, administer the 
sacraments, or teach schools, on pain of imprison* 
ment or exile. After the Restoration of Charles 11. 
in 1662, the name of Puritan was changed into that 
of Nan-Ccmfbrmuto, waich comprehended all whe 
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refused to observe the rites and subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Church of England in obedience to 
the Act of Uniformity. By this act nearly 2,000 
ministers of the Church of England were ejected 
from their charges and thrown into the ranks of the 
Non-Conformists. 

PUSEVITKS. See Anglo- Catholics. 

PIJTO, an island famous in the annals of Bud- 
hism in China. For a thousand years it has been 
devoted to the religious rites and services of the Bud- 
hints in that country. It is one of the most easterly 
Clauds of the Clitisari archipelago, and is about 70 
miles from the mainland near Ningpo. It is about 
live miles long, and from ono to two broad. Here 
Chinese Budhism may be seen in perfection, its rites 
lining carefully practised in the great temple. Long 
before daylight some of the priests rise to matins 
and strike the hells and drums to rouse the gods 
from sleep. Again in the forenoon they are at their 
devotions ; and in t lie afternoon, hoimo time before sun- 
! Net , they are summoned to vespers. At nine o’clock 
at night some of them repeat I lie ceremony of the 
morning. Besides tins there are several services 
performed to order for the special benefit of some 
individual for which they are paid. 

PYANEI\S1 A, a festival in honour of Apollo , 
celebrated among the ancient Greeks every year at 
j Athens. It is said to have been first instituted by 
Theseus, and intended to be a feast of rejoicing at 
the completion of harvest. Henco, in the proces- 
sion which took place on the occasion, an olive- 
branch, wrapped in wool and laden with the fruits of 
the harvest, was carried along by a boy amid strains 
of joyful music. The procession marched to the 
temple of Apollo, at the entrance of which tho olive- 
j branch was planted. Some have alleged that at this 
j festival every Athenian planted an olive-branch in 
! front of Ids house, and allowed it to remain there 
! till the next festival, when a new one was substituted 
j in its place. 

i PYRA, the funeral pile of wood among the an- 
| cieut Greeks on which dead bodies wore often 
! burned. Tim body was laid on the top, and in the 
i heroic ages it was customary to burn along with the 
| corpse, animals and even captives or slaves. Oils 
and perfumes were also thrown upon the lire. When 
the body was consumed and the pyre was burnt 
down, the fire was extinguished by throwing wine 
upon it, and the friends collected the bones, which 
they washed with wine and oil, and placed in urns. 

PYR-ETTM, a fire-temple among the ancient Per- 
sians. It was simply an enclosure, in the centre of 
which was placed the sacred fire, and the pywsum 
was so constructed that the solar rays could not fall 
directly upon the sacred fire which it contained* 

: The first pyraeum was built by Zoroaster at Balk in 
> Persia ; and thence the sacred fire was couveyed to 
: othor fire- temples both in Persia and in India.* See 
j Parsf.p.s, Persians (Religion of the Ancient). 

| PYRAMIDS, immense masses of building fa 


Egypt ; the earliest by many centuries of all exist 
ing monuments. They are situated near Cairo, is ! 
the middle between the upper and the lower coun- 1 
try. The age of these giant structures has been a •} 
frequent subject of discussion among tho learned. : 
Some have conjectured them to be of antediluvian : 
origin. At all events they were regarded 2,500 ( 
years ago as monuments of antiquity. The largest <• 
and the most important are the pyramids of Gizeh 
These are three in number, of vast size, having sev 
oral other smaller ones immediately adjoining them. , 
The probable uses of these buildings have given rise to 
numberless dissertations, and yet the problem is still j 
(insulted. Sometimes they have been imagined to ! 

I>e va«t repositories for hidden treasures, at otliet 
times as magnificent fire-temples or astronomical , i 
observatories. Herodotus, however, regards them | 
as nothing more than sepulchral monuments reared j 
by the pride, and vanity, and superstition of tyrant 
monarchs. After all the learned labour And research j 
which have been expended upon tho subject, the j 

almost universal opinion is identical with that ol j 

the Grecian historian. ‘‘They arc probably,” says j 
Professor Robinson, “the earliest as well as the 
loftiest and most vast of all existing works of man ■ j 
upon the face of the earth; and there seems now 
little room to doubt that they were erected chiefly, 1 ; 
if not solely, as the sepulchres of kings." In this j 
view of the matter wo find a very ingenious account ; j 
of the process of construction of the great pyramid ; j 
in Gliddon’s 1 Discourses on Egyptian Archaeology : j 
When a king began his reign, one of the first things 
lie did was to level the surface of the rock for the ! 

base of the pyramid which was to cover his tomb, and . 

excavate a chamber underground for the reception of , j 
the body, with a passage communicating with the j 
surface. That being done, he built a course of ina- i 
semry over it, corresponding in size with the excava 
tion. If the king died during the ycAr, a small j 
pyramid was thus formed ; if he continued to live a 
second, a second course was added, And so on for 
every future year, from which it is evident that the 
size of the pyramid was necessarily proportioned to 
the length ofthe king's reign. On his death a finish 
was put to the work by filling up the augles of the 
masonry with smaller stones, and then plqping ob- 
long blocks one upon another, so as to form steps 
from the base to the apex ; after which, beginning at 
the top and working downwards, these stones wen 
bevelled off at the corners, so as to give the pyramid 
a smooth surface, and leave it a perfect trundle. It 
was a misconception of this process which occa- 
sioned a laugh at Herodotus for saying the pyramids 
were finished froKS the top downwards, but this was 
actually Ihe case. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the masonry, for by this skilful contrivance each ' 
stone of the casing capped the next so as to leave no 
vertical joints, thus combining yearly increase with- 
out alteration in form, and perfect durability when 
completed. 1 observed that the interior of the great 
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pyramid is one solid roaas of masonry. This is not, 
- however, exactly the case. There are within it a 
hall, two chambers — called the king's and the qneen’s 
chamber—# hole, supposed to have been a well, and 
two air passages, to give ventilation ; but these do 
not form together one-sixteen-hundredth part of the 
entire area, the rest being perfectly solid." Dr. 
Duff also, as the result of a personal examination 
of tile pyramids, says, 11 What then are these huge 
structures ? Standing where we now do, the ques- 
tion seems scarcely to admit of reasoning at all. 
There is an intense feeling, and we cannot help it. 
There is, in spite of ourselves, an overwhelming sen- 
sation, that they are sepulchral monument*, and 
notluugmore. Wherever we turn, what do our eyes 
behold? Close to the very base of these mighty 
fabrics, and around them for miles in all directions, 
are numberless subterranean excavations, pits, or 
catacombs, in which have been discovered sarcophagi 
and piles of the embalmed dead. Around them, 
in all directions, are numberless supernal edifices, 
mounds, or tumuli, in which, when opened, have 
been found bones, and fragments of woodon cases, 
and bandaged mummies. And in any of the pyra- 
mids which have been explored, what has ever yet 
been found except some vaulted chambers, a sarco- 
phagus, and a few mouldering bones ? -Altogether, 
it seems utterly impossible to stand here, surrounded 
by such an endless variety of indisputable memo- 
rials of the dead, — differing not less in size titan in 
form and structure, — without being rosistlessly im- 
pressed with the conviction tliat wc are really stand- 
ing in the centre of a vast Necropolis, or city of the 
dead— as resistlessly impressed with lliat conviction, 


as if encompassed by the monuments of the largest 
churchyard in Christendom ; and that these tower* 
ing pyramidal piles are only the most gigantic of 
ten thousand clustering mausoleums." 
PYRRHONISM, Bee ScrPtici. 

P VT1 i AGOREANS. See Italic School. 

I’YTHIA, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, who 
gave forth .the oracular responses of the god. At 
first there was only one tythfa, but afterwards there 
were always two who alternately took their seat 
upon the tripod. 

PYTHIAN GAMES* one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks. They were celebrated on a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Dulplu in honour of 
Apollo , Artemi*) and Leto. On one occasion they 
were held at Athens. It has been said that they 
originated in a music? 1 contest, which consisted in 
singing a hymn in honour of Apollo with an accom- 
paniment on the cithern. Afterwards chariot-races, 
and also foot-races, were introduced, as forming part 
of the games. At one time they wore celebrated at 
the end of every eighth year, but in the forty-eighth 
Olympiad they began to bo held at tlui end of every 
fourth year. It was probably in spring that the 
celebration took place, and it lasted for several days. 
They appear to have been regularly observed down 
to tho end of the fourth century. Lessor Pythian 
games were celebrat ed in many other places wftere the 
worship of Apollo was introduced. Hco Games. 

PYT1UUH, a surname of Apollo , derived from 
Pytho, the ancient name of Delphi, where he had 
his most famous oracle. 

PYX, the box or shrine in which the Romanists 
I keep the host or consecrated wafer. 


QUADRAGESIMA (Lat. fortieth), a name for- 
merly given to the first Sunday in ten t, from the 
lad of its being forty days before Easter. 

QUADRIFRON3, a surname of the Roman god 
Jama, who was sometimes represented with four 
foreheada,which probably symbolised the four sea- 
tons of theyw . 

QUAKERS. See Friends (Society of). 

QU ANWO N, a Japanese deity. See Canon. 

QUARTERS (Gods OF the F$te), Chinese del- ; 
tieswhbjp^sideover the north, south, east, ifeetp and : 
'SSOtwu Theyaremotedreadedbytbepeoplethariaiiy 
otter gods, and are supposed to exerdss control over 
prnSmM jlm i m* TbomostcoMtlf of $U the Chi- 
ttsse fatival s isfahofroa* of theee dreaded angels of 
W. ft Is uta in the fourth month, | 


and is the great religious festival of the year. It is 
celebrated by a grand procession on a large and very 
expensive scale, not only in the towns, but in many 
of the villages. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. See Asjitakoti*, 
Tien-how. 

QUESTMEN. See Cut'RCiiWARDKNi!^ 

QIJETZALCOATL, the benignant deity of the 
Toltecs, who eutcred Mexico in the seventh century. 
Under the influeiice of the “ Feathered Serpent," as 
Ids name implies, the country rapidly advanced in 
prosperity Jwd wealth. The high state of civilian* 
tion, however, to which tte Toltecs had attained wee 
speedily followed by a period of national decline, 
caused by the malignant opposition of the god Tab 
catlipoca , From him Qurtmkoatl received a magical 

a* 
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potion, which he had no sooner quaffed, than he felt 
himself compelled to quit the region which bad been 
so much benefited by hie labours, and to proceed 
southwards, until he reached Cbolula, where he was 
raised to the rank of a deity, and a temple erected 
to his honour, the ruins of which are still looked 
upon as among the most splendid remains of Mexican 
mythology. Bee Mexico (Religion of Ancient). 

QUIES, an ancient Roman goddess personifying 
rest and tranquillity. 

QUIETISTS. See Mystics. * 

QUINISEXT1NE COUNCIL, the name given to 
a council held at Constantinople A. d. 692. It was 
properly the seventh general council, and supplied 
cantos for the church, particularly canons of disci- 
pline, which the fifth and siith had neglected to 
make. Being thus a kind of supplement to the 
fifth and sixth general councils, it was called Conci- 
lium Quinisextutn. Its meetings wore held in a hall 
In the imperial palace, called Trull us ; hence it re- 
ceived the naifie also of the Trullan council. It was 
tom posed chiefly of Oriental bishops, and its can- 
oua were publicly received in all the churches within 
the territories of the Greek emperors. It declared 
persons lawfully married to be separated on a charge 
of heresy being substantiated against them. It con- 
demned also the compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

QU1NQUARTICULANS, a name applied in the 
eventeenth century to those Arminmus who agreed 
with the Reformed in all doctrinal points, except the 
five articles contained in their remonstrance. Sco 
Abminians. 

QUINQUATRTA, an ancient Roman festival 
celebrated in honour of Minerva on the 19th of 
March. Some writers allege that its observance 
was limited to one day; others, however, say, that it 
lasted for five days. This last is the opinion of 
Ovid, who considers it to have been a festival held 
lu commemoration of the birth-day of Minerva ; and 


hence it was customary for women on that day to 
oonsult diviners and fortune-tellers. 

Q U INQU ENNALIA, games celebrated among 
the ancient Romans in imitation of the Cheek festi- 
vals at the end of every four yean. On thane Occa- 
sions keen competitions were Carried on fa music, 
gymnastics, and horse -racing. Quiaquennalia were 
observed in honour of Julius Caasar, and else of Aur 
gustus ; but they seem to have been celebrated with 
peculiar splendour under Nero, feom whose time 
they were discontinued, until at length they wow 
revived by Domitian in honour of Jupiter Capito- 
linas. 

QUINTILIANS, a sect which arose in Phrygia 
in the second century, deriving their name from 
Quintilia their leader. One of their chief pecu- 
liarities was, that they regarded women as en- 
titled to take upon themselves sacred offices. They 
considered Eve oh having become possessed of 
remarkable gifts, in consequence of being the first 
to partake of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. They referred to Miriam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron, as having been a prophetess, and the 
four daughters of Philip, the deacon, mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, as having also been pro- 
phetesses. Following these Scriptural examples 
they had females who officiated as prophetesses 
dressed iu white. The errors of the Quintilians wero 
condemned by the council of Laodicea A. D. 320. 
TortuUian charges the sect with opposing baptism, 
and wrote a work expressly against this heresy. 

QUIKINAL1A, a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romans in honour of Quirinus. It was kept 
on the 17th of February, being the day on which 
Romulus, who was called Quirinus, was said to have 
been carried up to heaven. 

QWAN-TI, the god of war among the Chinese. 
Magnificent processions are held in honour of this 
deity. 


RA^oiiq of the principal deities of the Polyne- 
sians or Bouth Sea Islanders. The third order of 
divinities appears to have been the descendants of 
Am; these were numerous and varied iu their char- 
acter, some being gods of war, and others Of medi- 
cine. 

RAB, * title of dignity among the Hebrews given ! 
to dootors skilled fn the law. The prophets and the 
men of the great synagogue, and all the learned base 
the times of Billet, were contented to be called!*? 
their own names without any title. The tUfa totee 


originally from the Clialdees, for before fa* captivity 
it is used only as applied to the offiesM ^ wS king 
of Babylon, but afterwards it caam to.bri^ fa 
connection with the Babylonian doctors. 7 

RABBAN, aAstmifcr tide to the procedk^ bot 
niorfi excellent Hum JM&& which sgafa fa superior fa 
Art. The tost who fa arid to have been calfe* 
JfattaeTwo* Simeon faesootf HiM* who fa HkM} 
posed to bavo b sen .the *«*& saint who took 
Saviour fa hit am* |faw teachers who. bosstfat 
of royal devoent from David assumed thetftfaei 
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Babbm u It is said to have been ascribed to only 
•even men. 

RABBANIM, a school of Jewish doctors in Spain, 
which exteuded over nine generations from the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century to the end of the 
fifteenth. The founder of this school, which suc- 
ceeded to the Gaons (which see), was Itabbi Samuel 
Hallevi, sumamed Hauragid or the prince. He is 
generally regarded as the first lt&bbi no- Mayor, or 
prince of the captivity in Spain, A. i>. 1027. The 
ust of the lute of Spanish Rahbanim was Rabin 
Isaac Abo&b of Castile, who left that kingdom after 
the edict of banishment in 1492, and took refuge in 
Portugal, where he ended his days. 

RABBI, a frequent and highly valued title of the 
Hebrew doctors, or teachers of the law. It began 
to be used only a short timo before the birth of 
Christ, when, instead of the schools of the prophets 
and worship on high places, we have the sanhedrims 
and the synagogues. Rabbi was a superior title to 
Raft, and was Applied chiefly to the J adman doctors, 
in contradistinction from the Babylonian, who were 
usually called by the name of Rub. There were 
several gradations of literary rank which it was 
necessary to pass through before reaching the dig- 
nity of Rabbi. When a scholar who Aspired to 
literary distinction had made considerable proficiency, 
and was thought worthy of a degree, he was by im- 
position of hands made companion to a Rabbi. This 
ceremony, which was designed to imitate that follow- 
ed by Moses in setting apart Joshua, was accom- 
panied with the form of words, “ I associate thee, 
and be thou associated." When he was considered 
to be capable of teaching others, he wss called Robin. 
Thu* there were three gradations of literary rank, 
Scholars, Companions, and Rabbis. When public 
disputations were held in the schools or synagogues, 
the Rabbis sat in reserved or chief seats ; the Com- 
panions sat upon benches or lower forms, and the 
Scholars upon the ground at the feet of theii 1 teachers. 

“The office of the Rabbis," we are told, “consisted 
io preaching in the synagogues, in offering up pray- 
ers and supplications, in explaining the law, resolving 
all cases of conscience, and instructing the youth. 
They had also the power of binding and loosing. 
Great volumes have been composed in order to ex- 
plain this phrase, but if divines had attended to its 
original meaning among the Jews, from whom our 
Saviour borrowed it, the dispute would have soon 
been terminated, or rather it would never have com- 
menced. For the true meaning of the phrase was, 
that the Rabbin was invested with the power of de- 
claring what was allowed, and wljat was forbidden. 
He totted, when he prohibited thetnse of uy thing 
that defiled; ind he loosed, when he declared if to be 
lawful. But when any synagogue was few in number, 
and ' consequently poor, one Rabbin discharged the 
duties Ix^la smd doctnr 9 and famd tbm cars of 

the poor, as| of deciding nil differences which arose 
amo^themetkiton of the church. When the Jews, 


however, were sufficiently numerous mid opulent, 
they appointed a house of judgment, (See Butii- 
Din,) where all questions were determined; they 
appointed three pastors to each synagogue, and the 
instruction of the youth was appropriated to the 
Rabbis. The Rabbis were also Invested with (lie 
power of creating doctors. This was formerly pecu- 
liar to the head of the captivity in the East, and 
previous to the days of Ilillcl, private doctors or- 
dained their own disciples, but they relinquished 
that honour in favour of that celebrated man. In 
process of time, however, a society of doctors was 
formed, who created all the new Rabin*. This is 
the most solemn inauguration, but os it cannot al- 
ways be practised, this power is employed by pri- 
vate doctors. Some are of opinion that the imposi- 
tion of hands, which was derived from Moses, ought 
only to take place in the lloly I<aml, therefore, to 
avoid violating this law, the Rabbis, particularly iu 
Germany, only create new doctors by word of mouth, 
without the imposition of hands. They likewise 
restrict their power to particular things. To one 
they appropriate the power of explaining the Jaw; 
to another the power of judging: nor must they 
exercise their respective Authorities in the presence 
of their niAsler*. it was always necessary that their 
power should bo confirmed by the house of judg- 
ment." 

Among the modem Jews, individuals who arc 
well versed in the Talmud easily acquire the title of 
Rabbi) which is little more than an honorary dis- 
tinction. In every country or large district there is 
a presiding Rabbi or Chacam (which see), who not 
only exercise# spiritual authority over the Jews 
within his jurisdiction, but even civil authority also, 
os far as i# consistent with the laws of the country. 
They celebrate marriage# and declare divorces, 
preach in the synagogue#, and preside over acade- 
mies. The studies of the Rabbis are directed either 
to the letter of Scripture, in which cose they are 
called Carail&t ; or to the traditions and oral law 
of the Talmud, in which c ase they are termed Rath 
binirt* ; or to the. mysteries of the Cabbala, when 
they receive the name of Cnbtuiluit*. 

RABBINISM, a system of religious belief which 
prevailed among the modern Jews from the disper- 
sion to the latter end of the last century. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is, that it declare# the oral law 
to be of equal authority with the written law of 
God, and identifies tradition with the nroipmt opi- 
nions of the existing church. Moses Mendelsohn, a 
distinguished German Jew of the lost century, was 
the main cause of destroying the power of Rabbin isin 
over the Jewish mind. The system, indeed, is now a 
tottering fabric, and Rationalism has taken the place 
of Judaism, which has, accordingly, lost many of its 
characteristic peculiarities. Jewish infidelity has 
come to a common understanding in many of Us 
tenets with the Gentile infidelity. They have, from 
the days of Mendelsohn, been gradually approximate 
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ing to one another, and the Jews, more especially 
on the Continent of Europe, are multitudes of them 
making common cause with the infidel in denying 
the truth of all revealed religion. See Jews (Mo- 
dern). 

RABBONI (Ileb. vny master), a term of respect 
and honour used by Mary Magdalene to the Re- 
deemer when she first recognized him after his resur- 
rection. It occurs in John xx. 10. 

UACOVIAN CATECHISM, a Socmian or Uni- 
tarian catechism which was published in Poland in the 
seventeenth century. It was composed hy Smalcius, 
a learned German Sociuiau who had settled in Poland, 
and by Moskorzewski, a learned and wealthy noble- 
man. It derived its name from being published at 
Racow, a little town in Southern Poland, which con- 
tained a Socinian school celebrated over all Europe. 
The catechism was published in Polish and l^ntin; 
and an English translation of it appeared in 1052 at 
Amsterdam. In the same year the English parlia- 
ment declared it to contain matters that are blas- 
phemous, erroneous, and scandalous, and ordered, in 
consequence, “the sheriffs of Loudon and Middlesex 
to soise all copies wherever they might be found, and 
cause them to be burnt at the Old Exchange, Loudon, 
and at the Now Palace, Westminster.” Mr. Abra- 
ham Roes, in 1817, published a new English transla- 
tion of this catechism, accompanied by an historical 
notico. There are, properly speaking, two liacovian 
catechisms, a larger ami a smaller. The writer of 
the smaller was Valentine Srnaleius, who drew it up 
in German, and first published it in 1(>05. The 
larger was likewise published in German by the same 
Bmalcius in 1008, and in the following year was 
translated into Latin. It was afterwards revised and 
amended l»y Crellius and Schlichtingius; and after 
their death it was published in 1055, by Wissowatius 
and Stcgmaiin. In 1084, a still more complete 
edition, with notes, appeared. 

RADII A VALLABIIJS, a Hindu sect who wor- 
ship Krishna as Rddhd Vattuhha, the lord or lover of 
Rddhd . This favourite mistress of Krishna is the 
object of adoration to all the sects who worship that 
deity, but tho adoration of Rddhd is of very recent 
origin. Tho founder of this sect is alleged to have 
boon a teacher named I lari Vans, who settled at 
Vrindavan, and established a Math there, which in 
1822 comprised between forty and fifty resident 
ascetics. He also erected a temple there, which 
still exiqtft. 

RAI I)AS1S, a Hindu sect founded by Rdi Ddt , 
a disciple of Rdnidnand, It is said to be confined to 
the chamara, or workers in hides and in leather, 
and amongst the vory lowest of the Hindu mixed 
tribes. This circumstance, as Professor H. H. Wil- j 
son thinks, renders it difficult if not impossible to : 
ascertain whether the sect still exists. 

RAIN DRAGON (The), a Chinese deity, from | 
whose capacious mouth it is believed the waten are i 
spouted forth which descend upon the earth in the 


fonn of rain. This god is worshipped by those who 
cultivate the soil, only, however, when his power is 
felt either by the absence of rain, or by too abundant 
a supply. Sometimes the farmers earnestly implore 
him to give them more rain and sometimes lees. In 
coses of drought, each family keeps erected at the 
front door of the house a tablet on which is inscribed, 

“ To the Dragon King of the Five Lakes and the 
Four Seas.” Before this tablet, on an altar of incense, 
they lay out their sacrificial offerings to propitiate 
the gods. Processions are also got up, among the 
farmers particularly, to attract the favour of the gods. 
On these occasions there may sometimes be seen a 
huge figure of a dragon made of paper or of cloth, 
which is carried through, the streets with sound of 
gongs and trumpets. 

RAIN-MAKERS, sorcerers in various oriental 
countries, who are believed to have tho power of pro- 
curing rain. Such impostors are to be found univer- 
sally among the tribes of Africa and Asia, and among 
the North American Indians. “The whole art of 
these pretenders,” says Dr. Jamieson, “consists in 
their superior acquaintance with the stated laws of 
nature, in observing the changes of the moon — the 
flight of birds — the temperature of their bodies — or 
such other circumstances as old experience may have 
established to be prognostics of the weather; and, 
consequently, whenever these tokens appear of so 
decided a character as makes it safe to predict the 
approach of rain, which in tropical countries happens 
much more frequently than with us, they fail not to 
enhance their reputation by sounding the note of 
premonition as widely os possible. It may well be 
expected, however, that cases will often occur, in 
which they will be brought to a stand; and as the 
greatest dexterity alone can extricate them with 
credit and safety from the difficulties of such a situa- 
tion, tho cunning prophots are not always forward in 
putting themselves in the way of their duty, but 
avoid it as much as they can, until the clainoun of the 
people become so loud and importunate, that they 
dare no longer refuse. In such a crisis, well know* 
ing that, with au excited populace, the transition is 
not great from confidence to contempt of their powers, 
and that the bastinado or death is the certain punish- 
ment of failure, they set themselves, in their usual 
manner, to bring down the expected shower; and on 
its non-appearance, they fall upon a thousand ingeni- 
ous devices to shift the cause of disappointment from 
themselves. Their common stratagem is to lay the 
blame on some aged or decrepid individual, suspected 
of witchcraft, or of liaving the influence of as evil 
eye; and while tl^y are practising their incantation* 
with all their raig|)t to no effect, they suddenly assume 
an iriffignant countenance, and tingling out some in- 
dividual in the crowd, poor on him a torrent of re- 
proaches, as being the guflty cause of the gods with*- 
drawing the clouds, and locking up their treasures of 
lain. The deluded people are caught by the snare; 
and satisfied that tbs heavens will never be pro- 
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pitiated, but by the blood of the unhappy man whoso 
offences have brought on the calamity of drought, 
put him to instant death, and wait in confident ex- 
pectation that the favour of the gods will descend on 
them in an early and seasonable shower. So strong 
a hold have these impostors obtained of the minds of 
the heathen people of the Mast, that almost every 
tribe lias a rain-maker as one of their most important 
personages; and even those who are so far enlight- 
ened as to know something of the regular laws of 
nature cannot free their minds from some apprehen- 
sion of the power of these pretenders to injure their 
crops; and missionaries have often had to mourn 
over the conduct of persons, of whom butter things 
might have been expected, but who went with gifts 
and offerings to consult the rain-makers in a season 
of drought. Mr. Campbell relates, that ‘a rain- 
maker at Latakoo, who was unsuccessful, first said 
it was becAUse he had not got sufficient presents of 
cftttle. After getting more, he was still unable to 
bring it. lie thon desired them first to fetch him a 
live balioon; hundreds tried, but could not catch one. 
He next demanded a live owl, but they could not find 
onm* No rain coming, they called him rogue, im- 
poster, and ordered him away.’ Another traveller 
mentions the cane of a celebrated rain maker among 
the North American Indians, who met with a harder 
fate than bis brother of the Cadres. The rain having 
overflowed the fields to a great extent, in the middle 
of harvest, and destroyed a luxuriant crop, the people 
imputed the calamity to bis ill-will, in having influ- 
enced his deity against them.” 

RAMANANDIS, a Hindu sect which addressed 
.ts devotions particularly to Ramachandra, and the 
divine manifestations connected witli Vishnu in that 
incarnation. The originator of this sect was 
nand, who is calculated by Professor 11. II. Wilson 
to have flourished in the end of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth contury. „ He resided at 
ReiiAres, where a mat’ll or monastery of his followers 
is said to have formerly existed, but to have been 
destroyed by some of the Mussulman princes. The 
Rdmdnandi* reverence all the incarnations of Vi*hnu } 
but they maintain the superiority of iWma in the 
present or Kali - Yug, though they vary considera- 
My as to the exclusive or collective worship of the 
male and female members of this incarnation. The 
ascetic and mendicant followers of Kftmtfnand are by 
far the most numerous sectaries in Gangetic India ; 
in Bengal they are comparatively few; beyond this 
province, as far as to Allahabad, they are probably 
the moat numerous, though they yield in influence 
and wealth to the flaiva branches. 1 From this point 
they are to abundant as almost to ftogros* the whole 
of the country along the Gtnges and Jumna. In 
the district of Agra they constitute seven*tenth* of 
the ascetic population. Hie numerous votaries of 
the Rimivtandis belong chiefly to the poorer classes, 
with the exception of the Rajputs and military Brah* 


RAMIST3. the followers of Peter Ramus, a French 
logician in the sixteenth century, who distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. From the high estimation in which the Sfa- 
gyrite was at that time held, it. was accounted a 
heinous crime to controvert his opinions, and Ramus, 
accordingly, was t ried and condemned as being guilty 
of subvening sound morality and religion. The solo 
ground of his offence was, that ho had framed a sys- 
tem of logic at variance with that of Aristotle. u The 
attack which Ramus made,” says the elder M‘Crie, 
in his * Life of Melville/ “on the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy wan direct, avowed, powerful, persevering, and 
irresistible. He possessed an acute mind, acquaint- 
ance with ancient learning, an ardent love of truth, 
and invincible courage in maintaining it. He bad 
applied witli avidity to the study of the logic of 
Aristotle; and the result, was a conviction, that it 
was an instrument utterly unfit for discovering truth 
in Any of the sciences, and answering no other pur- 
pose than that of scholastic wrangling and di-gladia- 
tion. His conviction he communicated to the pub- 
lic; and, in spite of all tlui resistance made by 
ignorance and prejudice, lie succeeded in bringing 
over a great part of the learned world to his views. 
What Luther was in the church, Raimis was ill the 
schools. He overthrew the infallibility of the Hta- 
gyrite, and proclaimed the right of mankind to think 
for themselves in matters of philosophy -a right 
which be maintained with the most, undaunted forti- 
tude, and which he sealed with his blood. If Ramus 
bad not shaken the authority of the long- vein ‘rated 
Organon of Aristotle, the world might not have seen 
the Novum Organum of llncou. The faults of the 
Rameau system of dialectics have long been acknow- 
ledged. It proceeded upon the radical principles of 
the logic of Aristotle; its distinct ions often turned 
more upon word* than things ; and the Artificial 
method and uniform partitions which it prescribed in 
treating every subject were uimnlum), and calculated 
to fetter, instead of forwarding, the mind in the dis- 
covery of truth. But it discarded many of the use* 



which made so great a figure in the ancient logic. 
It inculcated upon its disciples the necessity of 
accuracy and order in arranging their own ideas, 
and in analyzing those of ot hers. And as it advanced 
no claim to infallibility, submitted all its rules to the 
test of practical usefulness, and set thaponiy legiti- 
mate end of the whole logical apparatus constantly 
before the eye of the student, its faults were soon 
discovered, and yielded readily to a more improved 
method of reasoning and investigation.” 

After the death of Ramus, his logic found very 
extensive favour and acceptance in various countries 
of Europe. It was introduced by Melaocthon into 
Germany ; it had supporters also in Italy ; and even 
in France itself, where the logic of the Stagyrite was 
held in veneration, the Ramean system was largely 
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favoured. Andrew Melville taught the doctrines of 
Ramus at Glasgow, and his work on logic panned 
through various editions in England before 1600. 
Tho same system was also known at this time in 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. 

RAM RAYAH, a sect of the Sikh*, deriving its 
appellation from Kama Raya, wlio flourished about 
A. D. 1660. They are by no means numerous in 
Hindustan. 

RANTERS. See Mr/ritoiiisrs (Piukitiye). 
RAPPISTS. Sec Simuituamsts. 

RA8KOLNIKS, that is, Schismatics, the general 
name used to denote the various sects which have 
dissented from the Russo- Greele Church. The first 
body which left the Established Church was the sect 
of the Strtf/olnika , which arose in tho fourteenth cen- 
tury. Another more remarkable sect appeared in 
the latter part of tho fifteenth century in the republic 
of Novgorod, teaching that Judaism was the only 
true religion, and that Christianity was a fiction, 
because the Messiah was not yet born. The chief 
promoters of this sect were two priests called Diony- 
sius and Alexius, tho proto-|»npRtJ of tho cathedral of 
Novgorod, one named Gabriel, and a layman of 
high rank. Those secret Jews conformed outwardly 
to tho Greek Church with so great strictness, that 
they were reputed to ho eminent saints, and one of 
them, Zosirnus by name, was raised in 1400 to 
the dignity of the archbishop of Moscow, and thus 
became head of the Russian Church. By the 
open profession of adherence to the Established 
Church of tho country, the members of this Jew- 
ish, or rather Judaizing sect, managed to con- 
ceal their principles from public notice ; but they 
were at length dragged to light by Gennadi iih, bishop 
of Novgorod, who accused them of having called 
the images of tho saints logs ; of haviug placed these 
images iu unclean places, and gnawed them with their 
teeth; of haviug spit upon the cross, blasphemed 
Christ and the Virgin, and denied a future life. 
Tho grand duke ordered a synod to he convened at 
Moscow on the 17th October 141)0, to consider these 
charges, and although several of tho members wished 
to examine the accused by torture, they were obliged 
to content themselves with anathematizing and im- 
prisoning them. Those, however, who wore sent 
back to Novgorod, were more luirshly treated. 11 At- 
tired,” says Count Krasiuski, u in fantastic dresses, 
intended to represent demons, and having their heads 
covered with high caps of bark, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘This is Satan's militia,' they were placed back- 
wards on horses, by ordor of die bishop, and paraded 
through tho streets of the town, exposed to the in- 
sults of the populace. They had afterwards their 
caps burnt upon their heads, and were confined in a 
prison —a barbarous treatment undoubtedly, but still 
humane considering die age, and compared to that 
which tho heretics received during that as well as 
the following century in Western Europe.” 

Tho metropolitan Zosimus, finding that the sect to 


which he secretly belonged was persecuted as iters- 
tical, resigned his dignity in 1494, and retired into a 
convent. About the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a number of these Judaizing sectarians fled to 
Germany and Lithuania, and several others who re- 
mained in Russia were burnt alive. The sect seems 
to have disappeared about this time, but there is still 
found, even at tho present day, a sect of the Kas- 
kolniks, who observe soveral of the Mosaic rites, and 
are called Subotniki , or Saturday -men, because they 
observe the Jewish instead of the Christian Sabbath. 

Soon after the Reformation, though Protestant 
doctrines were for a long time unknown in Russia, 
a sect of heretical Raskobtika arose who began 
to teach that there were no sacraments, and that 
the belief in the divinity of Christ, the ordinan- 
ces of the councils, and the holiness of the saints, 
was erroneous. A council of bishops convened to 
try the heretics, condemned them to be imprisoned 
for life. Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century various sects arose in consequence of the 
emendations introduced into the text of the Scrip- 
tures and the Liturgical books by tho patriarch 
Nicon. This reform gave rise to the utmost coywso 
tion in tho country, and a large body both of prifists 
and laymen violently opposed what they called the 
Niconian heresy, alleging that tho changes in ques 
tion did not correct, but corrupt, the sacred books and 
the true doctrine. The opponents of the amended 
hooks were numerous and violent, particularly in the 
north of Russia, on the shores of the White sea. 
By tho Established Church they were now called Rets- 
kolniks , or Schismatics. They propagated their opi- 
nions throughout Siberia and other distant provinces. 
A great number of them emigrated to Poland, and 
even to 'Turkey, where they formed numerous set- 
tlements. Animated by the wildest fanaticism many 
of them committed voluntary suicide, through means 
of what they called a baptism of fire; and it is be- 
lieved that instances of this superstition occur even 
now in Si ( >eria, and the northern parts of Russia. 

The Raskolniks are divided into two great branch 
es, the Popovich ins and the Beapopovschins, the for- 
mer having priests, and the latter none. These 
again are subdivided into a great number of sects, 
all of which, however, are included under the general 
name of Raskolniks. The Popovsckins are split into 
several parties, dn consequence of a difference of 
opinion among them on various points, but particu- 
larly on outward ceremonies. They consider them- 
selves as the true church, and regard it as an impera- 
tive duty to retain the uncorrected text of the sacred 
books. They consider it to be very sinful to ehave 
the t)par£, to eat (fares, or to drive a carriage with 
one pole. The separation between the Rnslcolniks 
and the Establislied Church was rendered complete 
by Peter the Great, who insisted upon all hia sub- 
jects adopting the civilized customs of the Wea^ 
among which was included the shaving of the beard. 
Peter's memory is in consequence detested by the 
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Raakolniks; and [tome of them main tab, that he 
wm the real Antichrist, having shown himself to to 
so by changing the times, transferring the beginning 
of the year from the drat of September to the first of 
January, and abolishing the reckoning of the time 
from the beginning of the world, and adopting the 
chronology of the Latin heretics, who reckon from 
the birth of Christ. 

The most numerous class of the Jiaslwlmks are 
Vlherents of the old text, who call themselves Staro- 
vertri , those of the old faith, and are officially called 
Staroobradtsi, those of the old rites. There are very 
numerous sects also included under the general deno- 
mination of Bespopamchins^ or those who have no 
priests. ‘The most remarkable are the Skoptri, or 
Eunuchs ; the KhUstovschiki, or Flagellants ; the 
Malakanes and the Dudwbortxi. But the purest of 
all the sects of Russian dissenters are the Mart mists, 
who arose in the beginning of the present century, and 
have signalised themselves by their bcucvolonco 
and pure morality. See Kusho-Gkkek Church. 

RATES (Church). See Church-Rates. 

RATIONALISTS, a name given to two classes 
of infidels, tho one having a reference to the works 
of God, and the other a reference to his Word. 
The former kind of Rationalism, as a form of in- 
fidelity, has pervaded various works on scicnco, 
and the latter various works on theology. The 
former, therefore, may for the sake of distinction 
be termed Rationalism in science, and the latter 
Rationalism in theology. The scientific Rationalist, 
though an infidel, is neither an Atheist nor a Pan- 
theist. He believes in the existence of a God and in 
the original creation of all things by His almighty 
power, but denies his continued providence, and 
alleges that the universe is independent of his pre- 
sence and ccntml, being regulated by certain fixed 
and self-operating laws. This species of infidelity 
has prevailed both in ancieut and in modem times. 
It was the doctrine of the ancient atomic philoso- 
phers, and of the Epicurean school. Plato condemned 
it as an impious and blasphemous system. In the 
last century it was a favourite system wjth the Eng- 
lish deistioa! writers aa well as the Encyclopaedists of 
the French Bohool. In our own day, also, a cIass of 
able scientific writers has adopted the same line of 
thought. La Place laboured to prove the dynamical 
possibility of the formation of a pfenetary system 
according to the known laws of matter and motion. 
He has been followed by M. Comte, the founder of 
the sect of the Ponimiti, who has attempted, on 
mathematical principles, to verify the hypothesis. 
The anonymous author of the 1 Vdstiges of the Na- 
tural History of Creation/ goes fkrther still *han 
either La Place or ML Comte, and tries to account by 
natural laws for the origin both of suns and of solar 
systems. "It is impossible,” be says, "to suppose 
a distinct exertion or fiat of Almighty power for the 
formation of the earth, wrought op as it is in a com- 
plete dynamical connection, first with Venus on the 


one hand and Mars on the other; and secondly 
with all the other members of tho system.” 

But tho theory of development is considered by 
its supporters as accounting not only for the forma- 
tion of the world, but also for that of the various tribes 
of animals and vegetables which exist upon it. " We 
call in question,” says the author of the 1 Vestiges/ 
41 not merely the simple idea of the unenlightened 
mind that God fashioned all in the manner of an 
artificer, seeking by special means to produce special 
effects, but even tho doctrine in vogue amongst men 
of science, that creative fiats were required for each 
now class, order, family, and species of organic 
beings as they successively took their places upon 
tho globe, or as tho globe became gradually fitted 
for their reception.” 14 No organism,” says Dr. 
Oken, 44 has been created of larger size than an infu- 
sorial point. No organism is, nor ever has one boon 
created, which is not microscopic. Whatever is 
larger has not been created, but developed. Man 
lias not been created, but developed.” Thus do 
these Rationalist philosophers allege, that all things, 
animal and vegetable, and even man himself, have 
toon developed from infusorial points. 41 The the- 
ory,” as Dr. domes Buchanan well remarks , 44 rests on 
two very precarious foundations ; — the assumption of 
spontaneous generation, on the one hand, and the 
assumption of a transmutation of species on the other. 
Each of these assumptions is necessarily involved in 
any attempt to account for tho origin of the vegeta- 
ble and animal races by natural law, without direct 
Divine interposition. For if, after the first organism 
was brought into being, the production of every 
subsequent type may be accounted for simply by a 
transmutation of species, yet the production of the 
original organism itself, or tho first commencement 
of life in any form, must necessarily to ascribed 
either to a creative act or to spontaneous generation. 
A new product is supposed to have ootno into being, 
differing from any that ever existed before it, in the 
possession of vital and reproductive powers; and 
this product can only to ascribed, If creation be 
denied, to the spontaneous action of some element, 
such as electricity, on mucus or albumen. In this 
sense, the doctrine of spontaneous generation seems 
to to necessarily involved in the first stop of the pro- 
cess of development, and is, indeed, indispensable if 
any account is to to given of the origin of vegetableand 
animal life ; but in the subsequent steps of tho same 
process, it is superseded by a supposed transmutation 
of species, whereby a lower form of life is said to 
rise into a higher, and an inferior passes Into a more 
perfect organism. But we liave no experience cither 
of spontaneous generation, on tiie one hand, or of a 
transmutation of species on the other. Observa- 
tion has not discovered, nor has history recorded, an 
authentic example of either.” 

Another manifestation of Rationalism allied to the 
views of the men of science to whom we have re- 
ferred is, that of an ethical school represented l» 
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the late Mr. George Ombe, who taught, in his 
* Constitution of Man/ that spiritual religion must 
he supplanted “ by teaching mankind the philosophy 
of their own nature, and of the world in which they 
live/' And the same doctrines have h«en advanced 
with still greater boldness by the school of Mr. Ro- 
bert Owen. Rationalism, with this latter class of 
thinkers, is viewed as the science of material cir- 
cmnMtauoes. Man has in himself, they affirm, the 
elements of indefinite moral improvement, which 
have only to he developed by the influences of earth 
in ordor to bring about the perfection of the human 
being. If man be only educated rationally, all the 
evils of his nature will, in their view, be entirely 
cured. u Material circumstances are something,” 
says Mr. Pearson, in his * Kssay oil Infidelity/ “ but 
the school of Owen makes them everything. Tlio 
human will is no doubt influenced by them, but our 
Rationalists maintain, in opposition to consciousness, 
that it is controlled by them. Man is made a passive 
creature. This is plainly implied in tho fond ana- 
logy of tlio sun acting upon the earth. Km era on has 
said, ‘ man is here, not to work, but to bo worked 
upon/ And the men of this school tell us that, our 
characters arc the necessary result of our organiza- 
tion at birth, ami subsequent external influences over 
which we liavo no control. ‘ 'Hie germs of intelli- 
gence and virtue are expanded or blasted by them/ 
and thus the whole human character is formed. It 
is not ho. Our subjective constitution is not such 
an inert, helpless thing. Wo arc conscious of pos- 
sessing a faculty which gives us control over external 
circumstances ; so that, taking this into account, it is 
true that character is- the result of our subjective 
nature, and of the objective influences acting upon 
it. Hut, in this system of naturalism, the great facts 
of man’s moral nature are ignored. One portion of 
the field of phenomena is dwelt upon as if it were 
the whole, and the other portion, which to a reflec- 
tive mind is no less obvious, is overlooked. The eye 
is turned outward and lost in material things. It 
docs not direct its glance down into the depths of 
human consciousness, and fails to perceive the more 
wondrous things of the spirit. A sense of responsi- 
bility, and moral sentiment, are great truths in the 
natural history of man. They are phenomena just 
as palpable to the eye that looks inward, as any of 
the material circumstances are to the eye that looks 
outward. But the Owen school either loses sight of 
these phenomena in human nature, or would assign 
them to a blind necessity, a Bource from which the. 
unsophisticated mind refuses to receive them. Then 
there is the stubborn though mysterious fact of 
human depravity, which it either winks at or entirely 
overlooks, and for counteracting which it accordingly 
makes no provision. The wonder is how the Abet- 
tors of such a system can read history, or look upon 
the world around them, without perceiving, on the 
one hand, how individuals or communities, placed 
amid the most favourable external circumstances, 


have continued corrupt and corrupters ; and how, on 
the other hand, persons more unfavourably situated 
have, notwithstanding, become exemplars of virtue. 
A theory that Ascribes so much to the mere outward 
relations, and leaves no room for an influence coun- 
teractive of bad ones or efficacious to good ones, is 
condemned by experience as well as by religion. 
But perhaps its Advocates would remove it from 
such a tribunal, by affirming that no community lias 
ever yet been placed in such a paradisaical state as 
rationalism would place it. In such a case, it must 
bear the double stigma of being godless and utopian.” 

RATIONALISTS (Theological), a class of 
thinkers who, in matters of faith, make reason the 
measure and ride of truth. The first who used it in 
this Kcnse was A mos Cotnenius in Ififil . In this gen- 
eral view of the subject, Rationalism is found in the 
history of all positive religions, and in the most va- 
ried forms. All the great philosophers of antiquity 
were Rationalists. We find the rationalistic spirit 
manifesting itself in the heresies of the first and 
second centuries of the Christian Church, in the So- 
cinian doctrines of later times, and more especially 
in the writings of many German theologians during 
the last half century. Trofeshor Halm recognizes 
Kant as the founder of the modern Rationalism ; but 
Sender of Halle was the first who taught the theory 
of interpretation, which represents the sacred writers 
as accommodating themselves to the prejudices of 
those whom they addressed. The characteristic fea- 
tures of Rationalism in theology are thus described by 
Dr. Kalmis : “ While the symbolical works of the 
church declare Scripture to be the Word of God, the 
rule of all truth, Rationalism makes reason to be so; 
while flic confession of the church makes justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ the fundamental doctrine, 
Rationalism makes virtue to be so. Let us consider 
a little more closely the formal principle from which 
Rationalism draws its name. It is reason which, 
in matters of faith, decides what is true, and what 
false. Now, he who reviews the most varied results 
which, in the development of mankind, reason has 
brought forward as regards God and divine things ; 
— he who considers the diversity of the doctrines of 
philosophy regarding God, since Descartes; — he 
who considers that Mendelssohn, who held tli&t it 
was possible by clear notions to find the truth, and 
Kant, who held the very opposite, are equally great 
authorities with this school; — he will, above all, de- 
mand an auswer to the questions: What reason? 
Which are the principles, the laws, the results of 
reason in matters of faith? But, concerning all 
these questions, 'great silence is observed in the 
principal doctrituA works of Rationalism. And this 
silence, so inconceivable at first sight, is only too con- 
ceivable on a closer examination. That which Ration- 
alism calls reason is nothing else than the principle of 
IUummism ; Clearness is the measure of truth. But 
that which waa dear to Rationalism, was just the sum 
of the convictions which the age of Illuminiam enter- 
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tained. The one thing which is sure, and established, 
and necessary, is virtue. It is on the foundation of 
this that Qod and immortality are taken for granted 
—whether in consequence of a proof, or as an axiom, 
amounts to the same tiling. The sum of truths 
which, in England, France, and Germany, won) de- 
clared to bo the natural and original religion, was by 
Rationalism assumed as certain truths, without en- 
tering upon the proof how they were connected with 
tjie substance of reason. One understands how it 
was that Rationalism could be the prevailing ten- 
dency of the age. He who makes the reason of his 
age the highest rule of truth, is of course borne on 
th*height of his age. Now, the Rat ionalists brought 
the principle regarding the use of reason into har- 
mony with the views of the church regarding Scrip- 
ture, by asserting that Rationalism was the sub- 
stance of Scripture. According to tho doctrine of 
the church, the Scripture is the Word of God, inas- 
much as the Holy Spirit revealed it to the sacred 
writers; but Rationalism rejected the idea of an 
immediate divine influence in general,' and of a super- 
natural communication of divine truth in particular. 
That which the doctrine of the church calls Holy 
Spirit is nothing else than religious enthusiasm, 
which is an altogether natural product of our spirit. 
It is otily in this sense that an inspiration of the 
sacred writers can be spoken of. Tho writings of 
the Old and New Testament are purely human pro- 
ductions, which are to be viewed and explained like 
every other literature. 1 ’ 

So early as the middle of last century, Germany 
may lie considered as having commenced its great 
apostasy from the truth of God. The causes of this 
remarkable theological declension are proliably to 
be traced to the peculiar circumstances of the period. 
Deism was then prevailing as a fashionable form of 
religion in England, and materialism in France ; 
Frederick the Great was spreading the poison of 
infidelity in his Prussian dominions, add the French 
revolution was unsettling the minds of met* in every 
country of Europe. With these combined delete- 
rious influences operating upon the mind of Ger- 
many, it is scarcely to be wondered at that many of 
the ablest writers were either wholly indifferent or 
decidedly hostile to the Christian religion. Thus a 
deistic and Pelagian Rationalism, which deprived 
Christianity of all that was supernatural, and rc 
duced it to a mere religion of nature, took possession 
of the pulpitSi and the schools, and the university 
chairs. Hence it passed throughout the various ram- 
ifications of society. The grossest perversions of 
the Word of Qod were openly taught by Paultis of 
Heidelberg, Rdhr of Weimar, Wegfcchcidersjf Jjjalle, 
and Bretschneider of Gotha.* This earlier school of 
Rationalism, which is nearly broken op in Germany, 
was thoroughly materialisfic in its tendencies, deny- 
ing all thafc is miraculous in Scripture, and endeavour- 
ing to explain it away by resolving it into a delusion 
of the eenses, or an exaggeration either of the author 


or the copyist. Strauss was the founder of a new 
and more idealistic school of Rationalism, alleging, in 
his 1 Das Wum Jeau, 1 that “ it is time to Mubatitute 
a new method of considering the history of Jesus for 
the worn-out idea of a supernatural intervention and 
a naturalist explanation. 1 ' He admits miracles, ac- 
cordingly, toUie interwoven with the historical 
Scriptures, but he resolves them into myths or alle- 
gories designed to coilvcy some moral lessou. The 
origin of the pantheistic and transcendental school 
to which Strauss belongs is to be traced to the 
philosophy of llogol, which, applied to theology, re- 
solves the whole gospel history into mythological 
fables. Tho writers of tho Ttlbiugon school, who 
followed in the wake of Strauss, taught that All the 
books of the New Testament, with the exception of 
five, were the fabrications of the second century, and 
that, the Christianity of the church, far from origi- 
nating with Christ himself, rose out of the early 
heresies, more especially the Gnostic. The organ of 
this class of Rationalists was the 1 Ilnllesche Jahr- 
bticher,' which openly denied the existence of a per- 
sonal God, and of the personal immortality of the 
soul. In pushing their theory to such an extent, 
the Strauss school has called forth a decided reaction 
in the theological literature of Germany. Numerous 
orthodox and anti-rationalistic writers have appeared 
among whom may be mentioned Neatider, Tboluck, 
and Elirard, wlioso apologetic treatises, in opposition 
to Si rauss, have done much to revive A purer Ger- 
man theology. 

The effect of the resistance made to the spread 
of Rationalism was, that for a time it seemed to 
have almost, disappeared. It underwent, however, 
a partial revival between the years 1844 and 1848, 
in the movement of tho LicAtf reunrie, headed by 
Uhlich, and of the German Cafito/irtf headed by 
Rouge. The revolution of 1848 seemed to promise 
the ultimate triumph of Rationalism, but the follies, 
abuses, and excesses of the period led to a com- 
plete and most salutary reaction. Rationalism dis- 
appeared from nearly all the theological chairs of 
the universities, and the standard of a pure Chris 
tianity was raised in almost all the German States, 
especially in Prussia. Tho consaqiit'iiri* has been, 
that a more scriptural mode of thinking has exten- 
sively displaced Rationalism from the public mind. 
Both in Britain and America Rationalist doctrines 
ha ,, e found not a few able supporters. Theodore Par- 
ker's 4 Discourses, 1 Emerson's 1 Kssayi^ Newman's 
4 Phases of Faith, 1 ami Macksy’s 4 Progress of the 
Intellect, 1 all evince that the intellectual war of Chris- 
tendom, which has been going forward in Germany 
during the last half century, has begun to be waged 
on both sides of the Atlantic with an activity and a 
seal which betoken a strenuous and protracted strug- 
gle. See Hcmanihth, Iixuminihm. 

READER, an officer in the ancient Christian 
Church, whose duty it was to read the Scriptures in 
the audience of the people. There Is no mention of 
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renders as existing in tho church till about the year 
200; but when appointed they were solemnly or- 
dained, and ranked among the number of the clergy. 
Such officers still subsist not only in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but also in several Protestant 
churches. Isidore, in the fifth century, says, “ It is 
tho office of the reader clearly to pronounce the 
lessons, and with a loud voice to make known what 
the prophets have predicted. 1 ’ Tt is remarkable that 
before the time of Justinian children frequently were 
ordained to the office of readers. Thus we are in- 
formed that Epipluiiiius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who died in A. i>. 520, had been ordained a reader 
whon scarcely eight years of age. To such an ex- 
tent was this abuse carried, that the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, in 541, enacted that none should be ordained 
to the office of reader under eighteen years of age. 

In tho Church of Rome the reader is thus conse- 
crated to his office. Kneeling before the bishop 
with a caudle in his hand, he is presented with the 
Rook of Church Lessons, and is thus admonislic ‘, 
“ Chosen, most dear son, to bo a reader in the house 
of God, know your office and fulfil it. . . Have 

a care that tho words of God, namely, the sacred 
lesson, l)e given forth distinctly and plainly to tho 
understanding and edification of tho faithful ; and 
free from all mistake, lest the truth of the divine 
lesson through your carelessness he corrupted. There- 
fore, when you read, you should stand in an elevated 
place to be heard and seen by all." In the Greek 
Church, readers are said to have been ordained by 
imposition of hands. It has been the practice of the 
Church of England to admit readers in those churches 
or chapels where the endowment is so small that no 
regular clergyman will take the charge. 

Immediately after the Reformation in Scotland, 
to supply the want of Protestant ministers it was 
considered right to continue the order of readers, 
and, accordingly, tho First Rook of Discipline, com- 
piled in 1560, under tho title of ** Readers,* 1 says, 
* To the churches where no ministers can he had 
presently, must lie appointed the most apt men that 
can distinctly vead the common prayers and the 
Scriptures, to exercise both themselves and the 
church, till they grow to greater perfection. And 
in procosa of rime, hd that is but a reader may 
attain to a farther degree, and by consent of the 
church And discreet ministers, may be permitted 
to minister the sacraments; but not before that 
he be able ^omewhat to persuade by wholesome 
doctrine, and be admitted to the ministry, as be- 
fore is said. Some we know that, of long time, 
have professed Christ Jesus, whose honest conver- 
sation deserveth praise of ail godly men, and whose 
knowledge also might greatly help the simple, and 
yet they only content themselves with reading. 
These must be admitted, and, with gentle admoni- 
tion, encouraged with some exhortation to comfort 
their brethren ; and so they may be admitted to the 
administration of the sacraments. But Bucb readers 


as neither have had exercise nor continuance ir 
Christ’s true religion, must abstain from ministration 
of the sacraments till they give demonstration ol 
their honesty and further knowledge, that none be 
admitted to preach but they that are qualified there- 
for, but rather be retained readers ; and suoh as are 
preachers Already not found qualified by the super 
intendent, be placed to be readers. 11 

Such being the opinion of the Scottish reformers 
many parishes, which could not obtain ministers, 
were early provided with readers, and even in those 
parishes which obtained ministers, readers also were 
often engaged as Assistants to the ministers. The 
proper business of the readers at that period wm4o 
read the prayers out of the Rook of Common Order 
and the Scriptures, every morning and evening where 
the people were able to assemble so frequently in 
the church, and also on tho $Abbath, for a short time 
before the ringing of the last bell, where there was a 
minister to preach ; And where there was none the 
service performed by the reader was the whole ol 
what the people enjoyed. Renders appear in Scot- 
land not only to have proclaimed the banns of mar- 
riage on the Sabbath, but also after the Reformation, 
if not before it, to have had the power of solemnizing 
marriage. The Westminster Assembly of Divines 
put an end to the olfice of readers as not being an 
office of Divine appointment, yet they allowed that, 
with tho consent of the presbytery, pastorB and 
teachers might employ in that work probationers, or 
such as intend the ministry. 

REALISTS, a class of thinkers among the school- 
men of the Middle Ages, who maintained that uni- 
versale or generic ideas possess an objective reality. 
The opposition between the systems of the Realist* 
And tho Nominalists (which see), runs through the 
whole theology as well as philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. Nor did it originate so late in the history of 
the world ; its fundamental principles are to be found 
in tho philosophical systems of antiquity, particu- 
larly the antagonistic modes of thinking of Plato and 
Aristotle. These principles are also found to pervade 
Christian theology from its commencement. It was 
not, however, till the close of the eleventh century, 
when the scholastic theology took its rise, that, in con- 
sequence of the keen contest between Anselm and 
Roscellinus, the two parties were formed which occu- 
py so conspicuous a place in Mediaeval history. The 
Realists taught that generic ideas have an objective ex- 
istence even apart from our thought ; whereas the No- 
minalists Asserted that they were mere abstractions, 
verbal signs, names, or, as Roscellinus termed them, 
a breath of the mouth. For some time the contest 
had ng tqore thar a metaphysical interest ; but at 
length it came to be applied to particular doctrines 
of theology, and thus assumed great ecclesiastical 
importance. Thus, to refer to two instances adduced 
by Dr. Ullmann : u In the doctrine of the Trinity 
Deity or Beiug was the generic idea, but Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, the concretes, or individuals, 
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which particqiate in that generality. To ascribe 
independent reality to the generic idea of Deity, and 
thereby make the essence of the Trinity consist 
more in what is common to the three, than in the 
separate subject!, might lead to the conclusion that 
there is no real distinction of the persons, and that 
these have their true reality only in the Godhead 
generally, aud not each one for himself. This was 
the consequence of Realism, and it approximated 
closely to Saliellianism or to tl»e older Monarchism. 
If, however, no reality bo ascribed to the generic 
idea of Deity, if it be considered os a mere mode of 
thought, then the substantial bond between Father, 
Sou*, and Spirit, is done away, aud the conclusion 
may be drawn, that the Godhead 1ms no positive 
existence 111 itself, and only exists in the three per- 
sons. Such was the consequence of Nominalism, 
vie., a relapse into Trillieism. Roth consequences 
were objected, this by the one party and that by the 
other, to tlmir respective opponents. Again, in the 
doctrine of the Divine attributes, these attributes 
were the universal, and God Lite individual to whom 
the universal was ascribed ; and when the Realists 
represented this universal, or, in other words, the 
Divine attributes, as things of independent exist- 
ence, their adversaries objected to them that they 
were separating God from his attributes. If, on the 
other hand, the Nominalists urged that it was not 
right to speak of the justice or goodness of God, be- 
cause justice and goodness do not exist of themselves, 
but that we ought only to speak of a just God and a 
good God, they were accused by the Realists of sep- 
arating God from God and lapsing into Polytheism.” 

The Realists may be considered as divided into 
two classes ; those who held the Platonic Realism, 
or that which was adopted by Anselm; And those 
who held the Realism of Aristotle, which was sub- 
sequently adopted by Scot us. The former main- 
tained that generic ideas have a real aiql objective 
existence independent of actual things, and prior to 
them as their creative prototypes. The latter main- 
tained that generic ideas have a real existence merely 
«n and with the things, as that which ty common to 
them all ; and this view is also styled Formalism, 
since it regards ideas as the original forms of things. 
From Anselm's days Platonic Realism exercised a 
powerful influence, but it passed into the Aristote- 
lian Realism whan in course of tiine\he doctrines oi 
the Stagyrite obtained pre-eminence. By degrees, in 
the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
we find a class of eminent tlieologians and philoso- 
phers teaching doctrines which amounted to a sort of 
compromise between the views of the Realists aud 
those of the Nominalists. Of tb# description was 
the mediatory theoiy of ThoSias Aquinas, according 
to which he attempted to resolve the question of 
universale by applying hie ideas concerning form 
and matter. Thus the matter of the universal idea of 
man is the union of the attributes of human nature, 
end in this aspect the matter of universal! may be 


BAid to exist solely in each individual. The form of 1 
universal! is the character or attribute of universality 
applied to this matter ; this character or attribute is 
obtained solely by abstracting what is peculiar to 
each object in order to fix the attention on what is 
common to many of thorn. Duns Sonins differed 
from Thomas Aquinas on the subject of universal*, 
teaching that universal* existed only formally in in- 
dividual things or objects. 

As the Reformation approached, the favourers ot 
the now views were chiefly Nomina /into ; though 
zealous reformatory characters were found even in 
the ranks of the RmlUt party, such as Wyclitfe, | 
Uuss. and Jerome, of Prague. In general, however, 
the leading reformers ranged themselves on the sido 
of Nominalism. The dominant church was thoroughly 
Realistic, and, enlisting tho civil government on its 
side, it aimed a( the suppression of the opposite sect. 

In France and Germany the two parties carried on a 
tierce contest, not only in argument, hut by means of 
accusations and civil penalties. In most places the 
Hr alint* were more powerful than the Nominalist*, 
and, in 147.3, Louis XI. of Frauen issued an edict 
prohibiting the latter sect from propagating their doc- 
trines, and ordering them to deliver up ilmir books. 

In the following year he mitigated the severity of 
this edict, and in 1481 he restored the sect to its for- 
mer honours and privileges in the university of Paris. 
After tho close of the fifteenth century no school- 
man of note appeared. Tho sixteenth may be consi- 
dered as the transition period from the scholastic to 
the modern philosophy, in which, though the terms 
Realist and Nominalist are no longer in use, the 
question is still argued among metapliysioians, 
whether tho human mind is capable of forming gen* 

| eml ideas, and whether the words which are sup- 
posed to convey such ideas I jo not s imply general 
terms representing only a number of particular par 
captions. I 

KKBAPTIZKUS. Bee ANAiwi*mTB. 

KKCOLLETS. Bee Dimcau’KATI. 

RED IIEIFER. Bee lii;m;it. 

REFORMATION, that great and all-important 
change in religious doctrine aud practice which was 
introduced by Lulfar in the sixteenth century. In 
the course of centuries numerous corrupt ions had 
crept into the creed, as well as the ceremonies of the 
Christian Church, more especially through the oper- 
ations of the papacy. These gradually accumulated, 
although from time to time faithful mo* had arisen 
who protested ngAinst every deviation from the pu- 
rity of primitive Christianity. Claude of Turin in 
the ninth century, Wyclifle in the fourteenth, and 
John IIuss in the fifteenth, had made a noble stand 
against the corruption* and usurpations of the pa- 
pacy. The writings of Bernard and Augustin, in- 
deed, contain the germs of that sound Protestant 
doctrine which characterized the theology of the i 
Reformation. Bee Luther. 

REFORMED CHURCHES. In the enlarged 
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sense of the expression, tho Reformed churches com* 
prebend all those religious communities which sepa- 
rated themselves from the Church of Home at the 
great Reformat ion in the sixteenth century, and in 
. this wide signification are included the Lutheran 
Church as well ns the others. Rut it is customary 
with ecclesiastical writers to restrict the term Re- 
formed to all the other sects of the Reformation 
except the Lutheran. The Lutheran and the lie- 
formed churches then, in this use of the expression, 
form the two great branches of evangelical Protest- 
antism to which all other divisions of Protestants 
Are subordinate. These two large sections agree in 
all the essential articles of faith, and even their chief 
points of difference are more of a scholastic than a 
practical character. The most important of all the 
points on which tho Lutherans and the Reformed 
were opposed to one another, referred to tho doc- 
trine of the Supper; the former holding the ac- 
tual liodlly presence of Christ in and with tho ele- 
ments, though denying the transubstantiation of 
the elements, the latter holding the real but spirit* 
tial preseuco of Christ in tho euchArist. In the 
conference at Marpurg, in 1529, the Reformed di- 
vines begged the Lutherans to allow them mutually 
to regard each other as brethren, notwithstanding 
their difference of opinion on tho subject of the 
Lord’s fiuppor. Luther, however, absolutely re- 
fused. Calvin again, in tho year 1540, expressly 
declared that tho Lutherans and the Reformed ought 
not to separato from each other and call each other 
heretics, because they were not agreed on the doc- 
trine of the real presence. And in the year 1G31 
tho subject came before tho Reformed National Sy- 
nod of France at Lyons; and it was decided that 
their churches might consistently admit open and 
avowed Lutherans into their bodies. The Lutheran 
churches ran claim only one founder, Luther; but 
the Reformed churches had many founders, such as 
Zwingli, (Ecolampadiiis, Ballinger, Farel, Calvin, 
Rosa, Ursinus, Ole vinous, Cranmer, Knox. None of 
these eminent men, however, largely though they 
contributed to the establishment and organization of 
the Reformed communion, gave name to it. 11 It 
took its rise,” says Dr. Selmff, “ in German Switzer- 
land, and found a home afterwards in tho Palatinate, 
on the Lower Rhine, in Friesland, Hesse, Branden- 
burg, and Prussia. But it developed itself with 
more marked peculiarity and on a larger scale in the 
French, Dutch, and English nationalities. To get a 
proper idea of tho power and extent of the Reformed 
communion, we must especially kdep in view the 
national church, and the dissenting bodies of Eng- 
land, the various branches of Presbyterian Scotland, 
and the leading evangelical denominations of Ameri- 
ca, which are all different modifications of the Re- 
formed principle, as distinct from Romanism, and 
Lutheranism. In Germany, it has always been mo- 
dified more or less by Lutheran, or rather MeHutc- 
*hontan influences, both to its injury, and to its 


advantage, so that it presents there neither that 
strict discipline, congregational self-government 
and practical energy and power, nor the rigorous 
extremes of the Calvinistic bodies. With all her 
defects, the German Reformed Church is more elas- 
tic and pliable than her sisters of other nations, and 
occupies, so to speak, a central position between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, affected by the good 
elements of both, and capable also to exert a modi- 
fying influence in turn upon both.” 

The earliest of all the Reformed chnrches was un- 
doubtedly the Helvetic, or Swiss Reformed Church, 
founded by Ulrich Zwingli, who wa 9 soon after joined 
by John (Ecolampadiiis. These learned theologians 
were keenly opposed by Luther and his friend*. A 
conference was held between Luther and Zwingli. but 
although the Saxon and the Swiss Reformer agreed 
on several points, they found it to be utterly impos- 
sible to come to a common understanding on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s Supper. After the death of Zwingli, 
Martin lhicer endeavoured, by presenting the views 
of the Swiss Reformer In a modified shape, to bring 
about a compromise between the two parties. In 
this lie so far succeeded, that, in 1536, Luther and 
Mehincthon were prevailed upon to sign the Wit- 
tenberg Concordia, which was only, however, of 
short duration, and in 1544 Luther published his 
1 Confession of Faith respecting the Lord’s Supper, 
in which he took so firm ground against the Swiss, 
that all attempts at a reconciliation w ere found to be 
utterly fruitless. 

The theology of the Reformed churches is moitr 
practical in its character, while that of tho Lutherai 
churches is more speculative. The former makes 
the Holy Scriptures the only rule of faith and obe- 
dience, while the latter inclines to attach some weight 
to tradition. The former dwells more upon the ab- 
solute sovereignty and free grace of God, while the 
latter places these doctrines more in the background. 
The former, in treating of the Lord's Supper, separ- 
ates carefully the sacramental sign from the sacra- 
mental grace, and teaches only a spiritual though 
real fruition of Christ in the Supper, through the 
medium of faith, on the part of the worthy commu- 
nicant, while the latter maintains the Lutheran dog- 
ma of the real presence of Christ in, with, and under 
the material elements, of the ubiquity of Christ's 
body, and tbe dral manducation of it by the unwor- 
thy as well as worthy communicants. 

In the matter of government and discipline, the 
Reformed churches were organized on a more scrip- 
tural and popular basis than the Lutheran. They 
held as a fundamental principle the universal priest- 
hood off believer^. They introduced the offices of 
lay-elders and deacon^ and instituted a system of 
strict discipline. In their religious rites and cere- 
monies, the Reformed churches have always been 
characterized by tbe greatest sobriety and simplicity ; 
though, on the continent of Europe mm especially, 
they admit of instrumental music. “ They are tan 
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surpassed,” in the opinion of Dr. Schaflf, “ in liberal- 
ity, missionary seal, practical energy, and activity, 
power of self-government, and vigour of discipline, 
love of religious and civil freedom, and earnest, faith- 
ful devotion to the service of Christ/ 1 

Reformed churches are found chiefly in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, France, Omit Britain and 
Ireland, and America. “The religious character of 
North America, viewed as a whole,” as wo are in- 
formed by Dr. Sclialf, “is predominantly of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic stamp, which modifies there 
even the Lutheran Church, to its gain, indeed, in 
some respects, but to its loss in others. To obtain a 
clear view of the enormous influence which Calvin's 
personality, moral earnestness, and legislative genius, 
have everted on history, you must go to Scotland 
and to the United States. The Reformed Church, 
where it develops itself freely from its own inward 
spirit and life, lays special stress on thorough moral 
reform, individual, iwraonal Christianity, freedom and 
indajKUidence of congregational life, and strict church 
discipline. It draws a clear lino between God and 
the world, church and state, regenerate and un regen- 
erate. It is essentially practical, outwardly directed, 
entering into the relations of the world, organizing 
itself in every variety of form ; aggressive and mis- 
sionary. It has also a vein of legalism, and hero, 
though from an opposite direction, falls in with the 
Roman Church, from which in every other respect 
it departs much farther than Lutheranism. It places 
the Bible above every thing else, and would havo its 
church life ever a fresh, immediate emanation from 
this, without troubling itself much about tradition 
and intermediate history. Absolute supremacy of 
the Holy Scriptures, absolute sovereignty of Divine 
grace, and radical moral reform on the basis of both, 
these are the three most important and fundamental 
features of the Reformed type of Protestantism.” 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
the only church which claims to be legitimately de- 
scended from the Covenanted Church of Scotland in 
her period of greatest purity, tliat of the Second lie- 
formation. It was tliat memorable period of Scottish 
history between 1638 and 1650, whieff formed the 
era of the Solemn League and Covenant; of the 
Westminster Assembly; of the revolution which 
dethroned the first Charles, and asserted those prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which all eulight 
ened Christians and statesmen are now ready with 
one voice to acknowledge and to admire. For their 
strict adherence to these principles Cameron, Car- 
gill, and Renwick shed their blood, and to these 
principles the Reformed Presbyterian Church still 
glories in avowing her attachment* As haf already 
been noticed in the article <k>VENAHTERS, on the 
day after the execution of Charles 1. was known at 
Edinburgh, bis son, Charles II., was proclaimed 
kiqg at the public Crow by the Committee of Es- 
tates, with this proviso, however, that “ before being 
admitted to the exercise of his royal power, he shall 


give satisfaction to this kingdom in the things that 
concern the security of religiou according to the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant.” This condition or proviso was consi- 
dered as so necessary to the maintenance of the con- 
stitution of the country, as well as the promotion of 
the great principles of civil and religious liberty, that 
it was enacted both by the Parliament and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Thu document issued by the latter 
body exhibits, in the cloarost manner, their design in 
insisting upon the subscription by the king. It i« dat- 
ed 27 th .) uly 1 640, and contains the following import- 
ant statements : “ But if his majesty, or any having or 
pretending power and commission from him, shall 
invade this kingdom upon pretext of establishing 
| him in the exercise of his royal power, — as it will be 
an high provocation against God to be accessory or 
assisting thereto, so will it bo a nocossary duty to 
resist and oppose the wuno. We know that many 
are so forgetful of the oath of God, and ignorant and 
careless of the interest of Jumih Christ and the gos- 
pel, and do so little tender that which concerns his 
kingdom, and the privileges thereof, and do so much 
dnat upon absolute and arbitrary government for 
gaining their own ends, ami so much malign the in- 
slruments of the work of reformation, that they would 
admit his majesty to the exercise of his royal powur 
upon any terms whatsoever, though with never so 
much prejudice to religion and the liberties of these 
kingdoms, and would think it quarrel enough to 
make war upon all those who for conscience’ sake 
cannot condescend thereto. But we desire all thoso 
who fear the Lord, and mind to keep their Cove- 
nant, impartially to consider those things which fol- 
low : — 

“ 1st, Tliat as magistrates am! their power is or- 
dained of God, so aro they in the exercise thereof 
not to walk according to their own will, but accord- 
ing to tho law of equity and right cousness, as being 
the ministers of God for the safety of his people, 
therefore a boundless and illimitcd power is to be 
acknowledged in no king or magistrate, neither is 
our king to be admitted to the exercise of his power 
as long os be refuses to walk in the administration 
of the same, according to this rule and the estab- 
lished laws of the kingdom, that his subjects may 
live under him a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty. 

“ 2d, There is one mutual obligation and stipula- 
tion betwixt the king and his people ^as both of 
them are tied to God, so each of them are tied one 
to another for the performance of mutual and reci- 
procal duties. According to this, it is statute and 
ordained in the eighth act of first parliament ot 
James VI., 1 That all kings, princes, or magistrates 
whatsoever, holding their place, which hereafter a) util 
happen ih any Lime to reign and bear rule over this 
realm, at the time of their coronation and receipt of 
their princely authority, make their faithful promise 
by oath in the presence of the Eternal God, tliat 
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during the whole course of their lives they shall 
serve the same Eternal God to the utmost of their 
power, according os he hath required in his most 
holy word t contained in the Old and New Testa- 
4 meut ; and, according to the same word, shall main- 
tain the true religion of Christ Jesus, the preaching 
of hia most holy word, and duo and right ministra- 
tion of his sacraments now received arid preached 
within this realm; and shall abolish all false religion 
contrary to the same ; and shall rule the people com- 
mitted to their charge according to the will and the 
command of God revealed in his word, and according 
to the laudablo laws aud constitutions received with- 
in this realm ; and shall procure to the utmost of 
their power to the Kirk of God, and the whotc Chris- 
tian people, true and perfect peace in all time com- 
ing, and thus justice and equity bo kept to all crca- 
turos without exception;’ which oath was sworn 
first by King James Vf., and afterwards by King 
Charles at his coronation, and is inserted in our Na- 
tional Covenant, which was approved by tho king 
who lately reigned. As long, therefore, as his ma- 
jesty who now reigns refuses to hearken to tho just 
and necessary desires of state aud kirk propounded 
to his majesty for the security of religion and safety 
of his people, and to engage and to oblige himself 
for the purformanco of his duty to his people, it is 
consonant to scripture and reason, and the laws of 
tho kingdom, that they should refuse to admit him 
to tho exorcise of his government until he give satis- 
faction in these things. 

“3<1, In the League and Covenant which hath been 
so solemnly sworn and renewed by this kingdom, the 
duty of defending and preserving the king’s majesty, 
person, and authority, is joined with, and subordinate 
unto, the duty of preserving and defending the true 
religion and liberties of the kingdoms ; and there- 
fore his majesty, standing in opposition to tho just 
aud necessary public desires concerning religion and 
the liberties of the kingdoms, it were a manifest 
breach of Covenant, and preferring of the king’s 
interest to the interest of Jesus Christ, to bring him 
to the exercise of his royal powers, which lie, walk- 
ing iu a contrary way, aud being compassed about 
with malignant counsels, cannot but employ to the 
prejudice and ruin of both.” 

The stipulation was made known to Charles while 
lie was still in Holland, where he had been for some 
time residing, but bo refused to accede to it. The 
following y.^ar (1650) he set sail for Scotland, and 
before landing on its shores be consented to subscribe 
the Covenant, and the tost was accordingly admin- 
istered to him with All duo solemnity. On the fol- 
lowing August he repeated an engagement to sup- 
port the Covenant. And yet the unprincipled 
monarch was all the while devising schemes for the 
subversion not only of Presbyterianism, but even of 
Protestantism in Scotland. Again, wheu crowned | 
at Scone on the 1st January 1651, Charles not only 
took oath to support and defeud the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland; but the National Covenant, and 
the Solemn League and Covenant having been pro- 
duced and read, the king solemnly swore them. The 
imposing ceremonial, however, was only desigred 
on the part of the profligate Charles to deceive 
his Scottish subjects. Nor did the calamities in 
which he was subsequently involved, — his dethrone- 
ment and exile for several years in France, — produce 
any favourable change upon his character. No 
sooner was he restored to his throne in 1660, than 
he forthwith proceeded to overturn the whole work 
of reformation, both civil and ecclesiastical, which 
he lind solemnly sworn to support. The first step 
towards the execution of this project was the pass- 
ing of the Act of Supremacy, whereby the king was 
constituted supremo judge in all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. To this was afterwards added the 
Oath of Allegiance, which declared it to be treason 
to deny the supremacy of the sovereign both in 
church and state. 

The crowning deed of treachery, however, which 
CharleB perpetrated, was his prevailing upon his 
Scottish counsellors to pass the Act Rescissory, by 
which all tho steps taken from 1638 to 1650 for the 
reformation of religion were pronounced rebellious 
and treasonable ; the National Covenant and tho 
Solemn League and Covenant were condemned at 
unlawful oaths ; the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 was 
denounced os an illegal And seditious meeting; 
and the right government of the church was alleged 
to be the inherent prerogative of the crown. Tho 
result of these acts was, that the advances which tho 
church and the country had made during the period 
of the Second Reformation were completely neutra 
lized, and the Church of Scotland was subjected fof 
a long series of years to the most cruel persecution 
And oppression. With such flagrant And repeated 
violations of the solemn compact into which Charles 
had entered with his subjects, it is not to bo won- 
dered at that, on high constitutional grounds, this 
body of Mie Covenanters, headed by Cameron, Car- 
gill, and others, should have regarded the treacher- 
ous sovereign as having forfeited all title to their 
allegiance. They felt it to be impossible to main- 
tain the principles of the Reformation, and yet own 
the authority of a monarch who had trampled these 
principles under foot, and that, too, in violation of 
tho most solemn oaths, repeated again and again. 
The younger M‘Crie, in bis * Sketches of Scottish 
Church History,’ Alleges that the principle laid down 
by Cameron’s party was, “ that the king, by assum- 
ing an Erast ian power over the church, had forfeited 
all right to the civil obedience of bis subjects — a 
principlf which bad never been known in the Church 
of Scotland before.” Such a view of the matter, 
however, is scarcely fair to the Cameronians. It was 
not because Charles had usurped an Erastian autho- 
rity over the church tliat they deemed it their duty 
to renounce their allegiance, but because he had 
broken the solemn vows made at hit coronation 
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On that occasion he had entered, as they held, into a 
deliberate compact with his subjects, ami yet, iu the 
face of ail his vows, he had openly, and in the most 
flagrant manner, broken that compact, thus setting 
his subjects free from all obligation to own him as 
king. It is quite true, as the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith alleges, that ‘'infidelity or difference iu 
religion doth not make void the magistrate's jiu*t 
and legal authority, nor free, the people from their 
due obedience to hiiu; M but this remark does not 
hteet the case as between Charles and the Gamer- 
onian party. They renounced their allegiance not 
because the sovereign was an infidel, or differed from 
them in matters of religion, but solely and exclu- 
sively because he had broken a civil compact entered 
into between him and his Scottish subjects on re- 
ceiving the crown, and confirmed by a solemn rcli - 
gious vow. By his own deliberate deeds the trai- 
torous monarch had forfeited his right to rule before 
they had renounced their obligation to obey. Such 
were the simple grounds on which Cameron, Cargill, 
Ren wick, and their followers considered themselves 
instilled in disowning the authority of the king, and 
hearing arms against him as a usurper of the throne 
and a traitor to the country. 

This earnest and intrepid band of Covenantors 
brought down upon themselves, by the fearless 
avowal of their principles, the special vengeance of 
the ruling powers. One after another their leaders 
I k* rialied on the scaffold, and thus the people who 
held Cameron i an principles found themselves de- 
prived of religious instructors, and wandering as 
‘ sheep without a shepherd. ’* In these circuin- 
tances they resolved to form themselves into a 
united body, consisting of societies for worship mid 
mutual edification, which were formed in those dis- 
tricts where the numbers warranted such a step. 
To preserve order and uniformity, the smaller so- 
cieties appointed deputies to attend a general meet- 
ing, in which was vested the power of making 
Arrangements for the regulation of the wl^de‘ body. 
The first meeting of these united societies was held 
on the 15th December 1681, at Logan House, in the 
parish of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, Where it was 
resolved to draw up a public testimony against the 
errors and defections of the times. The name which 
this body of Covenanters took to themselves was 
that of the 44 Persecuted Remnant* while the so- 
cieties which they had formed for religious improve- 
ment led them to be designated the “ Society Peo- 
ple. 1 ’ “ They had taken up no new principles,”. as 
Dr. Hetherington well remarks, “ the utmost that 
they can be justly charged with is, merely that they 
had followed up the leading principles of Pres- 
byterian and Covenanted Church of Scotland to an 
extreme point, from which the greater part of Pres- 
byterians recoiled ; and that in doing so, they had 
used language capable of being interpreted to mean 
more than they themselves intended. Their honesty 
et heart, integrity of purpose, and firmness of prin- 


ciple, cannot lie denied ; and theso are noble quali- 
ties ; and if they did express their sentiments iu 
strong mid unguarded language, it ought to lie re- 
membered, that they did so in the in dat of tierce and 
remorseless persecution, ill adapted to make men 
nicely cautious in the selection of balanced terms 
wherein to express their indignant detestation of 
that unchristian tyranny which was so fiercely striv- 
ing to destroy every vestige of both civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 11 

The first manifestation of the views hold by the 
Society People took place during the dissensions at 
Bothwell Bridge, when a body of the Covenanters 
refused to make a public avowal of their Allegiance 
to the king iu their declaration. A rude outline of 
the declaration was drawn up by Cargill, assisted by 
Henry Hall of 1 laugh cud, who was mortally wounded 
at Queeiisferrv, and the document being found on his 
person, received the name of the Queen* ferry Paper. 
It contained some of the chief points held by the 
Society People; hut it unfortunately embodied in it au 
avowal of dislike to a hereditary monarchy, as 
“liable to inconvenience, and apt to degenerate in- 
to tyranny. 11 Though tho paper in question ema- 
nated from only a few persons, and its errors, there 
fore, could not bo charged upon the whole of (he 
strict Presbyterian party, yet it was quoted without 
reserve by their enemies as a proof of disloyal and 
even treasonable intentions. To counteract tbo. pre- 
judices thus excited against them, tho leaders of the 
Society People drew up deliberately a statement of 
their principles, which is usually known L>y the iiAine 
of the Sanquhar Declaration. This document, which 
carefully excluded /ill reference to a change in tho 
form of government, was, nevertheless, classed by 
tho persecutors along with the Queens ferry Paper in 
all their proclamations, as if they had Iwcu identical, 
and made an excuse for issuing to the army the most 
ruthless and cruel commands to pursue to the death 
all who were suspected of being connected with these 
bold declarations. Cameron, Cargill, and ten other per- 
sons were proclaimed to be traitors, and a high price 
was set upon their heads. Nothing daunted, Cargill 
boldly pronounced what is known as the Torwood 
Excommunication. In a meeting held at Torwood 
in Stirlingshire, the intrepid Covenanter, after Divine 
service, solemnly excommunicated Charles and his 
chief supporters, casting them out of the church, and 
delivering them up to Satan. This bold act of a 
Christian hero roused the government to greater 
fury, and a series of civil and military executions fol- 
lowed, down to the Revolution in 1688. 

In the persecutions of this eventful period, the 
Society People liad been subjected to painful dis- 
couragement by the loss of their able and devoted 
leatlers. Cameron and Cargill, ami many others, had 
sealed their testimony with their blood , but in this 
time of sore trial Providence graciously raised up 
one admirably calculated to take a prominent part 
in promoting Christ's cause in days of bloody perse* 
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Qiition. The individual to whom we refer was Mr. 
James Renwick, who, having himself witnessed the 
execution of Mr. Donald Cargill, resolved from that 
moment to engage with his whole soul in the good 
cause. Having studied for the ministry in Holland, 
and received ordination, he returned to his native 
land that lie might share with his persecuted breth- 
ren in their trials, and preach among them the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Often, accordingly, 
were the Society People encouraged amid their 
severe hardships by his faithful instructions. Dan- 
ger and persecution everywhere awaited him, but 
lie was ready to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. At the curly ago of twenty-six he 
died on the scaffold with a heroism and unflinching 
fortitude worthy of the last of that noble hand of 
martyrs who Healed with their blood their devoted 
attachment to the work of Covenanted Reformation 
in Scotland. 

The deeper tbo darkness, the nearer the dawn. 
On the death of Charles II. in 1085, his son James 
ascended the throne. At, heart a bigoted adherent 
of the Church of Romo, he sought to restoro Popery 
to the ascoudant both in England and Scotland. In 
making the attempt, however, he rushed upon his 
own ruin. lie fell a victim to his own infatuuted 
policy. After hearing for a time with his tyranny 
an indignant people rose as one man, ami hurled him 
from his throne, substituting in his place William 
and Mary, prince, and princess of Orange, who, in the 
Revolution of 1 088, restored civil and religious 
liberty to an oppressed and persecuted people, to a 
greater extent than hiui ever before been enjoyed. 

The arrival of the Prince* of Orange in England 
was hailed by all classes of Presbyterians in Scotland 
os an event likely to be fraught with blessings to 
their distracted country. Lord Macaulay, in his 
1 History of England/ indeed, strangely accuses the 
Society People of eagerness to disown William. 
So far is this charge from being well founded, that they 
were the first to own and hail Min as their deliverer. 
Thus in the “ Memorial of Grievances” issued by 
the Societies, they declare, “ We have given as good 
evidence of our being willing to lie subject to King 
William, as wo gave before of our being unwilling to 
bo slaves to King James. Upon the first report of 
the Prince of Orange’s expedition, we owned his 
quarrel, even while tho prclatic faction were in aims 
to oppose his coming. In all our meetings we 
prayed operly for the success of his anus, when in 
all the churches, prayers were made for his ruin ; 
nay, when even in the indulged meetings, prayers 
were offered for the Popish tyrant whom we prayed 
against, and the prince came to oppose. "We also 
associated ourselves, early binding ourselves to pro- 
mote his interest, and were the first who openly 
anued and declared our desire to join with Mm.” 
But while the Society People welcomed William as 
in expected deliverer, they openly dissented from 
the Revolution settlement as defective in various 


points Tn particular, the Covenant, so far from 
being adopted either in the letter or in the spirit by 
the state, was not oven owned by the church ; and 
the monarch took oaths in express contradiction to it. 
Presbyterianism, so far from being established in all 
his majesty's dominions, was only established in Scot- 
land, and that under Erastian conditions, while Pre- 
lacy was established in England and Ireland, and the 
king himself became an Episcopalian. The estab- 
lishment of these different forms of church govern- 
ment in different parts of the British dominions was 
effected by the sole authority of the king and par- 
liament, even before the assembly of the church was 
permitted to meet; and thus the principle of the 
royal supremacy over the church continued to be 
asserted, and was even incorporated with the Revo- 
lution settlement. The principal objections, then, 
which the Society People alleged against the Revo- 
lution settlement, were (1.) That as it left the Acts 
Rescissory in full force, it cancelled the attainments 
of the Second Reformation, together with the Co- 
venants; and (2.) That the civil rulers usurped 
an authority over the church, which virtually de- 
stroyed her spiritual independence, and was at va- 
riance with the sole headship of the Redeemer him- 
self. 

The defects of the Revolution settlement were due 
partly to William’s Erastian policy, and Iris desire to 
retain the prclatic clergy within the Established 
Church of Scotland, but partly also to the temporiz- 
ing policy of the church itself. “Though the acts 
of parliament,” as Dr. Hetherington justly remarks, 
“ made no mention of the Second Reformation and 
the National Covenants, it was the direct duty of 
the church to have declared her adherence to both 
and though the state had still refused to recognize 
them, the church would, by this avowal, have at 
least escaped from being justly exposed to the charge 
of having submitted to a violation of ber own sacred 
Covenants. In the same spirit of compromise, the 
church stowed herself but too ready to comply with 
the king’s pernicious policy, of including as many as 
possible of the prclatic clergy within the national 
church. Tins was begun by the first General Aa 
sembly, and continued for several succeeding years, 
though not to the full extent wished by William, till 
a very considerable number of those men whose 
hands had been* deeply dyed in the guilt of the per- 
secution were received into the boaom of that church 
which they had so long striven utterly to destroy. 
It -was absolutely impossible that such men could 
become true Presbyterians; and the very alacrity 
with which many of them subscribed the Confession 
of IJfcitfy, only proved tlie more clearly that they 
were void of either faith or honour. Their admis- 
sion Into tlie Presbyterian Church of Scotland was 
the most fatal event which ever occurred in the 
strange eventful history of that church.” It was not 
to be expected that the Society People could approve 
of the conduct either of the king or of the church in 
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the matter of the Revolution settlement. They 
occupied, accordingly, ah attitude of tirin and decided 
protest against the principles avowed by William 
and acted on by the church, and they maintained 
that there had been a decided departure on the part 
of both the one and the other from the principled of 
the Second Reformation ami the obligation* of the 
Covenant. 

Holding such views it was impossible for the So- 
ciety People to incorporate th«»in^lves with the 
Established Church of Scotland. They were com- 
pelled, therefore, to occupy a separate position as 
Dissenters from a church whose constitution was 
radically vitiated, and as protesters against a pro 
fesscdly national government, which had violated 
the most solemn national obligations. Three Grunt*- 
otiian ministers, it is true, Messrs. Shields, J diming, 
and Boyd, applied for admission into the National 
Church for themselves and their people, on condi- 
tion that they might acknowlulge breach of co\c- 
nant, and purge out the ignorant, and heterodox, and 
scandalous ministers who had taken part in shedding 
the blood of the saints. Rut every projmsal of this 
nature was rejected. After unsuccessful efforts to 
obtain redress, they at last submitted, and the people 
who had adhered to them remained in a state of dis- 
sent. 

For upwards of sixteen years after the avowal of 
their peculiar principles, the strict Presbyterians had 
remained without, a stated ministry, or without any 
separate organization as a church. In 1681, how- 
ever, Societies were formed which, though exercising 
no ecclesiastical functions, tended to give unity to 
tlie body, and to make such arrangements as were 
necessary for the maintenance of worship and ordi- 
nances, encouraging at tlui same time among the 
people a devoted attachment to Reformation princi- 
ples. Availing themselves of these praying So- 
cieties for nearly twenty years after the Revolu- 
tion, the people waited patiently until the Lord 
should send them pastors. At length, in IJOfy their 
wishes and prayers were Answered, the Rev, John 
M'Millan of ilalmaghie, having resigned connection 
with the Established Church, and joined himself to 
their body. For a few years before, be had .been 
contending within the pale of tlie church for the 
whole of the Covenanted Reformation; but instead 
of meeting with sympathy from his J/rethren, lie was 
hastily and irregularly deposed. Having joined the 
Society People he laboured for many years in the 
work of the ministry among them with indefatigable 
earnestness and zeal, maintaining tlie principles of 
the Second Reformation till Ids dying day. 

Soon after the secession of Mr. lj£*Miil&n from the 
Established Church, he w*y joined by 3Ir. John 
M'Neil, a licentiate, who, having adopted Oamer- 
otihui views, had also seceded. These two faithful 
and zealous servants of Christ traversed the country, 
preaching everywhere, and encouraging the adhe- 
reota of the Covenant. In 1712 the Covenants were 
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renewed at Auchensaugh. Amid many trials and 
persecutions the cause went steadily forward, And in j 
1743 Mr. M'Millau, who had hitherto stood alone as i 
an ordained miiibter, Mr. M'Neil never having been \ 
ordained for want of a presbytery, was joined by | 
the Rev. Thomas Nairn, who had left, the Secession j 
Church in coiiM*qmmcc of his having embraced Cam- j 
eroniun views. There being now two ministers, a 
meeting was held at Bratdiend on the 1st of August 

1743, when a presbytery was the first time formed 
under the name of the Reformed Presbytery, 

One of the first acts of the newly organized church 
was to dispaich missionaries to Ireland, and by the 
blessing of Hod upon tlie labours of these men, and 
others who speedily followed, a fully organized ami 
independent section of the fa formed l*re#byUriun 
Church t was formed in the sister isle. 

In Scotland a Declaration and Testimony was pub* 
fished in 1741, and the Covenant* were renewed in 

1744, at Crawford John in Lanarkshire; but not- 
withstanding these steps, which were so well fitted 
to promote unity of sentiment and feeling, a few 
years only had elapsed when a division took place 
in the Rrformed Presbytery , two of tho brethren, 
Messrs. Hall and limes, having separated from their 
communion in consequence of their having imbibed 
heretical opiuiotm on the subject of the atonement 
The two brethren, after seceding from the presby- 
tery, formed themselves into a new presbytery at 
Edinburgh, which at length became extinct. Tim 
Reformed Presbytery, in reply to their misrepresenta- 
tions, found it necessary to issue ft treatise in defence 
of their proceedings in tin* case of their erring breth- 
ren, as well as in refutation of the doctrine of an inde- 
finite statement. In 1761 a very important step was 
taken by the Reformed Presbytery^ the emission of • 
Testimony for tho whole of our Covenanted Refor- 
mation as attained to and established in Great Britain 
and Ireland, particularly between thoyiar* 1638 and 
16411 inehisivc. 

From this time the Reformed Pjesbytcrian Church 
went steadily forward, adhering to their peculiar 
principles with unflinching tenacity: ami amid much 
obloquy, misunderstanding, and even misrepresenta- 
tion, from the other religions denominations around 
them, witnessing boldly, and without compromise, 
for a Covenanted Reformation. Their numbers in 
many pail* of Scotland increased beyond the means 
of supplying them with ministers. This waa uii 
happily the case, fora considerable time in vnrioui 
districts of the count ly. Rut at length HWh was the 
increase of ministers connected with the body that in 
1810 three presbyteries were formed, and in the year 
following a general synod was constituted for the 
supervision of these presbyteries. Since that time so 
rapidly has the denomination advanced in nimdrers, 
that at present (1869; the synod includes six presby- 
teries, which consist in all of thirty-six ordained min- 
isters and eight vacant congregations* The synod 
meets annually either in Edinburgh or Glasgow. The 
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Divinity Hall meets during the months of August 
and September, when the students, in five sessions, 
receive the instruct ions of two professors, one for 
Systematic Theology, and the other for Biblical 
Literature and Church History. 

In the year 1830 the synod resolved to commence 
the prosecution of missionary operations. Their at- 
tention was first directed to the colonial field, parti- 
cularly to Canada. Nor have they been unmindful 
of foreign miHsioiiH, three missionaries in connection 
with the synod lining employed in New Hebrides. 
There has also been a missionary labouring since 
1846 among the Jews in London. 

Thus this interesting denomination of Christians, 
which holds the principles of the Church of Scotland 
in her purest, days, those of the Second Reformation, 
proceeds onward in its course of witness-bearing for 
the headship of Christ not only over the church, but 
also over the nations. The denomination is small, 
and by too many little accounted of, but the moral 
influence of such a church in thu land is great be- 
yond all conception. Her mission is a noble, a 
glorious one. Believing that Christ's headship should 
bo recognized by men not merely in the ecclesiasti- 
cal, but in the civil relations of life, and that the 
British constitution embodies in it, as 44 a fundamen- 
tal and uuaUeiublo" element, tlm whole Anglican 
system with the supremacy of the crown over the 
church, and all the abuses which spring from it, they 
cannot, as consistent Presbyterians, incorporate 
themselves with the civil system of these lands, and 
feel themselves precluded from taking oaths of alle- 
giance to it, the more especially as the Treaty of 
Union binds Scotland to uphold this part of the con- 
stitution. Their position, accordingly, as discrimi- 
nated from other Presbyterian bodies, is, that they 
hold it is not enough for a church to regulate its in- 
ternal afluirson Scripture principles, but that broader 
and juKter views of human duty should make it a 
consistent witness for the claims of Christ in matters 
civil as well as ecclesiastical. To use the words of Dr. 
A. Symington, 44 The honour of the Redeemer’s crown, 
the independence of his church, the liberty of his 
people, the coming of his kingdom, form the lofty 
aims contemplated in maintaining and promoting 
the principles of the Second Reformation, howsoever 
feeble and uuworthv be the bumble instruments." 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. To escape from persecution in 
their own country many of the Scottish and Irish 
Reformed Presbyterians, in the sixteenth century, 
fled across the Atlantic, And were scattered among 
the American colonies. For a time, like the pa- 
rent denomination at home, .hese exiles wore des- 
titute of a stated ministry, and obliged to content 
themselves with praying Societies. In the year 
1743, the Rev. Mr. Craighead, who had joined them 
from a synod of Presbyterians organized a few 
years before, commenced to labour among them 
In holy things, and with his aid, the Covenanters, 


in the colony of Pennsylvania, solemnly renewed the 
Covenants. This important transaction tended to 
unite them together, and at the same time served as 
a distinctive mark separating them from the other 
religious bodies by whom they were surrounded. 
In 1752 the Reformed Presbytery of Scotlaud de- 
spatched the Rev. Mr. Cuthbertson to take the min- 
isterial charge of the brethreu in America who, six 
years before, had been deserted by Mr. Craighead. 
After labouring alone for nearly twenty years with 
the most encouraging success, Mr. Cuthbertson was 
joined by Messrs. Linn and Dobbin from the Re- 
formed Presbytery of Ireland, and in 1774 a presby- 
tery was constituted, and the body assumed a regu- 
larly organized form. 

The declaration of American independence took 
place iu 1776, and by no denomination of Christians 
was this event more gladly hailed than by tho Re- 
formed Presbyterians. Many of them had taken an 
active part in the war with Great Britain, and 
though they saw defects in the new government 
they cordially recoguizcd it as legitimate and worthy 
of support. No sooner had civil peace and order 
been restored in the country than a very general feel 
ing began to arise in favour of a union among tho 
whole Presbyterian churches in the American Re- 
public. But desirable though such a union undoubt- 
edly was, it was found, iu existing circumstances, to 
be impracticable. The nearest approach to the great 
object sought was a union, which was effected in 
1782, between the presbyteries of the AsuocitUe and 
Reformed churches, giving rise to a new denomination 
entitled, from the names of its two constituent parts, 
The Associate Refoumkp Cmmcu (which see). 
A large number of the people belonging to the Re 
formed Presbyterian Church refused to enter into 
this union, preferring to retain their funner posi 
tion. 

In the course of ten years after the event to which 
wo have now referred, the Reformed Presbytery in 
this country sent four ministers to aid the breth- 
ren in America, whose pastors had left them at the 
Union in 1782. One of these four soon returned to 
Scotland, but the remaining three continued to regu- 
late the affairs of the church in the character of a 
committee deputed by the parent presbytery at 
home. At length, in 1798, a regular church court, 
independent of all foreigu control, was formed, bear- 
ing the name of the 44 Reformed Presbytery of the 
United StAtes of North America," but related to the 
Reformed Presbyterians of the Old World simply as 
a sister church. From this date the cause made ra- 
pid progress, and in 1809, a synod composed of three 
presbyteries was constituted under tbe name of the 
Synod of the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of North America." In consequence 
of the still further increase of the body, the supreme 
judicatory assumed the representative character, and 
was in 1825 arranged to consist of delegates frou 
presbyteries, and to be styled the “ General Synod. 
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This organization has continued down to the present 

dAy. 

The doctrine* of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
hi America are, like those of their brethren in Scot- 
land, atrictly Calvin is tie, and in church government 
and order* she is strictly Presbyterian . Iler stand- 
ard*, in subordination to the Word of God. are the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, and her own Declaration and 
Testimony. In declaring her adherence to the 
tosatmiiiHter Confession she makes the following dis- 
claimer, which forms a decided deviation from Re- 
formed Presbyterian principle* as held in Scotland : 
“ To prevent all misunderstanding of the matter of 
the second article of this formula, which embraces 
the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, it is declared 
in reference to the power of the civil magistrate in 
ecclesiastical things, that it is not now, and never 
was, any part of the faith of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, that the civil magistrate is autho- 
rized to interfere with the Church of God, in the 
assertion, settlement, or administration of her doc- 
trine, worship, and order; or to assume any domi- 
nion over the rights of conscience. All that apper- 
tains to the magi st rati cal power in referenco to the 
church, is the protection of her members in the full 
possession, exercise, and enjoyment of their rights. 
Tho magifitraticnl office is civil and |K>litical, and 
consequently altogether exterior to the church. " 

This body of American Christians have always 
held and openly avowed the most decided anti -sla- 
very opinions. So far back as the yeur 1800, and 
when a large proportion of her members resided in 
the Southern States, the highest judicatory of the 
church enacted that no slaveholder should he re- 
tained in the communion of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church. On this principle she still continues 
to act. In public worship this denomination uses 
the Psalms of David, “to the exclusion,’* as they 
express it, 44 of all imitations and uninspired compo- 
sitions.** Their principle is, that the matter of the 
church's praise should be exclusively songs of inspi- 
ration in the best attainable translation. While re- 
cognising the validity of the ordinance! as adminis- 
tered by :ll Christian communities who hold the 
Head, they adhere to the principle of dose and 
restricted, in opposition to open and unrestricted, 
communion. * 

It has often been brought forward as an objection 
against the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and America, that she holds the prin- 
ciple that u civil government is founded in grace.” 
Such a sentiment this church, in all her ramifica- 
tions, lias uniformly disowned, but oho hold#, tq use 
the language of the American Testimony, 14 that 
though civil society and its governmental institutions 
are not founded in grace, yet it is the duty of Chris- 
tians to endeavour to bring over civil states the 
influence of the grace of the gospel, and to persuade 
such states to put themselves in subordination to 


Immanuel, for the protection and furtherance of the 
interest* of religion and lilierty.” The IVansatlautie 
branch of tho church is undoubtedly peculiarly situat- 
ed, being under a civil constitution and government so 
different from that of Britain. Ju her Testimony, 
accordingly, referring to her position in this respect, 
she declares, that ** in a land where peculiar religious 
characteristics have never Imjoij extensively intro- 
duced into civil deeds of constitution ; where there 
is no apostacy from established and sworn to refor- 
mation ; where the constitutional evils complained of 
are simply omissions, not fundamental to the exist- 
ence and essential operations of civil society ; where 
no immoral engagement is required, ami no pledge 
either demanded or given to approve of or perpetuate 
defects; where fundamental principles of tho social 
state, moral in their nature, are adopted; where a 
testimony against defects is admitted, and the way 
left open, constitutionally, to employ all moral means 
to obtain a remedying of defects; the same obsta- 
cles stand not in the way of a Christ inn’s entrance 
into civ il communion, a* do in a land where, such re- 
ligious charnel eristics having been adopted, cove- 
nanted, and sworn to, but, having been departed 
from, upon the ruins of a reformed system, one of an 
opposite diameter has been introduced. And fur- 
ther, that under a testimony against defects, circum- 
stanced a* above stated, the Christian may consis- 
tently enter into the civil fellowship of the country 
where he resides, using his liberty on a moral basis 
to seek the. improvement of the social Htatc.’* 

And again, the church has declared, “that tho 
ads and legislation of this church have at all times 
authorized all connection with the civil society ami 
institutions of the United States, which does not in- 
volve immorality. *’ Tim position, accordingly, which 
the Itr/ormed /Wnbi/terian Church in America ha* 
assumed, in hei Testimony, in relation to the gov- 
ernment of the United Stales, is different from that 
which the sister churches in Scotland and Ireland 
have found it necessary to assume in relation to 
the government under which they Jive. No pro- 
test is called for in the former case as in the lat- 
ter, there being no breach of solemn covenanted 
obligations involved in the very structure and con- 
stitution of the government, which, though re- 
publican and democratic in its character, they still 
view as an ordinance of God. Reformed Presbyte- 
rians, accordingly, in America, are left at perfect 
lilierty to incorporate with the government, by be- 
coming its citizens, and assuming its offices, if they 
can do so in consistency with their own conscientious 
convictions. At the same time, as a church, they 
hold tliat no immoral man should be invested with 
office in the state; tliat the Bible is the rule by 
which the governors, in their official capacity as well 
as in their private conduct, ought to he regulated; 
and that civil rulers, in common with meu in all 
situations and circumstances, are responsible te 
Jesus Christ as the 41 Prince of the kings of the 
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earth, and Governor among the nations. 1 ’ Such are 
the views entertained by the New Light party who 
were thrust out by the General Synod in 1833, and 
formed themselves into a separate organization still 
retaining the former name. 

This church, though not large, its ministers in 
1H53 numbering only 54, holds, nevertheless, a very 
respectable place among American Christian denomi- 
i nations, and hy its Abounding zeal irt the cause of 
Christ, has been instrumental in establishing a pres- 
bytery of their body among the heathen in India. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICA (Oi,r> Light). This is the main body 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, from which, 
in 1833, a party were disjoined on the ground 
that they maintained the lawfulness of Reformed 
Presbyterians acknowledging the constitution and 
government of the United States. Tho Reformed 
Presbyterian Church had always before that time 
been considered to maintain, as her distinctive fea- 
ture, 11 that her members will not own allegiance to 
the government of any nation which refuses alio 
giauco to the Lord Jesus Christ, —the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. And us they do not find any 
nation rendering allegiance to Him, they remain in 
the character of aliens, neither voting for officers, 
holding offices, sitting on juries, nor taking the oath 
of naturalization ; whether in the United States, 
Great Britain, or any other nation yet known.” The 
principles on which this practice rests are thus un- 
folded hy the Rev. R. Hutcheson, one of the min- 
isters of this church : <• Reformed Presbyterians con- 
sider themselves bound to bring civil institutions to 
the test of God’s holy word, ami reject whatever is 
in opposition to that rule. They approve of some 
of tlm lending features of the constitution of govern- 
ment in the United States. It. is happily calculated 
to preserve the civil liberty of tho inhabitants, and 
to protect their persons and property. A definite 
constitution on tin? representative syMem reduced to 
writing, is a righteous measure, which ought to be 
adopted by overy nation under heaven. Such con- 
stitution must, however, be. founded on the principles 
of morality; and must in every article be moral, be- 
fore it can be recognized by the conscientious Chris- 
tian as an ordinance of God. When immorality and 
impiety are rendered essential to any system, the 
whole system must be rejected. Presbyterian Co- 
venanters perceiving immorality interwoven with 
tho Geuoral^and the States 1 constitutions of govern 
ment in America, have uniformly dissented from the 
civil establishments. Much as they loved liberty, 
they loved religion more. Anxious as they were for 
the good of the country, they sought that good, where 
alone it can be found, in the prosperity of Zion ; 
Ibr 4 righteousness cxalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.* Their opposition to the civil 
institutions lias been the oppoaition of ruaaon and of 
piety; the weapons of their warfare are arguments and 
mayors There are moral evils essential to the consti- 


tution of the United States, which render it necessary 
to refuse allegiance to the whole system. In thb re- 
markable instrument, there is contained no Acknow- 
ledgment of the being or authority of God — there is 
no acknowledgment of flic Christian religion, nor 
professed submission to the kingdom of Messiah. It 
gives support to the enemies of the Redeemer, and 
admits to its honours and emoluments, Jews, Ma- 
hommedans, Deists, and Atheists. It establishes 
that system of robbery by which men are held in 
slavery, despoiled of liberty, property, and protec- 
tion. It violates the principles of representation, by 
bestowing on the slaveholder an influence in making 
laws for freemen, proportioned to the number of his 
own slaves. This constitution is, notwithstanding 
its numerous excel Icncies, in many instances incon 
sistent, oppressive, and impious. Since its adoption 
in 1789, the members of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church have maintained a constant testimony against 
these evils. They have refused to serve in any office 
which implies an approbation of the constitution, or 
which is placed under the direction of an immoral 
law. They have abstained from giving their votes 
at elections for legislators, or officers who must be 
qualified to act, by an oath of allegiance to this im- 
moral system. 1 ’ 

Tho subject on which the Disruption of 1833 rest 
ed was the rejection of the Bible as the standard of 
legislation by the civil authorities of the United 
States. This point was discussed at large, in the 
synod of 1830, when a considerable party, led by 
Dr. Wylie, showed a disposition to laxity in their 
views, which became more manifest in the synod of 
1831, though still without a direct avowal of opi- 
nions adverse to the standards and known usages nl 
the church. In a subordinate synod, however, con- 
stituted in 1832, they brought forward, in a draft of 
a pastoral address, doctrines utterly subversive of the 
whole testimony of the church relative to civil gov- 
ernment. The synod declared their disapproval of 
these pawage* of the address, and ordered them to 
be expunged, whereupon Dr. Wylie and his follow- 
ers published the original draft on their own respon- 
sibility. FoV this and other offences connected with 
it, they were suspended from the exercise of the 
ministry in April 1833, by the Eastern Subordinate 
Synod, to which they belonged. The suspension 
was approved by the General Synod, which met at 
Philadelphia *in August of the same year. The 
suspended ministers, and some others, met at the 
same time, and constituted another court, which they 
called the General Synod of the Reformed Presin- 
terian Church, and which still exists as a separate 
bodty though holding what the other body terms 
Ne w Light principles. • The one body had, in 1853, 
fifty-four ministers, while the other had fortv-four 
REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH JN 
IRELAND. It has been already mentioned under 
the article Irish Presbyterian Ciicrcii, that io 
the summer of 1644, the Covenant was subscribed 
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throughout every part of Ulster, both by the military 
attij tlto people generally. From this period has 
been dated the Second Reformation with which the 
province of Ulster has been blessed. The people 
now began to evince a more devoted attachment to 
the Presbyterian cause, and a more intense desire for 
the promotion of true godliness. Vital religion made 
rapid progress, and the Ulster Probyterians, at the 
Restoration in 1660, had 70 settled pastor*, and no 
less than 10.000 adherents. Their church was at 
fhnt period essentially a Reformed Presbyterian 
Covenanted Church. Each minister at his ordina- 
tion was bound to declare his acceptance of the 
Solemn League, mid the whole ecclesiastical system 
rested on the basis of the u Covenanted Uniformity 
in religion of the Churches of Christ in the kingdoms 
j of .Scotland. England, and Ireland. ” After the Res 
I t oration, however, the goodly fabric which had 
j arisen was levelled with the ground. Episcopacy 
! was restored in Ireland, and the Presbyterian min- 
I intern in Ulster generally submitted tamely to the 
| tyranny of the prodigal e monarch, and boasted of 
: their loyalty. Many of the people refused to «<*- 
| quiesce in this carnal and cowardly policy. Throe 
j of the ministers. Michael Bruce of Killinchy, John 
Crookshanks of Raphoe, and Andrew M Cormick of 
Magherally, protested against the servile spirit which 
animated the great nm-s of their clerical brethren. 
“Thoy called the people, to solemn and great meet- 
ings, sometimes in the night, and sometimes in the 
day, in solitary places, where the people in great 
abundance, and with great alacrity and applause, 
flocked to them. There they spoke much against 
the bishops and the times. These men were cried 
i up as the. only courageous, faithful, and zealous inin- 
1 isters. The people not only countenanced, but 
j liberally contributed fur them; generally neglecting 
! tlioir own ministers who laboured more privately 
! among them.” The uncompromising courage of these 
i tlire.o noble servants of Christ was not only looked 
upon with jealousy by their brethren, called 
down upon them the wrath of the bishops. The re- 
[ suit was, that in the summer of 1661 they tied to 
j Scotland, and after taking an activ# part in the 
j movements of the strict Presbyterians, two of 'them 
fell at Ritllion Green. 

In the absence of regular pastors, the Society Peo- 
ple in Ireland were under the ueewssity, like their 
brethren in Scotland, of holding private meetings for 
prayer and religious conference. They were occa- 
sionally visited also by .Scottish ministers, of whom 
j the moat influential was Alexander Pcden. wIiom- 
labours in Ulster were abundant and eminently sue 
cessful. One young man, a probationer, named 
David Houston, began in J671 to preacli tt> the 
people in the neighbourhood of Ballymoncy, urg- 
ing upon them the continued obligation of the 
Covenants, and the evils of defection therefrom. 
For this he was censured and silenced by the pres 
bytery, and compelled to leave the country. After 


a fow years' absence he returned to Ireland, and was 
settled over a congregation thorp, but lie soon found 
it necessary to withdraw from the fellowship of tin; 
other ministers — a step in which he whs joined by n 
largo body of the people, At the request of the 
Cameron i an party in Scotland, he made a lengthened 
visit to that country, during which he continued to 
superintend the Societies in Ireland. His zeal in the 
cause of the Covenants had almost cost him his life; 
but early in 1689 he parted Anally from the Scottish 
brethren, and, crossing the channel, spent tho remain- 
der of his days in comforting and encouraging the 
Society People in the sister isle. 

The Irish Societies were organized in the same 
manner us those in Scotland; and the brethren on 
both sides of the Channel kept up a constant edify- 
ing intercourse both by letter and frequent deputti 
turns, consulting logit her on such points as affected 
their common cause. Representatives from Ireland, 
accordingly , were present at the lencwal of the Co- 
venant* in 1712 at Aucheiisaiigh. About this period 
the Irish Societies were destitute of ordained min 
isters, and lienee, when marriages wero to las cele- 
brated or baptisms dispensed, it was necessary to go 
to Scotland for t lie purpose. For forty-four years 
indeed, with tin* exception of only a few weeks which 
Mr. M‘Millan spent among them, the brethren in 
Ireland were unprovided with the services of a single 
regular pastor. 

1 he formation of tie* Reformed Presbytery in 
Scotland in 1743 was product i\e of much advantage 
to the CameroniiuiH in Belaud, n minister and pro- 
bationer being generally sent thither for several 
months in the year; and this seasonable supply con- 
tinued until t lie disruption of fho presbytery in 17 HX 
Providentially at that time Mr. William Martin, a 
native of the comity of Antrim, was studying for 
the ministry in Ii eland, to which he was ordained 
at Vow in July 17.77. There, too, the saerament 
of the Lord 1 * Supper was dispensed for the first 
time in Ireland by tin* presbytery which was form- 
ed in lrftiJ. The constitutem of this ecclesiasti- 
cal court ga vo apparent consolidation to tlm body 
which for the next sixteen years made steady pro 
p res*. But at length the court wa* dissolved in 
1779, scxeraJ of the ministers having been removed 
by emigration, and others by death ; and the only 
remaining minister, with six congregations, put 
t'if .nselvea under the car« of the Reformed Presby- 
tery in Scotland, and continued under their supervi- 
sion until 1792. when the lri-\b PicJiytfrv was again 
formed “on the footing of the Covenanted Testi- 
mony of the ( 'blind/ of S<nt land, lo continue their 
friendlx corrc4p<»iu|cnf'c on all matters of general 
concern." From this time the church mode slow j 
but steady pi ogress. In JNJO had twelve or- | 
dained ministers and eighteen congregations. These | 
were arranged into four presbyteries, and in 1811 n I 
synod was constituted. In this fully organized state I 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland ad- j 
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vanced rapidly in prosperity and efficiency. In 1840, 
however, division** destroyed the unity and peace of 
the church. The Eastern Presbytery declined the 
authority of the synod, and acceded from the com- 
munion of the body ; now A synod, it lias six min- 
isters and nine congregations. In 1853 the Reform- 
id Presbyterian synod met at Dervock and renewed 
Jus National Covenant mid the Solemn League and 
Covenant in a bond adapted to the times. Since 
then the Covenants have been sworn to in most of 
the congregations. In 1859 the denomination num- 
bers 23 ministers And 32 congregations. In New 
J Inins wick and Nova Scotia there is a mission -pres- 
bytery connected with the body, consisting of four 
settled congregations. There are also two mission 
stations for Roman Catholics in the south and west 
of Ireland. Emigration has diminished the numbers 
of this ns well as of the other churches in Ireland, 
and it is calculated that, in the course of ten years 
no fewer than l, (XX) members have been transferred 
to the sister church in America. 

REFORMED JEWS. See ANTiTALMtrnrsTS. 

REFORMERS, a term usually applied in a reli- 
gious sense to those illustrious men who introduced 
the Reformation from Popery in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Of these, the principal were Luthor, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melancthon, (Ecolampadius, Hucer, lleza, 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and John Knox. 
REFUGE (OrriKHorj. See Citirh of Km; ok. 

RE'OALE, a right which the Gallicau Church 
long claimed ; according to which, when a bishop 
dies, the king is allowed to collect and enjoy the re- 
venues of the see, and in some respects to act in the 
plaeo of bishop until the see is tilled by tbc ac- 
cession of a new prelate. The dispute in reference 
to this right between Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. 
led to the assertion in strong terms by the Gallican 
Church in 1682 of her independence. i$ee Gamj- 
can Church. 

REGALIA PETRI, the royalties of Peter, which 
are regarded by Romanists as belonging to the Pope 
in his capacity as sovereign monarch of the Univer- 
sal Church. Among these royal prerogatives the 
following may be mentioned ; u to be superior to the 
whole church, and to its representative, a general 
council ; to call general councils at his pleasure, all 
bishops being obliged to attend his summons; to 
preside in general synods, so as to propose matter for 
discussion ; to promote, obstruct, or overrule the de- 
bates ; to confirm or invalidate their decisions ; to 
define points ‘ of doctrine ; to decide controversies 
Authoritatively, so that none may contest or dissent 
from his judgmont; to enact, establish, abrogate, 
suspend, or dispense with ecclesiastical laws and 
canons ; to relax or do away with ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, by indulgences, pardons, Ac. ; to dispense with 
the obligations of promises, vows, oaths, legal obli- 
gation*, Ac. ; to be the fountain of all pastoral juris- 
diction and dignity; to constitute, confirm, judge, 
censure, suspend, depose, remove, restore, and recon- 


cile bishops; to exempt colleges and monasteries 
from the jurisdiction of their bishops and ordinary 
superiors; to judge all persons in spiritual causes, 
by calling them to his presence, delegating judges, 
and reserving to himself a final and irrevocable judg- 
ment ; to receive appeals from all ecclesiastical ju- 
dicatories, and reverse or confirm their sentences ; to 
he accountable to no one for bis acts ; to erect, trans- 
fer, and abolish episcopal sees; to exact oaths of 
obedience from the clergy ; to found religious orders ; 
to summon and commission soldiers by crusade to 
light against infidels or persecute heretics." These 
claims are founded on canon law, and have been as- 
sorted by the popes with more or less stringency 
since the seventh Century. Sec Papacy. 

UKG1FUGIUM (Lat. the king's flight), a festi- 
val celebrated by the ancient Romans annually on 
the 24th of February, in commemoration of the flight 
of Tarqtiinius SuperbiiA from Rome. In the ancient 
calendars the 24th of May was also styled Rajifn 
fjium. Some writers, both Ancient- and modern, de- 
rive the name from the custom observed by the 
Il'X Sacrorum of going to the comitium on the two 
days referred to, and offering sacrifices, alter which 
he hastily tied from it. 

REGINA CGSLl (Lat. queen of heaven), an ap- 
pellation often given by the ancient Romans to 
Juno. 

REG1UM DONUM, annual grants bestowed I y 
government on the Presbyterians in Ireland. The 
first sovereign who originated these grants was 
Charles 11., who assigned a yearly pension of £G0G 
to the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster, which was 
appointed to lie disiributed equally among them dur- 
ing their lives, and given to their widows and orphans 
at their death. The warrant for this grant continued 
in force for ten years until 1682. There is a tradition, 
however, that this grant was only enjoyed by the 
ministers for one year. But the true commencement 
of the Rtgium Donum is to be traced to the Revo- 
lution in 1688, when King William authorised the 
payment of £1,200 yearly to the Irish Presbyterian 
ministers. This grant was continued by Queen 
Anne, who issued letters-patent constituting thirteen 
ministers trustees for its distribution. Through the 
influence of the High Church party, however, cer- 
tain modifications were introduced into the mode ot 
its distribution. Thus the power of allocating tlie 
amount was withdrawn from the trustees and vested 
in the lord- lieutenant ; the grant was no longer 
divided share and share alike, but the mode of ar- 
rangement was thus described : “ To be distributed 
Among such of the non-conforming ministers by war- 
rant from the lord-lieutenant, or other chief governor 
or governors for the time being, in such manner as 
he or they shall tiud necessary for our service or 
the good of that kingdom." Yet, notwithstanding 
these modifications, the Reyium Donum appears to 
have been distributed as formerly. George I. and 
Ids ministers placed on the civil list the sum el 
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£800 a-year as an augmentation of the Megium Do- 
num, one half to be appropriated to the synod of Ul- 
ster, and the other half to the ministers of Dublin 
and the south. In 1784 a still further increase was 
obtained, George III. having been pleased to grant 
£ 1,000 per annum. About the wune time thu Irish 
Secedera received a bounty of £500 per annum. 
Again, in 1792, a king's letter was issued grunting 
the still more handsome gift of £5,000 per annum ; 
gl which Bum the synod of Ulster and the presby- 
tery of Antrim received £3,729 16». 10d., thu rest 
being distributed among the Seceders, the Southern 
Association, and the minister of the French congre- 
gation of St. Peter's, Dublin. New arrangements 
were made in 1803 in the mode of distribution of tbu 
Royal Gift. The members of the synod of Ulrtoi* 
and tl»e synod of Antrim were divided into three 
classes, the first including those situated in cities or 
large towns, the second those in the more populous, 
and the third those in more thinly peopled dis- 
tricts. The sums allotted to the individual members, 
of each of the classes were respectively £100, £75, 
or £50 per annum. Thu entire sum thus given under 
the new regulations amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. 10d. late Irish currency, but lias since been in- 
creased to a very large sum. The allowances to the 
Irish Secession ministers were made to range from 
£40 up to £70. When a congregation of Presbyterians 
in Ireland wishes to obtain a share of the liegium 
Donum, the mode of accomplishing the object is as 
follows : 11 A certain number of persons designated 
as beads of families resident in a vicinity, subscribe 
a document declaring themselves to be Presbyterians, 
and desiring the settlement among them of a minister 
of whom they approve. This document is forwarded 
to the Presbytery, And after it has received their 
sanction, the congregation and minister are enrolled 
as liaving been duly organized, and are returned as 
belonging to the Presbyterian body. A memorial, 
attested by the moderator of the synod and llieir 
lay agent, is then presented by the luinisfcd of the 
new congregation to the lord-lieutenant, soliciting 
the bounty usually granted ; the petitioner's having 
subscribed the oath of allegiance (the required con- 
dition) being Attested by two magistrates. The tain- 
ister now receives his £50 or £70 yearly ; but, the 
stipend having once been fixed, no further Augmen- 
tation is to be looked for, nor, if the •higher sum has 
been granted, is any diminution to be feared, what- 
ever may be the increase or decrease of tho congre- 
gation.” The agent for the distribution of the 
bounty ie appointed and paid by government 
There is another Regium Donum, which is granted 
to the Dissenters of England, and qpntided Jo admin- 
ister of each of the three denominations for distribu- 
tion. This originated in the reign of George 1., 
who wished to give his most loyally attached sub- 
ject*, the Protestant Dissenters, substantial tokens of 
his affection and bounty, by an annual donation. 
At the suggestion of Lord Townshend and Sir Ro- 


ln?rt Walpole, his majesty ordered five hundred 
pounds to bo given for the use of tho indigent wi- 
dows of dissenting ministers. The first payment was 
soon after 17201 In the course of a few years, the 
gift, as well as the object, was enlarged, and four 
hundred pounds were directed to lie paid half yearly, 
for assisting ministers too, who stood in need of re- 
lief, and to he applied to such uses as those intrusted 
with the distribution should think most conducive 
to the interests of tho Dissenting body. Tho dona- 
tion was afterwards increased to two thousand 
pounds, and continues to he received for tho same 
purposes to the present time. 

UKLirS iVkkkuation kou). The origin of the 
peculiar regard shown both in the Romish and Greek 
churches to the relics of martyrs and saints is to bo 
traced back to an early period in thu history of tho 
Christian Church. In the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity the martyrs, who were privileged to seal their 
testimony with their blood, were looked upon by 
their contemporaries with the most enthusiastic af- 
fection ami admiration. Festivals were held in 
commemoration of their martyrdom, and their tombs 
came at length to be approached with a degree of 
veneration almost bordering on idolatry. “ It was 
perhaps a natural feeling," says Dr. Jamieson, “ that 
any little memorials of these excellent and holy 
men should be preserved with affectionate solicitude ; 
and many such interesting legacies, we know, were 
often bequeathed by the martyrs to their relatives 
and friends, who dared to witness their last testi- 
mony, — such as that of a ring, which a dying con- 
fessor took from Ids finger, and plunging it in his 
blood, gave it to a bystander, with an earnest re- 
quest, that as often a* he looked upon that trinket, 
lie would remember for whom and for what the pos- 
sessor had suffered ; And of a copy of the Gospels, 
which was privately given by Another to his friend, 
and the value of which was greatly enhanced by its 
being inscribed with prayers and devout reflections 
of the venerable owner. And, perhaps, it was no 
less a natural feeling, to show every mark of care 
and respect to their bones and mangled remains, that 
could he rescued from the tires of martyrdom, as the 
dust of man whose bodies had been living temples of 
God, and their organs instruments of doing bis will 
and engaging in his worship." 

These natural feelings gradually degenerated into 
superstitious veneration, and religious services per- 
formed at the graves of the mart yrs were regarded as 
possessing a peculiar solemnity and saefedness. At 
length, in the days of Constantine, it was accounted 
a suitable memorial to the memory of a martyr to 
erect a church over the spot in which his auhcb lay, 
and where this could not be done, to enshrine, at all 
events, some relic of him in the sacred edifice erected 
to his honour, 8o general, indeed, did the uolioii 
become that a church could not be consecrated with- 
out relics, that it was decreed by a council at Con* 
suuitiitojrie tlu&t those altars, uuder which no relics 
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J were found, should be demolished. This custom is 
| observed in the Church of Home down to the pre- 
terit day. Whenever a church is to be consecrated, 
tome relic, however small, which hat been blessed 
for the purpose, a tooth, a nail, a hair, or anything 
1 olse, is carried in solemn procession by priests in 
! their robes to the altar in which it is to be de- 
: posited. On reaching the sopulchre the bishop olfi- 
j dating marks it on the four sides with the sign of 
1 the cross. Having taken otF his mitre he deposits 
I the relic-box with all due veneration in the place 
| prepared for it. An anthem is then Aung, and in- 
cense sprinkled upon the relics, after which lie takes 
the stone which is to be laid over the relic tomb 
with his right hand, dips the thumb of the other in 
chrism, an<l makes the sign of tho cross in the mid- 
dle of the stone on the side which is to be towards 
the relics, in order to consecrate it on that side. 
Anthems arc again sung, and prayer offered, when 
i lie stone is fixed upon the relic-tomb, and the sign 
of the cross reverently made on the. stone. 

Pope Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
used his utmost, influence to ditFuso a superstitious 
veneration for relics, and to such an extent did the 
demand for them increase, that, as wc learn from 
Mosheim, “tho ardour with which relics were sought 
in the tenth century surpasses almost all credibility ; 
it had seized all ranks and orders among tho. people, 
and was grown into a sort of fanaticism and frenzy, 
and if the monks are to be believed, the Supremo 
IKiing interposed in an especial and extraordinary 
manner to discover to dealing old wives and bare- 
headed friars the places where the hones or carcases 
of the saints lay dispersed or interred." 

One effect of tlm Crusades was the introduction 
into the Western nations of vast quantities of old 
hones of saints and other reputed relics. These 
| spoils from the Iloly Land were committed to the 
I custody of the clergy in the churches and monas- 
teries, to he carefully preserved for tho veneration 
of tho ptHiplo in all future ages. The enthusiastic 
respect shown to old relics went On increasing from 
one century to another, until it received a powerful 
chock by the outbreak of the Reformation in tho 
sixteenth century Still it has continued rtt be a re- 
cognized principle in tho Church of Home down to 
the present day that veneration ought to he paid to 
relics. Thus the eighth article of the creed of Pope 
Pius IV. declares that the relics of saints are to be 
venerated ; ^iid the council of Trent enjoins, “ I-et 
them teach also, that tho holy bodies of the holy 
martyrs and others living with Christ, whose bodies 
were living members of Christ and temples of the 
Holy Spirit, And will bo by him raised to eternal 
life and glorified, are to be venerated by the faithful, 
since by them God bestows many benefits upon men. 
So that they are to lie wholly condemned, as the 
I church has long before condemned them, and now 
repeats the sentence, who affirm that veneration and 
I honour are not due to the relics of the saints, or that 


it is a useless thing that the faithful should honour 
these and other sacred monuments, and that the me* 
rnorials of the saints are in vain frequented, to obtain 
their help and assistance." In Holy week every 
year the Pope and cardinals go in procession to St. 
Peter's at Home for the purpose of adoring the three 
great relics. When performing this ceremony they 
kneel in the great nave of the church, and the relics, 
which are exhibited from a balcony above the statue 
of »St. Veronica, consist of a part of the true cross, 
one half of the spear which pierced the Saviour's 
sirlc, and the Volto Santo , or holy countenance. The 
ceremony takes place in solemn silence. 

In the Greek Church also relax are held in high 
estimation. The cucharist, indeed, is not regarded 
as valid, unless the napkin on the altar has not 
only been consecrated by a bishop, but has in its 
web particles of a martyr’s remains. Among the 
Nestorians it is the invariable custom to mix with 
the wine in the marriage- cup dust from the grave of 
some reputed saint. The Hessians, also, will often 
perform long journeys to pray before some holy ! 
tomb, or to visit the relics of some of their owu 
saints ; and the usual mode in which they manifest 
their veneration for images and relics is by kissing 
them. The Russo -Greek Church has an immense 
number of the relics of saints. “The most cele 
brated collection of relics in Russia," as we are in% 
formed by Count Krasinski, “ is found in the town ot 
Kioff, on the Dnieper, and where the bodies of many 
hundreds of saiiits are deposited in a kind of crypt 
called Piechary, i. e. caverns. The chronicles re 
late that the digging of this sacred cavern was com- 
menced in the eleventh century by two monks called 
Anthony and Theodosius, who had come from the 
Mount Athos, for their own and their disciples’ 
abode. It was gradually extended, but the living 
established themselves afterwards in a convent above 
ground, leaving to the dead the part under it. This 
statement is considered to be authentic, but the nu- 
merous bodies of the saints with which the long 
subterranean galleries of that cavern are filled, have 
never been satisfactorily Accounted for. It is the 
opinion of many, that the nature of the soil is bo 
dry, that, absorbing ail the moisture, it keeps the 
dead bodies which are depositod there in a more or 
less perfect state of preservation ; and it is said that 
an enlightened archbishop of Kioff proved it by a 
successful experiment, putting into that place the 
bodies of two women, who had been eonfined as 
prisoners in a nunnery for their many vices. Be it 
as it may, Kioff is the resort of an immense number 
of pilgrims, who arrive from all parts of Russia, to 
worship the bodies of the saints, and the riches accu- 
mulated by their pious donations at that place ate 
only second to those of Troitza." 

RELIEF CHURCH, a denomination of Chris- 
tians founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, min- 
ister of the parish of Caniock, in Fife, who was 
deposed in 1752 by the General Assembly of the 
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Church of Scotland. The circumstances which led 
to the deposition of Mr. Gillespie were briefly these : 
From the period of the Revolution in 1668 there had 
been a rapid declension among the Scottish clergy 
both in doctrine and discipline. Parliament had re- 
enacted the law of patronage in 1712, and though for 
some time resistance was made both by ministers 
and people, the patrons, appealing to the Court of 
Session, had obtained a judgment in thoir favour to 
the effect, “ That presbyteries refusing a presenta- 
tion duly tendered to them in favour of a qualified 
minister, against which presentation or presentee 
there lies no legal objection, and admitting another 
person to be minister, the patron has right to retain 
the stipend as in the case of a vacancy.*' This deci- 
sion of the civil court was so completely submitted 
to by the General Assembly, tlutt, in 1750, they 
issued a recommendation to their Commission, “ to 
consider of a method for securing the execution of 
the sentences of the Assembly" as to presentations, 
and in the meantime, “ if any presbyteries were dis- 
obedient, and did not execute the sentences of this 
Assembly in the particular causes which- have been 
determined by them, the Commission are empowered 
to call such presbyteries before them, and censure 
them as they shal .<ee cause." A large majority of 
the members of the General Assembly were in fa- 
vour of carrying all presentations into effect, however 
unpopular. A case soon occurred which showed in 
a very strong light the determination of the church 
to disregard the complaints of the |>eop]e. In 1751 
Mr. Andrew Richardson having received a presenta- 
tion to the church and parish of Inverkcithing, the 
people declared their unwillingness to receive him as 
their minister. The case was brought accordingly 
before the Commission, which enjoined the presby- 
tery of Dunfermline to proceed with hit settlement. 
The presbytery refused to comply, and the case hav- 
ing been again brought before the Commission by 
complaint, the synod of Fife was appointed to set- 
tle Mr, Richardson before the beginning of 1 May, 
i and to report their diligence to the nexf Genera) 
Assembly. The synod also refused to proceed with 
the settlement, and when the Assembly met in 1752, 
the presbytery of Dunfermline was appointed to 
meet at Inverkeithing on Thursday forenoon that 
same week, at eleven o'clock, to admit Mr. Richard- 
son as minister of that parish. All the ministers of 
the presbytery were ordered to attchd at the settle- 
ment, and to appear at the bar of the Assembly on 
Friday forenoon, to give an account of their conduct 
in this matter. When the report of the presbytery 
was given in, it was found that only three of the 
ministers had attended on the day appointed, and 
the Assembly having declared that five ri«ou]4 be 
the quorum on that occasidh, they were unable to 
proceed with the settlement. Those who had ab- 
sented themselves were called upon to state their 
reasons, whereupon six of the brethren gave in a 
written representation, pleading conscientious scru- 
n. 
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pies. In the course of this document they declared, 
“ The Assembly know well, that it appears from 
their own acts and resolutions optered into tlmir 
records, that the law of patronage has been consi- 
dered as no small grievance to this church, not to say 
as inconsistent with our Union settlement ; and we 
find it declared, act 25th of May, 1736, that it is, 
and has been since the Reformation, the principle of 
this church, that no minister shall be intruded into 
any parish contrary to the will of the congregation , 
and therefore it is seriously recommended, by the 
said act, to all judicatories of this church, to have a 
duo regard to the said principle in planting vacant 
congregations, so as none to be intruded into such 
parishes, as they regard the glory ofYlod, and the 
edification of the hotly of Christ ; which rocotuivicu- 
dation we humbly apprehend to lie strongly sup- 
ported by the principles of reason, and the laws of 
our l^ortl Jesus Christ. Permit us to inform the 
Assembly, that, after repeated endeavours used by 
committees of the presbytery, to lessen the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Richardson, in the parish of Invorkcith- 
ing, matters still remain in such a situation, tliat we 
are brought to that unhappy dilemma, either of com- 
ing under the imputation of disobedience to a parti- 
cular order of our ecclesiastical superior, or enntri 
but ing our part to the establishment of measures, 
which we can neither reconcile with the declared 
principles, nor with the true interest of this church. 
On the whole, wo cannot help thinking, that, by 
having an aclivo hand in currying Mr. Richardson's 
settlement into execution, we should bo the unhappy 
instruments, as matters now stand, to speak in the 
language of holy writ, of scattering the flock of 
Christ, not to mention what might be the fatal con- 
sequences of such settlements to our happy civil 
constitution. If the venerable Assembly shall, on 
this account, judge us guilty of such criminal diso- 
bedience as to deserve their censure, wo trust they 
will at least allow we acted as honest men, willing to 
forego every secular advantage for conscience* sake, 
in such an event, this, through grace, shall be our 
support, that, not being charged with any neglect of 
the duties of our ministry among those committed to 
our care, we are to suffer for Adhering to what we 
apprehend to be the will of our great lxjrd and Mas- 
ter, whose we are, whom we arc bound to serve in 
all things, and on whom we past all our care." 

When they had read this representation, the sis 
brethren were removed from the liar, and a motion 
was made and carried by a considerate majority, 
that one of the brethren should be deposed. On the 
following day the vote was taken as to which o. 
the six should be selected for deposition, when it 
was decided that this sentence should be pronounced 
upon Mr. Thomas Gillespie of Carnock. The mo- 
derator, accordingly, proceeded with all due solem- 
nity to depose Mr. Gillespie from the office of the 
holy ministry, and on hearing the sentence as he 
stood at the bar, Mr. Gillespie calmly replied, “ Mo 
St 
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derator, I desire to receive thin sentence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of tho Church of Scotland with real 
concern and awful imprensions of the divine conduct 
in it; but T rejoice that to me it is given in the be- 
half of Chi'int, not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for hi* Hake ” 

Mr. Gillespie continued to exercise liis ministerial 
functions notwithstanding his sentence of deposi- 
tion. Jle preached for several months in the open 
air, not only to the parishioners of Carnock, but to 
multitudes from the whole surrounding country. At 
length a place of worship was provided for him by 
his friends in the town of Dunfermline. An attempt 
was made in tho Assembly of 1753 to have the 
sentence of deposition removed, and Mr. Gilles- 
pie restored to the exorcise of his office as a minister 
of the Church of Scotland; but the proposal was de- 
feated by a majority of three. Both his congrega- 
tion and his presbytery bad petitioned for his resto- 
ration, but their exertions were unsuccessful. lie 
now proceeded to reconstitute Ids kirk session, and 
dispensed the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper for the 
first time to his congregation in its new position us 
separated from the Established Church. Standing, 
as it were, isolated and alone, be held the principle 
of free communion, declaring, “ 1 hold communion 
with all that visibly hold the Head, and with such 
only.” For six years he stood alone, and abundant 
success attended his single and unaided labours. At 
the end of that period lie was joined by Mr. Thomas 
Boston, formerly minister of Oxnam, who had, from 
conscientious scruples, domitted his charge, and soon 
nfior by Mr. Colier, who bad been callod from an 
English Presbyterian Church to take charge of a 
congregation formed at Colinsburgh, Fife, in conse- 
quence of a violent settlement m the parish of Kil- 
conquhar. On the 22d October 1761, Messrs. Gil- 
lespie, Boston, and Colier, with three ciders, met at 
Colinsburgh, and formed themselves into a presby- 
tery, called tho Presbytery of Relief, because they 
took this method of Affording relief to oppressed 
Christian congregations groaning under the intolera- 
ble yoke of patronage. The formation of a church 
constituted on the principles of the Relief body was 
well suited to the circumstances of Scotland at that 
period, and, accordingly, it was bailed by large num- 
bers of the people throughout many districts of the 
country. u Oppressed parishes,” says Dr. Strutliers, 
“ instantly applied to them for deliverance from the 
yoke of pAtronage, legal preaching, and those tyran- 
nical measures which were now in fashion in church 
courts. The people were wearied with contending 
against those who apparently seemed delighted in 
orushing their spirit, and thwarting their desires and 
likings. Blair-Logie, Auchtermnchty, Bell's Hill, 
Edinburgh, Campbelton, Glasgow, Dunse, Andors- 
ton, Kilsyth, Irvine, Dalkeith, Kilmaronock, Dysart, 
St. Ninians, Falkirk, Cupar Fife, and otlier places 
during the first ten years of the existence of the 
presbytery, applied to them to be takeu under their 


inspection; and from the very firat the Christian 
people assembled as large forming congregations.'* 
The demands made upon the Relief presbytery for 
ministerial supply by newly-formed congregations 
were, in a short time, so numerous, that it was found 
impossible, in many cases, to give sermon for more 
than two or three Sabbaths during the year. Still 
the three brethren exerted themselves to the ut- 
termost, preaching on week-days and Sabbaths when- 
ever time and strength permitted. Gradually they 
were joined by ministers and preachers from various 
Christian denominations both in Scotland and Eng- 
land. The rapidly growing prosperity of tho new body 
attracted ere long the envy And opposition of rival 
communions. The Established, the Secession, and 
the Reformed Presbyterian churches attacked them 
from the press in pamphlets full of acrimony and 
abuse. And it was all the more easy to launch vague 
accusations against them as they had issued no pub- 
lic Testimony, nor Avowed, in any distinct form, the 
peculiar principles which, as a Christian denomina- 
tion, they were resolved to maintain. They had 
contented themselves with a general declaration ot 
adherence to tho Westminster Standards. The time, 
however, had now come when a more specific avowal 
of their peculiar tenets behoved to he made. The 
task of preparing a suitable document was accord- 
ingly undertaken by one of the ablest of their min- 
isters, the Rev. Patrick Hutchison of St. Ninians, 
afterwards of Paisley. That the public might he 
tnjide fully aware of the doctrines taught from Re- 
lief pulpits, he published a work entitled ‘A Com- 
pendious View of tho Religious System taught 
by the Relief Synod, 1 in which he clearly point- 
ed out the accordance of their opinions and teaching 
with the Word of God and the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms. Unlike the early Se- 
ceders, the Relief Church seems, from the statements 
of Hutchison, to have set out with an avowal of what 
have since been termed Voluntary principles. Thus 
we ore informed by Dr. Strutliers, in his ‘ History of 
the Rise 11 of the Relief Church,* 11 In the somewhat 
homely but exprossive language of Hutchison, — they 
regarded thq kneading together of the kingdom o* 
Christ and tho kingdoms of this world as a radical 
evil, and as the fruitful source of many of those 
things which had long distressed the consciences of 
men and produced divisions and animosities In the 
Church of God! Their general views of the king- 
dom of Christ, or in other words of his church as to 
its polity, were as follows — 

“ They held that the kingdom of Christ was two- 
fold, — essential and mediatorial. * His essential king- 
dom is his by nature, as the Son of God, and equally 
beloxgs <*o him frith the Father and Spirit. This 
kingdom is equally thk natural right and property 
of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the 
powerful Creator, Preserver, all-wise, and righteous 
Governor of the universe. Christ's essential king- 
dom is of vast extent ; it extends to the whole* nnL 
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verse of thingB, and commands every thing that hath 
being. Universal nature is subject to his control, 
and is disposed of by him, according to his pleasure. 
All creatures, animate and inanimate, material and 
immaterial, through the wide extent of creation, are 
the subjects of his government.* 

“ Besides his essential kingdom as the Son of God, 
as Immanuel or God and man in one person, — ‘ he is 
invested with a delegated power and authority by the 
Father, for carrying into execution his mediatorial 
administration, till he present all his redeemed peo- 
ple faultless and spotless before the throne of God. 
The universal kingdom of providence and of grace is 
in the character of Mediator committed to him. Ilia 
mediatorial kingdom, however, is more especially 
confined to the church. Here he rules, in the per- 
fection of wisdom, clemency, and grace. As he is 
the author of the first creation, and universal gov- 
ernor, as God ; so as Mediator, by social donation, 
he is placed at the head of the new creation ; being 
made King in Zion, and head over all things, unto 
the church. He is her head of government, as by 
his mediatorial power, he gives her an entire system 
of laws, suited to every state of her being, lie is 
her head of vital influence, as he communicates, out 
of his own exhaustless fulness, tins quickening, sanc- 
tifying, comforting, and establishing influences of his 
grace. 1 ** And again, “ Earthly kings indeed owe a 
duty to the church. But how is it that 4 Earthly 
kings may be nursing fathers, and queens nursing mo- 
thers to the church, without interfering with the rights 
of her members ? By their own example they may 
recommend religion to their subjects. They may exert 
their influence in promoting the interest of Christ *s 
kingdom a great variety of ways, without abridging 
the rights of conscience, and private judgment in 
matters of religion. They may encourage piety, by 
promoting good men to offices in the state, and with- 
holding them from bad men. They may be fathers 
to their people, and guardians of their religious and 
civil liberties, by preserving church and state from 
foreign enemies, and not suffering one part of their 
subjects to oppress and disturb the rest, in tho 
quiet and peaceable possession of their rights, as 
men and as Christians. But, if they countenance 
one part of their subjects, in harassing and distress- 
ing the rest, as was too much the case in the cruel 
state-uniformities of the last century ,«they are rather 
tyrants, than nursing fathers and mothers to the 
church, as they invade the sacred prerogative of 
Christ, and the rights of his people. And every 
such invasion is a step towards the overturning of 
their throne.’” 

The Relief Church, as a church* was opposed to 
the duty of national covenanting as (wing of a moral 
and religious nature ; but they never made their 
views on this point a term of church fellowship. The 
article in their system on which they chiefly took 
their stand, was Hie doctrine of oommtmion among 
all viable saints. "It is a mean unworthy prosti- 


tution, 11 says Mr. Rutchisou, “ of this solemn ordi 
nance of our religion to call it tho table of a party 
It is the Lord's table. For whom is this table cov- 
ered by the generous entertainer ? Is it covered for 
Burghers, or Antiburghers? for Church-people, or 
Relief-people ? for Independents or Episcopalians as 
such ? No : for whom then ? For the children of 
God, not as they beloug to any particular denomi- 
nation of professors, but as they are his children, in 
reality, and appear to Iw so, by their deportment. ** 

The Relief Church steadily increased in numbers, 
and, after a few years, instead of one presbytery, 
both ah Eastern and a Western presbytery were 
formed, and at. length, in 1772, it was resolved 
that a synod should be constituted. At the first 
meeting of this court, which was hold in tho follow- 
ing year, their terms of comttuuiiou as a religious 
denomination were taken into consideration, when 
it was unanimously agreed, "that it is agreeable 
to the Word of God and their principles, occasion- 
ally to hold communion with those of the Epis- 
copal and Independent persuasion who are visible 
saints.** Such a decision unanimously and deliber- 
ately adoptod was looked upon by other religious de- 
nominations aa subversive of all church order, and as 
impiously relieving men from those sacred national 
vows and covenants which were binding upon them. 
Such terms of communion were pronounced by mul- 
titudes os latitudiiiarian and uuscripturah Bo great, 
indeed, was the outcry against, the position which 
the Relief Church had taken, that the synod found 
it necessary, at their meeting in June 1774, to issue 
an explanation and defence of their former judgment 
for the use of their churches. Only two ministers of 
the body, Messrs. Cruden and Cowan, refused to 
acquiesce in the synod's judgment, and separated 
from the denomination. 

The adherents to the principles of the Relief 
Church were numerous mi various districts of the 
eountiy, but not having a college or theological se- 
minary of their own, and being dependent for the 
supply of ministers on accessions from other deno- 
minations, they found it difficult to obtain sufficient 
labourers to occupy the large held which was thus 
opened for them. It was not, indeed, until 1820 
that a Relief Divinity Hall was instituted for the 
express purpose of training candidates for the min- 
istry in connection with their own body. And an- 
oilier mistake into which the fathers of the Relief 
Church fell, and which tended to limit the number of 
their adherents, was a resolution whifh they had 
formed to make no aggressive inroads upon otlier 
churches. Notwithstanding the disadvantages, how- 
ever, under which they laboured, they made progress 
both in numbers and usefulness. 

When the Burgher and Antiburgher sections of 
the Secession united in 1S20, forming one numerous 
body, entitled the United Secession Church, the idea 
began to arise in many minds that a union between 
the Secession and Relief churches was both desirable 
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and practicable. In May 1821, accordingly, the 
Relief synod passed the following resolution, which 
plainly pointed forward to such an issue: “The 
synod view with much interest ami pleasure, the 
Mpirit of union and conciliation manifested by differ* 
ant Presbyterian bodies, and anticipate with confi- 
dence a period, which they trust is not far distant, 
when difference of opinion on points of minor im- 
portance, and on which mutual forbearance should 
be exorcised, shall no longer be a ground of separa- 
tion and party distinction." From this time a de- 
sire for union gradually gained ground in both 
churches. They began to look upon each other with 
more friendly and even brotherly feelingB. At 
length a direct intercourse commenced between tbe 
two synods, which terminated in a union hot ween tbe 
two churches, which was happily effected on the 
13th May 1847, and a large, harmonious, and in- 
fluential church formed under the name of the Unit- 
ed PUEBHYTERIAN CttUKCI! (which SCO). The 
Relief Church, at the time of the Union, had in- 
creased from the one church of 1752 to 100 min- 
isters, and the whole united body at that time num- 
bered 618 ministers. 

RELIGION (Natural). See Natural Reli- 
ts ion. 

RELIGION (Revealed). Bee Bihlb, Chris- 
tianity. 

RELIGIOUS, a term which came to be applied 
to membors of the monastic orders after the tenth 
century, when they began to ho regarded as a pecu- 
liarly spiritual class. Spo Monachism. 

RKLLYAN UNI VERBALISTS. See Univkr- 

BAM8TS. 

REMONSTRANTS, a name applied to the Dutch 
Arminians in the seventeenth century, in conse- 
quence of their presenting a petition in 1610, which 
they called the Remonstrance, to the states of Hol- 
land, defending their peculiar opinions against the 
assaults of the Gomarists , or Calvinists , and calling 
for prompt measures to he adopted in order to re- 
store peace aud tranquillity to the church and 
nation. See Arminians. 

REMPHAN. See Chiun. 

RENUNCIATION, a ceremony which accom- 
panies baptism in the Romish Church. When the 
person to bo baptized approaches the baptismal font, 
in three summary obligations he is expected to re- 
nounce Satan, his works, and pomps, in answer to 
the following interrogations : “ Hast thou renounced 
Satan?— and all his works ? — and all his pomps?" 
To each of whieh he or his sponsor replies in the 
affirmative. 

REQUIEM, an office or mass sang for the dead 
in the Romish Church. It takes its name from 
these words in it, u Requiem eternam dona era, 
Domtne," Grant them, 0 Lord, eternal rest. 

UEREDOS, a screen of wood or stoue-work be- 
hind the altar in Romish and Episcopalian churches. 
Sometimes it is composed of a hanging of rich stuff. 


RESERVED CASES, those sins, which, accord- 
ing to the Romish system, an ordinary priest can- 
not pardon in the confessional. Some are reserved 
for the bishop, some for the archbishop, and some 
for the Pope. Yet any priest can absolve from 
these, provided the penitent be at the point of death. 
The weighty causes and cases reserved are such as 
the following; namely, heresy, simony, assanlt on 
an ecclesiastic, robbery of a church, attempts to tax 
the clergy, and generally all offences against tiiat 
privileged order. If the person apply to an inferior 
priest for absolution in any of these cases, he is re- 
ferred to the higher tribunal ; because the first abso- 
lution, in such a case, would bo of no value. Among 
these reserved cases there is also great difference ; 
some are resurved by reason of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and others on account of the enormity of the 
sin. Those things may be hidden from the peni- 
tent ; and though he may suppose himself to he for- 
given, lie is deceived, for he will find himself hut 
half absolved. The cases of uncertainty and doubt 
on such points as these are endless. 

RESOLUTION EltS, a numerous party of min- 
isters iu the Church of Scotland in the days of 
Charles II. who were actuated by motives of mere 
expediency, while their opponents, the Protestors 
(which see), remained firm and uncompromising ad- 
herents of the Covenant. The Resolutioners, many 
of whom were men of piety and worth, seem to have 
been disposed to sacrifice principle in order to attain 
peace. The fierce and unseemly contest between 
the two parties continued to agitate the church and 
country for a considerable length of time. The chief 
point in dispute between them regarded the propriety 
of repealing the Act of Classes, and admitting men 
of all professions of religion and all varieties of 
character into the army, and other places of power 
and influence, in a time of such danger. This the 
Resolutioners resolved to do, and against this the 
strict Covenanters protested. 

RESPONSE, an answer made by the people in 
public worship, speaking alternately with the min- 
ister. In the ancient Christian Church such re- 
sponses weft allowed. Chrysostom and the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, speak of children 
praying with the rest of the congregation for the 
catechumens and the faithful also. The people's 
prayers and responses are to be met with in every 
part of the liturgy, such as “ Lord have mercy," and 
in those mutual prayers of minister and people, “ The 
Lord be with you : And with thy spirit. Lift up 
your hearts: We lift them up unto the Lord." Many 
of the Psalms are constructed evidently with a view 
to menses, a /act which abows the existence of 
such a practice even in the ancient Jewish Church. 
The same custom is observed in the Romish and 
Episcopalian churches. 

RESPONSORIA, psalms which were sung be- 
tween the lessons in the ancient Christian Church. 
The ancient ritualists are not agreed about the rea 
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<on of the name* Some allege that they were to 
flailed because when one rang the whole choir re- 
sponded ; wtiilst others affirm that tliey had their 
name because they answered to the lessons being 
raug immediately after them. 

RE8T0RATI0NISTS, a class of Christians 
found chiefly in America, who believe that all men 
will be ultimately restored to perfect holiness and 
happiness. The Divine Being, they allege, is too 
(£Ood to create men for any other purpose than 
to bless them, and, therefore, in the exercise of 
that love which led to the mission and mediation of 
his Son for the salvation of men, he will bring about 
the final restoration of the whole human family. 
Christ having, they maintain, died for all, he will 
not deliver up the kingdom to the Father before all 
shall have been brought to a participation of eternal 
happiness. “ The kingdom of Christ,” argues the 
Hon. Charles Hudson, “ is moral or spiritual in its 
nature, unlimited in its extent, and benevolent in its 
design ; it was instituted by God to put down re- 
bellion, and to bring all his creatures tg the wor- 
ship and enjoyment of himself. Do you ask from 
what scriptures we prove these positions ? we an- 
swer, from the whole Bible. They are the funda- 
mental principles of divine revelation. That all have 
sinned, and that Christ came to save sinners, is the 
summary of tho Old Testament and the compendium 
of the New. The very existence of the Christian 
scriptures show that Christ came to save sinners, and 
reconcile to God a world lying in wickedness. The 
Gospels prove it without the Epistles, and the Epis- 
tles without the Gospels. You may expunge from 
the New Testament any verse you please, or any 
chapter you please, or any book you please, and 
tho residue will clearly sustain these positions. Nay, 
you may expunge from the New Testament any 
five books you please, mid you leave the positions 
wo have stated untouched. They are deeply inter- 
woven with the whole New Testament, Thov*con- 
; stitute tho bones and sinews, the letter aad spirit, 
the life and soul of the Christian scriptures. Take 
from the New Testament the important facts that. 
Christ came to save sinners, that his* kingdom is 
moral in its nature, and extends over all, and you 
sap the foundation of the gospel — you extract the 
life-blood of the living oracles of God.” 

The Restorationists appeal not so* much to parti- 
cular texts, which often turn upon the meaning of a 
single term, but to the pervading spirit of the Bible, 
v which they affirm warrants them in believing that 
the kingdom of Christ, instead of being limited to 
this world, extends to a future life : “ The gospel,” 
Mr. Hudson goes on to argue, “ design^ de- 
stroy sin and to reconcile a!l«men to God ; but this 
Is not accomplished in this world. Does sin put oft 
its sinfulness by passing the vale of death? Surely 
not. Then the gospel must extend into a future life, 
or its object is not attained. Is the enormity of sin 
mmased by temporal death? Net in the least. 


Why then is not man the sul^ect of mercy as much 
after death as before ? We cannot for the honour ot 
Christ allow that death bounds his empire. It would 
be a total defeat on the part of the Captain of our sal- 
vation, to permit every rebel subject who happens to 
pass the defile of death, to remain in rebellion to 
eternity. 

“ Aud further ; the multitudes who died before the 
advent of Christ, and those in heathen lands who 
have never heard of him, and infants and idiots in 1 
countries where the gospel is known, are all the sub- 
jects of Christ's kingdom. But they die without 
knowing that they have such a Prince. How can 
they in any rational sense of tho term be said to be 
Christ's subjects, unless bis kingdom extend beyond 
death? How can they be accountable to him of 
whom they know uothing? or * how can they believe 
on him of whom they have not heard V 1 We have al- 
ready seen that the kingdom of Christ is universal, 
that all men arc given him of tho Father, and that 
he extends his laws over the whole human family 
But practically this cannot be true in this life. His 
reign can affect none but those who hear of him, are 
made acquainted with his laws, and arc subdued by 
their converting influence. Tit what practical sense 
are the heathen the. subjects of Christ's kingdom in 
this state? They do not obey his laws, for they do 
not know them ; they have no fuith in bis iiAnic, for 
they have never heard of hivn. This is true of a vast 
majority of the human family. From the creation 
to the presont time, not one in ten thousand while 
on earth, has ever heard of tho name of Christ. 
Now with what propriety can tho scriptures teach 
that all men are given ro Christ, and that his king- 
dom includes every human being, if bis reign is con- 
fined to this world? These scriptures can have no 
tolerable sense, if the reign of Christ be limited to 
our temporal existence. 

“But we are sometimes asked with astonish- 
mont, can a dead man repent ? Wo will ask in our 
turn, can a dead man praise God ? Every Christian 
will allow that men after death are intellectually able 
to exercise gratitude, aud that the saints will praise 
God and the I*inb. And if men have tho intellec- 
tual ability fo exercise gratitude, they must have in- 
tellectualAhility to exercise contrition. To deny 
this is tsr deny a future life altogether. If men, intel- 
lectuajfy considered, cannot exercise penitence, they 
CAimjSt exercise any other affection, aud hence must 
taJnc&pable of either pleasure or pain. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why tffe sentiment I 
here opposed should liecome so general, if it is not a 
taught in the scriptures? It is no easy matter to .8 
trace every error to its bource. The Jews in then 
days of Christ expected a temporal Messiah ; but it) I 
would be difficult perhaps to account for this pemr-f I 
siou of their scriptures. But the case before ns Is V 
somewhat plain. The primitive church generally V 
believed in a future probation. Among the advo- 1 
cates of this sentiment may be mentioned Clement \ 
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ef Alexandria, Origcn, Didymus the Blind, Gregory dead, they are saved by physical, and not by moral 
Nyssen, John of Jerusalem, and many others. This means, and made happy without their agency 01 
doctrine was popular at the time the Romish Church consent; that such a sentiment weakens the motives 
was growing into power. On this scripture doctrine to virtue, and gives force to the temptations of vice ; 
they found their absurd notions of purgatory and in- that it is unreasonable iu itself, and opposed to many 
diligences. These abuses were carried to such excess passages of Scripture." 

as to produce tho Reformation in the sixteenth cen- The doctrine of the Restoration of all things was 
tury. We all know the feelings which the early introduced into America about the middle of the 
Reformers exercised towards the Papal Church ; they eighteenth century, though it made little progress 
were disposed to put down indulgences at all events, for some years. In 1785 a convention was organised 
Believing that indulgences grew in some degree out at Oxford, Massachusetts, under the auspices ok 
of the doctrine of a future probation, they did not Messrs. Winchester and Murray. At that time the 
listinguish between the true doctrine and its abuse, terms Rcstorationist and Universalist were used as 
but rejected them together. And this enmity to the synonymous, and those who formed that convention 
Catholic Church has prevented, in a good degree, a took the latter as their distinctive appellation. Pur- 
faithful and impartial examination of the subject, ing the first twenty-five years after its formation the 
The taunt that this is the Catholic purgatory, has members of the Universalist Convention were be- 
prevented thousands from examining the subject, and lievers in a future retribution. But about the year 
has silenced many who have believed that the grace 1818 Hosea Ballou of Boston advanced the doctrine 
of God extended beyond tho confines of this world." that all retribution is confined to this world, sin, in his 
The terms rendered in the Sacred Scriptures “ ever- view, originating in the flesh, and death freeing the 
lasting, f< “ eternal,” and “ for ever," which aro some- soul from all impurity. Some of tho Universalist* 
times Applied to the misery of the wicked, are at an after poriod adopted materialist doctrines, and 
maintained by the Restorationists to bo vague and maintained that the soul was mortal, that the whole 
indefinite in their meaning, ami to aflord no proper man died a temporal death, and that the resurrection 
foundation for an argument in favour of the eter- would introduce All men into eternal happiness, 
nit y of future punishment. These and similar errors were embraced by a rna- 

Tho Restorationists, as a separate sect, aro of jority of the convention, and At length a considerable 
comparatively recent origin, but the doctrine of an party, who, while thoy held tiie doctrine of Restora- 
ultirnate restoration of all fallen intelligences appears tion, were opposed to these opinions which had been 
to have been advocated by several of the Christian engrafted upon it, resolved to separate from their 
fathers during tho first four centuries. Both before brothren, and form an independent association. Ac- 
and since tho Reformation this doctrine has had nu- cordingly, in 1831, a distinct sect was formed andci 
morons supporters; and, in fact, if is tho commonly the name of Universal Restorationists. The congre 
received opinion among the English Unitarians of gations of this body are chiefly found in MasdacIiii- 
the present day, and it was the opinion of the older setts, though several others are found in other parts 
Univorsalists. of the country. Several ministers adhered to the 

Tim Restorationists believe in the immortality of Universalist connection, who, notwithstanding, agreed 
the soul, the existence of an intermediate state, the in sentiment witli the Restorationists. The conse- 
pimishment of the wicked during a longer or shorter quence was, that considerable division of sentiment 
period, the reign of the saints, and the ultimate res- prevailed, and about the year 1840 the Universalist* 
toration through them of all things by Christ. The in America split into two parties, bearing the names 
difference between the Restorationists and Univer- respectively of ImparUaUsts and Restorationists. 
talists is thus stated by the Rev. Paul Doan of Bos- In regard to the doctrines of the Trinity, the atone- 
ton : “TheUmversalists believe that a full and perfect meut, and free-will, the opinions of the Restoration- 
retribution takes place in this world, that our con- ists are the same with those of the Unitarians. Jn 
duct here cannot affect our future condition, and that church-government they agree with the Congrega- 
te moment man exists after death, he will be as tionalists. They maintain that baptism may be ad- 
pure and as happy as the angels. From these views ministered by immersion, suffusion, or sprinkling, 
the Restorationists dissent. They maintain that a either to adults or infants. They Isold the princi- 
just retribution does not take place in time ; that the pie, and observe the practice, of catholic comma- 
conscience of the sinner becomes callous, and does oion, recognising the right of all Christians to sit 
not increase in the severity of its reprovings with down at the table of their common Master, 
the increase of guilt ; that men are invited to act RE VpNU ES^Eccxebiabtic al). The clergy ol 

with reference to a future life ; that if all are made the anoient Christian Qhurch derived their support 
perfectly happy at the commencement of the next from various sources. Among these may be men 
state of existence, they are not rewarded according tinned the voluntary oblations, or offerings of the 
to their deeds ; that if death introduces them into people. These were of two kinds : (1.) The deily 
heaven, they are saved by death and not by Christ ; or weekly oblations which were made at the altar, 
'«d if they are made happy by being raised from the and (2.) The monthly citations which were cost hits 
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Ilia treasury. The first were supplied by wealthy 
communicants ou coming to the euchariat, and con- 
stated not only of bread and wine to be used in the 
ordinance, but also of contributions both in money 
and in kind for the support of the church and the 
relief of the poor. The second or mouthly oblations 
consisted of voluntary contributions specially cast 
into the treasury of the church, and divided once a 
month among the clergy. 

Another source of ecclesiastical revenues was that 
triaing from the annual produce of the lands mid 
possessions which belonged to the church. These 
were during the three first centuries of little value in 
consequence of the church, instead of being looked 
upon with favour, being exposed to constant persecu- 
tion. Yet even then, amid all the disadvantages of her 
position, the churoh appears to have had both house* 
arid lands, of which, however, her enemies ruthlessly 
deprived her. Hut in the days of Constantine, ah 
well as for sometime subsequent to the reign of that 
emperor, gifts of land were bestowed upon the church 
with great liberality. And even from the imperial 
exchequer at that time grants were readily made for 
the support of the clergy ; and a law was passed en- 
joining the chief magistrates in every province to fur- 
nish them with an annual allowance of com out of 
the yearly tribute of every city. This arrangement 
continued until the time of Julian the Apostate, who 
withdrew the allowance. The Emperor Jovian, how- 
ever, so far repaired the injury thus done to the 
church as to grant the clergy a third part of their 
former allowance, the national finances being in a de- 
pressed state in consequence of the country having 
been visited with a severe famine. 

Several laws made by the Christian emperors from 
time to time augmented the revenues of tho church. 
Thus Constantine decreed tliAt. the estates of mar- 
tyrs and confessors dying without heirs should be 
settled upon the church of the place where they had 
lived ; and in like manuer the estates of eoelesiastics 
dying without heirs were conveyed ovqy 1 to the 
church by a law of Theodosius the Younger and 
Valentinian TIL Another addition to the church 
revenues arose from the donations which were fre- 
quently made to them of heathen temples and the 
lands connected with them. Thus the temple of the 
Sun at Alexandria was given to the church by Con- 
stantius ; and in the time of Theodosius, the statues 
of Serapis and other idols at Alexandria were melted 
down for the use of the church. But the chief part 
of the revenues of the church was derived from first- 
fruU$ and tUh*$. 

The eccleaiastical revenues were divided into cer- 
tain monthly or yearly portions, and distributed 
accordingly. In the Westqpn Cfiurch tffey Vere 
usually divided into four parts ; of which one fell to 
the bishop, a second to the rest of the clergy, a third 
to the poor, and a fourth to the maintenance of the fa- 
bric of the church, and other necessary uses. In some 
churches no such division wss made, but the bishop 


and clergy lived in ooramon. At length endowments 
began to be bestowed upon parish churches. The 
founders of churches sometimes mortified lands for 
the support of the churches which they built, and in 
return they were allowed the right of patronage 
This practice was commenced in the time of the 
Ernperor Justinian, who passed two laws authorising 
and confirming it. 

The revenues of tho church were always regarded 
an devoted to God, and, therefore, might not be 
alienated except for very special purposes. Thus 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, melted down the com- 
munion-plate in order to redeem certain captives. 
In such cases, however, the bishop was obliged to 
have the consent of the clergy, and the approbation 
of the metropolitan or some provincial bishops. 

REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT (Tub), an ex- 
pression employed to denote the arrangement made 
at tho Revolution in 1088, fur placing the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland on a proper footing. That 
it is defective in various respects is very generally 
admitted, but at the same time, to use the language 
of I)r. Iletherington, “ Every candid reader will per- 
ceive, that the Revolution Settlement, though not so 
full and perfect as it might have been made, did, 
nevertheless, contain and display, either directly or 
virtually, all tho great, principles of tho Presbyterian 
Church, for which she had long contended, removing 
several restrictions which hail been left in force by 
the Act of 1592, in particular the clause relating to 
patronage; and realized to both tho church and the 
kingdom an amount of civil and religious liberty 
greatly beyond what had ever previously been en- 
joyed. By the ratification of the Confession of 
Faith, tho groat and sacred principle of Christ’s sole 
Headship and Sovereignty over the church, and its 
direct, consequence, her Hpirihial independence, were 
affirmed ; nud by the abolition of patronage, the re* 
ligious rights and privileges of the Christian people 
were secured, as fur as security could be given by 
human legislation. Its defects were of a negative 
rather than of a positive character ; and though some 
vitiating elements were allowed to remain, and some 
others introduced, of which it could not have been 
very safely predicted whether the progress of events 
would cause their development or their extinction, 
still it merits its lofty designation, tho Glorious Re- 
volution ; and for it, and the precious blessings which 
it secured to the empire at largo, our grateful thanks 
are due, under Providence, to the persecuted but un- 
conquerable Presbyterian Church of Shetland.” 

A considerable party, however, of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, and admirers of Presbyte- 
rianism, entertain serious and solid objections to the 
principles of the Revolution Settlement. This party, 
including tlia whole adherents of Reformed Pres- 
byterian principles, considers the establishment of 
presbytery at that time os having been gone about 
without a distinct recognition of the separate and 
independent functions of the churoh and state i* 
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speotively. The church did not present her cousti- 
tution to the civil power ; hut the civil power enacted 
it independently of her authority. The aettlement 
was purely civil and secular, no party bearing an 
ecclesiastical character having boon consulted in the 
matter Considerable discussion has been maintained 
on the fjui'Htiori, whether or uot the Act of Settle- 
ment recognises the Confession of Faith as pro* 
viously belonging to the church. The terms of the 
act are these: “Ijkeas they, hy these presents, 
ratify and establish the Confession of Faith now read 
irt their presence, and voted and approven by them 
ns the public and avowed Confession of this church.” 
Tile words of this clause arc, no doubt, somewhat 
ambiguous, and hence some maintain that we must 
understand them as denoting that the state voted 
and approved the Confession, because it was the 
public and avowed Confession of the church ; while 
others affirm, that we must understand them as de- 
claring it to be the public and avowed Confession of 
the church, because it was voted and approven hy the 
state. The latter is the view entertained by the 
Reformed Presbyterians, and hence they denounce 
the Revolution Settlement as Erastian. And be- 
sides, they allege, it was not the Confession of 
Faith in its entire form, but simply the doctrinal 
articles which were sanctioned by the Act of Set- 
tlement to the exclusion of the Scripture proofs 
which form an integral part of the document, and, 
therefore, ought not to have been omitted. An- 
other objection offered to the Revolution Settle- 
ment is, that it sanctions the interference of the state 
with the discipline of tho church and the consti- 
tution of her judicatories. Thus the Act 1690 
declares, “That, the church government shall he 
established in the bauds of, and exercised by, those 
Presbyterian ministers who wero onted for non-con- 
formity to Prelacy since tho first of January 1661, 
and such ministers and elders only ns they have ad- 
mitted or received.” And still further, the disci- 
pline of the chureh was interfered with and controlled 
by the state by making it an essential principle of 
the Revolution Settlement, tlmt all actual incumbents, 
who held charges under Episcopacy, should be allow- 
ed to retain their livings simply on taking the oaths 
to the government of King William. There ap- 
pears, also, to be an evident infringement on the in- 
dependence of the olinrch, in tliat part of the Act 
| 1690, in which the king claims the power, when pre- 
sent. in perspn, or by his commissioners, of appoint- 
ing the time and the place of the next meeting of 
Assembly ; and in the exercise of the authority thus 
I vested in him, he summoned in the Act of Set- 
tlement the first Assembly of the Revolution church. 
Rut one of the most objectionable features of the 
Revolution Settlement, in the eyes of Reformed 
Presbyterians, is the nou-recognition of the Cove- 
nants. 

REX SACRORUM (Lot. king of sacred thing*), 
a priest among the ancient Romans to whom the 


priestly power was assigned after it had been sur 
rendered by the kings. The first who held this 
office was appointed at the command of the eontuls 
by the college of pontiffs, and inaugurated by the 
augurs. In the last period of the republic the office 
was discontinued, but it appears to have been re- 
vived during the empire, and was not abolished until 
the time of Theodosius the Younger. The Rex ! 
Sacrorum was regarded as superior in rank to all the 
other priests, and even to the Pantifex Maximus 
himself. He held office for life, and was exempt from 
all civil and military duties. It belonged to him to j 
perform the jmblica sacra, which liad been wont to be j 
discharged by the king, and it belonged to bis wife, who 
was called Regina Sacrorum , queen of sacred things, 
to perform the priestly functions, which bad been 
discharged by the king. The Rex Sacrorum was 
bound to ofTer a sacrifice in the oomitia on the occa- 
sion of a Reoifugjvm (which see). When prodi- 
gies occurred he was expected to propitiate the gods. 

It was his duty also to announce to the poople the 
festivals for the month. 

RTIAPAMANTHUS, a son of Zeus and Ettropa, 
a judge in the infernal regions according to the my- 
thology of the ancient Greeks. 

RIIEA, according to Hesiod a goddess of the 
earth, and a daughter of Uranus and Oe. In Phry- 
gia she was identified with Cybde, The earliest 
scat of the worship of this goddess was Crete ; she 
had a temple also at Athens, and in different, parts 
of Greece. She was chiefly worshipped at Possums 
in Galatia, where her sacred image is said to have 
fallen from heaven. Rhea, indeed, was the great 
goddess of the Eastern world. She was worshipped 
also in Rome, and had a temple on the Palatine-hill. 
Among animals, the lion, and among trees, the oak, 
was sacred to Rhea. 

KHEINSRERGERS. See Collegiants. 

RIIEMISH TESTAMENT, a Romish version ot 
the New Testament, which was printed at Rheims in 
France ii. 1582, accompanied with copious notes by 
Romish authors. This version, like the Douay Old j 
Testament, with which it is generally bound up, was 
translated frdm the Vulgate. 8ee Douay Bible. 

RIGORISTS, a term of reproach sometimes ap- 
plied to the Jansknists (which see), because of the 
supposed scrupulous preciseness of their principles 
and conduct. n 

RIG-VE'DA, one of the most venerated of the 
Vedas or Sacred Books of the Hindus. It contains 
no fewer than 1,017 canticles and prayers called 
mantras Nearly one half of them are addressed 
either to Indra , the god of light, Agm y the god of 
fire, or < Punmo, 0 the god of water, which, as some 
think, form a trinity or triad of the Vaidic period. 
Tim hymns, composing an entire section of the Rig- 
Veda, are addressed to Soma, the milky-juice of the 
moon-plant. The whole of the four Vedas are writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, and are accounted the moat ancient 
as well as the most sacred of the Hindu writings 
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The grant mass of the people of India believe them 
to be as bid aa eternity, and to have come direct 
from the mouth of the Creator himself. The age usu- 
ally attributed to the Rig-Veda is B. c. 1200 or 1400. 
Koine peculiarities of this ancient book are thus 
; noticed by Professor H. H. Wilson : “ The divinities 
worshipped in the Rig -Veda are not unknown to 
later systems, hut they there perform very subordi- 
nate parts, whilst those deities, who are the great 
gods — the Dii nwjore * — of the subsequent period, are 
•either wholly unnamed in the Vdda, or are noticed 
in an inferior aud different capacity. The names of 
Siva, of Mahdddva, of Durgd, of Kdtf, of lttma, of 
Krishna, never occur, as far as we are yet aware : 
we have a Hudra, who, in aftertimes, is identified 
with Siva, hut who, even in the Purdues, is of very 
doubtful origin And identification ; whilst in the VtSda 
lie is described as the father of tho winds, and is evi- 
dently a form of either Agui or Indra. The epithet 
Kapardin, which is applied to him, appears, indeed, 
to have some relation to a characteristic attribute of 
Siva, — the wearing of his hair in a peculiar braid ; 
but the term has probably in the V&Ia a different 
signification ... at any rate, no other epithet 
applicable to Siva occurs, and there is not the slight- 
est allusion to the form in which, for the last ten cen- 
turies at least, he seems to have been almost exclu- 
sively worshipped in India, — that of the Linga or 
Phallus. Neither is there the slightest hint of an- 
other important feature of later Hinduism, the Tri- 
mdrtti, or Tri-une combination of ltrahmd, Vishnu, 
and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable Om, al- 
though, according to high authority on the religious 
of antiquity [via. Crmstr'*), tho Trinuirtfi was the 
first clement in the faith of the Hindus, and the sec- 
ond wn*i the Lingam.’ 1 In the Kig-Veda, also, wo 
miss all allusion to the doctrines of caste, of trans- 
migration, and of incarnation — doctrines which, at an 
after period, came to occupy a conspicuous place in 
the religious system of the Hindus. 

KIM MON, a god of the ancient Syrian*, worship- 
ped at Damascus, where he had a temple. This idol 
is referred to in 2 Kings v. 18. He is supposed by 
some to be identical with Baal, ou the Kun ; but 
| Grotiua regards him as the planet Saturn. 

KINGS, ornaments composed of different metals, 
such as gold, silver, and even iron, which have been 
in use from the most remote antiquity. These have 
always formed essential articles of female costume in 
Eastern countries. Kings were worn on the first, 
third, and fourth fingers, and the corresponding toes. 
They were worn also in the lobe of the ears, or some- 
times attached to them by a silken chain, which lets 
them rest on tlte left shoulder. They were engraven 
with images of serpents, and serfed, as tlfey do still, 
rather for amulets and charms than ornaments. 
Oriental ladies have also large rings passing through 
the septum of the nose, and nearly touching the 
apper Up. Anklets, or rings of gold or silver, tin or 
900, are mdvaraally worn by Eastern women round 


thett legs. Young ladies iu Persia, Arabia, and 
Egypt wear rings about their ankles, to which are 
attached a number of little bells, so that every sue* 
cessive step keeps them ringing; and as the wearers 
pride themselves in this article of dress, they gen- 
erally walk at a rapid pace for the purpose of in- 
creasing the noise. It is to this custom, probably, 
that the prophet Isaiah alludes, when he speaks of 
the tinkling ornaments about the fret of Hebrew 
women. u A common ornament in use among men 
of rank,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ is a ring upon one of 
the lingers of their right hand, of tho prevalence of 
which, in the days of our Lord, wo find traces in the 
generous welcome gium to the returning prodigal ; 
and, in the reproof addressed hy the apostle James 
to some meniliers of the primitive church for their 
uidiecoming and unchristian neglect of tho poor, 
while they paid ready deference to those with gold 
rings. When the seal upon the right, breast is not 
worn, the impressions usually engraven upon it 
are made upon a jewel in tho ring, to which prac- 
tice, a very striking reference is made by Jeremiah ; 

1 As I live, saith tho Lord, though Coniah the son of 
Jehoiakim king Judah were the signet upon my 
right hand, yet would T pluck thee hence and also 
hy Ifaggai, ‘ In that day, saith the l<ord of hosts, 
will I take thee, 0 Ze.ruhliabcl, my servant, the son 
of Shealtiel, snith tho Lord ; and I will make thee as 
A signet : for 1 have chosen thee.’” 

Kings have in all ages txicn used in connection 
with marriage. Pliny mentions an iron ring as worn 
by a person betrothed. In the ancient Greek Church 
a special ceremony was observed in presenting the 
ring. With a golden ring the priest makes a sign ot 
the cross upon tho head of the bridegroom, and then 
places it upon a finger of his right hand, thrice re 
peering these words: “This servant of the Lord 
espouses this handmaid of the Lord, in the name of 
the Father, aud of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoaf, 
both now and for ever, world without end, Amen.’ 

In like manner, and with the same form of words, he 
presents the bride a silver ring. The groomsman 
then changes the rings, while the priest, in a long 
prayer, sets forth the import of the rings ; after 
which the whole is closed with a prescribed form of 
prayer. The use of the ring, both in betrothal and 
marriage, is very ancient. It is mentioned both hy 
Tertuliian and Clement of Alexandria ; the latter o! 
whom says , 4i It was given her not ns an ornament, 
but aa a seal, to signify the woman's duty in pre- 
serving the goods of her husband, because the care 
of the house belongs to her.” Isodorus Hjspalensi* 
says, M that it was presented by the husband either 
as a pledge of mutual affection, or rather as a token 
of the union of their hearts in love.” The ceremony 
is still observed in almost all countries, both Popish 
and Protestant, of placing a ring on the finger of the j. 
woman as a part of the marriage rite, in which case j 
it is regarded as a token and pledge of the vow and ; 
covenant made by the jHurties* 
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One indispensable part of the dress of a high func- 
tionary In the East, wm, in ancient times, as appears 
from the histories of Joseph and Daniel, cm immense 
gold ring on the hand or wrist, with a signet or seal 
on it, containing the royal initials and arms. Such 
was the ring which Pharaoh gave to Joseph. The 
conveyance of the signet-ring was a token of investi- 
ture with civil office. A ring was also worn by a 
bishop in the anoient Christian Church as an em- 
blem of office, denoting his espousals to the church, 
And honce it was called the ring of his espousals. 
It was given to bishops on thoir consecration, with 
these words : “ Receive the ring of distinction and 
honour, tlio pledge of fidelity, that you may seal 
what is to he sealed, and open what is to be opened ; 
that you may bind what is to he bound, and loosen 
what is to be loosened/ 1 This ring, which formed a 
part of the insignia of office, was worn on different fin- 
gers, most frequently on the middlu finger of the right, 
hand. Investiture with the ring and staff was always 
claimed by the church, but often contested by tho 
emperors. See Investiture. 

RISHIS, seven primeval personages in Hindu my- 
thology, bom of Brahma’s mind, and presiding, under 
different forms, over each Manwantaua (which 
see). 

RITES. See Ceremonies. 

RITUAL, a book of religious rites or formularies 
of divine service. 

RIVER BRETHREN, a denomination of Baptists 
which arose in the United States of North America 
during the revolutionary war. They recognize three 
orders of clergy, bishops, elders, and deacons. Their 
churoh ordinances are baptism, feet-washing, the 
Lord's Supper, and the communion or love-feast. 
They reject infant-baptism, and in baptizing they use 
trine immersion. They are opposed to war iu any 
circumstances, and cannot therefore serve in the ar- 
my. Their ministers are not educated for the office. 

ROCHET, a linen garment worn by bishops. Tt 
was a usual portion of their dress in the Middle Ages, 
but does not seem to have been of greater antiquity 
than the thirteenth century. Tho sleeves of the 
rochet were narrower than those of the surplice. 

RODS. Both in sacred and profane history we 
find frequent mention of the use of rods. Thus 
Moses is said to carry a rod by means of which he 
was enabled, through Divine power, to perform mira- 
cles. The Egyptian magicians also had their divin- 
ing rods. There are various Rabbinical traditions 
in reference to. this rod. Thus Rabbi Levi says, 
“ The rod of Moses was created on the evening of 
the Sabbath, and delivered to Adam in Paradise. 
Adam delivered it to Enoch, Enoch to Noah, Noah 
to Shem, Shem to Abraham, Abraham to Isaac, 
Isaac to Jacob ; and Jacob, going down into Egypt, 
delivered it to his son Joseph. When Joseph was 
dead, and his house was plundered, it was deposited 
in the palace of Pharaoh. Now there was one of the 
Egyptian magicians, named Pharaolfc, who saw tliia 


rod, and the characters engraven upon it: he coveted 
it in his heart, and took it, and brought, and planted 
it in the garden of the house of Jethro: and he taw 
the rod, and no man could approach to it any more. 
But when Moses came to Jethro's house, he entered 
into his garden, saw the rod, read the characters that 
were engraven upon it, and put forth his hand and 
took it. 11 Some Rabbles allege that the virtues ot 
the rod of Moses were owing to the ineffable name 
Jehovah which was written upon it. In allusion to 
the rod of Moses, when thrown upon the ground, be- 
coming a serpent, it is supposed that the fabulous 
story was devised, by the ancient heathens, of tlis 
Cfulucmty or rod of Mercury, being twisted abou* 
wit 1 1 serpents. 

Another remarkable rod mentioned in Scripture, 
is that of AAroti, the high-priest of the Jews, which 
miraculously blossomed, and budded, and yielded 
almonds, thus showing the divine authority of tlie 
priesthood ah vested in the tribe of Levi, and in the 
family of Aaron. In commemoration of the miracle 
Qod commanded Moses to lay up tho rod of Aaron 
within the tabonmcle, retaining its leaves and blos- 
soms, as some have supposed, os long as it remained 
in the sacred place. From this event the anciem 
heathens are said to have derived the fabulous repre 
sentation of the Thyrsus, or rod of Bacchus, twined 
with ivy. 

In the Bpurious Gospel of tho Nativity of the 
Holy Virgin, a story is related which accounts foi 
tlie custom of painting Joseph, tho reputed father of 
Jesus, with a rod in his hand. The story runs as 
follows : When Mary had reached the age of woman- 
hood she refused to be married, because she had 
taken a vow of virginity. Finding that she adhered 
to this resolution, the Jewish high-priest consulted 
the Lord, who answered, that aU the unmarried men 
of the house of David must present themselves be- 
fore the altar with rods in their hands, and that he 
upon whose rod the Spirit of God should rest in the 
form of a dove should be the spouse of Mary. 
Among those who presented themselves in obedience 
to the Divine command was Joseph, who no sooner 
appeared with his rod than a dove came and rested 
upon it ; and thus he was pointed out as the husband 
of Mary. 

A rod has been in all ages used as an emblem ot 
office. Before the Roman magistrates were carried 
the fasces, or a bundle of rods. The Salii, or priests 
of Mars, also bore a rod in their right hand, with 
which they were accustomed to beat the sacred 
shields as they carried them in procession. A rod 
was frequently employed for purposes of divination, 
as in the case of Circe and of Minerva. In the an- 
cient OhriAian Chtfrch, a rod or staff was carried by 
a bishop as an emblem of' pastoral authority, while 
the C&OSIR& (which see) waa borne by an arch- 
bishop. 

ROGATION DAYS (from Lat. Bogn t I beseech), 
a name given to the three days immediately before 
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ROGATION SUNDAY— ROME (Carmen or). 

| the festival of Ascension. They were first instituted of Trent,” The "sacred canons,” here referred to, 
as fast day* by Mamertua. bishop of Vienna, in the are the entire canon law; and the “ oecumenical coun- 
fifth oentury, and are observed by the Chureh of oils,” which Romanists regard as infallible, are eight* 

| Rome. They were called Rogation Days from the een in number, though they differ among themselves 
Rogations or litanies chanted in the processions on as to the precise councils which are entitled to this 
these days. In the Church of England they are character. The French divines, in general, hold that 
kept as private fasts, abstinence being commanded, the councils of Pisa, Constance, and liasle were cecu- 
and eitraordinary acts and exercises of devotion. menical, while the Italians deny this, and allege in- 
ROGATION SUNDAY, the Sunday immediately stead, that the councils of Lyons, Florence, and the 
preceding the Rogation Days (which sec). fifth Lateral), were oecumenical. This point, on 

• ROGATION WEEK, the next week but one l*c- which the GaUicau and Italian churches are com* 
fore Whitsunday, and so called because certain lit- pletely divided, has never been authoritatively do- 
stiles to saints are then used. cided by the Pope. 

ROGUS. See Pyra. The second of the Standard!*, to which we have 

ROMA, a goddess worshipped among the ancient referred as binding on the entire hierarchy of the 
Romans as a personification of the city of Rome. Romish Church, is the oath of allegiance to the 
Temples were erected in her honour not only at Pojw, which is imposed not only on archbishops and 
Rome, but in other parts of the country ; and this bishops, but on all who receive any dignity from the 
worship was paid to the genius of die city from the Romish sec. This oath, in its original form, was 
time of the Emperor Augustus. funt imposed by Gregory VII. in the eleventh ecu* 

ROME (CnuKCH of). In the article Pupary we fury, but it has since been much enlarged, 
have already treated of the pApal system in its poll- The Catechism of the council of Trent, though not 
deal constitution and position, and, accordingly, it formally sworn to by Romish priests in their ordina- 
will be our object at present to restrict ourselves ex- lion vow, is generally classed among the standards 
elusively to a view of the Roman Catholic Church of the church, and admitted to bo an authoritative 
as an ecclesiastical community. The articles of faith exposition of her doctrines. This work, which was 
of the Church of Rome are to be found in its acere- published in lfifiti by Pope Pius V., is not written hi 
dited Creeds, Catechisms, Formularies and Decrees, the usual form of question and answer, but ennti* 
which chiefly consist of the Creed and Oath of nuously os a regular system of instruction in doc- 
Pope Pius IV. ; the Episcopal oath of feudal al- trinal theology. In addition to these doctrinal 
legiance to the Pope ; the Catechism of the council standards, the decrees of councils, and the bulls ol 
of Trent ; the decrees of councils, particularly those her Popes, are binding on the whole body of the Ro- 
of the council of Trent, whose decisions respecting mish Chureh. 

doctrines, morals, and discipline are held sacred by The authorized standards used in the public And 
every Roman CAtholic in every country; papAl bulls private worship of the Chureh of Rome, Are the Bre- 
and breves; liturgical books, such as the Breviary, viary, which contains the daily service; the Missal, 
the Missal, the Pontificals, Rituals, and devotional which contains the service connected with the ad- 
books. The first mentioned of the Standards, the ministration of the euchurist ; the Pontifical and the 
Creed of Pius IV., is universally regarded by Ro~ Ritual, both Iwjoks full of important matter, chiefly 
nianiets as containing an accurate summary of their in reference to the forms which are to he observed in 

! faith. 41 Non-Catholics,” says Charles Bfc tier, “ on various religious ceremonies; and, finally, various 
their admission into the Catholic Churcn, publicly devotional books which are tacitly or openly appro v- 
repeat and testify their assent to it without rcstric- ed, such as the “office of the sacred heart of Jesus 
tion or qualification.” It is binding also upon all And Mary;” 44 the Garden of theBoui;” 44 the little 
clergymen, doctors, teachers, heads of universities, ami office of the Immaculate Conception.” The Bcripture, 
of monastic institutions and military orders. Corn* in the I>atm Vulgate, is a part, according to the Ro- 
mencing with the Apostles* Creed it details some of mish Church, of the revealed will of God, and of its 
the leading doctrines of the Church of Rome, and authentic standards of faith. To the Scriptures, as re- 
concludes with an oath, in which the individual mak- oived by Protestants, they add the Apocryphal books, 
ing this profession of faith not only engages to 44 hold and receive them equally as canonical Bcripture*. 
and profess the same whole and entire, with God's And in addition to the Scriptures ctgjry Roman Ca* 
assistance, to the end of his life but also 44 to pro- tholic is bound to receive as an article of faith what- 
care, as for as lies in his power, that the same shall ever the church teaches now, or has taught in former 
he held, taught, and preached by all who are under him times* Hence the celebrated act of faith which we 
or intrusted to his care, in virtu# of his dflieft.” In quote from the Douay Catechism ; 44 0 great God I 
this creed, which is sworn to by every Romish priest T firmly believe all those sacred truths which thy 
at his ordination, he solemnly avows, that he 41 un- holy Catholic Church believes and teaches ; because 
liesitatmgly receives and professes all things delivered, thou, who art truth itself, hast revealed them, Amen. 11 
defined, and declared by the sacred canons and oecu- Having thus referred to the acknowledged stand* 
Mmoel councils, and especially by the holy council ards of tlie Church of Rome, we proceed vapidly t r 


HOME (Chuhgh op). 


sketch Home of her peculiar tenets, not those which 
she holds iu common with other churches, but those 
which are strictly limited to her own communion. 

At the foundation of the whole system of the Church 
If Home lies her doctrine as to the nature, interpreta- 
tion, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. When a 
Komanint speaks of Scripture he does not mean there- 
by the Old Testament in the original Hebrew, and 
the New Testament in theOriginal Greek, but the Vul- 
gate Latin edition, or the DouAy and Rhemish trans- 
lations, including also the Apocrypha. In regard to 
the interpretation of Scripture, the Church of Rome 
maintains that no man has a right to judge for him- 
self of the true meaning of the Bible. Thus the 
council of Trent expressly decided : “ In order to 
restrain petulant minds, the council further decrees, 
that in matters of faith and morals, and whatever 
relates to the maintenance of Christian doctrine, no 
one, confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to 
wrest the sacred Scriptures to ins own sense of them, 
contrary to that which hath been held, and still is 
held, by holy Mother Church, whose right it is to 
judge of the true meaning and interpretation of 
sacred writ, or contrary to the unanimous consent of 
the fathers, even though such interpretation should 
never be published. If any disobey, let them be de- 
nounced by the Ordinaries, and punished according 
to law." The fourth rule of the Index of Prohibited 
Books points out, with the utmost precision, the re- 
strictions which the Romish Church lays on the 
indiscriminate reading of the Scripturos. Thus it de- 
clares : “ Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience, 
that if the Holy Bible, translated into the vulgAr 
tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every one, the 
temerity of men will cause more evil than good to 
arise from it, it is, on this point, referred to the judg- 
ment of the bishops or inquisitors, who may, by the 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit the reading 
of the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by 
Catholic authors to those persons whoso faith and 
piety thoy apprehend will bo augmented, and not 
ir\jurod. by it ; and this permission they must, have 
in writing. But if any shall have the presumption 
to read or possess it without any such written per- 
mission, he shall not receive absolution until he have 
lirst delivered up such Bible to the Ordinary. Book- 
sellers, however, who shall soli, or otherwise dispose 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to any person not 
having aucli permission, shall forfeit the value of the 
hooks, to be applied by the bishop to some pious 
use ; and be ejected by the bishop to such other 
penalties as the bishop shall judge proper, according 
lo the quality of the offence. But regulars shall 
neither read nor purchase such Bibles without a 
special license from their superiors." 

^ v On the subject of Scripture then, there is a wide 
difference between the views of Romanists and those 
of Protestants. To the Protestant the only rule of 
faith and obedience is the Scripture as contained in 
the Old and New Testaments; but to the Romanist 


the Scripture is only a part of the role, which, in its 
entire form, he regards as including the Apocryphal 
books, the traditions, and the acts and decisions of 
the church. And in regard to the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, the Church of Rome claims to be its sole autho- 
ritative interpreter. Bishop Milner, indeed, alleges, 
in his ‘ End of Controversy,* that “ the whole busU 
ness of the Scriptures belongs to the church ; she has 
preserved them; she vouches for them; and she 
alone, by confronting the several passages with each 
other, and by the help of tradition, authoritatively 
explains them. Hence it is impossible," he adds, 
“ that tho real sense of Scripture should ever be 
against her and her doctrine." Carrying out* this 
view the same writer alleges, that the Bible derives 
its whole authority from the church, declaring in 
plain and explicit terms : “ The Christian doctrine 

f liscipliue might have beon propagated and pre- 
id by the unwritten word or tradition, joined 
the authority of the church, though the Scrip- 
had not been composed. 11 
(cording to the council of Trent, the Gospel, as 
preached by Christ and his apostles, was contain- 
ed in written bookB and in unwritten traditions. 
These two are regarded by RomanistB as of equal 
authority. Thus the council of Trent decreed: 
“They [traditions] have come down to us, either re- 
ceived by the apostles from the lips of Christ him- 
self, or transmitted by the hands of the same apos- 
tles, under the dictation of the Holy Spirit ; that 
these traditions relate both to faith and morals, have 
been preserved in the Catholic Church by continual 
succession, are to be received with equal piety and 
veneration (part piclatia affcciu ae-mqr entid) with 
Scripture ; and whosoever shall knowingly and de- 
liberately despise these traditions is accursed.** Some 
Roman Catholic divines are of opinion that tradition 
is inferior ; and others that it is superior, to the writ- 
ten word. The council of Trent, however, makes 
tradition equal to Scripture, though when the subject 
was under disenssion in the council, the opinions 
were various and contradictory. 

The Roman Church claims for herself the high and 
exclusive prerogative of infallibility in doctrine and 
morals. Thus, in the CAtechism of the council of 
Trent we are told : “ But as this one church, be- 
cause governed by the Holy Ghost, cannot err in 
faith and morals, it necessarily follows that all other 
societies arrogating to themselves the name of church, 
because guided by the spirit of darkness, jare sunk 
in the most pernicious errors, both doctrinal and 
moral." By olaiming this privilege, she declares 
that she cannot cease to be pure its her doctrine, nor 
can she fall into any destructive error. She asserts 
herselfto be the supreme judge in all religions dis- 
putes, and declares that "from her decision there is 
no appeal. Accordingly, she claims the right ; (1.) 
To determine what books are, and what are not 
canonical ; and to compel all Christians to receive 
or rqject them as she may determine. (2.) To im 
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put authority to the Word of God. (3.) To de- 
termine and publish that interpretation of the Bible 
which all mutt with implicit submission receive 
and obey* (4.) To declare what it necessary to 
salvation. And (6.) To decide all controversies re* 
effecting matter* of faith and practice. But while 
Romaniets assert their church to be infallible, 
there ie a variety of opinions among them as to the 
point where this infallibility exists. Some consi- 
der it as vested in the universal Church scatter- 
ed over the world ; some lodge it in the I’ope ; 
othen Sn a general council independent of the Pope ; 
while many assert that infallibility belongs to a gen- 
eral council with a Pop© at its head. ThAt system 
which places infallibility in the Pope singly, is called 
the Italian or Ultramontane system, and appears to 
have been embraced by the council of Florence, 
Lateran, and Trent. This view of the subject, lias 
been rejected by many Romish doctors, and even by 
many popes themselves. The Gal Mean Church has 
always refused to acknowledge the infallibility of his 
Holiness ; and in doing so they coincide in opinion 
with the councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle. 
The object of infallibility has been one topic of dis- 
putation among the partisans of the Italian school ; 
the greater number of them confining the Pope. 1 * 
infallibility to matters of faith, and admitting his 
liability to error in matters of fact, while a small 
party would make him infallible in points hot h of 
fitith and of fact. The Italian school, also, vary in 
opinion witli respect tothe form of infallibility. While 
this large and influential party admit the Pope’s lia- 
bility to err in his private or personal capacity, they 
maintain his infallibility in his official capacity. But 
a difference of opinion exists even here. Some re- 
present his Holiness as speaking with official autho- 
rity when he decides in council. Others regard 
those papal decisions alone as infallible which he 
delivers according to Scripture and tradition. And 
others still, limit hie infallible decisions tq those 
which he utters after mature and diligeat examina- 
tion. But the most common variety of opinion on 
this subject, is tliat which regards the Pope as infal- 
lible when, hi a public capacity, he UAche* Urn whole 
church concerning faith and morality. The advo- 
cates of this last form of infallibility again are divid- 
ed into several factions. Some allege that the 
Pontiff teaches the whole church when he enact* 
laws; others when he issues rescripts ; others when 
his bull has for some time been affixed to Peter’s 
door and the apostolic clumcery. While the Ultra- 
montane party contend earnestly for the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff; and the Cisalpine party con- 
tend as earnestly against k, a numerous jarty main- 
tain that the whole question of infallibility is one not 
of faith but of opinion. 

The writings of the ancient fathers form the stand- 
aid of Scrf ptare interpretation in the Church of 
Remit afl fa evident from the deed of Pope Pius IV., 
which affirms that * Scripture is to be interpreted ae- 


oording to the unanimous consent of the fathers.” Xu 
the council of Trent different opinions were enter 
tamed by the doctors concerning the authority of the 
fathers in Scripture interpretation ; but the decision 
of the majority was in favour of the unanimous con- 
sent of the fathers as necessary to the right inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that the unanimous consent of the fathers, on 
any theological point whatever, cannot be obtained. 
And, besides, their writings have not come down to 
ur in such a state of purity tutd integrity as to wan* 
runt our putting entire confidence in them as con- 
veying the real sentiments of their alleged authors. 
Many of the ancient fathers teach false doctrines, 
and even hercrics; they often contradict one another, 
and are in various respects defective. The truth is, 
that in matters of liiMory their statements may tfe 
received with respect, hut their doctrines and pre- 
cepts can only be received with caution, and tested 
by a reference to the Word of God. 

The Church of Home teaches that “ them are truly 
and properly seven sacraments of the new law, in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ, our Lord, and necessary for 
the salvation of mankind, though not all for ©vary 
one; to wit, baptism, confirmation, eucharist, pen- 
ance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, and 
that they confer grace ; and that of these, baptism, 
confirmation, and orders, cannot be reiterated without 
sacrilege. 1 ’ Besides the ordinary ministers, who, by 
common law and received usage, administer the 
sacraments, Romanists hold that there are also ex- 
traordinary administrators, who, by concession in 
cases of necessity, may dispense those ordinances. 
In the absence of the priest,' a layman, or even a wo- 
man, may baptise, provided he or she intends to do 
what the church doc*. Marriage, also, undue pecu- 
liar circumstances, may In* performed hy lay persons. 
It has been a point disputed among Romish divines, 
whether angels as well as men may not administer 
sacraments. Aquinas hold* the affirmative on this 
point ; and Ileus, after quoting him with approba- 
tion, says, 11 We read in certain histories of saints, 
that they received the sacrament of the eucharist 
from ati angel. The same could he done by a de- 
parted soul.” Heretics or schismatics may lawfully 
baptise according to theologians of the Church of 
Home, and the infidelity or wickedness of the ad- 
ministrator is no barrier in the way of valid adminis- 
tration. The Catechism of the council of Trent says 
on this point, “ Representing, as he does, in the dt# 
ci large of his sacred functions, not bis own, Imt the 
person of Christ, the minister of the sacraments, be 
he good or bad, validly consecrates and confers the 
sacraments ; provided he make nse of the matter 
and form instituted by Christ, and always observed 
hi the Catholic Church, and intends to do what the 
church doea in their administration/* Whatever 
may tie the character of til© fphtister, it is enough, fin 
order to secure the vattfaty of a Romish inmmeat, 
tliat he lias the intention to 4* whafrtb* church does 
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Roman Catholic divines maintain that the general 
or primary effect of all the sacraments is to produce 
sanctifying grace ; but, in addition, each sacrament 
confers grace peculiar to itself. Some allege that 
the sacraments confer grace ex opere ojterantiny that 
is, from the merit of the operator, whether minister 
or receiver; others ex opere operato , that is, from the 
power and influence of the work or sacramental ac- 
tion. The latter is the view maintained by the 
council of Trent, both in their decrees and in their 
Catechism. A question relating to this subject 
divided the doctors of the Church of Rome in the 
Middle Ages into two great sects, the Thomist* and 
the Scotists, the former asserting that grace was con- 
ferred physically by the sacraments ; the latter main- 
taining that they produced this effect morally. 

In addition to the general or primary effect of the 
sacraments there is also alleged, in Romish theology, 
to be a particular or secondary effect, which they 
usually term character, which is defined to be “a 
spiritual, indelible sign impressed on the soul on the 
reception of an initerable sacrament, signifying a cer- 
tain spiritual power acquirod by that sacrament.” 
The only three sacraments which are held to convey 
(his mysterious effect, are baptism, confirmation, and 
orders, which, therefore, do not admit of reiteration. 
A variety of opinion exists among Romish divines as 
to the nature of this character, mark, or sign ; but 
the council of Trent has givon an authoritative ex- 
planation of it os 14 a spiritual indelible sign impress- 
ed on the mind.” The Thomists maintained that it 
has its seat in the intellect, the Scotists in the will. 

To the socramont of baptism the Church of Rome 
attaches peculiar importance, as being “ the origin of 
spiritual life, and the door of entrance into the j 
church, and by which the right is acquired of par- 
taking of the other sacraments.” A number of cer- 
emonies have - been introduced into this ordinance, 
which, though not absolutely necessary, they regard 
as of great importance, and challenging deep vener- 
ation. 

Various rites and ceremonies are performed before 
coming to the baptismal font. Thus “ (1.) The pre- 
paration of blessed water.— This is blessed on the 
eve of Easter and of Pentecost, except in cases of 
necessity, 4 In blessing these waters a lighted torch 
is put into the font, to repreBont the fire of divine 
love which is communicated to the soul by baptism, 
and the light of good example, which all who are 
baptised ought to give ; and holy oil and chrism are 
mixed with the 'water, to represent the spiritual union 
of the soul with God, by the grace received in bap- 
tism.’ The reason of this is, because the baptism of 
Christ Is 1 with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 1 
(Matt. iii. 11). 

44 (2.) Presentation of the candidate at the church 
door.—* The person to be baptised is brought or con- 
ducted to the door oftbe church, and is forbidden to 
enter, as unworthy to be admitted into the house of 
God, until he has cast off the yoke of the most de- 


grading servitude of Satan, devoted himself wire 
aervedly to Christ, and pledged his fidelity to the 
just sovereignty of the Lord Jesus.’ 

“ (3.) Catechetical instructions. — The prim then 
asks what he demands of the church; and having 
received the answer, he first instructs him catecheti- 
cally in the doctrines of the Christian faith, of which 
a profession is to be made in baptism. 

41 (4.) The exorcism. — This consists of words of 
sacred and religious import, and of prayers; the de- 
sign of which is to expel the devil, and weaken and 
crush his power. The priest breathes upon him, and 
says, Depart from me, thou unclean spirit, and give 
place to the Holy Ghost the Comforter. Many signs 
of the cross are made during this ceremony. To the 
exorcism are added several other ceremonies. 

44 (5.) Salt . — The priest puts a little blessed salt in- 
to the person’s mouth, saying, Receive the salt of 
wisdom ; may it be unto thee a propitiation unto life 
everlasting ! This is designed to import, that by the 
doctrines of faith and by the gift of grace, he shall 
be delivered from the corruption of Bin, shall expe- 
rience a relish for good works, and shall be nurtured 
with the food of divine wisdom. 

14 (6.) The sign of the cross. — His forehead, eyes, 
breASt, shoulders, and ears are signed with the sign 
of the cross. 

41 (7.) The spittle. — The priest recites another ex- 
orcism, touching with a little spittle the ears and 
nostrils of the person to be baptised, and saying, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be thou opened into an odour of 
sweetness ; but be thou put to flight, 0 devil, far tbs 
judgment of God will be at hand.” 

Othor ceremonies accompany baptism ; as 44 (1.) 
The renunciation. — When the person to be baptized 
approaches the baptismal font, in three summary ob- 
ligations he is expected to renounce Satan, his works, 
and pomps, in answer to the following interroga- 
tions : * Hast thou renounced Satan?— and all his 
works I — and all his pomps ?’ to each of which he or 
his sponsor replies in the affirmative. 

44 (2.) The oil of catechumens. — He is next anoint- 
ed with holy oil on the breast and between the 
shoulders by the priest, who makes the sign of the 
cross, saying, I anoint thee with the oil of salvation, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, that thou may&t have Ufa 
everlasting. 

44 (3.) The profession of faith.— The priest then in* 
terrogates him on the several articles of the creed; 
and on receiving a satisfactory answer, he is bap* 
tised.” 

There are also several ceremonies which fallow 
the administration of baptism. Thus 41 (1.) The oil of | 
chrism.— The priest anoints with chrism the crown j 
of his Ke&4 thus gfving 1pm to understand, that from 
the moment of his baptism he is united as a member 
to Christ, his Head, and ingrafted on his body; and 
that he is therefore called a Christian from Christ, 
as Christ is so called from chrism. It Is also said, 
that this anointing Is ‘in imitation of the anointing 
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g? <ltags and priests by Qotf* command fat the old 
Wj iirStifitita tat soyti priesthood to whloh vra 
hrnmmg to the words of 
ftt* Ami, * Ye m Am feneration, a royal priest* 
!»< 4c. 

41 (2.) The white gartuent.--*-The priest puts a white 
garment on the person baptised, saying, < Receive 
this garment, which mayest thou cany unstained be- 
fore the judgment-seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that thou mayeat have eternal life. Amen.* In- 
stead of a white garment, infants receive a white 
kerchief, accompanied with the same woids. * Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the holy fathers, this eym* 
bol signifies the glory of the resurrection to which we 
ere bom by baptism, the brightness and beauty with 
which the sod, when purified from the stains of sin, 
Is invested, and the innocence and integrity which 
the person who has received baptism should preserve 
through life.’ 

“ (3 ) The burning light ; which is then put into 
his hand, as an emblem of the light of a good exam I 
pie, 4 to signify that frith received in baptism, and 
ittfiamed by charity, is to be fed and augmented by 
the exercise of good works/ 

44 (4.) The name.—' This is taken from the cata- 
logue of saints, that this similarity might stimulate 
to the imitation of the virtues, and to the attainment 
of the holiness, of the individual whose name he 
beta/* 

All the rites and ceremonies prescribed by the 
Romish ritual to be performed before, at, and after 
baptism, arc strictly eqjoined upon every priest on 
pain of mortal sin, unless great necessity interferes* 
Tim Council of Trent plainly teaches, that this ordi- 
nance is indispensably necessary to salvation; so 
that all children, whether of Jews, heretics, Pagans, I 
or any other who die unbaptfred, are excluded from 1 
heaven, and adults cannot be saved without baptism 
either In desire or in fret. The great benefit be- 
haved to arise from the ordinance is, that “ the 
tall of original tin Is remitted by the graea 6( our 


two ways>, however, in which, as Romish divines 
' teach as, a man may be justified and gaved without 
aetta/Mtifting the sacrament of baptism. -The 
tat ft, tat of an tofidti, who may become acquaint- 
ed *fth Christianity and embrace it, and yet be in 
eheumstaaoes which preclude opportunity of bap* 
ttta The second is tat of a person suffering roar- 

r m for the frith of Christ before he had been 
to motive baptism. The latter is alleged to 
have been baptised in his own Mood; the former 
to have been baptised in desire. 

Tim saeaJMat of co*ta*tai is ragtag 

sorted kv the Boaidi Chutish, befog, ft lAIr sriew, 
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the 9My Spirit fogtasa to tbe baptised, constantly 
fh&frtrep i4jfi» tatai tafrfth of Christ.” Tho 
atata^atafrtata is (tam^acompouad aab- 
tata made of til Motives and M*km*eta after- 


wards consecrated by* 1 Wtap This ofotmout h 
pat on the forehead of ta person In form of the 
sign of the ores*, when the tintiating Ushop tepee** 
ihe following form: <* I dga thee with the sign of 
the cross, and I confirm thee with the ohrism of sal* 
vation, in the name of the Father, and of the Bon* 
and of the Holy Ghost,” Prayer and imposition of 
hands accompany the form. Confirmation may be 
Administered to all as soon as they have been hep* 
tised , but uutil children shall have reached the UeS 
of reason, its administration is inexpedient, M If not 
postponed to the age of twelve,” says the Catechism 
of the council of Trent, 44 it should be deferred uft» 
til at least the age of seven.” Immediately after 
the bishop has performed tho ceremony of confirma- 
tion, he indicts a gentle blow on the cheek of the 
person confirmed, and gives him the kiss of peace* 
This sacrament is administered at Pentecost, because 
at that festival the apostles were favoured with the 
special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. The person 
confirmed has one codfathei if a boy ; and one god* 
mother if a girl, of whom the same things am re* 
qtared as of thoie in baptism. The name of the 
person is sometimes changed, and a new one added 
ftim the calendar of saints. 

*tlOue of the most peculiar and characteristic doc- 
trines of tho Church of Rome is that of transubstan- 
tiation. This, indeed, Is the great cvnttal peculiarity 
of the whole Romish system. It is thus described 
by the council of Trout: “Whosoever shall deny 
that, in the most holy sacrament of tho euchaiist, 
there are truly, really, and substantially contained 
the body and the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
together with his soul and divinity, and, conse* 
quently, Christ entire , but shall affirm that he is 
present theiein only in a sign and figure, or by 
hli power, — let him be accursed.” 44 Whosoever shall 
affirm that, in the most holy sacrament of the 
eaeliariit, there remains the substance of breed 
and wine, together with the body and blood of our 
Lin'd Jesus Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and peculiar conversion of the whole substatiet 
of the bread into his body, and of the whole sub* 
stance of tlie wine into his blood, the species on* 
ly of bread and wine remaining, which conversion 
the Catholic Church most fitly terms * transubstaa* 
tiation/ — let him be accursed.” In the Romish 
Catechism we are expressly told, 44 In tbe eucharist* 
that which before consecration was bread and wine, 
becomes after consecration really and substantially 
the body and blood of our Lord.” And again, “The 
pastor wQl also inform the faithful that Christ whole 
and entire Is contained not only under either op#* 4 
cfos , but also in each particle of either specie*/ 1 
From such statements it is plain, that, in tbe view 
of Romanists, after the words of consecration have 
been uttered by the priest, there is in the piece Ur 
the substance of the bread foil ttaMfeft wAttrtotill 
of the body of Christy 
together with hie ta 
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consecrated host becomes an object of adoration. 
The chief argument of the Roman Catholics for trail* 
substantiation is drawn from the words of our Loid, | 
« This is my body"— an expression winch they main* 
tain must lx* understood plainly and literally what- 
ever our Hf'iiiM'H or teason may suggest to the con* 
trary Protestants, on the other hand, contend tliat 
our Saviour speaks figuratively, and moans to de* 
clare that the bread and wine are symbols and em- 
blems of Christ's broken body and shed blood. Thus 
both Romanists and Protestants alike believe in the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament ; the former, 
however, believe it to be a corporeal, the latter a 
spiritual presence. 

Intimately connected with the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ia the celebration of the mass, in which the 
Romish Church represents the whole Christ as offered 
up to God m a propitiatory sacrifice, both for the 
living and the dead. Christ himself is alleged to 
have said the first mass, and oidained that his apos- 
tles and their successors should do the like. Hence 
he said, “ I)o this in remembrance of me." The 
bread used at mass is unleavened in the Latin and 
leavened in the Greek Church. In the former it is 
made thin and circular, and bears upon it either the 
figure of CluiHt, or the initials 1. IX S , and is com- 
monly called the wafer. There are always lighted 
candles upon the Altai during mass, and the whole 
service is conducted m the Uitiu tongue. (Bee 
Mass). 

The dot trine of transubstantiation is alleged to 
warrant the piactice obxuncd m the Romish Church, 
of permitting to the laity communion only iu one 
kind. It lasing maintained that Christ, whole and 
entire, soul, body, and divinity, is contained iu either 
species, and in the smallest paihcle of each, the in- 
ference is naturally drawn, tlutt whether the commu- 
nicant eiyoys the bread or the wine, he ertfoys the 
full benefit of the saciament. Hence it is the uni- 
form practice of the Church of Rome to deny the 
cup to the laity— a practice which was introduced 
so late as the year 1415, by the council of Con- 
stance, and confirmed by the council of Basil in 
1437. Afterwards the council of Trent decreed 
in its favour, and the Catechism of the council 
thus defends it: 41 The church, no doubt, was in- 
fluenced by numerous and cogent reasons, not only 
to approve, but confirm, by solemn decree, the gen- 
eral practice of communicating under one species. 
In the first place, the greatest caution was necessary 
to avoid aocidgnt or indignity, which must become 
almost inevitable if the chalice were administered in 
a crowded assemblage. In the next place, the holy 
euoharist should be at all times in readiness for the 
sick; and if the species of wine remained long tm- 
consumed, it were to be apprehended that it might 
become vapid. Besides, there are many who cannot 
bear the test* *&f*cU, of wine ; lest, therefore, what 
h Intended Of the soul should prove 

oui to body, the church, in her 


wisdom, has sanctioned Re admimstrstk Holder the 
species of bread alone. We may also observe, that 
in many place* wine te extremely scarce, nor out it 
be brought from distant countries without mooning 
very heavy expense, and encountering very tedious 
and difficult journeys. Finally: a circumstance 
which principally Influenced the church In establish- 
ing this practice, means were to be devised to crush 
the heresy which denied that Christ, whole and un- 
til e, is contained under either species, and asserted 
that the body ia contained under the species of bread 
without the blood, and the blood under the specie* 
of wine without the body. This object was attain* 
ed by communion under the species of bread alone, 
which places, as it were, sensibly before our eyes the 
truth of the Catholic fidth." (Bee Chawce.) 

Another doctrine, which necessarily rises out of 
transubstantiation, is that which asserts tliat the 
consecrated wafer in the sacrament ought to be wor- 
shipped. Tliis is plainly taught by the council of 
Trent, which decrees, “ If any one shall say that this 
holy sacrament should not be adored, nor solemnly 
earned about in procession, nor held up publicly to 
the people to adore it, or tliat its worshippers are 
idolaters ; let him be accursed." This worship they 
give the host, as the wafer is called, not only at the 
time of receiving it, but whenever it is carried about 
in the streets. Accordingly iu Roman Catholic 
countries, when the sound of a bell announce* the 
approach of a procession of priests carrying ihe boat, 
all persons fall "down on their knees to adore the 
consecrated wafer as being in very deed, in their be- 
lief, the Bon of God and Saviour of the world. This 
practice is of very recent origin, because k was not 
until A. d. 1215 that transubstantiation was declaied 
to be an article of faith by the council of Lateran 
under Pope Innocent III., and in the following year, 
Pope Ilonorius ordered that the priests, at a certain 
part of the service of the mass, should elevate the 
host, and cause the people to prostrate themselves 
in adoration before it. The Missal declares: 41 Having 
uttered tfie words of consecration, the priest, imme- 
diately falling on hie knees, adores the consecrated 
host : he risqg , shows it to the people, places it on 
the corporate, and again adores it," When the wine 
is consecrated, the priest, in like maaner v M ftflfeg t* 
his knees, adorn it, rises, shows it to the people, puts 
the cup in its pjpee, covers it over, and again rooms 
it." Both priest and people adore the host In the 
celebration of the euoharist, and at other times also , 
in the church whenever the samawnt is placed upon 
the alter with the candles burning, and the incense 
smoking before it, or hung up in its rich shrine and 
tdmtade»witiiaeanopy of stste over it The host 
it mare on Cbrynt CkMtk% 

when it is carried in aftlemn procession through the 
streets. It k also adored whenever it is carried 
along on its way to soma sick person. 

Penance, the term by which the “repentance"* 
Scripture is designated among Romanists, is tkmi 
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tmraig the Romish sacrament*. It ia intimately 
eon rented with the belief that the clergy are endowed 
with the power of retaining and remitting sins, not 
ministerially, but judicially ; not by praying to God 
on behalf of the penitent for forgiveness, but as a 
judge or governor, pronouncing him pardoned. There 
are four points included in or connected with the 
sacrament of penance; namely, absolution, coutri* 
tioit, confession, and satisfaction. The form of ab- 
solution used in the Church of Romo is pouched in 
these words .* “ 1 absolve thee from thy sins in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost/’ The second part of penance is confession, 
which, in the Romish system, denotes private con- 
fession to a priest, termed auricular confession, as 
being whispered in his oar. The council of La- 
teran decrees on this subject : “ That every man 
and wonlan, after they come to years of discretion, 
should privately confess their sins to their own 
priest, at least once a-year, and endeavour faithfully 
to perforin the penance enjoined on them ; and after 
this they should come to the sacrament at least at 
Faster, unless the priest, for some reasonable cause, | 
lodges it fit for them to abstain at that time. And 
whoever does not perform this is to be ex comm uni I 
cated from the church ; and if he die, he is uol to 
be allowed Christian burial.” When a penitent pre- 
sents himself at the confessional, he kneels down at 
the side of the priest, making the sign of the cross, 
and saying, “ In name of the Father, and of the 9on, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 1 ' He then solicits 
the priest’s blessing in these words : M Pray, Father, 
give me your blessing, for I have sinned/’ He next 
repeats die first part of the Confiteok (which see}, 
following it up by a minute confession of his own 
individual sins, after which he concludes the Con- 
fiteor. The priest now administers suitable instruc- 
tions and advice, and imposes the requisite penance, 
which the penitent is bound to perform in due time, 
and in a penitential spirit. 

In connection with the doctrine and practice of 
confession, it may be remarked, that Romanists have 
adopted a distinction, first broached by Thomas Aqui- 
nas, between mortal and venial sin. The former is 
explained to be “ that sin which of itself brings spirit- 
ual death to the soul, Inasmuch as of itself it deprives 
the soul of sanctifying grace and charity, in which 
the spiritual life of the soul consists." The latter, 
on the other hand, ia defined as being 14 tliat sin 
which does not bring spiritual death to the soul ; or 
that which does not turn away from its ultimate end ; 
or which is only slightly repugnant to the order of 
right reason.” The utmost secrecy is eryoioed by 
this church upon the priesthood in regard to all that 
is known from sacramental confnsion, t!A seal of 
confession being pronounced Inviolable, while against 
Its escrifegfetts infraction the church denounces her 
heaviest chastisements* Peter Dens, in his Theo- 
logy, expressly teaches that if a confessor is in- 
temgated concerning truth which he has known 


through sacramental confession alone, he ought to 
answer that lie docs not know it; and if necessary 
confirm the same by an oath. The apology for this 
startling injunction is drawn from Thomas Aquiuas, 
who says tliat the oonfessor, in such a case, does not 
know that truth as a man. but he knows it as God. 
Auricular confession is a practice of but recent ori- 
gin, not liaviug been known to exist until tha twelfth 
general council, which was the fourth Latexan, held 
in the year 1215 under Innocent III. 

In the cane of a Romanist burdened with a sense of 
sins committed after baptism, two courses are pointed 
out to him by his spiritual guides, either of whioli, 
if faithfully followed, will terminate in his almoin* 
tion ; First, There is the way of mUritim, wldch is 
described by Uotuish writer* iw “ a hearty sorrow for 
our sins, proceeding immediately from the love of God 
above all tilings, and joined with a firm purpose of 
amendment/' But the council of Trent lays down 
the doctrine that the most perfect contrition cannot 
avail for tho remission of »in» unless accompanied by 
“ the intention of the saci ament,” that is, by the de- 
sire and purpose of confessing to a priest, and ob- 
taining his absolution. But $tcmdly t There is the 
way of attrition, which described, in au * Abridg- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,' as “imperfect contri- 
tion arising from the consideration of the turpitude 
of sin or fear of punishment ; and if it contain a de- 
testation of sin aud hope of |>ardon, it is so far from 
being itself wicked, that though alone It justify not, 
yet it prepares for justification, anil disposes us, at 
least remotely, towards obtaining grace in the sacra- 
ment.” The council of Trent also declares, that 
44 attrition, with the sacrament of penance, will place 
a man in a state of salvation/’ The council of Ia- 
teran, which first established auricular confession, 
obliges all persons to repent once ay ear at least, arid 
go to confession ; the period specified for the dis- 
charge of this duty being the timq of Easter. It is 
a peculiar doctrine of the Church of Rome that, even 
after the eternal punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God, as far os 
the temporal punishment of sin is concerned, either 
by doing voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, 
by obtaining indulgences, or undergoing the penalty 
in purgatory. Thus Romanism asserts a distinction 
between the eternal and the temporal punishment 
due to sin, and maintains that the former may be 
remitted, wliile the other still remains to be endured, 
and can only be removed in the way of satisfaction 
to the justice of God, by the merit of good works, or 
by penal sufferings. In regard to good works, Ro- 
manists believe in works of supererogation, or works 
done beyond what God requires ; and assert that a 
person may not only do good works, but have In re 
serve a store of merit so as to have enough for him- 
self and ti> sfutt* for others ; and this supe rabunda nt 
merit, collected from all qusxfeni^Mtf fe every age, 
the Church of Rome profaiM hit up in « 

trewuiy, from which who have 
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little or none. Dens, In his 1 Theology,’ di vide* satis- 
factory works into three kinds, namely, prayer, fast- 
ing, and alms. This, however, scarcely exhausts the 
list, as it docs not include voluntary austerities, pil- 
grimages, whipping, bodily tortures, and others. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the Romish Church 
Is, that “ there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the mass.” Purgatory is defined by Dens to be u a 
pUce in which the souls of the pious dead, obnoxious 
to temporal punishment, suffer enough, or make 
satisfaction. 1 ’ This then is an intermediate or third 
place for departed spirits, distinct from heaven and 
licit ; situated, Dens alleges, under the earth, conti- 
guous to hell, and the scat of a purgatorial fire, in 
which, by the endurance of pain, venial sin is ex- 
piated in respect of its guilt. None who die in mor- 
tal sin which is unexpiated are believed to enter pur- 
gatory, but only those who have left in a state of 
grace, though subject to the punishment due to ve- 
nial sins, of which the eternal punishment has been 
remitted, and also to that which is due to mortal sins 
imperfectly expiated. The punishment of purgatory 
consists in deprivation of the beatific vision of God, 
and in actual suffering which is inflicted by mate- 
rial fire of the same nature with our elementary 
fire. Its duration vaiieB according to tho number of 
venial sins to he expiated, or according to the pleni- 
tude of prayers, alms, and masses offered for the 
liberation of suffering souls. Cardinal Bellarmine 
says, “ Tt is tho general opinion of divines, that all 
the souls which are in purgatory have assurance of 
their salvation.” Newly-baptized persons, martyrs, 
and those who die immediately after absolution 
fioma priest, do not pass into purgatory, but go di- 
rectly to heaven. The mode of deliverance from pur- 
gAtory is held by Romanists to be twofold : first, By 
personal suffering till tho very last mite of the debt 
due to God’s justice is paid ; and secondly, By the in- 
terposition of the church, which takes place in sev- 
eral ways; as (1.) By procuring masses to be said 
for them; (2.) By indulgences; and (3.) By the suf- 
frages of the faithful variously given, by prayers, 
offerings, purchasing masses, and so forth. 

In connection with the doctrine of purgatory may be 
mentioned the practice of praying for the dead, which 
is extensively carried out by the Church of Rome. 
Romish writers generally allege, that there are five 
plaeos to which departed spirits are consigned. Hea- 
ven is the residence of the holy, and hell of the finally 
damned; the Lunbus Ittfanium is the department 
for infants ; the Limbus Pttinm for the fat Iters ; and 
purgatory for the righteous under venial sins. Hell 
is placed the lowest, puvgatory the next, then the 
1/unbus for infants; and uppermost, though still un- 
der the earth, is the place for the Fathers, or those 
who died before thf adfent of the Saviour. 

Another pipetted Intimately associated with the 
doctrine of purg^yll Jm* jfcf indulgences, which is 


one of the characteristic features of the Church of 
Rome. The theoiy of indulgences is thus explaited 
by Delahogue, one of the standard authorities of 
Maynooth : “ indulgences remit even in God’s for- 
um the debt of temporal punishment, which would 
else remain to be satisfied, either in this life or in 
purgatory, after the remission of the guilt of sin 
They derive their efficacy from the treasure of the 
church, which treasure consists, primarily, of the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ; for, as a single 
drop of his blood was sufficient for the redemption 
of the sins of the whole world, there remains an infi- 
nite hoard of his merits at the disposal of the church 
for the service of her children ; and secondarily, of 
the merits and satisfactions of the Virgin Mary and 
other saints, who underwent far severer sufferings 
than their own sins required ; which superabundance, 
and almost superfluity of sufferings of others, form* 
a bank or deposit, out of which the church may 
make disbursements for the common benefit of the 
faithful, in the way of payment for the punishment 
or satisfactions due from them.” The Pope, as the 
sovereign dispenser of the church’s treasury, has the 
power of granting plenary indulgences to all the 
faithful ; but a bishop of granting indulgences only 
in his own diocese. Bellarmine alleges that indul- 
gences directly belong to the living, but indirectly to 
the dead, no otherwise than as the living do perform 
the works ei\joined for the dead. Indulgences were 
first bi ought into active operation in the time of the 
Crusades, when plenary indulgences were offered to 
those who engaged in the Iloly War against the 
Infidels. But their influence was first fully brought 
out during the Romish jubilees first instituted by 
Boniface VIII. in 1300, when multitudes Hooked 
to Rome under the impression that they would 
there obtain the pardon of all their sins. The view 
of many Romanists, however, is, that an indulgence 
means nothing more than a release of temporal pun- 
ishment due for sin already pardoned. 

Extreme unction is also regarded as a sacrament 
of the Church of Rome. It is defined by Dens to be 
“ a sacrament by which a sick person is anointed with 
sacred oil by a priest under a prescribed form of 
words for the purpose of healing both mind and 
body.” This sacrament is alleged by Romanists to 
have been instituted by our Lord, intimated by Mark 
vi. 13, and afterwards recommended and published 
by James v. 14, 15, “ Is any sick among you? let 
him call for the elders of the church ? and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he 
have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
Thelnafter of c&tiwatf unction is divided into the 
proximate and remote. The remote matter it oil 
of olives blessed by a bishop; and tbs proximate 
is anointing, or the use and application of oiL There 
are seven anointings, one for each of the five senses, 
and the other two for the breast and feet. The 
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| anointing mint be in the form of a crow, and may 
| be made by the thumb, or by a rod, at the optiou of 
Che administrator. The form of the sacrament, ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual, is in these words : "By 
this holy unction, and through his great rnercy, may 
I ; God indulge thee whatever sins thou hast commit- 
: ted by sight, Ac. Amen.” It is disputed among 
i j Romish divines whether a deprecatory or indicative 
j form of words is to be used. The subjects of thin 
sacrament are baptised persons, who are dangerously 
slbk ; it may be administered also to the aged who 
are not sick, but are approaching near to death. 
Its effects are, according to the council of Trent, va- 
rious, including (1.) Sanctifying grace; (2.) Sacra- 
] mental or actual gmccs ; (3.) Cleansing from the re- 
mains of sin, and comfort of mind j (4.) Remission 
of sins ; (5.) Bodily healing. 

In the Romish hierarchy the clergy are divided 
into two classes, the secular and the regular, the for- 
j mer exercising some public function, and the latter, 

\ who are also tenned monks, living according to some 
j specific rule. The orders of the clergy in life Church 
] of Rome are seven in number, vis. porter, reader, 

| exorcist, acolyte, subdeacon, deacon, and priest. Of 
! those some are greater, which are also called 41 holy ; ” 
some lesser, which are also called “ minor orders. 1 ' 
The greater or holy orders are sulxleacon, deacon, 
and priest ; the lesser or minor orders are porter, 
reader, exorcist, and acolyte. The solemn consecra- 
tion of ministers to their office is termed “ ordina- 
tion, 11 or w the sacrament of orders. 11 This, according- 
ly, is one of the seven Romish sacraments by which it 
is held, 41 grace is conferred 11 and 44 a character is im- 
pressed which can neither be destroyed nor taken 
away.” 14 Whoever,” says the council of Trent, 

" shall affirm that the Holy Spirit is not given by 
ordination; let him be accursed.” The institution 
of this sacrament is believed to have taken place at 
the last Supper, when our blessed Lord declared, 

44 Do this in remembrance of mo,” thereby, .a* ,the 
council of Trent alleges, appointing his Apostles 
priests. It is also maintained by Romish divines, 
that at the same time the apostles were created bish- 
ops and received power to ordain otliem Speaking 
of the extent of the power conferred on ministers by 
[ ordination, the Catechism of the council of Trent 
! declares, 41 This power is twofold, of jurisdiction, and 

| of orders : the power of orders has reference to the 

body of our Lord Jesus Christ in the holy euebarist ; 
that of jurisdiction to his mystical body, the church ; 
for to this latter belong the government of his spirit- 
ual kingdom on earth, and the direction of the faith- 
ful in the way of salvation. In the power of orders 
is included not only that of consecrating tty e holy j 
eodiarist, but also of preparing theVml for its wor- 
thy reception, and whatever else baa reference to the 
sacred mysteries” 

By Romanists generally tonsure is considered 
nec e ss i t y as a preparation for orders, that is, the 
hair of the head is cut in the form of a crown, 


and is worn in that form, enlarging the crown ac- 
cording as the ecclesiastic advances in orders. The 
power of ordaining ministers according to the Ro- 
mish system is vested in bishops, but priests or pres* 
by tors who are present, are allowed to Join the 
bishops in the ordination of elders ; and yet ordina- 
tion by presbyters or by Protestant bishops is pro- 
nounced invalid. The essential ordaining act is held 
to be the delivery of the sacred vessels, at was 
declared by the council of Florence in 1439,' In these 
words : “ The matter or visible sign of the order of 
priesthood is the delivery of the chalice, with wine 
in it, and of a paten with bread upon it, Into the 
hands of the person to be ordained. This act is ac- 
companied with these words pronounced by the 
ordaining bishop : 4 ‘ Receive then power to offer 
sacrifice to God, and to celebrate masses, both for 
the living and for the dead. In the name of the 
Lord. 1 ’ Before the delivery of the vessels, however, 
the bishop, and after him the priests who may he pre- 
sent, impose hands on the candidate ; a stole is then 
placed upon his shoulders in the form of a cross. 

The hands of the candidate being now anointed with 
sacred oil, he receives the sacred vessels. Finally, 
placing his hand on the head of the candidate, the 
bishop says, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose 
sins ye shall forgive, they aro forgiven them, and 
whose sins ye shall retain, they are retained.” 

Matrimony is affirmed by the Romish Church 
to l>c one of the aeven sacraments instituted by j j 
Christ, signifying and conferring grace. The parties j 
are exhorted to confess and receive the eucliarist J 

three days before the marriage. To prove that mar- I 

riage is to be regarded as a sacrament, Romanists j 

chiefly refer to Eph. v. 32, where the Apostle Paul, I 

speaking of the lovo which exists between husband j 

and wife, and taking occasion from that to allude to j ' 
the love of Christ to his church, uses these words, 

44 This is a great mystery,” which the Vulgate ver- 
sion renders 14 Sacramentum hoc magnum art,” this is 
a great sacrament. The word in the Greek is my#- 
terUm, a mystery, which, as is evident from the whole 
scope of the passage, the apostle uses not in re- 
ference to marriage, but to the union of Christ with 
his people, the verse running thus, 41 This is a great 
mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and his 
church.” In regard to marriage, the council of Trent 
teaches that the church hath power to annul any of 
the impediments mentioned in Leviticus, add new 
ones, or dissolve any which are now in use. The Pope j 
claims the power of granting dispensations where the ' j 
parties proposing to marry are within the degrees j 
prohibited by Serif dure. The Church of Rome lays 
it down as unlawful for any one to marry who is in 
holy orders, or has adopted a religious life. The 
marriage of Roman Catholics with heretics baa al- 
ways been deprecated by the Romish Chturdu It, 
however, such a union does take place, the promise 
is generally extorted, that every effortiibsU be made ‘ 
to induce the heretical party toimbme the Romish j 
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faith, and that all the children, the fruit of each mar* 
r ia ge, shall be educated in the Romish religion* 

The Church of Rome claim* to be the only true 
church upon the earth united under the Pope as a 
visible head; and the Douay Catechism explicitly 
declares, “He who ia not in due connection and 
subordination to the Pope and general councils must 
needs he dead, and cannot bo accounted a member of 
the church. 1 * To constitute a member of the church, 
Romanism requires three qualifications ; namely, pro- 
fession of faith, use of the same sacraments, and sub- 
mission to the Pope. They set forth also various 
notes or marks, by which they conclude their church 
to be the only true one. Bellannine counts as many 
as fifteen marks of a true church, blit recent Romish 
writers confine them to four, — unity, sanctity, catho- 
licity, and apoHtolicity. By the first they mean ex- 
ternal unity under one visible earthly head, and a 
unity in faith And doctrine; by the second, an un- 
erring profession of the true religion without the 
least intermixture of error ; by the third, they intend 
to declare that they are the universal church of 
Christ throughout the whole world ; and by the last, 
they denote that their doctrine is that of the apos- 
tles, and their ministry the regular and exclusive 
successors of the apostles. In addition to these, 
which are adduced as the principal marks of a true 
church, Romanists are accustomed to bring forward 
other marks as in favour of their church, such as its 
antiquity, its alleged power of working miracles, its 
perpetuity, the variety and number of its members, 
die possession of the gift of prophecy, the confession 
of the adversaries of the Christian name, the unhappy 
end of persecutors, and temporal prosperity, it is 
unnecessary, however, to adduce such marks os 
these, a number of which are questionable notes of a 
Christian church ; it would ho enough if the advo- 
catos of the Church of Rome could clearly establish 
tli At her doctrines and practices were identical with 
thoso which were taught and observed by Christ and 
his apostles ; and that in nothing has Bhe deviated 
from the purity of the primitive church. To prove 
this would be to establish an irrefragable claim to be 
the true Catholic Apostolic Church, resting npon the 
sure foundation, Christ Jesus the Lord. 

To account, however, for her evident departure 
from tlte faith of the early church, as laid down in the 
Word of God, the Roman Church claims the right 
of ordaining articles of faith, and imposing doctrines 
to be received which are not contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. To such an exteut, indeed, does Car* 
dinal Bellannine admit the authority of the church, 
that he expressly declares, “ If the Pope, through 
mistake, should command vice and forbid virtue, 
the churoh would be bound to believe that vice is 
good and virtue evil ; unless she would sin Against 
conscience; 11 and to the same effect Cardinal Baro* 
uius asserts, 41 It depends upon the mere will and 
pleasure of the Bishop of Rome to have what he 
wishes sacred, or of authority in the whole church.* 1 


Thus the authority of the Pope, as the earthly head 
of the church, is regarded as superior to the inspired 
Word of God. 

And not only does the Church of Rome Attribute 
to the Pope supreme spiritual, but many of her 
learned doctors attribute to him also supreme tem- 
poral power. Thus Bellarmine mentions it as the 
opinion of various writers, “ that the Pope, by di- 
vine right, hath supreme power over the whole world 
both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs. 11 Thomas 
Aquinas says, that u the Pope, by divine right, hath 
spiritual and temporal power as supreme king of the 
world ; so that he can impose taxes on all Chris- 
tians, and destroy towns and CAslles for the preser- 
vation of Christianity. 11 In various periods, accord 
ingly, of the histoiy of the Roman Church, have 
the popes claimed and exercised the power of de- 
posing civil rulers, and absolving subjects from alle- 
giance to their sovereigns. (See Papacy, Pope.) 
The accession of temporal power to the papacy was 
not accomplished until the eighth century, when it 
was effected by the real or pretended grants of Pepin 
and Charlemagne. 

Besides the leading doctrines of the Church ot 
Rome, which wo have thus rapidly sketched, there 
are various others of an inferior or subordinate kind, 
which, however, are sufficiently important, both in 
their nature and results, to deserve notice. We re« 
for to the celibacy of the clergy, which is strictly 
enforced — the marriage of churchmen being account- 
ed “a pollution; 11 the doctrine “that the saints 
reiguing together with Christ are to be honoured and 
invocated, that they offer up prayers to God for us, 
and that their relics Are to be venerated “ that the 
images of Christ and of the mother of God, ever 
Virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had 
and retained ; that due honour and veneration are 
to be given to them; 11 and that the Virgin Mary 
ought to be honoured with a higher degree of vener- 
ation than the othor Saints. There is a peculiarity 
in the mede of conducting worship in the Church of 
Rome, which distinguishes it from all Protestant 
churches, namely, that the services of the church are 
conducted ix. the Latin language. The articles of 
faith maintained by the Church of Rome were au- 
thoritatively declared by the council of Trent in the 
sixteenth century, and have undergone no change 
since that time) with the single exception that the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary, which for centuries had been a subject 
of angry controversy, was declared, in 1854, by 
Pius IX. to be henceforth an article of the Romish 
frith. 

Since t the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
the history of R&nanifin has been little more than 
the history of the Jesuits (which see). One mam 
object which that Society has ever kept in view since 
its first formation, has been to reclaim the heretim, 
and win them back to the true fold, as they twin 
the church. It was no ordinaiy pressure from with 
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oul> tlierefore, which led Ganganelli in 1773, to abo- 
lish an order which, for two centuries, liad done so 
nyich good sendee. The power of Rome was evi- 
dently on the wane. Infidelity now took the place 
of religion in almost all the countries of Europe. 
The French Revolution broke out, and religion, mi- 
ller every form* disappeared. But with the com- 
mencement of the present century Rome once more 
revived. Pius VII. was elected to the papal chair, 
which Protestants had begun to think would never 
Inore be re-occupied. The papal power, however, 
was for some years, from this date, the mere shadow 
of a name ; his Holiness was the submissive slave 
of Napoleon BuouapartA But in 1814, the Bour- 
bon dynasty was restored, and the Church of Romo 
bade fair to resume its wonted authority and in- 
fluence, not in France alone, but throughout all the 
European states. The Jesuits were re-establj£cd 
by a decree of the Pope himself ; the Inquisition re- 
sumed operations in Spain; the Qaliican Church, 
which had long asserted its independence, was made 
wholly subject to the see of Rome; civil liberty 
was trodden under foot, and the church, with her 
proud pretensions, held everywhere dominant rule. 
Nor did Britain herself escape from the ensnar- 
ing influence of Rome. Since the Revolution of 
1688, it had been judged necessary for tho wel- 
fare of the country to subject Roman Catholics in 
England to certain civil restrictions. These, how- 
ever, had gradually disappeared. In 1829, the last 
of these civil disabilities were removed, and Romanists 
in common with Protestants were declared eligible to 
seftts in the British legislature. The bill passed, 
though not without the most violont opposition, 
and from that time the Church of Rome has felt her- 
self in possession of a vantage ground from which to 
extend her influence in every part of the British em- 
pire, both at home and abroad. Churches, schools, 
monasteries, and colleges have sprung up with amaz- 
ing rapidity. One of the chief objects, indeed, to pinch 
the eneigies of the Roman Church liave bqpn directed 
for the last thirty years, has been the conversion of Bri- 
tain, and its subjection to the authority of the papal 
see. For this, with unremitting zeal, she lias laboured, 
planned, and prayed. But her seal in this work seems 
to Have outgrown her discretion ; and her rashness, 
instead of tending to accomplish her object, is likely 
to postpone it to an indefinite period, if not to ren- 
der it utterly hopeless. In 1861, the Pope conse- 
crated Dr. Wiseman cardinal-archbishop of West- 
minster, and at the same time parcelled out the 
country into different districts, conferring upon the 
bishops of these districts ecclesiastical authority over 
them, and giving them titles the same as those which 
belong to the Protestant bishop as barons’of the 
realm. The Protestant feeling of England was now 
starred to its depths, and parliament, in consequence, 
pesseda bill declaring it pend to usurp ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, or to use in any way tbe offensive 
dries. The pulpits of all denominations, from one 


end of the country to the other, resounded with 
denunciations of tliis papal aggression. But in the 
face of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the Church oi 
Ropie has been steadily and noiselessly making pro- 
gress in Britain* From the Anglo-Catholic or Trac- 
tarian party in the Church of England, she has met 
with powerful assistance, and no fewer than 200 of 
the clergy of that church, along with a considerable 
number of the higher classes of the laity, have pass- 
ed over to Romanism ; and numbers of those who, 
holding Anglo-Catholic principles, still remain within 
the pale of tbe English Church, are busily undermin- 
ing the Protestantism of her people, by inculcating 
doctrines and introducing ceremonies which are tho- 
roughly Romish. The same process, though on a 
smaller scale, is going forward in Scotland, and 
among the Scottish Episcopalians in particular the 
leaven of Romanism is silently, but surely, working 
the most injurious effects. The state of tho Church 
of Rome in Great Britain stands thus : According to 
tho Roman Catholic Directory for 1869, her priests 
amount in number to 1,222, her chapels to 920, her 
monasteries to 34, and tier nunneries to 110. For 
the support of schools in Great Britain, she receives 
from government the sum of £36,314 7s. 3d. Be- 
sides, she has now ten colleges in England, and one 
in Scotland. 

Of late years the Church of Rome 1ms met with 
the most encouraging success in tho United Status 
of America, chiefly in consequence of the influx of 
Romish emigrants from Europe, and more especially 
from Ireland. Large sums of money, supplied by 
foreign societies, have enabled it to establish nu- 
merous educational and charitable institutions, ac 
well as to erect a splendid hierarchy, which gives it an 
imposing Appearance, and strengthens not a little its 
power of gaining proselytes. At an early period in 
the history of the American States, the Romish 
Church found a footing, and it is identified with the 
history of one of the oldest States of the North 
American Confederation. Yet, until a compara- 
tively recent period, it has remained a small and 
comparatively unimportant body. Of this wo have 
a remarkable proof in the fact, that of the signatures 
attached to the declaration of Independence, only 
one was that of a Roman Catholic. Only within 
the last twenty years lias Romanism begun to exer- 
cise a powerful influence in the country. Dr. 
Bchaff calculates that the Roman Church may now 
number nearly 2,000,000 of members, not quite one- 
twelfth of the population of the Union. It was no 
farther back than 1790 that her first Episcopal see 
was founded at Baltimore, and now she lias a dio- 
cese in almost every State of the Union, including 
six archiepiscopal sees, of which Baltimore, New 
York, and Cincinnati are the most important and 
influential. The Church of Home embraces with- 
in her pate a very large part of the population 
of the world, amounting probably to not fewer than 
140,000,000. Her faith vis the established religion 
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in Italy and Sicily, in Spain and Portugal, in the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, in Belgium Bavaria, and 
some of the minor German stares, in seven of the 
Swine cantons, in tho Austrian empire, and in 
France. It is also the established religion of Mexi- 
co and of the South American republics and king- 
doms, as well as of the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies. Roman Catholics aro numerous in some 
of the Protestant states of Europe, in Great Britain, 
and inure especially Ireland. They are found in 
considerable numbers in Russia, Turkey, and the 
United States; and there are Syrian, Greek, and 
Armenian Catholics who acknowledge the Roman 
see. Numbers of them are also found scattered 
throughout India, and other countries of the East. 

ROMANTICISTS, a class of thinkers which arose 
in Germany towards tho end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Their chief object was to introduce a new Re- 
ligion of Humanity and Art. They were the advo- 
cates of the Ideal in opposition to the Real, seeking 
to resolve religion into poetry, and morality into 
Aesthetics. Their favourite philosopher was Scliell- 
ing, and their favourito divine Schloiermacher. They 
undertook the defence of mediieval superstition, and 
admired the oWuro for the sake of its obscurity. 
“ They attempted/' says Mr. Vaughan, 11 tho con- 
struction of a true and universal religion, by heap- 
ing together the products of every recorded religious 
falsity, and bowing at all shrines in turn.” The 
hook which most fitly represents this school in Eng- 
land is the ( Sartor Resartus' of Thomas Carlyle. 
The German Romanticists despised the Reformation 
on aesthetic grounds as unromantic, and the most 
enthusiastic of them ended by passing over to the 
Church of Rome. In the beginning of the present 
century the school began gradually to lose its pres- 
tige, and has now disappeared. 

ROOD, a name given to a Crucifix (which see), 
in Romish churches. 

UOODLOFT, a gallery in Roman Catholic places 
of worship, where a crucifix or rood is placed. It 
usually contains also other images, more especially 
of tho Virgin. 

ROOD SCREEN, a screen in parish churches in 
England, separating the chancel from the nave, on 
which was formerly the rood loft. 

ROSARY, an implement of devotion in nse among 
Romanists, which enables them to pray according to 
a numerical arrangement. It consists of a string of 
beads, composed of fifteen decades of smaller beads 
for the Are Marfa, and having a larger bead between 
each ten for the Pater Noster . See Beads. 

ROSARY (Ceremony of the), a ceremony prac- 
tised among the Mohammedans on special occasions. 
It is called in Arabic Sobhat , and is usually perform- 
ed on the night succeeding a burial, whioh receives 
the name of the night of desolation, in which the 
soul is believed to remain in the body, after which it 
departs to Hades, there to await its final doom. The 
manner in which the ceremony of the Rosary is gone 


through on that occasion, extending to three or fou 
hours, is thus described by Mr. Macbride, in his 
‘Mohammedan Religion Explained:' “ At night, 
fikees, sometimes as many as fifty, assemble, and 
one brings a rosary of 1,000 beads, each as laige as 
a pigeon's egg. They begin with the sixty-seventh 
chapter, then say three times, ‘God is one; 1 then 
recite the last chapter but one and the first; and 
then say three times, ‘ 0 God, favour the most ex- 
cellent, and most happy of thy creatures, our lord 
Mohammed, and his family and companions, and 
preserve them.' To which they add, 4 All who com- 
memorate thee are the mindful, and those who omit 
commemorating thee Are the negligent.' They next 
repeat 3,000 times, ‘ There is no God but God/ one 
holding the rosary, and counting each repetition. 
After each thousand they sometimes rest and take 
coffee; then 100 times (I extol) ‘the perfection of 
Goct, with Ilia praise;' then the same number of 
times, * I beg forgiveness of God the great;' after 
which 50 times, ‘The perfection of the Lord, the 
Eternal;' then, 'The perfection of the Lord, the 
Lord of might, exempting him from that which they 
ascribe to him, and peace be on the apostles, and 
praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures.' — Kortfu, 
xxxvii. last three verseB. Two or three then recite 
three or four more. This done, one asks his com- 
panions, ‘ Have ye transferred (the merit of) wliat ye 
have recited to the soul of the deceased?' They 
reply, * We have and add, ‘ Peace be on the apos 
ties.' This concludes the ceremony, which, in the 
houses of the rich, is repeated the second and third 
nights." 

ROSARY (The Fraternity of the Holy), a 
society in the Roman Catholic Church formed for 
tho regular repetition of the rosary, in honour of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. 

ROSENFELDERS, a sect mentioned by the 
Abbd Gregoire in his ‘Histoire des Soctes Refi- 
gieuses,' as having originated in Germany about the 
year 1763. t It was founded by one Hans Rosen- 
fold, from whom it took its name, and who declared 
himself to be the Messiah, and that Jesus Christ and 
his apostles w$re impostors. He asserted that he 
was to collect the four-and-twenty elders mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation, and at their head was to 
govern the world. The impostor was seised at 
length by the Prussian authorities, and sentenced to 
be whipped and imprisoned for life in the fortress o 
Spandau. His followers, however, were not die* 
persed until 1788, when they quietly disappeared. 

ROSICRUCIANS, a name given in the seven- 
teenth century to a class of chemists who combined 
the study of religion with the search after Chemical 
secrets* frame writers regard the term as com- 
pounded of rota, a rose , 1 and crux, a cross; others 
consider it a compound of rot, dew, and crux, a cross. 
A Rosicrucian then was literally a philosopher, who, 
by means of dew, sought for light, that is, forth* 
substance of the philosopher's stone. Tbs name 
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was at first applied to an imaginary association de- 
scribed in a little book which appeared anonymously 
about A. d. 1610! and excited great sensation 
throughout Germany. It waa entitled 4 The Dis- 
covery of the Brotherhood of the Honourable Order 
of the Rosy Cross,' and dedicated to all the scholars 
and magnates of Europe. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been written by Valentine Andrea. 
The nature of its contents is thus described by Mr. 
Vaughan, in his 1 Hours with the Mystics 11 It com- 
Vienced with an imaginary dialogue between the 
Seven Sages of Greece, and other worthies of Anti- 
quity, on the best method of accomplishing a gen- 
eral reform in those evil times. The suggestion of 
Seneca is adopted, as most feasible, namely a secret 
confederacy of wise philanthropists, who shall labour 
everywhere in unison for this desirable end. The 
book then announces the actual existence of such an 
association. One Christian Rosenkreuz, whose tra- 
vels in the East had enriched him with the highest 
treasures of occult lore, is said to have communi- 
cated his wisdom, under a vow of sccresy, to eight 
disciples, for whom he erected a mysterious dwell- 
ing-place called the Temple of the Holy Ghost. It is 
stated further, that this long-hidden edifice had been at 
last discovered, and within it the body of Rosenkreus, 
untouched by corruption, though, since his death, one 
hundred and twenty years had passed away. The 
surviving disciples of the institute call on the learned 
and devout, who desire to co-operate in their pro- 
jects of reform, to advertise their names. They 
themselves indicate neither name nor place of ren- 
dezvous. They describe themselves as true Protes- 
tants. They expressly assert that they contemplate 
iio political movement in hostility to the reigning 
powers. Their sole aim is the diminution of the 
fearful sum of human suffering, the spread of educa- 
tion, the advancement of learning, science, universal 
enlightenment, and love. Traditions and manu- 
scripts in their possession have given them tfyu power 
of gold-making, with other potent secrets ; but by 
their wealth they set little store. They have arcana, 
in comparison with which the secret of the alchemist 
is a trifle. But all is subordinate, with them, to 
their one high purpose of benefiting their fellows 
both in body and soul." This famous book gave 
rise to keen discussion ; some regarding the associa- 
tion of Rosicrucians, which it professed to describe, 
as a fabulous, and others as a real society. The au- 
thor of the production, who was a noted Lutheran 
divine, at length published a treatise explaining that 
the work which had given rise to so much angry 
discussion was wholly fictitious. Even this disclo- 
sure, however, did not prevent many enthusiastic 
persons from continuing to belufee in the rafiity of 
the.Rosicrudan brotherhood, and professing to be 
acquainted with its secrets. Gradually the name 
Rosicrucian became a generic term embracing every 
species of occult pretension— arc ana* eHsira, the phi- 
iceopber'a atone! tbeutgic ritual, symbols, initiations. 


In general usage the term Sa associated more espe- 
cially with that branch of the secret art which has 
to do with the creatures of the elements. See Tinco* 

SOPHISTS. 

ROTA, one of the most august of the tribuuals o. j 
the Church of Rome. It is composed of twelve pre- j 
bites from different nations. Each auditor of the ; 
Rota has four notaries or registers, and the senior ’ 
Auditor performs the function of president. This 
tribunal meets in the Apostolical palace every Mon- 
day and Friday except duriug vacations. They take j 
cognizance of all those suits in the territory of the \ 
church which are brought In by way of appeal, as . 
also of matters beneficiary and patrimonial. This j 
tribunal does not give a definite judgment in a case, > 
but its decisions arc liable to bo revised by the Pope j 
should the party appeal. The Rota commences its ; 
sittings on the 1st of October, am! continues to meet \ 
twice a- week till the 1st of July. The auditors of 1 
the Rota have the power of granting the degree of • 
doctor in civil and in caiioii law. 

ROW1TKS, the followers of the Rev. Mr. Camp- 
bell of Row, Dumbartonshire, Scotland, who was de- 
posed in 1831 from the office of the holy ministry, j 
for holding erroneous opinions in regard to the na- 
ture of faith, and the universality of the divine par- ■ 
don flowing from the atonement of Christ. The ; 
novel opinions, so zealously propagated by Mr. ! 
Campbell, were first broached in the writings of Mr. j 
Thomas Erskine, advocate, who, in a Treatise on 
Faith, plainly avowed Sandeinanian views, maintain- 
ing faith, in its very nature, to be a purely intellec- 
tual act, and, therefore, wholly dependent on the evi- 
dence presented to the mind; while, in another 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Election, he denied that 
fundamental doctrine, as it is usually maintained by 
Calvinists, and taught that man is provided with an 
ability to believe, Christ being in every man as the 
light and the life. In the use of their rational 
powers, Mr. Erskine taught, men are to flee from the 
wrath to come ; and it is by the possession of ra- 
tional powers that they become capable of doing so. 
The ability consequently is universal ; and aa there 
is salvation provided for all, so are all able to em- 
brace it. Christ died for all, and hath obtained par- 
don for all by the death of his cross; and the only 
distinction among men is, that some accept of this 
pardon, and multitudes reject it. Tim promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of universal pardon led to an 
animated controversy, in which various treatises 
were published on both sides. In 18B8 Mr. Erskine 
gave to the world his Essays ‘ On the Unconditional 
Freeness of the Gospel and in 1890 he avowed «a 
hie creed what has been usually styled the Row 
heresy. The excitement caused by tbe rise of these 
new doctrines was speedily abated, partly by the de- 
position of Mr. Campbell, their chief advocate, and 
partly by the rise of the lirvingite heresy, which in- 
culcated the peccability of Christ's human nature, 
but more especially ibe^coutimtaaoe of the extimor- 
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denary gift* of the Spirit in the Church of Christ, 
even at this day. A party now arose, who not only 
believed in the possibility that these gifts might be 
; manifested even now, but who actually engaged in 
prophesying and speaking in unknown tongues. 
(See Apostolic Catholic Church.) This unex- 
pected movement drew away the attention of the 
public from the doctrines of ltowiam, and the system, 
in courxe of time, was entirely lost sight Mr. 
Campbell, however, who has always borne a high 
i diameter for piety and seal, still declares his pccu- 
I liar tenets to a limited number of followers, and has 
j lately published a work on the atonement, in which 
j his Rowite sentiments are maintained with great 
! ability and acuteness. 

ROWRAWA, one of the eight Narakas (which 
see), or principal places of torineut in the Bystem of 
Dudhwn . 

RUBRICS, rules as to the manner in which Pi 
vine service is to be performed. Theao were for- 
merly printed m a red character, and hence the name 
from Lat. ruber , red. All the clergy of the Church of 
! England pledge themselves to observe the Rubrics. 

| RUDRA, a Hindu deity of the Vaidic period. 

; He is described in the Vtida as the fattier of the 
l winds. At a later period he is identified with Shiva. 

! JUJ LEU -OF T1IE SYNAGOGUE. See Syna- 

I UOGITE (KUI.RU OF Tin:). 

j RUSSO-GREKK CHURCH. There is a tradi- 
i ion among the Russian people altogether unsup- 
: ported by history, that Christianity was first intro- 
: duced into their country by the apostleR. Andrew, 
they allege, first planted a cross on the hills of Kicflf, 
and predicted that the light of divine grace should 
shine forth on that spot. The most credible histo- 
rians, however, date the conversion of the Rus- 
sians from Paganism to Christianity no farther back 
than the ninth century. At that poriod, Ruric, the 
j chief of a baud of Scandinavian adventurers, called 
Varingians, and having also the peculiar surname of 
Russes, conquered several Slavonic and Finnish 
tribes in the vicinity of the Black Sea, and estab- 
; fished a new state, which took from its founders the 
name of Russia. During the reign of this founder 
| 1 of the Russian Empire, a remarkable event occurred 
( which brought the Scandinavian conquerors into 
: closer contact with Greece, and thus led them to be- 
. come acquainted with Christianity under the form of 
j the Eastern or Greek Church. The event to which 
we refer is thus described by Count Krasinski, in his 
* Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavonic 
Nations:' “Two Scandinavian chieftains, called 
: Oskold and Dir, who had arrived with Ruric from 
their common couutry, undertook an expedition to 
j Constantinople, by descending the coarse of the 
: Dnieper. It is probable that their object was sim- 
ply to enter into the imperial service, as was fre- 
i quently done by their countrymen ; but having aeic- 
• | ed, on their way, the town of Kioff, they established 
j j there a dominion of their own. Having increased 


their forces by fresh arrivals of their countrymen, 
and probably by the natives of the country, tliey 
made a piratical expedition in 866 to the shores of j 
the Thracian Bosphorus. They committed great 
ravages, and even laid siege to Constantinople, where 
the name of the Russians was then heard for the first 
time. A storm, ascribed by the Greeks to a mira- 
cle, scattered and partly destroyed the piratical 
fleet ; and the Byzantine writers who describe this 
event, add, that the Russians, terrified by the mira- 
cle, demanded baptism ; and an encyclical letter of 
the patriarch Photius, issued at the close of 866, 
corroborates this statement. Be that as it may, 
there are many traces of Christianity having begun 
about that time to spread amongst the Slavonians of 
the Dnieper and the Scandinavian conquerors. This * 
was greatly facilitated by the commercial intercourse 
which existed between these Slavonians and the 
Greek colonies on the northern sliores of the Baltic 
Sea, whence traders probably visited Kioff and other 
Slavonic countries. The dominion of the Khozars, 
friends to the Greek emperors, and which had been 
established over those parts previously to the arrival 
of the Scandinavians, could not but be favourable to 
these relations.” 

For above a century after this period Paganism 
continued to be the dominant religion in the new 
Russian Empire ; but the constant intercourse which 
was maintained with the Greeks tended to spread 
Christianity among them to a considerable extent 
At longth, in a. D. 945, the Russian grand prince, 
Tgor, concluded a treaty of peace with the Greek 
Empire, in which the difference between his Chris- 
tian and Pagan subjects is distinctly recognized, 
and mention is nmde of a church dedicated to Elias 
at Kieff, the capital of his empire, and the cen- 
tre from which Christianity was diffused over the 
surrounding districts. Thus there were three reli- 
gions existing at tliat time in Russia, the Scandina- 
vian, the Slavonian, and the Christian. 

On the. death of Igor, his widow Olga assumed 
the reins of government during the minority oi 
her son, Sviatoslav. At au early period of her re- 
gency she began to turn her thoughts towards re- 
ligion, and on comparing Christianity with the other 
modes of worship practised in her dominions, she 
seems to have formed so decided a preference for it, 
that in a. d. 955. she travelled to Constantinople in 
order to receive Christian baptism at the hands of 
the patriarch of that city. The Russian princess 
was received with great pomp, and the Greek em- 
peror himself, Constantine Porphyrogenetus, led her 
to the baptismal font, and gave Her the name of 
Helena. The example of the regent was followed 
neither bf her sag nor by any considerable number 
Of her subjects. But Sviatoslav, though he refused 
to adopt Christianity as bis own faith, and made no 
secret of hia* contempt for Christians, prohibited 
none from being baptized who wished publicly to 
profess their bel&inth* religion of Christ 
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After the death of Sviatoslav, who bad remained 
• Ragan eat kh dying day , a contest among bis sons 
for iba chief rule gave rise to a eWtt war, which 
wUia Ike elevation of one of them, Vkutfamr, to 
tha throne Aft the commencement of hie reign the 
now emperor manifested groat seal for the honour of 
his Fagan gods* He caused a new statue of Artut, 
with a silver head, to be erected near hi« palace. On 
his return from a warlike expedition, in which he 
had met with great wooes** he resolved to show his 
gratitude to the gods, by offering a human sacrifice. 
The choice of tbs victim fell on a young Varangian, 
the son of a Christian, and brought up in that faith. 
The unhappy father refused the victim, and the peo- 
ple, enraged at wliat they deemed an insult to their 
prince and their religion, stormed the house, and 
murdered both father and son, who, in consequence, 
have been canonised by the Russo-Greek Church as 
its only martyrs. The feme of the warlike exploit* 
of Vladimir spread for and wide, and Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, Latin, and Greek Christians, vied with 
one another to gain him over to their respec- 
tive religions. “He summoned his boyars/’ we 
are told by Keramsin, 41 took tlwir opinions, and de- 
puted ten of them to examine the religions in ques- 
tion in the countries where they were professed. 
The envoys went forth and returned. Mahometan - 
ism and Catholicism they had seen in poor and bar- 
barous provinces ; but they had witnessed with rap- 
turous admiration the solemnities of the Greek 
religion in its magnificent metropolis And adorned 
all its pomp. Their report made a strong ira- 
\ ration on Vladimir and on the boyars, 1 If the 
Gt ek religion was not the best,’ they said, * Olga 
yot .ancestress, the wisest of mortals, would never 
has fc thought of embracing it. 1 The grand-prince 
rep jVed, therefore, to follow that example. Vladi- 
<4 “bright easily have been baptised in his own capi- 
ta^ where there had long been Christum churches 
and priests ; but he disdained so simple a mode, of 
proceeding as unworthy of his dignity. Only the 
parent church could furnish priests and bishops wor- 
thy to accomplish the conversion of himself and his 
whole people; but to ask them of tjui emperor 
seemed to him a sort of homage at which his haughty 
soul revolted. He conceived a project, therefore, 
worthy of his times, his country, and himself: name- 
ly, to make war on Greece, and by fqjrce of arms to 
extort instruction, priests, and rite of baptism. He 
assembled a numerous army, and repaired by sea to 
rim rich and powerful Greek city of Kherson, the 
ntins of which still exist near Sevastopol, and closely 
besieged it, telling Ac ^h abi t ant* that he was pre- 
pared to fimria their walls if their 
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the band of Anna, the abler of the Greek Emperors 
Basitius and <hm»uatte. On his return to Kieff he 
took Instant end strong meaaOiWi to abolish Pagan- 
ism among kb subject*. . Bis set himself to destroy 
tlie idols, and as Rerun was the greatest of the 81a- 
vonian gods adored by the Bussbns, he had him 
tied to the tail of a homo, dragged to the Borya* 
them*, and thrown into the river. Without resort- 
ing to auy overt acts of persecution, the despotic 
ruler issued peremptory orders that lib peopla should 
abandon idolatry. At Kieff hs one day made a pro* 
clamation, that all the inhabitants should repair the 
next morning to the banks of the Dnieper to be 
baptised. The order was readily obeyed, on the 
ground, as they alleged, that “ if it was not good to 
be baptized, the ptinco and the boyars would never 
have Hubmitted to it. 11 Having thus compelled 
the Russians to adopt Christianity, ho establbhed 
schools, in which instruction was given from the 
Sacred Script uroB in the translation of Cyril. Dur- 
ing his long reign, extending to forty-five years, 
Vladimir did much foi the material prosperity of the 
nation. He built towns, erected substantial and 
convenient churches, palaces, and other buildings. 
The Get man annalist, l>it tutor, contemporary with 
Vladimir, says, that Kieff contained at tliat time 
400 churches. Seminaries also were endowed for 
the education of the cluhheu of the nobility, and 
the most efficient teachers brought from Greece. 
This emineut man, to whom the Hussian people owe 
a deep debt of gratitude, has been elevated to the 
rank of a saint, and placed almost on a level with 
the twelve apostles. 

Vladimir died in A. i) 1016, and the empire was 
partitioned among seven of his ten sons, an arrange- 
ment which, of course, led to giant commotions, un- 
til one of his sons, Yatoslav, reunited under bis scep- 
tre the separate states. This ruler, surnamed the 
Wise, is regarded by Russia as its foul legislator j 
the renovator of the liberty of Novgorod, and the 
founder of a great nutnbei of cities. Nor did ho 
neglect the spiritual interests of the people, but es- 
tablished schools, chut cites, and monasteries, besides 
making Arrangements for the translation of religious 
books from the Greek into tho language of the coun- 
try. He caused the Holy Scriptures to lie translated 
into Slavonian, and with his own hand he transcribed 
aevctal copies of them. He invited numerous Greek 
priests to settle in Russia for the instruction of the 
people. Ho founded at Kieff the first archbishopric 
of the Russo-Greek Church, and souglii in tills way 
to render the churth of the Russian Empire inde- 
pendent of the patriarch of Constantinople. This 
independence, however, was but of short duration. 
For cla centuries the Russo-Greek Church was got* 
erned by metropolitans dependent on Constantino- 
ple. Seme of them were Greeks sent direct Awes 
the patriarch, while others were Runtime, eft* ram 
elected by a synod of their own bishops, jpi saac- 
tinned by the Greek patriarch, Th# resided aft 
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Klet (HI 1240, when they removed to Vladimir, the 
capital of the grand-duke* of JCiefiJ mi thence 
la 1220 to Moscow. They still matoe# the title 
of 44 Metropolitan of Kieff” tQl the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when Ktoff received a metropoh 
tan of it* own, subject to Lithuania, and the Russian 
dignitary obtained the designation, “ Metropolitan of 
Moscow and all Russia. 4 ’ The reason of this change 
was, that the north-eastern principalities of ancient 
Russia liad formed an empire governed by the grand- 
dukes of Moscow, whose power gradually inci cased, 
and gave rise to the present vast empire of Russia. 
In the fourteenth century, however, the southern 
and western principalities of Russia became united 
with Poland and Lithuania, and hence the election of 
a separate metropolitan of Kieffin 1415. 

The existence of metropolitans, both at Moscow 
and Kleff, ted to a strong hostility between the two 
churches, so that at a subsequent period, when the 
khan of Crimea had pillaged Kfeffal the instigation 
of the grand-duke of Moscow, ho scut him as a pre- 
sent a part of the church plate which he had ab- 
stracted on that occasion. Isidore, motiopohtan of 
Moscow, in 1439 was present at the council of 
Florence, and assented to the union with Rome 
which was concluded on that occasion between the 
Greek Einperoi John PalawlogiiH and Pope Euge- 
nios IV. At tho close of that memoiable council, 
Isidore returned to Moscow invested with the Ro- 
mish dignity of cardinal legate ; but instead of bo- 
ing welcomed home by bis countrymen, ho was 
deposed from his sacied office and imprisoned in a 
convent, from which, however, he escaped and fled 
to Rome, wheie he died at an advanced ago. After 
the leisure of Constantinople by tho Tuiks, the Rus- 
sian bishops elocted and consecrated their own me- 
tropolitans, without requiring the sanction of the 
Greek patriarchs; and in 1551 a general synod held 
at Moseow enacted a code of ecclesiastical laws for 
the government of the chinch. These laws received 
the name of Stoglav, or a hundred chapters. 

In the course of events the Ruuo~Greek Church 
became Independent of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. This was accomplished in the leign of 
the Cxar Theodore, who, having quarrelled with the 
sultan, formed the idea of establishing a patriar- 
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bat the ear insisted that the pettbrafewf Moscow 
should tank above the patriarch* either it Jerusa Jem 
Or of Antioch* The MuseovUopatria^ ohhr 
ten in number, and they were Obliged, Mr 

die of the seventeenth century, tocfctafo rife#* 
tion at Constantinople. In their own aaplflfclit* 1 
ever, they exercised great influence both in ataMaa 
tical and temporal matters, and as a taken of the 
high respect In which they were held, it was anatom* i 
ary for the emperor, on PahnSundey fmf year, to j 
hold the bridle of the ass on which the patriarch ' 
rode through tho street* of Moscow in coramemom 
tion of Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem. 

From the time of Oregoty the Great, it has al- 
ways been a favourite Idea with the popes to effect 
a union between the Homan and Greeks but espe- 
cially the Rnttso- Greek churches. A proposal of this 
kind was made by the Emperor Ivan IV. through the 
Jesuit Posse vin, the envoy of Rome, in 1581, but it 
was altogether unsuccessful. A onion, however, 
with Rome took place in some Russian provinces, 
which fell with Lithuania into the hands of the Poles, , 
and their forms of worship ip consequence became 
latinised. Tho patriarchate of Moscow rose to Its 
highest splendour by the elevation to the imperial 
throne of Russia, of Michael Feodorovich, ton of 
Philoretes, the patriarch who was invested with the 
office of co-regent, and shared with the emperor the 
honoura and responsibilities of supreme power. This 
eminent patriarch, we aie told by Karamsin, “ always 
gave wise ad\ice to his son, and the infinenee he 
exercised ovei him was always happily directed, 
general census, of which he originated the idea, pro- 
duced great improvement m the revenue *, but per- 
haps without intending it, he contributed by this 
measure to give fixity to the system of bondage to 
the soil. In the performance of his duty as head 
pastor, he directed all his efforts to re-establish a 
press at Moscow, which had been abandoned during 
the troubles of the interregnum ; and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the 
Liturgy issue from it. He took part in the attempts v - 
made to reform these books, the contents of which ] 
had, in the opinion of many wise ecclesiastics, been i 
seriously altered in the Slavonic translations ; and j 
the quarrels which thence arose, commencing under 1 


chal throne in Russia. An opportunity of effect- 
ing this soon occurred. Jeremiah I1 M patriarch 
of Constantinople, refusing to submit to some en- 
croachments which the Sultan Avnurath was making 
upon the privileges of the Greek Church, was under 
the necessity of seeking a temporary asylum in 
Russia* The caar, taking advantage of the residence 
of* Qrlekpetriaroh within his dominions, obtained 
his consent that an independe nt patriarch shouldbe 
consecrate^ tor Moscow a» the third Rome. TN 
onttoa, eceodfinghr, took idee* with/MW 
1 in 1582. The otbnr Gtaek Mtb&mn MwA 


pomp] 


the estalditamtai of* tins new pe^tardteey en|ib»T 
wdsined that this shtmUtank *stbe8%aod 


Job, were destiued to assume a most grave character 
under the patqarch Nikon, one of the successors el 
Philoretes.” 

To check the tendency which wee ethfidAd by 
too many of tlie Russo- Greeks to oontota a to Rome, 
a Catechism was composed in the Russian language 
to 1842, by Petros 11 edk% Wtaap of S3* St toA 
having been transieted' mk. R wra submitted 

to sh^nnntafsil p^tesfce bf 4ta Mast, by Whcto 
k fc*a» fomaBy iq^^tonatanudlheld at Jem " 
itfm, and r.u tiOonfoshm of the 

ft* pttriMcb, 

WH 4*4* of tin ju- 

jSoMap&'jteJiiii wm at tin* im a 
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plied himself mod assiduousl y to the eomdion of 
such errors aa still remained in the tilavonic version 
ef the Scriptures, end in the Service-books, for which 
he collated about a thousand old Greek manuscripts. 
The changes thus effected in the liturgy gave rise to 
the utmost commotion in the Rmso Gfriek Church. 
The caar found it necessary to apprehend Nikon and 
commit him to a monastic prison. This, however, 
did not put an end to the discontent of the people, 
many of whom, in 1666, abandoned the communion 

* of the Established Church, which branded these dis- 
senters with tlie name of Rukolniks, while they 
themselves took the appellation of fltarwsrtof. Not- 
withstanding the violent opposition thus manifested 
to the emendations of Nikon, it is somewhat re- 
markable, tliat they wore all of them adopted by 
command of the Emperor Alexis. 

From the days of Phtlaretes, the Russian patriarchs 
had risen to great Influence and importance, both in 
the church and in the state. Peter the Great, when 
he succeeded to the throne, was not a little jealous 
of these ambitious ecclesiastics, and he resolved to 
put an end to the patriarchate. On the death of 
Adrian, the last of the ten patriarchs, which took 
place in 1700, the Russian bishops assembled to elect 
a successor, but their proceedings were suddenly in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the Csar Peter, who, 

* bursting into a violent rage, struck his breast with 
his hand, and the table with his dagger, exclaiming, 
“Here, here is your patri&ich!" He then hastily 
quitted the room, casting a look of withering scorn 
upon the thunder-struck prelates. Thus Peter the 
Great, to use the language of Mi. Edward Masson, 
u with the solemn sanction of the synod of Constan- 
tinople and the patriarchs of the Eastern Church, 
determined tliat, for the future, the canonical super- 
intendence of the Russian Church should be intrust- 
ed to a permanent administrative synod, consisting 
of a certain number of bishops, several presbyters, 
and an imperial procurator. This scheme was fully 
carried out, and is still the existing ecclesiastical 
system of Russia. The presbyters sit and vote along 
with the bishops, and the business of the procurator, 
who is neither president nor a member of the synod, 
is merely to observe the proceedings, and to give or 
refuse the sanction of the civil power to all decisions 
not purely spiritual. To suppose, aa in this country 
many do, that the caar claims to be tread of the East- 
ern Church, or even of the Russian, is a most egregi- 
ous misapprehension. As absolute sovereigns, the em- 
perors of Russia no doubt virtaaDy control ecclesias- 
tical affhtrs and everything else throughout their 
empire; and it R notorious that their policy aims at 

an influence over the members of the 
Hasten* eornmumon. fe ta most certain/bowever, 
that they scrupulously profefo to respect Ae canons 
eal eeosftRatfeii and the spiritual indepCnden ^cf the 
church. Ttyy mero^cRim, andsoW^fa 
that ctonij ft mm authority which even the West* 
minster (Wen wmatoords to the civil magistrate. 


To reconcile the church** theoretical independence 
with imperial toterforence, an eipiaaation is given 
which is Certainly more plausible than the Action of 
the for ngia under the first Route emperors, or the 
English coups d'Mr*. The Russians are to Id that 
the election of bishops and of all other pastors is a 
canonical right of Christian communities; bat that, 
in Russia, the emperor ia reluctantly compelled to 
exercise it in belutlf of his subjects, till the mass of 
the people be sufficiently enlightened to exercise It 
safely themselves.* 1 

The college of prelates whioh Peter thus estab* 
linked under tire name of the Most Holy Synod, was 
declared in 1723 to be the supreme authority in the 
church. The first meeting of the synod was held 
in Moscow, and at that period it consisted of twelve 
indr ideals , but it has since been transferred to St. 
Petersburg, and its numbers are entirely dependent 
on the will of the emperor and the advice of tlie Im- 
perial procurator. It is usually composed of two 
metropolitans, two bishops, tlie chief secular priest 
of the imperial staff, and tlie following lay members 
— the procurator or attorney, two chief secretaries, 
five secretaries, and a number of clerks. The pro- 
curator has the right of suspending the execution of 
the decisions of the synod, and of reporting any case 
to the emperor. The sjuod decides all matters re- 
lating to the faith of the church, and superintends 
the administration of the dioceses, from which it re- 
ceives twite a-year a report of the state of the 
churches and schools. In imitation of the Russo- 
Greek Church, the Greeks, since they became an 
independent kingdom, have established a Holy Gov- 
erning Synod, its organization having been effected 
at NAiipha in 1833. 

Among the many salutary reforms introduced into 
Ruhsja by Peter the Great, was the establishment of 
schools in every episcopal see. He declared, also, 
tliat the convents should not acquire any landed pro- 
perty, either by gifts or purcliase, and he subjected 
the estates of the church to taxation like other pro- 
perty. In 1764, the Emptess Catharine II. took 
possession of the whole of the church lands, sod then 
settled upon the ecclesiastical offices and institutions 
a permanent, but moderate revenue. She also estab- 
lished seminaries for education. From the time of 
this despotic czarina tlie Russo-Greek Church was 
despoiled of its wealth and reduced to poverty. 
Fven now the secular priesthood in Russia have but 
a scanty subsistence for their support, consisting of 
a small allowance from government, ghich is supple- 
mented by fees and perquisites obtained from their 
flocks. Many of the village clergy cultivate their 
fields with their own hands, beside* discharging their 
ecclesiastical duties, which are very laborious. The 
church-service, which is excessively long, must 
be performed thrice a- day, and the ceremonies ob- 
served at baptism, marriage, burial, visiting the sick, 
and on other occasions, are numerous sad arduous 
Dr. Pinkerton says, thty the senk^ metrop<dHan ef 
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tin Russo-Greek Church hut « revenue not exceed- 
ing <800 per annum. 

The Emperor Alexander I. did much to elevate 
the intellectual character of hit people, and to im- 
prove the condition of the National Church. On all 
the crown laiidt he established schools, introduced 
various improvements into the higher seminaries, and 
declared the clergy to be exempt irotn the punish- 
ment of the knout. In mature age he became a 
warm supporter of evangelical religion, and in con- 
sequence be not merely tolerated his Christian sub- 
ject* of all denominations, but took a deep interest 
in their religious concerns. In 1813 he established 
at St. Petersburg an auxiliary to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. He excluded the Jesuits 
from his two capitals in 1815, and decreed in 1820 
their expulsion from the whole empire. The pro- 
perty and revenues of the order were confiscated 
for the benefit of tlm Roman Catholic churches in 
Russia, and about 750 members of the Jesuit older 
were conveyed across the fionticrs at the expense of 
the government. Under the supervision of the 
Holy Synod an edition of the New Testament was 
published in the Russian language in 1821, and was 
afterwards printed in almost every dmlect used 
throughout the empire. On tho death of Alexander, 
however, and the succession of his brother Nicholas, 
the Bible Society of Russia was dissolved. The now 
emperor indulged in the fond dream of reducing the 
numerous populations of the empire to one language 
and one creed By the conquest of a portion of the 
Persian territories in 1828, Russia obtained posses- 
sion of a great part of Armenia, including Etclnni- 
adxin, where the principal catliolicoB or patriarch 
- resides, who has under liis Jut isdiction the whole of 
ttr Afinris* i *n<2 from ii»»* pa 

rioffthis catholicoa has been appointed by the Rus- 
sian emperor, and has umlor him a synod and au 
imperial procurator. The Armenian Church, how- 
ever, still remains distinct fiom the Russo-Greek 
Church. 

In the reign of Catharine II., a part of the po- 
pulation of the Polish Russian provinces became 
Uniatea t as they were called, or members of the 
United Greek Church , which professed conformity to 
Rome. This partiality for Romanism, however, in 
course of time, gradually declined, and at length, 
in 1889, the higher clergy of Lithuania and White 
Russia, declared at the synod of Potolsk that 
their people were anxious to return to the National 
Church. The, Holy Synod, by the orders of the 
emperor, received both the clergy and people in- 
to the communion of the Russo-Greek Church. 
The ecclesiastical property of the Uniates was con- 
fiscated for the use of the state, and all intercourse be- 
tween the bishops and Rome wee prohibited. Thus 
constrained by the despotic power of the car. Pope 
Gregory XVI. saw 2,000,000 Romanists renounce hie 
| papal authority and pass over to the National Chtteh 
of Russia. To console his Holineee for the loss of ea 


many of his children, an agreement was entered into 
in 1847 between the Pope and the esar, according to 
which a new diocese of Cliereon has been formed, 
whose bishops are to be chosen by the emperor, but 
canonically instituted by the Pope; and, besides, 
they are allowed to manage the spiritual affairs of 
their dioceses in canonical dependence upon the 
holy see. This small concession, on the part of 
Nicholas, was but a feeble compensation for the 
harshness and cruelty with which lie had treated the 
Uniatea , in order to effect their conversion to ther 
National Church. The mode in which lie accom- 
plished this design is thus described by Mr. Kelly : 
“The process was very simple; the villages were 
surrounded, and the priests, after receiving the knout, 
were earned off. The Russian priest, whip in hand, 
passed in review the trembling flock, threatening 
them, lashing them. The obstinate were shut up in 
heated rooms filled with the smoke of green wood. 
Grace soon operated upon them by means of suffo- 
cation. AU being so well agreed in the new faith, 
they were consigned to the church, and there the 
sacrament was thrust dowu their throats, wliilo the 
whip was held over their heads. The most horrible 
of these clragonade a took place out of Poland, in the 
military colonies established in the wastes of Russia. 
Tlie unruly were sent thither, and under the pretext 
of military discipline, were literally crushed with 
blows, without ev en the consolation of religious mar- 
tyrdom, — -killed, not bb Catholics, but as rebellious 
soldiers. Nevertheless, their conversion was tri- 
umphantly proclaimed. A visible miracle. To aid 
this good work, laws were passed which forbade the 
hearing of mass, excepting on Sundays and great fes- 
tivals; which forbade the teaching of the Catholic 
relicion to thg children of Catholic parents ; which 
prescribed the sermons that weir to bo preached, and 
the catechismB that were to be used in Catholic 
churches ; and which allowed of no theological ex- 
planations of theological differences; which, later, 
dispersed the Catholic priests with violence, shut up 
their churohes, and refused all spiritual consolations 
to their flocks ; which excommunicated as schisma- 
tic all Catholic children not baptized according to the 
rules of the Established Church within four-and- 
twenty hours after their birth, and which offered en- 
tire pardon and indemnity to any Catholic convicted 
of any crime wtyusoever — murder, robbery, no mat- 
ter what — who recanted and became orthodox. So 
much vigorous legislation was not without its effect. 
In the spring of 1839 the whole of the Episcopal 
body of the Uuiate signed the act of recantation, 
petitioning the emperor graciously to re-admit them 
into the bosom of the orthodox church, and asking 
parden, both of h|pi and of God, for their long blind 
mm end obstinacy. Urn emperpt deigned to great 
their prayer. His offic ia l journal, in an edifying 
reticle, chants forth % plana Hosannah: ‘Hippy 
wntonr it *wWms**4 which has coat no taaml 
mfldncat wl gmimtik trere atone employ pdf Vs 
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wdebrate the htoorpoietlofi of the united Mu with 
the orthodot church, * modal was struck with this 
ascription: ’Separated by violence in 1506, re- 
tnited by love in 1839 

Tho wholO aim of Nicholas throughout his whole 
reign waa to preserve Kasdan nationality by favour* 
ing, in every possible way, the Established Church, 
In 1846, when the Lett* and Esthonians were re- 
duced to eitreme poverty and distress, advantage 
waa taken of their deplorable circumstances to pre- 
Nail upon them to join the Russo-Greek Church. 
The result was, tliat 15,000 peasants were confirmed, 
and churches built for their accommodation at tho 
expense of the government. By various means the j 
Emperor Nicholas endeavoured to bring a!>out n 
forced conformity to the orthodox faith, one of its 
principal tenets being, that the empeior is God's 
vicegerent on the earth, and to oppose 4iis designs is 
to rebel against the commands of God, and to expose 
the soul to the risk of incurring everlasting perdi- 
tion. But in defiance of the arbitrary and despotic 
rule of the czar, dissenters of all kinds from the Na- 
tional Church abound throughout the whole empire. 
Among the oldest sect of thc«e Raskolmks or Schis- 
matics are the Starovertzi, or adherents of the old 
faith, who have existed for two hundred years in a 
state of separation fiom the national faith and fel- 
lowship. Of late years various attempts have been 
made, but without effect, to persuade them to re- 
turn to the Church of Russia. 

The clergy of all ranks belonging to the Rus- 
so-Greek Church amount in number to about 
215,000, and though poorly provided for by the 
state, theyeqjoy several peculiar privileges, being 
exempted from all taxes, from supplying recruits, 
and quartering soldiers, from every kind of civil 
burden, and from liability to corporal punishment 
They are divided into two classes, regular and 
secular. The first are alone entitled to the high- 
est dignities of the church; they are prdained 
under much stricter vows than the others, and 
are termed the black clergy, from their wearing a 
black robe. The secular clergy have a brown or 
blue robe, and are termed the white clergy. y The 
church is divided into eparchies or dioceses, the 
number of which is entirely dependent on the will of 
the emperor. There are three ranks of episcopacy 
in the church— metropolitans, archbishops, and bish- 
ops, who hdvc each of them a peculiar dress, by 
which they are distinguished. When a metropoli- 
tan is performing official duty he wean a mitre, but 
on other occasions he wears a high-crowned cap 
coveted with white crape, with a veil of the same 
stuff attached to it, hanging down on his gutters. 
The archbishop* and bishops wear a black pep of th e 
same teat or material These flue* dpees of 
deqp art sailed by the general name ofritafcrsto* 
petapao nod totted m degree are IteAr&mem* 
MUd or abbots *and trim of the 

uMiliipi and hat infl fmrrit nf sll tm thn aitmlri 


who have been either ordained for the priestly office, 
for the second degree or dhuxmate, or are mere lay 
brothers, without having taken the vow. The seen 
ter clergy can only attain higher dignities In the 
church after they have become widowers and re 
ceived the tonsure. They are generally sons of the 
clergy, very few from the other daises of society 
being educated for tho sacred office. The secular 
clergy are obliged to wear long beards, and to let 
their hair Itang down upon their shoulders ; while 
they wear long-flowing Oriental rolms of silk, a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a staff— such being the costume, 
as the ignorant Russian peasantry believe, worn by 
our Lord and his apostles. The Regular or Blaok 
clergy, who rank above tfyo seculars, consist, for the 
most jrnrt, of sons of priests, but their numbers are 
frequently recruited from the nobles and other 
classes. The service of tho cathedrals on festival 
days is conducted by a bishop, or in his absence by 
an archimandrite, or some subordinate ecclesiastic. 

A holiday service in the Russo-Greek Church is 
thus described by Di. Pinketton : “ Lot any one, on 
his first arrival in St. Petersburg, enter the church 
of At. Nicholas, for instance, on a holiday, in the 
time of service, and, placing himself iu a comer, 
calmly contemplate the scene before him: he might 
easily bo led to the conclusion, that the Russians are 
to be counted among tho most ignorant and super- 
stitious of nations. The splendour of the building 
with its gaudy decorations ; the sumptuous dremfes 
of the clergy, composed of bright-coloured brocades, 
covered with embroidery and bespangled with gems ; 
the vocal music; the odours of incense ascending 
before the sacred pictures, from the golden censer 
waving in the hand of the officiating priest; the 
gnat number of pictures covering the walls, overlaid 
with gold and silver plates in the form of robes, stud- 
ded with pearls and precious stones, before which 
some hundreds of sax lights and lamps of different 
sizes are burning ; the people of all classes standing 
and worshipping ; (for none sit there ;) some turn- 
ing to their respective tutelary saints, and pros- 
trating themselves before them in various acts of hu- 
miliation, others bargaining for tapers at the stalls 
where they are sold in the church, then lighting 
them, and, with many crossings and ceremonies, 
placing them before their favourite pictures, as an 
offering and a symbol of the sincerity of their devo- 
tion having beheld these, let him turn his atten- 
tion from the almost confounding splendour and stu* 
pitying effects of this crowded scene, there minutely 
to contemplate its parts, and mark the peculiar 
dresses, and looks, and attitudes of individuals ; ho 
will see much to excite his feelings of compassion and 
sympathy:— here, the aged sire of fourscore, de- 
voutly crossing and slowly prostrating himself before 
the picture of his tutelary saint, bis leg* and aims 
trembling beneath him, ere his forehead and hoary 
locks reach the pavements (what mm tt ecwtsacb 
a feeble old man to perform this mom fatiguing act 
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of hi e devotion, perhaps forty or fifty times in a 
morning I ) there, the devout mother with her babe 
In Iter arms, teaching its infant hand to make the 
figure of the cross, by touching, with the tbnmband 
first two fingers united, first Its forehead, then its 
breast, next the right shoulder, and afterwards the 
left, and to lisp the Gotpodi Pomilui ; and when the 
priest brings out the crucifix at the end of the ser- 
vice, to bestow the benediction, behold 1 she presses 
forward in the crowd, and devoutly embraces the 
feet of the image of the suffering Saviour, and the 
infant follows her example.” 

In all fundamental points, both of doctrine and 
worship, the Russo- Greek Church coincides in 
opinion with the Orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Church (which see), their rule of faith being the 
Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the first seven 
general councils. The outire Russian church service 
occupies upwards of twenty volumes folio. Twelve 
of these, one for every mouth, contains the spe- 
cial services and hymns for the festivals of the 
saints, which are more numerous in the Russian 
calendar than the days of the year. The daily ser- 
vice begins, as among the Jews, in the evening at 
sunset ; the mativiB are between four and five in the 
morning, and the liturgy or commuuiou sorvice be- 
tween nine and ten. The service, which consists 
largely of psalms and hymns, is very long, and, be- 
sides being read with great rapidity, is in the old 
SHvonic tongue, which is to most of the people a 
dead language. Lighted candles or lamps ai e used 
during servioe, and incense in large quantities is 
burned. In many of the churches lights ore kept 
constantly burning before »*•*•*>*—* ♦ha^aWour. 
.‘he j/KoreToTTf** m 

some patron saint. Wax candles are 
aisB’kopt burning in private houics before the Boo 
(which see), or patron saint of the household, and 
when a Russian enters an apartment he crosses him- 
self three rimes, and bows before the Bog before ad- 
dressing any of the family. . 

Several curious ceremonies are observed in con- 
nexion with the birth aud baptism of infants. “ In 
consequence of the strong attachment to the Mosaic 
law of purification, a very strange custom is to bo 
found among the more ignorant of the peasantry ; 
which not even the arm of the ecclesiastical power, 
daring the Met hundred years, has been sufficiently 
strong to extirpate. In districts of the country 
where a priest la not readily obtained to read the 
prayers of purification, a messenger is sent to him at 
a distance; arid ho roads them, in his own house, 
over the bonnet of the messenger, naming the per- 
sons who are to be purified. On the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the messenger carefully doses bis 
bonnet, returns with its imaginary sacred content^ 
and shakes them over the woman, her meant, ana 
attendants.” , , . 

In Great Rum baptism is administered by the 
trine immersion, the child being dipped fi»t to to 
name of the Father, then of the Son, end than new 


Holy Ghost. In Little Russia the practice it to 
beptias by affusion or pouring. There Is a singular 
custom connected with baptism which may be men- 
tioned. It is called Pos&rigama, “ the shearing of the 
child,” and consists in cutting off a portion of the hair 
of the infant in the form of a cross, enveloping it 
in wax, and throwing it into the font, or sticking it 
up in a part of the church. After baptism the 
priest hangs upon the neck of the child a small cross 
about an inch in length, of gold, silver, or some 
inferior metal, which is worn through life next to 
the skin. In addition to this the common people of- 
ten attach to the string, which auspeods the cross, 
amulets made of incense, which are also worn to the 
last moment of life. Tho chrism, as in the Greek 
Church, is always admiuistered immediately after 
baptism, accompanied with the words, * The seal of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” A Russian church is 
divided into three parts. The first division is the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, in the mid- 
dle of which stands the holy table. This part of 
the church is the east end, so that the congregation 
always worship with their faces towards the rising 
sun. The altar is separated from the nave by a 
screen on which are pictures of our Loid, of the 
Virgin Maty, the apostles, and saints. Tins screen 
is called the Iconostasis, in the middle of which are 
the royal doors, which are opened at different times 
in the course of the service. The second division is 
the nave, where the congregation stand. There are 
no seats, and no books are used in worship, the peo 
pie simply listening to the service as it is read in 
ancient Slavonian by the priest. Dr. Pinkerton tells 
us that the Russians never pray unless tliey have a 

Mary, or of some saint bofore them. Wore under- 
taking a journey,” says this trustworthy writer, it , 
is customary for the rich merchants, and many 
among the nobles, to go to church, and to have a 
special service for imploring the Divine blessing : 
the emperor does the same. Others invite the priest, 
with Iiis deacon and psalmodists, to their own houses, 
where prayers are offered up, in the midst of the 
domestic circle, before the image of the tutelary 
saint of the family, domestics, children, and friends 
attending. At the commencement of a battle, it is 
the custom of the Russian soldiers, not merely to 
offer up prayers *for mercy and deliverance, bat also, 
when circumstances admit, to receive absolution and 
the holy sacrament.” a 

The favourite saints of the Russians axe St. Ni- 
cholas, St. John the Baptist, St. Sergiu*, and St. 
Alexander Newski. The Virgin Maiy is not held in 
eo very high estimation in the Rasso-Greek Church 
as site is in the Romish Church, The monas- 
teries and nunneries to Russia are very numerous; 
soma following the idee of St. Bari!, and others 
tlwee of St. Anthony, Btosshml^thataiaiinai- 
' toe who $Mhm to lb 8a»*Gteek Ctm&mm* 

SoiJSi mm *• 





t 8AADHS, a sect in Hindustan, who have rejected 
Hindu idolatry, substituting for it a species of Deism. 
They are found chiefly at Delhi, Agra, Jye pore, and 
Porrockhabad. Their name implies Pure or Puri* 
tans. The sect originated In a d 1658, with a per- 

* eon named Birbhin. They have no temples, but 
assemble at stated periods, more especially every foil 
moon, in private houses, or in adjoining ooutts set 
apart for this purpose. They wear white garments, 
use no pigments, nor sectarian marks upon their 
forehead. They have no chaplets, or rosaries, or 
Jewels, 

SABAOTH, a name assumed hy Deity in the 
Sacred Scriptures, and which our translators have 
rendered Hosts It seems intended to denote that 
he is the supreme and self existent God The name 
Sabaoth wes also applied to the chief archangel 
among the Ahchontics (which see). Sabaoth was 
regarded among the Gnostics generally as the God of 
the Jews, whom they distinguished from the Su- 
preme God. 

SABAZHrS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Phiyghto, alleged to have sprang from Bhea or 
Cybele. In later times he was identified both with 
Dkmyeutt and Zens. The worship of Sabatlus was 
> CfVtrodt id into Greece and his festivals, called Sa- 
haria, were mingled with Imparities. 

[ BABBA (St , Festival of), observed by the 
Greek Gkurch on the 6th of December. 

SABBATARIANS, a name given to the Seventh* 
Dog Baptiti r, because they observe the Jewish in- 
stead of the Chnstian Sabbath. See Baptists 
- (AJONUCAlt). 

SABBATAT1, a name applied sometime to the 

* WaldBKSKS (which see), from the circumstance that 
their teachers wore mean or wooden shoes, which in 
French are called Sabots. 

SABBATH (Cheistian), See Low> f s Dat. 

* SABBATH (Jewish). The primeval Sabbath is 
J siri iftfottri n&detae Motile acooomv : 

And Kim Mthnitf, ml* , and ofcwroncei 
-*£M to it *hSeh are peenUarto tfat economy, and 
*hlch mart , from their toy nature, haw terminated 
f *&& that %walim. It <a remarkable that the 
foutfc eeaMnandtnent, — bfcb rafew to ti- SaUbath, 
irtdl the mad “ItaMaher* m$m pty im- 
1 that the some la taNsomstaod and 

wl d^bildbged to lit# 8dAmti btti- 
Bat God {hen no- 


rity was thus continued as It had been before, there 
were at this time added to it new grounds of obsev* 
vance, and a distinct and additional sanction alto* 
gether peculiar to the Jewish economy. Thus Deut. ** 
v 15, “ And remember that thou wait a servant In * 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm : therefore the Lewd thy God 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath day.' 1 And 
this is explained by Kxod xixi 18, 4< Speak thou 
also unto the children of Israel, saying. Verily thy 
sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between toe 
and you throughout your generations * that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you.** 
The Sabbath, besides serving the original purposes 
of iu appointment, was now set apart to be a sign 
of the covenant between God and his people Israel ; 
a commemoration of their deliverance from Egyp- 
tian bondage, and a preflgurative emblem and pledge 
of the vest of Canaan. There were also In connexion 
with the Jewish Sabbath certain observances pecu- 
liar to the Mosaic economy. Thus the shew-bread 
was changed every Sabbath-day; and the morning 
and evening sacrifices were to be doubled ©very Sab- 
bath. But these observances, which strictly 
longed to the Mosaic dispensation, terminated with 
b ; for after the destruction of Jerusalem there waft ft# 
temple, and consequently neither shew-bread north© 
evening and the morning sacrifices. But these tern* 
porary additions and modifications could not peed* 
bly invalidate the original appointment of the Sab- 
bath. “ Whatever under the Mosaic economy/' eayi 
Dr Maoferian, "was added to the observances, or 
the cuds, or the authority of the Sabbath, was of the 
Sinai covenant, and dependent on the special rela- 
tions and circumstances of God and his people If* 
tael ; and must, on these accounts, terminate With 
that economyr-xbut could not interfere with an or* 

, dinaace which ooneerned all the tribee and genera* 
turns of the human race. Like some feeble and 
short- lived plant, entwining Its tendrils around the 
arms Oran ancient oak, these for a time hung grace- 
fully around the more ancient and enduring inttfty- 
turn; but it were surely strange to allege, that {be- 
cause their season wta over, and they were new 
found strewed as the leaves of autumn, mete Sfofoes 
forme, that therefore the ancient stock, old as the 
world Itself, on which they for a season grew, mat 
perish with them. The rimw-bvesd of the tabrntfa- 
rift and theenfible is no teener to btd a i u ^ and 
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figurative |y to set forth the thanksgiving of Israel; every other festival. Respecting the Ho iktto Oi < 
Aod the double evening end morning sacrifice have these widu end the ofl required for the^ll^lfykl* ' 
named alternately to mark the hour of prayer on mod tarnishes the meet particular direction*, * ^ ^ 
Qod r c holy day : but ere we from thi* to infer, that # Toreceive the Sabbath, which they compete ton j 
therefore the Sabbath is not to be observed ns e day royal bride, they put on their best and gayest ap* * 
of rest, of holy rest, of commemorative and joyful parel, and hasten to the synagogue; where they 
rest ? The return of the weekly Sabbath does not now commence their service a little before night. This | 
renew, us it did of old, the promises of God concent- anticipation of the prescribed hour is professedly die* 
in# Canaan ; and as little is it to us a sign of the tated by the benevolent hope of enlarging the re- 
Hmai covenant, or a commemoration of the deliver- spite enjoyed on the Sabbath by the wicked in hell; j 
ance of Israel out of Egypt : but strange it were to whose punishments the rabbles have declared to be •! 
infer, that the original purposes of the Sabbath have, suspended immediately on the chanting of a certain 
with these, ceased to be in force. And few will be prayer in the service of that evening. j 

disposed to argue, that the punishment of death has 14 When they come from the synagogue in the | 
not ceased to be due on every transgression of this evening, and also in the morning of the Sabbath, j 
command, and that the deliverance of Israel out of parents bless their children, saying to each of their ; 
Egypt is still a leading motive to obedience ; and sons, < God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh ;* : 
yet how much loss reasonable is it to allege, that the and to each daughter, * God make thee as Surah and j 
original authority of the Sabbath has, with these, Kebekah, Rachel and Leah/ 
wholly disappeared?” “Immediately on their return from the evening 

The Sabbath was looked upon with peculiar vener- service they seat themselves at table. The master at 
ation by the ancient Jews, and, accordingly, they the house takes in his hand a glass of wine or other 
employed a portion of the preceding day in prepara- liquor, recites what is called - the sanctification for 
tion for its sacred exercises. The sacred day itself the ove of the SAbbath,* which consists of the first 
began at sunset the previous night, and lasted till sun- three verses of the second chapter of Genesis ; adds 
set of the following day. During that time all work the prescribed grace over the liquor ; aud concludes 
was suspended, and prayer, meditation, and read- with another benediction. Then he drinks some of 
ing the Word of God constituted the chief employ- the liquor and presents some to the rest of the fit- 
ment of the Jewish people. Travelling on the Sab- mily ; after which he repeats the grace appointed to 
bath was limited to the distance of 2,000 cubits, or be said at all meals before eating bread. The sup- 
something less than a mile ; and hence the expire per is followed by the usual grace after meals; only 
sion met with in Scripture, “a Sabbath day’s jour- to the form appointed for other days some clauses 
ncy.” In course of time the Jews sadly degenerat- are now added in which particular mention ia made 
ed, and the result was a lamentable neglect and of the Sabbath. 

desecration of the Sabbath. On their return, how- 44 On the morning of the Sabbath thay Indulge 
ever, from the Babylonish captivity, we discern an themselves longer in bed titan on any other morning 
evident revival of a regard for the holy day. But in the week. The services of the synagogue begin 
in the time of our blessed Lord, tho Jews manifested later, and the offices are more numerous than on 
a strong plmrisaioal tendency to a mere outward and other days. The book of the law is taken out of 
formal observance of the Sabbath, Thus the disci- the ark, and carried with great ceremony np to the 
plea of Christ were blamed for plucking the QAra of altar or desk. There it ia elevated in such a maimer 
com on the seventh day; and Christ himself was that the writing may be seen by the congregation; 
censured for healing the sick on the Sabbath. who shout — 4 And this is the law which Moses set 

The Sabbath is thus observed by the Modem Jews before the children of Israel. The law which Moses 

as described by Mr. Allen, in his 1 Modem Judaism commanded uf, is the inheritance of the eongrega- 
14 Before the sun is set tho tamp* or candles are to tion of Jacob. The way of God is perfect : the 
be lighted: one, at least, with seven cotton wicks, in word of the Lord is tried: he is a buckler to all 

allusion to the number of days lu a week, is to be those who trust ip him.* 

lighted in each house. This task is assigned to the « The lesson appointed for the Sabbath is divided 
women; jmrtly, because they are always at home, into seven parts, and read to seven person* who 
whereas men aip frequently absent ; but priutipally, called up to the altar for that purpose. The fin ft la 
to * atone for the orirae committed by their mother a Cohen, or one who is said to be a descendant of 
Eve,’ who by eating of the forbidden fruit first ex- Aaron. The second is one who is supposed to be of 
tmguished the light of the world. As soon as a the tribe of Levi. The third an Israelite of some 
Jewess has lighted one of these tamps or caudles, other drib*. The same order is then repeated. The 
■he spreads both her hands towards it and says: seventh may be <w anjs tribe. Certain graces and 
4 Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the unL responses are appetotedtri Urn® on thiaeoaudon by 
verse! who hast sanctified ns with thy precepts, and every person called tythti msonr, by the reader 
commanded us to light the Sabbath lamps.* Hie wed by the wlmlf ft ew ^Hnn Th* portion mad 
same ceremony is to be performed on the eve of from tw prophet# 
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14 At dinner the feme oereroonies ere observed u 
it popper oo the preceding evening. After dinner 
they go to the synagogue to perform the Sabbath 
afternoon seme*. Then they take out the lew 
again, in the seme maimer «s in the morning, end 
read pert of the portion appointed for the next Sab- 
bath. * After the service, they make another meal 
fill honour of the Sabbath/ 

“ On the Sabbath-day they go to the synagogue a 
third time, to say the concluding service; in which 
some of the prayers are considerably protracted, be- 
ing chanted in very long notes, to diminish the 
miseries of hell, which are supposed not to recom- 
mence till those prayers are tinfehed.” The whole 
of the services and employments of the Jewish Sab- 
bath dose with the Habdala (which see). 

In the early Christian Church, the Jewish Sab- 
oath, as well as the Lord's day, was observed in 
those ohurohes which were composed of Jewish con- 
verts; and hence the custom arose in the East 
arn Church of distinguishing both the Jewish and 
Christian Sabbaths, by the exclusion of fasts, and by 
the standing position in prayer; while m the West- 
trn, and especially in the Homan Church, the Sab- 
lath was observed as a fast day. This difference in 
sustoms gave rise to a keen controversy betweeu the 
Eastern and the Western churches, and as early as 
the beginning of the third century, Ilippolytus wrote 
upon the subject as a disputed point. In several of 
the Eastern churches the Jewish Sabbath was cele- 
brated nearly in the same manner as the Lord's day 
or Sunday, public worship, and even the communion, 
being celebrated on tliat day. The council of Lao- 
dice* decreed, that on the Sabbath the gospels should 
be read aloug with the other parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures — words which seem to indicate that the Old 
Testament had been alone used previously on this 
day in the lessons of the church. “ In many dis- 
tricts,” «avs Neander, “ a punctual Jewish obser- 
vance of the Sabbath must doubtless have become 
common : hence the council of Lawiieea' considered 
it necessary to ordain, that Christiana* should not 
celebrate this day after the Jewish manner, nor con- 
sider themselves bound to abstain from labour. It 
Iras a general rule in the Eastern Cffurch, that there 
should he no luting on the Sabbath ; hence the Sab- 
bath alto, as well as Sunday, was excepted from the 
period of feeling before Easter. # But in many of 
the Western churches, particularly fin the Roman 
and the Spanish, opposition to the Jews and Ju- 
daism bad led to the custom of observing the Sab - 
bath rather as a day of fasting. They who were 
truly enlightened by the gospel spirit, and knew how 
to distinguish essentials from n on es sen tials in reli- 
v gkm, such men as Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, and 
Aftngustin, sought to avoidmll cmrtro verey on matters 
sort, whisk had not bee* dec id e d by divine 
and which had no particoto m connexion 
1 wjf&shc asaaao^-ot fK ft ejf s e oc tfifl ce ijo B . They 

a$H it st * fNdociple, that, in tu$h matters* each in* 


I dividual should follow the m$Um of his own church, 

! or of the country in which he resided, and strive diet 
the bond of charity might not be broke* by diflfor- 
mines fin such ottfimpok^ and that occa- 

sion of offence might not be given to any men. 
Ambrose, when questioned on this point, replied, 
that at Home he was accustomed to fhst on the Sab* 
hath, but in Milan he did not. Augustin rightly 
applies tine rules given by Paul, in the fourteenth 
chapter of the epistle to the Homans, to this diver* 
sity of practice, lie complains, that weak minds 
were disturbed by the controversial obstinacy or the 
superstitious scruples of many, who would insist on 
tliat practice as being tho only right one, for which 
they supposed they had found oertain reasons, no 
matter how weak, or which they had brought with 
them as the ecclesiastical usage of their own country, 
or which they had seen in foreign lands ; although 
neither the holy Scriptures, nor the universal tradi- 
tion of the church, decided any thing as to the point, 
and although it was a matter of perfect indifference 
as to any practical advantage. Hut that rigid hier- 
archical spirit of the Homan Church, which, from a 
very early period, required unifonnity in things un- 
essential, would, in thin case also, put a restraint on 
religious freedom. In the Roman Church, it was 
affirmed that this custom came down from Peter, the 
first of the apostles, and hence ought to be univer- 
sally observed. The idle tale was there set afloat, 
when the origin of that oustom from the old opposi- 
tion between the originally pagan and the originally 
Jewish communities was no longer known, that the 
apostle Peter instituted a fasten the Sabbath, in 
preparing for the dispute with Simon Magus. The 
Homan bishop Innocent decided, in his decre- 
tals addressed to the Spanish bishop Doeentfus (at 
the very time that men like Augustin expressed 
themselves with so much liberality on this differ- 
ence), that the Sabbath, like Friday, must be observ- 
ed as a fast day. In defence of this rule, he offered 
a better reason at least tliau those monks, via. : tliat, 
in its historical import, the Sabbath necessarily be- 
longed to the period of sorrow which preceded Sun* 
day, the joyful day of the feast of the resurrection ; 
since on both the former days the apostles were 
plunged in grief, and on the Sabbath had bid them- 
selves for fear,” 

SABBATHAISTS, the followers of Sabbath id 
Bevi of Smyrna, who, in the seventeenth century, 

| pretended to be the Messiah. In 164 8 he declared 
hirosejf to be the Messiah of the house of David, 
who should ere long deliver Israel from the domJ- 
man of both Christians and Mussulmans. This fa- 
natic ended his career by becoming an avowed Mo- 
! hamxnedan. ■ After his death his system of cabhaUstie 
teaching was introduced in different forms tut* the 
synagogues of Turkey, Asia-Minor, and the states oi 
Barbery, and afterward* into those of Europe also. 
The sect eras headed successively by difftoent chiefs, 
md under Mrnm n^oes. W« And it mGerwaoy 
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rest on the fact, that the remnant of the house of 


Cully a century after the death of its founder, and 
particularly in Austria and Poland, under the in- 
fluence of Jacob Frank, who endeavoured to unite 
cabbalistic Judaism with Christianity in the same 
manner as Sabbathai and his followers had attempted 
to combine it with Islamism. 

SABBATH-DAY'S JOURNEY. The general 
rule adopted by the Jews in regftrd to travelling on 
the Sabbath was, that the distance to be considered 
lawful should not extend beyond the suburbs of a 
city, which was usually the space of 2,000 cubits, or 
about three quarters of an English mile. Thus 
Mount Olivet was a Sabbath-day’s journey from Je- 
rusalem, which is known to have been about a mile. 
This is supposed to have boon the distance between 
the ark and the camp when the Israelites marched, 
and probably the same proportion was observed when 
they rested. Hence the Jews were wont to argue, 
that if it was lawful for the Jews to go from their 
tents to the tabernacle to worship, it could be no 
breach of the Sabbath to go the same distance upon 
the Sabbath for any other purpose. Accordingly, it 
was customary to measure the space of a Sabbath- 
day's journey in every direction from tho cities, If 
a city was perfectly square they measured the dis- 
tance of fifty cubits on every side ; if it was round or 
triangular, or of any other shape, they reduced it to 
a square, and measured from every side of it. 

SABBATICAL YEAR, an ancient Jewish insti- 
tution referred to under several names in the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is called the Sabbath or rest of the 
land, the release, or more properly, the remission of 
the Lord, and the seventh year by way of eminence. 
It was instituted by Divine appointment while the 
Israelites were journeying in the wilderness, but in 
many important particulars it could not be observed 
until their arrival in the land of Canaan. Thera are 
two different computations of the period from which 
the first Shemittah, or seven years was dated. Some 
reckon it from the time that the manna ceased to 
fall ; others maintain that it did not begin till tho con- 
quest of Canaan was completed, And the lands were 
formally divided among the chosen people according 
to their tribes and families. Tho difference between 
these two modes of computation Amounts to six or 
seveu years. The principal features of the institu- 
tion of the Sabhatioal year may be thus enumerated : 
(l.) A total cessation from tho cultivation of the 
ground. (2.) The spontaneous produce of the earth 
was used in common. (3.) All debts due by one Is- 
raelite to anothqf were remitted ; And, as many 
writers suppose, Hebrew servants or slaves were 
generally released from bondage. (4.) The law was 
publicly read during the feast of tabernacles. 

Though little information is given in the Scrip- 
tures as to the subsequent history of the Sabbatical 
year, it is generally admitted that in all probability 
it continued to be kept with more or less strictness 
down to the daye of Solomon. The grounds on 
which it is supposed to have ceased about that time 


Judah is declared to have been earned to Babylon 
“ To fulfil the word of the Lord by the mouth of 
Jeremiah, until the land had enjoyed her Sabbatha ; 
for as long as she lay desolate, she kept Sabbath, to 
fulfil threescore and ten years. 11 In this passage 
Sabbatical years are supposed to be meant. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of JosephuB the Sabbatical year 
was observed in the latter ages of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. Tacitus also reckons this institution 
among the peculiar ordinances of the Jews. 

The existence of such an institution as the year of 
release was admirably fitted to subserve some im- 
portant purposes. It tended to teach the people tho 
great duty of dependence upon Divine Providence ; 
and, morever, like the seventh-day rest, this seventh- 
year rest of the land was probably designed to point 
forward the pious Hebrew to the eternal rest in the 
lvsavens. Hence the doctrine laid down by a learned 
Rabbi, that the duration of the world should be six 
thousand years, but the seventh thousand should bo 
the greAt Sabbatical year. 

SABELL1ANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
third century, headed by an obscure individual named 
Sabellius, of whom little is known, except tliAfc he 
appears to have belonged to Pentapolis, a district of 
Cyrcn&icA, which was situated within the Alexan- 
drian patriarchate. The peculiar tenet of the sect is 
the denial of the distinction of Persons in the Divine 
Nature, or as it is thus philosophically explained by 
Neander : “ Sabellius referred all the three names of 
the Triad to relations wholly co-ordii»ate. The 
names Father, Logos, and Holy Ghost, would, ac- 
cording to him, be, after the same manner, designa- 
tions of three different phases, under which the one 
divine essence reveals itself. All the three would 
go together, to designate in a manner exhausting the 
whole truth, the relation of God to the world. There 
would thus be the general antithesis between the 
Absolute, the essence of God in himself, the monad, 
which must be regarded as the pure designation of 
the Absolute, and the Triad, by which would be 
denoted the different relations of the self-evolving 
monad to the creation. We have, it is true, several 
sayings of Sabellius, according to which one might 
suppose, that he would liave distinguished God the 
Father, as well as the Logos and the Holy Ghost, 
from the monad in jtself { as, for instance, when he 
taught that the monad unfolded became the Triad, 
But, in other places, he clearly identified the Father 
with the monad, and considered him as the funda- 
mental subject, which, when hidden within himself, 
was the pure Monad, and, when revealing himself, 
unfolded his essence to a Triad, as he expressly says: 
i The Father remains the same, but evolves himself 
in the Son and Spirit.* It ia this only that distin- 
guishes Sabellius from the other Monorchiaim ; — 
he received the whole triad, and, along with the 
rest, the doctrine on the Holy Spirit, into his Mss. 
arehian theory.* . , . 
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The doctrines of the Sabellians first began to be 
. taught by the Noetiaru towards the end of the second 
[ century. And Simon Magus also, the founder of the 
Gnostics, appears to have held similar opinions to 
thoee of Sabeltius. The heresy of Sabelliut, however, 

[ was no sooner started than it began to spread rapidly 
among the African churches. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, as primate, lent powerful opposition to the new 
sect, but in his anxiety to avoid the error into which 
i they had fallen, he was accused before the Homan see 
sf rushing to ah opposite extreme, and teaching doc- 
trines which were afterwards taught by the Ariann. 
Nothing is known concerning the Sabcliiaiis for more 
I tluui a century, when we find the council of Con- 
stantinople, in A. D. 381, rejecting their baptism, 
from which circumstance it. may be inferred that 
| they formed at that time a communion distinct from 
the Catholic Church. 

Another heretical school. Also called Subcllum, 
made its appearance at a still earlier period among 
the Montanists of Phrygia, whose opinions evidently 
tended towards a denial of the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. At a still later date, a. i>. 375, we 
hear of the sect in Mesopotamia. 

SABIANS. See Tbathans. 

8ABOTIERS, a name given to tho Waiderma, 
from the sabots or wooden shoes which they wore, 
under the impression that they were a mark of the 
apostolical dress. 

SABUREAN8, a class of doctors among the Mo- 
dern Jews, who weakened the authority of the Tal- 
mud by their doubts and conjectures. They were 
sometimes termed Opinicmisis. It is said that Rabbi 
JTosi was the founder of the sect about twenty -four 
years before the Talmud was finished. He hud some 
celebrated successors who became heads of the aca- 
demies of Sorn and Pundebita. But as these two 
famous academies were shut up by order of the king 
of Persia, the sect of the Sabureaus became extinct 
about seventy-four years after its establishment. 

SACiEA, a festival observed by the %nhicnt Per- 
sians and Babylonians in commemoration of a vic- 
tory gained over the Sacss, a people of Scythia. It 
lasted for five days, and resembled^ in its mode of 
observance the Roman Saturnalia (which she). 

SACELLUM, a sacred enclosure among the an- 
cient Romans, which was dedicated to a god, and 
containing an altar and a statue of the deity. 

SACERDOS, the name given to a priest among 
the ancient Romans. Some were not connected with 
the service of any particular divinity, such as augurs 
and pontificeft, while others, for example the Flatnines, 
were devoted to the worship of some special deity. 
ARSacerdote* held office for life, and were not amena- 
ble to the civil magistrate. Origjgally thef taken 
from the patrician order, ttit in tf. c. 367 the plebei- 
an* began to be chosen to the sacred office. Some 
priestly offices, however, each as the Rea Sacrorura, 
the Aaujrinea, the £*&, and ethers, uniformly be- 
krnged tothe pntririaiMAlooe, It has always been 


maintained by ancient writers, that the priests were at 
first appointed by the kings, but at an earlier period 
colleges or corporations of pridets were formed, each 
of wliich filled up the vacancies among its members. 
When a Sacerdoa was appointed to office, he was in- 
augurated by the pontiffs and augurs, or by the augurs 
alone. (Sec Pontifrx.) The dress of the Roman 
priests differed according to their office. The augurs 
wore tho truhect, first dyed with scarlet, and after- 
wards with purple. Cicero mentions the dibaphus, 
a garment twice dyed os the augural robe. The 
proper robe of tho Piemens was the toiao, a sort of 
purple cloak fastened about the nook with a buckle 
or clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold. 
Tho pontiffs had the honour of wearing thepnefesfo, 
a privilege which, as we arc informed by Livy, be- 
longed also to the Epuiones. Several sorts of caps 
were worn by the priests, one of which was the pa* 
Uws } composed of the skins of beast* offered in 
sacrifice, the other two being the ap* c, a stitched 
cap in tho form of a helmet, which was worn by the 
Flaminss ; and the tuiuln a woollen turban peculiar 
to the Pontifcx Maximus. 

At an early period in tho history of Rome, provi- 
sion was made by the state for the support of the 
priesthood, lands having been assigned, even in the 
time of Romulus, to each temple and college of 
priests. In addition to the revenue arising from 
these sacred lauds, some priests had a regular an- 
nual salary paid to them from the public treasury. 

SACKCLOTH, a garment used as a sign of moum- 
, ing Among the ancient Hebrows. It was mode of 
coarse materials, and was worn next the skin. It 
seems to have been formed like a sack, with mere- 
ly holes for the arms, and was thrown loosely over 
the mourner, reaching down below tho knees. In 
this dress the afflicted individual frequently sat 
down iii the midst of ashes, his head also being 
covered with them. Sackcloth was usually made of 
goats' hair, or, as some have conjectured, of camels' 
liair, and was of a dark or black colour. Hence 
those images in Scripture of covering the heavens 
with “ blackness of sackcloth," and of the sun be- 
coming black as “ sackcloth of hair.' 1 

BACK A, a general term used by the ancient Ro- 
mans to denote all that belonged to the worship of 
tho gods. The sacra were either public or private, 
the former implying to the worship conducted at the 
expense of the state, and the latter at the expense of 
families or single individuals. In both cases the 
whole services were performed byj.he pontiffs, who, 
in the case of the sacra publka , liad also the charge 
of the funds set apart for these services. The mera 
prfoajta were generally nothing more than sacrifices 
to the Penates or household gods. 


SACRAMENTAL SEAL, an expression used by 
Romish writers to denote the obligation which mats 
upon the priesthood, to conceal thoee things the 
knowledge of which is derived from sacramental con- 
fession. 
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S ACR AM ENTALS— SACR AMENTS (Tire). 

SACRAMENT ALS, a name applied in England tion, who have fled for refuge to lay hold on the 
A those rites which are of a sacramental character, hope set before ns.' His simple promise is worthy 
such as confirmation f though not sacraments in the of implicit credit. He might have refused to givens 
same sense as Imptism and the Lord’s Supper. any other security, and it would have been impious on 

SACK AM ENT ARY, a book used in tiie Church our part to demand it, because, by doing so, wo 
of Romo con mining the Collate along with tho Canon. should have impeached Ids veracity; yet, placing 

SACRAMENTS (Tick). The term sacrament himself, as it were, on a level with us, he has volim* 
may be briefly defined as the visible sign of An in- tarily given the highest confirmation of lire word 
visible grace, or, as it is more fully explained in the which we could ask from one of our fellow-men, of 
Sliorfor Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, whose integrity we entertained a suspicion. He has 
“ A sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by not only promised, but sworn. In like manner, and 
Christ, whereiu, by sensible signs, Christ and the with the same design, he has first declared his good 
benefits of the new covenant are represented, sealed, will to us through Joskib Christ iu the Gospel, and 
and applied to believers. 1 ’ The word sacrament is then has exhibited his grace to us in sacraments, 
nowhere found in the Sacred Writings, but it is applying it to us iu external signs, and so binding 
supposed to have been adopted into the language himself to communicate it to our souls. 1 ’ 
of the church from the eacramentum of the Uo- Sacraments are not intended to be used by all in* 
mans, which was an oath taken by the soldiers, discriminatcly, but by those only with whom the 
whereby they bound themselves “ to obey their com- covenants, of which they are signs and seals, are 
mAitders in all things to the utmost of their power, to made. Circumcision under the Old Testament was 
he ready to attend whenever he ordered their appear- the distinguishing budge of the natural descendants 
ance, and never to leave the army but with his con- of Abraham, and was not therefore administered to 
sent . 11 Among the early Christians a sacrament was < lentiles. In the case of the passover also, no stran- 
often termed a mystery, partly because under visible ger was allowed to partake of it. On the same priu- 
sigtis were hid spiritual blessings, and partly on ac- ciple, under the New Testament, baptism and the 
count of the secret manner in which the Bacramonts Lord's Supper properly belong only to believers and 
were wont to be celebrated. holy persons. They may be signs, but cannot be 

A sacrament consists of two parts, the sign and seals confirming the blessings of salvation, to any 
the thing signified. The connexion between them is one except to a believer. Nor even to the genuine 
of Divine appointment ; but we are not for a moment Christian can they be efficacious, unless when 
to imagine that tho signs and seals of God's covenant accompanied with the Divine blessing. The Church 
are purely Arbitrary ; on the contrary, there is an evi- of Rome, far from entertaining this view, teaches 
dent analogy or resemblance, in virtue of which the tliat the sacraments, when rightly administered, are 
signs are fitted to remind us of the blessings which effectual in themselves. Thus the council of Trent 

are indicated by them. To believers, however, the decrees : 14 If any man shall say that grace is 

signs are also seals or pledges, on the part of God, not conferred by the sacraments of the new law 

that tho blessings promised in them shall be assuredly themselves ex oj)ere operate, but that faith alone in 

enjoyed. Accordingly, Dr. Dick well observes, in his the Divine promise is sufficient to obtain grace; let 

valuable Lectures on Theology , 41 Baptism and the him be accursed . 11 Still further, the Church of Rome 

Lord's Supper are securities to those who have a maintains, that the efficacy and validity of sacra- 
riglit to them, that thoy shall enjoy tho privileges ments depends upon the inteution of the adrainlstra- 
which the ordinances respectively exhibit. The one tor. The nature and extent of this intention havi 

declares -that God gives them his Spirit as a puri- given rise to considerable controversy araoog Ro 

tier, to cleanse their souls from sin, And to pre- mish writers; some alleging that the priest must 
pare them for tho kingdom of heaveu ; And the other have an actual intention at the time ; others that it 
seals their interest in the death of Christ, and their is enough if it be virtual, though not actual; and 
title to its precious fruits. 1 ' And again, 44 The sac- others still, that a habitual inteution will be auffi* 
raments of the new covenant are not the promised cient. The Protestant churches, however, attach no 
blessings themselves, but symbolical represents- importance or efficacy to the will of the earthly ad* 
tions of them; nor does it appear, although the ministrator, but ascribe ali to 44 the blessing of Christ, 
common opinion and the commou way of explaining and the working of his Spirit in them tbaCby faith 
them are different, that they are properly designed receive them . 11 

to communicate the blessings of the covenant, but Hie sacraments of the Old Testament are circum- 
tliat their office is to assure us that they shall be dsion and the passover, while those of the New, are 
communicated. The mtontion of them may be ex- fafttre* And the Lonfe Supper; to which the Church 
plained by the following words : < God, willing more of Rome adds the five folio wing: oa^firmaUim, pm* 
abundantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the am s, orders, marriage, end retains unction. The 
immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; Greek Church also holds the number of the MOV 
that by two immutable things iu which it was impoe- taut* to be seven, itatasfi however, for the 
rililtt for God to lie, we might have a strong console* extreme unction re the Rom a nists , the redslaft 
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m, or prayer-oil, which is administered in mm of 
ttoknae% but not In anticipation of death. Thins 
sacraments, Romanists allege, art absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. Baptism is necessary to all ; pen- 
anon to those who Ml niter baptism ; and orders 
simply necessary to tlie whole church. Every sacra- 
ment, they say, consists of motor and ofjbrm, both 
of which are essential. The matter refers to the 
outward sign, such as water in baptism, chrism in 
confirmation, and oil in extreme unction. The form 
comprehends the words used in consecration or in ad- 
ministration, and if those words be substantially 
altered by altering the sense, the sacrament is im* 
perfect or destroyed ; or if the officiating priest acci- 
dentally alters the words, he sins, but the sacraineut 
is still valid. Romish writers universally teach that 
the sacraments in themselves confer grace, but a bit- 
ter controversy raged in the Middle Ages between 
the TAomvUn and the Scofato, the former declaring 
that grace was conferred physically by the sacra- 
ments, while tho latter maintained tliat they pro- 
duced this effect morally. It is alleged by Ro- 
manists, that the three sacraments, baptism, confir- 
mation, and orders, confer an indelible character upon 
the receiver, and therefore cannot be repeated, tiee 
Rome (Church of). 

SACRAUIUM, a term employed by the ancient 
Romans to denote any place in which sacred things 
were deposited. A Sacrarium was either public or 
private, the former being a part of a temple iu which 
the idol stood, and the latter the part of a private 
house in which tire Perutot were kept. This word 
was applied by tho ancient Latin Church to the 
chancel or bema; and also to the treasury withiu the 
church where the offerings of the people were depo- 
sited. 

SACHIFICATJ, an appellation given to those 
among the eArly Christians who, to avoid condemna- 
tion before a heathen tribunal, had been guilty of 
offeriug sacrifice to an idol. These were subjected 
to penance of a very rigid kind before tlpy were re- 
admitted into the fellowship of the church. See 
Lapsed Christian*. 

SACRIFICES, offerings made with the view of 
propitiating the Deity, and atoning lor sin. The in- 
stitution of sacrifice is evidently of very ancient 
data, and terms probably one of the earliest modes 
of Divine worship, having its foundation in tliat 
rooted conviction of sin which has prevailed among 
all oadoiis f and In all ages. It has beds a much- 
disputed question among the learned, whether the 
rite of sacrifice was of human or Divine origin. The 
subject is beset with many difficulties, but while 
we are unwilling to gjiva a decided opinion upon a 
paint so keenly controverted, »| stuns Scarcely pro* 
bcMe that man, by his own unaided reason, should 
bava^enind at the idea that the wrath of Ood would 
ba averted by shading the Wood of a* unoffending 
auhRpff^' mtural ^oouP tohm eu evbe im agioad 

b^w^ tU psrifcn of sin and the slaughter of a 


sacrificial victim? We appear to be shut up to the 
eottolasUKt, that to Divine wisdom, alone can ha 
traced the principle which pervades tho whole Bible, 
that u without shedding of Wood there is no remis- 
sion,” But whatever may have been the origin of 
sacrifices, such offerings have always occupied a 
prominent place in the religious practices of heathen 
nnt ions. “Nomadas," says Gross, "have always 

prised the firstlings of their flocks as the most de- 
sirable gifts for the gods, while hunters and fisher- 
men offer to them some of the choicest specimens of 
the chaso, or of the finny spoils of the stream, and 
the husbandman lays upon their altars various sam- 
ples of the fruit a of the earth, or tenders to them the 
savoury morsels of a fatted beast. Incense, too, as a 
grateful perfumo to the olfactories of the immortal 
powers, was burned in honour of them ; and it is 
stated that at a single festival of the god Belus, in 
Babylon, one thousand pounds of the delightful drug 
were consumed in tho luxurious service of that deity. 
Libations, likewise, formed a part of tho sacrificial 
ritual, and no true worshipper presumed to touch the 
cup with his lips before the presiding divinity had 
had his sliare. In the earliest ages, the gods, it may 
be supposed, got treated only to water, but it was 
not long before the shepherd could give them a 
draught of milk, avid while the Greek and Roiiiau 
deities enjoyed their nectar or their wine, Odin, the 
Scandinavian, sipped his beer in Valhalla. If we 
can rely upon a Grecian myth, the most ancient 
offerings were derived from the vegetable kingdom. 
Lycaon, the savage son of Pclasgus, and first king of 
Arcadia, polluted the altar of Zeus with the blood ot 
a child ; but Cecrops, the Egyptian, directed cakes 
alone to be offered to this god at Atheus. The 
greatest diversity, both in the style and the expense 
of the sacrificial service, has distinguished the devo^ 
lion or the resources of the heathen. While at one 
time some fruit, a cake, a small piece of aromatic 
gum, or a fragrant herb, was deemed sufficiently de- 
monstrative of a pious seal, at another, a hecatomb 
was considered necessary to illustrate the importance 
of the occasion, to satisfy the claim of the god, or to 
express the rank and wealth of the offerers. Even 
so sumptuous and honourable an offering was now 
and then despised as inadequate to do justice to tHe 
gods, or as too mean fully to display the extraordi- 
nary piety of man, and a hundred lions, a hundred 
eagles, etc., were required to satisfy the lofty devo- 
tion of an emperor. There were also votive offer 
ings and consecrated gifts — anaUiemaia^ which were 
hung or laid up in the temples of tie gods.” 

Sacrifices, both of a eucharixtic and a propitiatory 
character, were offered in the earliest ages of the 
world. Thus the sacrifice of Cain was strictly an 
offering of thanksgiving, while that of Abel was a 
sacrifice of atonement. Job! *1**, is raid to have 
offered sacrifices for bis sons, lest they should have 
sinned during tho days of feasti ng. After tho de 
paramo of the Israelites from Egypt, tho law of sacri 
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fioe wm formally laid down by God himself in (he 
minutest and most detailed manner. The priest* 
hood was assigned to a particular family, an altar 
was ordered to be built, special animals were set 
apart as victims by Divine appointment, and the very 
time and manner of sacrificing them were detailed. 
The utmost importance was attached in the Mosaic 
economy to the offering of sacrifices, and the whole 
teaching of the Old Testament on this subject can 
?nly be explained by the admission of the principle, 
that the sacrifices of the law were merely types and 
figures of that One offering by which Christ 14 bath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified." 14 No person 
who has read the Old Testament," says Dr. Dick, 
u can be ignorant what is meant by a sacrifice. He 
understands it to have been a victim slain and offered 
upon the altar, in order to avert the anger and pro- 
cure the favour of God. When he finds that, in the 
New Testament, the death of Christ is called a sacri- 
fice, and considers that both parts of revelation pro- 
ceeded from the same Author, he is necessarily led 
to believe that the word retains its ancient sense, and 
that Christ died In our room to reconcile us to God." 

Heathen sacrifices wore either bloody or unbloody. 
The blood of animals, and even of men, has in all ages 
been regarded by idolatrous nations as pleasing and 
Acceptable to their gods. The victim was selected from 
the animal kingdom with the most scrupulous care. 
It was solemnly decorated for the occasion, its horns 
being tipped with gold, and its head crowned with 
garlands. Thus prepared it was led to the place of 
sacrifice, preceded by the officiating priest clothed in 
a white robe. A libation of wine is then poured up- 
on the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. A portion of com and frankincense, along 
with the mola salsa , that is, bran or meal mingled 
with salt, is thrown upon the head of the animal ; 
wine is poured between its boms, and it is slain as a 
sacrificial victim. It was customary, before killing 
the animal, to cut a portion of hair from its forehead, 
and to throw it into the firo as first-fruits of the sacri- 
fice. If the sacrifice was in honour of the gods 
above, the head of the victim was drawn upwards ; 
but if in honour of the gods below, or of heroes, or 
of the dead, it was bent downwards. 

Among the ancient Homans the most common 
sacrifices were the nwvctauritia, which consisted of a 
pig, a sheep, and an ox. This sacrifice corresponded 
to the frifrua among the Greeks. In the heroic ages 
of Grecian history, it belonged to the princes to offer 
sacrifices, but tn later times this duty devolved upon 
the priests. Among the Romans, on the other hand, 
a special officer, called Papa, struck the animal with 
a hammer before killing it with a knife. The best 
part of the intestines was then strewed with barley 
meal, wine, and incense, and burnt upon the altar. 

The fundamental idea of sacrifice, viewed in the 
light of an atonement for sin, was, that the animal 
devoted to sacrifice was understood to be Substituted 
in the place of the offerer, and thus became a vicarious 


oblation, slain in his room, in order to save him from 
the penalty of death due to sin. To represent em- 
blematically this great truth, the offerer, in the case 
of a Hebrew sacrifice solemnly laid his hands upon 
the head of the victim, thus transferring in afigure 
liis own guilt to the animal, that bearing has sin it 
might be fitted to endure his punishment. *Tbe vic- 
tim was now slain, and laid upon the altar, the life of 
the animal being understood to be accepted by God 
instead of the life of the offerer. Thus the sacrifices 
of the Ancient economy pointed forward the feith of 
the' pious worshipper to Him who, in the fulneas of 
time, should come to take away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. 

Unbloody sacrifices consisted of those eucharistic 
offerings, such as libations, incense, fruit, and cakes, 
which were presented to the gods of the heathen in 
token of gratitude for blessings received, or to ob- 
tain favours desired. Such sacrifices were more 
properly Offerings (which see), while the term 
sacrifices more properly applied to those which were 
strictly propitiatory, and whose distinctive feature 
was the shedding of blood for the remission of sin. 
These sacrifices, or slain offerings, were divided, in 
the Ancient Jewish economy, into tnirnt-offerings y sin* 
offering*, trespass-offerings and peace-offerings, all o 
which arc described in this work under their respec 
five names. Those sacrifices which were public and 
belonged to the whole nation of Israel, were account 
ed most holy, while others of a more private na 
lure were regarded as less holy. The former were 
slain upon the north side of the altar ; the latter up- 
on the east or south. The skins of the former be- 
longed to the priests, those of the latter to the offer 
ers. See Blood, Offerings. 

SACRILEGE, a crime which consisted among the 
ancient heathens in stealing those things which were 
consecrated to the gods, or deposited in a sacred 
place. In the early Christian Church, however, 
sacrilege more properly consisted in diverting to a 
common use anything which had been devoted to the 
service of the church. Jerome says , 44 To take from 
a friend is theft ; but to defraud the church i* Sacri- 
lege." It was also accounted a sacrilegious act, in 
these ancient times, to rob graves or to defece.tht 
monuments of the dead. Such, accordingly! as had 
committed these crimes were punished with death* 
The case of the ancient Traditors was considered one 
of sacrilege, inasmuch as they delivered up their 
Bibles and holy utensils to the heathen Jo b# burnt 
The Donatiste were charged with this crime for pro- 
faning the aacraments, and churches, and altars 
Whatever, in short, tended to desecrate sacred oh* 
jectsin any way, was accounted sacrilege, and pun* 
ished i nr the- early church with great severity. 

SACRISTAN, an offiew who formerly had charge 
of the sacred xitmdl&ssA moveables of a church* 

SACRISTY, the jdaoeliia Roman Catholic Church 
where the sacred ufewtis find the consecrated wafer 
lure kept. - ■ 1 




EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE, 

Cfp #rt at Sacrifice, of % Romans on nnbtriaUng a Wat. 


At the gate of the fortified camp, the Emperor or chief General officiate# at a temporary 
sJtar, pouring wine from a metal patera on the flames. He standn in front of the pretorium 
or imperial tent, and is clothed in an ample sacrificial veet of white linen. On the other 
aide of the altar stands a boy with the vase of gold or silver containing wine or blood, and 
a young man who sounds the double flute. Behind are the legionaries with the standards. 
Oil the loft are three priests, — the eldest stript and girt ready to slay the victims, — in his 
hand the axe to strike the animal down, and at his side a case with the dolnbrttm, or 
knife ; his garment is also of white linen bordered with purple. The second priest holds 
a vase of lustral water to sprinkle the assistants ; and the third a small basket of flrst 
fruits and flowers. On the other side, another elderly priest holds the bull by its gilded 
horns and brings it into position ; across the bull's back is a dorsal cloth of various colours, 
with a border of purple ami a fringe. Behind him follow the ram and the hog, these three 
forming the sacrifice called Swm TauriUa . The younger men conducting the inferior 
victims are called “ Victimarii,” their office being to take care of them, prepare them, and 
bind them. Behind run T ubicim, nmk ing a triumphal sound on the Hluo t a shrill instrument 
of brouae curved upon itself, and on the tuba, a straight silver trumpet. 
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«mMi to have derived Ante mm ^k\tm 
$edM| Wh o lived nearly 900 year* before the tihifs* 
tfrft a*»d » supposed (o live been the founder of 
‘ttfeWriU or from the Hebrew word for justice, u if 
they dfone were just, end could justify themselves 
before Clod They ere alleged to liave domed the 
Immortality of the soul, and the existence of a fuiuro 
state* They demod the resurrection of the dead, the 
Cpfotenc? of angels and of departed spirits. Their 
jfeln was, that there is no Spirit but God only , that 
lit the ease of man the present world is his all, that body 
tyed sold perish together, and that, therefore, there is 
go future state of reward or punishment. In opposi 
lion to the Pharisees, whose traditions they rejicted, 
the Saddmees taught tliat it waa proper to keep 
to the letter ot the law, and tliAt nothing was to be 
belli veil except what was contained in the Ptrnta 
ouch Bom* have maintained that they did not 
abholutely reject the other parts of Scripture, but 
only that they pi aimed the Pentateuch to the rest 
)( the Bible To oh\ late this idea, however, it is 
wouhy of remaik, tliat when our blessed Lord 
oppose* their doctrine*, Ins arguments are drawn •*- 
durivdy fiora the five books ot Moses, Another 
btimtsk of the heresy of the Sadducees tainted to the 
doctrine of predestination, which they wholly cast 
"aside* hud asserted the absolute and unrestricted 
freedofe bf man to choose either good or evil, with- 
out either grace to guide him to the one, or to re- 
tmtahtra from the other 

The Sadduccts were the smallest in number of all 
the Jewish sects, but many of them were men ot 
nupfcaU# influence Thc» were bitterly opposed to 
the Pharisees, but as Naauder well remarks « Di- 
rectly at variance a* were the two systems of Phan 
seristtt nod Baddueeeism, still they had something in 
commo*. This was the onesided legal ^principle 
both maintained. And indeedhy the Bad 
daces* <N* principle was seised and h^d after a man- 
more exclusively one*rided thatt by the other 
with them* all religious interest was con* 
ta j^ds point ; and smee they misinterpreted or , 
|lsdrijrjtaiy thing else that belonged to the more j 
frith of the Old Testament. More 
At essential character of the law m its spirit, 
isbed from its national and temporal form, J 
non and dignity, waa recognised by them 
ftqithsn by the Pharisee*. While the Phari* 
itft$eted the highest value to ritual and ascetic 
OT holiness, ^tb tlm Sadducees— as, perhaps, 
mtikw may de note— up- 
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authority* m 
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tbs kfittiAvviMi 
At oefytWog fiwd tod torttoo^Wf* $Mto «# 
other things they were tnqltmd w i w to J ftot dkptt* 
tation/ 1 Josephus represents the id tak- 

ing been mostly persons of wealth| odtatyw WMfo aitoo- 
Itous were placed on earthly things lb titri ttHW ne- 
glect of the things of eternity. The sect apptott IP 
liave perished in the destruction of Jerusaletti by As 
Homans, for we find no mention of them after that 
event. Their opinions, however, were revived, to 
some extent, long after by the CAlMJTfcS (which see), 

SAGAN, the second priest of the Jews, who acted 
as deputy of the high priest, often officiating fa* blip 
in the sacred seiviro of the temple. He was some- 
times called high priest, and was identical with the 
rulei of the temple In 2 Kings ixv, 18, Zephaniali 
is called the second priest, whom the Chaldee pare* 
plirast mlllt the Sagan Maimonidt* observes, that 
all tbe priests were undei his Authority, and lie do- 
cupied the post of houour at the right hand of the 
high-priest, 

BA1NT WORSHIP. The doctrine of the Ro- 
mish Church on this subject is contained in the oreed 
of Pope Pm* XV , which affirms, “ Likewise tliat the 
saints feigning together with Christ are to be hon 
oured and invoeatod, that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relics are to be venerated *’ The 
council of Trent also domes as follows : w The holy 
council commands all bishops and others, who hate 
the care and rliarge of teaching, that according to 
the practice of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
received from the first beginning of the Christian re 
Hgion, the consent of venuable fathers, and the 
dec roes of holy * mum)*, they labour with diligent 
Assiduity to itmhuu the faithful concerning the in* 
vocation and rottriesnon of the saints, the honour 
due to idles, and the lawful use of images ; teaching 
them, that the saint*, who reign together with Christ, 
offer then pray rs to God for men , tliat it is a good 
and a useful thing suppliamly to invoke them, and to 
flee to their prayers, help, and assistance ; because 
of the benefits bestowed by God through his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer 
and Saviour; and that those are men of impious sen- 
timents who deny that the saints, who eqjey Mental 
happiness m heaven, are to be invoked ; or Who affirm 
that they do not pray for men, or tliat to beseech 
them to pray for us, i* idolatry , or that it is con- 
trary to the Word of God, end o)$osed to the hon- 
our of Jesus Cbnst, the one Mediator between God 
and man ; or that it is foolish to *uppltae!% verbofly 
or mentally, those who feign in heaven/* 

The pnmtfoe of the invocation of saints appears 
so have bed its origin in the exttnordbwy Veaefe. 
tfcttftsidteilmourfyi^^ 
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fclty at their graves, and at length, in the age of 
Constantine, it had become customary to erect 
splendid churches over their burial-places, and even 
to enshrine some relic of a martyr in the buildings 
erected to their honour. It fs still regarded, indeed* 
as essentially necessary to the consecration of a Ro- 
mish church, that relics be deposited iu the altar. 
Gieseler informs us, that in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies Christians in Egypt showed their reverence 
for departed saints by embalming their bodies, and 
preserving them in their houses. They even went 
so far as to dig up the bodies of saints from their 
graves, and bury them in churches, especially under 
the altar. The idea now liegan to arise that pecu- 
liar efficacy was to be attached to the intercession of 
martyrs and saints. Oi igen was the first who pub- 
licly inculcated such a notion ; and so rapidly did it 
spread that in a short time men chose their patron 
saints, and dedicated churches to their worship. 
During the sixth century an incredible number of 
temples wore erected in honour of the saints, both in 
the eastern and the western provinces ; and numer- 
ous festivals were instituted to keep up the remem- 
brance of these holy men. Thus the practice of 
invoking tho saints, and imploring the benefit of 
their intercession, came to be established. 

According to a Romish authority of some note, 

“ no one should be venerated as a saint without the 
lieense of the L’ope ; though during his lifetime he 
may have wrought miracles/* And many writers 
maintain that the Pope cannot err iu the canoniza- 
tion or beatification of saints. The first canoniza- 
tion of which we have an authentic record is that of 
Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg, by John XV. iu a. r>. 
965. It was not, however, till the twelfth century 
that the (topes Asserted their right to add new saints 
to the calendar. The kind of adoration or worship 
which is given to the saints is of the lowest kind, 
being that which among Romanists is termed dulia, 
It is thus described by Ferraris: “Thai it may be 
fully understood what worship or adoration is due 
to them, it is to be observed, that adoration is an 
act by whioh any one submits himself to another, iu 
the recognition of his excellence. This is the com- 
mon opinion. And this adoration or worship is civil 
or political, sacred or religious. Adoration merely 
civil or political, is that whioh may be offered to 
kings and supreme princes on account of the excel- 
, lence of their station, or the excellency of human 
(lower which they possess beyond others ; as is men- 
tioned in Scripture, where some are said to have 
adored kings. 8b David, falling on his face, adored 
three times. (1 Sam. as. 41.) * All the assembly 
blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed 
themselves, and adored God, and then the ‘king 
(l Chron. nix. 20 0 where, as you see, the same 
word adoration refers to God and the king; although, 
to God the worship fit fatrfe, to the king It I* only 
civil respect. Stored or religious adoration is tM 1 
which is offered to any one on account of aimed Of 


supernatural excellence, as tho „ — ^ 
rendered to God, the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the sai n ts. w ^ 

It was not until the does of the rixth century the* 
the invocation of saints beewne a part of thap^om 
of the church. About that time Pope Gregory the 
Great appointed litanies to be used in churijfeee, In 
which saints were invoked by name. From the 
eighth century saint-worship was a recognised (Ma- 
ture of the worship of the Church of Rome, and it 
the present day it is impossible to peruse her au- 
thorized formularies without being struck with tht 
extent to which this practice is still carried. In tfc* 
Confitecr sin is ^confessed not only to Godj, but Id 
angels and saints, in these words : u 1 confess to 
Almighty God, to blessed Mary, to blessed Michael 
the arcliangel, to blessed Johu the Baptist, to the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the Saintl, 
that I have tinned exceedingly in thought, word, stud 
deed/' Throughout every part of the authorized 
worship of the Church of Rome, saints are implored 
to intercede for the worshipper. This is more espe- 
cially the case in the * Litany of the Saints/ which 
is in constant use among Romanists, both in public 
and private, and in which more than fifty saints are 
mentioned by name, who are entreated to pray for 
the petitioner. Sometimes Romanists address pray 
era to the saints, asking them by their own pmfg tC 
confer blessings. Thus, “ O holy Michael* 
angel, defend us in battle that we perish net% 4bt 
dreadful judgment/* In the same spirit ftp' *po*» 
tles are thus addressed on Bt. John's day: #Ye 
judges of the ages and true lights of the westd, we 
implore with the prayers of our hearts, hear the 
voices of ypur suppliants. Te who by a word shut 
tho temples of heaven and loose its bare, COfpMnd 
us who are guilty to be released from (tot Ah**” 
Every Romanist also, in life daily prayers, is taught 
thus to address his guardian angel, “ 0 my good 
angel, whom God by his divine merey hath appointed 
to be my guardian, enlighten and protect mg; direct 
and govern 1 me this night. Amen.” In aMBpon t« 
this, many of the saints ure believed to h*v*eome 
particular province or ftmettan assigned to Apt to 
regard to which they are often invoked. dtf 
breviaries, accordingly, contained special 0mm *4- 
dressed to these patron saints. But under fepHttsteff 
form, saint-worship meets with not the s H ghtfit l 
countenance from the Word of God. Bee 
cation, Canonization. y ^ 

SAim a surname of Jtkena aasohg theaacfeftt 
Greeks Hi Atgolis, 

SAIVAS, the general name given to thrift A m ong 
the Hindus who worship Skint, the destroy*, on* 
of the jnsmtars of the TrimurttL The only feg 
under which this defty fe^rorahlpped by hfe votgrifee 
is AM of the Idsgot which Aft «fc*e either mt*fc 
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BASHAR, in evil spirit mentioned in the Jew- 
i*h Trfraud as having taken possession of the throne 
of Solomon. 

8AKH1 BHAVAS, a Hindu sect which womhlps 
Rrfdfcfijas the personification of the SakH of JTrstAfta. 
They assume the female garb, and adopt not only the 
dress and ornaments, but the manners and occupa- 
tions of women. They are held in little estimation, 
and are very few in number; they occasionally lead 
a mendicant life, hut are rarely mot with ; it is said 
•that the only place where they are to be found in 
any number Is .lay pur ; there are a few at Benares, 
and a few scattered throughout several pans of Ben- 
gal. 

SAKTAS, the worshippers of the Sakti, the female 
principle, or the divine nature in action, which is 
pei sonified under different forms, according as the 
worshippers incline towards the adoration of Viehnu 
or Shiva. The probable origin of tliiu sect or class 
of womhippcni is thus explained by Professor II. H. 
Wilson : “ The worship of the female principle, as 
distinct from the divinity, appears to have origi- 
nated in the literal interpretation of the metaphori- 
cal language of the FIk&is, in which the will or pur- 
pose to create the universe, is represented as origi - 
nating from the Creator, and co-existent with him as 
his bride, and part of himself. Thus in the Rig Veda, 
it Is said, 1 That divine spirit breathed without affla- 
tion single, with her who is sustained within him ; 
other than him nothing existed. First desire was 
formed in his mind, and that became the original 
productive seed, and the Sdma Veda , speaking of 
the divine cause of creation, says, 1 He felt not de- 
light, being alone. He wished another, and in- 
stantly became such. He caused his ownself to fall 
in twain, and thus became husband and wife. He 
approached her, and thus were human beings pro- 
duced.' In these passages it is not unlikely that 
reference is made to the primitive tradition of the 
origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative re- 
presentation of the first indication of wish.ol will in 
the Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities 
whatever f he was alone, until be permitted the wish 
to bo multiplied, to be generated within himself. 
This wish being put into action, it ii said, became 
united with its parent, and then created beings were 
produced.*’ 

BAKU, the active volition or omnipotent energy 
of any one of the members of the Hindu Trimurtd. 
It may exist separately from the essence of Deity, 
and in such a case it is conceived to be Invested with 
a species of personality, and to be capable of exert- 
ing an independent agency. When viewed as the 
Caafie of phenomena, or sensible appearances, it is 
csBed Mata (which see). The Sakti is Wbrehipped 
by many Hindus, being personated by a naked fe- 
male, to whom meat and wine are offered. 

srnoog the Hindus. The object of wo** Up in this 


case should be a dancing-girl, a harlot, a washerwo- 
man, or barber's wife, a female of the Brakmanical or 
Sudrn tribe, a flower-girl, or a milk-maid. The cere- 
mony is performed at midnight with a party of eight, 
nine, or eleven couple. Appropriate mantra* are to 
be used according to the description of the person 
selected for the Sakti, who is then to be worshipped 
according to the prescribed form ; she is placed die 
robed, but richly ornamented, on the left of a circle 
described for the purpose, with various mantras and 
gesticulations, and is to lie rendered pure by the 
repetition of different formulas. Being finally sprink- 
led over with wine, the act being sanctified by the 
peculiar mantra, the Sakti is now purified, but if not 
previously initiated, she is further to be made an 
adept by the communication of the radical mantra, 
whispered thrice in her ear, when the object of the 
Common v is complete. 

SAKYA-MUNI. See Ciiakia-Mouni. 

SALAC1A, the goddess of the sea among the an- 
cient Romans, and the spouse of Neptune, 

8ALII, priests of Mars among the ancient Ro 
mans. They were instituted by Numa, and were 
guardians of the ancilia, or twelve sacrod shields. . 
They received the name of Salii, according to Plu- 
tarch, from the dance which they performed when In 
the month of March they carried the sacred shields 
through the streets of Rome. According to tradi- 
tion, one of these shields fell from heaven into the 
hands of Numa. At Rome the Haiti had their tem- 
ple on the Palatine hill ; there they exercised their 
sacred functions, and hence they were sumamed the 
Palatini. Originally the Halian college amounted to 
the same number as that of the sacred shields com- 
mitted to their care. 

BALSA (Mola). See Mola Salsa. 

HALT, a substance of great importance and utility. 
It was expressly appointed by God to bo used in all 
the sacrifices offered to him. Thus Lev. ii. 13, 

° And every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou 
season with salt ; neither shalt thou suffer the salt o! 
the covenant of thy Ood to be lacking from thy 
meat-offering; with all thine offerings thou shalt 
offer salt." Dr. Adam Clarke remarks upon this 
passage ; u Salt was the opposite to leaven, for it 
preserved from putrefaction and corruption, and sig- 
nified the purity and persevering fidelity that are 
necessary in the worship of God. Everything waa 
seasoned with it, to signify the purity and perfec- 
tion that should be extended through every part of 
the divine service, and through the hearts and lives 
of God's worshippers. It w as called * the salt of the 
covenant of God,' because, as salt is incorihiptlble, 
so was the covenant and promise of Jehovah. Among 
the heathens salt was a common ingredient in an 
their sacrificial offerings, and as it was considered 
essential to the comfort and preservation of life, end 
an emblem of the most perfect corporeal and mental 
I endowments, so H was supposed to he one of the 
I most acceptable presents they could make onto their 
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gods, from whose sacrifices it was never absent.” 
Hence no sacrifice was offered to the gods among 
the ancient heathens without the salt-cake or Mola 
Salsa (which see). 

It was a custom among the Oriental nations in 
former times to ratify their engagements by salt. 
This substance was regarded as the emblem of 
friendship and fidelity, as well as a sacred pledge 
of hospitality. Hence when the Lord “gave the 
kingdom over Israel to David for ever, to him and 
his sons/ 1 it is called “ a covenant of salt." It was 
salt which was regarded among the ancient Hebrews 
as seasoning the sacrifice and giving it a relish be- 
fore God. Accordingly, Jesus, when describing, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, the peculiar responsibili- 
ties of the believer as placed in the world, uses those 
remarkable words, Matth. v. 13, “ Ye are the salt of 
the earth : but if the salt have lost his savour, where* 
with s)ia11 it be sahed ? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men.' 1 In the employment of such an ex- 
pression, our Lord indicates that the world is viewed 
as, in the estimation of God, a tasteless, insipid moss, 
having no relish with Him, except from the pre- 
sence of His own children. It is for the elect's 
sake that all the common benotits and blessings of 
Providence are receivod by the world. The offering 
is presented before Him, but it is only the salt which 
gives it a relish. What restrains the fiery clouds 
from discharging firo and brimstone upon the Aban- 
doned cities of the plain ? It is because the right- 
eous Lot is there. The wicked owe their worldly 
comforts to these very men whom they hate and per- 
secute. The Lord dealt kindly with the house of 
Pharaoh for Joseph's sako. But there is still an- 
other kindred aspect in which the figure of salt may 
be viewed as applicable to tho true believer. When 
salt was used in Old Testament times, in the formation 
of a covenant, its presonce seems to have imparted 
perpetuity to the covenant, which is accordingly 
termed, “ a covenant of salt for ever." This notion 
is in harmony with the well-known nse of salt in 
preserving substances from (teasing into corrup- 
tion. And in this Bense believers are well entitled 
to be called “ tho salt of the earth. ” The whole 
world is lying under the sentence of a righteous God ; 
and what restrains Him from hurling forth the thun- 
derbolts of His holy indignation, and executing the 
fiorceness of His anger in a momeut ? It is because 
men of whom the world is not worthy are treading 
its polluted soil. Let the elect be once gathered 
in from the fouV winds of heaven, and judgment will 
come forth to do its work. 

SALUS, a Roman goddess personifying health, 
prosperity, and the public good. She was svorship* 
ped publicly on the 30th of April, along with Pax, 
Concordia, and Janos, and had a temple on the 
Quiritial hill. 

SALUTATION (An&uc). See Ahubuo Sa- 
lutation. 


8ALUT ATORIU M, a place adjoining to the 
church in ancient times, where the bishop and pres- 
byters sat to receive the salutations of the people es 
they came to solicit their prayers in their behalf, or 
to consult them about important business. 

SA'MANE'RA, the name given to a novice among 
the Budhists. It is derived from Sramana, an asce- 
tic. He must be at least eight years of age, and 
must liave received the consent of his parents to his 
abandonment of the world. He cannot receive ordi- 
nation until he is twenty years of age, and before ho 
has reached that age he can perform any religious 
rite, but is not allowed to interfere in matters of dis- 
cipline or government. The vow of a Siman&a is 
in no case irrevocable. 

SAMARITANS, a people who, though regarded 
by the Jews as idolaters, may, nevertheless, be look- 
ed upon as, in some sense, a Jewish sect. The ori- 
gin of this people is detailed in 2 Kings xvii. About 
n. c. 709, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, carried away 
to a distant country the great body of the ten tribes, 
substituting in their place a mixed multitude of hea- 
then strangers from Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and 8e- 
pharvaim. These mingled with one Another, and 
with those of the Jews who still remained iti Pales- 
tine, so that they formed a single people, who took 
the name of Samaritan*, from the liAine of their 
principal city, Samaria. At first they continued to 
practise the idolatrous worship which they had 
brought with them from their native land, but hav- 
ing been visited with manifest tokens of tlie Divine 
anger, they were Anxiously desirous of being in- 
structed in the knowledge of the true God, and gladly 
welcomed one of the captive Jewish priests, who 
was sent by the king of Assyria to teach them. Un- 
willing, however, wholly to renounce idolatry, they 
foolishly endeavoured to combine Judaism and hea- 
thenism, the service of the God of Israel with that of 
the gods of the heathen. At length, after the Jew- 
ish captivity in Babylon bad come to an end, tbe 
Samaritans professed wholly to abandon their hea- 
then customs and ceremonies, and to adhere to the 
worship of the true God. So far, indeed, did they 
seek to identify themselves with the Jews, that they 
expressed an' earnest wish to associate themselves 
with that people in rebuilding their temple. But 
this offer having been rejected, the Samaritans were 
enraged, and used every means in their power to re- 
tard the work of building, in which they so far suc- 
ceeded that it was delayed for fifteen years. From 
this time the most deadly hostility arose between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, which was not a little in- 
creased by the obstructions which were thrown in 
the way of Nehemiali when he sought to restore 
the N^Us^>f Jerusalem. 

Shortly after this, Senballat, a prince of the Sa- 
maritans, sought end obtained permission from the 
Persian monarch to erect on Mount General e rival 
temple to that of the Jews. Thus commenced in Sa- 
maria e narional system of worship identical in ell 
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respects with that which had been established by 
the Jews at Jerusalem. The enmity, accordingly, 
which existed between the two nations, now gathered 
strength every day, and in the time of our Lord, we 
are told tliat it had risen to such a height, that the 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans— a fact 
which accounts for the question which the Samari- 
tan woman addressed to our Lord, “ llow is it tliat 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a 
woman of Samaria ?" 

* Even after the destruction of their temple the 
Samaritans still continued to worship on Mount 
Gerixim, and to maintain that no other place was 
equally sacred, as haviug been the spot on which 
altars were reared and sacrifices offered by Abraham 
and Jacob. They alleged also, that Gerisim was 
the place of blessing referred to in Deut. xxvii., for 
while lu the Hebrew Bible the altar was appointed 
to be set up, not on Gerixim, but on Mount Ebal, 
the word Ebal in the fourth verse reads Gerisim in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, and thus the whole case 
is altered, other passages in the Bible, which might 
seem to favour the Jews, being set at nought, on 
the siinplo ground tliat the Samaritans believed in 
the genuineness and inspiration of no other parts of 
the Sacred volume, oxcept the live books of Moses. 

A small remnant of the Samaritans still exists in 
Shechem. In November 1850 they amounted to 
only 63 males in all, 35 of whom were taxable men 
above 14 years of age. They trace their lineage to 
Ephraim, second son of Joseph ; and the relentless 
animosity which has for ages existed between the 
Samaritans and the Jews is at this day as strong as 
ever. Few communities have been exposed to more 
severe reverses of fortune, or have been called to 
endure so much in defence of their religion and 
their ancient customs. Their mode of worship re- 
sembles that of the Jews, with tho exception of 
the single circumstance, that the Samaritans put off 
the shoes before entering the synagogue. Am png 
their valuable manuscripts is found a copy lawfully 
preserved of the Pentateuch, perliaps the oldest 
manuscript extant. They affirm it to have been 
written sixteen years after the death of Moses, upon 
parchment made from the skin of the first shdep 
offered in sacrifice by Joshua on Mount Gerixim. It 
b also affirmed, tliat it was written by Abishua, the 
son of Phinehas. The Samaritans peofess to be able 
tovtrace the paternal descent of their priest by an 
unbroken line to Aaron, the first high-priest of the 
Jews. 

SAMBATION, a river mentioned in the Talmud, 
as flowing during the first six gays of every week, 
and drying up on the Sabbath. The Babbis are not 
agreed as, to the situation of the river, tom! placing 
bon the borders of Ethiopia, and some in India. 

BAWDS, a surname of Poseido* (which see). 

8AMMAEL, a demon among the modern Jews, 
most commonly styled the Angel of Death. The 
cahbis allege, that the removal born the present fife 


of those who die in the land of Israel is assigned tc 
Gabriel, whom they call an Angel of Mercy, while 
those who die in other countries are despatched by 
the hand of Sammael, the prince of demons. Several 
of the rabbis confidently assert, that the latter has 
no power over the Jews, and God himself is repre- 
sented as saying to him, “ The world is in thy power 
except this people. I liave given thee authority to 
root out the idolaters ; but over this people I have 
given thee no power.** 

S A M OK RKSTSC 1 1 KNTSI (Buss, self baptixors), 
a sect of Bubsian Dissenters who baptise themsolves, 
under tho impression that no other persons are suffi- 
ciently pure to perform the rite for them. 

8 A M OS ATEN 1 A NS, a sect which arose in the 
third century, deriving its origin, as well as its name, 
from Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch in Syria. 
Tho system of doctrine taught by Paul and his fol- 
lowers, who wore sometimes called Paulkmist*, was 
a species of MoiiarchiHiiism, and approached very 
near to that of the Artcmonile*, giving special and 
almost exclusive prominence to the human nature of 
Christ. Tho peculiar views of the Samosatenians 
are thus sketched by Neander: 44 The Logos— ac- 
cording to Paul of Samosata — is in relation to God 
nothing other than reason in relation to man, — the 
Spirit in relation to God, nothing other than the 
spirit in relation to tnen. As ho controverted the 
doctrine of a personal Imogen, so too he declared him- 
self opposed to the theory of an incarnation of the 
Logos, of an indwelling of its essence in human na- 
ture. He would only concede, that the divine rea- 
son or wisdom dwelt and operated in Christ after a 
higher mariner than in any one else. To his mode 
of developing himself, as man, under the divine in- 
fluence, is to be attributed the fact that lie outshono 
in Wisdom all other messengers of God that preceded 
him. For this reason — because he was, in a sense 
in which no other prophet before him had been, an 
organ of tho divine wisdom tluat revealed itself 
through him — he is to be styled the Hon of God. 
Thus Paul is said to have employed the expression, 

1 Jesus Christ, who comes from here below,* in or- 
der to indicate that the Logos did not enter into a 
human body, but Christ, as man, was deemed wor- 
thy of being exalted to this peculiar uuion with God 
by means of such an illumination from the divine 
reason. And hence, indeed, Paul affirmed that the 
divine Logo* came down and imparted his influence 
to Christ, and then rose again to the Father. Al- 
though by this theory, Christ was regarded as a mere 
man, yet Paul, adopting the scriptural and church 
phraseology, seems to Itave called hitn God In some 
improper sense, not exactly defined. In thie case, 
however, explained, that Christ was not God by 
his nature, but became so by progressive develop* 
meat. If his language was strictly consistent with 
his system, he certainly referred the name, Bon of 
God, to Christ alone,— to the man especially distin- 
guished by God after the manner above described 
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and hence lie ever made it a prominent point, that 
Christ, u such, did not exist before hie nativity; 
that when a being with God before all time is as- 
cribed to him, this is to be understood as relating 
only to an ideal existence in the divine reason, in 
the divine predetermination. Hence, when his op- 
ponents, Judging rather from the connection of ideas 
in their own mind than in his, accused him of sup- 
posing two Sons of God, he could confidently affirm, 
on the contrary, that ho knew of but one Soil of 
God. It may be, however, that, where it was for 
his interest to accommodate himself to the termino- 
logy of the church, he too spoko of a generation of 
the Logos in his own sense, understanding by this 
nothing else than the procession of the Logos to a 
certain outward activity,— the beginning of its crea- 
tive agency." Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made to convict Paul of S&mosata of holding erro- 
neous doctrines, hut at length, at a council held in 
a. o. 269, his opinions were condemned, he himself 
deposed, and his office conferred upon another. 
Being supported, however, by a large party of fol- 
lowers, and, besides, patronized by Queen Zenobia, 
Paul, oven though formally deposed, continued to 
keep possession of his bishopric until A. n. 272, 
when the matter having been referred by the Em- 
peror Aurolian to the bishop of Rome, he was com- 
pelled to resign. 

SAMPSEAN3, a name given to the Elcesaites 
( which see). 

BANAKADI SAMPRADAY13, one of the Vaish- 
nava sects among the Hindus. They worship Krish- 
na and Radha conjointly, and are distinguished from 
other sects by a circular black mark in the centre of 
the ordinary double streak of white earth; and also 
by the use of the necklace and rosary of the stem of 
the Tnla/ri. The members of this sect arc scattered 
throughout the whole of Upper India. They are 
very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
among the most numerous of the VaishnavA sects in 
Bengal. 

SAN BENITO, the garment worn by the victims 
at the Inquisition on the occasion of the Auto da 
F& with devils and flames painted on it. Those who 
were to be burnt alive had the tUmes pointing up- 
ward, while those who had escaped this horrible fate 
had them pointing downward. 

SANCTUARY. See Tabernacle, Temple. 

SANCUS, an ancient Roman divinity said to have 
been identical with Dias Fuiius, and to have pre- 
sided over oaths, particularly marriAge oaths. He 
had a temple af Rome on the Quirinal Mount. 

SANDEMANIANS. In the article Glassites 
(which see), it has already been mentioned, that Mr. 
Robert Sandenuui, a native of Perth, was led to em- 
brace the opiuiona of Mr. Glas, which he so zeal- 
ously diffused both in England and America, that at 
length the name of the founder was lost in that of 
the zealous advocate, and the sect came to be known, 
south of the Tweed, exclusively by the appellation 


of Sandemamans. The writings of Mr. Sandemn 
ultimately obtained a more extensive circulation than 
those of Mr. Glas, and though, from the year 1756, 
he openly avowed law adherence to Glassite opinions, 
it was not until he removed to London in 1760, that 
the sect became known in England. Having gra- 
dually gathered round him a congregation in the 
English metropolis, he laboured among them with 
indefatigable earnestness, but in 1764 he sailed for 
America, where, after enduring much opposition and 
many trials, he was cut off in 1771 in the prime ot 
life, at Denbury in Massachusetts. The inscription 
on his tomb-stone refers to his peculiar views on the 
nature of justifying faith : “ Here lies, until the re- 
surrection, the body of Robert Sandeman, who, in 
the face of continual opposition from all sorts of 
men, long and boldly contended for the ancient faith ; 
that the bare death of Jesus Christ, without a deed 
or thought on the pArt of nmn, is sufficient to pre 
sent the chief of sinners spotless before God." 

Soon After Mr. Saudeman had embraced Glassite 
opinions, he published 4 Letters on Theron and As- 
pasio, 1 under the signature of Palwmon. This work 
excited considerable sensation in England, and gave 
rise to what is familiarly known by the name of the 
Sandemanian controversy. The peculiar doctrines 
maintained in the ‘ Letters, 1 are thus described by 
the author himself : *' The motto of tho title-page of 
this work is, * One thing is needful; 1 which lie calls 
the sole requisite to justification, or acceptance with 
God. By the sole requisite, he understands the 
work finished by Christ in his death, proved by his 
resurrection to be all-sufficient to justify the guilty; 
that the whole benefit of this event is conveyed to 
men, only by the apostolic report concerning it; 
that every one who understands this report to be 
true, or is persuaded that the event actually happen- 
ed, as testified by the apostles, is justified, and finde 
relief to his guilty conscience ; that he is relieved, 
not by finding any favourable symptom about his 
own heart, but by finding tbeir report to be true , 
that the event itself, which is reported, becomes his 
relief so soon as it stands true in his mind, and ac- 
cordingly becomes his faith ; that all the Divine 
power which operates on the minds of men, either to 
give the first relief to their consciences, or to in- 
fiuence them in every part of their obedience to the 
gospel, is persuasive power, or the forcible convic- 
tion Of truth ; 

41 That all men are equally fit for justification, or 
equally destitute of any plea for acceptance with 
God ; that those called the stricter sort cannot, by 
their utmost assiduity in devotion, contribute any 
more to this end than the most notorious felons ready 
to aqffef/or their crimes ; that in this respect, m 
one of mankind hfe thq least room to glory over an- 
other ; that man 9 * impotency to do what is pleasing 
to God, lies in the a? enter* of hiawfli; and that all 
me n areas able to please God as they are willing: 

41 That the supernatural facts recorded in rim writ 
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' mgs of the apostles, open to view a Author disco- 
very of the Divine character than can be learned 
from any thing observable in the course of nature ; 
that In the work finished by Christ on the cross, this 
new discovery of the Divine character was made ; 
that thence it appeared that God might be just in 
justifying the ungodly, or those who have nothing 
about them hut what fits them for condemnation ; 
that this is proved and demonstrated, with evidence 
sufficient to counterbalance all objections, by the 
• resurrection of Christ from the dead ; that every one 
who is persuaded of the fact of Christ's resurrection, 
ae circumstanced in the gospel history, even when ho 
finds nothing about himself in the way of wish, desire, 
or otherwise, but what renders him obnoxious to the 
Divine displeasure, knows how God may be just in 
justifying him, and receiving him into favour pre- 
sently as he stands ; so finds relief from the disquiet- 
ing fear for which no remedy can be found by any 
argument drawn from any appearance of God in the 
course of nature : 

44 That the great mistake of popular preachers, or 
the chief leaders in devotion, lies in this, -that they 
CAttnot understand how God can appear to an un- 
righteous person just in justifying him as he pre- 
sently stands, without feeling some motion or ten- 
dency in his will towards a change to the better ; 
whether this motion be called some faint desire to 
close with Christ, to trust in him, to put forth an act 
of faith, or by any other name : 

“ That, in effect, they make their acts of faith to 
stand not only for the ground of acceptance with 
God, but also for the evidence and proof of one’s be- 
ing in favour with God ; that accordingly they show 
their disaffection not only to the justifying work of 
Christ, but also to the works of self-denied obedience, 
wherein his people are called to be conformed to 
him, as a proof of their being his disciples indeed ; 
that the appropriation contended for in the popular 
doctrines is disagreeable to the Scripture, and pro- 
i i ductive of the worst consequences ; that no man can 
warnmtably be assured that he is a Christian, a be- 
liever in Christ, nr an object of the peculiar favour of 
God, in any other way than by being assured, on 
good grounds, tliat his practice in obedience to. the 
peculiar precepts of Christianity is influenced by the 
love of that same truth wliich influenced the lives of 
the apoeties." 

The main position of this system evidently is, that 
justifying faith is nothing more than a simple assent 
of the understanding to the Divine testimony— a 
doctrine which was ably combated by Mr. Andrew 
Fuller. It is an undoubted truth that faith in itself, 
without reference to Us object, but viewed simply as 
a fundamental principle of the human nnpd, may be 
regarded aa a purely intellectual met. But when we 
•I** of the faith which justifies, we dare not se- 
parate tilt act of frith from the object of frith. It is 
Ctafrl tiie object which lends all its force and effi- 
ciency to the act of frith, and hence we find the 


Scriptures declaring concerning justifying faith what 
cannot be affirmed in regard to any merely intellec- 
tual act, tliat 44 it works by love," 41 purifies the 
heart,** and 41 overcomes the world**’ It is, in short, 
a thoroughly practical principle influencing the whole 
heart and life of man, thus sanctifying while it saves. 

After the departure of Mr. S&ndeman for America 
his congregation in London received considerable 
accession to its numbers under the ministry of bis 
successor, the Itev. 8. Pike, who enjoyed much po- 
pularity as a preacher. Congregations holding the 
same principles were afterwards formed in different 
parts of England, as well as in America. Like the 
Glansites in Scotland they partake of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s day, observe love-feasts, mu- 
tual exhortation, washing each other's feet, the use 
of the lot and other practices, which they believe to 
have been followed by the primitive) Cliristiaus. 
The numbers of this sect have considerably dimin- 
ished in course of time, so that at the last census, 
in 1851, only six congregations were reported as be- 
longing to the liody, and these liaving each of them 
a very small attendance. 

SANGA, a name given to the eacrcd pilgrimage of 
Isje (which see), practised Among the Japanese. 

SANG AIM US, a river-god among the ancient 
Greeks, the /ion of Ocearms and Tethys. 

SANG HA, An assembly or chapter of Budhist 
priests, 

SANIIEDIMM, the supreme council, or court of 
justice among the ancient Jews. There is no satis- 
factory evidence that this council existed before the 
time of the Maccabees. Some, no doubt, have en- 
deavoured to trace its origin to the seventy elders of 
Israel who were chosen by Divine Appointment to 
assist Moses in judging the people in the wilderness. 
It is highly probable, however, that this latter coun- 
cil was a merely temporary institution, as wo find no 
trace of such a council during the whole period which 
elapsed from the death of Moses to the Captivity. 
Rut the tSanhcdriiri, when instituted in the time of 
the Maccabees, may possibly have liecn formed after 
the model of the ancient institution. 

This Jewish court of judicature consisted of seven- 
ty or seventy -two members selected from the chief 
priests, the elders, and the scribes. It was presided 
over by the high-priest. When met in council, all 
the members were seated so as to form a semicircle, 
with the president in the centre, liaving on his right 
the vice-president, and on his left the second vice- 
president. The meetings were held generally in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the temple, or as some 
allege, in the temple itself. At the pretended trial 
of our Ix>rd, however, they assembled In the palace 
of the high-priest. The authority of the Sanhedrim 
appears to have been very extensive, reaching to 
aflairs both of a secular and sacred character. When 
Judea became subject to the Romans, the court 
was prohibited from inflicting capital punishment, 
and the execution of such a sentence placed wholly 
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hi the hands of the Roman governor, nence 
the statement of the Sanhedrim at the trial of Je- 
sus, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man to 
death and when the martyr Stephen was stoned, 
it was not done by the authority of the Sanhe- 
drim, but in the midst of a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people. On an after occasion, we find Peter 
and John brought before the council for “ preaching 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead ; ” and 
at a still later period all the apostles were summoned 
before the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be beaten. 
The members of the council usually sat when en- 
gaged in trying any cause, but in all cases of blas- 
phemy they stood, and when tho witnesses utter- 
ed the blasphemous words which had been spoken, 
the judges rent their garments in token of abhor- 
rence. The Sanhedrim was the court of final ap- 
peal, not only to tho Jews within the bounds of the 
land of Israel, but even beyond it. 

SA'NKHYA PHILOSOPHY (The) a famous 
system of philosophy among the Hindus. Its origin 
is attributed to Kapila, who is sometimes alleged to 
have been one of the sovon great Tiuthvt that emul- 
ated from firahm, while others maintain him to have 
been an incarnation of the god Vu hnu or of Agnt t 
the god of fire. The most complete exposition of 
this abstruse system is to lie found in tlie Karika, a 
poem of seventy -two stanzas, which lias given rbe 
to a great numbor of commentaries. 

Tho word Sdnkhya is said to be derived from 
Sankhyd , which denotes number or reason, probably 
because its author considered it as a thoroughly ra- 
tional system, whereby all things are to be explained, 
whether material, intellectual, or moral. Its two 
cardinal points were lYakriti, the primordial mat- 
ter, and Atu>a, the soul. The following brief sketch 
of this, which Cousin terms the sensationalist sys- 
tem of India, is given by Mr. Hardwick, in his 
4 Christ and othor Masters: 1 11 III this creed, tho 
pUstic origin of all material things, tho primary 
productive essence (/VaArifi), whoso properties 
como before us in sensation, is the ‘undiscrete, 1 
the indestructible, the all-embracing, or, in modem 
phraseology* the Absolute. ‘Creation 1 is the indi- 
vidualising of this universal principle : yet the mo- 
tive power is due in no case to a conscious and 
designing Agent, but lather to blind impulses, evolv- 
ing first intelligence, or buddhi , one of the inherent 
properties of the material essence, and then self-con- 
sciousness, the third in order of the Sdnkhya princi- 
ples. The consciousness of individual existence is 
thus, according to the present system, an attribute 
of matter : its organ is material : it can only be con- 
nected with the son) by self-illusion : it is no proper 
and original element of man ; end in the sdiool of 
Kapila, the aim is so to educate the young philoso- 
pher, that he is prepared to lay aside the pronoun I 
entirely, to affirm that souls have individually no in- 
terest either in human passions or possessions, and 
hi this sense to declare, sa the grand climax of his 


teaching, ‘ Neither 1 am, nor is aught mine, nor Is 
there any I.* 

“ Another feature of the system Is that, without 
impugning the reality of spirit, or refusing to it some 
directive agency, the active principle in man is al- 
ways held to be a property of body, and action itself 
regarded as material. Kapila did not wisli, as it 
would seem, to enter on elaborate discussions touch- 
ing the origin and destination of man's spiritual na- 
ture. Philosophy, he concluded, ought to deal 
chiefly with phenomena, not with final causes, and 
excepting hints to the effect that buddhi , or intelli- 
gence, though itself material, is the link between the 
soul and matter, we shall look in vain for any defi- 
nite theory as to the connexion and disconnexion of 
the visible And the invisible. The Sdtikhya specula- 
tor had before him two distinct classes of effects, a 
world produced by nature, and a multitude of souIb 
proceeding from a spiritual essence. Tho first at- 
tracted his chief interest. He did not, however, fail 
to recognise tho fact that souls arc in the ordinary 
state of man possessed, or, he would say, deluded by 
the consciousness of individuality, and that this con- 
sciousness will haunt them till, so far as they are in- 
terested, all the processes of nature have completed 
their development. He also held that such activity 
of nature has no other object than the liberation of 
the soul : it is an instance of unselfishness : the pro- 
cess will go on with reference to that liberation, til) 
it is no longer needed, — ‘as a man boiling rice for a 
meal desists when it is dressed. 1 4 Generous nature, 
endued with qualities, does by manifold means ac- 
complish without benefit [to herself] the wish of 
ungrateful soul, devoid of qualities: 1 — expressions, 
which, if I mistake not, were among tlie earliest evi- 
dences that philosophic minds were rising to the 
great conception of self-sacrifice, or rather of spon- 
taneous action in behalf of others. 11 

The Sdnkhya system is strictly dualistic in its 
cliaracter, the two original elements being Nature 
and the Soul. The former, however, is the only ac- 
tive and generative principle, while the latter is 
utterly passive and unproductive. These two ex- 
haust the whole primordial elements, and, accord- 
ingly, this philosophical system excludes an Infinite 
Being who formed and governs the universe. Thu 
it is thoroughly atheistic in its whole nature and re- 
sults. Like the qther Hindu systems that of Kapila 
sought to purchase exemption from liability to re- 
petition of birth, by a profound acquaintance with 
the twenty-five categories which formed the heals of 
the Sdnkhya philosophy. In opposition to the Ve- 
danti system, which taught that amid the endless 
diversities of beings In the universe there is only one 
single pool? human souls in the Sdnkhya system 
are personally distlbct, but all of equal worth and 
elevation. It admitted, no doubt, that there were 
many inequalities in the condition of men ; but these 
[ it explained not by any difference in their souls, but 
in the distribution of the primary elements from 
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which their bodies are compounded. Them elements 
are three, purity or goodness, which approximates 
man to the superhuman ; imperfection or pain, which 
render* man barely human; and indifference or 
darkness, which degrades him to the level of the 
brutes. Transmigration, or the emigration of the 
soul through various forms of bodily organization, 
forms an essential doctrine of this philosophy ; and 
Kapila, to show its consistency with the sluggish in- 
activity of the soul, maintained that every soul is 
! • invested originally with a certain species of bodily 
framework, which it never pails with until the hour 
of its ultimate emancipation from the bonds of na- 
ture. 

At a period long subsequent to the rise o l the 
Sinkhya of Kapila, which, as we have seen, was 
fundamentally atheistic, another school was formed 
under the name of the “Theistic Sinkhya,” which 
originated with Pataujali, who is alleged to have 
lived in the second century before Christ. Of this 
system, which some have traced to a period even 
posterior to the introduction of Christianity, the doc- 
trine of an Iswaru or lord, forms a prominent part, 
so that this school recognizes God as the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Judge of men. It teaches Yoga, 
or concentration of mind, to be the means of dis- 
pelling ignorance. The 8£ukhya system has few, 
if any, adherents in India at the present day. 

SANTA CASA. See Loretto (Holy Houje 

AT). 

SANTO VOLTO. See Handkerchief (Holy). 

SANTONS. See Aiidals. 

SANVASI, a Hindu aacetic of the most extreme 
kind who assumes a state of silence, and gives up 
the use of lire, eats little, and asks but once in the 
day for food. “At the time,” says the code of 
Manu, “when the smoke of kitchen fires has ceased, 
when the pestle lies motionless, when the bunting 
charcoal is extinguished, when people have eaten, 
and when dishes are removed, let the Sauyasi beg 
j for food.” lie feeds upon roots and fruits. Ih or- 
der to fit him for immortality, he endeavours to 
reach a state of indifference and entire freedom from 
passion and emotion of every kind. He must never 
walk without keeping lus eyes upon the ground for 
the sake of preserving minute animals ; and for fear 
of destroying insects, he must not drink water until 
it has been strained. The only occupation suitable 
to his situation is meditation. 

SARAH A1TE8, a vagrant class of monks among 
the Egyptians in the fourth century, who wandered 
about from place to place, earning a subsistence by 
pretended miracles, trading in relics, and other 
modes of imposition. 

SARASWATI, the consort of Brahmammqpg the 
Hindus. She is usually feprelented riding on a 
peacock. 

8ARONI8, a surname of Artemis, under which a 
festival was eeletaited annually in bar honour at 
IhMtua 


SARPEDONIA, a surname of Arfamu, derived 
from Sarpedon in Cilicia, where she had a temple 
1 and an oracle. 

8AUPKDONIU8, a surname of ApoUo in Cilicia 

SATAN, a Hebrew word signifying an adver- 
sary, and applied to the devil, as being the enemy of 
mankind. See Angels (Evil). 

SAT AN A EL, a being whom the Bogomiles 
(which see) of the twelfth century regarded as the 
first-boni son of the Supreme God, who sat at the 
right hand of God, armed with divine power, and 
holding the second place after him. To each of the 
higher spirits they believed that God had committed 
a particular administration, while Satanael was placed 
ovor all as his universal vicegerent ; but having apos- 
tatized, ho persuaded his companions in apostacy to 
create a new heaven and a new earth, which should 
be an empire independent of the supreme Qod. He 
ruled in the world which he had created, bringing 
many thousands to ruin by his seductive wiloa. Hut 
the good God resolved to rescue men from tho do- 
minion of Satanael, and to deprive him of power. 
This was accomplished by the l«ogos, who became 
incarnate, or rather took an ethereal body, which re- 
sembled an earthly body only in its outward appear- 
ance. Satanael was deprived by Christ of his divine 
power, and obliged to givo up the name of El and re> 
main nothing but Satan. This doctrine of Satanael, 
as taught by tho lityomttar, baa a marked resem- 
blance to that of the Kucmteb (which see). 
8ATAN1ANS. Seo Mebbalians. 

SATI. See Suttee, 

SATISFACTION, a doctrine peculiar to the 
Church of Rome, according to which she asserts, time 
when the eternal punishment of sin is remitted, the 
penitent must satisfy the justice of God as far as the 
temporal punishment is concerned, either by doing 
voluntary or compulsory acts of penance, by obtain- 
ing indulgences, or undergoing the penalty in pur- 
gatory. It forms one of the most important parts of 
the Romish sacrament of I’knance (which see). 

SATNA'MIS, a Hindu sect who profess to adore 
the true name alone, the one God, the cause and 
Creator of ail things. They borrow their notions of 
creation from the Vedanti philosophy. Worldly ex- 
istence is with them illusion, or the work of M iyi. 
They recognize the whole of the Hindu gods, and 
although they profess to worship but one God, tliey 
pay reverence to what they consider manifestations 
of his nature visible in the Avat&rs, particularly 
Rdma and Krishna . They use distinctive marks, 
and wear a double string of silk lfouftd round the 
right wrist. They do not uniformly employ frontal 
lines, but some make a perpendicular streak with 
ashes 0 $ a burnt-offering made to Hanuman. Their 
moral system approaches to that of the Hindu Qui- 
etus*, or Grecian Stoics, consisting chiefly of a spirit 
of rigid indifference to the world, its pleasures and 
pains, advantages and disadvantages, a strict adher- 
ence to all ordinary, social, and religious duties, com 
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Dined with the calm hope of final absorption into the 
one spirit which pervades all things. 

8AT(JKN y the most ancient of the Roman divi- 
nities and the father of rhe gods. He is said to have 
introduced agriculture into Italy, as well as all the 
Irts of civilised life. A temple was erected in hon- 
our of this deity at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and 
in it was deposited the public treasury, along with 
various public laws. This deity corresponded to 
the Greek Chrona t. Saturn is said to have devoured 
his sons as soon as they were born, until his wife, 
having brought forth twins, namely Jupiter and Juno, 
gave her husband a stone to devour instead of Ju- 
piter, whom she sent to be nursed on Mount Ida, by 
the priestesses of Cybele. Human sacrifices were 
first offered to Saturn, becauso he was supposed to 
delight in human blood. The golden age of the 
poets is usually ascribed to the reign of Saturn when 
justice and innocence reigned throughout the earth, 
and the soil produced wliat was necessary for the 
subsistence and enjoyment of mankind. 

SATURNALIA, one of the ancient Roman festi- 
vals. It was celebrated in honour of Saturn towards 
the end of December, and was regarded as a kind of 
protracted holiday, when all public business was sus- 
pended, children were let loose from school, and the 
courts of law were shut. It was kept os a season of 
universal rejoicing, feasting, and mirth, when the peo- 
ple crowded the public streets, shouting with loud 
voices lo Saturnalia . All distinctions of rauk were 
lost sight of, and the various classes of society 
mingled together without ceremony or restraint. The 
most conflicting opinions have been entertained as to 
the period at which the Saturnalia were first insti- 
tuted. In the time of the Roman republic tho four- 
teenth day before the Kalends of January was dedi- 
cated to the religious ceremonies connected with this 
festival The Emperor Augustus set apart three 
entire days for the purpose, being the 17t.h, 18th, 
and 19th of December. In course of time a fourth, 
and even a fifth, day was Added to tho festival. 

SATURN I A, a surname of Juno and Vesta. 

SATURN IANS, a Gnostic sect which arose in 
the second century, deriving its origin from an ob- 
scure individual named Sarurtiiuus, a native of An- 
tioch, who lived in the time of the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. The doctrines of this sect bore a consi- 
derable resemblance to those of the Basili deans 
(which see) ; and to Ireiwus and Epiphanius we are 
iudebted for any information we possess upon the 
subject. From these sources of information Nean- 
der gives the foltowing sketch of the opinions of the 
Saturnian* : 11 At the lowest stage of the emanation 
world, on the boundaries between the kingdom of 
light and the kingdom of darkness, or of tHte Ifyfe, 
stand the seven lowest angels, spirits of the stars. 
These combine together to win away from the king- 
dom of darkness, a territory on which to erect an 
independent empire of their own. Thus sprang into, 
being this earthly world, and through its different 


regions these spirits of the stars disponed them 
selves. At their head stands the God of die Jews 
They are engaged in an incessant war with the king- 
dom of darkness, and with Satan its prince, who will 
not suffer their kingdom to grow at the expense of 
his own, and constantly seeks to destroy what they 
strive to build up. A feeble ray only gleams down 
to them from the higher kingdom of light. The ap- 
pearance of this light from above fills them with a 
longing for it. They would seise it for themselves, 
but cannot. Whenever they would grasp it, it re- 
tires from them. Hence they enter into a combina- 
tion to charm this ray of the higher light, and to fix 
it in their own kingdom, by means of an image 
fashioned after the shape of light floating above 
them. But the form made by the angels cannot 
raise itself towards heaven, cannot stand erect. It 
is a bodily mass without a soul. At length the su 
preme Father looks down with pity from the king- 
dom of light on the feeble being man, who has been 
created, however, in his own image. He infuses in- 
to him a spark of his own divine life. Mad now, for 
the first time, becomes possessed of a soul, and can 
raise himself erect towards heaven. The godlike 
germ is destined to unfold itself, in those human 
natures where it has been implanted, to distinct per- 
sonality, and to return after a determinate period to 
its original source. The men who, carrying within 
them these divine seeds, are appointed to reveal the 
supreme God on earth, stand opposed to those who, 
possessing nothing but the hylic principle, arc instru- 
ments of the kingdom of darkness. Now to destroy 
this empire of the planetary spirits of the God of the 
Jews, which would set up itself as an independent 
kingdom, as well as to destroy the empire of dark- 
ness, and save those inon who, through the divine 
seed of life, have become partakers of bis own na- 
ture, the supreme God sent down his ASon Nus. 
But since the latter could not enter into any union 
with the planetary empire, or the material world, he 
appeared under the disguise and semblance merely of 
a sensible form. 1 * Beausobre remarks that Clement 
of Alexandria makes no mention of Saturnian*, and 
hence he concludes that the sect must have been of 
little importance, and its adherents few in number. 

SATYRS, a name given in ancient Greek mytho- 
logy to a class of beings connected with the wor- 
ship of Dionysus, who are said to have resembled 
goats or rams, and to liave been noted for love of 
wine and sensual pleasures They inhabited chiefly 
woods and forests. 

SAURAS, a Hindu sect who worship only Story- 
apady or the son-god. They are few fin number, and 
scarcely differ from the rest of the Hindus in their 
general observances. Their mark in the forehead is 
made in a particuW manner with ted sandal-wood, 
end their necklace is of crystal They eat one meal 
without salt every Sunday, and fin every occasion of 
the sun's entrance into a sign of the xodiac; and tbuyr 
cannot eat until they have beheld the sun. 
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SAVIGNI (Order of), an order of religious con- j 
fleeted with t he Romish Church, founded in the j 
twelfth century by Vitalis de Mortaio, a disciple of 
the famous Robert of Arbriscelie, who instituted ' 
i lie order of Ponte vraud. The order of Savigiii, 
after contitiuing for a time, became merged in tluat 
of Cistercians (which see). 

SAVIOUR, St. (Obder or), a name applied to 
the order of St. Bridget, because it was pretended 
that our Saviour personally dictated to the holy 
"foundress the rules and constitutions of the order. 
See Bridget, St. (Order of). 

SAVIOUR (TnE). See Jesus. 

SAVOY CONFESSION (The), a Confession of 
Faith drawn up at a conference or synod of Inde- 
pendent or Congregationalist churches held in lt>58 
at the Savoy in the Strand, London. See Congue- 

UATIONALI8T8. 

SC ALA SANTA (Ital. holy staircase). This ce- 
lebrated staircase is contained within a little chapel 
near the church of St. John literati at Home. It 
consists of twenty eight white marble steps, and it is 
alleged by Humanists that this is the holy staircase 
which Christ several times ascended and descended 
when he appeared before Pilate, and that it was car* 
ried by angels from Jerusalem to Home. Multi- 
tudes of pilgrims at certain periods crawl up the steps 
of the Scala Santa on their knees, with rosaries in 
their liAnds, and kissing each Btep as they ascend. 
On reaching the top the pilgrim must repeat a short 
prayer. The performance of this ceremony i* re- 
garded as peculiarly meritorious, and entitling the 
devout pilgrim to a plenary indulgence. It was a 
memorable day in the history of Martin Luther 
when he ascended the holy stairs. “ While going 
through his meritorious work," says Dr. Merle 
IVAubignd, “ he thought he heard a voice like thun- 
der speaking from the depths of his heart, ‘ The just 
shall live by faith.* These words resounded in- 
stantaneously and powerfully within him. He start- 
ed np in terror on the steps up which he.hafl been 
cmwling : he was horrified at himself; and struck 
with shame for the degradation to which superstition 
had reduced him, he fled from the scene of his folly." 
From that hour Luther threw off tfte sliackle* of 
Romish bondage, and walked forth a free man. The 
ascent of the Scala Santa, in fact, formed a turning 
point in the life of the great reformer. 

SCANDINAVIANS (Religion op the An- 
cient). The early religion of the inhabitants of the 
North of Europe is involved in considerable obscu- 
rity. Ftora the most remote ages a system of poly- 
theism appeals to have prevailed, but it is a disputed 
question among the learned, whether Odin or Thor 
ooeapM * higher place in the Scandinavian pan* 
theocL The moat general ojwnkA, however, is, that 
fit the movmreeent or historical times ah the north- 
ern tribes looked upon Odin as the Btbcr of the 
gods; and, accordingly, he invariably occupies this 
position in the Eddas. But even with this sdrois- 

tf. 


sioa it is doubtful whether Odin was not viewed 
rather as a principal mundane divinity tliau the 
absolutely supreme and supermundane deity. Oil 
this subject Mr. Blackwell remarks, in hie 'Critical 
Examination of the leading Doctrines of the Scan- 
dinavian System “ We should be inclined to con- 
jecture that the Scandinavian eoamogonists may have 
regarded Odin as a real mundane deity. The prob- 
lem which they had to solve, was the origin of the 
universe. They might have had recourse to the 
more pleasing, and at the same time far more rational 
system that presupposes a Supreme Essence — a 
spirit moving upon the fate of the waters — whereas 
the one they adopted only recognises matter which 
becomes at length sufficiently organised to produce 
Odin, Vili, and Ve. They may possibly have ap- 
plied these names to designate three niodee of action 
of one deity, — Odin, or Alb Father ; but whet er 
they regarded him as a corporeal being, or as ihe 
aniina muiuli— the intelligent and co-ordinate prin* 
ciple of the universe — we think they ascribed to this 
being or this intelligence, the further work of crea- 
tion typified by the slaughter of Ymir, and the forma* 
lion of the earth and the heavens from his body, as it 
lay extended in Gimiuuga-gAp." 

The original seat which Odin occupied as the head 
of a branch of the Teutonic people, was the country 
situated in the. plains of Upper Asia, between the 
Block Sea and the Caspian Sea. From this quarter 
he is alleged to have immigrated into Europe in the 
century immediately preceding the birth of Christ. 
Having settled in the northern nations, Odin took 
his place at the head of the Norse pantheon, or the 
A '*ir race, as they were called, accompanied by his 
queen Fritjga , who corresponded to JJertha, or the 
earth -goddess of the Germans. The most powerful 
of the sons of Odin was Thar t the god of thunder 
while Italdur was the mildest, the wisest, and tin 
most eloquent, whew character as the good grid 
formed a striking contrast to that of Loin, the Satan 
of the Scandinavians. Njord corresponds to the 
Neptune of the Homans, ruling over the winds and 
the sea, being specially worshipped by fishermen. 
By Hkadi, the Minerva of the Norse pantheon, this 
deity had two children, Frey arid Frcyja, who were 
celebrated for their power and beauty, and whom the 
learned Icelander, Finn Magnusen, regards as the 
personifications of the sun and moon. The god ot 
por try and eloquence was Hnigi, whose consort wee 
Iduna, the guardian of tlie golden apples, which re- 
stored the gods to immortal youth. The warder of 
the gods was Haxndidl, whose residence was situated 
on the confines of heaven at the termination of BL 
frdtt, the rainbow-bridge. 

The J>roee Edda enumerates twelva gods, and as 
many goddesses, who were worshipped by tlie an- 
cient Scandinavians, and all of whom were subject to 
Odin. Tlve paradise of the celestial deities was call- 
ed Valhalla, where they held their court under a 
vast ash-tree, named Yggprasill, (which see). 



SCANDINAVIANS (Keuoion or the)— SCAPE-GOAT. 


The cosmogony of the Scandinavians bo# boon al- 
ready described under the article Creation (which 
nee). They believed in Hie immortality of the soul, 
and in a future state either of happiness or misery, 
there being two different abodes for the good, and as 
many for the wicked. The first of these was Valhal- 
la, the palace of Odin, and the abode, until the end 
of tho world, of heroes who had died on the field of 
battle; while tho second was Qimli, where tho just 
were to enjoy delights for ever. Of the two places 
of punishment, the first was Nijlhcim , which was 
only to continue till the renovation of the world : | 
and tho second was Nastrorul, the shore of the dead, 
where tho misery was believed to be of eternal dura- 
tion. 

Among the religious ceremonies of the Scandina- 
vians sacrifices seem to have occupied a conspicuous 
place. Accordingly, at this day numerous iilturs 
are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. TIicmc 
generally consist of circles of upright stones sur- 
mounted by a great flat stone, which is supposed to 
have boon the table of the altar. 1 1 may be remarked, 
however, that some antiquarian writers imagine these 
circles of stones to have been Thfoysteada, that is, 
tho places whore the Things, or legislative and judi- 
cial assemblies, were held, and where the kings were 
also elected. In process of time tho Scandinavians 
began to rear temples for the worship of their gods. 
The most magnificent of those sacred buildings was 
the temple at Upsal in Sweden, which glittered on | 
all sides with gold, and was consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the three superior deities, 0</ta, Thar , and 
Fi-ty. 

The Scandinavians anciently observed three great 
religious festivals annually. Tho first was celebrated 
at the winter solstice, which was with them the com- I 
moncement of the year; and this feast., which received 
the name of Jiff, was observed in honour of Frey or 
the Sun, in order to obtain a propitious year and | 
fruitful seasons. The second festival was instituted 
in honour of Goa, or tho earth, and took place at the 
first quarter of the second moon of the year. 'Hie 
third festival, which was celebrated in the beginning 
of the spring, was held in honour of Odin, with the 
view of invoking his aid in warlike expeditions. 

in the earliest times the altars of the gods were 
loaded with simple offerings of the fruits of the ground, 
but afterwards animals, aud even human beings, were 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of their gods. In 
every ninth month the Scandinavians sacrificed, for 
nine successive days, nine living victims, whether 
men or animals! (See Human Sacrifices.) In a 
grove near the temple of Upsal, which was called 
Odin’s grove, and was accounted peculiarly sacred, 
human victims were sacrificed in great ihimbers. 
Tho same kinds of sacrifices were offered in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Iceland* One special design 
of these inhuman barbarities was to predict future 
events by the inspection of the entrails of human 
victims aud by the effusion of the blood. Grades, 


augury, and divination of all kinds, prevailed among 
"tho Northern nations as much as among the an- 
cient Homans. Down to the ninth century such 
superstitious practices were regarded by the Scan- 
dinavians as an easeutial part of their religion, which 
they were bound most reverentially and scrupulously 
to observe. 

SCAPE-GOAT. On the Great Day of Atone- 
meut among the Jews in Old Testament times, two 
goats were selected by the ciders of the people as a 
sin-offering, the one of which was to be slain, and' 
the other banished into the wilderness. The goats 
having been presented before the high-priest in the 
inner court of the house of the Lord, an urn con- 
taining two lots was brought and placed in the 
middle between them. On the one of these lots was 
written tho inscription, u for the Lord,” and on ill© 
other, 4 ‘ for the Scape-goat.” The priest having 
shaken the urn, put both his liAnds into it, and with 
his right hand took out one lot and with his left the 
other. The Jews allege that till the death of Simon 
the Just the high priest always drew out with his 
right hand the lot for the Lord and with his left the 
lot for the Scape-goat, but afterwards no such uniform 
practice was observed. When the lots were drawn, 
the high -priest bound upon tho head of the Scape- 
goat a fillet or long piece of scArlet, which was ex- 
pected to change its* colour, becoming white in token 
of flic divine favour in the remission of the sins of 
the people. This expectation wan founded upon tho 
Divine promise in Isaiah i. 18, “Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith tho Lord: Though your 
sins lie as scarlet, they shall be os white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool,” 

After the sacrifice of the one goat which was ded- 
icated to the Lord, the Azazd or Scape-goat was 
brought to the high-priest. The ceremony which 
followed is thus described by Mr. Lewis in his 
‘ Origin es Hebraso: 1 “ The high-priest was first 
to lay his hand upon the head of the beast, and then 
he made this solemn confession : 1 Ah ! Lord, thy 
people, the house of Israel, have sinned, and done 
perversely, and transgressed before thee ; I beseech 
thee now, 0 Lord, expiate the sins, perversities, and 
transgressions which the house of Israel, thy people, 
have sinned, done perversely, and transgressed before 
thee : as it is written in the law of Moses thy servant; 
For on this day he will expiate for you, to purge 
you from all your sins, that you may be clean before 
Jehovah.’ Which last word Jehovah, as soon as 
all the priests and the people that were in the court 
heard pronounced by the high-priest, they bowed, 
and fell down fiat upon their faces, and worshipped, 
saying, Blessed be the name of his glorious kingdom 
for ever and ever.* Thgs the high-priest, by impo- 
sition of hands, and confessing the sim ef the people 
over the goat, with prayer to God to remit them, 
charged them upon the goat, and the punishment o’ 
them was transferred from the people. 
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“As soon as the confession was made, the goat was 
sent away into the wilderness by a person prepared 
before-hand ; but he was seldom an Israelite. It is 
not certainly known what wilderness this was ; but 
the Hebrews call it the wilderness of Tsuk, which, 
they say, was ten miles from Jerusalem, and that at 
the end of each mile there was a booth erected, 
where meu stood ready with meat and drink, which 
they offered to him tliut went with the gnat, lost he 
should faint by the way. The nobles of Jerusalem, 
• they add, accompanied him the first mile, further 
than which they might not go, because this day was 
a Sabbath. After which, they that were in the first 
booth went with him to the next, and they that were 
there to the third, and so forward to the last, that 
they might be sure to liave this great work done, of 
carrying their sins quite away from them. When 
he came to the last stage, 110 body accompanied him 
that led the goat any further, but he went the tenth 
mile alone by himself, and the men in the booth 
only stood looking to see what he did with it. The 
goat was led to the top of a rock, ami then let loose, 
to carry the sins of the people out of sight. "Till the 
time of Simon the Just, the Talmud says, this goat 
was always dashed in pieces in his fall, on his being 
let loose, over the precipice ; but that Afterwards he 
always escaped, and Hying into Arabia, was there 
taken and eaten by the Saracens.” 

The evident design of the ordinance of the Scape- 
goat was to exhibit by a striking emblem the com- 
pleteness of the atonement made for sin. By the 
sacrifice of the one goat sin was expiated, and by the 
carrying away of the Azaaol or Scape-goat, all the sins 
of the people having previously been confessed over 
it and put upon it, were carried away into the laud 
of forgetfulness, so that when they shall be sought 
for, they shall never more be found. “ I, oven I, am 
he that blotreth out thine iniquities, and will not re- 
member thy sins.” See Atonehent (D ay of). 

SCAPULAR, or Scapular v, a badge of pe- 
culiar veneration in the Romish Church for thfc Vir- 
gin Mary. It consists of a square or oblong piece 
of stutr, marked with the initials J. H. 8. on one side 
and two hearts on the other. It is suspended from 
the neck by a ribbon. It appears to ttavo been In- 
vented by a Carmelite friar named Simon Stock, an 
Englishman, in 1251. According to the Iloriiish 
legend the monk received the origiqpl Scapular from 
the hands of the Virgin as the distinguishing badge of 
the Carmelite order, and acertain safeguard in the hour 
of danger. It is much wont by strict Romanists in 
the belief that the devil dreads this terrible weapon. 
In many Roman Catholic churches, the statues of 
the infant Jeans and of the Holy Vtrgiu have each a 
scapular hanging round their neck. It is supposed to 
be an effectual preservative qgain* death by drown- 
ing or by fire, and indeed against ill that might in- 
jm either the soul or the body* 

' SCAPULAR (Confraterbutiks of the), asso- 
ciations of persons wearing the Scapular in honour 


of the Virgin, and in the fhll belief that she will res* 
cue them from Purgatory. Privileges and indul- 
gences have been conferred on these devotees by 
fourteen popes, in as many bulls. One of these, the 
bulla Sabbatina, secures to them, by direct promise 
from the Virgin to Pope John XXL, deliverance from 
purgatorial tire on the first Saturday after death. 

SCARF, a piece of silk or other stuff which is 
worn over the rochet or surplice by the bishop* and 
other dignitaries of the Church of England* It Is 
not mentioned in the rubric of the English ritual, 
but is used from long custom. 

SCEPTICS, a sect of philosophers among the 
ancient Greeks which derived its origin lVom Pyrrho 
of Elis, whoso doctrines were still further developed 
by his disciple Timon. The end which Pyrrho 
seemed to aim at was undisturbed tranquillity of 
miud, which he proposed to attain by a constant 
balancing of opposite Arguments so as to reduce 
everything to a state of uncertainty arid doubt. The 
fundamental principle of the whole system of scep- 
ticism was, that to every reason a reason of equal 
weight may bo opposed. Hence all science was de- 
nied, and the sceptics dwelt in a region of doubt. 
This sect in course of time became gradually weak- 
ened, but it revived afterwards in the formation of 
the new sceptical school, which extended from Afities- 
idenius to Sextus Empiricus, who lived in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. The latter writer has given 
the fullest und most complete exposition of the sub- 
ject. Scepticism sets out with a distinction which 
reconciles speculation with practice. Man possesses 
at one and the same time natural instincts and rea- 
soning faculties. By the former ho Accommodates 
himself without hesitation or doubt to outward ap- 
pcantuces, which thus regulate his practical life; by 
the latter he endeavours to look At things as they 
are absolutely in themselves, and thus attempts an 
impossibility. Thus scepticism Admits of a practical 
criterion. In this view the polemics of scepticism 
summed up or construct ed by Sextus Empiricus, have 
thrown great light upon the native condition of human 
reason. “ In sounding the depth of sceptical theories, 
we are led to recognise the fact that reason unfolds 
itself under a double law, a latf of obscurity and a 
Uw of light, in a state which might be represented 
under the image of luminous shadows. It is shadowy, 
because it begins by believing, without explaining 
that belief ; and thus belief, and thereby certainty, 
is at its origin a mystery. But these shadows are 
luminous, since this faith cannot subsist without at- 
taching itself to notions, and every notion, every dis- 
tinction in thought, is of the nature of light. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised tliat we find, iu all 
stages of the development of the human mind, this 
mixture of darkness and light. It is nothing but the 
prolongation of that primitive dualism which exist* 
at the very source of reason, and which is itself de- 
rived from a still higher source, from the essence of 
every created intelligence* As intelligence, it is ui 
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the light, for it liven in God, the infinite reason : a h 
a limited intelligence, it in in darkness, being by its 
very limitation* separated from the infinite reason, 
lit this point of view, these shadows become wonder- 
fully luminous. For, if our intelligence cannot pen- 
etrate beyond its limits, and comprehend in itself the 
darkness which surrounds it (which would be in con- 
tradiction with its finite capacity), it can yet com- 
prehend it as necessary, and, seeing the cause why 
it can see no more, it penetrates to the impenetrable ; 
and it is a magnificent proof of its feebleness and its 
grandeur, that, all enveloped as it is in these shad- 
ows, which fall upon it from the heights of creation, 
it knows how to subject them in turn, and to look 
down upon them." 

SCEUOrHYfACES. Sec Ckimkmahohs. 
SGKUOPHYUACIUM. See Ckimkuaiioiuvm. 

BCHELLING (Philosophy of). ScoIdkamsts. 

SCHKRIF8, the descendants of Mohammed in 
Arabia who receive the double honour that is due 
to splendid descent and superior sanctity. They are 
multiplied overall Mohammedan countries, and in the 
districts to the north of Arabia they are called Kmik 
( which see). Whole villages are peopled with Setter*/*, 
and they are frequently found in the lowest state of 
misery. The presence of one of this favoured order 
commands universal respect. His person is consid- 
ered inviolable, his property safe, and the sanctity of 
his character a sure defence. From these Bcherifs 
ire chosen the rulers of Mecca and its ai\i RCUn t ter- 
Htorioa. The Bchorif descendants of Mohammed, 
who reside at Mecca, retain a singular practice of 
'ending every male child, eight days after it is 
Iwm, to the tents of some wandering tribe, where he 
is brought up in a hardy manner, and trained to all 
warlike exercises. fu tho Ottoman provinces, the 
dignity of Soherif is Jess respected, though even in 
Turkey they enjoy some substantial privileges. In 
tho towns whore they reside, the Be her if or Emir is 
subject, not to the pacha, but to a member of his own 
family, who is denominated Nakib, or general of the 
Bcherifs. 

SCHIITEB, one of the two grand classes into 
which Mohammcdags are divided. They are the 
followers of AH, and are found chiefly in Persia and 
India. For three hundred and fifty years the religion 
of the Schiites has been the established religion of 
Persia. Its fundamental principle is, that Au (which 
see) had a Divine and indefeasible right to have 
succeeded to the caliphate on the death of Moham- 
med, and to hav/' transmitted that honour through his 
children, the sole descendants of the prophet. Ac- 
cordingly, the Schiites execrate the memory of the 
three caliphs who preceded Ali, whom other Mo- 
hammedans hold in the highest respect. The rival 
sect of the Sonnitet or Traditionists, have six col- 
lections of their Traditions, while the Schifoe have 
four, which, however, they do not seem to regard as 
of equal authority with the Koran. Next to All 
himself, they assign a prominent place to Hoisein 


among their twelve iMAJtft (which see)* Of these 
Imams, Ali is counted the first, and Mahdi the last. 
The opinion which the Schiites entertain concerning 
Mahdi is, that he still lives in the world, hid in 
some sequestered cave; and they believe that he 
will yet recover the rights of his house, bring all 
men to the true fAith, and establish a universal caliph- 
ate over the whole earth. 

It was in a.d. 1492, that Shah Ismail, a descend 
ant of one of the twelve Imams, ascended the thron t 
of Persia, And in his reign the Schiite faith war' 
adopted by the whole nation, and became the estab 
fished religion of the country. At this period a 
strong feeling of animosity arose between the Turks 
and the Persians, which has occasioned many bloody 
wars between them. in vain did Nadir Sltah 
when he accepted the crown of Persia, endeavour to 
bring about a uniformity of faith. Such is the hold 
which the merits and claims of Ali have taken upon 
the imaginations of the Schiites, that, though in 
doctrine and ceremony they differ little fronf other 
Moslems, they regard the Sunnites with a hatred 
the most inveterate and implacable. The chief dis- 
tinction observable between the two rival parties is a 
slight difference in the manner in which they hold 
their hands and prostrate themselves in prayer. 

Among tho great mass of the Schiites, Ali is re- 
garded with the highest veneration, and almost wor- 
shipped as a god. Tho twelve Imams also receive 
special respect. Fatimah, tho only child of Moham- 
med and the wife of Ali, they venerate as a saint— 
the only cabc in which Moslems have ever been 
known to pay religious homage to a woman. The 
great central object, however, of the system of the 
Schiites, is Ali himself, whom they term the Wati 
or caliph of God, and some of them even go so far as 
to look upon him as an incarnation of the Deity, while 
the Sunnites honour him only in the fonrth degree. 
The contention, however, as to the right of AH, 
seems altogether uncalled for, the caliphate having 
been for centuries extinct, and any prerogative which 
may be claimed by the Turkish Sultan is derived 
! from the Fatimite caliph of Egypt, his reputed de- 
scendant. Throughout the Turkish dominions, the 
descendants of Ali, a large body who are distin 
guished by green turbans, enjoy special privileges, 
and are treated with the highest respect. In prayer 
the Sonnite spreads forth his hands, but the Schiite 
folds his. The Sonnite places before him, as be 
kneels, a pad or bag containing a portion of the sacred 
soil of the Kasha at Mecca, that his forehead may 
rest upon it as on holy ground ; the Schiite substi • 
tutes a portion of the mould from the tombs of hia 
martyrs llassan and H ossein at Kerbelah. The 
praydrs used on these occasions and the portions of 
.the Koran recited* are to Arabic, and committed tc 
memory for the purpose. When the Mueman cal k 
to prayers from the minaret of a mosque, among 
the Persians, who are Schiites, he adds to the ora*'. 
Moslem profession of fiuth, “There is no God but 
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God. ond Mohammed ia the prophet of God,” the 
words “and Ali is the vicar of God.” To the ears 
of a Turkish Sonnite these last expressions appear to 
be blasphemous in the extreme, and fill his inind 
with the most intense disgust and horror. 

The only pilgrimage enjoined by Islamism is that 
to Mecca, but while many of the Persian Belli ices an- 
nually resort to that sacred city, many more rest con- 
tented with a less laborious pilgrimage. The coun- 
try of which Bagdad is the chief city is the holy 
1 land of the followers of Ali, as having not only been 
the seat of his government and the scene of Ids mur- 
der, but as being a sacred spot watered by the blood 
of many of their martyrs. Hither, accordingly, mul- 
titudes of Schiites annually resort, and even carry 
along with them the bodies of their dead relations to 
deposit them in the holy ground, iu this region are 
four principal places of resort, the most frequented 
being Kerbelah, where it is believed that Hussein, 
the second sou of Alt, was buried. About thirty 
miles >outh of this fauiod place, is NojifT or Me.shid 
Alt, which is said to Iks the resting place of Ali the 
vicar of God. The next place of pilgrimago is 
K&them, distant about three miles from Bagdad, 
where stands the tomb of the seventh Imam ; and 
the fourth and last is a cave iu the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad, where the Mahdi or twelfth Imam is said to 
have mysteriously disappeared. 

The Schiites devoutly obstf-ve the fast of Ram- 
cxati, and the various festivals usually kept by the 
other Moslems, but there are several annual celebra- 
tions which are peculiar to themselves. One of the 
most prominent of these is a solemn festival in hon- 
our of Ali, held on the 21st of the month Ramazan. 
On this occasion, a covered gallery for the accommo- 
dation of the chief raeu is erected, in front of which 
is a kind of pulpit eight feet high, covered with 
cloth. From this pulpit is rcAd, in a mournful voice, 
an eulogium upon Ali, and at the end of each pas- 
; rage the chief men repeat the imprecation, “ May the 
jl curse of God be upon the murderer of Ali l 1 * 'and all 
| the people respond, “ Rather more than less 1” At 
the dote of the service a procession is formed, ac- 
companied by three camels bearing representations 
of the tomb* of Ali, and his two scdis Hasson 'and 
Hossein. These are followed by three chests cov- 
ered with blue cloth, containing the treatises which 
they are said to have written ; bosses carrying bows, 
turbans and flags ; and men bearing on their heads 
little boxes covered with feathers and flowers, con- 
taining the Koran. The procession is dosed by 
musicians and young men performing a variety of 
dances. 

The first ten days of the month Moharram are de- 
voted by the Schiites in Peflria to a solemn mourning 
in memory of the death of Ileeselxt the son of All. (See 
fioMiu'iMixmoox, Anwtkmakt or.) Among 
the inddenU of this celebration, is the representa- 
tion of the marriage oi Eastern the son of Hansen 
with t hi daughter el his unde Hossefo- A young 
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man acts the part of the bride, attired in a rich wod- 
diog-dres*, and accompanied by her relatives, who 
slug a mournful elegy upon the death of the bride- 
groom, who was slain before the marriage was coii- 
smnmated. On {Muting with his bride, Hussein pre- 
sents her with a mourning robe, whioli she puts on. 
At this point iu the drama, the people, frantic with 
rage, rush u|*m the etfigy represent ing the caliph 
Vesid, the destroyer of Aii's family, and tear it in 
pieces. 

Another festival observed by the Persian Schiites, 
is designed to commemorate the death of the 
Caliph Omar. A large platform is erected, on 
which is placed An image of the caliph, as much 
as possible disfigured and defaced. The people 
addibss the image in language the most reviling 
and abusive, for having supplanted Ali the law- 
ful successor of Mohammed. They then assault the 
imago with sticks and stones, and batter it in pieces. 
Tim inside being hollow and filled with sweetmeats, 
these are scattered among the people, who forthwith 
seize and devour them. The Bc.hiites do not con- 
sider themselves specially bound to Atteud tbs 
mosques on Friday, which, os is well known, is the 
Mohammedan Kuhbath ; and the reason of this 
laxity in, that (heir last Imam Mahdi having disap- 
peared, they liuve no caliph to conduct their public 
worship. They have, indeed, an Imam of the as- 
sembly, as he is called, who performs the service oil 
Friday at noon, but they look upon bis office as 
merely temporary, being designed to continue only 
till the missing Imam shall appear. Still, through 
respect for the day, tho attendance at prayers on 
Friday is much larger than on any other day of the 
week. 

SCHISM, a causeless and unnecessary sejiamlion 
from the church of Christ, or from any portion of it. 

SCHISM BILE (Tin?), an act passed in the reign 
of Queen Anne, rendering nonconformist teachers of 
schools Hablo to three months* imprisonment. It 
was also laid down os imperative upon every school- 
master, that he should receive the sacrament in the 
Church of England, take the oaths, and teach only 
the Church Catechism. If he should attend a con- 
venticle, he was incapacitated and imprisoned. The 
Queen, however, died on the very day that the 
act was to have received her signature, and conse- 
quently, though it had passed both houses, it fell to 
the ground. 

SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY, an expression used 
to denote the system of Divinity taught by a class of 
philosophic thinkers, from the client h to the four- 
teenth centuries, the distinguishing peculiarity id 
which was the application of logic, dialectics, and 
speculative philosophy in general to Theology. The 
standard guides of the Schoolmen were Aristotle and 
Augustin. When the scholastic system first began 
to be developed, the influence of Aristotle, in to far 
m logic was concerned, was undoubtedly great, but 
in iu theological as well sp its philosophical aspect 
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it bore the obvious appearance of being more deeply 
indebted to Plato than to Aristotle. Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, towards the end of the eleventh 
century, may be regarded as the first of the school- 
men, and his profound speculations on the existence 
of God, in opposition to Koscellin, who seemed to 
convert the Trinity into Tritheibin, stamp him as one 
of (he ablest writers of his age. Such, indeed, was 
the effect of his reasoning, that his opponent was 
compelled publicly to recant his heretical opinions. 

Prom the beginning of the twelfth century, Paris 
was the chief scat of scholastic theology, and among 
the most distinguished of its teachers was the famous 
Abelard. But the progress of the dialectic divinity 
was not a little retarded by the opposition which it 
wus doomed to encounter from the saintly Bernard of 
Cluirvuux, who was strongly inclined to mystic 
views. The tide now began to turn against the opin- 
ions of the schoolmen, and speculative theologians 
sought to support their reasonings by frequent ap- 
peals to Holy Scripture and the Christian Fathers. 
Among the most powerful of these orthodox divines 
was Peter Lombard, Master of Sentences, who for 
centuries exorcised a marked influence on theological 
learning. In the person of Bernard, mysticism 
had openly repudiated Scholasticism; but a school 
urose headed by Hugo of St. Victor, which attempted 
to reconcile the two conflicting systems, uniting the 
contemplation of the mystic with the dialectics of the 
Schoolmen. To the same theological school ho- 
longed Richard of St. Victor, who first attempted to 
determine scholastically the degrees of mystical in- 
tuition. 

The second period of Scholastic Theology was 
characterised by a most exaggerated admiration for 
the philosophy of Aristotle, not only as a sure guide 
in secular teaching, but as capable of being brought 
to bear upon Theological teaching. This new era 
was introduced by Alexander of Hales, who was fol- 
lowed by several men of note, but more particularly by 
Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, who met with 
a powerful opponent in John Duns Scotus, who, by 
his ingenuity and acuteness, earned for himself the 
title of the Subtle Doctor. 

The third period of the Scholastic Theology, to 
which William Occam belonged, was chiefly remark- 
able for the violent contentions which took place 
between the Nominalists and the Realists. In the 
course of this period, the doctrines of the Schoolmen 
sunk in geuoral estimation, and so rapidly did their 
influence decay, that, at the time of the Reformation, 
Scholasticism wits glad to hide itself from public 
view, in the recesses of religious houses, where it 
was cherished for a time, as a subject of curious 
speculation, conversant only with pure and unprofit- 
able attractions. 

SCHOLIA, brief grammatical or exegetical note*. 
Sometimes they are found on the margin of manu- 
scripts, ami at other times either interlined or inserted 
at the close of a book. The Catena Pat&vm 


(which see), may be adduced as an instance of a col 
lection of Scholia. 

SCHOLI ASTS, writers of Scholia, or brief notes 
of passages of Scripture. Many of the ancient Chris- 
tian Fathers, particularly the Greek Fathers, wrote 
Scholia, which have come down to us, and show the 
views entertained of the meaning of various portions 
of the Sacred Volume. 

SCHOOLS OF TIIE PROPHETS. See Pko- 
PHKT8 (Schools of the). 

SCHOOLS (Catechetical). See Catechet- 
ical Schools. 

SCI 1 WEN KFELDERS, a denomination of Chris 
tians, which arose in Silesia in the sixteenth century. 
It derived its name from its founder, Casper Schwenk- 
feld von Ossing, a Silesian knight and counsellor to 
the Duke of Liguitz. At the commencement of the 
Reformation in Germany he took a lively interest in 
the success of the movement, and, while he held the 
chief Reformers iu the highest respect, he was not 
prepared to adopt their views without some reserva- 
tions. The first point in which he differed from 
them whs on the subject of the Eucharist. Thus tho 
words of institution, 44 This is my body,” Schwonk- 
feld proposed to invert, rending them thus, 4 ‘ My body 
is this, 11 that is, such as this bread, a true and real 
food, nourishing, satisfying, and invigorating the soul 
And again the words, 44 This is my blood,” he inverted 
in tho same way, 44 My blood is this,” that is, such as 
thin wine which strengthens and refreshes the heart. 
The second point on which he differed from Luther 
and the other Reformers, was in reference to the effi- 
cacy of the divine word. He denied that the ex- 
ternal word possessed any power to enlighten and 
renew the mind, but maintained that all power ot 
this kind was to be ascribed to the internal word, 
which in his opinion was Christ himself. A third 
point of difference between Schwenkfeld and the 
Reformers had reference to the human nature of 
Christ, which in its exalted state he would not allow 
to be called a creature or a created substance, being 
united in that glorified state with the divine essence. 

Schwenkfeld, though he was zealous and unwea- 
ried iu propagating through the press hit peculiar 
opinions, often v declared his unwillingness to form a 
separate sect, but afterhis death, which happened in 
1562, numbers were found to have embraced hit 
views in Silesia, his native couqpy* At different 
periods this denomination, which received the name 
of Schwenkfelders, were subjected to severe perse- 
cution at the hands of the established clergy, who 
were Lutherans. But amid all opposition, this 
peaceful and pious people steadfastly maintained 
their opinions, and gradually increased in numbers 
At leqptht having taken deep root in Silesia, and 
beeopne a religious (^nomination of some importance^ 
they attracted the attention of the JesuitSi who de 
spetched missionaries to labour among them with 
the view if possible of converting them to the faith of 
Rome. Tho Emperor of Austria was at the same time 
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induced to publish an edict tliat ail parents should 
attend rogularly upon the ministrations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries, and should bring their children to be 
instructed in the holy Catholic faith under severe 
penalties. In vain did the Schwenkfelders appeal to 
the Emperor for toleration and indulgence. At the 
instigation of the Jesuits, a still liar- her and more 
peremptory edict was promulgated, in consequence of 
which, a number of families (led into Saxony in 1725, 
where they remained for eight years, at tlu> end of 
which they emigrated to Altoua in Denmark, whence 
they sailed to Pennsylvania, in North America. 

On reaching their IVansatlautic home the Sell wonk- 
felders held a festival in gratitude for the divine 
goodness and protection, and since that period (1734;, 
this commemorative festival lias been annually ob* 
served. The sect is chieHy found in different parts 
of Pennsylvania. They are a small body, all of them 
Germans, and accordingly their public worship is con- 
ducted in the German language. Their pastors Are 
chosen by lot, arid being generally a pious and highly 
moral community, they maintain a strict chyrch din 
cipline. Divine service is regularly held every Sab- 
bath, and on the afternoon of each alternate Sabliatli 
a catechetical service is held both for the young and 
old. This denomination of Christians has a service 
in reference to infants which is unknown among 
other religious bodies. As soon as a child is born, a 
preacher or minister is called in to pray for the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the child, exhorting the pa- 
rents to bring up their offspring in the flurture and 
admonition of the Lord. A similar service is also 
performed at church as soon as the mother is capable 
of attending with the child. 

SCIAMANCY (Gr. Scia, a shadow, and manleia, 
divination), a species of divination by which it was 
pretended the dead were brought from the shades 
below. 

SCIRAPHOKIA, a festival which was celebrated 
Ht Athens, in honour of Athena , in the month of 
Scirophorion. 

SCI HAS, a surname of Alhena % under which she 
was worshipfied in the island of Salamis. 

SCI RON, the god of the north-west wind among 
the ancient Greeks. * 

9CLAVINA, a long gown worn by Romish pil- 
grims. 

SCOTISTS, a ptilosophico-religious school which 
arose in the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It derived its origin from 
John Duns Scotus, one of the ablest of the school- 
men. The birth-place of this eminent medieval 
philosopher is doubtful, being placed by some in 
England, by others in Scotland, and by others 
Hill in Ireland. He atndied at Paris, attended the 
lectures of Boaaventura *fld • Thomas Aquinas, 
and having joined the Franciscans, became a distin- 
guish^ ornament of that order. He died in 1306m 
Cologne, where he bed for some time occupied a chair 
of philosophy. From the remarkable acuteness of 


his miud, ho received the name of the 4< Subtle Doc- 
tor,'’ and though educated by Thomas Aquinas, he 
arrived at certain conclusions both in philosophy and 
theology which were completely opposed to those of 
his master ; so that, for a long period, the Sootirt* and 
the ThomuU contended with the utmost bitterness 
against each other. Roth St. Thomas and Dam 
Scotus set out from the same principles, followed the 
some methods, both of thorn subordinating philosophy 
to theology as its aim and rule, both taking Aristotle 
an their guide, nevertheless they arrived on almost all 
I points at diametrically opposite results. Without 
adopting to its full extent the opinion of Augustin 
and Boiiaveutura, who considered rational knowledge 
as a ray of divine light, Duns Scotus supposed that 
that kind of knowledge arose indirectly from divine 
illumination, in ho far as the human mind discovers 
| divine ideas in the objects of which they have boon 
the types. Hence all science belongs to theologians. 
The properties oven of the triangle are known in a 
more noble manner by divine participation, and by 
those notions of the order of the universe which ex- 
press the perfections of God, than by theological de- 
monstrations. The Realistic opinions of this phi- 
losopher coloured his whole system of thinking. Ho 
believed in the reality of universal notions, and in 
order to form individuals from universal* ho believed 
in certain positive entities, which determine the 
peculiar nature of each individual object. These the 
ScotUt* termed llaerceitiw. Thus Peter is an individ- 
ual, bccuuMs the notion of Peter comes to be united in 
him to the notion of humanity. In this way the School- 
men resolved the problem of the nature of things. 

Duns Scotus maintained, in opposition to the 
Thimht * } that in reality the intcllectnal faculties 
have no separate existence from one another, nor do 
they exist separately from the mind If naif. His 
definition of the will is remarkable ; he considers it 
as an absolute spontaneity, a flee causality. 'Hie 
struggle between the Scot hi* and the Thomitto 
turned principally upon Theological questions re- 
lative to liberty, grace, and predestination. One 
great question, in particular, was keenly discussed 
by the two rival sects for a long period, and indeed 
stiil divides the doctors of the Church of Itome at 
the present day, via. whether the Sacraments confer 
I grace morally or physically ? The physical efficacy of 
the Sacraments was maintained by the Thomittty 
white their moral efficacy was inculcated by the 
Srolhta. The followers of Duns Scotus alleged both 
original aiu and grace to be the invariable attributes 
of all men, and thus they held theft to be develop- 
ments of the spiritual world in the ordinary course 
of Providence. At theReformation in the sixteenth 
centurf, when the Protestant party had succeeded in 
directing the attention of the Church to these deli- 
cafe points, the Jesuits adopted the views of the 
ScothU, and contended in favour of them with the 
utmost eagerness against the Dominicans, who had 
imbibed the opinions of the Thomuts. 
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SCOTLAND (Established Church or). It is 
difficult to ascertain the precise period, at which 
Christianity was first introduced into Scotland. The 
only reference to the subject in the writings of the 
Christian Fathers, is to bo found in the works of 
Tertullian, who states that those parts of Britain 
which were inaccessible to the Komafis had become 
subject to Christ.* If by this remark of the Latin Fa- 
ther we are to understand that the light of Divino 
truth had penetrated previously to his time, so far as 
to Caledonia, such an event cart only be accounted for 
by the fact, that the frequent and severe persecutions 
under the Roman Emperors may have driven some 
Christians to seek an asylum on the remote shores 
of Britain, where they may have employed them- 
selves in instructing the Boots and Piets in the 
knowledge of Christianity. It was not until a later 
period, however, that a British Bishop named Ninian 
pluntod Christianity in the southern provinces of 
t lie Piets in Scotland. Co) urn ha also, who earned for 
himself the honourable appellation of the “ Apostle 
of the Highlands/’ came from Ireland about the 
middle of the sixth century, and established the gos- 
pel in the northern and western portions of the 
Pictish territories. The native country of Coluinba 
j was at that time the seat of numerous monastic in- 
| Ht inn ions from which missionaries were sent forth to 
j diffuse the gospel in unenlightened countries. One 
•»f the most energetic of these devoted heralds of the 
< ross was the Abbot Columba himself, who, fired with 
holy seal, set sail accompanied by twelve chosen 
companions for Boot land. This interesting mission- 
[ ary baud crossed the Irish channel in a small cur- 
ragh, or wicker boat covered with hides, and landed 
on an island Afterwards colled Iona, and more recent- 
ly Icolurkill. This island is situated on the west of 
Mull, about midway between the territories of the 
j Piets and the Caledonians. Here Columba founded 
: a monastery, over which lie presided with great lion- 
i our and usefulness for thirty years, encouraging bis 
i monks to cultivate Biblical literature, and sending 
them forth to carry the glad tidings of the gospel to 
the remotest parts of the north of Scotland. 

At its commencement this gr©At missionary en- 
! terprim met with but partial success. By perse ver- 
| ance and prayer, however, Columba at length pre- 
vailed, ami his was the high satisfaction to see not 
only the Pictish territories but almost every district 
of Scotland and its islands renounce idolatry and 
submit themselves to the doctrines of the Cross. 

! Religious establishments after the model of Iona 
| were speedily inltituted in various places, both on 
i the Mainland and the Western Isles ; and from these 
j valuable seminaries of learning were sent forth 
ji many eminently able end useful ambassadors of 
| Christ. The chief employment of these Culdee ee» 
i desiastios comprehended both preselling and teach- 
ing, and by their laborious exertions, with the Divine * 
blessing, almost all Scotland, as well as a great part 
of England, was gained over to the Christian faith. 


hi the article devoted to a description of the 
Culdees it has been already shown that they dif- 
fered essentially from the Church of Rome both 
in ecclesiastical polity and theological doctrine, 
and offered the most determined resistance to the 
encroachments of Papal supremacy. At an early 
period, accordingly, schemes were devised and set 
on foot for subjecting the Culdees of Scotland to 
the sway of Rome. A few leading ecclesiastics were 
by these moans gained over to the Romish Church, 
yet the great body continued boldly to maintain 1 
their independence of the chair of St. Peter and to 
prosecute their work as a church submissive ouly to 
Christ. Hence David I., king of Scotland, who was 
a bigoted supporter of Romanism, found the native 
clergy bo opposed to his wishes that he was uuder 
the necessity of filling up the vacant benefices with 
foreigners. In this way he sought to give the Pa- 
pacy an ascendency in Scotland. Long and stren- 
uously did the Culdees struggle against the advanc- 
ing authority and influence of this ambitious powei, 
but ho effectually did Rome triumph over all opposi- 
tion that in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Culdees disappear from the pages of history, and 
Scotland is found enshrouded in Papal darkness. 

“ The state of religion in Scotland,” says the younger 
M‘Crie, “ immediately before tho Reformation, was 
deplorable in tho extreme. Owing to the distance 
between us and Rome, it was the more easy for the 
clergy to keep in the minds of the people a super- 
stitious veneration for the papal power; and our an- 
cestors, who heard of the Pope only in the lofty 
panegyrics of the monks, regarded him as a kind of 
god upon earth. Of Christianity almost nothing re- 
mained but the name. An innumerable multitude 
of saints was substituted in the place of Him, who 
is the * One Mediator between God and man/ The 
exactions made by tho priests were most rapacious. 
The beds of the dying were besieged, and their last 
moments disturbed by these harpies, with the view 
of obtaining legacies to their convents. Nor did the 
grave itself put a period to their demands, for no 
sooner had the poor farmer or mechanic breathed 
his last, than the priest came and carried off his 
corpse-present f and if he died rich, his relations 
were sure to be liandsomely taxed for masses to re- 
lieve his soul from purgatory. The profligacy of the 
priests and higher clergy was njprioui. The or- 
dinances of religion were debased; 'divine service 
was neglected, and, except on festival days, the 
churches (about the demolition of which such an 
outdy has been made by some) were no longet em- 
ployed for sacred purposes, but served as sanctuaries 
for malefactors, places of traffic, or resorts for pas- 
time/ *V 1 

In such a state of matters Christianity may almost 
be said to have disappeared from the land. Both 
clergy and people were alike hi the deepest spiritual 
ignorance. But the time had now come when, in tha 
gracious Providence of God, Scotland was to be ns 
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cued from the miserable condition into which she 
had fallen, The Reformation, which iuul commenced 
in Germany in an early part of the sixteenth century, 
had taken root in various other countries of Europe, 
before it found its way to the distant shores of Scot* 
land. It is true, that at a somewliat earlier period 
a spirit of religions reformation had begun to display 
itself in the western districts of Kyle, Garrick, and 
Cunningham, so that the existence of the Lollards 
in these quarters may be traced from the days of 
^Wiekliffe, to the time of \Yi»hart. But the first 
person who brought the tidings of the Lutheran Re- 
formation to Scotland was Patrick Hamilton, a 
young gentleman of noble extraction, who was hon- 
oured to seal his testimony with his blood. 

Hamilton’s martyrdom did much for the progress 
of the Reformed cause. It lighted up a flame in 
Scotland which Koine could neither extinguish tier 
even repress. Other martyrs followed. Hamilton, 
YVinbart, Wallace am! Mill, form the small but hon- 
oured hand of Christian heroes to whose noble efforts 
under God the origin of the Reformation in Scot- 
land is mainly to be traced. Speaking of .Mill, the 
historian Spottiswoodc remarks : ” This man was the 
last martyr that died in Scotland for religion, and his 
death, the very death of Popery in this realm, for 
thereby the minds of men were so greatly enraged, 
as resolving thereafter openly to profess the truth, 
they did bind themselves hv promise and subscrip- 
tion to oaths, if any should he called in question for 
matters of religion, at any time after, they should 
take up arms ami join in defence of their brethren 
against the tyrannical persecution of the Bishops.” 
To the same effect Keith declares, ** This man’s death 
proved the death of Popery itself in this realm.” 

Hut while it might he truly said that in Scotland, 
as lias often happened in other countries, “the 
blood of the martyrs proved the seed of the church,” 
it was a remarkable feature of the tfcoltish Refor- 
mation that its principles were first embraced, not by 
the humble and illiterate classes, but by the tjower 
of the nobility and landed gentry. These wen, avail- 
ing themselves of the high position of influence and 
authority which they occupied, threw the shield of 
their protection over the Reformed preachers, and 
by this meant) as well as by encouraging the reading 
of the Scriptures in the English version, they were 
eminently instrumental in advancing the Reformed 
cause. In their incertioria, however, they met with 
the moet determined opposition from the Queen Re- 
gent, who was a bigoted Romanist. For a time she 
professed to tolerate the new opinions, but at length , 
throwing off the mask, she declared herself the open 
enemy of the Protestants, and avowed her resolution 
to crush them fay force of arms. 

The first overt act of hostility commifted#by the 
Queen-Regent was the iwaing *of a public procla- 
mation, "prohibiting any person from preselling or 
administering the Sacraments without authority from 
the bishops; and commanding at! the subjects to 


celebrate the ensuing hast of Easter, according to 
the rules of the Catholic church. 11 This proclama- 
tion, made at the market-cross of Edinburgh, was 
utterly disregarded, and the Queen, enraged at the 
contempt thrown upon her royal edict, summoned 
four of the Protestant preacher# to stand trial before* 
the Justiciary court at Stirling on the 10th of May 
15511, for disobeying the Queen's proclamation, teach- 
ing heresy, and exciting sedition aiffOng the people 
The Protestant nobility and gentry saw with pain am) 
regret this decided step taken by the monarch, and in 
token of sympathy with their persecuted preachers, 
they resoLcd to accompany them to Stirling on the 
day appoint ed. At this crisis of the Protestant cause 
a most opportune event occurred-— flic arrival of .Tons 
Knox in Scotland, at the invitation of the I*ord* of the 
Congregation. No sooner did the great Scottish re- 
former land at Leith, than the Romish party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation. The proving 
rial council of the clergy happened to ho sitting in 
the monastery of the Grey friars, and while engaged 
in their deliberations, a monk, entering the apartmerit 
pale with terror, announced, 11 John Knox is comet 
John Knox is come I” Instantly the council, o ft 
hearing the alarming tidings, broke up and disperse*! 
in haste and confusion. Tim news of Knox's ar- 
rival speedily reached the palace, and the Queen Tost 
no time in proclaiming the dreaded Reformer an out- 
law and a rebel. Nothing daunted, he determined 
to present himself at the approaching trial of the 
four ministers at Stirling. With this view, he pro- 
ceeded to Dundee, and thence to Perth, where he 
preached a sermon against the idolatry of the mass, 
and the worship of images. An incident followed 
which has sometimes been moat unjustly referred to 
as throwing discredit both upon the Reformer and 
the Reformation. The details are finis given by the 
elder MCiic in his 1 Life of Knox 11 Sermon being 
concluded, the audience had quietly dismissed; a 1 
few idle persona only loitered in the church; wliitrt 
an impudent priest, wishing cither to try the dispo- 
sition of the ficoplc, or to show hid contempt of tlio 
doctrine which had just been delivered, uncovered a 
rich altar piece, decorated witli images, and prejiared 
to celebrate mass. A boy havhig uttered sortie ex- 
pressions of disapprobation was struck by the priest. 
He retaliated by throwing a stone at llw aggressor, 
which falling on the altar broke one of the images. 
This operated Like a signal upon the people present, 
who had sympathised with the hoy ; and in the 
course of a few minutes, the altar, images, and all 
the ornaments of the Church, were torn down and 
trampled under foot. The noise V>ou collected a 
mob, who finding no employment in the Church, by 
a sadden and irresistible impulse flew upon the men- 
attend; and although the magistrates of the town, 
and the preachers assembled as soon as they heard 
of tlie riot, yet neither the persuasions of die one nor 
the authority of the other could restrain the mob. 
until the houses of the greywnd black friars with the 
ff % 
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| costly edifice of the Carthusian monks wore laid in 
ruins. None of the gentlemen or sober part of the 
congregation were concerned in this unpremeditated 
tumult ; it was wholly confined to the baser inhab- 
itants, or as Knox designs them, ‘the rascal mul- 
titude.' ” 

The Quean gladly availed herself of this un- 
toward event to turn the public indignation away 
from herself to the Protestant party. Though a 
more accidental outburst of the indignation of a mob, 
she represented it as a regular and determined re- 
bellion, which called upon her to adopt the most sum- 
mary measures for its suppression. With this view, 
accordingly, she assembled an army, and proceeded to 
Perth, threatening to lay waste the town with fire 
and sword. The Karl of Glencairn, however, and 
the other Lords of the Congregation, acted with such 
promptitude, that oil reaching the town, the Queen 
deemed it prudent to enter into a negotiation, where- 
by the town was spared and the rioters pardoned. 
Hut tlio Protestants had already been deceived by 
the Queen, and, therefore, before quilting Perth, the 
leading nobility and gentry who held reformed opin- 
ions, entered into a sacred bond by which they 
pledged themselves to mutual support in the defence 
and promotion of the true religion. At this period 
they began to be termed the Lords of the Congre- j 
gat ion. 

The leaders of the Protestant party living now united 
* in one common league, took immediate steps for the 
‘•©formation of the church and for Netting up the re- 
formed religiun wherever their influence extended. 
St. Andrews was the place fixed upon for commenc- 
ing their operations. There, accordingly, in spite of 
all remonstrances, the Scottish Reformer publicly 
preached on the 10th of .June 16&) and the three fol- 
lowing days, exposing the errors of popery with un- 
flinching boldness, and culling upon the authorities 
and the people to cast out the corruptions which had 
been introduced into the church. Nor was the power- 
ful appeal of Knox without effoet. Tlio Reformed 
worship was immediately set up in the town, and 
the Romish monasteries were levelled with the 
ground. The example thus set by St. Andrews was 
speedily followed in other parts of Scotland ; and in 
some of the principal towns the monasteries were 
destroyed, the pictures and images were removed 
from the churches, and every remnant of Popery 
rooted out. A decided stop whs now taken by 
the Scottish metropolis, John Knox having been 
j elected by the inhabitants to be their minister. The 
: j ministerial labour* of the Reformer, however, had 
!i scarcely begun when the Queen Regent having 
{ | taken possession of the city, it was thought expedi- 
| ; enfc that, to save his valuable life, he should retire 
j for a time, hie place being occupied by Willock, who 
was lees obnoxious to the "Popish party. Knox let 
j out accordingly on a preaching tour, and in lesa then 
I two months lie travelled over the greeter part of 
; Scotland, exciting everywhere a warm interest to the 


Protestant cause, avid before September 1989, eight 
of the principal towns were provided with pastors, 
while other places remained unprovided owing to 
the scarcity of preachers. In the course of the fol- 
lowing year, a free parliament was assembled, which 
formally abolished Popery and substituted the Pro- 
testant religion in its place, ratifying and approving 
a Confession of faith submitted to them by the Pro- 
testant ministers. Thus was ProtestMitism estab- 
lished by the Scottish Parliament as the national re- 
ligion, even before the Presbyterian church war 
legally recognisod. 

The first meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland was held at Edinburgh on the 
20ih of December lf>G0. Ii consisted of forty mem- 
bers, of whom only six were ministers. No modera- 
tor was chosen to preside over their deliberations 
during the first seven meetings, and for at least 
twenty years after the Reformation no representative 
of the Sovereign was present in the General Assem- 
bly. The church was still unendowed, and the min- 
isters were wholly supported by tho voluntary contri- 
butions of the friends of the true religion. The eccle- 
siastical property which had belonged to the Romish 
church was in danger of being seised by the landed 
gentry and Appropriated to their own use. To de- 
feat as far as possible the shameloss rapacity of the 
nobles ami landlords, the Protestant ministers, headed 
by Knox, urged that a considerable proportion of the 
forfeited property should be devoted to the support 
of the poor, the education of the people, and the 
maintenance of a pure gospel ministry in the land. 
Such valuable suggestions, however, bad little effect 
on the Privy Council, who came to the resolution to 
tfivide the revenues of the church into three parts, 
two of them tube given to the ejected prelates dur- 
ing their lives, and the third to be divided between 
tho court and the Protestant ministers. Yet even 
this small sum reserved for the preachers of the true 
gospel, was neither fully nor regularly paid. 

About this time the first Book of Discipline was pro 
pa 1*0(1 and laid before the Privy Council, but having 
been keenly opposed by some of tlie nobles, it wai 
never formally ratified, though regarded by the 
Church as one of her standards 

Tlio constitution of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land, as set forth in the First Book of Discipline, wee 
strictly Presbyterian. “ 1 1 recognises," says the young- 
er M‘Crie, 44 fout* classes of ordinary and permanent 
office bearers, — tlie pastor, the doctor, the elder, and 
the deacon. Tho two former tire distinguished 
merely by the different work assigned to them, — the 
pastor being appointed to preach and administer the 
sacraments, while the doctor's office was simply 
theological and academical. The elder was a spirit- 
ual officer, ordained to assist, in die discipline and 
government of cite Chttrch, those ‘who laboured in 
word and doctrine;* and to the deacon was assigned, 
as of old, the overe^ht of there venues of the Church 
and the care of the poor. The affirir* of each mm 
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gregalion were managed by the kirk-session, which 
mu competed of the pastor, elders, and deacons ; the 
weekly exercise. afterwards converted into the Pres- 
bytery, took cognisance of those which concerned 
the neighbouring churches; the Provincial Synod 
attended to the wider interests of the churches with- 
in their bounds ; and the General Assembly, which 
waa composed of ministers and elders, commissioned 
from the different parts of the kingdom, and which 
met twice or thrice a-year, attended to the general 
interests of the National Church. These were the 
general features of the system, in the formation ol 
which it was the study of our reformers to imitate, 
as closely as possible, the model of the primitive 
churches exhibited in the New Testament ; while, in 
all the subordinate details of their discipline, they 
steadily kept in view the apostolic rule, * Let all 
tilings be done unto edification.' Though shAcklcd, 
in point of practice, by the imperfect provision made 
for the settlement of churches, ami labouring under 
the disadvantage of not having obtained a civil ratifi- 
cation to their discipline, which would have settled 
the point at once, they yet declare it as a •principle 
founded on the Word of (hid, that 4 it apportaineth to 
the people, and to every several congregation, to 
elect their own minister. 1 Indeed, from its very in- 
fancy, the Church of Scotland was, essentially and 
pre-eminently, the Church of the People. The in- 
terests of the people were consulted in all its ar 
rangements ; and the people, ou their part, who had 
been mainly instrumental in its erection, felt deeply 
interested in its preservation. They watered the 
roots of their beloved Church with their blood ; and 
when it 4 waxed a great tree,' and they were per- 
mitted to lodge under the shadow of its branches, 
they surveyed it with the fond pride of men who felt 
that they had a share in its privileges, and therefore 
an interest in its prosperity." 

The Protestant ministers being as yet few in 
number, it was found necessary to resort to a tem- 
: « porary expedient, until the Preabyteria! system should 
be organised. This was the establtshiftenPof a class 
of ecclesiastical officers called Superintendents, who 
were epjiomted to take the spiritual charge of a Urge 
district of country, preaching in v^ant parishes, 
planting churches, and inspecting the minister* am) 
readers within their bounds. In the discliarge of these 
multifarious duties, the Superintendents were ac- 
countable to the General Assembly* and at each an- 
nual meeting of tlutt supreme court they were bound 
to report diligence. It bos sometimes been alleged 
by Episcopalian writers that these officers were in 
almost every respect identical with bishops, but in- 
stead of being vested with such authority over their 
brethren, os could hi any sense be considered as epis- 
copal, the church refused to aeeedg to them the* name 
of bishops, and they were re&trd*d « in all respects 
on a footing with other ministers, with the single ex- 
ception that a greater amount of labour was assigned 
*o thorn. Nor woo the existence of the office of 


superintendent of tong duration, for ou the death ol ( 
the first incumbents it gradually ceased, its powers \ 
being vested in Presbyteries as they caino to be ; 
formed. j 

Scarcely luid the Reformation been established in 
Scot I nik!, when the arrival of Queen Mary from 
France awakened the utmost anxiety among the | 
Protestant ministers and people. Knowing that ahe j 
had been educated ns a strict Romanist, and had beeu 
the wife of the French Dauphin, they naturally fear* 
ed that she would tu*o her moat strenuous exertions 
to bring back her Scottish subjects to the obodietioe 
of the Romish See. Notwithstanding these fears 
and suspicions, her arrival at l*eith in August 1661, 
was liaiicd by the inhabitants both of Edinburgh aud 
Leith with acclamations of joy. One of her first 
nets on landing, was to order the celebration of mass 
in her own private chape! . Such a step wsts viewed 
by many as ominous; but the jmoph*, and eveu the 
Lords of the Congregation themselves, were disposed 
to look upon the movement* of the yonng Queen 
with tenderness, and 10 excuse the strong attachment 
which she showed to her own religion. Knot, how- 
ever, the intrepid reformer, instead of palliating the ! 
Popish leanings of Mary, denounced from the pulpit 
the idolatry of the mass, and though she endeavoured 
to remonstrate with him in private on his audacity 
iri opposing the Church of Rome, site was utterly 
unsuccessful in producing even the slightest change 
ou the opinions of this resolute defender of the Pro 
testant faith. The proud and self-willed Queen ol 
Scots could ill brook the powerful rebukes of the 
Reformer, more especially when lie protested against 
her marriage with Darn ley, $ho had sufficient in- 
fluence with the nobles to gain over a party, who 
eagerly espoused her cause. Mas* waa now openly 
celebrated ; and Knox was accused of high treason, 
and exposed to such imminent danger, that at (lie 
advice of his friends be left Edinburgh for a time. 

The infatuated conduct of the Queen soon altered 
the whole aspect of affairs. The minder ot Darnfey 
and her marriage with Both well, hi* murderer, led 
to a complete change of government. The Protes- 
tant uoliies were restored to power, and Mary was 
compelled to abdicate the throne and tabs refuge in 
England, wtait her infant sou waa proclaimed King 
of Scotland, under the title of James VI. Knox 
now returned to Edinburgh and resumed his minis- 
terial labours, in which he was officially aided by his 
colleague, John Craig. But the valuable life of th« 
Reformer soon came to a close. Having been seised 
with an attack of apoplexy, he WO” incapacitated 
from pulpit work ; and after lingering for a short 
time, he died on the 24th of November, 1672. At 
the dco^i of this eminent champion of the Reforma- 
tion ia Scotland, the Church of Scotland was far 
from being in a settled state, ller form of govern- 
ment, as laid down in the First Book of Discipline, 
lied been strictly Presbyterian ; but an attempt was 
now made to introduce Episcopacy, ol least in so fat 
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AH the titles of archbishop, bishop, iiurl other digni- 
taries were concerned. A few superintendent* and 
other ministers endeavoured to effect thii change, 
bnt (he General Assembly condemned the innova- 
tion; and though bishops were appointed through 
the influence of Morton and some of the other nobles, 
tlniy were contemptuously styled Tulchan Bishop », 
having only the title, and little or nothing more. 
Still the introduction of these nominal dignitaries 
threatened seriously to endanger the future peace of 
the Church. Throughout the whole period of Mor- 
ton’s regency, indeed, which extended from 1572 to 
1578, the Court was engaged in an incessant struggle 
with the Church, to prevail upon it to submit to this 
modified form of Episcopacy. Not a few of the 
Hoots ministers had scarcely sufficient boldness to 
resist the measures of the Court; and in all proba- 
bility, had it not been for a small number of active 
mid energetic spirits, the Church would have sue 
cutnhed and surrendered her independence without 
a struggle. 

In the midst of the keen contention which was 
now carried forward between the Court and the 
Church, the former being in favour of Episcopacy, 
and the latter of Presbytery, another champion of the 
1 Information, who had been residing for ten years on 
the Continent, arrived in Scotland. 'Phis was An- 
drew Melville, one of the ablest and most accom- 
plished men of his day, who was honoured to lie a 
powerful instrument in advancing the cause both of 
the religion and literature of his native country. In 
the affairs of the Church, more especially, ho took a 
prominent parr, being one of those who wore chiefly 
concerned in tho composition of the Second Book of 
Discipline, which received rim sanction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1578. This valuable work, which 
is still recognised as one of the standards of the 
Church of Boot laud, defines the government of the 
Church with still greater exactness than the First 
j Book of Discipline. In particular, it points out the 
| line of demarcation between the power of the State 
and that of the Church, claiming for each of them 
! tut independent authority within the limits of its 
i own jurisdiction. It asserts also the right of Church 
! courts to settle business without being subject to 
the interference of the civil power. The Courts of 
the Church are declared to be Kirk-Sessions, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and General Assemblies. Pastors 
or teaching Presbyters are declared to be the highest 
officers in the church, diocesan bishops or pastors of 
pastors being utterly disowned. No ministers are to 
| be intruded contrary to the will of the congregation; 

■ and accordingly lay patronage is objected to as too 
| often leading to such intrusion. These and the other 
j great leading principles of the system of church gov* 

I eminent and discipline laid down in the Second Book 
1 of Discipline, are generally regarded by Presbyterians 
j as founded on the Word of God, and therefore of 
j Divine origin. 

| At the early age of twelve, James VI. was per- 

I 


suaded to dispense with the regency, and to take the 
reins of government into his own hauds. In the 
year which followed his accession to the throne, the 
youthful monarch gave a very gratifying proof of 
his attachment to the Protestant cause by agreeing 
to the National Covenant. In consenting to this 
solemn deed, he made a formal aljuration of Popery, 
and ari engagement to support the Protestant reli- 
gion, an act which was all the more gratifying to the 
Scottish people ns a very general dread existed among 
them that an influential party of the nobles, headed 
by the Karl of Arran, was plotting the re-introduc- 
tion of Popery. No sooner, accordingly, did James 
and his household swear to and subscribe the Na- 
tional Covenant, than all classes throughout the 
kingdom hastened to append their names to the 
same sacred bond. 

About this time a sharp dispute arose between the 
Court and the General Assembly, arising out of the 
acceptance of the nominal archbishopric of Glasgow 
by Robert Montgomery, minister of Stirling. This 
altercation lasted for some time, and led to a collision 
between the civil and ecolesiastical jurisdictions. 
'Hie Church was resolved to assert her independence, 
mid went so far in this direction as to pronounce 
upon Montgomery the sentence of excommunication. 
This was followed by the most unpleasant conse- 
quences. “ The Presbytery of Glasgow having met 
to carry this judgment into effect, Montgomery en- 
tered tho place in which they were assembled, with 
the magistrates and an armed force to stop their pro- 
cedure. 'Hie Moderator, refusing to obey the man- 
date, was forcibly pulled from his chair by the pro- 
vost, who fore his hoard, struck out one of his teeth 
by a blow on tiie face, and committed him to the tol- 
bootli. In spite of this, however, the Presbytery 
continued sitting, and remitted the case to the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, who appointed Mr. John 
Davidson, who had now returned to Scotland, and 
was settled at Liberton, to excommunicate Mont- 
gomery. The Court stormed and threatened, but 
the intrepid young minister boldly pronounced the 
sentence before a large auditory, and it was intimated 
on the succeeding Sabbath iu Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and many of ;he adjoining churches." 

It seemed to be the great aim of James to estab- 
lish in Scotland an episcopal hierarchy, but his 
wishes met with the most determined resistance 
both from ministers and people. At length, in 1500, 
lie professed to have become a convert to Presby- 
teriauism; and in the General Assembly of that 
year, be pronounced a highly coloured eulogy upon 
the Church of Scotland, declaring it to be “the 
purest Kirk in the world." The effect upon the 
Assembly of such an unexpected outburst on the 
part of the king eras such, that “ there was nothing 
heard for a quarter of an hour hut praising God and 
praying for the king." 

In June, 1502, the Scottish Parliament pasted an 
act which to this day continues to be regarded as 
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cieucy, with the single modification, which they re- 
garded as unimportant, that the bishops would pre- 
side as moderators in the courts of the church. 

It was felt, however, by the king and his party, 
that an important step had been gained, and no 
soonor, accordingly, had the Assembly at Glasgow 
closed its sittings than three of the bishops hastened 
to London and received Episcopal ordination from 
the English prelates, after which they returned to 
Scotland entitled, as they imagined, to exercise au- 
thority over their brethren in virtue of a divine right 
connected with their consecration. But their au- 
thority met with little respect either from ministers 
or people ; and the king, finding that his bishops 
were unable to exercise spiritual authority, invested 
them with civil power. With this view he set up a 
new tribunal called the High Commission Court, 
which was authorised to receive appeals from any 
church court, to try clerical delinquents who might 
dare to oppose the established order of the church, 
and, on finding them guilty, to depose and excom - 
inunicate or to fine and imprison them. But these 
powers, partly civil, partly ecclesiastical, it was 
judged expedient to refrain from exorcising; and 
though the meetings of the General Assembly wore 
meanwhile suspended, the other courts of t he church 
continued to conduct their business in their usual 
way without interruption for several years. 

The quietness and order which now prevailed in 
Scotland was mistaken by James for implicit sub- 
mission to his episcopal arrangements. lie resolved 
therefore to advance another step towards destroying. 
Presbytery and rendering the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of his northern in all respects identical with 
those of his southern dominions. Having paid a 
visit to Scotland in 1.617 ho took up his residence 
for a time at Holy rood Palace. To prepare for his 
reception he had given orders to repair the chapel, 
to introduce an organ, and to set up gilded wooden 
statues of the Twelve Apostles. This was too much 
for the people, who began to express their discontent 
in ill-concealed murmurs. At the urgent entreaties 
of the bishops his majesty dispensed with the gilded 
statues, but, in obedience to the royal will, the Eng* 
lish liturgy and all tlie other Episcopal forms were, 
for the first time since the Reformation, observed 
within tins venerable precincts of Holyrood. 

Not contented with thus publicly showing his per- 
sonal preference for the ceremonies of the Episcopal 
church, the king had no sooner arrived in Scotland 
than he prevailed upon the parliament to pass an 
article declaring that “ whatsoever his majesty should 
determine in the external government of the church, 
with the advice of the bishops and a competent num- 
ber of the ministry, should have the strength of a 
law." Such an enactment naturally excited the fear* 
of the clergy, who accordingly, in considerable num- 
bers, hastened to draw up an earnest supplication to 
the king and parliament on the subject. This docu- 
ment, though never formally presented, fell intp the 


hands of the king, who, enraged at the opposition 
unexpectedly offered to his plans, threw out volleys 
of indignation against the bishops for having de- 
ceived him with false representations as to tlie state 
of feeling on the part of the ministers. 

In the face of all opposition, James was deter- 
mined to make every attempt to gain his olgect. 
With this view he called a meeting of the clergy at 
St. Andrews, where he proposed five articles of con- 
formity to Episcopal ceremonies, which were agreed- 
upon the following year at Perth, and are on that 
account, usually known by tlie name of the Arti- 
cles of Perth (which see). These articles, which 
led to much confusion and disorder both in the 
church and country, were as follows : (1.) Kneeling 
at the Lord's Supper; (2.) The observance of certain 
holidays, via., Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen- 
sion, and Pentecost ; (3.) Episcopal confirmation ; 
(4.) Private baptism ; (5.) Private communicating 
These innovations on the forms of public worship in 
the Presbyterian church were regarded as un sanc- 
tioned by the Word of God, and serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained that they might be imposed 
on the consciences of botli ministers and people 
under civil penalties. Nor were the fears of the 
Presbyterian ministers on this head groundless. In 
a short time the obnoxious Articles of Perth received 
tlie sanction of the privy council, and in July 1621 
they wero ratified by parliament, and thus became 
the law of the land. • 

In the early part of tlie seventeenth century reli- 
gion was at a low ebb in many parts of Scotland, and 
some of the most faithful ministers of Christ were 
banished for their resistance to the Episcopal cere- 
monies which the king had forced upon tine country. 
Amid the spiritual desolation which thus prevailed 
in various districts of the land, a remarkable spirit of 
prayer was poured out upon the pious, followed by 
two great revivals of religion, which took place, the 
one at Stewarton in 1025, and the other at the Kirk 
of Shotts in 1630. Such seasons of refreshing from 
the Lord's presence were gladly welcomed by a large 
body of godly me.n who had been long mourning in 
secret over tta persecutions to which the friends of 
Presbytery were exposed. Many were the prayers 
which ascended to heaven for the deliverance of the 
church and natipn. But though times of awaken- 
ing were graciously sent to sustain the drooping 
hearts of the Lord's people, their trials were destined 
to be still more severe than they had yet been. 
The death of James, and tlie succession of his son, 
Charles L, to the throne, instead of mitigating, only 
aggravated the troubles of the Scottish church and 
peopV- Crom the commencement of hie reign the 
new king was ever moje arbitrary, faithless, and un- 
principled than his father Restrained neither by 
conscience nor a regard to constitutional principles, 
he was not long in showing a settled determination 
to trample on the liberties, both civil and eccleeias- 
deal, of his subjects. Notwithstanding the pomever. 
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it was ‘most agreeable to the inclinations of the peo- 
ple/ The same course of policy led him to desire 
in Scotland itself a union of the prelatic clergy of 
the two preceding reign* .and the restored Presby- 
terians; though, how he could expect any degree of 
cordiality to subsist between humbled and fanglcss 
persecutors, and their rescued yet wounded and still 
bleeding victims, it is not easy to imagine. By pro- 
|| seen ting this specious yet most baneful policy, dic- 
[ i tated no doubt by that great deceiver of the world's 
| sages ajnd statesmen, expediency, William both alien- 
ated and so far paralyzed his Presbyterian friends, 
to whom chiefly he owed the British crown, left 
power in the hands of enemies and traitors, and ex* 
cited those feelings of discontent in the minds of the 
one party and turbulent anticipations of change and 
counter-revolution in the other, by which his whole 
reign was rendered a scene of distraction and tur- 
moil/ 1 

The prelatic clergy, unwilling to acknowledge the 
government of William and Mary, held secret cor- 
respondence with James in his exile, and were even 
discovered to be using their utmost endeavours to 
supply him both with men and money. A large num- 
ber of the delinquents were tried by the privy coun- 
cil'for this offence, and deprived of their benefices. 
The conduct of the prelatists in supporting the Jaco- 
bite party opened the eyes of William to the true 
state of matters, and he resolved accordingly to fa- 
vour the sound Presbyterians. lie commenced with 
procuring an act to be passed rescinding the Act of 
j Supremacy, following it up by another restoring to 
; their cjiurches those of the Presbyterian ministers 
! who had been ejected since the 1st of January 1661, 
l and making way for them by the removal of tho 
i prelatic incumbents. But the most important of 
! those acta which were passed in 1690 was an 
j act “ratifying the Confession of Faith and settling 
Presbyterian Church government.” Lay patronage 
also was abolished, and it was enacted, “ that in the 
case of the vacancy of any parish, the heritors of 
the said parish being Protestants, the elders are to 
name and propose the person to the whole congre- 
gation, to be either approven or disapproven by 
them/ 1 It was required of the people, however, 
that they should state their reasons if they disap- 
proved, which reasons were to be judged of by the 
Presbytery See Patkonaoe in Scotland. To 
reconcile the patrons to the loss of their rights the 
sum of six hundred marks was assigned as an equi- 
valent, on the receipt of which the patron was bound 
to renounce the patronage in favour of the parish. 

Thus was the Presbyterian chsrch once more re- 
established in Scotland, and on the 16th Gctober, 
1690, the General Assembly was convened for the 
first time after an interval of forty years. The cler- 
gy were divided into three parties, the largest of 
whioh consisted of those who had conformed to Fre- 
I lacy, and whom William was disposed to favour. 
The admission of such men into the church of Scot- 


land was one of the most fatal steps which could 
have been taken, paralyzing her energies And weak- 
ening her influence to a most lamentable extent. 
Both the king and the clergy indeed sought peace 
at the expense of principle, losing sight altogether of 
the Second Reformat ion and the National Covenants. 
The Covenanters alone were firm and unflinching, 
and stood aloof from the Church, censuring her 
strongly for her want of faithfulness aud zeal. 

From the commencement of his reign William had ■ 
set his heart upon securing the admission of the pre- 
latic clergy into tho Scottish Church in constantly 
increasing numbers. His scheme for tliis purpose, 
which was based upon a compromise, proved utterly 
unsuccessful. He openly declared his royal pleasure 
that the PJpiscopalian clergy who were willing to 
sign the Confession of Faith should not only retain 
their churches and benefices, hut also be admitted to 
sit and act in church judicatories. The Church, 
however, though quite ready to accord with the 
wishes of the king in the former point, refused to 
submit in the latter ; and although the royal com- 
missioner, finding that the wishes of the king were 
not granted to their full extent, summarily dissolved 
the assembly without naming a day for the meeting 
of another, the moderator declared the intrinsic power 
of the church to meet in the name of Christ, its only 
Head, and accordingly appointed a day for its next 
meeting. The rashness of the king on the one hand 
in thus venturing to interfere with the liberties of 
the Church, and tlie firmness of the ministers on the 
other in asserting their independence, gave rise to 
greAt excitement throughout the country. But Wil- 
liam was not to be shaken in his purpose, and there- 
fore he caused an act of parliament to he passed “for 
settling the peace and quiet of the Church/ 1 the ob- 
ject. of which was not to compel the Assembly to 
Admit the preUuic ministers, but to secure them in 
the possession of their churches, manses, and sti- 
pends. The injurious effects of this act were not 
immediately apparent, but in course of time it was 
found to give rise to the admission into the Church 
of a class of ministers who were not only indifferent 
to Fresbyteriar principles, but even strangers to vital 
godliness. 

To avoid an immediate collision with the State the 
Church held no Assembly during the year 1693, and 
in the prospect of the meeting of that court in March 
of the year following, the ministers applied to the 
privy council to be exempted from taking the oaths 
of allegiance and assurance. This request, however, 
was refused, and a royal order was issued that no 
mepiber should be allowed to take hiz seat until lie 
had t^kentfhe oaths. Matters were now to all ap- 
pearance in a critical condition, the ministers being 
fully determined not to take the oaths, and yet to 
hold an Assembly. The king was equally resolute 
that his orders in regard to the oatiu should be 
obeyed. A collision was evidently at hand, but 
through the prompt and earnest interposition of Car 
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•Inin, the king's chaplain, the calamity was averted 
by the declaration on the part of his majesty of his 
willingness to dispense with putting the oaths to the 
ministers. Thus was the Church of Scotland saved 
even at the eleventh horn from one of those unhappy 
collisions with the civil authorities which have threat- 
ened to disturb her stability and peace at various 
periods of her eventful history. 

In gratitude perhaps for the timely concession 
made by tho king to the claims of fho Church, an 
act was passed by the Assembly of 1694, giving all 
the facility that could be desired to tho admission 
into ministerial communion of the ministers who 
had conformed to Prelacy. At the same time 
much Attention began to be directed to the spiritual 
destitution which prevailed in various parts of the 
country, more especially in the Highland counties. 
Nor was William an indifferent spectator of the 
laudable exertions of. the Church, but, on the con- 
trary, he seconded their benevolent efforts by pro- 
curing an act of parliament establishing a school in 
every parish throughout the whole kingdom. 

The Church of Scotland now directed her most 
strenuous exertions towards the promotion of vital 
Adigion among all classes of the community. The 
death of King William, however, and the accession 
of Queen Anne, gave rise to serious apprehensions 
lest the best interests both of the church and country 
might be endangered. In the first parliament which 
met after the new sovereign had ascended the throne 
an act was passed securing the Protestant religion 
And the Presbyterian Church government. The 
Oliurch also confidently set itself to devise measures 
for promoting its own internal purity and efficiency. 

Public attention was now turned botli in England 
and Scotland to a point of the highest importance — 
a proposed treaty of union between the two coun- 
tries. The General Assembly appointed a national 
fast for the purpose of supplicating the Divine direc- 
tion in this momentous matter, and strict ehargris 
were given to the Commission to see that tjie Church's 
welfare was not compromised in the arrangements 
which might be made. The very first point, accord- 
ingly, which parliament took into consideration be- 
fore proceeding to frame the articles of Union was 
the best mode of maintaining intact the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. With this view an Act 
of Security was passed, in whi^h the acts recog- 
nising the Confession of Faith and the Presbyte- 
rian form of church government were ratified and 
established u to continue without any alteration to 
the people of this land in all succeeding generations." 
It was further declared that tliis Act of Security, 
« with the establishment therein contained, shall be 
hold and observed in aft time coming as a fundamen- 
tal and essential condition # of any Treaty of Union 
to be eonclnded betwixt the two kingdoms, without 
any alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, in any 
sort, for ever.” Such, and so firm, was the basis on 
which the Church of Scotland, with all her rights 


and privileges, was made to rest in the Act of Se- 
curity, which formed an essential part of the Treaty 
of Union between the two countries. 

At this important period of the history of the 
Church the Form of Process was ratified by the As- 
sembly, a document wltieh lias ever since continued 
in use as the chief guide of the various ecclesiastical 
judicatories in the matters which come before them. 
An act of parliament was passed at this time which, 
in its operation, has often been productive of much 
injury. The lords of the court of session were ap- 
pointed commissioners of teiwls, and authorised to 
decide as to the removal of a church from one part 
of a parish to another, it being provided that before 
any such removal can take place the consent of 
throe -fourths of tho heritors iu point of valuation 
must bo obtained. 

From the Union between England and Scotland 
may bo dated the commencement of an era of melan- 
choly declension in the character and condition of 
the Church of Scotland, from which die cannot be 
said to have recovered throughout the whole of the 
eighteenth century. At an early period after the 
Union the internal harmony of the Church waa seri- 
ously disturbed by the inveterate enmity which ex- 
isted between the Presbyterian ministers and the 
prelatic clergy; and the soundness of her doctrine 
was affected by the introduction into her pulpits of 
a modified Anniiiiatiisrn, such as prevailed at that 
time both in England and on the Continent. 

The year 1712 may l>e regarded an probably the 
most disastrous in the annals of the Church of Scot- 
land. In that eventful year a bill was passed through 
both houses of parliament, in the face of all remon- 
strance from (lie Presbyterians, granting legal toler- 
ation to the Episcopalian dissenters in Scotland who 
wished to use the liturgy of the Church of England. 
But this Act was harmless compared with another 
act which passed during the same year, the object of 
which was the restoration of church patronage in 
Scotland. This fatal measure, which has been the 
source of endless troubles and anxieties down to the 
present hour, was hurried with indecent, haste through 
both houses of parliament, although on all hands it 
was acknowledged to be a violation of the Act of 
Security, a great grievance to the church, and a 
heavy blow aimed at her Presbyterian constitution. 
The royal assent was given to the Patronage Act on 
the 22d April, and the General Assembly, which 
met on the 1st of May, gave strict injunctions to its 
commission to use all dutiful and proper means for 
obtaining redress of the grievance^ patronage— in- 
structions which were repeated to every succeeding 
commission down to the year 1782, when, Moderate 
ascendency having reached its height, all reference 
to the subject of patronage in the instructions issued 
to the commission from that time were omitted. So 
obnoxious and unpopular indeed was the act of Yl\% 
that a long series of years was permitted to elapse be- 
fore it was attempted to be brought into operation. In 
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the very iirnt instance which occurred under the act 
Che presentation was repelled by the presbytery, and 
tho case having come by appeal before the Assembly, 
the probationer who had accepted the presentation 
was deprived of his license. 

The violent assault thus made upon the indopen- 
dance of the Scottish Church by the passing of the 
Patronage Act met with but feeble resistance from the 
Church itself. No doubt the most godly of her minis- 
ters mourned over the unhallowed invasion made upon 
her sacred liberties by the statesmen of the day, but 
the great mass of her clergy had sunk into a state of 
spiritual indifference and sloth. Erroneous doctrines 
were taught with impunity both from her pulpits 
and her professors' chairs. In vain was the General 
Assembly called upon, as in the case of Professor 
Simson, to visit with ecclesiastical censure the most 
flagrant departure from the principles of a sound 
theology. Open heresy was tolerated and strict or- 
thodoxy frowned upon and discountenanced. To 
corruptness in doctrine was added l ho utmost laxity 
in discipline. In this lamentable state of things the 
friends of truth and righteousness strove, both by 
prayor and the most energetic efforts, to stein the 
torrent of irreligion and impiety which was fast 
threatening to inundate both the Church and the 
country, liy the republication of some of tho best 
writings of the old divines a move healthful tone was 
sought to be infused into Scottish theology. Hence 
arose the Marrow Controversy (which see), con- 
ducted with the utmost bitterness, and showing in 
the plainest and most, significant manner the hatred 
which the majority of the clergy boro to the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel. 

The Church having now departed from the purity 
of her doctrinal standards and become corrupt in her 
administration, speedily yielded herself up to the de- 
grading influence of a high-handed patronage, which 
trampled under foot the liberties of the Christian 
people, and in the course of a few years led to one 
of tho most important events in the history of the 
Church of Scotland — the rise of the first Secession 
in 1733. The history of this momentous period has 
already been traced in the articles headed Associate 
Presbytery and Associate Synod. 

The shock which the Church had thus received 
by the determined steps taken by the four brethren 
in constituting themselves into a separate ecclesias- 
tical body, led at first to the adoption of some mea- 
sures by the General Assembly which seemed to be- 
token a wish to return to the principles of other and 
better days. Thus we find in 1735 a formal application 
made to the legislature for the repeal of the Patronage 
act, and a bill actually framed for that purpose, which, 
however, having met with feeble support, waa^speed- 
ily abandoned. But the church deemed it prudent 
to adopt a milder course in the case of disputed set- 
tlements, no longer appointing “ riding committees," 
as they were termed, forcibly to intrude unacceptable , 
presentees into reclaiming parishes So far indeed 


did the General Assembly go in this direction lliat 
they passed an act avowedly 11 against intrusion of 
ministers into vacant congregations. 1 ’ The spirit, 
however, which dictated these measures was, as the 
Seccders had predicted, only temporary. In the 
course of a few years the Moderate party regained 
their ascendency, and the complaints of reclaiming 
congregations were again disregarded, and the prac- 
tice of riding committees, which had been prohibited 
by the Assembly of 1735, was brought anew into 
active operation. 

While the Moderate party were thus rendering 
the Church obnoxious to many of tbe best and 
most pious of her people by the tyrannical man- 
ner in which they tlinut unacceptable ministers 
upon unwilling parishes, the evangelical ministers 
felt themselves called upon to labour with greater 
diligence and fidelity in their pastoral work. The 
consequence was, that in 1742 various districts of 
Scotland wore visited with remarkable revivals of 
true religion, more especially the parishes of Cam- 
buslang and Kilsyth. Nor did tho effects of these 
manifestations of the SpiritV power pass away with- 
out leaving behind many e\ident truces that it had 
been a work of the Lord. The Church was enter- 
ing on a lengthened period of spiritual darkness and 
declension ; and it was well that a goodly number of 
her people should have been prepared by extraordi- 
nary communications of spiritual life and grace to 
testify boldly for Christ in a time of prevailing back- 
sliding. 

For a long series of years, as we have already 
mentioned, the Patronage Act of 1712 was permitted 
to remain in a state of abeyance. At length, how- 
ever, it began to be put in full operation ; and as a 
natural consequence, numerous cases of disputed 
settlements arose, which, when brought before either 
the civil or ecclesiastical courts, were almost inva- 
riably decided in favour of the patron and presentee, 
and against the reclaiming parishioners. All pre- 
sentations, however unpopular, were carried into 
effect by the church courts, backed, if necessary, by 
the civil authorities. Cases, accordingly, of disputed 
settlements were of very frequent occurrence; and an 
unhappy case of this kind gave rise to the Second 
Secession, or the formation of the Belief Church, 
(which see) founded by the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, 
miuister of Camock in Fife, who was deposed by 
the General Assembly in 1752. 

During the last half of the eighteenth century, the 
Church of Scotland rapidly decliued in doctrine from 
tbe purity of her standards. Heresies sprang up 
among her ministers, which, though openly avowed 
from her pulpits, called forth but feeble condemna- 
tion from her ecclesiastical courts. Anninian, Fe 
lagian/anu even Socinisn sentiments were enter- 
tained by not a few # of the clergy, while a spirit ot 
indifference to all religion characterised the great 
mass of the people. In such a melancholy condition 
of things the congregations of the seceding ministers 
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received numerous secessions from the churches of 
the Establishment. Cases of violent settlements, also, 
which were occurring from time to time, drove mul- 
titudes from her pale. From year to year the pain- 
ful spectacle presented itself of the national church 
abandoned by large masses of her people. Nor did 
the opinions and feelings of those who remained 
in her communion receive much respect or attention 
from the majority of the Geuer&l Assembly. The 
leaders of that supremo court, indeed, regarded it as 
matter of conscience and principle to uphold the 
rights of patrons as maintained by the law of the 
land, however it might affect the spiritual interests 
of the parishioners. Accordingly the principles, os 
respected the law of patronage, which were held by Dr. 
Robertson, who for many years led the deliberations 
of the Assembly, are declared by Ditgald Stewart in 
these words: — “That ns patronage is the law of the 
land, the courts of a national church established and 
protected by law, and all the individual ministers of 
tlist church, are hound, in as far a a it depends upqn 
exertions arising from the duties of tlveir place, to 
give it effect: that every opposition to the legal 
rights of patrons tends to diminish that reverence 
which all the subjects of a free government ought to 
entertain for the law; and that it is dangerous to 
accustom the people to think that they can elude 
the law or defeat its operation, because success in 
one instance leads to greater licentiousness. Upon 
these principles Dr. Robertson thought that the 
church courts betrayed their duty to the constitution, 
when the spirit of their decisions, or negligence in 
enforcing obedience to their orders, created unneces- 
sary obstacles to the exercise of the right of patron- 
age, and fostered in the minds of the people the false 
idea that they have a right to choose their own min- 
isters, or even to put a negative upon the nomination 
of the patron, fie was well aware t hat the subjects of 
Great Britain are entitled to apply in a constitutional 
manner for the repeal of every law which they con- 
sider as & grievance. But while he supported pa* 
tronage as the existing law, he regarded it also as 
the most expedient method of settling vacant par- 
ishes. It did not appear to him that the people are 
competent judges of those qualitiesswhich a minister 
should possess in order to be a useful teacher either 
of the doctrines of pure religion, or of the precepts 
of sound morality. He suspect^ that if the proba- 
tioners of the church were taught to consider their 
success in obtaining a settlement as depending upon 
a popular election, many of them would be tempted 
to adopt a manner of preaching more calculated to 
please the people than to promote their edification. 
He thought that there Is little danger to be appre- 
hended from the abuse of thfi law of patrqpage, be- 
cause the presentee mus^ be chosen from amongst 
those whom the church itself had approved of, and 
hid licensed as qualified for the office of the min- 
istry:; because a presentee cannot be admitted to the 
banafrw, if any relevant charge as to his life or doc- 
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trine be proved against him; and because, after ordi- 
nation and admissiou, he is liable to be deposed for 
improper conduct. When every possible precaution 
is thus taken to prevent unqualified persons from 
being introduced into the church, or those who after- 
wards prove unworthy from remaining in it, the oc- 
casional eviU and abuses from which no human 
institution is exempted, could not, in the opinion of 
Dr. Robertson, l>e fairly urged as reasons against 
the law of patronage. 1 ' 

Such were the principles which guided the As- 
sembly during the thirty yoars of Principal Robert 
son's administration ; and the same principles are 
still maintained by the moderate party in the church. 
With such views, moderatism and absolute patronage 
have uniformly gone hand in hand. And so marked 
has ever been the tendency of tlie uncontrolled ex- 
ercise of patronage to recruit the ranks of the Seces- 
sion, lliat those periods of the history of the Estab- 
lished Church which have been signalised by tits 
exercise of a high-handed patronage, are the very 
periods in which Secession churches have flourislied 
to the greatest extent. 

When Dr. Robertson retired from tbe leadershi; 
of the Assembly in 1780, heresy and even irreligiov 
had been gaining ground for many year* previously 
and had reached such a height that, as Bir Henry 
Monerieflf informs us in his Life of Dr. Erskine, a 
lilan was actually concocted for abolishing subscrip 
lion to tbe Confession of Faith and the other formu 
lari eft of the Church. The knowledge of such a 
scheme being projected, and his unwillingness to 
lend it the slightest countenance, led, ns is generally 
supposed, to the learned principal's retirement from 
the public business of church courts into private life. 
The motives which prompted so wild a proposal a n 
the abolition of subscription to the standards soon 
became aj (parent. BociiiiainViii, in its grossest form, 
was openly avowed by a parly of ministers, particu- 
larly in t lie West of Bcotland. One of them, Dr. 
M’Gill of Ayr, was bold enough to publish an essay 
on the Death of Christ, in which Bociuiun tenets 
were plainly taught. The appearance of this here- 
tical production gave rise to no small excitement ; 
and the author was under the necessity of withdraw 
iug the work from general circulation. By this 
simple act, and without the slightest investigation 
as to the principles which he actually held, Dr. 
M'Gill was permitted to retain his position as one of 
the ministers of Ayr in connection with the Estab 
lished Church. 

The closi ug decade of the last century was n 
marked era both in the political and religious his- 
tory of Europe. Tbe French Revolution spread 
democratic principles among all nations, and awak- 
ened a universal desire for constitutional liberty. 
But the sudden clatnge in tbe political aspect of the 
European countries, interesting though it undoubt- 
edly was, dwindled into utter insignificance when 
compared with the spiritual awakening which rapidly 
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diffused itself throughout every section of the Church Thus the last century closed with a series of Asti 
of Christ. The paramount obligation which lies upon passed by the General Assembly, which manifestly 
Christian's, as such, to propagate the gospel among showed that the Moderate party had reached the 
heathen nations, came now to be recognized in all its culminating point of their power and influence, 
intensity. Societies were formed having this great The Church, however, had not wholly lost its vita* 
object i u view, and all denominations of Christians lity as a Christian body. It still numbered among 
wore disposed harmoniously to combine in the glo- its ministers a small but earnest band of faithful and 
l ions work of evangelizing the heathen. The Church devoted servants of Christ, who not only preached 
of Scotland alone declined to take a share in the holy the gospel in purity in their own parishes, but pro- 

enterprise, which lmd been commenced and was tested in the church courts against those measures 

actively carried on by many earnest Christians in of the Moderate party, which were calculated to re- 
every section of the Christian church. No wonder, tard the progress of the gospel whether at home or 

in such circumstances as these, that dissent was abroad. A question arose about this time which 

rapidly on the increase, in those parts especially occasioned a keen discussion between the Moderate 
where Moderatism chiefly prevailed. In other dis- and Evangelical parties in the General Assembly— 
tricts of the country, again, where the people were that regarding a plurality of offices in the Church, 
favoured with the blessing of an evangelical min- held by the same individual. The Moderates, as 
istry, the high importance they attached to the pri- usual, triumphed over their opponents in point of 
vileges which thoy themselves enjoyed, led them to numbers, but the public inind declared itself, in no 
desire the extension of the same advantages to others, ambiguous manner, opposed to pluralities. The 
Hence arose the idea of Chapels of Ease in populous popular hostility began to extend from the system 
parishes where additional church accommodation was to its defenders, and thus an impression was excited 
required. The supply in this way, however, of in- to the serious disadvantage of Moderatism. And 
creased moans of religious instruction was strenu- this unfavourable impression was not a little strength- 
otisly resisted by the Moderate party, who at ened by tbo celebrated Leslie case, in which an at- 
length, finding the measure likely to find favour tempt was made to secure the appointment of one of 
with the church generally, procured an Act of the city ministers to the clmir of mathematics in the 
Assembly to be passed into a law in 1798, cm- Edinburgh University, by charging the successful 
bodying a clauso to the effect that, when a petition candidate, who was a man of the most distinguished 
for a clmpel of ease is laid before any presbytery, talents and scientific attainments, with the public 
they “shall not pronounce any final judgment on the advocacy of principles of an atheistic tendency, 
petition, till they shall have received the special direc- The subject gave rise to a controversy of the most 
lions of the Assembly thereon.” By this clause the bitter and angry description. Pamphlets of great 
Moderate party hoped to have it in their power, by ability and power were published on both sides ; and 
securing a majority in tbo Assembly, to prevent the after a protracted debate in. the General Assembly, 
erection of a chapel of ease in any quarter where the Modomte party was defeated by a majority of 
the existence of such a chapel might be injurious to twelve. This was the first occasion for a very Jong 
the interests of their party, or likoly to advance period on which Moderatism had failed to carry a 
the cause of evangelism. At this timo, indeed, Mo- measure in the supreme Church court. To that 
deratism was completely in the ascendant, and to memorable debate may be traced the Alienation of a 
signalize the triumph of their pavty, they passed an large portion of the more intelligent part of tbecom- 
Act through the Assembly of 1799, prohibiting win- munity front the Moderate clergy, who began now to 
isters of the Established Church from employing to be regarded as seeking after tlieir own aggrtwefise- 
preach on any occasion, or to dispense any of the meut at the expense of the best interests of the com- 
ordiimnces of the gospel, persons not qualified to munity. c 

accept a presentation, and also from holding min- In proportion as Moderatism fell, Evangelism rose 
isterial communion in any other manner with such in public estimation ; and this result was not a Jittle 
persons. In complete harmony with the spirit of aided by occasional divisions which arose in the tanks 
such an act as this, whereby the Church of Scotland of the Moderates themselves, and tended to disturb 
voluntarily shut herself out from church fellowship the unanimity which had hitherto marked the 
with all the other sections of Christ's visible church, policy of the party. While this disorganization was 
the same Assembly* issued a pastoral address, warning gradually going forward, an event occurred — the 
the people against giving countenance to religious translation of Dr. Andrew Thomson from Perth to 
societies, missionary associations, itinerant preachers, Edinburgh— - which commenced a new era in the 
and SabbAth schools, alleging them to be conducted history of tjie Church of Scotland. This eminent 
by “ ignorant persons, altogether unfit for such an man was no sooner admitted as one of the ministers 
important charge," and “ persons notoriously disaf- of the Scottish metropolis than he attracted marked 
fected to the civil constitution of the country, and , attention, not only by his popularity as a preacher, 
who kept up a correspondence with other societies but Jby his skill and ability as a speaker in church 
m the neighbourhood ” courts. When the new parish of St. George's ms 
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formed in the New Town of Edinburgh! Dr. Thom- 
son was fixed upon as the most suitable person to 
occupy the highly important and responsible position 
of its first minister. By this arrangement evangelical 
truth was from Sabbath to Sabbath pressed home 
with ability and power upon the higher classes 
of society, and the hostility with winch it had 
liitherto been regarded was gradually overcome. Not 
contented with availing himself of the pulpit to re- 
commend orthodox religion to public attention, Dr. 

1 Thomson made use of the press also to propagate 
| his views, both upon pure theology and ques- 
tions connected with ecclesiastical administration. 
By means of a monthly magazine, the * Christian 
| Instructor, 1 he diffused throughout the community 
a lively interest in the affairs of the church, and 
thus brought a healthful influence to bear upon 
the discussions of her courts. The standards and 
past history of the Church of Scotland began to 
be more extensively studied, and her true con- 
stitutional principles to be more thoroughly under- 
stood. And by a happy coincidence, At tins very 
time — 1811 — Dr. Thomas M'Crie gave to the 
world his * Life of John Knox, 1 a work which threw 
a flood of light upon the early history of the Scottish 
Church, dissipating unfounded prejudices which had 
long been entertained, and commending to public 
favour principles which had too long been either 
forgotten, or, if remembered, treated with con- 
tempt. 

From this period the influence of Moderatism in 
the General Assembly rapidly declined. This was 
quite apparent when in 1813 the relative strength 
of parties was tried in a plurality case which occurred, 
the union of a professorship with a ministerial charge 
being sanctioned by the very small majority of five; 
and in the following yeAr, the subject having been 
again brought before the Assembly by an overture 
from the synod of Angus and Mcams, a declaratory 
| Act was passed, declaring it to bo inconsistent with 
the constitution and the fundamental laws of the 
Church of Scotland for any minister to liold another 
office which necessarily required his absence from 
his parish, and subjected him to an authority that 
the presbytery of which he was a member could not 
control. The Moderate party were indignant at the 
passing of this Act, and strenuous efforts were made 
in the Assembly of the following year to procure its 
repeal, on the ground that it had never been trans- 
mitted to presbyteries in the terms of the Barrier 
Act. An overture, accordingly, was framed similar 
to the recent dedaratoiy Act, and sent down to 
presbyteries, by a majority of whom it was approved, 
and in 1817 became a permanent law on the subject 
of pluralities, prohibiting every such uaioifcof offices 
as was incompatible wity residence in the parish. 
Thus one important step was gained in ecclesiastical 
reformation in consequence of the gradual iucrease 
in tim number of evangelical ministers, and still more 
periiaps in consequence of the gradual improvement 
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which had takeu place in the whole tone and spirit 
of public opinion. 

The tide of popular feeling bad now decidedly 
turned in favour of evangelical religion ; and nothiug | 
contributed more powerfully to urge forward the j 
movement than the translation, which took place in 
1815, of Dr. Chalmers from Kilmany to the Tron 
Church, Glasgow. This distinguished man, who was 
destined to occupy so conspicuous a place in the ec- 
clesiastical history of Scotland, had only recently been 
led to embrace Scriptural views of divine truth, and to 
consecrate his eminent talents, his brilliant imagina- 
tion, and his earnest and impassioned eloquence, to 
the high ami holy service in which he lmd embarked, 
that of labouring for the conversion and salvation oi 
his fellow-men. Such a man was not likely to re- 
main long in the contracted sphere of a small rural 
parish, Ilia fame had spread far and wide ; and a 
vacancy having occurred in Glasgow, ho was invited 
to accept of a charge in that large and populous city. 
From this period he assumed a conspicuous position, 
not in Glasgow alone, but in the Church at large* 
The population of the western metropolis had for out- 
grown the means of grace, and vast masses of the 
labouring classes were living in habitual neglect of 
the outward ordinances of religion. The alarming 
extent to which this evil had reached when Dr. 
Chalmers commenced his labours in Glasgow, roused 
his energies, and led him to project plans for over- 
taking in some measure the growing spiritual desti- 
tution of the inhabitants of that great city* Bo early 
as 1817 he proposed the erection by public subscrip- 
tion of twenty additional churches. “ His views on 
pauperism, 11 as wo have already remarked in a 
sketch of the life of this illustrious man contained 
in the * Christian Cyclopedia,' “ had been published 
some years before, and now he longed for an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out these views, and of thus ex- 
hibiting, by experiment, before the world, theit 
practicability and soundness. This opportunity, in 
the providence of God, was at length afforded him. 

A new church, Bt. John's, was built in the eastern 
part of Glasgow, and a parish attached to it. To 
this new sphere of operation Dr. Chalmers was 
transfeiTcd in 1819, and here he found a ready and 
congenial field for carrying on his long* cherished 
plans of social regeneration. Tire population of the 
parish assigned him was upwards of 10,000, consist- 
ing chiefly of the humbler classes of society* To 
enable him to overtake this extensive charge, he 
summoned into operation a large and intelligent 
agency, dividing the parish into Arenty-five sections, 
and placing a deacon over each of these sections, 
whose office it was to use all the means in his power 
for advancing the social comfort and the moral and 
spiritual well-being of the families under his charge. 
To meet the expenses of the economical management 
of the entire parish, the collections at the church 
door on Sabbath were in a short time found to be 
more than adequate, and the surplus was dedicated 
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to educational and other parochial means of improve- 
ment. Day-schools were erected, Sabbath-evening 
schools were opened, throughout the whole parish. 
The deacons made themselves minutely acquainted 
with the situutiou, in all respects, of each individual 
family; and, besides, the elders visited the whole 
/district once a-month. And thus the parish of St. 
John 1 * was brought under so complete and effective 
an agency, that it exhibited the best, if not the only, 
instance in Scotland of a well arranged and admi- 
rably working parochial machinery." 

The labours of Dr. Thomson in Edinburgh and of 
Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow were the means, undoubt- 
edly, of working a gradual change in the feelings of 
the middling and upper classes towards evangelical 
religion; ami although the Moderate party in the 
Assembly still adhered, as in the case of pluralities, 
to their former line of policy, they were not altogether 
unaffected by the Alteration which had evidently 
taken place in the bearings and tendencies of public 
sentiment. Some of the most enlightened men be- 
longing to the party openly taught evangelical doc- 
trine in flioir Sabbath ministrations; and to Dr. 
Inglis, one of their ablest leaders, was the Church 
indebted for the origin of her Indian Mission, a 
scheme which has experienced to a large extent the 
Divine countenance and blessing. 

Religious questions of public interest were dis- 
cussed with great ability in the pages of the 
4 Christian Instructor/ under the efficient editorship 
of Dr. Thomson. Hence arose fir&t the Apocrypha 
and then the Voluntary controversy, both of which 
excited the utmost sensation throughout the Chris- 
tian community. Theso keen discussions outside 
the Church were soon followed by a controversy 
inside the Church, the most momentous in its bear- 
ings and results that lias occurred within the whole 
range of its history. The Evangelical pArty had 
now become a large and influential body, both in 
the church courts aud in the country. Their sup- 
porters were every year on tire increase, and the 
questions on which they differed from the Moderates 
were attracting the attention of all classes of society. 
The points in particular connected with patronage 
and the election and calling of ministers began to be 
discussed in the inferior courts of the church with 
greater keenness than over. At length, in 1832, 
several overtures regarding the appointment of min- 
isters were brought up to the General Assembly, 
whiofi, however, refused to entertain the question. 
Next year, however, a motion was carried, declaring 
the right of head! of families to object to the pre- 
sentee, on the understanding that the presbytery 
were to judge of the validity of the objections. 

The year 1834 is memorable in the history <bf the 
Church for the passing of the celebrated Veto Act 
by a majority of forty-six. This Act declared it to 
be a fundamental law of the Church, that no minister 
should bo intruded on any congregation contrary to 
the will ut the Christian people ; and the better to 


effect tins, it enacted that if a majority of male heads 
of families being communicants should object to any 
presentee, the presbytery, on that ground alone, 
without enquiiy into the reasons, should rqjecfc the 
presentee. The objectors, however, were required, 
if called upon, to declare solemnly before the pres- 
bytery that they were actuated by no malicious 
motives, but solely by a conscientious regard to their 
own spiritual interests, or those of the congregation. 
The legality of this measure was doubted by some, 
on the ground of its alleged interference with the civil 
rights of patrons, whilst 'others were no less decided 
in their opinion that it was legal. 

In the course of a few months after the Veto Act 
had passed, events occurred which at length brought 
matters to a crisis, causing a collision between the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. The details are 
thus accurately and concisely given in a work pub- 
lished under the title of 4 The Churches of the United 
Kingdom;* 44 Mr. Robert Young received a present** 
tion, from the Earl of Kinnoul, to the parish of Aucb* 
terardcr, and, in dealing with this, the presbytery pro- 
ceeded according to the Veto Act, neither patron nor 
presentee object ing. When the call was moderated in, 
it wus signed by only three individuals, out of a popu- 
lation of upwards of three thousand, whilst, of three 
hundred and thirty heads of families, two hundred 
and eighty-seven expressly dissented. Without ob- 
jecting to the veto law, the presentee carried the 
case to the Assembly, which confirmed the proceed^ 
ings of the inferior court; and he was in consequent 
rejected. He then brought the case before the Court 
of Session, which was required to find and declare’ 
that the presbytery, as 4 the only legal and compe- 
tent court to that effect by law constituted/ was 
bound and astricted to make trial of liis qualifications, 
and if these were found sufficient, to admit and re- 
ceive him as minister of the church and parish of 
Auchterarder. The Court of Session decided that 
the passing of the veto law was ultra vires of the 
Assembly, and that the presbytery were bound to 
proceed as if it had no existence ; and this sentence 
was confirmed by the House of Lords, to which the 
case was now carried by appeal. With this decision 
the church still< refused to comply, alleging that ift 
had power to pass the veto law, that it was indepen- 
dent in its own sphere, and that the General As- 
sembly was the supreme court in aU spiritual matters, 
from whose decision there was no appeal. The right 
of the Assembly to declare what wan or was not 
spiritual, was also asserted, the question in this form 
being named the Independence of the Church on the 
State. Finally, this question was also legacy decided 
sgainst the church. 

“Meanwhile other similar disputes had arisen. It 
is not necessary to give the particulars in the Leth- 
endy case, in which the dourt of Session also decided 
against the church courts, and Inflicted a * solemn 
censure' on certain eletgymen for transgressing an 
interdict granted hr it. The esse of Mamoch, in the* 
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Presbytery of Strathbogie, is more interesting. In 
June lfeT, Mr. Edwards was presented to that par- 
ish, bat on moderating in the call it was only signed 
by one parishioner, whilst two hundred and sixty-one 
out of three hundred heads of families, communicants, 
dissented. After some delay Mr. Edwards was re- 
jected by the presbytery, and after a new presenta- 
tion had been issued by the patron, he applied to the 
Court of Session on the same grounds as in the Audi- 
terarder cane. The decision was similar, it being 
found that the presbytery were bound to take him 
on trials, and a majority of that body Iteiug Moderates, 
they were disposed to comply. The commission of 
the Assembly, however, interfered, first prohibiting 
them from proceeding with the settlement, and when 
this was found insufficient, suspending the majority 
from all their offices, as ministers, till next meeting 
of Assembly. An interdict against this sentence 
was obtained from the civil court, and the seven 
suspended clergymen continued to exercise their func- 
tions. In the Assembly of 1840, a motion to con- 
tinue the sentence of suspension was carried by two 
hundred and twenty -seven to one hundred and forty- 
three votes; the commission was ordered to prepare 
a libel against the seven; and ministers or preachers 
were sent to supply their places in their parishes. 
The majority of the presbytery, supported by the 
civil courts, and countenanced by a minority of the 
church and Assembly, who held all these ecclesiasti- 
cal proceedings illegal, and consequently null and 
void, met on the 21st of January, 1841, and inducted 
Mr. Edwards into the church of Mamoch. For this 
contempt of its authority, they were deposed by the 
Assembly of that year, and Mr. Edwards' settlement 
declared void. This sentence had, however, no 
effect, the civil courts preventing its legal enforce- 
ment, and a large minority of the clergy continuing 
to hold communion with their deposed brethren, 
notwithstanding the censures imposed on them. 

44 Another doubtful question added to the troubles 
in which the church was now involved. ' The As- 
sembly of 1834, which passed the veto Ihw, also ad- 
mitted the ministers of cliapels of ease to a place in 
church courts, and to all the privileges of parish 
ministers. By this act, and the qppid incr&wo of 
quoad taera churches, nearly three hundred ministers, 
or more than a fourth part, were added to the con- 
stituency of the ecclesiastical courts ; most of these, 
in consequence of their mode of election and support, 
belonging to the high or popular party. The legality 
of this measure was speedily called in question. The 
presbyteries, it was asserted, were not simply spiri- 
tual, but also civil courts, which had to decide on 
several matters of a purely temporal nature. These 
courts, it was said, were constituted apd had their 
rights, privileges, and duties defined by the civil law, 
Which also assigned a legbl method of augmenting 
their numbers m case of necessity. By introducing 
Be# Members on their own authority, the church 
* courts bad, it .was alleged, vitiated their constitution, 


and all their acts were therefore null and void. This 
question also came before the Court of Session, which 
again decided against the church courts, and these 
consequently could not cany out their sentences 
against several individuals accused of scandalous or 
immoral conduct. 

44 In 1842 all these affairs came to a crisis. The 
law, as declared by the state, was in open collision 
with the principles adopted as of divine appointment 
by the majority of the church. The latter could 
admit of no compromise, and all attempts at a remedy 
by various legislative measures were decisively re- 
jected. The courts of law proceeded to enforce 
compliance with their decisions by pecuniary pen- 
alties, damages to a Urge amount being awarded to 
the persons deprived of their churches by the pres- 
byteries refusing to induct them. The Assembly of 
that yoar, on the 23d May, declared, by a majority 
of two hundred and sixteen to one hundred and 
forty-seven, that patronage ought to be abolished; 
And next day, by a majority of two hundred and 
forty-one to ono hundred and ten, issued a claim of 
rights against the encroachments of the civil courts. 
In thin, after reciting the various statutes by which 
they conceived their privileges secured, and the way 
in which these had been encroached on by the Court 
of Session, the Assembly did, 1 in name and oil be- 
half of this church, and of the nation and people of 
Scotland claim, as a right, that she shall freely pos- 
sess and enjoy her liberties, government, discipline, 
rights, and privileges, according to law, especially 
for the defence of the spiritual liberties of her people, 
and that she shall be protected herein from the fore- 
said unconstitutional and illegal encroachments of 
the said Court of Session, and her people secured in 
their Christian and constitutional rights and liberties.' 
A memorial to this effect was presented to the gov- 
ernment ; but without any favourable result ; arid on 
the 9fch of August, the House of I^ords gave judg- 
ment against the majority of the presbytery of Auch- 
terarder, finding them liable in damages to Mr. Young 
and the Earl of Kinttoul.” 

AH hope of a right adjustment of matters by any 
concession on the part of government seemed now 
evidently at an end ; and accordingly the ministers 
favourable to the principles sot forth in the Claim of 
Rights held a convocation at Edinburgh on the 17th 
November, at which resolutions were passed and 
signed, pledging those who subscribed to adhere to 
these principles at all hazards ; and if a satisfactory 
measure were not granted by government, to dissolve 
their connection with the statss A few months 
passed, during which many anxiously hoped that the 
legislature might possibly devise some modified mea- 
sure to as to obviate the impending crisis. But all 
hope of a pacific arrangement was doomed to disap- 
pointment ; and the momentous event took place, 
which hod been dreaded for a considerable period by 
some of the best friends of religion mad their country. 
At the General Assembly, which met da the 18th 
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May 1843, Dr. Welsh, the moderator of the previous 
year, having constituted the meeting, read a protest, 
signed by one hundred and twenty-one ministers and 
seventy-three elders, against the constitution of the 
Assembly, on the ground that, in consequence of the 
interdicts from the Court of Session, several members 
were prevented from taking their seats, and that 
therefore it had ceased to be a free and legal court. 
Having laid this protest on the table, he withdrew, 
followed by those who adhered to the protest, and 
proceeding in a body to Tanfield Hall, Canonmills, 
they constituted themselves into the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland (see next 
article), choosing Dr. Chalmers as their first moder- 
ator. 

The original Assembly, after the withdrawal of 
their brethren, chose a moderator, and proceeded to 
business in the usual form. At an early period of 
their sittings they proceeded to undo what former 
Assemblies had, as the courts of law declared, illegally 
done. Thus they resolved unanimously that the Veto 
Act of 1834, having infringed on civil and patrimonial 
rights, was ultra vires of the Assembly, and it was 
accordingly rescinded. They resolved also that the 
sentences of suspension and deposition passed against 
the seven Strathhogie ministers were null and void, 
and they declared the survivors to ho still in pos- 
session of their ministerial status, rights, and privi- 
leges. The Acts admitting ministers of chapels of 
ease to the Church courts were in like matiner re- 
pealed, ns having been incompetently passed. On 
the protest and deed of demission being given in to 
the Assembly, it was found that the miuislors signing 
it had by their own act ceased to be ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, and the Assembly therefore 
declared the churches of the ( emitted ministers 
vacant. 

Thus in one day four hundred and seventy-four 
ordained ministers of the Scottish Establishment 
separated themselves from its communion, and 
formed themselves, along with the elders and people 
who adhered to them, into a new ecclesiastical de- 
nomination, which, from its numbers, energy, and 
success, is at this day juBtly considered as occupy- , 
mg a high position among the churches of Britain. 

The frieuds of the Scottish Establishment, lament- 
ing the untoward events which had driven so many 
of the worthiest of her ministers, as well as so large 
a body of her people, from her communion, now set 
themselves to devise a legislative measure which 
should secure in future the spiritual independence 
of the Church, avd prevent the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe as that which had just taken place. 
Hence was framed what is usually named the Scotch 
Benefices Act, in which provision is made t&at the 
presbytery shall pay regard to the character and 
i number of objectors, and have power to judge 
whether in all the oiroumstences of the case it be 
for edification that the settlement shall take place. 

For some years after Lord Aberdeen had succeeded 


in passing this Bill through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it was regarded by many as well fitted to pre- 
vent the intrusion of a minister on a reclaiming par- 
ish. But various cases have since occurred which 
have gone far to shake public confidence in the 
efficacy of the measure, and an agitation has in 
consequence commenced within the church Reel! 
which may possibly lead to the more effectual 
modification in some form or another of the ob- 
noxious law of patronage. An important measure 
affecting chapels of ease, or quoad sacra churches, 
was a tew years ago introduced into Parliament by 
Sir James Graham, and effectually carried. This 
Act, which was designed to facilitate the endowment 
of these churches, provides that, instead of the con- 
currence of three-fourths of the heritors, which ths 
law formerly required, the consent of a majority only, 
together with security for a competent endowment, 
is sufficient to raise those dispels to the dignity 
and territorial privileges of parish churches. 

Tim government, discipline, and worship of the 
Established Church of Scotland are in all respects 
the same as those of other Presbyterian churches. 
In consequence of her connection with the State, how- 
ever, there are certain peculiarities connected with the 
support of her ministers which it may be proper to 
notice. Dr. Jamieson, in bis interesting sketch of 
the ‘ Church of Scotland/ contributed to the Cyclo- 
pedia of Religious Denominations, thus describes 
these peculiarities: — “The provision made for par- 
ish ministers by the law of Scotland, consists of a 
stipend, arising from a tax on land. It is raised on 
the principle of commuting tithes or tdnds into a 
modified charge, — the fifth of “the land produce, ac- 
cording to a method introduced in the reign of 
Charles I., ratified by William I If., and unalterably 
established by the treaty of union. To make this 
intelligible, we may observe, that at the Reformation 
the tdnds were appropriated by the crown, with the 
burden of providing for the minister. They were in 
after times often bestowed as gifts on private indi- 
viduals totally unconnected with the parish, and who 
thus came bo far in place of the crown. These persons 
received the name of titulars, from being entitled to 
collect from the heritors the unappropriated teinds ; 
but they were also bound on demand to sell to any 
heritor the titularship to his own teinds at nine 
years* purchase. From the collective land-produce 
of a parish, the cotirt of teinds determines how much 
is to be allotted for the support of the minister. 
This general decree having fixed the amount, a com- 
mon agent, appointed by the court, proceeds to divide 
it proportionally among the landholders, aud this 
division, when fully made, is sanctioned by the 
court. It 'fa called a decreet of modification, and 
forms inn authority or rule, aecoriling to which alone 
the minister collects bis stipend. According to this 
system, which has proved a very happy settlement 
of a quastio vmata, the burden falls not on the fanner 
or tenant, aa in other countries where tithing exao» 
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tions are made, but on the landholder or titular of 
the teinds, to whom a privilege of relief is opened 
by having them fi&id. He may value them, that is y 
to oie the words of Principal Hill, “ lead a proof of 
their present value before the Court of Session, and 
the valuation, once made by authority of tlwt court, 
ascertains the quantity of victual or the sum of 
money in the name of teiud, payable out of his lands 
in all time coming.” The advantage of this system 
is, that it enables proprietors to know exactly the 
^extent of the public burdens on their estate; aud the 
teind appropriated to the maintenance of the min 
ister, or to educational and other pious uses, being 
sacred and inviolable, is always taken into account, 
and deducted in tho purchase or sale of lands. But 
that would not be so advantageous to the minister 
by fixing his income at one invariable standard, were 
it not that provision is made for an augmentation of 
stipend every twenty yearn in parishes where there 
are free teinds. This is done by the minister insti- 
tuting a process before tho judges of the Court of 
Session, who act as commissioners for the plantation 
of kirks and valuation of teinds ; and in tlfis process 
the act 1808 requires that he shall summon not only 
the heritors of the parish, but also the moderator 
and clerk of presbytery as parries. In the event of 
tire minister being able to prove a great advance in 
the social and agricultural state of the parish, the 
judgeB grant his application, allocating some addi- 
tional chalders; but where the arguments pleaded 
appear to them unsatisfactory, they give a small 
addition, or refuse Altogether. In many parishes, 
however, from the teinds being exhausted, ministers 
had no prospect of alimentation in the ordinary 
way ; but redress was afforded through the liberality 
of Mr. Percivars government in 1810, which used 
their influence in procuring an act of parliament to 
he passed, according to which all stipends in the 
Establishment should, out of the exchequer, be 
made up to £150. This, though but a poor and in- 
adequate provision for men of a liberal profession, 
was felt and gratefully received at the dime as a 
great boon. But such ia the mutability of human 
society, that these stipends which in 1810 formed 
the minimum, are now greatly superior to many 
winch at the same period were considered, for Scot- 
land, rich benefices; but, which being wholly ]mid 
in grain, have, through the late agrarian law, fallen 
far below that standard. The incomes of city min- 
isters are paid wholly in motiey. Besides the sti- 
pend eveiy parish minister has a right to a manse or 
|«araonage-house, garden, and offices, — the style as 
well as the extent of accommodation being generally 
proportioned to the value of the benefice aud the 
character of the neighbourhood. According to law, 
the glebe consists of four acres of anffife lend, al- 
though, in pmnt of fact, it generally exceeds that 
me a sur e; and, besides, most ministers have a grass 
glebe, euffirieat for the support of a hone and two 
news* AH these# by a late derision of the Court of 


Session, are exempt from poor sates and similar 
publio burdens. Ministers in royal burghs are en- 
titled to manses, but those in other cities and towns 
have none.” 

The statistics of the Established Church of Scot* 
land vary very slightly from year to year. The 
number of parish churches is 963'. In addition to 
these there are 42 Parliamentaiy churches, and a 
considerable number of chapels of ease and quoad 
sacra churches, which, under a scheme efficiently 
managed by the Rev. Prof. Robertson, are in course 
of being endowed and erected into new parishes in 
terms of Sir James Graham's Act. Missions to the 
Jews and to the heathen are carried on with vigortr 
and Activity by this church, ami a large staff of m le- 
isters in connexion with her communion are labour- 
ing in the colonies. She has also a well-organised 
educational scheme for establishing schools in desti- 
tute districts, particularly in the Highlands and 
Islands. 

SCOTLAND (Frisk Cmmcu of). This large 
and useful body of Christians was organised into 4 
separate religious denomination in May 1843. The 
circumstances which led to its formation as a Church 1 
distinct from the Establishment have been already 
detailed in the previous article. The conflict, 
which at length terminated in the Disruption, had 
its origin in the two reforming acts passed by 
the General Assembly of 1834, the one of whiclr, 
die Act on Calls, asserted the principle of non- 
intrusion, and the other, usually called the Chapel* 
Act, asserted the right of the Church to determine 
who should administer the government of Christ's 
house. Both of these acts gAve rise to lawsuits be- 
fore the civil tribunals, thus bringing into discussion 
the whole question as to the terms of the connection 
between the Church and the State. As the various 
processes went forward in the courts of law, it became 
quite plain to many, both of the Scottish clergy and 
laity, that attempts were made by the civil courts to 
coerce the courts of the church in matters spiritual. 

1C very encroachment of this kind they were deter- 
ined to resist as being contrary to the laws and con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland', as well as aft 
infringement on the privileges secured to her by fhe 
Act of Security and Treaty of Union. 

Matters were evidently fast hastening onward to 
a crisis, and in the Assembly of 1842, a Claim of 
Rights was agreed upon to be laid before the legisla- 
ture, setting forth t he grievances of which the Church 
complained in consequence of the usurpations of the 
courts of law, and declaring the terms on which alone 
she would remain in connection* with the ‘State. 
This important document was adopted by a majority 
of 131. The claim, however, which it contained 
was pAnounced by government to be “ unreason- 
able," and intimation was distinctly made that the 
government “ could not advise her majesty to acqui* r 
esce in these demands. 1 * This reply on the part ei : 
the supreme branch of the legislature was derisive, 
4a 
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foresaid, withdraw accordingly, humbly and solemnly 
acknowledging the hand of the Lord in the things 
which have come upon us, because of our manifoid 
sins, and the sins of this Church and nation ; but, at 
the same time, with an assured conviction tliat we 
are not responsible for any consequences that may 
follow from this our enforcod separation from an 
Establishment which we loved and prised — through 
interference with conscience, the dishonour done to 
Christ's crown, and the rejection of his sole and 
supreme authority as King in his Church/' This 
document, embodying the protest against the wrongs 
inflicted on the Church of Scotland by the civil 
power, was signed by no fewer tlmn 203 members 
of Assembly. 

When the Moderator had finished the reading of 
the protest, he withdrew, followed by a large major- 
ity of the clerical and lay memtarB of the court ; and 
the procession, joined by a large body of ministers, 
elders, and others who adhered to their principles, 
moved in solemn silence to Tanfield Hall, a large 
building situated at the northern extremity of the 
city, in the valley formed by the Water of Leith. 
Here was constituted the Free Church of Scotland, 
which, while renouncing the benefits of an Establish- 
ment, continues to adhere to the standards and to 
maintain the doctrine, discipline, worship, and gov- 
ernment of the Church of Scotland. Dr. Chalmers 
was chosen as their first Moderator, and the ordinary 
business was proceeded with according to the usual 
forms. On Tuesday, the 23d of May, the ministers 
and professors, to the number of 474, solemnly sub- 
scribed the Deed of Demission, formally renouncing 
all claim to the benefices which they had held in 
connection with the Establishment, declaring them 
to be vacant, and consenting to their being dealt 
with as such. Thus, by a regular legal instrument, 
the ministers completed their separation from the 
Establishment; and the Free Church of Scotland as- 
sumed the position of a distinct ecclesiastical de- 
nomination, holding the same doctrines, maintaining 
the same ecclesiastical framework, and observing (he 
same forms of worship as had been received and ob- 
served in the National Church. In fact, they had 
abandoned nothing but the endowments of the. State, 
and even these they had almndonuri, not from any 
change in their views as to the lawfulness of a 
Church Establishment, but solely because rn their 
view the State had altered the terms on which tl>e 
compact between the Church and the State had been 
originally formed, 

'Hie Free Church, strong in the conviction that 
her distinctive principles were sound and scriptural, 
entered upon her arduous work with an humble bu€ 
confiding trust fa her great and glorious Head. In 
preparation for the new petition in wh$0h tip church 
would be placed when derived of state support, Dr. 
Chabnere had made arrangements some’ months pre* 
viows tb the Assembly of 18i3 for esttibiishihg asso- 
ciations throughout the country with the view of 


collecting fluids for the support of the ministry. 
And with such energy and activity had these pre 
parations been carried forward, that before the day 
of the Disruption came, 687 separate associations 
had been formed in all |>*rta of the country. So ex- 
tensive and ardent was the sympathy felt with the 
movement, not in Scotland only, but throughout the 
kingdom, And even throughout the world, that funds 
were liberally contributed from all quarters in support 
of the cause, and at the close of the first year ef the 
history of the Free Church, her income amounted to 
the munificent sum of £366,719 14s. 3d. Nor has the 
source of her supply afforded the slightest symptoms of 
being exhausted even after (he lapse of sixteen years. 
On the contrary, the SustentAiion Fund for the sup- 
port of the ministry ban reached this year (1859) the 
gratifying sum of £110,435 7s. 6d., yielding an annu- 
al salary to nearly eight hundred ministers of £138 
The Duilding Fund for the erection of churches and 
manses amounts this year to £41,179 2s. 0}d. The 
Congregational Fund, composed of ordinary collec- 
tions at the church-doors on Sabbaths, and g great 
part of which goes to supplement the ministers' sti- 
pends, is £94,481 19 k. 6d. The Fund for Mistions 
And Education is £55,896 1 is. There are various 
other objects connected with the Free Church' which 
it is uiinecesnai'y to detail, but the sum tot id of the 
contributions for the last year is £343,377 12s. 
an amount which plainly indicates tliat its friends 
and supporters are still animated with an intense and 
uiidiminislicd attachment to the principles on which 
this peculiar section of the Christian church is based. 
Upwards of eight hundred churches have been reared 
by tho liberality of her people, who are calculated to 
amount to somewhere about 800,008. To the large 
majority of the churches maitscH or parsonnge-lionses 
have also been added. Colleges for training cwndf- 
dutes for the holy ministry have been erected ill 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, each of them' 
provided with an able stafT of theological pfofessortfl 
The entire number of students ill attendance Oti these 
colleges amounts to about 250, and seems to be ort 
the increase. 

In connection with the Free Church a furtd wav 
instituted in 1848 fot Aged and Infirm Ministers, 
which already exceeds £39,000. In addition to the 
home ministry there are nearly 300 settled ministers 
belonging to this church in the different departments 
of the Colonial field. The Home Mission and Church 
Extension Scheme is most efficiently wrought, tho 
agents in the employ of the committee being no fewer 
than 106, including 18 ordained ministers, 66 proba- 
tioners, 1 2 catcch ists, and 10 studeifts. Of t he territorial 
missions in large towns there are nine in Glasgow 
three in Edinburgh, one in Perth, one in Dundee, 
one lb Montrose, and one in Aberdeen. In the 
Foreign Mission field the Free Church laboum with 
great energy and marked success. The two prioti* 
pel scenes of her labours are Kaffiraria and India; 
(lie former comprising four stations and fifteen 
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| our-stations ; (lie latter comprising five principal 
I stations, Bombay, Puna, Calcutta, Madras, and Nag? 

! pore, at all of which native congregation* have been 
I formed and schools established. The Scheme for 
the Conversion of the Jews employs efficient mis- 
sionaries at Amsterdam, Breslau, Pesth, Oalatz, and 
Constantinople. In all its operations indeed, whether 
ar homo or abroad, the Free Church exhibits a vi- 
tality and energetic power which have gained for it 
a high place among Christian churches. 

SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. At an 
early period after the introduction of the Reformed 
religion into Scotland, attempts began to be made, 
which were renewed on various subsequent occasions, 
to establish an episcopal form of church government 
in the country. Such attempts were sternly resisted 
by the great body both of the ministers and people. 
In 1672, through the influence of the Regent Morton, 
the titles of archbishop, bishop, &c., were conferred 
upon certain ministers. These not having received 
episcopal ordination, and not exercising any share in 
the government of the church, were termed by way 
of derision Tulchan bishops. But however con- 
temptible these nominal dignitarieB in themselves, 
the last hours of John Knox were embittered by the 
thought that an attempt should be niado to introduce 
into Scotland the estate of bishops. At length, 
without interfering with the civil privileges of these 
prelates, the General Assembly, in 1575, declared 
that “the name of bishop is injuric to all them 
that has a particular flock over the which he has 
ane peculiar charge;” and again in 1580, that 
“the office of ane bishop as it is now used and com- 
monly taken wit bin this realm, has no sure warrand, 
authority, or good ground out of the Scripture of 
God, but is brought in by folly and corruption to 
the great overthrow of the Kirk of God.” 

But obnoxious though Episcopacy lias always been 
to the Scottish people, James VI. was unwearied in 
his endeavours during Ids whole reign, but more espe- 
cially after he had ascended the throne of England, 
to thrust bishops upon his northern subjects. To 
Charles II., however, must be traced the origin of 
that Episcopacy, a representative of which still 
exists in Scotland in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
No sooner had the perfidious king been seated 
on the throne than he proceeded to take steps 
for supplanting Presbytery by Episcopacy. With 
this view lie despatched a letter to the Scottish 
Council in August 1661, declaring his firm resolution 
“ to interpose our royal authority for restoring the 
Church of Scotland to its right government by 
bishops, as it was before the late troubles.” This 
was followed by the summoning of a Parliament, 
which formally proclaimed the re-eBtablisliment of 
Episcopacy, with little resistance on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the time, chiefiy owing to the un- 
fortunate dissensions which then prevailed between 
the Itoolutwners and Protesters. The great mass of 
the people, however, were decidedly attached to 


Presbytery, and not one of the courts of the ehurcb 
petitioned in favour of Episcopacy except the synod 
of Aberdeen. 

The first ministers selected by Charles to fill the 
office of bishops were Sharp, Fairfoul, Hamilton, 
and Leighton, who were summoned to London, and 
consecrated to the episcopate in Westminster Abbey 
On their return to Scotland the newly-made bishops 
were restored by Act of Parliament to all their 
ancient prerogatives, spiritual and temporal. But 
iio enactment could avail to obtain for them the re- 
spect or obedience of the clergy. A proclamation, 
accordingly, was issued, banishing all those ministers 
from their manses, parishes, and dioceses, who had 
been admitted since 1649, when patronage was abol- 
ished, unless they obtained a presentation from the 
lawful patron, and collation from the bishop of the 
diocese, before the 1st of November. In consequence 
of this act and proclamation nearly 400 ministers 
were ejected from their charges— an event which, as 
the younger M‘Crie well remarks, “did more to 
alienate the minds of the populace from the bishops 
than Any other plan that could have been devised.” 

Driven from their congregations, the qjected min- 
isters held field meetings or conventicleB, to which 
the people flocked in great numbers, thus giving 
grievous offence to the prelates, who, seeing their 
curates deserted, procured an Act ordaining that all 
ministers who ventured to preach without the sanc- 
tion of the bishops should be punished as seditious 
persons, and that all absentees from their own parish 
churches should be subject to certain pains and pen- 
alties. This Act, which received the name of the 
bishop's drag-net, was rigorously put in force to the 
annoyance and oppression of multitudes. In the be- 
ginning of 1664, finding other measures ineffectual, the 
prelates instituted a new court, composed of bishops 
and laymen, designed to punish all who opposed the 
government of the church by bishops. Though only 
in operation for two years, this extraordinary tribu 
nal carried actively into effect the ecclesiastical laws, 
banishing or imprisoning Presbyterian ministers in 
considerable numbers, and perpetrating so many pal- 
pable acts of injustice-, that it was doomed to a speedy 
abolition. 

The history of the Covenanters (which see,) ex* 
liibita the severities and cruel persecutions by which 
Episcopacy was maintained until the Revolution of 
1688, when Presbyterianism was finally established 
as the national religion of Scotland. The state of 
the Episcopal Church at this time is thus described 
by Mr. M&rsden in his ‘History of Christian Churches 
and Sects: 1 — There were two arehiepiscopel pro- 
vinces, St. Andrews and Glasgow; the former con* 
tained the bishoprics of Aberdeen, Brechin, Caith- 
ness, Bunktld, Dunblane, Edinburgh, Moray, Orkney, 
and Kosp; the latter, th&se of Aigyle, Galloway, and 
the Islands. The clergymen were about nine hun 
dred. The livings were very poor; neither of the 
three bishoprics of Edinburgh, Brechin, or Dunblane, 
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about this period, were worth a hundred pounds 
o-year. Some of the KpUoopali&n clergy followed 
the course of the revolution, and transferred their 
allegiance to William and Mary ; but the greater 
(tart declined the oath of allegiance, refused to pray 
in ptibHe for the new sovereigns, and were dispos- 
sessed of their livings. These formed an union with 
the English non-jurors, and the history of the two 
bodies is closely entwined for ninety years, until the 
» non jurors disappeared. The Scotch bishops placed 
themselves at the head of this party, and the Epis- 
copalians were regarded in consequence as disaffected 
to the state. The bishops were ejected from their 
sees ; but they suffered no further interruption, and 
some of them continued to officiate privately iu their 
episcopal capacity; and the clergy who consented to 
accept the new state of things were allowed to re- 
tain their benefices ; but as they bad no share in the 
government of the Church of Scot land, it was under- 
stood that they should not be subject to its judica- 
tories.'* 

The accession of Queen Antic revived the hopes 
of the Scottish Episcopalians; and in consequence of 
a strong appeal made to her for relief, she wrote to 
the Privy Council, expressing h «r royal will and 
pleasure that the Episcopal clergy should be per- 
mitted the free exercise of their worship without let 
or hindrance. This act. of toleration gave great 
offence to the Presbyterians, but it was all the more 
generous on the part of the Queen that they declined 
the oath of allegiance to the reigning family, and 
still maintained their adherence to the exiled house 
of 3tuart. 

The union between England and Scotland, which 
took place in 1707, was productive of no benefit to 
the Scottish Episcopalians. An attempt was made 
soon after to introduce the English liturgy into the ser- 
vice of an E(Mscopal chapel which had been opened in 
Edinburgh. The General Assembly took alar;/), and 
; passed an act alleging this innovation to bean in- 
fringement on the tenns of union, besides*l>emg dan- 
gerous to the Church and contrary to the Confession. 
The offending minister, Greenshields, though disown- 
ing the authority of the Presbyteriay church courts, 
was formally deposed by them from the office of the 
ministry, and even apprehended by the magistrates, 
and imprisoned, until released by # an order from the 
House of Lords. A similar attempt to introduce 
the English Prayer-book into an Episcopal chapel 
in Glasgow led to a riot which, but for the interfer- 
ence of tlie public authorities, might have been fol- 
lowed by serious consequences. Buch unseemly 
commotions attracted the attention of the English 
government, and gave rise to die Act of^Toleratiou. 

The rebellion of 1715, in behalf of the Pretender, 
eras far from being favourftble to the cause of the 
Scottish Episcopalians, who, from their well-known 
haniqp towards the Stuart family, were regarded 
with no little suspicion and distrust. Numbers of 
their congregations were dispersed, their chapel* 

^closed, and their cleigy treated with severity, and 
in some instances committed to prison. Nor were 
the non-jurors unjustly suspected of siding with the 
rebels. The Episcopal clergy of Aberdeen openly 
presented a complimentary address to the Pretender, 
styling themselves his majesty's most loyal and duti- 
ful subjects. And among the rebels taken prisoners 
by the royalitd soldier* were found two sons of Scot- 
tish bishops. Vet, notwithstanding the part which 
they thus took iu opposition to the reigning house, au 

Act was passed in 1719, which permitted the Episcopal 
clergy, on swearing the oath of allegiance, to resume 
their official duties, and to use the English liturgy. 
Borne were even allowed to conduct public worship 
without being comjudled to take the oath of allegiance. 
Thin tolerant spirit continued to be manifested to- 
wards them till , the rebellion of 1745, when their 
marked |»artiality to the cause of the Pretender ex- 
posed them to merited obloquy aud severe handling. 
Their numbers had lie fore this time been much re- 
duced from various causes, but most of all from the 
bitter dissensions which had sprung up among the 
Episcopalians themselves. From the time of Charles 

I. the body had made use of a communion office 
which differed from the communion office of the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England chiefly by 
maintaining the doctrine of the commemorative sac- 
rifice of the eucharist, and asserting that Christ is 
verily ami indeed present in the Lord's Supper, and 
taken ami received by the faithful. The use of this 
communion office, containing as it does such objec- 
tionable statements, has been a ground of quarrel 
among the clergy and members of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church throughout its whole history. At. one 
period the disputed points were actually referred to 
the Pretender by both of the contending parties as, 
in their view, the supreme head of the church. 
Buch at length was the combined influence of their 
internal quarrels, and the opposition of the govern- 
ment on the one baud and the Presbyterians on the | 
other, that when the second rebellion of 1745 broke j 
out the Scottish Episcopalians were reduced to n 
mere handful. But though few iu number, their 
hostility to the house of Hanover was open And un- 
disguised. The royalists, accordingly, destroyed 
their meeting- houses, and com polled their clergy to 
seek refuge in flight. An act was passed prohibiting 
the non-juring ministers from officiating without hav- 
ing taken the oaths, under penalty of imprisonment 
for the first offence, aud transportation for the sec* 
ond. To prevent their congregations from meeting 
for public worship, an assembly of five persons was 
declared illegal, and by a subsequent act in 1746 
every f*er*on frequenting such illegal meetings was 
required to give information under a penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. The act was revived hi 1748, 
and the Episcopal ministers were permitted to offi- 
ciate only in their own houses. This state of mat- 
ters continued until the . accession of George 111. in 
1760. 
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The Scottish Communion Office wiw revised by t.li 
bishops in 176 5, And Assumed the form in which it 
continues down to the present day, and from that 
year the ScoftiMh Episcopal Church lias been in the 
habit of using the English liturgy in Divine service, 
with the exception of the communion office. A pe- 
culiar honour was reserved for this church in having 
consecrated, in 1784, the first bishop for America, 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, bishop of Connecticut, (See 
Episcopal (Protestant) Church of America.) 
The Scottish Episcopalians having thus set the ex- 
ample, the Church of England sought and obtained 
an act of Parliament in 1787, empowering the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to 
consecrate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsyl- 
vania, IJew York, and Virginia. 

The death of Charles Edward, the lust of the Stu- 
arts, placed the non-jurors in Scotland on an entirely 
new footing, ell difficulties in the way of acknow- 
ledging the Hanoverian family being thereby re- 
moved. The Scottish bishops, accordingly, held a 
meeting at Aberdeen, when they formally resolved 
to offer their allegiance to the then reigning sove- 
reign, George 111. Having now abandoned their 
position as a non-juring church, an act was passed in 
1 792 repealing the penal laws which had been in 
force against the Jacobites in the reigns of Queen 
Amje, Qeprge 1., and George II., but at the same 
time requiring the Episcopal clergy of Scotland to 
tab* the usual oaths, subscribe the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles, and pray by naipo for the king and royal fa- 
mily. The same act contained a clause prohibiting 
the Scottish Episcopal clergy from officiating in 
England, except in the case of those who had been 
ordained by some bishop of the Church of England 
or of Ireland. This prohibition continued in force 
until 1840, when an act was passed permitting the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land to officiate in England, “ only with the special 
permission of the bishop in writing, such permission 
extending only to two Sundays at a time.’* 

At a meeting in 1817 of the Scottish Episcopal 
bishops and clergy, a body of canons was drawn up 
for their guidance in the exercise of government arid 
discipline. These canons recognize the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England as the standard 
of their fAith, and while the English communion 
office is permitted to be used, the twenty-first canon 
enacts that “from respect for the authority which 
originally sanctioned the Scotch liturgy, and for 
other sufficient reasons, it is hereby enacted that the 
Sootcli communion office continue to be held of | 
primary authority in this Church, and that it shall 
be used not only in all consecrations of bishdps, but 
also at the opening of all general synods. 1 ' Tn 
consequence of the tenacity with which the Scot- 
tish Episoopal Church adhere to their separate 
communion office, several congregations have sepa- 
rated from the body, and take the name of English 
Episcopalians, declining to acknowledge the authority 


of the Scotch bishops, and to hold communion with 
a church which maintains unsound views on tba 
subject of the Eucharist. Of these there are aft 
present fifteen congregations in different parts of 
Scotland. 

Throughout the last century, while Scottish Epis- 
copacy was non-juring in its character, the bishops 
laid aside their titles ; but from aii early period of 
the present century they have resumed them, al- 
though the courts of law refuse to recognise episco- 
pal titles in Scotland. There are at present seven 
Scotch bishops, but no archbishop. The bishops 
meet in synod regularly every year. Provincial 
synods are also held in the several dioceses. A 
general synod is occasionally convoked, consisting 
of the bishops, the deans, and one clerical delegate 
from each diocesan synod. This synod has power 
to alter und abrogate the canons or enact new ones. 

“Although the Scottish Church,' 1 to use the lan- 
guage of oue of her own ministers, “ is numerically 
a small body, compared with the flocking sects sur- 
rounding her, she is still composed of tho wealthiest 
landed proprietors, whose united incomes exceed 
three millions sterling annually! Yet the Scot- 
tish clergy are the poorest in the Christian world, 
and in very many instances have great difficulty in 
struggling through the year. Their minimum in- 
come, as fixed by the Episcopal Society, is £100 per 
annum ; and, as few of them have private incomes, 
in many coses that must be the maximum also. Some 
one or two, doubtless, have £300, or £400, or £500 
even; but the Country and Highland Charges are 
almost all upon the Society's resources. Some 
twenty years ago, the clergy officiated in many 
places gratuitously to two or three stations, and 
evon built and sustained the chapels out of their 
own hard-earned finances. The strength of dis- 
senting bodies lies in numerical force ; and although 
they have few of tho high and rich classes among 
them, theyjnclude vast numbers of that middle rank, 
whose contributions are always more ready, and even 
proportionally infinitely more liberal than those of 
the aristocratic race. On the other band, the Scot- 
tish Church Iiol few of the middling class, consisting 
chiefly of the two extreme sections of society, whereof 
the one cannot, the other caret net to support her 
measures." 

The bishops are elected by the clergy of the dio- 
cese, and uniformly continue even after their election 
to be pastors of churches. In the exercise of their 
episcopal office they claim no more than the spiritual 
authority derived to them from Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of tho Church— authority which is 
paternal rsSher than magisterial. One of the bishops 
is elected primus er ctyef bishop during pleasure, 
there haVing been no archbishops In Scotland since 
the Revolution. The seven bishoprics are these;-— 
the diocese of Aberdeen ; the united diocese of 8ft. 
Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane; the united dio- 
cese of Moray and Ross ; the diocese of Edinburgh 
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the diocese of Argyle end the Isles; the diocese 
of Brediin ; the diocese of Glasgow. The number 
of officiating clergymen throughout Scotland belong* 
lug to the different dioceses amounts to 160. In 1806 
a fund was established, which is still in operation, 
for the purpose of securing a small provision for the 
bishops and some of the more necessitous of the 
clergy of this Church. The only income which the 
bishops derive is from this source, and the provisions 
are exceedingly small. Another Society, entitled the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society, was formed in 
1838, to supply the wants of the poorer clergy, as 
well as to assist in forming new congregations. Aii 
educational institution in connection with this churcli 
was formed in 1841 at Glenalmond in Perthshire, 
under the name of Trinity College, its object being 
only to prepare students for the holy ministry, 
bui also to supply a liberal education for the sons of 
the wealthier members of the Churcli. Another 
magnificent college has been erected at Cmnhrae. 

For a long period the Scottish Episcopal Church 
lias been regarded as holding principles akin to those 
of the High Church party in the Church of England ; 
and that this idea is not without foundation was 
clearly seen by the sympathy manifested with the 
Tractanau party in the Gorham case. Of late the 
bishops met in synod have done much to vindicate 
rheir Church from the charge of semi-popish leanings 
by their ecclesiastical censure pronounced upon a min- 
ister belonging to their body who had published 
sentiments in regard to the presence of Christ in the 
holy sacrament, which they considered ah inconsis- 
tent with sound doctrine, and approaching to, if not 
identical with, the erroneous dogmas of the Church 
of Borne. 

SCRIBES, a class of men of great repute among 
the ancient Jews as being teachers of the law of 
Moses. They are called in the New Testament 
M doctors of the law, 1 * and sometimes 41 lawyers.” 
The office of a Scribe is said to have been filst insti- 
tuted about b. c. 500, immediately after *the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Kara is alleged to have been the 
firat who exercised the office. The Scribes were the 
most learned body of men in the Jewish nation. 
Most of them were sprung from tlft tribe of Levi ; 
some, however, who were of the tribe of Simeon, re- 
ceived the name of scribes of the people. The chief 
business of the latter class was to copy the sacred 
writings ; end they were also employed in writing 
out passages for the phylacteries, short sentences to 
be fixed upon the door-posts, bills of contract or di- 
vorce, and other matters of civil or religious interest. 
They exercised, besides, the office of public notaries i u 
the Sanhedrims and courts pf justice. To qualify 
them for their duties they were trained tip ifi one or 
other of the forty-eight acadcmfct belonging to the 
LevJtiqd tribe. The higher scribes devoted them- 
•elves fo the exposition of the Law in public, and 
hence t hey are described as sitting “in Motes' seat." 
They presidedin the courts of justice, and sometimes 


C styled Fathers of the Sanhedrim. The Scribes 
e time of our Lord were generally claimed with, 
the Pharisees, not only as chiefly belonging to tliat 
sect, but as coinciding with them in the glosses and 
interpretations which they put upon the snored writ- 
ingf. 

SCRIP iTU A LISTS, a term sometimes applied 
to Protestants on account of their fundamental doc- 
trine that the Scriptures are the only sufficient rule 
of faith and obedience. The Jews also occasionally 
use the same word to denote those who reject the 
Mtshna ami adhere solely to the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

SCRIPTURES. Sue Biiilk. 

SCROBlCtlLI, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to altars dedicated to the worship of the in- 
fernal deities. They consisted of cavities dug in the 
earth, into which libations were poured. 

SCRUTINY, one of the three canonical modes of 
electing a Pope in the Romish church. This, which 
is almost invariably the mode followed, is thus man- 
aged. Blank schedules are supplied to each of the 
cardinals, who fills them up with his own name and 
that of the individual for whom he votes. If there 
are found to be two-thirds of the votes in favour of 
one person, he is considered as duly elected ; but it 
there are not two-thirds in favour of any one, the 
cardinals proceed to a second vote by Accuser* 
(which see). 

SE-BAPTISTS, a small and obscure sect, which 
was formed in England about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by one John Smith of Amstei* 
dam, who maintained that it was lawful for every 
one to baptize himself. There is a small sect in 
Russia who hold that every one ought to baptize 
himself, because, as they maintain, there is no one 
on earth sufficiently holy to administer this ordinance 
aright. This sect of self-baptizers is called Bamo- 
Kkbstschentsi (which sec). The charge was made 
against Simon Meimo, the founder of the Mkknon- 
ites (which see), of havitig baptized himself ; but it 
is denied by his followers. 

SEBUANS, a sect of the Samaritans originated 
by Sebua or Sebuiah, who, partly to suit their own 
convenience, and partly through hostility to the Jews, 
kept the sacred festivals at different periods from the 
Jews; namely, the Passover and Pentecost in au- 
tumn, and the feast of Tabernacles in the time usually 
allotted for the Passover. This sect was not per- 
mitted to worship along with the other Samaritans 
in the temple on Mount Gerizim. 0 
8ECEDERS, a name applied in Scotland to those 
bodies of Christians who have separated from the I 
Natioqpl Church on grounds not implying a disagree 
xnent with its constitution and standards, in wbu 
latter case they are termed Dissenters (which ee-/. 
The Reformed Presbyterians, for example, are right- 
ly called Dissenters, because they dissented from 
the Established Church on the ground that its con- 
stitution was vitally affected by tlie Revolutios 
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Settlement. The tour breihrcii, aii the other baud* 
who left the Established Church in 1732, were with 
equal propriety termed Seceders , because, Bt ill ad- 
hering to the constitution and standards of the 
church, they quirted its communion on the ground 
that the law of patronnge was arbitrarily enforced 
by the majority of the General Assembly, and min* 
inters were settled in parishes contrary to the wishes 
of the Christian people. As soon, however, as the 
Seceders assumed the position of hostility to the 
Church as an Establishment, or as a Church in 
alliance with the State, they became in tho true 
sense of the word Dissenters. 

SECESSION CHOUGH (United), a denomina- 
tion of Christians in Scotland formed by the re- 
union of tlie two sections of the Secession Church, 
— the Associate General (Antiburgher) Synod and 
the Associate (Burgher) Syruxl. After several pre- 
liminary negotiations, which were conducted with 
the most remarkable cordiality on both sides, the 
union was effected at Edinburgh on the 8tli Septem- 
ber, 1820. Tho basis of Union, os dually adopted, 
was as follows : — 

“Without interfering with the right of private 
judgment respecting the grounds of separation, both 
parties shall carefully abstain from agitating, in 
future, the questions which occasioned it; and, with 
regard to the burgess-oath, both synods agree to use 
wliat may appear to them tho most proper means 
for obtaining the abolition of that religious clause, 
which occasioned the religious strife, iti those towns 
where it may still exist. 

“Art. 1. We hold the Word of God, contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the only rule of faith and maimers. 

“Art. II. We retain tho Westminster Confession 
of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
as the confession of our faith, expressive of the sense 
in which we understand the Holy Scriptures, — it 
being always understood, however, that we do not 
approve or require an approbation of any tiling in 
those books, or in any other, which teaches, or may 
he thought to teach, compulsory or persecuting and 
intolerant principles of religion. 

“Art. III. The Presbyterian form of church 
government, without any superiority of office to that 
of a teaching presbyter, and in a due subordination 
of church judicatories, being the only form of gov- 
ernment which we acknowledge, as founded upon, 
and agreeable to, the Word of God, shall be the 
government of the United Church; and the Direc- 
tory, as heretofore, shall be retained as a compilation 
of excellent rules. 

“Art. IV. Wo consider as valid those reasons 
of Secession from the prevailing party in the judica- 
tories of the Established Church, which are stated in 
the Testimony that was approved of, and published 
by, the Associate Presbytery ; |iarticularly the suf- 
ferance of error without adequate censure; the set- 
tling of ministers by patronage, even in reclaiming 


congregations; the neglect or relaxation of disci- 
pline ; the restraint of ministerial freedom in testify- 
ing against maladministration; the refusal of that 
party to be reclaimed. And we find the grounds of 
Secession from the judibatories of the Established 
Church in some respects increased, instead of being 
diminished. 

“Art. V. We cherish an unfeigned veneration 
for our reforming ancestors, and a deep sense of the 
inestimable value of the benefits which accrue to us, , 3 
from their noble and successful efforts in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. We approve of the 
method adopted by them for mutual excitement and 
encouragement, by Bolemn confederation and vows 
to God. We acknowledge that we are under high 
obligations to maintain and prosecute the work of 
reformation begun, and to a great extent carried on, 
by them; and we assert, that public religious vowing 
or covenanting, is a moral duty, to be practised when 
the circumstances of -Providence require it ; but as 
the duty, from its nature, is occasional, not stated, 
and as there is, and may be, a diversity of sentiment 
respecting the seasonableness of it, we agree that, 
while no obstruction shall be thrown in the way, but 
every scriptural facility shall be afforded to those 
who have clearness to proceed in it, yet its observ- 
ance shall not be required of any, in order to church 
communion. 

“Art. VI. A Formula shall be made up from the 
Formulas already existing, suited to the United 
Secession Church/’ 

Thus was healed a breach in the Secession Church 
in Scotland which had existed for seventy - three 
years. The two bodies at their reunion were nearly 
equal in numerical strength, the Associate Synod 
consisting of 139 ministers, while the General Asso- 
ciate Synod consisted of 123; making a total of 262. 
'fhe first step which was taken by the United Synod 
was to publish a Summary of their Principles, with 
the view of forming a directory for the admission of 
members. " A new formula 7 of questions was also 
prepared to be employed in licensing preachers and 
iu ordaining ministers and elders. A small body of 
ministers and laymen protested against the union on 
the ground that it did not afford sufficient security for 
the maintenance of the public cause of the Secession. 
These accordingly formed themselves into a separate 
denomination under the name of the Associate (Anti* 
burgher) Synod, commonly called Protestors; a body 
which, in 1827, united with the Constitutional Associate 
Presbytery , thus constituting the Associate Synod of 
Original Seceders . (See Original Seoedebs, As- 
sociate Synod of.) 

One of (j)te earliest developed and most pleasing 
feature# of the United Secession Church was an in- . 
crease in,, the number df their missionaries. « No 
longer satisfied/ 1 says Dr* Thomson, “ with sendiug 
out an occasional missionary, or forwarding an occa- 
sional contribution to destitute regions, or allowing 
the liberality of its people to find its way. as it nrighfe i 
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mto the treasury of some general society, it was do- 
. termined to adopt a mission of its own, which should 
gather round it the interest and enlist the prayers of 
the people, and continue extending in proportion as 
the liberality of the people enlarged. And the grain 
of mustard-seed has become a tree. Canada was 
first selected as an appropriate sphere of operation, 
then Jamaica and Trinidad, ami then, as the first 
step into the interior of Africa, the shore? of Old Cala 
bar. Timid men trembled and doubted as each new 
scene was measured out, but the growing and steady 
munificence of the people each time rebuked and 
dispelled their fears. The missionary spirit was 
seen rising every year to a higher figure ; sometimes 
in one year the funds increased by thousands. In- 
dividual congregations in several instances undertook 
the entire support of individual missionaries. More 
recently mission-premises were erected, and office- 
bearers chosen, who should give themselves wholly 
to tlio oversight and control of missionary opera- 
tions, and in 1847 the Secession church was found 
to be supporting a staff of more than sixty mission- 
aries. So quick and steady a development of the 
missionary spirit in the Secession church is one of 
the noblest features in its later history.” 

lit 1827 a now Testimony was issued, not aa one 
»f the authoritative standards of the church, but “as 
a defence and illustration of the principles and de- 
sign of the Secession.” The body now made rapid 
progress, evincing in all its operations an activity 
and a zeal deeply gratifying to every Christian 
mind. In a few years, a controversy arose on the 
lawfulness and expediency of civil establishments of 
religion, in which both ministers and' members of 
the Secession Church took an important part. Vari- 
ous pamphlets of great ability and polemic power 
were published, attacking the principles of state-en- | 
do wed chu reives as unscriptural, unjust, and injuri- 
ous. Several measures also which were adopted by 
the Established Church at this time, wererregarded 
by the Dissenters as fitted, if not designed, to weaken 
the influence And thin the ranks of dissent. Among 
these the Church-extension scheme may lie regarded 
as holding a prominent place, its object being to 
rear and ultimately endow chape la for the entire 
population of Scotland, irrespective of the means of 
instruction already supplied by the Recession and 
other nonconfomiing churches. •Various other mea- 
sures, such as the Veto act and the Chapel act, were 
passed by the General Assembly, having an un- 
doubted tendency to raise the popularity of the Es- 
tablished Church, and thus to a certain extent to 
throw dissenters of every kind into the shade. The 
result was that a bitter spirit began to manifest it- 
self towards the National Church on thh part of the 
various bodies of Dissents* In Scotland. 

" The, common danger, as may welt be* supposed, 
gave rise to a common interest and a mutual *ym 
pithy even among those dissenting bodies which had 
enee been most widely at variance This was espe- 


cially the case with the United Seoetmkm and ReUeJ 
'Churches. Proposals for union began to be made, 
and overtures pointing to the same object were laid 
upon the tables of both synods, and committees of 
conference were appointed. At length, on the lfitli 
of May, 1847, the union of these two bodies was har- 
moniously effected, ami the laige and efficient Chris- 
tian denomination thus formed assumed to Itself the 
designation of the United Pui-snvTERUN Church 
(which see). 

SECEDKRS (Associate Synod of Original) 
See Original Hecedkrs (Associate Synod of). 

SECEDKRS (Synod of United Original) 
See Original Secedeks (Synod of United.) 
SECRET DISCIPLINE. See Arcani Dlftci- 

PLINA. 

SKCUETAU1A, a name given to the sessions of 
councils in the early Christian church because they 
were hold in the Skcketarkjm (which see). 

SECRETARIUM, a part of early Christian 
churches, which was also called Diaconicum (which 
see), raulimis says tlrnt there was another Socre- 
tarium on the right hand of the altar, which was also 
named Prothesis (which see). 

SECT, a body of men holding the same opinions 
and following the same leader, whether in religion or 
philosophy. 

SECTARIES, a term used to denote those who 
adhere to the same sect and maintain the same doc- 
trines. 

SECULAR CLERGY. See Omsujt (Secular). 

SECULARISTS, a name assumed hy a class of 
infidels in the present day from the fundamental 
principle of their religious creed, 11 1 hat precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another world,” the assumption 
being flint “this life being the first in certainty, it 
ought to have i lie first place in importance.” They 
are professed Atheists (which see), or rather non- 
Thcists, that is, they are not prepared dogmatically 
to Assert that there is no God, but the utmost length 
to which they go is that they are not satisfied with 
the arguments adduced by fheiste for the existence 
of a God. They allege that they have no sufficient 
proof of the existence of a Supreme Being distinct 
from nature. Mr. C. J. Holyoake, the leader of the 
body, lays down the position that “ the nature which 
we know must be the God which we seek” — a posi- 
tion which unfortunately attaches certainty to what 
is nothing more than a bare and groundless assump- 
tion. 

Another principle which the Becuiaruts maintain 
as an essential article of their creed is, that “ science 
is the providence of meJi, and that absolute spiritual 
dependence may involve material destruction.” By 
science is meant “ those methodized agencies which 
are at our command — tiiat systematized knowledge 
which enables us to use the powers of nature for 
human benefit.” The doctrine, then, which the 
Secularist teaches, is, thrt if man uses aright the 
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powers of nature which are within hie reach, he has 
no need to resort to prayer with the view of seeking 
assistance from heaven. If had men use these powers 
effectually for the accomplishment of their ends, 
why may not good men use them quite as effectually 
for their purposes, without either asking for or re- 
quiring aid from above? But in reply to this we 
remark that it must not be for a moment supposed 
that science and Christianity are necessarily opposed 
to oaclt other. The (ugliest knowledge of the one 
is consistent with the most humble reliance on the 
other ; nay, those very persons who have been the 
most deeply versed in scientific appliances have been 
the most ready to admit their entire dependence on 
a Divine Providence, even while using these appli- 
ances. 

On the subject of morality the Secularists maintain 
44 that there exist, independently of Scriptural au- 
thority, guarantees of morals in humftn nature, in- 
telligence and utility.’ 1 Such an assertion is at 
once self-contradictory and absurd. It alleges that 
in human nature there are independent guarantees 
of morality ; and if these in themselves have power 
to render man morally pure and holy, why have 
they not done ho long ago? Is it not a melancholy 
fact, attested in a thousand forms by the history of 
nations, as well as individuals, that human nature, 
when free from the influence of Christianity, instead 
of affording any proper guarantee of morality, lias 
led the way to immorality and sin? Morality can- 
not, indeed, bo dissevered from religion. As man is 
constituted, the two are inseparable; and even al- 
though the Secularist may labour to limit man's 
views and prospects to the present scene, the at- 
tempt will provo useless and vain. 

SECLJNDIANS, a party of the Gnostic sect of 
Valentinians (which see), in the second century, 
established by Secundus, who seems to have kept 
more closely to the Oriental philosophy than his 
master Valentinus, and to have maintained two first 
causes of all things, light aud darkness, or a prince 
of good and a prince of evil. 

SEDES, a term used by the Latin ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a bishop’s throne, which, with the 
thrones of his presbyters on each side of it, were 
arranged in a semicircle above the altar. 

SEDILIA, seats for the priests and deaoons in 
Episcopal churohes during the euoheristio service. 
They vary in number from one to five, three being 
the most usual number* They are generally found 
on the Bouth side of the chancel. 

SEE, the seat of the bishop’s throne, and some* 
times used to denote the whole extent of bis epis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

SEE (Apostolical). See Apostolical See. 

SEEKERS, a small sect which arose in England I 
in the year 1645. They derived their name from 
the employment in which they represented them- 
selves as being constantly engaged, that of Hiking 
for the true church, ministry, scripture, and ordi- 


nances, all of wliich they alleged to have been lost. 
They taught that the Scriptures were obscure and 
doubtful in their meaning; that present miracles 
were necessary to warrant faith ; that the ministry 
of modem times is without authority, and their wor- 
ship utterly vain. 

SEER, a name given to a prophet in ancient times, 
as in 1 Sam. ix. 9, 44 Beforetime in Israel, when a 
man went to enquire of God, thus he spake, Come, 
and let us go to the seer : for he that is now called 
a Prophet was beforetime callod a Seer.” The 
word prophet had been applied to Abraham in Gen. 
xx. 7; but in the time of Samuel the term seer 
was more frequently used, in common conversation, 
as implying that the prophet had a miraculous vision 
of divine things, and saw the future as if it were 
present. 

SEGETIA, a deity among the ancient Homans, 
whom they were accustomed to invoke at seed-time. 

SEIKIM, a name which is applied in the original 
Hebrew to Jeroboam’s idols in 2 Chron. xi. 15. The 
same word is used in Isa. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, in 
both which passages it is translated in our author- 
ised version 44 satyrs,” although it has been frequently 
maintained that goats are intended. Au old English 
version translates the word Seirim by 14 apes,” which, 
os we have already seen in article Ape-Worship, 
were often regarded with veneration as demi gods. 

SELENE, a goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Greeks, being a personification of the moon. She is 
descrilied as having been a daughter of Hyperion 
and Tlieia, and therefore a sister of HelioB and Eos. 
She is said to have been very beautiful, with long 
wings and a golden diadem. In later times she was 
identified with Artemis . See Luna, Moon-Wor- 
smp. 

SELEIJC1ANS, an ancient heretical sect men- 
tioned by Augustine as having rejected water- 
baptism. Their opinions appear to have been iden- 
tical with those of the Hermians (which see). 

SELEZNEVTSC1IINI, a sect of dissenters from 
the Rueso- Greek Church, resembling the ancient 
Stbigolnjkb (which see). 

SELF-BAPTiZEliS. See Se-Baftists. 

BELLI, the priests among the ancient Greeks 
who delivered the oracles of Zeus at Dodona. They 
are mentioned by Homer as having observed a very 
rigid discipline. 

SEMANTRA, wooden boards or iron plates full 
of holes, which the modem Greeks use instead pi 
bells to summon the people to church. These in- 
struments they hold in their hands and knock them 
with a hammer or mallet, thus making a loud noise. 

BEMAXII, a name mentioned by Tertullian as 
sometimes applied to Christian martyrs by their per- 
secutors, from the circumstance that those who were 
burnt *Evt were usually ued to a board or stake of 
about six feet in length, which the Romans called 
Bemaxts. 

8EMBIANI, a Christian sect who derived their 
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mine from Sembiauus, their loader, who is said to 
have condemned the use of wine as a production 
originating not from God but from Satan. 

SEMENT1VJ& PERL®. See FMrufc Semen, 
tivas. 

SEMI-ARIANS, a sect which arose in the fourth 
century, holding a modi Hod form of Arianism. It 
was founded by Eusebius of Caesarea and the sophist 
Asterius, Its symbol was the Homoimmon^ which 
it substituted for the orthodox Homoousion ; that is, 
the Son was regarded not as of the same substance 
with the Father, but of a substance like in all things 
except in not being the Father's substance. The 
Semi-Arlans maintained at the some time that though 
the Son and Spirit were separated in substance from 
the Father, still they were so included in his glory 
that there was but one God. Unlike the Arums, 
they declared that our .blessed Lord was not a crea- 
ture, but truly the Son bom of the substance of the 
Father ; yet they would not allow him, with the or- 
thodox, simply to be God as the Father was, but 
asserted that the Son, though distinct in ‘substance 
from God, waH at the same time essentially distiuct 
from every created nature. 

The Semi- A nan party was headed by George of 
taodicea and Basil of Ancyra. They were generally 
men of excellent character and of great earnestness. 
Athanasius goes even so far in their praise, that he 
hesitates not to call them brothers. Vet it is some- 
what remarkable that the Semi-Arians, on the con- 
trary, in their synod at Ancyra, a.d. 368, anathe- 
matieed those who held the Homoaurion as concealed 
SAbellians. The Emperor Constantius, who, in con- 
sequence of the death of his brothers, succeeded to 
the whole empire, was favourable to the Semi-Arians, 
who received a considerable accession to their strength 
by the union with them of the Eusebians , headed by 
Acacius. “ The artifice of the Homoion" says Dr. 
Newman, “of which Acacius had undertaken the 
management, was adapted to promote the sneefess of 
his party, among the orthodox of the Wyst, as well 
as to delude or embarrass the Semi-Arians, for whom 
it was particularly provided. The Latin Churches, 
who bad not been exposed to those trials of heretical 
subtlety of which the Homoousion mas reluctantly 
made the remedy, bad adhered with a noble aim* 
plicity to the decision of Nictea; being satisfied (as 
it would seem,) that, whether or «iot they had need 
of the test of orthodoxy at present, yet that in it 
lay the security of the great doctrine in debate, 
whenever the need should come. At tlte same time, 
they were naturally jealous of the introduction of 
such terms into their theology, as chiefly served to 
inform them of the dimensions of foreigners ; and, 
as influenced by this feeling, even after tfsei% leaders 
had declared against the Ifosebians at Sardica, were 
exposed to the temptation presented to titan in the 
the Homoion. To shut Up the subject in 
Sk^iptnre terms, and to say that our Lord was Wee 
ffift Father, no explanation being added, seemed to 


be a peaceful doctrine, and certainly was in itself 
unexceptionable ; and, of course, would wear a still 
i more favourable aspect, when contrasted with the 
threat of exile and poverty, by which its acceptance 
was enforced. On the other hand, the proposed 
measure veiled the grossness of that threat itself, 
and fixed the attention of the solicited Churches 
rather upon the argument, than upon the Imperial 
command. Minds that are proof against the mere 
menaces of power, are overcome by the artifices of 
An importunate casuistry. Those, who would rather 
have suffered death than have sanctioned the im« 
pieties of Arius, hardly saw how to defend them* 
selves in refusing creeds, which were abstractly trua, 
though incomplete, and intolerable only because the 
badges of a prevaricating party. Thus Arianism 
gained its first footing in the West. And, when one 
concession was made, another was demanded ; or, at 
otiier times, the first concession was converted, not 
without speciousness, into a principle of general 
theological change, as if to depart from the Homo- 
ousion were in fact to Acquiesce in the open Impie- 
ties of Arius and the Anomooans.” 

Semi-Arian creeds were drawn up at the council 
of the Dedication, A.D. 341, of Philippopolis, A.D. 
347, and of Sirmium A. o. 361. Constantius the 
emperor at length agreed to call an (Ecumenical 
council, in which the faith of the Christian church 
should bo definitively declared. Through the influ- 
ence of the Eusebians, a double council was held, 
the Orientals having met at Seleucia in lsauria, 
while the Occidentals assembled at Ariminum in 
Italy. The two councils were convened in the 
autumn of a.d. 359, under the nominal superinten- 
dence of the Scini-Ariane ; but both parties being 
quite divided iri opinion, they despatched deputies 
to Constantius, who held a conference at Nice 
or Nicaea, in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople, 
at which an Amended creed was adopted, in which 
the Semi-Arian peculiarities were omitted. In a 
short time, indeed, the party lost ground so com- 
pletely with the Emperor, that their leader Basil and 
several of his brethren were deposed in the Constan- 
tinopolitan council, a.d. 360. In the end of the 
following year Constantius died, his views having 
become almost completely Arlan in bis latter days. 

Seven years after the council of Seleucia, the 
Semi-Arians held a council at Lampsacus, in which 
they condemned the Homcean formulary of Arimi- 
num, and confirmed the creed of the Dedication. 
At this time they hoped to gain over the emperor 
Valens to their party, but flnding^his impracticable, 
they resolved to put themselves uuder the protection 
of Valentiman, the orthodox emperor of the West 
In onto the better to accomplish this purpose, no 
fewer than fifty nine of their bishops subscribed an 
orthodox formula, a. d. 366, and were received as 
members of the Catholic church. It was proposed 
to hold a final council at Tarsus to complete the re 
conciliation between the two parties. Suddenly 
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however, the project was defeated by the declared 
opposition of thirty-four Semi-Arian bishops to the 
doctrine of the Ilomoousion which their brethren 
iuid adopted. The intended council was forbidden 
by the cinperor, and from this time the Semi-Arians 
disappear from ecclesiastical history, that portion of 
the party which refused to conform being merged in 
the Macedonians (which see). 

SKM1-JEJ UNIA (Lat. Half-Fusis), a name given 
to the weekly fasts in the ancient Christian church, 
because the services of the church continued on these 
days no longer than till three o'clock in the after- 
noon, whereas a perfect and complete fast was never 
reckoned to end before evening. These half-fasts 
were also called Stations. 

SEMI-JUDAIZERS, a Soc.inian sect originated 
in the sixteenth century by Francis David, a Hun- 
garian, who was superintendent of the Sociniaii 
churches in Transylvania. The principal doctrine 
which David and his followers maintained was, that 
neither prayer nor any other act of religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. Faust us Boehms 
argued strongly against this tenet; and, when all 
efforts to reclaim the Hungarian heretic were found 
to be fruitless, the public authorities threw him into 
prison, whore ho died at an advanced age, A. n. 1579. 
The sect, however, survived its founder, and for a 
long time gave no little trouble to Sociutis and his 
followers in Poland and Lithuania. Faust its Socinus 
wrote a book expressly against tho Semi Judaisers , 
while, at the same time, he strangely admitted that 
tho point in debate between himself and them was of 
no great consequence, since, in his own view, it was 
nor nocessary to salvation that a person should pray 
to Christ. 

The name Scmi-Jutht hers was also given to a sect 
founded near the close of the sixteenth century by 
Martin Soidolius, a Siletriau, who promulgated various 
strange doctrines in Poland and the neighbouring 
countries. The chief points of this system were, 
that God had indeed promised a Saviour or a Mes- 
siah to the Jewish nation, but that this Messiah had 
never appeared, nor ever would appear, because the 
Jows by their sins had rendered themselves un- 
worthy of so great a deliverer ; that of course Jesus 
Christ was erroneously regarded as the Messiah; 
that it was his only business and office to explain 
the law of nature, which had been greatly obscured ; 
and, therefore, that whoever shall obey this law as 
expounded by Jesus Christ, will fulfil all the religious 
duties which God requires of him. While diffusing 
these erroneous opinions, Seidelius rejected all the 
books of the New Testament, as spurious. 

In Russia, also, a small sect of SemuJudaisers ex- 
ists, who mix up to a considerable extent Jewish 
and Christian rites. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS, a branch of the Pelmuki 
( which see), originated in the fifth century by a Scy- 
thian monk named John Cassian. He had been a 
ieacon under the groat Chrysostom, and boasted of 


being his disciple. To this source is probably to be 
traced the high importance which he Attached to the 
moral over the intellectual in matters of religion. 
He regarded all spiritual ignorance and error as liav 
ing their root in sin, and hence he urged upon the 
monks as the best preparative for understanding the 
Scriptures to cultivate purity of heart and holiness 
of life. Cassiau differed from the Pelagians in ad- 
mitting the universal corruption of human nature, 
which they denied. But in order to reconcile the 
Augustinian and Pelagian doctrines, he taught (1.) 
That God does not dispense his grace to one more than 
to another in consequence of the decree of predesti- 
nation, but is willing to save all men provided they 
comply with the terms of the gospel; (2.) Thai 
Christ died for all men; (3.) That the grace pur- 
chased by Christ and necessary to salvation is of- 
fered to all men; (4.) That, man before he received 
grace was capable of faith and holy desires; (5.) 
That mAii bom free was consequently CApable of 
resisting the influences of grace or of complying 
with its suggestions. On the doctrine of grace the 
Pelagians and the Semi-Pelagians differ iu this re- 
spect. The former maintain that there is no neces- 
sity for inward grace ; the latter assert that inward 
grace is necessary, but they subject it to the opera- 
tion of free-will. On this subject Neander thus de- 
scribes the opinions of Cassiau : 11 In faith, he recog 
nixes the communication of divine grace. He con- 
stantly affirms the insufficiency of free-will for that 
which is good without grace; that, without this, all 
human efforts avail nothing, all willing and running 
of man is to no purpose ; that it is vain to speak ot 
any proper merit or desert oil the part, of man, al- 
though the operation of grace is ever conditioned on 
the free self-determination of the human will ; that, in 
many cases, t here is, moreover, such a thing as preveni- 
ent grace. He especially laboured, in his monastic col- 
loquies, the famous thirteen among his Collations, to 
unfold and explain what lay scattered in the above- 
cited passages. Here also lie speaks in the same 
decided and emphatic manner against the two ex- 
tremes, as well tins Augustinian denial of free-will 
as the Pelagian infringement of grace. In both 
these opposite pendencies he tees human presump- 
tion, which would explore and define what is un- 
searchable to human reason. He says here, free- 
will and grace are, so blended and fused with each 
other, tliat for this very reason the question has been 
much discussed by many, whether free-will depends 
on grace, or grace on free-will; and in answering 
this question in a presumptuous manner, men have 
fallen into opposite errors. He affirms that this 
question does not admit of a general answer suitable 
for all jpases. He controverts as well those who 
wholly deuied a prqveiuont grace, and made grace 
always de^ieudent on mafi’s desert, as those who de- 
nied to tlie human will any ability to create the 
germ of goodness by its own efforts, and who sup* 
posed grace to be always prevenient. This question 
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he thought, could not be settled by general concep- 
tions, formed a priori, respecting the modus operaudi 
of grace; but could be answered only according to 
the various foots of experience, as they are brought to 
view in the holy scriptures ; though here, from want 
of more profound reflection, he neglected to consider 
that this inquiry transcends the limits of experience 
and of the phenomenal world, the question relating 
to invisible motives and laws/* 

The opposition which Cassian offered to the doc- 
1 trines of Augustin gave great satisfaction to the 
monks and even the bishops of the somh of France. 
In answer, accordingly, to the objections of the Gal- 
lic Semi- Pelagians, Augustin wrote his two tracts on 
the Predestination of the Saints and on the Gilt of 
Peraevorance, but these writings failed to convince 
the followers of Cassian. Nor did the controversy 
terminate with the death of Augustin. It continued 
for a time to rage in Gaul with as much keenness as 
ever. The opponents of the Semi- Pelagians appealed 
to the Roman bishop Coslestin, expecting that he 
would declare in favour of the system of Augustin ; 
but in this they were disappointed, his decision being 
vague and indefinite. The Semi-Pelagians, indeed, 
interpreted Cosiest in’s verdict as favourable to their 
opinions, and condemnatory of those of the Angus- 
tinian party. It was at this etage of the controversy 
that Vincent iiis Lerineusis published his Commoui- 
toriurn, in which ho brought forward his three famous 
tests of the truth of a doctrine, namely, antiquity, 
universality, and general consent. 

The appeal to Ccelestin, which had been so unsuc- 
cessful, gave the utmost disappoiutmeut to Prosper, 
by whom it had been forwarded. Finding that the 
Semi-Pelagians were not to be extinguished by au- 
thority, lie published several writings in refutation 
of their doctrines ; and, on the death of Ccelestin, he 
endeavoured to prevail upon Sixtus, his successor, to 
suppress the Semi-Pelagians. In this application, 

[ however, he was equally unsuccessful as he had for- 
merly been. In his polemic tracts Prosper directed 
his efforts chiefly to the removal of some of the 
leading objections which had been urged against the 
Augustitiian scheme. The same mode of conducting 
the controversy was followed in an anonymous work 
whioli appeared about the same time under the title 
of 4 The Call of all the Nations. 9 This able produc- 
tion, the author of which is unknown, was evidently 
designed to bring about a reconciliation between tlie 
contending parties. 

One of the most distinguished of the Semi-Pela- 
gians in the seeond half of the flflth century was 
Faustus, who had been educated as a monk in the 
cloister of Lerins, and who, in the year 454, became 
bishop of Khegiuid in Provence. . By the advice of 
aeonnctl held at Arles in 4J5, published a work 
on the disputed points, under the title, *On the 
Grace of God andthe Free-will of Man.’ This able 
production reached Constantinople, where it excited 
• lively sensation. In the reign of the Emperor 


am 

Justin, in 520, some Scythian monks assailed the 
work of Faust us. They appealed to the Komnu 
bishop Honnisdas, who, while he spoke strongly in ! 
favour of the doctrines of Augustin, gave no verdict j 
condemnatory of the Semi-Pelagian author. In the j 
south of France, the disputed points were agitated 
anew, and a synod was held at Orange in 520, which 
confirmed a scheme of doctrine drawn up by Catsa* 
rius, bishop of Arles, in opposition to Semi-Pelagl 
anism as well as to Pelagianism. According to this 
scheme, preveniuut grace was declared to be the 
causa of even tiio first motions of all goodness hi the 
strict sense of Augustin. The decrees of the council 
of Orange were confirmed by another council which 
followed, and were approved by Boniface 11., bishop 
of Rome. Thus ihu Augiistiuiau doctrine obtained 
the complete victory over the Semi-Pelagian, which 
gradually declined in influence until it finally d!s» 
appeared, 

SE M MJN 1 V ICRS A LISTS, an appellation given 
by Moshcim to those Dutch divines of ihe Reformed 
Church, in the seventeenth century, who maintained 
(lint God indeed wishes to make all men happy, but 
only on the condition of their believing; ami that 
this faith originates from the sovereign and irresisti- 
ble operation of God, or from the free, unconditional 
sovereign election of God. These are sometimes 
called Hypothetical (conditional) UuiversaUsts, and 
scarcely differ, except in words, from the Infualai*. 
bari a ns (which see). 

SEMNKIA, a name applied by Eusebius to the 
churches of the TuEKAPGUT/fc (which see) in Egypt, 
whom he reckons the first Christians converted by 
St. Mark. Afterwards the word came to be used 
for monasteries. 

SENA PANT’HIS, a Hindu sect which was 
established by Send, the third of the disciples of 
Rdmdnand, but is now almost, if not altogether, ex- ! 
tinct. For some time, however, Send and his de { 
scendants were the family Onrus of the Rajahs o! ' 
Bandhogerhi and from that circumstance ev\joyed 1 
considerable authority and reputation. , 

SENATORIUM, a place in ancient Christian { 
churches which has been explained by some as the I 
seats for the bishop and presbyters who formed the ! 
senate of the church ; but Du Fresne thinks it was j 
rather the seat of the magistrates called senators. > 

BEN ES (Lat. old men), a name given to the j 
Christian primates in Africa, because the oldest 
bishop was always metropolitan or primate. 

SENTENTIARII, the followers of Peter Lom- 
bard, in the twelfth century, who eras archbishop of , 
Paris, and whose four books of Sentences, on their 
appearance in 1162, at once acquired such authority, 
that aX the doctors began to expound them. This 
class of theologians brought all the doctrines of faith 
as well as the principles and precepts of practical 
religion under the dominion of philosophy. These 
philosophical theologians were held in the highest 
Admiration, and attracted great numbers of eager 
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listeners— a state uf things which prevailed generally 
in the schools of Europe down to the time of the Re- 
formation. 

SEPARATES, an appellation given fo a sect in 
the United States of North America, which arose 
about 1740, chiefly in consequence of the zealous 
labours of the Rev. George Whitefield. At first 
they were called “New Lights,” and afterwards 
“ Separates.” Soon after being organized into dis- 
tinct societies, they were joined by Shub&l Steams, 
a native of Boston, who, becoming a preacher, la- 
boured Among them until 1751, when he embraced 
the opinions of the Baptists^ as did also many other 
of the Separatee at that time. Stearns was ordained 
the same year he was baptized, in Tolland, Connecti- 
cut ; but afterwards removed from New England and 
settled in North Carolina. The distinctive doctrine 
of the sect was that believers are guided by the im- 
mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit ; such superna- 
tural indications of the Divine will being regarded 
by them as partaking of the nature of inspiration, 
and above, though not contrary to, reason. 

SEPARATISTS, a terra which may be considered 
as meaning dissenters in genefal, but it has been ap- 
plied at different periods to certain sects as the spe- 
cial name by which they choose to be known. In 
the reign of the bloody Mary, the name was given to 
two congregations of Protestants who refused to con- 
form to the service of the Mass. Mr. Rose was 
minister of the one which met in Bow- Church Yard, 
Loudon, where thirty of them were apprehended in 
the act of receiving the Lord's Supper, and narrowly 
escaped being committed to tire flames. The other 
congregation was far moro numerous, and used to 
meet privately or under cloud of night, until at last 
they were discovered at Islington, when Mr. Rough, 
their minister, and several others falling into the hands 
of Bishop Bonner, were actually burned in Smith- 
field. 

The term Separatists was also applied to certain 
persons who separated themselves from the worship 
of the Lutheran church in Germany about the mid- 
dle of the last century. A sect bearing this name 
sprung out of the Pietists in Wurtemberg. They 
continued to maintain and to propagate their pecu- 
liar sentiments amid much opposition, and even 
persecution, until at length, in 1803, they re- 
solved to seek an asylum in the United StAtes. 
Thither, accordingly, George Rapp, followed by a 
considerable' body, went; and having purchased 
lands, set on foot the Harmony Society (which 
see), the member^ professing to bold their property 
in common. Those members of the Separatist body 
who still remained in Germany, continued in the 
face of violent opposition to avow their prtyiciptee. 
The oivil authorities resorted to violence in order to 
crush the sect, but in vain. At length, in 1818, a 
congregation was permitted to be formed at Korn* 
thal, with a peculiar ecclesiastical and civil consti- 
tution, conformed is near as possible to the type of 


the apostolic church, but under the inspection of tlie 
civil authorities. Those who refused to conform to 
the German Evangelical Union formed by Frederick 
William III., king of Prussia, were also called Sepa- 
ratists. 

In Ireland there are three distinct bodies of Sepa- 
ratists. The first of these was founded by the late 
Mr. John Walker, formerly a popular minister In 
the Established Church of Ireland, Having been 
led to embrace the tenets of the Bandemanxans 
(which see), he seceded from the Established Church, 
and formed a small church in Dublin on the principle 
of holding no communion with any other sect; hence 
their distinctive name of Separatists. They have also 
been termed Walkerites from their founder. They 
profess to found their principles entirely upon the 
New Testament, and to be governed wholly by its 
laws. On doctrinal points they agree with the San- 
demanians , holding faith to be simply an intellectual 
belief of the divine record concerning Christ. Ab we 
learn from a Treatise published by Mr. Walker him- 
self : — “They hold, that it fa by his revealed word the 
Spirit of God works in them, both to will and to do. 
They acknowledge God as the sole author and agent 
of every thing that is good; and maintain, that every 
thing which comes froi? the sinner himse either 
before his conversion to God, or after it, is cssen 
tially evil . They consider the idea of any successors 
to the apOBtles, or of any change in the laws of Christ's 
kingdom, as utterly antichrfatian. They have, 
therefore, no such thing among them as any men ot 
the clerical order ; and abhor the pretensions of the 
clergy of all denominations, concoiving them to be 
official ringleaders in maintaining the antichrist ian 
corruptions, with which Europe has been overspread, 
under the name of Christianity.” 

There are several Separatist congregations in dif- 
erent parts of Ireland, and a few in Scotland. One 
was commenced in London in 1820. There is one 
consisting of a very few members in Edinburgh. At 
their stated meetings on the Sabbath they pray with 
and exhovt one another, and they also partake to- 
gether of the Lord's Supper. They hold all their 
property liable to the calls of distressed brethren ; 
they give to each other the holy kiss; they refuse 
to take an oath in any circumstances whatever, and 
they exclude from their fellowship all unworthy 
members. 

Another body of Irish Separatists was originated 
by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, a minister who seceded from 
the Established Church, and wab soon after Joined 
by the Rev. George Carr of New Ross*, The few 
churches belonging to this sect hold the same order 
and discipline as the Sandenumums f though in doc- 
trine they approach more nearly to fhe evangelical 
dissenters.* 

A third class of Separatists in Ireland are known 
by the name of Darbyitas, from their leader the 
Rev. Mr. Darby. Several aeaJous and pious nun* 
liters of the Established Church have joined this 
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•ody, which combine* evangelical doctrine* with the 
peculiar opinions of the Millenarians (which 
see). This sect ha* obtained a number of adherents 
not only in Inland, but in England also, and on tlie 
Continent. 

SEPTIMONTIUM, a festival among the ancient 
Roman*, which was held in the mouth of December, 
and lasted only for a single day. The inhabitants of 
the seven hill* on which Rome stood offered on this 
day sacrifices to the gods, in commemoration, os it 
was believed, of the enclosure of the seven hills of 
the city within the walls of Rome. 

SEPTU A GE8I M A (Lat. seventieth), the Sun- 
day which, in round numbers, is seventy dnys before 
Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT, an ancient Greek version of the 
Old Testament, from which there are numerous quo- 
tations in the New, as well ns in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. This translation was made about 
n. C. 277, as is universally admitted. According to 
Josephus and Philo it was made at Alexandria under 
the reign of the second Ptolemy, commonly called 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus. Some writers, however, re- 
fer it to the reign of Ptolemy Soter. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the translation may have been 
effected when both, being father and son, reigned 
conjuuctly. At this time the Jews resided in great 
numbers in various parts of Egypt, particularly in 
Alexandria, and bad become so accustomed to speak 
in the Greek language that they understood it lietter 
than their own Hebrew. Hence the necessity arose 
of a Greek translation of the Sacred Scriptures, both 
for the public service of the synagogue, and the 
private instruction of the Jewish families. Various 
accounts have been given by different ancient writer* 
respecting the origin of this ancient version. The 
most complete, however, is that of Josephus, whicli 
is in substance : — “ That Demetrius Phalereus, who 
was library-keeper to the king, proposed to him, 
that a translation into Greek should be inade'of the 
books of the Jewish law— -that the kipg gave his 
consent, and sent messengers to the high-priest at 
Jerusalem, bearing a letter to him, with valuable and 
magnificent presents— that the high-priest selected 
six eminent persons, out of every* tribe, whom he 
sent to the king, with a present of a beautiful copy 
of the law— that these seventy men devoted them- 
selves, in Alexandria, to the translation of the books 
of Hoses into Greek, according to the wishes of the 
king— that, after the translation was finished Deme- 
trius gathered all the Jews together, to the place 
where the laws were translated, and where the inter- 
preters were, and read over their translation— that 
the multitude expressed their delight and gratitude 
at such an important work, and desired that Jie would 
permit their rulers also to ipsd the law— and, in order 
that it might be still further perfected, dhd made a 
standard for tbelr general use, it was enjoined, tliat, 
if any one observed either any thing omitted, or 
any thing superfluous, he would take a view of it 


again, and liave it laid before them and corrected— 
that the king rejoiced at the completion of so great 
a work, made the laws be read to him, and greatly 
admired them— and, finally, that he gave orders, that 
the books which he then received should be taken 
great cate of, and preserved unoolTQpted• ,, 

There are three editions of the Septuagiut distin- 
guished by St. Jerome. The first was that of Euse- 
bius aud rampbilus, taken out of the Hexapla of 
Origen. The second was that of Alexandria, of 
whicli Hesychius was the author. The third was 
that of Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch. The most 
celebrated manuscripts of the Septuagiut are the 
“ Codex Vaticauus” and the “ Codex Alexandrinus." 
From these the late editions liave been printed. 
This ancient Greek version serves in some measure 
as a commentary on the Old Testament, inasmuch 
as it sIiowb us what the Jews in Egypt, before the 
time of our Lord, understood to be the meaning of 
some difficult, and doubtful passages. It also throws 
light in some cases on the Hebrew text. 

SEPULCHRES. See Catacomb*, Cemetery, 
Tombs. 

SEQUESTRATION, a term used in ecclesiastical 
law to denote the separation of a thing which is 
disputed from the possession of both the contending 
parties. Thus, in the Church of England, when an 
incumbent dies, the bishop sequesters the living until 
the new incumbent is appointed. 

SERAPHIM (Heb. burning ones), an order of 
Angels mentioned as surrounding the throne of God. 
They are thus described in Is. vi. 2, — “Above it 
stood the seraphims: each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly.” See Angel. 

SERAPiS, a divinity of ancient Egypt, whose 
worship was introduced into Greece in the time of 
(he Ptolemies. According to Apollodorus, Serapit 
was the name given to Apis after his death and dei- 
fication. Jablonski considers SerapiM as having 
been a representation of the sun in autumn. The 
Egyptians imagined that men after death were in 
some way or other united to 0*tro, and hence the 
dead Apis may have been termed Oairia-Apii, or 
Senipis, and as such was worshipped with supreme 
devotion in the interval which elapsed before the 
birth or manifestation of a new calf — the vehicle to 
which the soul of the departed Apis was believed to 
be immediately transferred. 

SERMON. See Preaching. 

SERPENT (Brazen). See Brazen Serpent. 

SERPENT -WORSHIP. If is remarkable to 
what an extent this species of idolatry lias prevailed 
in the heathen world from the earliest times. The 
feerpdht was the animal employed in the temptation 
of our first parents. Hence the devB is called in 
Scripture the old serpent in allusion to this transac- 
tion. From the circametance tliat ]n the account of 
the fall of man as recorded in the Stand Scriptures, 
Satan assumed the forin of a serpent, it has been 
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adopted as the symbol of Typhon, or the evil deity of 
the ancient Egyptians, of Aliriinati among tlie Per- 
eiant, and of tho spirit of evil in the hieroglyphics 
of the Chinese and the Mexicans. The serpent 
whose head the Messiah was to cruel), was trans- 
formed in heathen fable into the hydra which Her- 
cules vanquished, the serpent over which Krishna 
triumphed in India, Homs in Egypt, Siegfried among 
the Germans, and Crae in Poland. We liave the 
serpent Python slain by Apollo, and the hundred- 
headed snake which Jupiter destroyed. 

The serpent was anciently worshipped in Chaldea and 
in several other nations of the East. Servius tells us 
that the ancient Egyptians willed serpents good de- 
mons; and Sanchoniaiho says that both the Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians looked upon them as deities. 
The Typhon of the latter people had the upper part 
of his person decorated with a hundred heads like 
those of a serpent or dragon. In the religions of 
almost all the Asiatic nations the serpent is regarded 
as a wicked being which lias brought evil into the 
world. As such, it became, in course of time, an 
object of religious worship in almost every part of 
heathendom. “Serpents,” says Mr. Hardwick, “ may 
indeed have been occasionally welcomed by the an- 
eient Aryan as the bringers or restorers of good for- 
tune, just as they are sometimes fed in our day with 
reluctant interest at the doors of Hindu cottages and 
temples ; but the common attitude which they as- 
sume in all descriptions both of ancient and modem 
writers is one of absolute antagonism to man. The 
Hindu serpent is the type and emblem of the evil 
principle in nature ; and as such, we see it wrestling 
with the goddess Parvati, or writhing under the vic- 
torious foot of Krishna when he saves from its cor- 
rupting breath the herds that pasture near the waters 
of the Yamuna. And as a farther illustration of this 
view, it is contended, that many Hindus who feel 
themselves constrained to pay religious worship to 
the serpent, regard it, notwithstanding, as a hideous 
reptile, wlio&e approach inspires th&in with a secret 
awe and insurmountable horror.” 

For a description of the serpent viewed as 
the subject of a myth among the Hindus we may 
refer to the article Kui.ika in the present work. 
At the opening of the Mahdbhdrata there occurs 
a remarkable illustration of the hostility which 
the Hindus believed to exist between the serpent 
and the human race. “The young and beautiful 
PramadvarA has been affianced to the Brahman Ruru, 
but just before the celebration of their nuptials she 
is bitten by a deadly serpent, and expires in agony. 
As tidings of her death are carried round the neigh- 
bourhood, the Brahrnaus and aged hermits flock to- 
gether; and encircling the corpse of the departed 
mingle their tears with those of her disfeirsolate 
lover. R«ru is himself made eloquent by grief j he 
pleads the gentleness of his nature, and his duti- 
ful observance of the laws of Qod: and Anally, as ! 
the reward of his superior merits, PramadvarA is 


given back to lum ; yet only with the sad condition 
that he must surrender for her sake the half of lits 
remaining lifetime. If this legend will not altogether 
justify live supposition that a reference is intended 
by it to the primitive pair of human beings, whose 
existence was cut short by a disaster inflicted on the 
woman by the serpent, it may serve at least to show 
us how familiar was the Hindu mind with such a 
representation, and how visions of the (all of man 
had never ceased t o flit with more or less confusion 
across the memory of the ancient bards.” 

In the symbolic language of antiquity, the serpent 
occupies a conspicuous place. In Gen. iii. 1 we are 
told that “the serpent was more subtile than all the 
beasts of the field which the Lord God lmd made.” 
Accordingly our blessed Redeemer exhorts his dis- 
ciples, “Bo ye wise as serpents.” In consonance 
with this view, we find the Chinese regarding Long, 
or the winged dragon, as the being who excels in in- 
telligence ; And in ancient mythology the serpent is 
sometimes used as an emblem of the intelligence of 
God, and at other times of the subtlety of the evil 
one. It forms a symbol in connection with Tliotli 
of the Egyptians, Hermes of the Greeks, and Mer- 
cury and Aesculapius of the Romans. The supreme 
god of the Chaldeans, Bel, was adored under the 
form of a serpent or dragon. Hence the apocryphal 
book, Bel and the Dragon. To represent the Al- 
mighty upholding the world by his powerful word, 
the Hindus describe it as resting upon a serpent, 
which bites its own tail; and the Phoenicians cn 
twine the folds of a serpent around the cosmic egg 
On the Egyptian monuments Knepli is seen as a 
serpent carried upon two legs of a man, or a serpent 
with a lion's "head. The Siamese, while they are 
afraid of venomous serpents, never dare to injure 
them, but, on the contrary, they consider it a lucky 
omen to have them in or near their houses. 

The serpent was considered sacred throughout the* 
whole country of ancient Egypt. “It was wor- 
shipped, 1 ’ says Plutarch, “on account of a Certain 
resemblance between it and the operations of the 
Divine power.” The Psylli, or serpent-charmers, 
who have been a famous elass of men among the 
Egyptians from^tlie most ancient times down to the 
present day, have been always regarded by the people 
as holy. At certain festivals, for uistance on the 
day before the departure of the great caravan to 
Mecca, these Psylli go forth in procession with live 
suAkes around their necks and arms, with their (bees 
contorted and the foam falling from their mouths, 
When they are in this condition the people press 
around them, especially tlie women, in order, if pos- 
sible, to touch their foaming mouths with their 
hands. 

Among the North American Indians the &erpent 
was formerly held in gfaat veneration. Thus the 
Mohicans paid the highest respect to the rattlesnake, 
which they called their grandfather, end therefore 
would on no aeoosnt destroy it. They believed the 
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reptile to be appointed their guardian, and that he 
was set to giro them notice of impending danger by 
his rattle. The serpent is with the Chinese a sym- 
bolic monster, dwelling in spring above the clouds to 
give rain, and in autumn under the waters. 

The ideas involved in the representation of the 
serpent -symbol appear to have been substantially 
the same in the four quarters of the world. At 
one time it was regarded as a type of primitive 
, matter, and at another it was the image of sujmriof 
knowledge and sagacity. 11 The periodic casting of 
*ts skin " says Mr. Hardwick, 44 suggested the adop- 
tion of this reptile rfs an emblem of returning life, 
of spring- tide, of fertility, of rejuvenescence; and, 
regarded in the same peculiar afreet, the 4 great 
century * of the Aztec tribes was represented as en- 
circled by a serpent grasping its own tail : while 
other facts appear to indicate no less distinctly that 
in both the Old World and the New the serpent was 
employed to symbolise the highest forms of being, as 
the sun-god, the great mother of the human family, 
and even the First Principle of all things." Many 
primitive nations also looked upon the serpent ap 
the personification of the Evil Principle. 

In the Egyptian language a serpent is called oub } 
and Moses, who was born in Egypt, says, Lev. xx. 
27, 44 A mail also, or woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death: 
they shall stone them with stones ; their blood shall 
tie upou them. 1 ' Here our translators have rendered 
the word ovh by 44 familiar spirit," but in all proba- 
bility it implies a serpent. In Lev. xx. 9, mention 
is made of 44 such as have familiar spirits," which in 
the Hebrew is oboth, female serpents. In the time 
of the kings Of Israel, the worship of the serpent, 
which then prevailed in the nations of the East, 
found its way into the kingdom of Hezekiah in 
one of its grossest forms, for we are told, 2 Kings 
xviii. 4, 44 He removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had jnade : for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn in- 
cense to it; and he called it Nehushtan” Thus, 
eight hundred years after the days of Moses, a he 
m I or serpent of the ancient Egyptians was still 
worshipped iu Palestine. Among the idolatrous 
nations who descended from Ham this species of 
idolatry was universally practised. Nay, it has 
sometimes been alleged to have been the most pre- 
valent kind of worship in the antediluvian world, 
t SERPENTINIANS. See Ophites. 

I8EBTA. See Garlamw. 

given in the sixteenth 
cettfuty to the fedWefti of Michael Servetus, who is 
to tom taqght a spe&tosof So- 
ahflanfimbefote the time of pithcr Faustuft or Leshas 
Sodmns.^ Me rejected the doctrine of fhtta divine 
pgap* In th^ lfodhead, denied the eternal genera- 
tion Of S* :fc,"and admitted no etetthy in the 
Baint except ll the purpose of God. Mosfcchn, 


who wrote a detailed Kfe of Servetus, represents 
him as maintaining that w the Deity, before the 
creation of the world, had produced within him* 
self two personal representations, or manners of ex* 
istence, which were to be the medium of intercourse 
between him and mortals, and by whom consequently 
he was to reveal his will and display his mercy ami 
beneficence to the children of men. That these two 
representatives wore the Word and the Holy "Ghost: 
that the former was united to the man Christ, who 
was bom of the Vhgin Mary, by an omnipotent act 
of the Divine will ; and that, on this account, Christ 
might be properly called God : that the Holy Spirit 
directed the course, and animated the whole system 
of nature; and more especially produced in the 
minds of men wise counsels, virtuous propensities, 
and divine feelings ; and finally, that these two re- 
presentations were, after the destruction of this 
globe, to be absorbed into the substance of the Deity, 
whence they had been formed." He is further 
charged with calling in question the truth of some 
parts of the Old Testament; with using the meet 
violent and intemperate language; with ridiculing 
the doctrine of the Trinity by the most ludicrous 
comparisons; and, in short., with Spinosism, con* 
founding the Creator with his creatures. 

Besides holding these heretical opinions, Servetus 
opposed infant baptism, and denied original sin. The 
principal leaders of the Reformation denounced bis 
doctrines as grossly heretical. His first work, which 
treated of what he termed the errors on the subject 
of the Trinity, was printed at Hagenau in IfrBl ; and 
so universally was it condemned that, in a work 
which he published the following year, he professed 
to recant the errors of his former book, while inf 
substance he brouglrt forward the same opinions, 
with greater power both of logic and satire. Hie 
great theological work, entitled 4 Restoration of 
Christianity,’ cost him many years' study; and when 
completed in 1633, it whs given forth with merely 
the initials of his name on the last page. The 
authorship of the work was easily traced, and both 
Servetus and his book were regarded with universal 
abhorrence. A process before the Inquisition was 
commenced against him, and, foreseeing the result, 
he sought safety in flight. For a time he lay con- 
cealed in Geneva, but having been discovered, he 
was tried before the civil authorities, not only on 
the ground of holding and teaching heretical and 
blasphemous opinions, but having been guilty of se- 
dition and treason. On the latter chearge he waa 
condemned to be burnt alive, and On the 27th Octo- 
ber, 1563, the sentence was put in execution. Cal- 
vin has been accused by humerous writers, partiew* 
larly dT the Romish church, of having taken an 
active part in procuring the condemnation of this 
orchdimtic, but in the article Caiv» we hove al- 
ready shown how completely the recent dtaoveqr dt 
important documents Isas vindicated the character of 
the eminent French reformer, by sh e win g that he 
4a ♦ 
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neither had, nor could have, any influence over the 
oivil court in which the trial of Servetus took place. 

SERVITES, a Romish fraternity, founded in Tus- 
cany, A. d« 1233, by seven Florentine merchants. 
Tho name was derived from the peculiar attachment 
of the order to the Virgin Mary. The rule which 
the Semites followed was that of St. Augustin, but 
| the order was consecrated to tho memory of the holy 
widowhood of the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore 
a black dress and had other peculiarities. In course 
of time it increased to such an extent that it became 
divided into twenty -seven provinces, and was in- 
vested by the popes with various privileges. The 
monks of this fraternity formerly were in the habit 
of oating no animal food, and observing several other 
austerities which, however, they afterwards renounced. 
The chief monastery of the Semites is that of the An- 
nunciado at Florence, so called from a picture of the 
annunciation of the blessed Virgin which is in their 
possession. There are Also nuns of this order who 
have several nunneries in Germany, Italy, and Flan- 
ders. 

SESSION (Kirk-), an ecclesiastical court in 
Presbyterian churches, composed of the minister or 
ministers of the congregation and of Jay-elders. It 
is legally convened when summoned by the minister 
from the pulpit or by personal citation to the mem- 
bers. There arc no fixed times for its meetings. 
The mini»ter is officially moderator of the kirk-ses- 
sion, and every meeting is const ituted And also con- 
cluded by prayer, both winch actB must be entered 
in the minutes, otherwise the meeting is not consid- 
ered to have been regularly held. In the absence of 
tho moderator any other minister may preside in his 
name, and with his permission. The moderator has 
only a casting vote. In every kirk-session there 
must be at least two elders, as it requires a minister 
and two elders to form a quorum of the session. 

When a congregation is entirely without elders, 
the minister applies to the presbytery of the bounds 
to appoint a kirk-session; or the presbytery being 
ucertained of the fact, proceeds of itself to do so. 
It belongs to the kirk-session to superintend and 
promote the religious concerns of the congregation 
in regard to both discipline and worship ; to appoint 
special days for Divine worship ; to settle the time 
for dispensing the ordinances of religion; to judge of 
the qualifications of those who desire to partake of 
them ; to grant certificates of membership to com- 
municants who may be about to leave the congrega- 
tion; to take cognisance of auch as have been guilty 
of scandalous offences, and to cause them to undergo 
the discipline of the church. 

SETH I A NS, a Gnostic sect of the second can* 
tury, who derived their name from an opinion which 
they held that Seth would finally reappear in the 
person of the Messiah. They regarded Cain as a 
representative of the Hylic, Abel of the Psychical, 
end Seth of the Pneumatic principle. Irentsus classee 
this sect with the Ophites (which see). Epiph* 


nius informs us that the Sethians boasted that they 
were the descendants of Seth, son of Adam, whom 
they mightily extolled, saying that he was an exam- 
ple of righteousness and every virtue. They alleged 
that the world was made by angels and not by the 
Supreme Being. Neander maintains that it was a 
fundamental idea of their system, that “ the Sophia 
found means to preserve through every age, in the 
midst of the Demiuige f s world, a race bearing within 
them the spiritual seed which was related to her 
own nature.” Irenaeus says that they believed that 1 
the Christ descended upon Jesus at his baptism, fluid 
that when he was led away to be crucified the Christ 
departed from him. 

SEVERIANS, a party of the Monophybites 
(which see). 

SEXAGESIMA, the Sunday which, in round 
numbers, is sixty days before Easter. 

SEXT, a name given to the Noon-day Service 
( which see) of the early Christian church, because it 
was hold at the sixth hour, or at twelve o'clock. 

SEXTON, a corruption from Sacristan (which 
see). This officer was anciently the attendant and 
waiter on the clergy. The sexton, in the present 
day, is required to keep the pews of the church 
clean, and attend to the outward accommodation of 
the congregation during Divine service; to dig 
graves and attend to the decent burial of the dead , 
to provide water for the dispensation of Baptism and 
bread and wine for the Lord's Supper. In England, 
the sexton is appointed by the minister of the par- 
ish, but is under the direction of the churchwardens. 

SHADDAI, a name applied to the Supreme Be- 
ing in various passages of the Sacred Scriptures. It 
signifies All-Sufficient or Almighty % and perhaps 
both. Our translators have uniformly rendered the 
' name Almighty . It is never applied to angels or 
men or false gods in any manner. 

SHAKERS, an American sect which is also 
known by the name of the United Society o/BeUeo- 
ers or Millennial Church . They arose as a distinct 
body in the course of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, but they are accustomed to trace their prin- 
ciples back to the Cahisards (which see), or French 
prophets, who, again were preceded by a Bchool of 
professedly inspired prophets at Dauphiny in 1668. 
Three of their number passed over to England about 
1706, and propagated the prophetic spirit so rapidly, 
that in the course of the year there were two hun- 
dred or three hundred of these prophets in and about 
London, of both sexes and of all ages. The great 
suty*oct of their prediction was the near approach of 
the kingdom of God, the happy tones of tho Church, 
mid the Millennial state. About the year 1747, a so- 
ciety was (formed without any established creed or 
particular mode of worship, protesting to yield them* 
selves up to be led^ancT governed from time to time 
as the Spirit of God might dictate. Some yearn 
after the formation of this society, ft was joined fcy 
Ann Lee, a person who rose to some importance in 
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connection with it. In the year 1770, this woman by one of themselves: — 44 They believe that ihe firm 
waa favoured with what she considered a revelation light of salvation was given or made known to the 
from heaven, testifying against the carnal nature of patriarchs by promise; and that they believed in 
the flesh at the root of human depravity, and the the promise of Christ, and were obedient to tho 
foundation of the foil of man. Thenceforth Ann was command of God made known unto them as the 
reeeived and acknowledged by all the faithful mem- people of God ; and were accepted by him as riglit- 
bers of the society as their spiritual mother in Christ, eous, or perfect in their generation, according to the 
aud was uniformly addressed throughout the commu- measure of light and truth manifested wttto them ; 
nity by the title of Mother Ann. which were as wAters to the ankles; signified by 

A few years after tills extraordinary revelation, Ezekiel's vision of the holy waters, cliap. xlvii. 
» Mother Ann, in obedience to an alleged command And although they could not receive regeneration, or 
from heaven, set out, accompanied by a number of the fulness of salvation, from tlie fleshy or fallen 
her followers, to America. They sailed, accordingly, nature in this life ; because the fulness of time was 
from Liverpool, and reached New York in 1774. not yet come, that they should receive the baptism 
Their first settlement was in the town of Watervliet, of the Holy Ghost and fire, for the destruction Of 
seven miles from Albany, where they remained in the body of sin, and purification of the soul. But 
retirement till the spring of 1780. At this time the Abraham being called and chosen of God, as tho 
society consisted only of ten or twelve persons, all father of the faithful, was received into covenant 
of whom came from England, but it now gradually relation with God by promiso ; that in him, and his 
increased in numbers until 1787, when the church seed, all the families of the earth should be blessed, 
was established at New Lebanon which still remains, And tile earthly blessings, which were promised to 
as a common centre of union for all who belong to Abraham, were a shadow of gospel or spiritual 
i the society in various parts of the country. During blessings to come. And circumcision, or outward 
a period of five years, from 1787 to 1792, regular cutting of the foreskin of the flesh, did not cleanse 
societies were formed on the same principles of order the man from sin, but was a sign of the spiritual 
and church government in various parts of the East- baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire. Which is by 
era States, but the greatest and most remarkable the power of God manifested in divers operation* 
increase was in the Western States, chiefly arising and gifts of the Spirit, as in the days of the apostles, 
from a most extraordinary revival of religion which which does indeed destroy the body of sin or fleshy 
took place in the beginning of the present century, nature, and purify the man from all sin, both soul 
and is usually called tlie Kentucky revival. and body. So that Abraham, though in the full 

Mother Ann died in 1784, and was succeeded in faith of the promise, yet as he did not receive the 
the leadership of the society by James Whittaker, substance of the thing promised, his hope of eternal 
who was kuown by the title of Father James ; and salvation was in Christ by the gospel, to be attained 
at his death in 1787, the administration of the soci- in the resurrection from the dead, 
ety devolved upon Father Joseph Meachan, under 44 The second light of dispensation was the law 
whom the people were gathered into associations or that waa given of God to Israel, by the hand of 
communities, having over them ministers who were Moses ; which was a farther manifestation of that 
in some cases male and in others female. salvation, which was promised through Christ by 

Since the decease of Father Joseph in 17?6* the the gospel, both in the order and ordinances which 
administration, according to his directions, lias been were instituted and given to Israel, as the church and 
vested in a ministry which generally consftts of four people of God, according to that dispensation which 
persona, two of each sex. Their peculiar mode of was as waters to the knees — Ezek. xlvii. 4, by which 
worship the Shakers trace to repeated operations of they were distinguished from all the families of the 
supernatural power and divine light. Hence "the earth. 

manifestations of the Spirit being various, their ex- 4( The third light of dispensation was the gospel of 
erciaee in their regular meetings are also various, Christ's first appearance in the flesh, which was as 
sometimes consisting of a dance, and sometimes of a waters to the loins— Ezck. xlvii. 4, and that salvation 
march round the room, in harmony with hymns sung which took place in consequence of his life, death, 
on the occasion. Shouting and dapping of hands resurrection, and ascension to the right hand of the 
also frequently occur. Extraordinary spiritual gifts, Father, being accepted in his obedience, as tho first 
such as were possessed by the Apostles and primi- horn among many brethren— Rom. wist. 29, he received 
tive Christians, they believe to have been renewed in power and authority to administer the power of the 
their society, and even increased. The gift of tongues resurrection and eternal judgment to all the children 
hat bean often and extensively witnessed. .The gift of of mot But as the nature of that dispensation was 
melodious and heavenly songs has been ve^r com- only as water to the loins, Ezek. xlvii. 4, the mystery 
toon. The gift of prophecy ha/ been eqjoged in a of God was not finished, but there was another day 
most wonderful degree, such indeed as has never prophesied of, called the second appearance of Christ, 
bsfore hosn known upon the earth. or final and last display of God’s grace to a lost 

The twites of this peculiar sect are thus described world, in which the mystery of God should be finished 
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Rev. x, 7 as lie line spoken by his prophets, since the 
world began, Luke i. 70; which day could not come, 
except there was a falling away from that faith and 
power that the Church then stood in. 

“The fourth light of dispensation is the second 
appearance of Christ, or final and last display of 
God's grace to a lost world ; in which the mystery 
of God will be finished, and a decisive work accom- 
plished, to the final salvation or damnation of all the 
children of men ; which according to the prophecies, 
rightly calculated and truly understood, began in the 
yiupr of our Saviour, 1747, (see Daniel and the Reve- 
lations) in the manper following: To a number, in the 
manifestation of great light, and mighty trembling, 
by the invisible power of God, and visions, revela 
jtjptyfl, miracles, and prophecies; which has progress 
sively increased with administrations of all those 
spiritual gifts administered to the apostleB at the 
day of Pentecost ; which is the Comforter that has 
led us into all truth; and wluch was promised to 
abide with the true church of Christ unto the end of 
the world. And by which we find baptism into 
Christ' $ death, Rom- vi. 4, death to all sin : become 
olive to God, by the power of Christ's resurrection, 
which worketh in ub mightily, by which a dispensa- 
tion of tho gospel is committed unto us, and woe be 
unto us if yre preach not the gospel of Christ ; for in 
Sending so great a salvation and deliverance from 
the low of shi and death, in believing And obeying 
this gospel, which is the gospel of Christ, in confess- 
ing and forsaking all sin, and denying ourselves, 
apd bearing the cross of Christ against the world, 
flesh, apd devil, we have found forgiveness of all our 
sins, and are made partakers of the grace of God, 
wherein we now stand. While all others, in believ- 
ing and obeying, lievo acceptance with God, and find 
salvation from their sips as well as we, God being no 
respecter of persons, but willing that all men should 
come to the kuoyriedge of the truth and be saved." 

The Shakers consist of three classes or degrees of 
order. (J.) Those who unite with the society in re- 
ligious faith and principle, but do not enter into tem- 
poral connection with it. Believers of this doss are 
not controlled by the society as to their property, 
children, or families. (2.) Those who join one of 
the families into which the community is divided, 
stipulating to devote their services freely, and with- 
out pecuniary compensation, to promote the common 
interest of the family to which they belong. (3.) 
Those who enter into a contract and covenant to dedi- 
cate and devote themselves and their services, with 
all they possess, to the service of jGod and the sup- 
port of the institution for ever, stipulating never to 
bring debt nor damage, claim nor demand, against 
the Society, nor against any member therof, hr any 
property or service whioh they have thus devoted 
to the uses and purposes of the institution. 

There are at present about fifteen communities of 
Shakers in different parts of the United States, in* 
eluding 7,000 or 8,000 members. They teach that 


all external ordinances, particularly baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, ceased in the apostolic age; 
and none since that time have been authoriaed to 
preach until they themselves were sent to gather in 
the elect They discard marriage, and inculcate 
that they that have wives be aa though they had 
none, and that thus the purity of heaven may be 
attained upon the earth. 

SHAMANISM, the superstition which prevails in 
Upper Asia, particularly among the Ugrian races of 
Siberia and the hill-tribes on the south-western fron- 
tier of China. It was the old religion of the whole 
Tartar race before Budhism and Molutmmedanism were 
disseminated among them. The adherents of this re- 
ligion acknowledge the existence of a Supreme God; 
but they do not offer him any worship. They wor- 
ship neither gods nor heroes, but demons, which are 
supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and 
are worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. 
The officiating magician or priest excites himself to 
fienay, and then pretends or supposes himself to be 
possessed by the demon to which worship is being 
offered; and after the rites are over, he communi- 
cates to those who consult him the information ho 
has received. The Shamanists have no regular 
priesthood. In general the father of the family is 
the priest and magician; but the office may be 
undertaken by any one who pleases, and at any 
time laid aside. The arts of sorcery are practised 
by the priests aud also the worship of deformed 
stone images. 

SHAMANS, the priests, wizards, or cojurors of 
Shamanism. By means of enchantments they pre- 
tend to cure diseases, to avert misfortunes, and to 
predict future events. They are groat observers 
and interpreters of dreams. They pretend also to 
practise Chkjromancjt (which see). By such arts 
they acquire a great ascendency over the people. 

SHAMMATUA, the highest degree of excom- 
munication among the ancient Jews, pronounced 
after all human means had been tried in vain to 
bring a sinner to repentance. It consigned him, as 
an obstinate apd impenitent transgressor, totally and 
finally to the Divine judgment. Several writers 
have supposed that it was adopted into the Christian 
church under tiie name of Anathema (which see). 
The Shammatha was accompanied with corpora* 
punishment, and sometimes with banishment and 
death. The Jews allege that this excommunicato* 
was used by Earn and Nehemiah against the Samari- 
tans in this manner: “They assembled the whole 
congregation in the temple of the Lord, and they 
brought those hundred priests, three hundred trum- 
pets, and three hundred books of tho law; and as 
many boys.; and they sounded their trumpets, and 
the Levites ringing, oursed tho Samaritans by ah tho 
sorts of f excommunication ha tho mystery of rim 
name Jehovah, and in tho decalogue, and wtrii the 
corse of the superior home of judgment, and Kfce* 
wise with the eutoo of the inferior house of judgment 
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that do Israelite should eat the bread of a Samaritan, emto, to quicken : yet neither to have life inherent 
(hence they aay, he who eats a Samaritan's bread is in itself. They both are made the objects of solemn 
as he who eats swine's flesh) and let no Samaritan prayers and sacrifices. Both may also be described 
be a proselyte in Israel; and that they should ltave as Spiritual ;* yet only in so far as spirits of which 
no part in the resurrection of the dead. 11 The Sham* they are hi some sort the aggregate expression are 
mafta seems to have been somewhat similar to the diffused in every form of animated nature* 1 Heaven' 
Marcmatha of the apostles. is iu particular (these writers atgue) a personification 

BHANG TE, adeity of the Chinese, often spoken of the evor-presont Law, and Older, and Intelligence, 
of in terms whioli seem to point him out as, in their which seem to breathe amid the wonderfhl activities 
view, the 8upreme Being, the only true God. This of physical creation, in the measured circuit of the 
1 is a much disputed point however. Mr. S. C. Ma~ seasons, in the alternation of light and darkness, in 
Ian, in his work entitled * Who is God in China?' the ebb and flow of tides, in the harmonious and 
argues, with great ability and learning, in favour of majestic revolutions of the planetary bodies. * Hea- 
Shang-te as identical with the God of the Chris- veil/ in other words, so far from being personal, or 
turns; while, on the other hand, it is maintained spiritual, or self-conscious, is a blind necessity iu- 
by several writers, among whom the liev. Mr. hereut in all forms of life, a Law and not a Legisla- 
M‘Letchie is entitled to a high place, that Shangdc tor, a Power without volition, and a Guide without 
is properly not a personal Being distinct from mat- intelligence. Nay, many of these writers lutve gone 
ter, but a soul of the world. The word, in {jut, w 110 far as to contend that Shung-te himself, of whom 
often used in the Chinese classical writers to denote the highest and most god-like qualities are predica- 
te power manifested in the various operations of ble, is really no more than a great 4 Aidma muudi/ 
nature. It is xiever applied to a Self-Existent, Al- energising everywhere in all the processes of nature, 
mighty Being, the Creator of the universe. In the and binding all the parts together in one mighty or- 
Skoo-king, one of the sacred book* of the Chinese, ganism, exactly as the soul of man pervades and 
there are no fewer than thirty- eight allusions to animates the body: and in accordance with this 
some great Power or Being called Shang-te. “ The notion they remind us how the Le-ho had decided, 
name itself," as we learn from Mr. Hardwick, “ im that 4 if we speak of all the /thin (or spirits) eollec- 
ports august or sovereign ruler. As there depicted tively, we call them Shnngdc' " 
he possesses a high measure of intelligence, and ex- BHASTKAS (Tub Gkkat), the sacred books of 
onuses some degree of moral government : he pun- the Hindus. They are all of them written in the 
ishes the evil, he rewards the good. To him espo- Sanscrit language, and believed to be of Divine 
daily Is offered the sacrifice Lode; while other cere- inspiration. They are usually reduced to four class- 
monies are performed in honour of 4 the six Tsong, es, which agAin are subdivided into eigltteen heads, 
the mountains, the rivers, and the spirits generally. 1 The first class consists of the four Vedas, which are 
These beings of inferior rank appear to constitute accounted the most ancient and the most sacred com- 
tlie court, or retinue, of the celestial ruler ; and else- positions. The second class consists .of the four 
where he is attended by 4 five heavenly chiefs, mem- Ujhi- Vedas or sub-scriptures ; and the third, of the 
tiers also of his council, who are set over the presi- six Ved-angas or bodies of learning. The fourth 
dents of heaven, of the earth, and of die sea. These, class consists of the four Up-angas or appended 
in turn, range in the world of shin (or spirits of the bodies of learning. The first of these embraces the 
air), of kwei (souls of the deceased), and he (spirits eighteen Parana* or sacred poems. Besides the iV 
iff, or from below, die earth).' It is agafti expressly ranas, the first Up-anga comprises the liatnayun and 
stated in the Shoo-lemg, and perhaps with reference Mahahharal. The second and third Uj^angas con- 
aiso to die nature of Shang-te: 4 Heaven is supremely sist of the principal works on Logic and Mctaphy- 
inteUigent: the perfect man imitates lum (or it): sics. The fourth and last Up anga consists of the 
the ministers obey him (or it) with respect: the peo- Body of Law in eighteen books, compiled by Maim, 
pie follow the orders of the government/ And, the son of Brnluna, and other sacred personages, 
finally, it ie enjoined by freBh authorities that, on SHEAHS. Bee Sghiitrs. 

these sacred grounds, the 4 people shall not hesitate BHEB AT, the fifth month of rite civil and, the 

to contribute with all their power to die worship of eleventh of the ecclesiastical year of the Hebrews, 
the sovereign Lord of Heaven, Shangde, to that of They began in this month to number the years of 
celebrated mountains, great riven, and of the shm of the trees they planted, the fruits of which were so* 
tits four quarters/ counted impure till die fourth year. 

«0» the other bend, a second class of writers BRECHIN AH, a name given by the ancient Jews 

have contended^ that in the vary oldest products of to due manifestation of the Divine Presence, visibly 

the Chinese mind, no proper ^personality has ever displayed above the Mercy-seat in the appearance of 
been ascribed to this supreme end aU^mbracing a cloud. To this diere is a reference in Lev. svL 
ftarife Heaven is called the Esther of the Unir 2,— “And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak onto 
?«ta% bn* only hi the same way as Earth is called Aaron thy brother, that become not atall tiroes in tc 
the Mother. Both of them are said to five, to gen- the boly place within &e v*8 before the raerey*seat 
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which i» upon the ark, tluit he die not : for I will temple; arid by its means was enabled to perform 
appear in tlie cloud upon the mercy-seat/ 1 Out of many wonderful works. It is sow lost; and hence 
this cloud the voice of God was uttered with deep the Rabbis declare that the pTayers of Israel are of 
solemnity, so as to be heard through the veil in the so little avail ; but if any oue were able rightly and 
holy place. This was the appointed mode of holding devoutly to pronounce it, he would by this means 
direct intercourse with the Holy One of Israel, have power to create a world. It is alleged, indeed, 
“There I will meet with thee, 11 says Jehovah, “and I that two letters of the word inscribed by a cabbalist 
will commune with thee from above the mercy-seat. 11 on a tablet, and thrown into the sea, raised the storm 
From the situation of the Shechinah , God is spoken which, in A. D. 1542, destroyed the fleet of Charles 
of as “dwelling between the cherubim.” The rab- Fifth. Write this word, say the Rabbis, on the per- 
hitiK allege that the Sfieohinah first resided in the son of a prince, and you are sure of his abiding favour. 
Tabernacle in the wilderness, whence it passed into The rationale of its virtue is thus described by Mr. 
the sanctuary of Solomon's temple, where it con- Alfred Vaughan in his 1 Hours with the Mystics. 1 
tinuod till the destruction of Jerusalem and the tern- “ The Divine Being was supposed to have com- 
ple, when it finally disappeared and was no more menoed the work of creation by concentrating on 
seen. certain points the primal universal Light. Within 

SHEIKII, literally an old man, aud often applied the region of these was the appointed place of our 
in Turkey to men of learning. It is also the title of world. Out of the remaining luminous points, or 
the heads of the Mohammedan sects, and the name foci, he constructed certain letters— a heavenly ab 
given to the preachers in their mosques. phabet. These characters lie again combined info 

SHEIKH-EL-ISLAM, one of the titles of the certain creative words, whose secret potency pro- 
grand Mufti of Constantinople, who is the president duced the forms of the material world. The word 
of the Ulema or College of the Professors of the Shemhamphorash contains the sum of these celestial 
Mohammedan Law. letters, with all their inherent virtue, in its mightiest 

S11E-K1A, a name given to Budha (which see) combination. 11 
among the Chinese. He is also called Fo. SHEMONEH ESREH, the eighteen prayers used 

SHE-K1NG, one of the sacred books of the Chi- by the modern Jews, and held by them in the high* 
nose. It contains three hundred and eleven odes eat estimation. These prayers are alleged to have 
and other lyrics chiefly of a moral tone and charAC- been composed and instituted by Earn and the men 
ter. This book of odes contains several pieces which of the great synagogue. Another prayer has been 
are probably so old as twelve centuries before Christ, added, which is directed against heretics and apos- 
It is believed to be a selection from a larger number tates, thus rendering the number nineteen, though 
which were extant in the time of Confucius, and by the name of Shemoneh Eereh is still retained. The 
him collected and published. additional prayer is inserted as the twelfth, and is 

SHEMA, three portions of Scripture which form usually ascribed to Rabbi Gamaliel, or, according to 
a part of the daily service of the modem Jews, others, to Rabbi Samuel. The whole of the Shema- 
The passages referred to are Dent. vi. 4—9, Deut. neh Eerth must be repeated three times every day 
xi. 13 — 21, Numb. xv. 37—41 ; and as the first of by all Israelites that are of age without exception, 
these portions begins with the word Sliemc^ this whether in public At the synagogue, or at their own 
term is applied to all the portions taken together, houses, or wherever they may happen to be. In 
and tlie recital of them is called Kiriath-Shema this matter tliey consider themselves as conforming 
(which see), or the Reading of the Shema. To re- to the expressed resolution of David, Psalm lv. 17, 
cite these passages twice every day they maintain to “ Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
bo expressly enjoiuod in the words of the Law: And cry aloud; and he shall hear my voice;” and 
“ Thou shalt talk of them wheu thou liest down and imitating the example of Daniel, of whom it is said 
when thou riBest up, 11 — language which they inter- , that he “ kneeled upon bis knees three times a-day, 
pret as simply meaning night and morning. Women and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
and servants and little children, or those under did aforetime.” 
twelve years, are exempted by the Mishna from this SHEOL. See Hades. 
obligation. SHEW-BREAD, twelve loaves bf unleavened 

SHEMHAMPHORASH, a cabbalistic word bread which were kept continually upon a table 
among the Rabbinical Jews, who reckon it as of appropriated to the purpose in the Ancient Jewish 
such Importance, that Moses spent forty days on tabernacle. Tlie law of the ihew-bread is to be 
Mount Sinai in learning it from the angel SaxaeL found in Lev. xxiv. 6—9. The loaves were ar- 
It is not, however, the real word of power, but an ranged in two piles, one loaf upon another, and over 
expression or representation of it. The Rabbis dis- each pile there was sprinkled a email quantity 
pute whether the genuine word consisted of 12, or of pure fauikinoense* Tlie ehwb+ead was also 
42, or 72 letters. By their Qem&ria or cabbalistic called bread oflhepntmc^ because it was solemnly 
arithmetic they try to some extent to reconstruct it. presented before the. Lord, a type of that living 
They allege that Jesus of Naaareth stole it from the bread whioh Cometh down foots heaven, and St eves 
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In thepresenoe of God. The twelve loaves, answer- refused to patronise either Shim or hie worshippers 
Ing to the twelve tribes of Israel, were renewed but yielding at length to the overpowering influence 
every Sabbath-day, when the old were taken away of popular opinion, they consented to the introduo- 
and eaten by the priests alone in the courts of lion of the worship of Shiva, which speedily spread 
God's boose. In Solomon's temple there were ten from the hill-country to the plains, A beautiful 
tables, each of them having . twelve loaves. One poem on Shiva, under the name of the War God, 
Sabbath morning, when the priests were engaged in was the work of Kalidasa, who is supposed to have 
removing the old cakes of the ehme-hread and aiv lived n. c. 68. In this poem Shim is the supreme 
ranging the new, David, accompanied by a chosen deity, and Are one of his eight shapes. In the early 
band of his faithful followers, appeared at the gates centuries of the Christian era, a threefold Almighty 
4 1 of the Tabernacle, requesting from the priests a sup- Power came to be recognised in the religion of 
ply of food to satisfy their immediate wants, as they India; in some localities, and at certain epochs, 
were in danger of perishing from hunger. The case Shiva was considered to be this Power. Col, Sykes, 
was urgent, and called for immediate attention. No differing from other oriental scholars, alleges that 
other bread could be procured eicept the skew-bread, Sankhara AchArya established the exclusive wor* 
which the priests alone were permitted to eat. The ship of Shiva in the ninth century after Christ, 
law was strict; yet strict though it was, the cere- There is no doubt that from that period this deity 
monial law must yield to stem necessity. David has been worshipped under the symbol of the Lingo, 
did not hesitate to eat the slww-bread; and in doing intimating perhaps that his destructive powers have 
so, as our blessed Lord plainly teaches, Matt. xii. always reference to some future reproduction. Shiva 
3, 4, he committed no sin. is invested by popular imagination in India with the 

SHIE-TSIH, gods of the land and grain among most hideous and appalling attributes. He is de- 
the Chinese. There is an altar to these deities in Bcribed in the Parana* as 11 wandering about, sur- 
Pekin, which is square, and only ten feet high, being rounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 
divided into two stories of five feet each. Each side and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes oi 
of the square measures fifty-eight feet. The Em- a funeral pile, ornamented with human skulls and 
peror alone has the privilege of worshipping at this bones, sometimes laughing, sometimes crying.” The 
altar ; and it is not lawful to erect a similar one in votaries of Shiva, and more especially of hia consort 
any part of the empire for the use of any of his Durga or Devi, are in tho habit of subjecting tliem- 
subjects, however exalted in station. selves to excruciating tortures in honour of their di- 

SHIN, spirits of the air among the Chinese. Dr. vinity. These have been fully noticed in the article 
Milne says that the word Skin should very rarely if Durga-Pujah. The worship of Shiva continues 
ever be rendered god in translating from Chinese to be, as it has been from a remote period, the reli- 
books; but rather non, a spirit or an intelligence, gion of the Brahmans, who receive him as their 
In the Le-ke it is said that “ if we speak of all the tutelaiy deity, wear his insignia, and worship the 
- Shin collectively, we call them Shanq-tr m (which Unga either in temples or in houses or on the side 
see), but the very circumstance that the word S/tin of a sacred stream, providing in the last-mentioned 
is a collective notiti, and never used with a numerical case extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or 
affix, shows that it cannot be considered as denoting clay of the river's bed. Next to the annual festival ot 
the one supreme God. * Durga, one of the most popular in Eastern India is 

: SHING-MEN, a Chinese deity said to be the son that of the Chakak Pu.iah (which see), a festival 

Of Fb or Pohi, and to correspond with" the Hindu held in honour of Shiva in his character of Maha 
god Oanesa . Kala, or time, the great destroyer of all things. 

SHING-MOO, a goddess worshipped in China as BHIVA-NARAYANA18, a Hindu sect of Uni- 
the supposed moth.er of jFo, and ajyled the Queen tartans who profess the worship of one God, of whom 
of Heaven. Her image is generally placed in a j no attributes are predicated. They offer no worship 
niche behind the altar, sometimes liaving an infant and pay no regard whatever to any of the objects oi 
either in her arms or on her knqp, and her head en- Hindu or Mohammedan veneration. Proselytes are 
circled with a glory. admitted into the sect from Hindus and Mohamme- 

8H1VA, the third person in the Hindu triad. In dans alike, and the sect comprises even professed 
the Mahabbarata he is the god of the Himalaya Christians from the lower classes of the mixed popu- 
mountains. We first hear of 8hiva — worshipped lation. The mode of reception into the sect is very 
about b. c. 800 — some centuries after the first pro- simple. A few of the members assemble at the re- 
. mtdgation of Budliism. , Shiva-worship was celebrated quisition of a novice, place one of their text-books 
among the hill-tribesst first, as Mfgasttoneg informs In th# midst of them, on which betel and sweetmeats 
us, In tumnKuous festivals, the worshippers Pointing have been previously arranged. These are after a 
their bodies, wearing crovftte or flowers, end sound* little distributed among the party, a few passages 
fag Mils end cymbals. Hence the Greeks have are read from the book, and the ceremony of admis- 
supposed thatthis kind of worship must have been sion is at an mid. The cardinal virtues of die sect 
derived bmPice^em, The Brahmans for a time \ ate truth, temperance, and mercy; polygamy is pie* 
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bibbed among them, and they use no sectorial marks. | 
This sect derives its name from its founder, who 
was a Rajput of the Nirwana tribe who was bom 
near Ghssipore. He flourished in the reign of Mo- 
hammed Shah, and one of his works is dated A. D. 
1736. The head of the sect residoe at Balsande, in 
the Ghasipore district, where there is a college and 
establishment. The members are mostly Bqfputs, 
and many are Sipahis or Sepoys. 

SI100-K1NG, one of the Chinese sacred books. 
It is ohiefly of a historical character, commencing 
with the reign of the Yaou, one of the very earliest 
emperore, supposed to liavr ''sen contemporary with 
Noah, and stretches onward to the lifetime of Confu- 
cius. In the course of the work, which is reckoned 
of the highest authority, there are many valuable 
moral and political maxims. On account of the 
vast influence which the Shoo king has exercised 
over the public mind, the utmost efforts were put 
forth to suppress U during the reign of Cho-hwang- 
te, about a. o. 240. Gutslaff says that “it forms 
the great text-book upon which all Chinese literati 
have expatiated." As edited by Confucius, the 
8hoo-kiug throws much light upon the early religion 
of the Chinese, showing that the emperors sacrificed 
to spirits of the hills and rivers as well as to the 
host of heaven ; so that in the ancient history of 
this remarkable people, the Shamanism or Devil- war* 
ship which still lingers on the plains of Upper Asia 
appears to have been the prevailing form of religion. 

SHRINK, a place where an idol or a sacred relic 
is deposited. 

SHHIVE, to adihinistor confession, as is done by 
a Romish priest. 

SHROUD (Festival of the Mobt Holy), a 
v , sacred festival of the Roman Catholic church, held 
on the Friday after the sccoud Sunday in Lent, in 
honour of the shroud in which our Lord was buried. 
Relics bearing the name of the Shroud of our blessed 
Lord are found in various places in Italy, France, and 
Germany, all of which are alleged to work miracles. 
To tho altar of the most holy shroud at Desan^on, 
Gregory XIII. granted extraordinary privileges, with 
indulgences to *11 that visit the same on stated days; 
and Pope Julius II. was equally liberal in his giants 
to the chapel of the most holy shroud at Turin, w 
There is a hymn to the shroud in tlie Anglican 
Breviary, which celebrates it as bearing the impres- 
sion of the body of our Saviour. 

SHROV E-TUESDAY, the day before Aeh- Wed- 
nesday, which is observed by the Romish Church as 
the^day on which* confession is appointed to be 
made with a view to the communion. 

SIAMESE (Religion or The). See Boosts*. 

SIBYL, the name given to a prophetic M>man, 
such as often appeared in different ages and coun- 
tries of the ancient world* Sometimes they have 
been spoken of as font in number, but the more gen- 
eral calculation is that ten of them existed, the meet 
celebrated of whom was the Cumisau sibyl. This 


ancient female diviner is said to have given forth 
her oracles from a cave hollowed out of a rock. 
She is described by Virgil as having been consulted 
by iEnese before he descended to the infernal re* 
gions. She is said to have come from the East to 
Italy ; and Justin Martyr alleges that she was a 
Babylonian by birth, the daughter of Berosus the 
Chaldean historian. 

SIBYLLINE BOOKS. The origin of these fa- 
mous books of oracles Is* extraordinary. Iu the 
reign of Tarquinius Prisons, or, according to others, 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a certain woman, usually 
described as the Cunruean Sibyl, came to Borne 
bringing with her nine books of oracles, which she 
offered to the king, demanding in payment three 
hundred pieces of gold. The king refused to pur- 
chase them, whereupon she retired, and having 
burnt three of the books, offered the remaining six 
at the same price as before, This offer was also re- 
jected, and the Sibyl having burnt three more, ap- 
peared again in the presence of the king, demanding 
the same payment for the remaining three which she 
had sought for the nine at first. The strange con- 
duct of the woman excited the curiosity of the king, 
who, at the advice of the augurs, purchased t)m 
hooks, on which the Sibyl vanished, after giving 
strict cliarges that the books be committed to • 
place of safety, as containing valuable predictions iu 
reference to the future history of Rome. Tarquiu, 
accordingly, deposited the sacred books in a stone 
chest, which was carefully laid in a vault under the 
ground in the temple of .Jupiter Capitolinus. So 
important were these Sibylline books considered to 
be, tlmt the custody of them was committed to two 
officers belonging to the Roman nobility, who alone 
were allowed to consult them at the command of the * 
senate. After the dissolution of the kingly power 
in Rome, the Sibylline oracles came to be regarded 
with still higher veneration, during the common- 
wealth, when they were consulted va case of the 
occurrence of any public calamity, and tho answers 
reported were made to serve the purposes of the 
state. Niebuhr alleges that the answers given were 
not predictions of future events, bet merely dfree- 
tions as to the ipamnor in which the god* were to be 
propitiated, and their wrath averted. The two cus- 
todiers to whom the Sibylline books were given hi 
charge received tlip name of Duumviri; and being 
afterwards increased, first to ten, they were catted 
Decemviri, and then to fifteen, they ''were termed 
Qmndeamviri. These officers were chosen from 
patrician families, and held tlie office for life, enjoy- 
ing exemption from all civil and military burdens. 

The Sibylline books were kepi; with the greatest 
care till t the* civil ware of Sylfe and Mariut, when 
they were destroyed pt the bund tag of the Capito), 
ft. C. 82. eSeven yeses lifter, when the Capitol was 
rebuilt, ambassador* warn Cent to varione parts of 
Greece, Italy, 8m0y, and to collect oradei and 

prophecies of the Sibyls, when a krge number hit 
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teg been obtained, they wet* deposited In the Capi- 
ta* to supply the place of those which had been coo* 
turned with fire. Pagan "Rome always attached the 
greatest importance to these Sibylline oracles, but in 
a. ft. 399, they were finally destroyed by the em- 
peror Honor) os. 

SIBYLLJ8TS, a term of reproach applied to the 
early Christians, because they were cltaiged with 
corrupting the Sibylline books* 

SICK (Communion on the). In the early Chris- 
tian Church tlie practice existed of carrying portions 
of the consecrated elements to the sick who were 
unable to attend at the public celebration of tlte 
Eucharist. Sometimes, indeed, they consecrated the 
elenputa in the private houses of the sick. Pauli- 
nil*, bishop of Hoi a, is said to have ordered au altar 
lobe erected for himself in his chamber, where he 
consecrated the Eucharist in his sickness not many 
hours before his death. Founded on this practice, 
the Romish Church introduced the abuse of private 
masses; and the Church of England conceives her- 
self justified in tHirecting the Eucharist to be conse- 
crated in private houses for the benefit of the sick, 
besides having in the Book of Common Prayer an 
office expressly prepared for the communion of the 
sick. 

SIDEROMANCY (Gr $i(leron } iron, and manUia, 
divination), a mode of divination anciently practised 
by placing straws on red-hot iron, and (hawing in- 
ferences es to the will of the gods from the manner 
of their burning. 

SIDESMEN. 8m Oho*chwabdews. 
SlQtLLAKIA. 8«. SUtowuua. 

SIKHS, originally a reformed Hindu wet, but 
now grown into n powerful nation. They aroe« in 
tb. fifteenth century, having derived their origin 
from Nuuk of Lahore, who waa born in A. d. 1469. 
This remarkable Hiudu reformer began at an early 
period to evince hie diseatiefaction with the hetero- 
geneous creeds of hia country. Ho plainly alleged 
that all waa error, that he had read the Kgran and 
the Pdramat, hot nowhere had ho found Qod. lie 
began forthwith to teach a system of ascetic doc- 
trine*, involving the utter inefficacy of all outward 
ritea. The Deity he held to be “the self-existent, 
the hwomprehenaiblo, (he everlasting.” “A pure 
body," ho said, « is the true Veda; the mind, tlte 
true enerifiefatl garment; wisdom, .the true poita; 
meditation on tied, (be proper vessel for worship; 
«nd die only true prayer, that fat which the worship* 
pan desire to be inoeefantly employed in repeating 
fte «me of Qod. Ha who observes these raise 
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Nanak died b 1589, his ftMte hkNhmtecmmsd 
during bis lifs to the tag* ftftwwof IQC^OOtk The 
founder of tbs sect was followed ftlitaWftee mots 

in his office of leader or patriarch, eudx 
mg to eflfect additional refome, Under one of tbtee, 
named Aijoou, jl ©. 1581, Amritair bmmm tim cen- 
tral seat of the sect; and Im had the additional motit 
of reducing the writings of bis predeoftMT* 19 ftrib 
and adding other compilations, styling that whole 
“The Book* 

At this period, the religion of the SM* begin to 
assume the appearance of a regular system, anti the 
people were organised into a regular community* 
Arjoon, accordingly, who died in A. ft. IfiOft, was 
regarded as the regenerator of the world. But i 
was under the Guru Goriud that the BOA* watt 
first formed into a sejurate state (see GOVIWD to* 
His); and under him and his successors the followers 
of Nanak commented that warlike struggle with the 
Mogul government which made them masters of the 
Punjab, and the most poweiful of the Hindu states. 
Captain Cunningham alleges that Govind held that 
11 God is one, and the world an illusion ; or he would 
adopt the more pantheistic notion, and regard tilt 
universe as composing the one being.* AtiOtlies 
chief afterwards arose, bearing also the name of Go* 
vind, who regarded himself as animated by the 
spirit of Nanak, and declared that he was come to 
reveal a perfect faith to man. Ilia followers allege 
that he was privileged to hold mysterious meetings 
with the goddess mother of mankind upon a moun- 
tain-top, and beheld visions there which influenced 
his future career. lie was called upon to sacrifice 
some object that was dear to him. At first he pro- 
posed to sacrifice h is own children, but twenty-five 
of Ins followers consented to suffer in their room. 
This Govind the Second, as lie may he termed, 
maintained several teligious principles of a peculiar 
kind. Thus he held that “ no material resemblance 
of God was to be made. The eye of faith alone 
could see lnm. AU were to be one in the • Khaki; 1 
that is, the holy domain or brotherhood. Caste was 
to be forgotten. Hinduism was to be abandoned, 
and aU other forms of superstition. The Bteh* 
man's thread was to be broken. His followers must 
surrender themselves wholly to faith, and to Govind 
as their guide. * Do thus,' he said, after announcing 
his tenets; * Do thus, and the world is yours. 1 Hie 
policy obviously was to attach to his faith and per* 
son the oppressed castes whom he emancipated by 
his laws; and while many of the Brahmans ttttfr 
mured and forsook him, the lower dUtee gathered hi 
etwwds around Govind deliverer. After a kind 
of Immmito, accompanied with rites eltia torn? 
caototiois, be received the ‘Babul* or hdttaien* 
gad declared, •# (t he had been theft 

< wherever five fifth* should be essembted* thereof 
aleo would be present’" 

The StUi were now tatit together, not city by 
the bond of attachment & t common ftnitrita but 
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by the worship of their religious books, and more 
especially by tlie martial element whioh has long 
formed a conspicuous feature both of their character 
and creed. “ Arms/' they believed, “Bhould dignify 
their person, they should be ever waging war ; and 
great would be his merit who fought in the van, who 
slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
ovorcomc.” By this means Govind Singh estab- 
lished his system on a warlike basis, Religious fer- 
vour was added to a passion for war, and he soon 
found himself possessed of a territory that was 
almost impregnable on the Sutlej and the Jum- 
na. After liis death, the warlike spirit with which 
his followers had been inspired seemed to gather 
strength, and, amid varying fortunes, the fairest por- 
tions of the Punjab bocame tributary to his succes- 
sors. Persecution from time to time greatly reduced 
the strength of tho tribe, but their religious fanati- 
cism, nourished by the sacred writings which succes- 
sive leaders had prepared, lent vigour to their war- 
like energies, so that they soon came to be regarded 
as among the bravest and the most indomitable of all 
the Eastern nations. In their faith And manners 
they aro distinct from all other Hindus, and are 
bound together by a community of sentiment wholly 
unknown among other tribes. Thus wo inay easily 
account for the noble and independent spirit which 
they displayed iu the late Indian mutiny, standing 
aloof from the rebels, and lending the most powerful 
and efficient aid to the British arms. 

It is the peculiarity of tho Sikh character that the 
oleinent'of religion eutcis into all their movements. 
“The observers of the ancient creeds,” Captain Cun- 
ningham says, “quietly pursue tho oven tenor of 
their way, self-satisfied and almost indifferent about 
others ; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, 
the seal of the double dispensation of Urumha and 
Mahomet: their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their 
faith is still an active And a living principle. They 
are persuaded that God himself is prosont with them; 
that he supports them in all their endeavours ; and 
that sooner or later lie. will confound their enemies, 
for his own glory. This feeling of the Sikh people 
deserves the attention of the English, both as a civi- 
lized nation and as a paramount, government. Those 
who have heard a follower of Guru Govind declaim 
on the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthu- 
siasm, and every muscle quivering with excitement, 
can understand that spirit which impelled tho naked 
Arab against the mail-clad troops of Borne and Per- 
sia, and which led our own chivalrous and believing 
forefathers thrgflgh Europe to battle for the Cross 
on tlie shores of Asia. The Sikhs do not form, a 
numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be esti- 
mated by tens of thousands, but by tlie lihity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. 
They will dare much, and they will endure much, 
for the mystic 1 Khalsa,’ or commonwealth ; they are 
not discouragod by defeat ; and they ardently look 
forward to the day when Indians and Arabs, and 


Persians and Turks, shall all acknowledge the double 
mission of Nanuk and Govind Singh." 

Tiiere are seven distinct communities of Sikhs el 
recognizing Nanok as their primitive instructor, and 
all professing to follow liis doctrines, but separated 
from each other by variations of practice or adhqr 
euce to a separate and peculiar teacher. Of these 
one of the principal is tlie sect of the Udosis, or 
Ascetics, established by Dharmachand, the grandson o 
Nanak, through whom the line of the sage was con- 
tinued, and his descendants, known by the name of 
Nanak Patras, are still found in the Punjab, where 
they are treated by tho Sikhs with special venera- 
tion. Tlie most important division of the Sikh com- 
munity, however, is the Govind Sinhxs (which see). 

SILENUS, one of the Satyrs (which see), a son 
of Hermes according to some, or of Pan according to 
othors. He was a constant attendant of Dionysus, 
and, like him, fond of wine. lie is represented aa 
having been an inspired prophet, and when drunk 
and asleep he was in the power ofa mortals. There 
was a temple in honour of Silcuus al Elis, in Greece. 

SlLICEItNIUM, a feaBt in honour of the dead 
among the ancient Romans, but the day of its cele- 
bration is unknown. It was sometimes held ou the 
day of the funeral, sometimes nine days after, and 
occasionally even later. Sec Funeral Rites. 

SI LV ANUS, an ancient Latin divinity who pre- 
sided over woods and forests, and also over fields and 
husbandmen. It was regarded as the special pro- 
vince of this god to mark out the boundaries ot 
fields. Hence, in connection with estates, the Ro- 
mans were accustomed to speak of three Sxlvani. 
This deity was also regarded as the protector oi 
docks. lie is often classed with Pan and Paunus, 
and his worship was confined to males. 

SIMOI3, the god of a river of that name which 
flowed from Mount Ida. He was the son of Oceantts 
and Tethys. 

SIMONIANS, a heretical sect which arose in the 
second century. “Simon Magus," says Ncander, 
“ was their Christ, or at least a form of manifesta- 
tion of the redeeming Christ, who had manifested 
himself also in Jesus whether it was that they ac- 
tnally derive^ their origiu from a party founded by 
the sorcerer of that name mentioned in the Acts, or 
whether, having sprung up at some later period, 
they chose, of 4heir own fancy, Simon Magus, a 
name so odious to the Christians, for their Coiy- 
phttus, and forged writings in bis name which made 
pretensions to a higher wisdom." 

SIMONIANS (St.), a politico-religious sect which 
arose in France in the eighteenth century. It was 
founded by Count St. Simon, who (Bed in 1825. 
The prevailing idea in which the scheme originated 
was the regenerate of society by elevating indus- 
try to the Ugliest position, giving it the name of a 
religion, a new Christianity. Society was considered 
as labouring under three great evils. "The first is, 
that state of isolation and of hostile competition 
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which existed m all departments of industry ; each 
producer being abandoned to atf the unfavourable 
chances of his own caprice and ignorance, is obliged 
to contend against all other producers, and to.estab- 
lish his prosperity on the ruin of his rivals. The 
second is, the unhappy diversity of opinion on the 
most important subjects among men of learning and 
science, and their indifference to the application of 
their discoveries for the advantages of the suffering 
classes. The third and most important is, the gen- 
eral state of selfishness, and the complete absence of 
all reciprocity and mutual dependence among the 
various classes of mankind.’ 1 

The grand remedy for the social disorders which 
prevailed was, according to St. Simon, his new 
Christian system, of which the following is a brief 
outline in the words of the sect: — “Christianity 
declared the slave and the patrician to be equal in 
the sight of God, it proclaimed peace and brother- 
hood among all mankind. But the equality it pro- 
claimed was spirpuat equality, the kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world, and the distribution of all 
worldly goods and worldly occupations was still left 
to the blind privilege of birth. The Christian reve- 
lation went no further, nor did it suit the Divine 
wisdom to declare more. But that the revelation of 
Christ was intended to be tinal, there is no more reason 
to believe, than there is to suppose that the revelation 
of Moses which preceded it, was so intended. Our 
religion is, that God shall not merely reign in an- 
other world, but in the present ; that it is his will 
that all mankind shall have, even upon earth, equal 
opportunity of discovery, and that all shall be re 
warded acccffding to their deserts; that temporal 
labours are as sacred as spiritual ones ; that no one 
hereafter shall owe wealth and consequence to the 
mere hazard of birth, hut that each slia.ll be classed 
according to his vocation, and be recompensed ac- 
cording to his works.” In reference to wurship, St. 
Simon Himself taught: — “The poets ought to second 
the efforts of the preachers ; they ought t# provide 
for public service, poetry adapted to recitation in 
churches, so as to render all the congregation 
preachers one to another. The musicians ought to 
enrich with their melodies the inspirations of the 
poet, and impress upon them a musical character, 
deeply penetrating the soul of the faithful. Painters 
and sculptors ought to fix iu the ttmples the atten- 
tion of Christians upon actions pre-eminently Chris- 
tian. Architects ought to construct their temples 
in such a manner that preachers, poets, and musi- 
cians, painters, and sculptors, can generate at their 
pleasure sentiments of fear, joy, and hope. Such 
evidently are the fundamental bases of worship, and 
the means which should be employed to* reader it 
useful in society .* 1 , « 

fit. Simon declared himself opposed to ifeth Ro- 
manism and Protestantism. The former he re- 
garded as a system of wickedness and imposture; 
riba latter as resting on a fundamental heresy, that 


of looking to the Bible as the only standard of 
sound doctrine. The nltimate object of his own 
doctrines was to bring about an improvement of the 
social condition. In reference to the nature of God, 
he taught the grossest Pantheism. “The St. Simo- 
nian definition of God is, God it all that ts,— that 
is, universal nature, so that we not only live, move, 
and have our being in him, but, as the Scriptures 
say, we arc hone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh : 
that this is the ultimata doctrine of Christianity is 
evident from the words of Christ, ‘that they may all 
bn one as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that 
tlioy also may he one in ua. 1 God ifl all in all, how* 
ever we give the name of God to the universal mind 
or power, the chief attribute of which is love or 
union, the social principle This activo power is the 
male ; nature, or passive matter, is the female ; but 
these two are one and inseparable.” 

The new worldly gospel was propagated after the 
death of its founder, by sermons, missions, and po- 
lemical treatises. “Simonism became,” to use the 
language of Dr. Dane, “on the one hand, a deification 
of the world, and on the other, a consecration of 
industry as a series of operations upon the divinity 
itself. Its general law was, tlrnt after the law of 
inheritance had been abolished, every individual 
should receive from the common stock in proportion 
to his capacity, ami every capacity according to its 
works. This principle was to be carried out under 
the direction of a hierarchy, whose arbitrary power 
was concealed under tirades about love and self-sac- 
rifice. Even noble minds were sometimes captivated 
by the unsparing manner in which the evils of the 
present state of society were laid bare, by the sub- 
stitution of merit for the accident of birth, and the 
reinvestiturc of the disinherited son of European 
society in the rights of a inari. Tho boldest lan- 
guage which this spirit of the age ventured to use, 
was that in which an exclusive attention to material 
interests was dignified with the name of religion. 
But when Enfant in , one of the leaders of this party, 
a stately and energetic but narrowminded man, in 
his character of the highest revelation of the Deify, 
bestowed his principal attentions upon women, and, 
as their Messiah, made women free by destroying 
the restraints of marriage, and aiming to attain priv- 
ileges like those of Mohammed, a schism was pro- 
duced (Nov. 1831), and Rodrigues proclaimed that 
Simonism had apostatized from St. Simon. Tim 
saloon of the Simonists was closed by order of the 
government, and they were themselves arraigned 
before the legal tribunals for propagating principles 
dangerous to morality Their condemnation (Aug. 
1832) vfp§ a convenient kind of martyrdom, and the 
supreme Father Enfantin still continued the object 
of a confiding veneration to all true believers,, But 
the public prominence which their hierarchy and 
morality bad attained, destroyed all public confidence, 
and their monastic seclusion, their costume, and theft 
phraseology became a maker of general ridicule * 
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For more than half a century did Robert Owen 
endeavour sedulously to propagate similar opin- 
ions to those of St. Simon in England, Scotland, and 
America. See Socialists. 

SIMON (St.) and JUDE (Sr.), Day of, a festi- 
val observed in the Church of England on the 2$th 
of October, in commemoration of the two apostles 
Simon and Jude. 

SIMONY, the crime in Ecclesiastical Law of 
buying or selling spiritual offices. The term is 
derived from the sin of Simon Magus, who wished 
to purchase from the apostles for money the power 
of conferring the gift of the Holy Ghost, Acts viii. 
19. In the ancient Christian Church Simony was 
commonly distinguished into three different kinds. 
(1.) Buying and selling spiritual gifts. (‘2.) Buying 
and selling spiritual preferments. (3.) Ambitious 
usurpation and sacrilegious intrusion into ecclesias- 
tical functions without, any legal election or ordina- 
tion. When men cither offered or received money 
for ordination to a spiritual otfice they were uniformly 
regarded as chargeable with Simony, and punished 
with the heaviest censures of tho Church. The 
apostolical canons inflict the double punishment of 
deposition and excorflmunicatiou upon any clergyman 
guilty of this offence, whether the ordained or the 
ordaiuer. Tho general council of Clmlccdon, and 
many other councils, have canons to the same effect. 
The civil code of Justinian also, to prevent Simony, 
enacted that both porsons ordained, and also their 
electors and ordainers, should all take oath that 
there was nothing given or received, or so much as 
contracted or promised, for any such election or 
ordination. The ancient church reduced to this 
sort of Simony tho exacting of any reward for ad- 
ministering baptism or the eucharist or confirmation, 
burying, or consecration of churches, or any similar 
spiritual oflices. By tho Canon Law, Simony is a 
vory grievous offence, and so much tho more odious 
because, as Sir Edward Coke observes, it is always ac- 
companied with perjury; for the presentee is sworn 
to ha vo committed no simony. Tho oath against 
Simony in the Church of England iB in these words: 

“ I, A. B., do swear that I have mado no Simoniacnl 
payment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself or by any other, to my knowledge or with 
my consent, to any person or persons whatsoever, 
for or concerning the procuring and obtaining of 
this ecclesiastical dignity, place, preferment, office, 

’ or living; nor will at any time hereafter perform or 
I satisfy any such Jtind of payment, contract or pro- 
mise, made by any other without my knowledge or 
consent. So help me God through Jesus Christ. 91 
In the Established Church of Scotland, also, a min- 
ister, previous to ordination, is asked whether he 
has used any undue means to procure this pre- 
sentation. If Simony could be proved against any 
minister, it would render the presentation invalid, 
and render the presentee liable to be deprived of his { 
license. 


SIN (Original). See Original Sin. 

SINGERS. See Choristers. 

SING H ALE3E (Religion of the). See Budu- 
ists. * 

SINGING CAKES, a name given formerly among 
Romanists to the consecrated wafers used !il private 
masses. 

SIN-OFFERINGS, ancient Jewish sacrifices 
which were wholly of an expiatory character, and 
presented for particular cases of transgression. The 
law of the sin-offering is fully detailed in Lev. iv. 
The victims used were different according to the 
character of the offerer. When atonement was to 
he mado for the high-priest or for the people gener- 
ally, a bullock was to be presented. If the offender 
was a magistrate, lie must offer a he-goat ; and if a 
common individual had sinned, the victim was ap- 
pointed to be a fihe-goat or a lamb. In cases of 
poverty, instead of a kid or a lamb the guilty person 
was allowed to offer a turtle-dove or two young 
pigeons, one of them being slain as a burnt-offering 
and tho other as a sin offering. When the offerer 
happened to he in extreme poverty, a portion of 
Hour unaccompanied with oil or incense was allowed 
as an offering for sin. The victim was slain pre- 
cisely as in tiic case of Burnt-Offerings (which 
see). The manner in which the parts were disposed 
of is thus explained by Dr. Kevins in his ‘Biblical 
Antiquities:' — “When it was offered for the high- 
priest or for the whole congregation, tho ministering 
priest was required to carry some of the blood into 
tho holy place, there to sprinkle it with his finger 
seven times solemnly, toward the veil of the holy of 
holies, and to stain with it the horns of the golden 
altar of incense ; after which he returned and poured 
out all the rest of it at the bottom of the other altar 
without. Then the fat of the animal only was con- 
sumed in the sacrificial fire, while all its other parts 
were home forth without the cAmp, to an appointed 
place, and there burned together. But when the 
sin-offering was presented by the ruler, or by one of 
tho common people, the ceremonies were not equally 
solemn. The blood then was not carried into the 
holy place ; it was enough to stain the horns of the 
brazen altar with it before pouring it out. The flesh, 
too, after tho fat was consumed, was not carried 
without the camp and burned, but was given to the 
priests to be eaten in the court of the sanctuary. 
The eating of it was a religious duty that might not 
be neglected." 

Sin-offerings were designed as an atonement for 
sins of ignorance and inadvertency against negative 
precepts of the Law, which, if they bad been done 
wilfully, vppuld have deserved cutting off. The Jews 
reckoifed 366 negative precepts according to the 
number , of days iir the year, yet they computed the 
number of sin-offerings only in reference to forty- 
three of them. 

SINS (Mortal). See Mortal Sins. 

SINS (Venial). See Venial Sins. 


SINT0I8TS — SITO. 


S1NTOJSTS, the follower* of the religion of t lie 
Camis (which see), the moat ancient form of religion 
observed among the Japanese. The chief object of 
their worship was Tensio-Dai-Dsin. a goddess who 
was the supposed progenitor of the Paiki (which 
see), and the mother of the Japanese, nation. The 
other objects of worship were numerous demi gods, 
consisting of deified saints and heroes, each presid- 
ing over a special paradise of his own, into which his 
own class of worshippers sought to obtain admission. 
Their temples are called Mias (which see). Their 
worship consists in prayers and prostrations. They 
practise “works of religious merit, which are,” says 
Mr. Hildreth, in his ‘Japan as it was and is,' “casting 
a contribution into the alms-chcst, and avoiding or 
expiating the impurities supposed to be the conse- 
quence of being touched by blood, of eating of the 
flesh of any quadruped except the deer, and to a less 
extent even that of any bird, of killing any animal, 
of coming in contact with a dead person, or even, 
among the move scrupulous, of seeing, hearing of, or 
speaking of, any such impurities. To tht-se, may be 
added, as works of religious merit, the celebration of 
festivals, of which there are two principal ones in 
each month, being the first and fifteenth day of it, 
besides five greater ones distributed through the 
year, and lasting some of them for several days, in 
which concerts, spectacles, and theatrical exhibi- 
tions, form a leading part. Wc must add the going 
on pilgrimages, to which, indeed, all the religious of 
,1 apan are grcAtly addicted. The pilgrimage esteemed 
by the adherents of Sinto as the most meritorious, 
and which all are bound to make once a-year, or, At 
least, once in their life, is that of Itge, or Tiro, the 
name of a central province on the sourh coast of 
Nipon, in which Tenaio-JXii-Dain was reported to 
have been bom and to have died, and which contains 
a Mia exceedingly venerated, and already mentioned 
as the model after which all the others arc built." 
See Japan (Religion of). 

SION1TE3, a sect which arose in Norway in the 
course of the last century, which is thus described 
by the Ahbd Gregoirc in his 4 Hisfoire des Sectcs 
Religieuscs.’ “The Sionites of Norway, haring 
united with them several Danes and Swedes, they 
took the name of Pilgrim* and Stranger*. Their 
principal residence in Norway was Rragvrnes, from 
which they were exiled, in 1743, Tor having troubled 
the national church. Some of them having obtained, 
in that year, permission from Christian VI. to settle 
in either Altona, Fredcricxtadt, or Fredericia; in vir- 
tue of this grant, the whole community, composed of 
forty-eight individuals, went to Aitona. They af- 
fected extraordinary sanctity, wore long beards, a 
linen girdle, and on their arms, embroidered in red, 
the word Sion, with some oiheitinyatic character. 

M One of their number, Geo. Kleinow, gave out 
tliAt he was inspired with the spirit of prophecy, and 
the rest believed him. Rut Jereu Bolle, who liad 
itadtad theology at Copenhagen, was their minister, 


and celebrated their marriages. Their design was 
to exhibit the reign of the King of Sion, of whom 
they pretended to be children ; and they assert- 
ed that their King would consider all they did 
as done to himself. They delivered out passports 
to their emissaries, who were charged to establish 
the universal kingdom of Christ. All the society 
repaired, at certain times, to a hill near Broatell, to 
unite iu religious worship ; and they went daily to a 
held, near that town, where they prostrated them* 
solves, and prayed with a loud voice. They rejected 
(it is said) the Lord's Supper, and the baptism of in- 
fants, and changed the names of those whom they 
re -baptised. Though they appeared virtuous peo- 
ple, their residence here was thought dangerous, be- 
cause they refused to submit to the laws, particularly 
with regard to marriage. This determined the king, 
in August of the same year, to issue an order for 
their removal quietly. Several chose to emigrate ; 
others gave up their beards, and their girdles, and 
Accommodated themselves to the customs of the 
country; insomuch, that, in 1747, three couple, who 
had been married by their own minister (of whom 
Kleinow, above-named, was one), were married Again 
in the Lutheran church ; and their example was fol- 
lowed by others, among whom was their own minis- 
ter. Thus these Sioiiites remained several years at 
Altona, living as a separate sect, without Attracting 
any particular attention.' 1 

SI QU1S. Before a person is admitted to holy 
orders in the Church of England, a notice bearing 
the name of Si Qui #, “If any one,” Ac., is published 
in the church of the parish where the candidate usu- 
ally resides, to the efTecf, that “ if any person knows 
any just cause or impediment for which ho ought 
not to be admitted into holy orders, he is now to de- 
clare the same, or to signify the same forthwith to 
the bishop.” In the case of a hislmp, the Si Qui* is 
affixed by an officer of the Arches, on the door ot 
Row Church, and he then also makes proclam alio- 
threc times for objectors to appear. 

SIR KNS, mythical beings among the ancient 
Greeks who were thought to have the power of en- 
chanting by their song any one who heard them. 
They are mentioned by Homer in his Odyssey. 
They arc said by some writer* to have been two, 
and by others three iu number. There was a temple 
dedicated to them near Surrentum. 

81STRIJM, a mystical instrument used by the 
ancient Egyptians in the worship of /sis. It was 
curved, with four brass or iron bars passing across it, 
am! a handle appended to it, by which it was held 
with the right hand. On the top of it was repre- 
sents^ car, sometimes with a human face, which 
is said to have been an emblem of the moon. When 
the worship of lei * was introduced iuto Italy, the 
Romans became well acquainted with the Siitrum, 

SITO, a surname of Demeter among the ancient 
Greeks. 

SIX ARTICLES. Sec Articles (Six). 
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| SLAVONIANS (Religion of tiie Ancient). 

The Slavonians arc a race of great antiquity. They 
{ were found on the Don among the Goths, And after- 
< I wards on the Danube among the Duns and the Bul- 
j garians. Along with these nations, with whom they 
were commingled, they oft eu disturbed the Roman em- 
j pire. Being of a migratory character, they followed for 
! the most part the Teutonic nations, until they came 
j into possession of the large extent of territory which 
| readies from the Don to the Klbc,and from the Adri- 
| Atic to the Baltic sea. Their ancient religion was a sys- 
j tern of unmixed paganism. The god which they chiefly 
worshipped was Perun , that is thunder, represented 
by a wooden idol with a lvead of silver and whiskers 
of gold. This deity they regarded as the only Lord 
of the universe, and to him they offered cattle and 
other kinds of victims. The principal gods of the 
aboriginal Slavonic countries, that is Poland and 
Russia, are L<ula , supposed to have been the god- 
dess of love and pleasure; Knpala , the god of the 
fruits of the earth ; and Kalcdu , the god of fes- 
tivals. From Procopius wo learn that they wor- 
shipped also rivers, nymphs, and some oilier de- 
ities, to whom they offered sacrifices, making divi- 
nations at the same time. The vestiges of this 
species of superstition arc found in the Slavonic coun- 
tries at this day, the peasantry still retaining a belief 
in fairies and other imaginary beings inhabiting the 
woods, the water, and the air. The most celebrated 
deity of the Baltic Slavonians was Sviantwit , whose 
temple was at Arcona, the capital of Rugen. This 
last stronghold of Slavonic idolatry was destroyed in 
A. D. 1108 by Waldciiiur the First, King of Don* 
mark. 

Tho following account of SvimUovit and his wor- 
ship is given by Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish his- 
torian, as quotiNl by Count Krasina ki : — “ In the 
midst of tho town was a level place, upon which 
stood the temple, beautifully constructed of wood. 
It was held in great veneration, not only for its 
magnificence, but also on account of the sanctity of 
tho idol which it contained. The interior wall of 
the edifice was of exquisite workmanship, and was 
painted with the figures of different tilings, executed 
in a rude and iuqierfect manner. It had only one 
entrance. The temple itself was composed of two 
tMiclosures. The exterior consisted of a wall, covered 
with a roof painted red; but the interior, supported 
by four posts, had, instead of walls, hangings of 
tapestry ; and it liad, in common with the exterior 
part, the same roof, and a few beams. The idol 
which stood in that edifice was much larger tlian the 
natural size of a man. It bad four heads and as 
many necks; two chests and two backs, of which 
one was turned to the right, and the other to the 
left. The beards were carefully combed, and tho 
, hair closely shorn. He held in his right hand a 
horn, made of different kinds of metals, which was 
j filled once every year with wine by the priest who 
| performed his worship. Ilia left ami was bent on 


his Bide, in the form of a bow. His garment reached 
to the legs, which were of various kinds of wood, 
joined together with so much art, tliat it was impos- 
sible to perceive it, except on a close examination. 
Ilis feot stood on the earth, with their soles fixed in 
it. Not far from the idol were disposed his sword, 
his bridle, and other articles belonging to him, amongst 
which shone prominently his sword, of a very large 
size, with a silver hilt and scabbard of beautiful work- 
manship. His solemn worship was performed in 
the following manner : — Once a-ycar, after harvest, 
tho population of the island assembled before the 
temple of the idol, where, after having sacrificed 
cattle, they held a solemn repast, as a religious ob- 
servance. The priest, who, contrary to the fashion 
of the country, was conspicuous by the length of lus 
hair and heard, swept, previously to the beginning 
of the ceremony, the interior of tiic fane, to which 
he alone had access. In performing this task he 
carefully held his breath, lest the presence of the 
deity might be polluted by the contamination of 
mortal breath. Therefore, every time when lie 
wanted to respire, he was obliged to go out of the 
temple. On the following day, lie brought before 
the people assembled before the gate of the temple 
the horn taken from the hand of the idol, and augured 
from the state of its contents the prospects of the next 
year. If the quantity of the liquor had decreased, 
lie predicted scarcity, hut if it bad not, abundance. 
This he announced to the people, bidding them to he 
sparing or profuse of their stores accordingly. Ho 
then poured forth the old liquor, by way of libation, 
at the feet of the idol; refilled the horn with new 
wine ; and, having addressed to tho idol prayers for 
himself, for the welfare of the country and its in- 
habitants, for increase of goods, and for victory over 
the enemy, he emptied the lioni at a single draught. 
He then filled it again, and replaced it in the right 
hand of the idol. A large cake of a round form, 
made with honey, was Also offered in sacrifice. The 
priest placed tin's cAke between himself and the 
people, and asked them whether they could see him 
or not. If they answered in the affirmative, he ex- 
horted them to provide for the next year a cake 
which should untirely conceal him from their sight. 
He finally blessed the people in the name of the 
idol, And exhorted them to be diligent in his worship 
by frequent sacrifices, promising them, as a sure 
reward of their zeal, victory over their enemies by 
land and by sea. The rest of the day wee sprat in 
feasting, and all the offerings consecrated to the 
deity were consumed by the assembled crowd. At 
that feast intemperance was considered as an act of 
piety, sobriety a sin. Every man and woman in the 
country paid annually a piece of money for the sup- 
port of the idol's worship. A third of the spoils 
obtained* over tlie enemy was given to the idol, as 
success was ascribed to bis assistance. The same 
idol had three hundred horses, and as many soldiers 
who made war on his account, and who delivered all 
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the booty which they had obtained to the custody 
of the priest, lie employed that booty in preparing 
different kinds of ornaments for the temple, which 
he locked up in secret store-rooms, where an im- 
mense quantity of money, and of costly raiment 
rotten from length of time, was heaped. There was 
also an immense number of votive offerings, by 
those who sought to obmin favours from this deity. 
Not only did the whole of Slavonia offer money to 
this idol, but even the neighbouring kings were 
sending him gifts, without regard to tho sacrilege 
they were thereby committing. Thus, amongst 
others, Sven, king of Denmark, sent to this idol, in 
order to propitiate his favour, a cup of exquisite 
workmanship — thus preferring a strange religion to 
his owu. lie was afterwards, however, punished 
for this sacrilege by an unfortunate violent death. 
The same deity lnui other fanes in different places, 
directed by priests of equal dignity but lesser power. 
He bad also a white horse specially belonging to 
him, from whege tail and mano it was considered 
sinful to pull a hair, and which only the priest was 
allowed to feed and to bestride. On this horse's 
back Sviantovit combated, according to the belief of 
the Kugians, against tho enemies of their creed. 
This belief was chiefly supported by the argument, 
that the horse was frequently found on a morning 
in his stable covered with sweat and mud, &» if he 
had endured much exercise, and travelled far in the 
night. Futurity was investigated by means of this 
horse, and in the following manner: — When it was 
intended to make war on any country, a number of 
spears were laid down in three rows before the 
temple, over which, after the observance of solemn 
prayers, the priest led the horse. If, in passing over 
these spears, he began by lining liis right foot, the 
omen was fortunate, but if he did it with the left, or 
with both feet together, it was a bad sign, and the 
project was abandoned.” 

The superstition thus graphically dclincaierf, pre- 
vailed on the shores of the Baltic ncarly«thrco cen- 
turies after the conversion of other nations belonging 
to the Slavonic race. Each of the different Slavoni- 
an nations had their own special deities. At 'Finn 
in Holstein there was an idol called •Poda/fa } and at 
Stettin there was a temple dedicated to the Slavic god 
TrigU iv, whose image was triple- headed. Notwith- 
standing the number of their deitlhs, tho Slavonians 
seem to have believed in a Supreme God in heaven, 
and field that all other gods issued from his blood. 

SKULD, one of the three Destinies (which see) 
of the ancient Scandinavians. 

&LE1PN1U, the horse of Odm in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology. * 

SMALCALD (Articles of). See Articles 
or Smalcald. • • 

SMINTHEIA, festivals observed in different parts 
of ancient Greece in honour of Apollo Smmthtu*. 

SMINTHEUS, a surname of ApoUo among the 
ancient Greeks, supposed to have been derived from 


Gr. sminihos, a mouse, which was regarded by the 
ancients as a symbol of prophetic power. 

SOCIALISTS, a class of men professing to follow 
the teachings of Robert Owen of New Lanark v who 
in the beginning of the present century devised what 
he called the Science of Human Happiness. All 
the evils which afflict the social body he believed to 
originate in conventional irregularities caused by the 
present state of civilization, lie made a religion of 
social regeneration, and expected to renovate the 
world by a new arrangement of property and in- 
dustrial interests. Owen taught first in Britain and 
afterwards in America, that, a new state of society 
would secure the happiness of tlie whole community; 
that in this ideal paradise on earth men should co- 
operate and enjoy the fruit of their commou toil; 
that instead of the present system of unuaiural 
marriages there should be a free choice of kindred 
spirits; tuid that instead of families there should 
Ijo communities, lie held tlwt ns far as our pre- 
sent knowledge extends there is no evidence of a 
future state of being Iwyoml tho grave; and hence 
every religion which leads us to entertain such ex 
pectatiou was in his view a delusion. He asserted 
that man is responsible to no superior lasing: and 
that if placed from childhood in right circumstances, 
without the perverting influence of poverty and ig- 
norance, his moral character and feelings would be 
so good that a division of property would bo quite 
unnecessary. Must therefore is amenable to natural 
consequences alone; and these are modified for 
good or evil to each individual by the influence of 
society. “The arrangements,” says Mr. Robert 
Owen, “of the system which has hitherto prevailed 
over the earth, have been made with the direct view 
to ( ndeavour to obtain the greatest amount of wealth 
And power for a limited number of individuals, re- 
gardless of happiness to the producers of this wealth 
and power; while the wealth and power thus ob- 
tained are very limited in their aggregate amount, 
and cannot give substantial and satisfactory lmppi- 
ness even to those who obtain the largest share of 
both. 

“ The arrangements or new conditions which will 
arise from the universal introduction of the rational 
system, will be formed to give direct substantial 
permanent happiness to all of the race; and by 
giving happiness to all, each within these arrange- 
ments will command more wealth and power than 
any one, in any rank or station, has ever possessed, 
or than any 011c can attain, under tlie existing irra- 
tional system. 

“ The good conditions that will be made to arise 
from tye rational social system will place each one, 
for all practical purposes, in possession of the use ot 
the wealth of the work!; awl that wealth will be 
multiplied, compared with its present amount, many 
hundred- fold. 

“ Under these new conditions, also, each will possess 
more power over the affections and good offices ot 
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Ilia fellow-men, Atid y in consequence, more power 
over tlie use and enjoyment of the earth and its 
productions, than any sovereign has ever attained ; 
yet no one will ever obstruct any other in the enjoy- 
ment of this wealth and power ; and therein will lie 
the security and happiness of all. 

11 According to this system, the good conditions 
which may now be placed under the control of 
society will be competent, when properly combined, 
j to secure the permanent regeneration of mankind, — 

I to give new feelings, new mind, and new conduct to 
all; and when these conditions shall be created, 
they will accomplish in a short period far more in 
making men good, wise, and happy, in uniting them, 
and in giving individual liberty, wealth, and power, 
than all religions, governments, laws, and institutions 
have effected through past ages, or could attain 
through eternity under such insane institutions as 
those now existing. 

11 The rational social system proposes, in an orderly, 
peaceable manner, to create these superior conditions, 
and to mako them gradually supersede the present 
most irrational conditions: — conditions which have 
all emanated from a fundamental falsehood, and 
which thus have produced the language of falsehood, 
and the endless evils which have afflicted and which 
now afflict the human race." 

This system of Socialism, in so far as it recognises 
Christianity at all, regards it as nothing more than a 
system of social regeneration, and our Lord himself 
as the great teacher of communism. The holy, 
humbling truths of the gospel are carefully kept out 
of sight; while the love and charily which it inctil- 
cates are made its all in all. This plausible form of 
infidelity, connected as it is with liberal political 
views, has made extensive progress for many years 
past among the working classes on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and its apostles, preaching Socialism ns 
the only religion which assigns to industry the high 
position which in their view belongs to it, succeed 
in ensnaring many of the honest sons of toil into the 
Acceptance of a system of delusion and imposture, 
\ injurious to their happiness and prosperity in this 
V world, as well as to their eternal well-being in the 
world to come. 

, ' ^OCINIANS, a name applied in a general sense 
to all who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and of 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. In its more 
restricted meaning, however, the term denotes those 
who adhered to the doctrines inculcated by IjbHus 
S ocinus and his nephew, Faustus Socinus, in the six- 
teenth century, bf the two founders of this anti- 
trinitarian sect, Laslius the elder was born at Sienna 
in Tuscany, A. D. 1525. At an early period lie 
showed a decided leaning towards the principles of 
the Reformation; And with the view of acquiring 
still further information on the subject, as well as of 
securing ins own personal safety, he quitted Italy in 
1548, and passed into Switzerland, where he chiefly 
resided during the remainder of his life. Being 


naturally of a speculative turn of mind, he soon 
began, in an epistolary correspondence which he 
maintained with Calvin, to start doubts on various 
points in theology, but more especially on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. These doubts, however, were 
expressed with so much modesty and candour that 
he succeeded in gaining the esteem of the more 
learned reformers, several of whom, and especially 
liullinger, attempted, with the utmost tenderness, to 
correct his erroneous views. By close dealing he was 
brought at length to a confession that he had indulged 
too much in abstruse and unprofitable speculations; 
and he even went so far as to subscribe a declaration 
of his faith, which was quite satisfactory to Uullinger. 
From this time Lrclius Socinus seems to have been 
more circumspect in expressing his peculiar opinions 
among his Swiss friends, although in the course of 
occasional excursions to Poland, France, and Italy, 
he tnado no concealment of his sentiments, but 
openly propagated them wherever he went. 

At llie death of l~x1ius, his nephew Faustus 
Socinus, then only twenty-four years of age, hastened 
from Lyons to Zurich and took possession of his 
papers, in which antitrinitarian sentiments were 
fully developed. It was not, however, until many 
years after, that Faustus applied himself to the study 
of theology, and produced his great work, ‘De Jesu 
Christo Etarvatore,* which caused so great commotion 
among the Protestants of Germany ami Switzerland, 
that he fled to Poland in 1579, and settled at Cra- 
cow, whence, after a sojourn of four years, lie trans- 
ferred his residence to a neighbouring village called 
Pavlikovice. Here he married the daughter of a 
wealthy nobleman, and thus became connected with 
the first families in Poland — a step which led to the 
rapid propagation of his opinions among the higher 
classes, and gave him an extensive influence over 
the whole of the Polish antitrinitarian churches. He 
was invited, accordingly, to assist At their principal 
synods, and took a leading part in their deliberations. 
Thus at the synod of Wengrow in 1584, he success- 
fully maintained the doctrine that Jesus Christ ought 
to be worshipped. At the same synod, and at that of 
Chmielnik, he powerfully contributed to the rejec- 
tion of the iwillenarian opinions which bad been 
taught by Beveral antitrinitariaus. His influence 
was completely established at the synod of Brest in 
Lithuania, held itf 1588, when he succeeded in unit- 
ing the different antitrinitarian churches in Poland 
into one body, by moulding their varied and often 
discordant opinions into one complete religious sys- 
tem. In a short time, chiefly through the labours 
of Genesius, a Socinian church was organised in 
Poland, under the name of the Minor Reformed 
Church, dee Poland (Minor Reformed Church 

OF). f M 

The origin of the sect of Sodnians is usually 
traced by their own writers to the year 1546, when 
colleges or conferences of about forty individuals 
were in the liabit of meeting, chiefly at Vicenza in 
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the Venetian territories, with the view of introducing 
a purer faith by discarding a number of opinions 
held by protest ants as well as papists. These meet- 
ings Itaving been discovered, were dispersed by t lie 
public authorities, and several of the members com- 
mitted to prison, while others were forced to lice to 
other countries, where they sedulously propagated 
their peculiar tenets. This account, given by So- 
cinian historians, of the origin of the sect, is dis- 
credited by Moslieirn, followed hv the elder M‘Crie, 
* on what appear completely satisfactory grounds. It 
cannot be denied, however, that at the time referred 
to a number of the Italian protestants entertained 
erroneous opinions on the subject of the Trinity, 
which they ditlused in the Orisons, where, when 
driven from their own country, they first took refuge. 
Adherents to antitrinitarian opinions were still to he 
found in Italy; and in 1556 Pope Paul JV. issued 
a bull Against those who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, and redemption 
through his blood. 

The first Catechism and Confession of the Sooini- 
| ans was printed at Cracow in Poland in 1574. At 
i this time, the sect received the name of Anabaptists. 
George Schumann is believed to have been tbc author 
| »f this early Socinian creed, in which the principal 

i doctrine* of the body arc plainly set forth. Thun 

| Jesus Christ our Mediator with God is declared to 
! Imve been a man, subject, together with all creatures, 
to Clod. The Holy Spirit also is explicitly declared 
not to be a divine person, but to be simply a divine 
power or energy, Raptism in this Catechism is 
made to consist of immersion and emersion, and is 
denied to any but adults. The Cracow Catechism, 
however, was supplanted in the seventeenth century 
by the Racovian Catechism (which sec), com- 
posed by SiiiaIciuk, a learned German Socinian, who 
had settled m Poland. This later and more accurate 
view of the opinions of the sect received its name 
! from Racow, a small town in Southern Poland, Where 
it was first published, and where a Socigian school 
existed, which was celebrated throughout all Kuro)>e. 

From Poland Socinian doctrines were carried, in 
1563, into Transylvania, chiefly through the influ- 
ence and exertions of George Blatydrata, a Polish 
physician, who was invited, on account of his medical 
•kill, to settle in the country. In a short time the 
Socinian doctrines were so extensively received by 
all classes of the people, that in 1568 a public dis- 
putation was held at Weisaenberg between the So- 
cinians and Trinitarians. This debate lasted for ten 
days, and at its dose the Sodnians were looked upon 
by the nobles with such peculiar favour tliat their 
influence ere long became paramount in the province. 
A dissension, however, arose, in conseqifenoe of one 
of their leaders, Francis fyvi^ps, pushing the doc- 
trines of the sect to their legitimate eStent, and 
opposing the offering of prayer to Christ. To con- 
i fate him, Blandrata invited Faustus Socinus from 
I Basil in 1578, and so severely was Davides perse- 
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cut vd by the Transylvanian nobles, tliat ho was con- i 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, in which he j 
ended his days. In this province Socimajiism Iias j 
maintained a Arm footing even to the present day* j 

Fur upwards of a hundred years Poland was the j 
stronghold of the sect of Soobtian s, but in 1658, by 
a decree of the diet of Warsaw, they were expelled 
from the kingdom; And this severe edict being re 
pealed in 16G1, they were completely rooted out 
from the country ami scattered throughout different 
European nations. Roth in Holland and Germany 
strenuous endeavours were made to propagate So- 
eiiiian tenets; but although individuals were thus 
gained over to the sect, it was found impracticable 
to establish and maintain churches. 

The father of Socinianism in England was John 
Riddle, who, towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the first who openly taught principles 
subversive of the received doctrine of the Trinity. 
For this heresy he was seized and committed to 
prison. (See Riwjkmans.) So violently, indeed, 
was the public mind opposed to the new opinions, 
that an act was passed by the English Parliament in 
1648, declaring it to be a capital crime to publish 
anything which tended to subvert the deity of the 
Son and of the Spirit. At length, in 1655, Riddle 
was put upon his trial, and would doubtless have 
been condemned to death had not Cromwell inter- 
posed in his behalf, and procured a commutation of 
his sentence into banishment to the Scilly Islands. 
The publication of Riddle/s ‘Twofold Catechism ’ 
caused gnat excitement both in England and oil 
the Continent. Various answers to this Socinian 
pamphlet appeared ; hut the most aide was that of 
the celebrated Dr. John Owen, in his 1 V indicia 1 
Evangeliea*.’ The HMt lum* were never numer- 
ous, and speedily disappeared. The modern Boci- 
nians, who took the name of I'uiUtriam , were not. a 
conspicuous party in England till the close of the 
eighteenth century, when Priestley, Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and several other aide writers, publicly 
avowed and propagated antitrinitarian sentiments. 

A considerable difference, however, exists between 
the opinions of the ancient and those of the modern 
SociniAns. Roth the Socini, uncle and nephew, as 
well as their immediate followers, admitted the 
miraculous conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary, 
a r, d that he ought to be worshipped, as having been 
advanced by God to the government of the whole 
created universe — doctrines generally rejected by 
the modem Socinian*. Bee Unitarians. 

SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY^ a system of an 
eient Greek philosophy propounded by Socrates, 
who was bom n. c. 470. It was thoroughly ethical 
and pt’actical in its character, being directed chiefly 
to an exposition of the theory of virtue, which he ( 
held to be godlike and immortal. He maintained 
the essence of virtue to be threefold, consisting ot 
wisdom, involving duties in reference to ourselves; 
justice, in reference to others ; mid piety, in reference j 
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to God. In order to cultivate virtue he held self- 
knowledge and self-restraint to be necessary ; while 
its ultimate result, he taught, must be happiness, 
lie inculcatod upon his disciples the doctrine that 
*here is One Supremo Deity ; while as a matter of 
expediency he enforced upon them the worship of 
the gods. The teachings of this eminent philosopher 
were opposed by the public authorities ; and having 
been impeached on the ground of corrupting tho 
youth of Greece, and despising the tutelary deities of 
the state, putting in their place another new divinity, 
he was condemned to die by poison. Before taking 
the fatal draught, Socrates laid before his assembled 
friends the grounds on which he held the deep- 
rooted and immovable conviction of the immortality 
of the soul. 

At the foundation of the Socratic philosophy lay 
the doctrine of the necessity of self-knowledge. 
Without this, he maintained we could not rightly 
arrive at the knowledge of anything else. With the 
view of leading to this essential attainment, Socrates 
endeavoured to awaken the consciousness of igno- 
rance ; and, along with this, he taught the necessity 
of internal illumination, which in his own case lie 
believed was imparted by a voice from within, usu- 
ally termed his demon. By this supernatural light 
he declared himself to be directed in all practical 
matters of essential importance. 

SOL, the Sun-god among the ancient Homans. 

SOLEA, a part of ancient Christian churches, tho 
situation of which has been somewhat disputed, but 
it is generally understood to have denoted the seat 
within the chancel, appropriated to kings, emperors, 
and princes. Justinian is said to have made tho 
&>lm of gold and onyx -stones. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. Sec 
Covenant (Solemn League ani>). 

SOU FI DI ANS (Lilt, solus, alone, and fides, faith), 
a term sometimes used to denote those who hold 
that a man is justified by faith alone, without the 
deeds of tho law. See Augubtinianb, Calvinists. 

SOLITAIRES, nuns of the order of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, instituted by Cardinal Barberini in 1670. 
They imitate the austere practices of their pAtron 
saint, observe perpetual silence, and employ their 
time wholly in spiritual exercises ; they go barefoot, 
gird themselves with a cord round the WAist, and 
wear no linen. 

SOLITAKII, a branch of the Manicueans 
(which see). While the Theodosian Code decreed 
capital punishment upon some of the other branches 
of this obnoxious Sect, the Sdtitarii were only pun- 
ished with confiscation. 

SOMA, the milky juice of the moon-plant, or 
aaclepias acuta, which was held SAcred, ancf wor- 
shipped by the Hindus of the Vaidic period. The 
hymns comprising one whole section of the Rig- 
Ydda are addressed to the Soma, and its deification 
is still more prominent in the Sftma-Vdda. As early I 
ss the Rig-Vlda, the Soma sacrifice is called amrita, i 


that is, immortal, and, in a secondary sense, the 
liquor which communicates immortality. The Soma* 
juice was the more important part of the ancient 
daily offering among the Hindus. The plants were 
gathered on the hills by moonlight, and brought 
home in carts drawn by rams. “ lndra,” *t is said, 

11 found this treasure from heaven, hidden like the 
nestlings of a bird in a rock, amidst a pile of vast 
rocks, enclosed by bushes the stalks are bruised 
with stones, and placed with the juice in a strainer 
of goats* -hair, and are further Bqueexed by the 
priest's ten fingers, ornamented by rings of flattened 
gold. Lastly, the juice, mixed with barley And cla- 
rified butter, ferments, and is then drawn off in a 
scoop for the gods, and a ladle for the priests, and 
then they say to lndra , 44 Thy inebriety is most in- 
tense, nevertheless thy acts are most beneficent. 1 * 
The SomA is a round, smooth, twining plant, not to 
be found in rich soils, as we learn from Dr. Hoyle, 
but is peculiar to the mountains in the west of India, « 
the desert to the north of Delhi, and the mountains 
of the Bolan Pass. 

SOMASQUO (Fathers of). See Clerks 
(Regular) of St. Majoli. 

SOMNUS, the personification and god of sleep 
among tho ancient Romans, usually considered as a 
son of Night and a brother of Death. 

SON OF GOD, an expression very frequently 
applied in Sacred Scripture to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in order to denote his relationship co the Father, 

It is used on various grounds. (1.) He is the Son 
of God by eternal generation, having been begotten 
of God the Father from all eternity. (See Genera- 
tion, Eternal). This is expressly declared in 
Luke i. 35, 44 And the angel answered and said unto 
her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; there- 
fore also that holy thing, which shall be bom of 
tliec, shall he called the Son of God. 11 (2.) He is 
the Son of God by commission, as having been sent 
by the Father. Jesus himself claims the title on 
tliis ground in John x. 34 — 36, 44 Jesus answered 
them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye Are 
gods? If he called them gods unto whom the word 
of God came, and the scripture cannot be broken ; 
say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 
said, I am the Son* of God. 11 (3.) He is the Son ot 
God as the first-born from the dead tn his resurrec- 
tion. This doctrine is taught in Acts xiH. 88, S3, 

44 And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same unto ns their children, in 
tliat he hath raised up Jesus again ; as it is also 
written in the second psalm, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten, thef.” (4.) He is the Son of 
God by adiual possession as heir of all things. Thus 
it is declared, Heb. i. 1, 2, “God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these hit 
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days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds.” On all these grounds, then, Jesus 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, is 
well entitled to the appellation of the Son of God. 

SONNAH, the Tradition of the Mohammedans, 
being the authentic record of the sAyiugs and doings 
oi the Prophet. Next to the Koran the Sonnali is 
the basis on which Islam rests. The Koran is re* 
garded as the actual word of God ; the Sonnah as 
that of his inspired prophet. The first consequently 
is wholly divine ; the second not in language but in 
meaning. 44 I have left you,” says Mohammed, 
14 two things in which it is impossible for you to err 
— the word of God and my Sonnah.” There are 
six collections of the Sonnite traditions, and four of 
those of the Scfuitei. These six are deemed canon- 
ical, and differ only in minute particulars. “The 
earliest and most approved,” says Mr. Macbride, 44 is 
that of Abu Abdallah, who passed sixteen years mi 
his work at Mecca, and derived the epithet by which 
he is known from his birth in the distant city of 
Bokhara, in the neighbourhood of which he died in 
256 of the Hegira. Ilia compilation is entitled 4 the 
faithful collection ;* and he was so scrupulous, and 
regarded his occupation so entirely as a religious act, 
that he never wrote down a tradition without an ablu- 
tion and a prayer which required bowings of worship. 
Ilis collection consists of 7,275 traditions, selected, 
during sixteen years* examination, out of 600,000. 
This large number, according to Haji Khalfa, he re- 
duced to 2,000, by deducting repetitions', and scarce- 
ly half of those Are doctrinal, the rest being instruc- 
tions ah to the concerns of life.” 

SONNITES (Traditionists), one of the two grand 
divisions of the followers of Islam. They form a 
vast majority of the whole Mohammedan body, the 
ScnxiTES (which see) being confined to Persia and In- 
dia. The Sunnite * regard the Sonnah , or Traditions, as 
of equal authority with tho Koran, but their attach- 
ment to the Traditions does not lead then* to under- 
value the Koran ; on the contrary, they seem to be 
better Moslems than their opponents. The Sonnites 
are accounted orthodox Moliamrnedans. They re- 
cognize the Ottoman emperor as the aalipli and spir- 
# tual head of Islam. By the SonnUn, Abubekr, 
Omar, Othman, and Ali, are alike regarded as legiti- 
mate successors of the Prophet, is opposition to the 
Schiti who reject the three first, and hold by Ali 
alone. There are four orthodox sects of Sonnites, 
who agree in points of dogmatic and speculative the- 
ology, but differ chiefly on ceremonijd points, and 
questions of civil or politics! administration. These 
sects all unite in hostility to the house of Alt, and to 
the £atitas, who support his cause. So fir, indeed, is 
this hatred carried, that the JKufti and chief doctors 
of the law have more than once declared, tHht to slay 
a Persian 8oUUe is more acceptable to God than to 
slay seventy Christians or idolaters. 
SOOTHSAYER, a person who pretended among 


the ancients to foretell future events by inspecting 
the entrails of animals, watching the flight of birds, 
the aspect of the clouds, and other natural appear- 
ances. 

SOPHISTS, a class of philosophers among the 
ancient Greeks, the most noted of whom were Gor- 
gias of Leontiutn, and Protagoras of Abdera. The 
foundation of their doctrine was laid in scepticism, 
absolute truths being denied, and only relative truths 
being admitted am existing for man. Gorgias at- 
tacked tho existence of the finite, but at the same 
time lie maintained that all notion of the infinite is 
unattainable by the human understanding. The 
doctrine of Protagoras, however, was that the phe- 
nomena both of external nature and of the processes 
of mind are so fluctuating and variable, that certain 
knowledge is unattainable, lie held that nothing 
at any time exists but that everything is perpetually 
in the process of hmmiing . Man ho declared to lie 
the measure of all things ; of the existent that they 
exist; of tho non- exist cut that they do not exist, 
and ho understood by the man the perceiving or sen- 
sation- receiving subject. Thus this leading sophist 
succeeded in annihilating both existence and know- 
ledge. The exist once of the gods also lie held to lie 
doubtful. He founded virtue on a senso of shame 
and a feeling of justice seated in the human consti- 
tution. The Sophists made use of their dialectic 
subtleties as a source of Amusement, os well as in- 
tellectual exercise, to the youth of Greece. 

SO it ACTE, a mountain in anciont Italy, which, 
according to Servius, was sacred to the infernal gods, 
especially io.DiejqtiUr . It was a custom among the 
Ilirpi or 1 lirpiui, that, at a festival held on Mount 
Soracte, they walked with bare feet upon glowing 
coals of fir-wood, carrying about the entrails of vic- 
tims which had been sacrificed. This ceremony is 
connected by Strabo with the worship of FEItONlA 
(which see). 

SORANUS, aii infernal divinity among the an- 
cient Sahines. He is sometimes identified by the 
Roman poets with Apollo of the Greeks. 

SORCERY. See Witchcraft. 

SOROR1 A, a surname of the goddess Juno (which 
see). 

SORTES, the name giveu to the Lots which were 
used by the ancient Romans for purposes of divina- 
tion, and to ascertain the will of the gods. They 
usually consisted of small tablets or counters made 
of wood or other materials, which were cast into a 
staffer, or urn, filled with weter. See Divikatiox. 

SORTES (Sacra), holy lots, fc species of divi- 
nation which existed among some of the ancient 
Christians. It was effected by a casual opening ot 
the Bitile, when the first verses that appeared were 
taken and interpreted into an oracle. This species 
of superstition is condemned by several of the Galil- 
ean councils. Thus the council of Vannes, a. d. 
465, decrees, 44 That whoever of the clergy or laity 
should be detected hi the practice of this art, either 
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as consulting or teaching it, should be cast out of 
the communion of the church.” This decree was 
repeated with very little variation in several coun- 
cils, notwithstanding which tiie practice continued 
r or a long period. 

BORTILEGI, those among the ancient heathens 
who foretold future events by the Sortes, or lots. 

SCSI ANUS, a surname of Ajxtllo at Home. 

SOSP1TA, a surname applied to Juno as the sav- 
ing goddess, under which appellation she was wor- 
shipped at Lanuvium and at Rome from very ancient 
times. 

BOTEIHA, a name which, in Greek, corresponds 
to the Latin Sospita, the saving goddess. It was 
applied to Artemis, Persephone , and Athena. 

SOTER (Gr. tho saviour), a surname applied to 
several divinities of ancient Greece, more especially 
to Zeus, Helios, and Dionysus . 

SOTKRIA, the sacrifices offered to deities in an- 
cient Greece who received tho surname of Soter. 
The term was also used to denote a separate divinity 
worshipped at Patras as a personification of Safety. 

SOUL (Immateriality of tiie). Seo Imma- 
teriality of the Soul. 

SOUL (Immortality of the). See Immor- 
tality of the Soul. 

SOUL-SLEEPERS, a term sometimes applied to 
i Materialists (which see), because they admit no 
intermediate state between death and the resurrec- 


iftOU TI I COTT IANS, the followers of Joanna 
Southcott, who pretended to have hold converse 
with the devil, And to be inspired by thu-Holy Ghost. 
Site first became tho victim of this delusion when a 
servant with a family in Exeter, and her statements 
having found credit with several ministers of the 
Church of England, she was confirmed in her pre- 
tensions. In 1792, she began to assume the charac- 
ter of a prophetess, and of the woman in the wilder- 
ness referred to in tho Book of Revelation. In this 
capacity she issued sealed papers to her followers, 
which she termed her seals, and which she Assured 
them would protect from the judgments of God both 
in this world and that which is to come. Tlie.se 
seals were received with implicit confidence by thou- 
sands of both sexes. Her predictions, which were 
delivered both in prose and rhyme, consisted chiefly 
of judgments denounced upon the nations, and the 
promise of the speedy approach of the Millennium. 
At length, having been seised with symptoms which 
simulated pregnancy, she imagined that she was 
about to give birtti by miraculous conception to a 
second Shiloh. Her followers made costly prepara- 
tion for the joyful event, but their expectations were 
disappointed, for the prophetess was taken from 
them by death. Her death under circumstances 
which so completely disproved her mission, might 
very naturally be supposed to open their eyes to the 
delusion by which they had been ensnared. But it 
was far otherwise. They still flattered themselves 


that in some way or other the prophetess would 
again appear with the expected Shiloh. It appears 
from the Report of the Census in 1851, that four 
congregations of Southcottians still exist in England. 

SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS (Religion of the). 
See Polynesians (Religion of the). 

SOWA'N, the first of the four paths, an entrance 
into which secures cither immediately or more re- 
motely the attainment of the Budhist Nirwana 
(which see). The path SowAn is divided into twenty- 
four sections, and after it has been entered, there 
can be only seven more births between that period 
and the attainment of nirwdna, which may be in any 
world but the four hells. This is the second grada- 
tion of being. 

SPAIN (Protestant Church of). Of the an- 
cicnt religious history of Spain we possess but scanty 
authentic information. Little more indeed is known 
upon the subject than the facts, that at an early pe- 
riod Christianity was introduced into Spain, and that 
churches were in consequence erected in various 
parts of the country, which were frequently exposed 
to persecution. The Spaniards themselves have long 
been accustomed to boast that James, the son of 
Zebedee, first preached the gospel to their ancestors, 
hut to maintain the claims of the supposed founder 
of the popedom, without offending the national pride 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, several Romish 
writers, while admitting the prevalent tradition iu 
reference to the Apostle James, couple it with the 
assertion, that the seven first bishops of Spain were 
ordained by tho Apostle Peter, whom they thus pre- 
tend to have been the founder of the church ol 
Spain. But whatever credit may be Attached to the 
conflicting statements made as to the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Spain, the fact is undoubted 
that heresies of various kinds early sprung up in 
that country. Thus, in the fourth century, the Pri8 
CILMANI8T8 (which see) originated there, and main- 
tained their ground for the long period of two cen 
turies. The erroneous opinions of this sect, which 
were in fact a combination of the Manichean and 
Gnostic heresies, were condemned by a synod which 
was convened at Saragossa, A. l>. 380, and, through 
the interference of the secular power, Priscillian him- 
self was not only sentenced to banishment, but after- 
wards to death. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, another heretical sect arose in Spain, which 
received the name of Adoftians (which see), from 
the circumstance that they believed Christ to be 
the Son of God by adoption simply, and not by eter- 
nal generation. This opinion was first started by 
Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, who waa at the head 
of tlie Spanish church, and vigorously defended by 
Felix, bishop of Urgel, in Catalonia. Tlie sect thus 
originated, however,, was but short-lived ; for on the 
death of ‘Elipand and Felix, their followers speedily 
disappeared. Iu the ninth century, we find the lead- 
ing opinions which were afterwards taught by tlie 
reformers maintained with ability by a distinguished 
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Spaniard, Claude, bishop of Turin ; and this eminent 
divine, in condemning image-worship, quotes a de- 
cree of a Spanish council held at Elliberis, which 
ordained tliat there should be no pictures in churches, 
and that ncthiug should he painted on the walls 
which might bo worshipped or adored. 

The ancient church of Spain preserved for a long 
period the most jealous regard to her purity both in 
doctrine and discipline. Like the African church, 
to whose practices she paid great deference, she re- 
fused to acknowledge the supremacy of the bishops 
of Rome, and for eight centuries denied the right of 
these ambitious prelates to interfere in her internal 
arrangements. During the prevalence of Arianism 
in Spain in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Roman 
See made strenuous efforts to subjugate the Spanish 
church to her sway, but with so little success, that, 
during the whole of tho century which succeeded 
the suppression of Arianism, ecclesiastical affairs 
were conducted in Spain without the slightest inter- 
ference on the jyirt of the See of Rome. And when 
Pope Benedict 11. found fault with a statement made 
in a confession of faith drawn up by a council of To- 
ledo, to the. effect, that while there are two natures 
in Christ, there arc three substances, meaning there- 
by to denote bis divine nature, his human soul, and 
his body, the Spanish prelates drew up a laboured 
and indignant vindication of the doctrine, supporting 
it by quotations both from the scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers; and in the close of this 
spirited document, they plainly declare their deter- 
mination to adhere unflinchingly to what thoy con- 
sider the truth in the face of all who should oppose 
them. 

It is u well known fact in ecclesiastical history, 
that from the time that liturgies or fixed forms of 
celebrating divine service were introduced in the 
Christian church, these regular office* not only varied 
in different countries, but even in different parts of 
the same country. Accordingly several different 
liturgies were used in the ancient churclw of Spain, 
until the fourth council of Toledo, a. l>. 633, passed 
a decree, enjoining uniformity in the mode of con- 
ducting divine worship in all the churches of the Pen- 
insula. In consequence of this decree, the Mon- 
rabic Liturgy, which had been in use probably from 
the fifth century in some of the Spanish churches, 
was adopted in all. Isidore, ardhbishop of »Seville, 
who, along with Ildefonso, revised and corrected this 
liturgy, is bold enough to ascribe its original prepa- 
ration to the Apoetle Peter. Its ose in Spain was 
abolished by Gregory VII. about 1080, the Roman 
liturgy being substituted in its place. The innova- 
tion was keenly opposed by all classes of the people. 
44 To determine this controversy/’ says the eider 
M*Crie, in his ‘History of tip Reformation in Spain.’ 
“ veeeutse was bad, according to the custom of the 
dark ages, to judicial combat. Two knights, clad in 
complete armour, appeared before the court and an im- 
m e— m assembly. The champion of the Gothic litur- 


gy prevailed ; but the king insisted that the litigated 
point should undergo another trial, and be submitted 
to, what was called, tiu judgment of God • Accord- 
ingly, in the presence of another great assembly, a 
copy of the two rival liturgies was thrown into tho 
fire. The Gothic resisted the flames, and was taken 
out unhurt, while the Roman was consumed. But 
upon some pretext— apparently the circumstance of 
the ashes of the Roman liturgy curling on the top 
of the flames and then leaping out — the king, with 
the concurrence of Bernard, archbishop of Toledo, 
who was a Frenchman, gavo out that it was the will 
of God that both office* should be used; and or- 
dained, tliat the public service should continue to 
be celebrated according to tho Gothic office In the 
six churches of Toledo which the Christians had en- 
joyed under the Moore, hut that the Roman office 
should be adopted in all the other churches of tho 
kingdom. The people were greatly displeased with 
the glaring partiality of this decision, which is said 
to have given riso to the proverb, The law goes as 
kings choose. Discountenanced by the court and the 
superior ecclesiastics, the Gothic liturgy gradually 
fell into disrepute, until it was completely superseded 
by the Roman." 

The adoption of the Roman liturgy by the church 
of Spain was soon after followed by the submission ol 
that church to the Roman Seo. Not contented with 
the power which they had thus obtained in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, the Popes continued to push their claims 
still farther, until they succeeded in the complete 
subjugation of the whole nation, both in church and 
state. In ▲. i>. 1204, Don Pedro II., king of Arragon, 
consented to be crowned at Rome by Pope Innocent 
111., swearing fealty at the same time to the Holy 
See in his own name and that of his successors on 
the throne of Spain. And to render this act of 
royal submission still more solemn and secure, an 
Additional ceremony took place in the chapel of Hi. 
Peter, when the Pope delivered the sword into the 
hands of the king, who made formal dedication of 
all his dominions to St. Peter, the prince of the 
apostles, and to Innocent and bis successors, as a 
fief of the church, engaging as a token of homage to 
pAy an annual tribute to the Pope. By way of 
compensation for this act of royal submission, his 
Holiness granted as a special favour that tho kings 
of Arragon, instead of Wing obliged to come to 
Rome, should henceforth be crowned in Saragossa 
by the archbishop of Tarragona, as the representa- 
tive of the Pope. Not many years elapsed after 
Pedro had vowed allegiance to Rome, when he in- 
curred the papal anger by taking up arms in defence 
of heretics, and was in consequence excommunicated. 
His grandson, also, Pedro the Great, was deprived 
of his kingdom by a decree of the Holy Bee~HUi 
event which was followed by a civil war and the 
invasion of the kingdom by France. In vain did 
various kings of Arragon struggle to mover tlie 
independence they had lest; such efforts only re- 
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suited in their own deeper humiliation, and the 
prouder triumph of Rome. 

In consequence of the intimate connection which 
subsisted between Spain and France, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, some persons belonging to 
the early reforming sects, the Waldenses and Al- 
bigenscs, which had arisen in Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, crossed the Pyrenees, and established them- 
selves in the Spanish territories, where for a time 
they found a resting-place. At length, however, 
through the influence of Pope Celestin 111., an edict 
was issued by Alfonso II., king of Arragon, ban- 
ishing all heretics from his territories. Under the 
constraint of a council hold by papal authority, Pe- 
dro 11. was obliged reluctantly to renew this intole- 
rant edict. This monarch was at heart favourable 
to the Albigenses, and, after a time, he joined his 
brother-in-law, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, in de- 
fending the persecuted reformers, and fell a. d. 1213, 
fighting in their cause. 

After this event, multitudes of the Albigenses 
sought refuge in Arragon, where they rapidly in- 
creased in numbers and influence. The extensive 
prevalence of heresy in various parts of Spain at 
length Attracted the attention of the popes, and in 
1237 the fires of persecution were lighted, and num- 
bers of so-called heretics were condemned to the 
flames. Home of the WaldcnseB escaped the troubles 
in which their brethren were involved by settling ill 
Catalonia under the form of a religious society, bear- 
ing the name of the Society of Poor Catholics. 
This fraternity received the formal approval of In- 
nocent III., but as its members were accused of 
favouring instead of converting the heretics, the 
order was at last suppressed. Although the tires of 
the Inquisition were kindled from time to time, the 
Albigenses, and afterwards the Wickliflites, continued 
to propagate their reforming principles in various 
parts of Spain ; and it was not until after a persecu- 
tion of two centuries that these heretics were exter- 
minated, with the exception of a few who found 
refuge in the remote and more inaccessible parts of 
the country. 

Rome now a second time Acquired complete as- 
cendency in S|iain, and from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century it literally swarmed with friars, monks, 
and nuns. The mendicant orders, in particular, both 
Dominican and Franciscan, had their convents in 
every district. In A. D. 1400 there were no fewer 
than 121 convents belonging to the Franciscans 
alone in the three provinces of Santiago, Castile, and 
Arragon, including 'Portugal 

In Spain, as everywhere else, the increase of 
monastic houses gave rise to corruption, licentious- 
ness, and vices of various kinds, which the utmost 
efforts of the kings wero unavailing to reform. Ig- 
norance and moral degradation now characterised 
both clergy and people to a most lamentable extent, 
and Spain was enveloped in the deepest darkness, 
noth intellectual and spiritual. Not that learn- 


ing, either secular or religious, was utterly banisheo 
from the PeninsulA. On the contrary, from Isidore 
in the seventh, to Cardinal Ximenes in the sixteenth 
century, a continued series of men of erudition and 
talent adorns the pages of its literary history. Ot 
all the countries of Europe, indeed, Spain enjoyed 
peculiar advantages in this respect. Having been 
subjugated by the Saracens, among whom, during 
the dark ages, learning, when banished from Europe, 
bad found patronage and a home, the Spaniards 
naturally imbibed that love of literature which for- 
tunately for the world amounted almost to a passion 
in the breasts of their conquerors. Hence arose the 
famous schools of Cordova, Granada, and Seville, 
which, under the Saracen empire, occupied a high 
position as seats of learning. The study of the an- 
cient classics and of the early Italian poets, particu- 
larly I)antd and Petrarch, so refined the taste and 
cultivated the genius of the Spaniards, that a national 
literature began to bo formed. Able men, from 
time to time, filled the chairs of the., universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, And Alcala. Spain at length es 
tablished to herself a high reputation for learning. 
The study of the oriental languages was more espe- 
cially prosecuted with ardour and success during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This led to the 
publication of the Complutensian Polyglot, under 
the patronage and at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes, 
then Archbishop of Toledo. This great masterpiece 
of Spanish erudition began to be printed in 1502, 
and was finished in 1517, in six volumes folio (see 
Complutensian Version), at the press of Complu* 
turn or AIcaIa de Henares. 

But amid the intellectual progress which Spain 
made for centuries before the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, there was one institution — the modern Inqui- 
sition — which paralyzed the nation's exertions, 
crushed its energies, and prevented it from assum- 
ing its legitimate pUce among the enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe. By the authority of the see of 
Rome, this engine of horrid cruelty was put in 
operation in various parts of the Spanish territories, 
aikI multitudes of the wisest and best of the people 
fell victims to its fury. “ In the course of the first 
year,” says the* elder M‘Crie, “in which it was 
erected, the inquisition of Seville, which then ex- 
tended over Castile, committed two thousand persons 
alive to the flames, ‘burut as many in effigy, and con- 
demned seventeen thousand to different penances. 
According to a moderate computation, from the same 
date to 1517, the year in which Luther made his 
appearance, thirteen thousand persons were burnt 
alive, eight thousand seven hundred were burnt in 
effigy, and one hundred and sixty* nine thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-three were condemned to 
penances; making in all one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand ‘tour bundled and twenty -three persons 
condemned by the severs! tribunals of Spain in the 
course of thirty-six yean. There is reason fo» 
thinking that this estimate falls much below the 
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troth. For, from 1481 to 1520, it is computed that 
in Andalusia alone thirty thousand persons informed 
against themselves, from the dread of being accused 
by others, or In the hope of obtaining a mitigation of 
their sentence. And down to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, the instances of absolution 
were so rare, tliat one is scarcely to be found in u 
thousand cases; the inquisitors making it a point, 
that, if possible, none should escape without bearing 
a mark of their censure, as at least suspected de levi , 
or in the lowest degree.” 

The Lutheran reformation, which had its origin in 
Germany, speedily found its way into Spain, so inti- 
mate was the connection in the sixteenth century 
between the two countries. The writings of the 
great Saxon reformer were translated into Sjianish, 
and widely circulated among the people. A move- 
ment now commenced in favour of the new doctrines 
which neither papal hulls nor the vigilance of the 
Inquisition could arrest. Prosecutions for heresy 
were instituted against some of flic most learned men 
of the kingdom, iiut gradually more favourable 
ideas of the opinions of Luther began to be enter- 
tained by some of the most influential of the Spanish 
nobles, more especially after the publication of the 
Confession of Augsburg — a document which opened 
the eyes of multitudes to the true character of the 
Reformed doctrines. The inquisitors found it ne- 
cessary to adopt every expedient within their reach 
to prevent the spread of Lutheran books and opin- 
ions. An edict wan issued by the Council of the 
Supreme in 1530, ordering the public libraries to l>e 
ransacked, and even private houses to be searched, 
while a denunciation of all who read or kept he- 
retical books was appointed to be published in 
every city, town, and village. But all was unavail- 
ing ; the creed of Luther was embraced by not a few 
both among the clergy and laity in Spain. 

The writings of the Mystics (which Bee) tended 
also to prepare the minds of some enlightened Span- 
iards for the Reformation. For some timq, however, 
the new opinions were propagated it' secret, such 
was the dread of the Inquisition which prevailed 
among all classes. At length a man of bold and in- 
trepid character arose who triumpl^d over all the 
obstacles which opposed the entrance of the gospel 
into the PeninsuIcL This heroic person was Rodrigo 
de Valer, a native of Lebrixa, thirty miles distant 
from Seville. In early life hi* habits had been idle 
and dissipated, but having undergone a complete 
change of mind, he applied himself to the study of 
tlie Word of God, and arrived at views almost wholly 
identical with those of the German reformers. Ac- 
cordingly he founded a church in Seville, which was 
Lutheran in the main doctrines of its cited* Valer 
now devoted himself to the propagation of his opin- 
ions with Sadi activity and seal, that the ridgy and 
monk* were Indignant that a layman should presume 
to instruct his teachers, and inveigh against the doc* 
, trines and Institutions of mother church. He was 


apprehended therefore, and brought before the In- 
quisition, hut, through the influence of some who iu 
secret were friendly to him, he was treated with un- 
wonted mildness, and dismissed simply witli the loss 
of his property. Yet he was not thereby silenced 
Yielding to the persuasion of his friends indeed, ho 
refrained for a short time from declaring his senti- 
ments in public; but, unable long to endure this 
restraint, he commenced anew to remonstrate against 
the corruptions of the age, and having been seised a 
second lime, he was condemned in 1541 to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Valer was succeeded in his work as an apostle of 
the Reformation in Spain by Juan Gil, commonly 
called Kgidius, who, assisted by Vargas and Constan- 
tine Ponce de la Puente, were highly honoured to ad- 
vance the good CAuse. The three friends succeeded in 
gathering round them a small but devoted company of 
warm support era of evangelical truth, thus forming 
in Soille a society, which gradually increased in 
numbers, and diffused the reformed principles both 
in the city and the surrounding country. The sus- 
picious of the Inquisition were in consequence aroused, 
and the three preachers, but more especially Kgidius, 
were narrowly watched in all their movements. 
Meanwhile, Vargas was cut off by death, and Con- 
stantine having been summoned to the Low Coun- 
tries, Kgidius was left to contend singlelmnded for 
the truth of God. His cncmios eagerly sought his 
ruin, but to their mollification, the emperor, in 1550, 
conferred upon him the bishopric of Tortosa, which 
was one of the richest benefices of Spain. Instead 
of being allowed to enter upon his high office, lie 
was charged with heresy, and openly denounced to 
the Inquisition, which committed him to prison. The 
utmost anxiety was now felt by the friends of Kgi- 
dius for his safety, and the emperor, on learning his 
danger, wrote in his favour to the inquisitor-general. 
In consequence of this influential application, the in- 
quisitors were afraid to proceed to extremities, and 
the matter was submitted to the judgment of two 
arbiters chosen respectively by the parties. The 
care was conducted in public, and decided against 
him through the treachery of his own arbiter. The 
sentence bore that be was violently suspected of 
holding the Lutheran heresy, and was therefore con- 
demned to abjure the propositions imputed to him 9 
to be imprisoned for three years, to abstain from 
writing or teaching for ten years, and not to leave 
the kingdom during that period, under pain of being 
punished as a formal and relapsed heretic, or, in 
other words, of being burnt alivt. Btunned by the 
unexpected result, Kgidius silently acquiesced m the 
sentence which thus suddenly arrested his useful 
labouA in the reformed CAuse. lie survived the 
term of his imprisonment by only a single year, aud 
his body being afterwards exhumed, was committed 
to the flames, his property confiscated, and his mem- 
ory declared infamous. 

The persecution of Egidiua, instead of 
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only tended to advance tlie progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain. In Seville, Valladolid, and other 
towns, churches were formed, which met privately 
for divine service and religious instruction. Several 
centuries before the Reformation, attempts ltad been 
occasionally made to translate the Sacred Scriptures 
into the language of Spain, but all such laudable 
efforts were regularly discountenanced by the Inqui- 
sition, which prohibited the printing of translations of 
the Bible. At length, after the extensive spread of 
reformed opinions in Spain had created an urgent 
demand for the Word of God, Francisco de Ensinas 
undertook a translation of the New Testament into 
the Castilian tongue, which was printed at Antwerp 
in 1543, with a dedication to Charles V. On the ap- 
pearance of this work, its author was arrested by the 
public authorities, and thrown into prison, where he 
was confined for fifteen months. From an early 
period the Spanish Jews seem to have had tramria- 
tions of the Old Testament into the vernacular lan- 
guage. In 1556, Juan Perea published a translation 
of tho New Testament into Spanish, and at his death 
he bequeathed all his fortune to the printing of the 
Ilible in his native tongue. The task which he had 
left unfinished was completed by Cassiodoro de Rey- 
na, who published a translation of the whole Bible 
in 1569. But while individuals were thus zealous 
in the work of translation, the Spanish divines gen* 
orally were violently opposed to the practice of 
translating tho Sacred Writings into vernacular 
tongues, and tho most strenuous efforts were used 
by tho civil authorities to prevent Spanish Bibles 
from being imported into the country, or distributed 
among the people. 

One of the most eminent promoters of the Refor- 
mat ion in Spain was an individual whose name we 
have already mentioned — Constantine Ponce de la 
Fuente. This man's talents and attainments were 
of no mean order, and his residence in Seville gave 
considerable impulse to the Protestant cause in that 
city. Having been elected to a divinity chair in the 
College of Doctrine, he ltad ample opportunity by 
his lectures of imparting to the minds of the young 
men a knowledge of Protestant truth. Avail- 
ing himself also of the pulpit and the press, he dif- 
fused by these means among his countrymen accu- 
rate views of the Word of God. More especially in 
Seville, many, chiefly through his instructions, were 
led to embrace reformed doctrines, and in a short 
time a regular Protestant church was organised in 
tliat dty, which met in the house of a lady of rank 
and wealth. 4 

Nor was a warm attachment to the principles of 
the Reformation limited only to private individuals 
in Seville; the greater number of the religious insti- 
tutions of that dty and neighbourhood were speedily 
leavened with the new doctrines: This was more 
especially the case with the monastery of San Isidro 
dd Campo, whose inmates no sooner adopted re- 
formed principles, than, laying adds tha idle end 


debasing habits of monidtism, they devoted them 
selves to the sealous diffusion of the knowledge of 
the truth through tlie adjacent country, directing 
their efforts in particular to the Hieronymite monks, 
among whom some individuals of the highest repo* 
tation became converts to Lutheranism. 

In Valladolid also, and other cities of Spain, tlie 
good work made rapid progress, not only among the 
people generally, but among persons of high rank 
as well as men distinguished for their learning One 
main cause of the wide spread of Protestant opin- 
ions in the Peninsula was the drcumstance, that 
men of talent having been despatched into foreign 
countries to confute the Lutherans, returned with 
their minds infected witli heresy. Thus, in process 
of time, the Reformation found adherents in all parts 
of Spain, amounting, as the elder M 4 Crie alleges, to 
no fewer than two thousand persons. “ That Dame, 1 
says he, “ must have been intense, and supplied with 
ample materials of combustion, which could continue 
to bum and to Rpread in all direction^, though it was 
closely pent up, and the greatest care was taken to 
search out and secure every aperture and crevice by 
which it might find a vent, or come into communica- 
tion with the eiternal atmosphere. Had these ob* 
structions to the progress of the reformed doctrine 
in Spain been removed, though only in part and for 
a short time, it would have burnt into a flame, which 
resistance would only have increased, and whicii, 
spreading over the Peninsula, would have consumed 
the Inquisition, the hierarchy, the papacy, and the 
despotism by which they had been reared and were 
upheld.” 

For a considerable time the Spanish Protestants 
held secret meetings for worship, and contrived to 
propagate their doctrines with activity and seal. 
But at length, in 1557, information reached the in- 
quisitors that a large quantity of heretical books had 
been introduced into Spain, and that Lutheran doc- 
trines were spreading rapidly in the kingdom. Mes- 
sevigers were accordingly sent in all directions in 
search of the liereties, who were soon apprehended 
in such numbers that the common prisons were 
crowded with victims. Some in attempting to escape 
were pursued and overtaken, while others succeeded 
in finding an asylum in foreign lands. Philip 1I M to 
whom his father, Charles V., hed bequeathed an in- 
tense hatred of heresy, made application to Pope 
Paul IV. for an enlargement of tlie authority of fie 
holy office, which was readily granted, so for a» 4o 
include all persona, whether clerical or lay, #ith the 
exception of his holiness himself. All eonfoeeors 
were strictly enjoined to examine their penitents, of 
whatever rank, toes to ffiseover thoat who weregutky 
of heresy* And to encourage informers, Philip by *» 
edict declared them entitled to the fourth part of tits 
property olthosewhothmughtheirbfoimation should 
be convicted. In short the mMwmtgnkmryemtmmto 
were issued with the view of preventing the epees# 
of heretical opiuious, A ttw sa d e of the most biopsy 
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character was now carried on against all Protestants, 
and even against such as were suspected of in any 
j way favouring the reformed doctrines. To defray 
: the charges of this cruel work, of extermination, the 
. inquisitors were Authorized, in addition to their or* 

, diiiAry revenues, to receive an extraordinary subsidy 
! of 100,000 ducats of gold to be raised by the clergy, 
j Multitudes of Protestants perished in the unwhole- 
| some prisons. Various inodes of torture were re- 
j sorted to for the purpose of procuring evidence to 
■J convict those who were imprisoned on a charge of 
| heresy. These, however, were only preparations for 
j the grand consummation of the appalling tragedy, 
j Orders were now issued by the Council of the Su- 
preme for the celebration of public Autob-da-Fk 
j (which see) under the direction of the several tribu- 
| nals of the Inquisition throughout the kingdom. 

• The first of these dreadful exhibitions took place at 
j Valladolid, on the 21st of May, 1559, being Trinity 
| Sunday, in presence of the heir-apparent and the 
I queen-dowager. 0 The prisoners led out on this oc- 
I CHS ion were thirty in number, of whom sixteen were 
reconciled to holy mother church, and fourteen were 
delivered over to the secular Ann. Of this last class 
two were thrown alive into the flames, And the rest 
were previously strangled. From 1500 to 1570 one 
public auto-da fe was celebrated annually in all the 
twelve cities in which provincial tribunals of the 
Inquisition were then established. The latter date 
may be regarded as the period of the suppression of 
the Reformation in Spain. 

Nor was the Inquisition limited in its efforts to 
the extirpation of heresy in Spain; the same bloody 
work was carried forward also in the Spanish pos- 
sessions abroad. This was particularly the case At 
Mexico, Lima, and CarthagcnA. Many Spaniards 
who had imbibed reformed sentiments, only escaped 
the dungeon and the stake by abandoning their na- 
tive country. Some crossed the Pyrenees and found 
refuge in France and Switzerland ; others, escaping 
by sea, settled in the Low Countries and in various 
parts of Germany. But it was in Geneva and Eng- 
land that the greater part of the Spanish refugees 
were privileged to find a permanent home. 

So active and unwearied has the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion been in punishing heresy, that, as Llorente, a 
Romish writer, informs us, in the short space of 
thirty-six years, no fewer tlian 13,000 human beings 
were burnt alive. It was not until the eighteenth 
century that the horrors of this bloody tribunal be- 
gan to abate. But even during the eighteenth cen- 
tury occasional cases occurred of autos-da-fe under 
the authority of the Inquisition. At length, in 1808, 
the holy oflto in Spain was abolished by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and though restored by Ferdfnand VII. 
in 1814, it was totally abolished py the constitution 
of the Cortes in 1820, and at the reeommerflation of 
the chief European powers in 1823 its re-establish- 
ment was refused. 

The more recent events which have affected the 
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religious condition of SpAin are thus rapidly sketched 
by l)r. Ilasc:— “A number of convents in Madrid 
were destroyed (July 17, 1834) by a mob excited by j| 
reports of poisoning during the prevalence of the ! 
cholera, and no punishments were iufiicted on the I 
perpetrators. A more general insurrection broke out ; 
in the summer of 1B35, in which many convents and j 
monks were consumed in the flames as autos-da-fe i 
of the revolution, until finally it seemed necessary to j 
abolish the convents to save the monks. By a de- 
cree of July 25, 1835, nine hundred houses belong- 
ing to scvuial orders were closed, that by moans of 
their wealth and the property of the Inquisition and 
of the Jesuits, which had previously been confis- 
cated. the public debt might bo liquidated. Thu 
government accused the clergy of sowing dissensions 
among the people, and required that every candidate 
for future appointment in the church should produce 
a certificate from the civil authorities vouching for 
his patriotism. As the revolution rolled on, and the 
necessities of the state became urgent, all the con- 
vents were, confiscated (1838) and taken possession 
of by (lie government, and the sacred utensils were 
sold to cover the expenses of the civil war. The 
Cortes abolished the tithes, and declared that all the 
property of the Church belonged to the Spanish na- 
tion (1837). In the ruin of Don Carlos, which oc 
currod principally in consequence of the demoraliza- 
tion of his court (1839), a portion of the clergy were 
inextricably implicated. Gregory XVI. had not. re- i 
cognized the queen, and hail rejected the bishops 
appointed by the regency, but the act by which this 
was done was accompanied by an expression of de- 
sire that the existing relations of the country might 
not be disturbed. But when the nuncio, who then 
represented the pope, wished to guard the rights of 
the Church, Kspartero, the victorious soldier who 
had driven away the quern-mot her, ordered him to 
he transported lieyond the borders of the country 
(Dec. 29, 1840). The pope hereupon declared in 
an allocution dated March 1, 1841, that all those 
decrees of the Spanish government by which the 
Church had l>cen despoiled of its property were null 
and void. While Christina obtained for herself ab- 
solution in Rome, the Spanish regent treated every 
recognition of the papal allocution as a crime, wished 
to abolish all intercourse with Rome and all foreign | 
jurisdiction in Spain, because the regent in Rome I 
was disposed to sacrifice his secular to his ecclesias- j 
tical interests. The Cortes determined upon a new I 
organization of the clergy, by which the bishop's j 
sees were much diminished, the sinecures were abol- 
ished, the property of the Church was sold, and 
moderate salaries to be paid from taxes which it was j 
hard to collect were assigned to the clergy. Nothing : 
now remained for the pope but to call upon the j 
whole Church to pray for the distressed condition of j 
the Church in Spain, with the promise that all who \ 
would comply should receive plenary absolution. 

All priests who gave atten ion to these acts of the \ 
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pope were deposed and banished by the regent. 
But even the liberal prelates now began to withdraw 
from the country, the afllicled Church succeeded in 
inducing the nation to abandon Kspartero, and Queen 
Isabella II., not yet of age, was declared (1843) com- 
petent to govern. Her ministry soon perceived the 
necessity of reconciling the Church with the new 
legal system created by the revolution. The ex- 
pelled priests were reinstated, and the papal rights in 
Spain were acknowledged. Ah the price of bis recog- 
nition of the queen the pope demanded what was now 
shown to bo an impossibility, the restoration of the 
property of the Church. But the sale of all that 
remained being about one- fourth of the whole, was 
now suspended, Gregory conferred the canonical in- 
vestiture upon six of the bishops appointed by gov- 
ernment (1846), and Pius, in compliance with the 
wishes of France, rather hastily bestowed a dispen- 
sation upon the queen for her marriage with her 
cousin. After a long period of vacillation according 
to the political complexion of the frequently chang- 
ing ministry, a concordat was agreed upon (1851), 
by which, notwithstanding the Bibles sent from Kng- 
hmd, tho Catholic religion, to the exelusion of every 
other form of worship, was recognised as the religion 
of Spain for all future time; the instruction of tho 
young was committed to t lie supervision of the bish- 
ops, to whom a pledge was given that the govern- 
ment would co-operate in the suppression of injuri- 
ous books; the country was divided into new dioceses, 
of which there were six less than before ; all that 
remained of ee.elesiastieal or monastic property was 
restored ; all new acquisitions by the Church were 
allowed ; and to provide against any deficiency, a 
support, moderate only when compared with their 
former wealth, was secured to the clergy from the 
sale of the Church property, and from tho contribu- 
tions in the diflerent communes.” 

For some years past, attempts have been made, 
more especially by the agents of the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Society, to introduce Bibles and other reli- 
gious books into the Peninsula, but ho firmly rooted 
is tho Romish religion in that country, that every 
possible obstruction is thrown in the way of those 
who would wish to enlighten the Spanish people in 
the knowledge of Divine truth. 


SPES, a female deity among the ancient Homans. 
She was tho personification of hope, and corresponded 
to t he Grecian goddess Kljm. 

SPHINX, a monstrous figure among the ancient 
^>'Pl* an8 ' B consisted of an uiiwinged lion cou- 
olmnt, but the upper part of the body was human, 
being generally believed among the ancients to be 
that of a young female, though Herodotus speaks of 
the man-sphinx. The latest investigators of Egyp- 
tian antiquity, more especially Sir John G. Wilkin- 
son, have come to the cone! union that the Egyptian 
sphinxes are never female like those of the Greeks, 
but always have the head of a man and the body of a 
lion. Kosellini also remarks that, with the exception 


of a very few cases, the sphinxes have beards. In its 
symbolic meaning, the sphinx is believed to denote 
the union of strength and wisdom, and probably, in 
a secondary sense, the king as the possessor of these 1 
qualities. On this subject W r ilkinson remarks : — 

“ The most distinguished post among fabulous ani- 
mals must be conceded to the sphinx. It was of 
three kinds, — the Androsphinx, with the head of a 
man, and the body of a bon, denoting the union of 
intellectual and physical power; the Crio-iqthina r, 
with the head of a ram and the body of a lion ; ami ! 
the Jfitruco ttphinx, with the same body and the 
bend of a hawk. They were all types or represen 
tatives of the king. The two last were probably ho 
figured in token of respect to the two deities whose 
heads they bore, Noph and Re; the other great dei- 
ties, Amuii, Khem, Pthah, and Osiris, having human 
heads, and therefore all connected with the form ot 
the Andro-sphiitx. The king was not only repre- j 
stilted under the mysterious figure of a sphinx, but i 
also of a ram, and of a hawk ; and this last lmd, j 
moreover, the peculiai signification of i Phrtih ,* or | 
Pharaoh, 1 the Sun,' personified by the monarch. : 
The inconsistency, therefore, of making tho Hpliinx j 
female, is sufiic.iently obvious. — When represented j 
in the sculptures a deity is often seen presenting the j 
sphinx with the sign of life, or other divine gifts ; 
usually vouchsafed by the gods to a king; as well as j 
to the ram or hawk, when in the same capacity, as j 
an eniblom of a Pharaoh." i 

Fi om the mythology of ancient Egypt, the sphinx- J 
cs appear to have been introduced into Greece, 
where they were represented under the figure of the • 
winged body of a lion, with the bosom and upper 
part of the body resembling a woman. M 

SPINOZI8T3. See Pantheists. j 

SPIRIT (Holy). Sec Holy Ghost. j 

SPIRITUALISTS, a modern school of thinkers : 
who resolve religion into a peculiar mode of feeling, i 
They seek to destroy the objective element, and to j 
reduce all to tbc subjective or intuitional conscious- 1 
ness. This school has been Already noticed under 
the article Intuitionists. 

SIM RITUALISTS, a class of people in recent 
times who either believe, or pretend to believe, that 
they can hold communication in a mysterious way 
with tbc spirits of an unseen world. This converse 
has been often alleged to be maintained under mes- 
meric influence, or in a state of clairvoyance i, when 
the body is supposed to be so preternaturally af- 
fected, that the mind is wholly dissevered from con- 
nection with outward and sensible objects, and 
brought to a near and intimate relation with spir- 
itual and pnseen objects. In this mesmeric state the 
individual is said to see and know what could only 
be the result of a spiritual manifestation. Another 
class of Spiritualists arose a few years ago in North 
America under the name of Rappists , or Spirit-Rap- 
pen, claiming to hold converse with spirits by means 
of mysterious noises, or rappings heard at intervals. 
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This curious phase of superstition fust manifested 
itself in 1846 in the little village of Hydesville, 
township of Arcadia, Wayne county. New York, 
where an individual named Michael Wcekman. in 
consequence of inexplicable sounds which lie heard, 
began to entertain the idea that a communication 
with the interior or spirit -world lmd been opened up. 
ll was not, however, until March 1S4S that an at- 
tempt was made to turn these tappings to personal 
or pecuniary advantage ; two young women named 
Catherine and Margaretta Pox lm\ing formed the 
project of rendering the ktiockings intelligible and 
proiirahlc. They started accordingly as “ mediums,” 
to whom alone the privilege belonged oCen joying spirit 
manifestations. Prom this small beginning originated 
a gigantic imposture, which numbered its believers by 
thousands in the new world, and secured also great 
numbers of converts in the old. It. was calculated 
that at one time, no fewer than thirty thousand of 
“spirit mediums” were practising in the United 
States. Nor w*r»; these knocking answers to ques- 
tions credited by the ignorant alone; men of intelli- 
gence and ability were ranked arming the believers 
in intercourse with spirits. Thus N. I*. Willis re- 
marks : — “The suggestions and ‘outside’ bearings of 
i his matter are many and cut ions. If these knock- 
ing answers to questions are made fas many insist) 
bv electric d donations, and if disembodied spirits arc 
still moving, consciously, among us, and have thus 
found an agent, at lad, KIXCTIUCITY, by which Uuy 
can communicate, with the world they have left , it must 
soon, in the progressive nature of things, ripen to au 
intercourse between this and the spirit world.” 

This strange practice of spirit rapping came at 
length to be regarded as a new faith, which was soon 
reduced to a regular system. Assisted by commu- 
nications from tho unseen world, some of the bo- 
le vers eontiivcd to construct a regular geography of 
:!.e ftpirii spheres, of which the following is an # out- 
line: — “ Commencing at the earth's centre and pro- 
ceeding outward ill all directions, the KifiToiiudiug 
space is divided into seven concentric spheres, rising 
one above and outside the. other. Pitch of these 
seven ‘spheres' or spaces is again divided into nfevcii 
equal parts, called ‘circles;’ so that I he whole ‘spirit 
world 1 consists of an immense gh>b*- of ether, di- 
vided into seven spheres and forty-nine circles, and in 
the midst of which our own globe located. 

“The good, had, and indifferent qualities of the 
spirits located in these seven separate spheres, are 
carefully classified for our edification. Those of the 
first sphere are said to be endowed with Wisdom, 
wholly selfish, or seeking selfish good. 2nd. — Wis- 
dom, controlled by popular opinion. 3rd. —Wisdom, 
independent of popularity, but not perfect. # 4th. — 
Wisdom, which seeks othejs* good, and not evil. 
5lh. — Wisdom in purity, or a circle of Purity. Gfh. 
-—Wisdom, in perfection to prophecy. 7th. — Wis- 
dom, to instruct all others of less wisdom. 

“ According to the new philosophy, when a man 


dies, liia soul ascends at once to that sphere for 
which it is fitted by knowledgo and goodness on 
earth ; and from that point ascends or progresses 
outward from circle to circle., mid from sphere to 
sphere, increasing in knowledge mid happiness as it 
goes, till it reache* the. seventh circle ol* the seventh 
sphere, which is the highest degree of kuowicdgo 
and bliss to which it is possible to attain in the spir- 
it-world. Tho authors of the Sujterwd Theology 
assert, that heaven is beyond all the spbeies, and 
represent the change from tho seventh sphere to 
heaven as equivalent to the change from the life on 
earth to a dwelling in the lower spheres. Though 
there are, many low spirits in the second sphere, as 
well as in the nidimcutnl sphere, in which wo poor 
mortals live, vet they are ever advancing or growing 
better, and can never grow worse. Although the 
spirits of the upper spheres can descend through all 
intervening spheres and circles to the rmlimcntal, 
and help their tardy biethren up, yet the low or vul- 
gar spirits ran never pull their nioro advanced breth- 
ren down ” 

In tlm 1 Supernal Theology,’ a wmk which is in- 
tended to unfold the secrets of the spirit wm Id, wo 
are told that the bodies of spirits are. as really irate- 
rial as our own, only the matter is of an opposite 
nature, so that tho one is not easily perceptible or 
resistible to the. other. In accordance* wit li this 
view, the. spirits are alleged to indulge in employ- 
ments and amusements similar to those of earth. 
“They have the power/' it is said, “of creating 
whatever they desire. Whatever robes they desire 
to wear, they possess with the wish. They paint, 
sculpt, write, or <oinpoMt music; mid theii produc- 
tions are. as tangible to them ns ours are to us. Tim 
artist, by means of Jus will, paints a picture, and 
shows it to his fiieuds, as leally as it is on earth; 
and the poet writes, and finds admirers of bis verses, 
as lie would here. They enjoy whatever they de- 
sire, and tins is one of the sources ot their happiness. 
They eat fruit, or whatever tb**y incline to, and in- 
dulge. their appetites — not, however, from necessity; 
they never fiel hunger or tliiisr, or cold or heat. . . 
If they w'ish for a lutrp, they at once possess it, and 
it is a reahty - a tangible thing- and, to their per- 
ception. as much a material substance as the tilings 
we. handle here. When they no longer desire the 
o l v*ct, it is u nonentity. They do not lay it by, to 
take it. up again, but the idea remains, and they ran 
ft" all the tiling, as it were, in its pertcct identity." 

According to tin* theory of the American Spiritu- 
alists, the power and quality of “ mediums'* ar« en- 
tirely dependent on the quantity of electricity in 
their composition ; while those who arc destitute of 
electricity are non conductors of Mpiiit-mesBageii. 
As the new faith gained ground the demand for 
q>irit-communicaiinns rapidly increased, and the rap- 
ping process being necessarily slow, a new method 
was discovered which is known by the name of the 


card - process. 


It consisted in the medium being 
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j provided with ft card on which the letters of the 
i alphabet were printed, and when a message from the 
! spirit-world was desired, the medium spelt out the 
j words by touching the requisite letters with the 
I forefinger. This was followed by a still more rapid 
; method of conveying communications, that of em> 

! ploying writing-mediums, who of course claimed no 
' agency whatever in the production of the writing, 
i alleging themselves to bo simply instruments used 
by the spirit. Another class of writing mediums 
again wrote by what is styled in spirit phraseology 
“ the spirit impression. M They represent that they 
, arc unconscious of their hands being used by an in- 
visible power, and are equally unconscious of their 
bodies being entered by the spirits of the dead. Rut 
that no time might be lost in conveying messages 
j from the unseen world, a spirit phonography was 
| devised, which was represented as being the hui- 
| guage used by the spirits of the higher spheres in 
j conveying their ideas, and was written in characters 
j entirely different from any earthly language. 

Another cIhns of “ mediums " claimed to bo speak- 
ing mediums, who were understood to give forth 
their utterances in a state of clain'oyancc , under the 
influence of the spirits. Rut the strangest of all 
mediums is the dancing one, which seems to have 
been indigenous to the Western States. It is thus 
described : — “ The dancing mediums are old and 
young, and of both sexes. Sometimes the dance is 
performed in a circle of three or four persons, but 
not always. The movements are very eccentric, yet 
often exceedingly graceful. This part of the iviani- 
j flotations came rather in contact with my sense of 
, propriety, but as I was willing to let the spirits do 
; as they pleased, and as I saw nothing repulsive to my 
' moral feelings, I gradually inclined to relish it much 
; the same as the rest of the company. There was a 
i peculiar feature in this display of spirit-power which 
; arrested my attention. No one who danced desired 
i it, neither could they stop it. They sometimes made 
an effort (for they were conscious) to sir down or 
fall down, hut they could not do either. When mu- 
sic was heard, I observed that accurate time was 
kept by the mediums.” 

j This extraordinary system of Spirit-Rapping is 
! not confined to America, where it originated, but 1ms 
found its way to this side of the Atlantic, where it 
Ims gained credit with not a few credulous people. Its 
success, however, in Qreat Britain 1ms been small com- 
pared with its success in the land of its birth ; and the 
probability is, that in the course of a few yeArs this 
delusion, like many others which have preceded it, 
will be numbered among the things that were. 

SPIRITUALS, a section of the order of* Fran- 
ciscans (which see), in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, who adhered strictly to the rigid poverty 
■ of St. Francis, the founder of the order. They were 
I violently opposed to the Brethren op the Com- 
I IICNity (which see). 

i SPIRlTUAIiS, a sect which arose in Flanden iu | 


the sixteenth century, and was known also by the : 
name of Libertines (which see). 

SPONSORS, parties in the early Christian churcl 
who were present at the baptism both of childten 
and adults as witnesses to the transaction, and as 
sureties for the fulfilment of the vows and engage- 
ments made by those who received baptism. The 
office of sponsors, though mentioned os early as the 
time of Tertullian, has no foundation either in ex- 
ample or precept drawn from the Scriptures, but 
may have probably originated in a custom authorized 
by Roman law, by which a covenant or contract was 
witnessed and ratified with great care. The com- 
mon tradition is, that sponsors were first appointed 
by IJyginus, a Roman bishop, about A. I). 154. The 
office was in full operation in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Tlio names of the sponsors were entered 
in the baptismal register along with that of the bap- 
tized person. Certain qualifications were required 
in those who undertook the duties of sponsors. 
Thus (1.) the sponsor must hitnselS be a baptized 
person in regular communion with the church. (2.) 
lie must he of adult age and of sound mind. (3.) He 
must be acquainted with the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, lie must know the creed, the ten 
commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the leading 
doctrines of faith and practice, and must duly qualify 
himself for his duties. (4.) Monks and nuns were, 
in the parly periods of the church, thought to be 
peculiarly qualified, by their Ranetity of character, 
for this office; but they were excluded from it in 
the sixth century. (5.) Parents were disqualified 
for the office of sponsor to their own children in the 
ninth century ; hut this order has never been gene- 
rally enforced. 

In early times only one sponsor was required, but 
the number was afterwards increased to two, three, 
and four; and then again diminished to one, or at 
most two. They were usually required to be of the ! 
same sex with the party baptized. Tlio name of 
fijwnsors was probably given because they respond 
or answer for the baptized. They are also termed 
now godfather and godmother. According to the 
Rubric of the Church of England, “ There shall be 
for every malo* child to be baptized two godfathers 
And one godmother ; and for every female, one god- 
father and two godmothers.” In the r hurch of 
Rome, no person is allowed to marry on*, who has 
stood to him or her in the relation of sponsor. This 
prohibition first appears in the Code of Justinian, 
and came to be admitted into the canon law. 

SRAM ANAS, ascetics, a name given to the priests 
of Budha from the Singhalese word grama, the per- 
formance of asceticism. They are monks as to their 
mode of living, but priests as to the world without. 
Their vqws are in *no ^ase irrevocable. They seek 
their food by carrying the Alms-Bowl (which see) 
from door to door, and their chief employment is 
teaching the novices, or writing books upon the leai 
of the talipot. 
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! SUA'WAKAS, one of the name* of the priests of 
i Budha. It is derived from the Singhalese word mt, 

1 to hear. This name is also given Among the Ne- 
paulese to one of the four orders into which their 
priests are divided. 

SIU'-PA'DA, an impression of Budha’a foot which 
is worshipped by the Budhists of Ceylon. Tho le- 
gend on this subject is, that on the third visit of the 
sage to Ceylon, in the eighth year after he obtained 
the Budliaship, he left an impression of his foot on 
4 the summit of the mountain usually known by the 
name of Adam's peak. Hence has arisen the prac- 
tice, which is followed by great numbers of pilgrims, 
of annually resorting to the summit of the peak. 
The footstep is said by l)r. Davy to be a super lie ial 
hollow five feet three inches and three-quarters long, 
and between two feet seven inches and two feet five 
inches broad. The soles of Budha's feet are repre- j 
sented as being divided into an hundred and eight 
| compartments, like a pictorial alphabet, each of 
! which contained a figuie. One of the titles of the 
i monarch of Siam is “the pre-eminently merciful and 
munificent, the soles of whoso feet resemble those of 
Budha." 

STALLS, seats in English cathedral or collegiate 
! ehurches, intended exclusively for the use of the clergy 

and dignitaries of the church. They are situated in 
the choir , or the part where Divine service is usually 
' performed. The word stall is also used to denote a 
benefice which giveB the holder a right to a seat or 
st All in a cathedral or collegiate church, 
i STANCAUISTS, the followers of Francis Stan- 

i j cams, who, in the sixteenth century, tauglit both in 
I Germany and Poland that it was only the human 
| nature of Christ that made atonement for sin. He 
i argued that if the divine nature of Christ mediated 
! between God and man, then his divine nature must 
i have been inferior to that of God the Father. The 
: views of Stancarua contributod not a little to the 
spread of Socinian sentiments in Poland, 
j STAROBRADTZI, those of the old* rites, the 
official name of a numerous class of Russian dissent- 
ers, who caH themselves Staroi'ertxi, or those of the 
old faith. They adhere to the old text of the Scrip- 
tures, And the liturgical books usedaby the Kusso- 
| Greek church, in opposition to the corrections intro- 
duced by the patriarch Nicon in 1654. The ministers 
of this sect are generally priests rfho have been or- 
dained by the bishops of the established church, but 
had either left it or been expelled from its pale ; and 
the government does not acknowledge their clerical 
| character. Great efforts have been made by the 
Russian authorities to reconcile these dissenters to 
the established church, but only a few congregations 
have accepted the offer. The government treat them 
with great mildness, giving (hetty the name of Yedi - 
novertwi, or co-religionists, but their obstinAe adher- 
ence to the old ritual keeps them separate from the 
\ established church. They have a great number of 
| convents and nunneries. 

! ! 


! 
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STATA MATKR, a female divinity worshipped 
by the ancient. Romans. Her image stood in the 
forum, where fires were lighted every night. She ! 
has sometimes been regarded as identical with Ves- j 
ta (which see). 

STATIONS, the technical designation for the j 
half-fasts among the early Christians, as contradis- J 
tiuguishod from the proper Jtjunia. Tho Thursday 
Aiul Friday of every week, but more especially the lat- 
ter, were consecrated to the remembrance of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and of the circumstances prepara- 
tory to his death. On these days were held meet- 
ings for prayer und fasts till three o'clock ill tho 
Afternoon; hence they were called dies stutumnm, or 
station days. At an after period the word sttition* 
came to lie applied to t he churches, chapels, ceme- 
teries, or other [daces where the people assembled 
for worship. Gregory the Great discriminated the 
different times, occasions, and places of public wor- 
ship, and framed a service for each. This is the 
chief cause of the vast multiplication of liturgical 
formulas in the Romish church. 

STATOR, a J toman surname of Jupiter (which 
see). 

STKRCORANIKTS (from Lat. stercu*, ordure), a 
term of reproach applied to certain divines in the 
ninth century, in consequence of disputes connected 
with Tran substantial ion. Faschasius asserted that 
“bread and wine, in tho sacrament, aro not under 
the same laws with our other food, as they pass 
into our flesh and substance without any evacu- 
ation." Bertram, on the other hand, affirmed that 
“ the bread and wine are under the same laws with 
all other food." The latter, accordingly, and all 
who held his opinion, were termed St/rcoranistri, 
and ,i keen c ontroversy arose on the subject. 

STEUCULUJS, a surname applied to Saturnus, 
m having taught the Romans tho use of manure in 
agricultural operations. 

STHENIUS (from Gr. stfutnios, powerful), a sur- 
name of ZKU8 (which see). 

STHKNO, one of the Gordons (which sec). 

STIGMATA, the marks of the five principal | 
wounds of Christ alleged by Romish writers to have i 
liecn miraculously impressed first on the body of St. j 
Francis, and afterwards on the body of St. Catherine, i 
and also of St. Veronica. I 

STOICS, one of the principal schools of philoso- ! 
phy among the ancient Greeks. Jt was founded by ! 
Zeno, B. 362, and derived its name from the porch ; 
or stoa in which he delivered his lectures. Stoicism 
held a middle place between the system of Plato and : 
that of Epicurus. According to this system, the j 
basis <jf existing things is that primary matter which ! 
neither increases nor diminishes itself. Matter was ' 
held to be in itself passive and without qualities, but 
operated upon by God in the form of fire or tether, 
as the foundation of all vital activity. The active 
world-producing fire was thus identical with the de- 
iry, and possessed of consciousness as well os the i 
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power of foreseeing or predestinating the future. 
Individual souls were reckoned ns like the soul of 
I ho world, of the nature of lire, and therefore perish- 
able. Evcrv thing was regarded by the Stoics as 
subject to Kate. 

The Stoical philosophy, however, was rather ethi- 
cal than metaphysical, having a close and intimate 
hearing upon life and morals. Virtue was considered 
a* consisting in a life conformable to nature, not only 
to our own nature or reason, but to tbc laws of ex- 
ternal nature and to God, who is the reason or logos 
of the universe. These two conformities indeed 
were regarded as identical, for the soul of the wise 
j man retlects the image of the Divine wisdom. The 
j wise man of the Stoics was an imaginary, and not a 
j real existence, being not only free from the wcak- 
| nesses, hut superior to the very wants of humanity, 
j lie was a man, in fact, possessed of a mind hot not 
j of a heart, capable of discerning and judging, but not 
i of feeling, whose mental faculties were entire, but 
j who bad neither emotions nor passions. A being 
! thus totally apathetic, and guided by reason alone, 
j they supposed to resemble the Deity, and to lie dcs- 
j lined to removal at death to the celestial region of 
; the gods, where it will remain until absorbed into 
the Deity. 

STOLE, one of the most ancient vestments used 
by the clergy of the Christian church. It is a long 
and narrow scarf, with fringed extremities, crossing 
the breast, to the girdle, and thence hanging down in 
front as low as the knees. The deacon wore it over 
the left shoulder, ami in the Latin church joined 
under the right arm, but in the Greek church with 
its two extremities, one in front, and the other hang- 
ing down the back. Sometimes crosses wore em- 
broidered on tbe stole, and at other times the word 
ha/fUM, holy. Ri>mi:Ji writers represent the stole as 
a symbol of the cord by which Jesus was led to he 
crucified ; and they assort also that the priest uses 
it in the mass to indicate his power of binding and 
loosing, which he professes to have received from 
Christ. 

STONE- WORSHIP. One of the earliest modes 
of commemorating any remarkable event was to 
erect a pillar of stone, or to set up heaps of stone. 
These, in course of time, came to he looked upon as 
sacred, and oven to be worshipped. See PILLARS 
(Consecrated). That the Israelites were in dan- 
ger of falling into this sin is plain from the prohibi- 
tion contained in Lev. xxvi. 1 — “Ye shall make you 
no idols nor graven image, neither rear you up a 
standing image, neither shall ye set up any image of 
stone in your laud, to bow down unto it: for I am 
the Lord your God.” Several commentators have 
explained this passage as referring to rocking-stones, 
such as seem to have been worshipped by the an- 
cient Druids, and which, from their very nature, 
wore likely to attract the veneration of an ignorant 
people. The stone which Jacob anointed and set 
up at Bethel is the first instance on record of a con- 


I secreted pillar, and Vossius alleges that, at an after 
period, it became an object of worship, and was con* 
vcyed by the Jews to Jerusalem, where it remained 
even after the city was destroyed by the Homans. 
According to Bochart,the Phoenicians worshipped 
.Jacob's pillar, but whether this was the case or not, 
we know, on tbe authority of Sancl ion iat lion, that 
they had their own Baltylia (which see), or anoint- 
ed stones, to which they paid divine honours. 
These, in all probability, were aeroliths, or meteoric 
stones, as indeed appears to he indicated in the fact 
that. .Sanction iathou traces their origin to Uranus , or 
the heavens. Eusebius goes so far as to allege that 
these siones were believed to have souls, and ac- 
cordingly they were consulted in cases of emergency 
as being fit exponents of the will of Deity, licro- 
dian refers to a stone of this kind as being conse- 
crated to the sun under the name of Ilcliogabalus, 
and preserved in a temple sacred to him in Syria, 
“where,” he says, “there stands not any image 
made with hands, as among the Greeks and Romans, 
to represent the god, but there is a very large stone, 
round at the bottom, and terminating in a point of a 
conical form, and of a black colour, which they say 
fell down from Jupiter.” Sacred stones have fre- 
quently been worshipped by heathen nations, and 
traces of the practice are even yet to be found in 
various nations. 

STYL1TES. See Pillar Saints. 

STY M PI l A LI A, a surname, of Artemis (which 
see) among the ancient Greeks. 

STYX, the principal river in the infernal regions, 
round which it was represented by the. pagan tlieo. 
logy of the ancient Greeks and Romans as flowing 
seven times. See IIcll. 

SUADA. an ancient Roman goddess, the personi- 
fication of persuasion. 

SUBDEACON, an inferior officer in the ancient 
Christian church. This order is first mentioned 
towards the middle of the third century, when Cy- 
prian speaks of them as existing in the church. 
Cornelius also, in speaking of the clergy then be- 
longing to tbe church of Rome, reckons seven sub- 
deacons among them. The author of the Constitu- 
tions refers the'v origin to the time of the Apostles, 
and represents them as ordained with imposition o! 
hands and prayer. Basil, however, says of this and 
all the other inferior orders of clergy, that they were 
ordained without imposition of lmnds. And a canon 
of the fourth council of Carthage thus describes tbe 
form and manner of ordination: — “ When a subdea- 
con is ordained, seeing he has no imposition of 
hands, let him receive an empty patin and an empty 
cup from the hands of the bishop, and an ewer and 
towel from the archdeAcon.” The office of subdea- 
cons was to prepare thc^sacred vessels and utensils 
of the alt£r, and deliver them to the deacon in the 
time of Divine service. They were also required to 
attend the doors of the church during the time ot 
the communion service, and to conduct the commu- 
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, nicants to their proper places, Besides these duties, 

i the subdeacoriA were employed by bishops in ancient 

' times to carry their letters and measures to foreign 

i churches. A canon of the council of Jjiodieea for- 

; bids the aubdcacon to wear an orarimn in the time 

J of Divine service, or even to sit in piescnco of a 

! deacon without his leave. Though anciently an iu- 

j ierior order, subdeaeons are ranked by the com km l 

! of Trent and the Roman Catechism in the liM of 

: 9 holy or greater orders. The Roman Catechism thus 

, deserilkes the office: — “ His office, u* the name im- 

I ! plies, is to serve the deacon in the ministry of the 

j | altar: to him it belongs to prepare the altar linen. 

I the sacred vessels, the bread and wine necessary for 

j the holy sacrifice, to minister water to the priest or 

j bishop at the washing of the hands at mass, to read 

i the epistle, a function which was for hum Iv discharged 

j by t his deacon, to assist at mass in the capacity of a 

j j witness, and see that the priest be not disunited by 

i | any one during its celebration. 'Hie functions which 

I ; appertain to the ministry of the subdeaeon may ho 

| | learned from tin 1 solemn ceremonies ust-d at his con- 

j 1 serration. In the fust place the bishop admonishes 

| ! him, that by bis otdiuatum be assumes the solemn 

i obligation of perpetual continence, ami proclaims 

• aloud that he, alone is eligible to this office who is 

. prepared freely to embtace this law. In the iu*xt 

place, when the sob-tun prayer of the. litanies has 
j been recited, tlm bishop enumerates and explains 

| the duties and functions of the subdeacon. Thin 

; j done, each of the candidates for ordination receives 

! i from the, bishop a chalice and consecrated palena, 

; and from the archdeacon cruets tilled with wine and 

j water, and a bason and towel for washing and drying 

< the hands, to remind him that lie is to serve the dea- 

! con. TIiosp ctrenionies the bishop accompanies 

| with this solemn admonition: ‘ See what sort of 

j ministry is confided to you : 1 admonish you, there- 

fore, bo to comport yourselves an to bo ple-e yig in 
the Right of Clod/ Additional prayers are then ie- 
cited ; and when, finally, the bishop has dlothed tho 
Hubdeacon with the sacred vestments, on putting on 
each of which he makes use of appropriate wo'd* 
and ceremonies, he then hands him ilia hook of the 
Epistles, saying, * Receive the hook^if the Epistle*, 
and have power to read them in the church of (tod, 
both for the living and the dead/ ” 

SUHLAP.SAKI AX3. See Infralapsahianm. 
SUIISTRATI, the third order of penitents in the 
ancient Christian church, so called from the custom 
of prostrating themselves before the bishop, as noon 
as the sermon was ended, to receive his benediction 
with the imposition of hands. They stood in the 
now of the church, behind the ambo , tyitil prayer 
r was made for them, after which they were*obligcd 
to depart before the commuaioiuRerviee. Jpiia class 
of penitents is mentioned by the council of Nice, 
though no particular place is assigned them. Rut 
TertulUan, in speaking of the Roman discipline, says 
that penitents were brought into the church in sack- 
l 


cloth and ashes, and prostrated in tho. midst before j 
the widows and proshv tors to implore their conmiis- j 
oration. Some canons stylo this order tho }>milcnU ' 
simply bv way of distinction, as being the most ‘ 
noted of tin* four classes. They were also called ■ \ 

Kinvlci* or (t*'.unjh’CtcutiJt. See PrnitknTS. j J 

SUCCESSION (Apostolical). See Aiwrou j | 

CAI. Sl’CCKSHlON. ! 

SUCCO* Tli-BEXOTH (Hvb. tho booths of the j 

dnmrhfer.*). small tcntR mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. .‘10, j 

in whit'h the Babylonish women practised the im j j 

pure and licentious riles of the goddess Mvlitta. ; | 

SUDItAS, tin* servile cast e among the Hindus. : | 

It is believed to have sprung from Braluna's foot, 
the member of inferiority and degindntiou. Hence 
the S.idras are considered as the lowest class of so- 
ciety, bound to perform for the other castes all man- 
ner of menial duties, either as serfs or manual cull i- ;| 
v.-itors ot the soil, domestic attendants, artizans ot 
every respeetnlile description. 

SCKFKAU A NS, a term applied in the ancient 
Christian church to denote the city bishops of any 
province under a metropolitan, because they met at. 
bis command to give their sniViage, counsel, or ad- 
vice, in a provincial synod. Thun the seventy bish- 
ops who were immediately subject to the bishop of 
Rome as their primate or metropolitan, were, called 
bis sullVagaus, because they were frequently called 
to his synods. At the commencement of ihe He for- j 
mat ion in England under Henry VIII., an act was 
passed appointing suffragan bishops in a number of 
sees. 

SUFFKAOE, a term used in the Prayer Book of 
flic Church of England to designate it short form of 
pel:' ion as in the Litany. 

SUFFRAGES, the versicles immediately after | 
the Freed in the morning and evening prayer ot llio ! 
English J ha ver Book. ! 

*S 11 El. S, a class of mystic philosophers in Persia 
The name i* supposed to be derived from an Arabic | 
word signifying “pure,” or ‘ clear,” or it may he ] 
f* ot it Hoof, wool, in allusion to the coarse woollen J 
garments usually worn by the Suli teachers. The 
term tinfam app<nr« to be a general designation for 
the mystical asceticism of the Mohammedan faith. 

The Suiis can scarcely be said to constitute a separate 
sect, but tlu* term includes Moslem mystics of every 
shade. The chief seat of Sufism for several centu- 
ries has been Persia; and indeed during the six- ' 
teeiith and seventeenth centuries the descendant of j 
a Suti occupied the throne of that country. i 

The leading idea of tlu* Sufi system is that, the In- . 
finite is expressed in the finite, the Deity in huinani- , i 
ty, so*hat every man is an incarnation of Deity, or j 
at least a particle of the Divine essence. This gcu- i 
eric idea pervades the whole writings of the Sufis, j j 

which, both in prose and verse, form a very large I i 

portion of the literature of Persia. Hence a Sufi ' j 

regards every man as, to a certain extent, a repre- « ! 

tentative of the Deity. Sometimes this doctrino is I 1 
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perverted so as to confound ail moral distinctions ; 
good and evil, virtue and vice being both regarded 
! as of Divine origin. But in most cases the doctrine 
is turned to very different account. The Sufi, look- 
ing upon himself as an emanation from God, main- 
tains both the possibility and the duty of becoming 
reunited to the Divine essence. This he hopes to 
| accomplish by abstracting his mind from all worldly 
objects, and devoting himself to Divine contempla- 
tion. Accordingly the Sutis neglect and despise all 
outward worship as useless and unnecessary. The 
Musnavi, their principal book, expatiates largely upon 
the love of God, the dignity of virtue, and the high 
and holy enjoyments arising from an union with 
God. The Sufi makes it his highest aim to attain 
self-annihilation, by losing his humanity in Deity. 
Angelus Silesius indeed, an old Sufi poet, bids men 
lose in utter nihilism all sense of any existence sep- 
arate from the Divine substance, the Absolute. 

The rigid Moslems, and especially the Persian 
mollahs, entertain the most intense dislike to the 
Sutis, principally on Account of their disregard of 
the outward forms of worship. And yet it can- 
not be denied that, notwithstanding the peculiar- 
ities of their creed, the great mass of the Sutis are 
sincere Mohammedans, and have a high veneration 
for the Koran. The principles of Sutisrn are un- 
doubtedly on the increase in Persia, and may be 
said indeed Almost to pervade the national mind, 
in these circumstances it is impossible to calculate 
the number of those who adhere to the doctrines of 
these philosophical mystics. They are to be found 
in every part of the empire, have their acknowledged 
head at Shiraz, and their chief men in all the princi- 
pal cities. 

SUMMANUS (from Lat. summits, the highest), 
an ancient Unman deity, said by Varro to have been 
of Sabine origin. lie was regarded as of the same, 
or even higher rank than Jupiter himself. He has 
been considered by Borne to have been a deity of the 
lower world ; at all events he appears to have been 
the Jupiter of night, and as such had a temple near 
the Circus Maximus at Rome. 

SUM MISTS, a name given to those scholastic 
divines of the Middle Ages who propounded their 
dogmas in systematic works called Summas Tkeolo - 
gits, or Sums of Theology. The most able and im- 
portant work of the kind was published by Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century. 

SUMMUS SACERDOS (Lat. chief priest), a title 
given in the ancient Christian church to all bishops 
or pastors in charge of a flock. Clemens Homanus 
uses the title in this extended application. Jerome 
also adopts it as in common use, and, speaking of 
himself, he says, 41 In the opinion of all men I was 
thought worthy of the high-priesthood.' 1 Romish 
writers apply the title exclusively to the Pope of 
Rome. 

SUNDAY. See Lord's Day. 

SUN-WORSHIP. Both sacred and profane his- 


tory unite in teaching us that the worship of the bright 
orb of day was one of the earliest forms of idolatry 
Even so early as the time of Job, who is generally 
considered to have lived at, if not before, the days o» 
Abraham, this kind of worship seems to have been 
practised. Thus we And the patriarch Job declaring 
in xxxi. 26 and 27 — 44 If I beheld the sun when it 
shined, or the moon walking in brightness ; and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand. 11 The Egyptians regarded the suu 
as their guardian deity, but no ancient nation was 
more addicted to solar worship than the Persians, 
who had no images in their temples, the sun being 
worshipped as the primary, and tire as the secondary 
symbol of the Supreme Being. The Phoenicians 
adored the sun under the name of Baal, the Ammon- 
ites under that of Moloch, and the Moabites uiuler 
that of Chemosh. The sun is said by Sir J. G 
Wilkinson to have, been both a physical and a meta 
physical deity, that is, he was both the real Bun, th 
ruler of the firmament, and the ideal ruler of the 
universe as king of the gods. Hence Osiris, the 
sun, or the fountain of material light and heat, was 
viewed as an emanation of Cneph, or Amman, the 
source of metaphysical light and empyrean fire. 
The early religion of the Hindus was essentially the 
worship of the solar orb. Accordingly the Gdyatri, 
or holiest verse of the Yedas, is addressed to the 
sun-god. The practice of this kind of idolatry wai 
probably derived from the earlier home of tbo Hin 
dus in Northern Asia, where the Scythians and Math 
BAgetso are known to have offered horses to the sun 
Hence the existence in the Yaidic period of the As 
wamedha , or horse-sacrifice, which was observed i 
Hindostan with great solemnity. In the religion 
of the North American Indians, also, the sun, as th 
dispenser of all radiance and fertility, was looke, 
upon as possessing the highest pitch of excellence 
and occupying the chief place among the good di 
vinities ; while to be translated to the sun or his at- 
tendant stars was deemed the summit of felicity. 
Among the Ancient Egyptians, who, as we have al 
ready mentioned, were probably the earliest sun- 
worshippers, Ra or Phra, the sun-god, the centre ot 
whose wonhip 1 was at On, the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks, is regarded by Lepsius as having occupied 
the foremost place in the Egyptian pantheon. Jo- 
seph is said, in the* narrative of Moses, to have mar- 
ried Asenath,the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On v 
and it is an interesting fact that Potipherah, 44 he who 
belongs to the sun," is a name which is very com- 
mon on the Egyptian monuments. Chevalier Bun- 
sen tells us that Ramesea the Great sacrificed to Ra, 
the sun-goc^ as to 44 the lord of the two worlds, whe 
is enthroned on the sun's disk, who moves his egg, 
who appears in the *byv of heaven." Dr. Hinckes 
has also pointed out that the names of the earlier 
Egyptian kings consisted in almost every instance 
of the name of the sun, and a simple or compound 
epithet or qualification. The great gods of Uppei 
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Egypt are considered by Lepsio* to liave been con* 
Hooted with tkc een«god; end Omri* of Abydos if 
*9p$m i to have boon gradually identified with Ife, 
the sun-god of Heliopolis. In tome localities indeed l 
the worship of Odri* wig distinctly solar. « For- 
tttnee of Osiris," says the late lamented Mr* Hard* 
Wick, "have been interwoven or identified with 
tlxote of the great orb of day. Hit votaries have an 
eye exclusively to periodic motions of the sun and 
the vicissitudes of the seasons ; not so much in re* 
ference to the increase or the decrease of his lumi- 
nous (tactions, as to seeming changes in his fructify- 
ing, fertilising power. In winter lie appears to the 
imagination of the worshipper as languishing and 
dying; and all nature, ceasing to put forth her buds 
and blossoms, is believed to suffer with him : while 
at other seasons of the year the majesty of this great 
king of heaven is reasserted in the vivifying of crea- 
tion and the gladdening of the human heart. There 
is an annual resurrection of all nafttre ; for the sun- 
god is himself returning from the under wot Id, — the 
region of the deCd. Or if we study the same repre- 
sentation in its 'more telluric aspect, what is there 
depicted as a mourning for Osins is no longer em- 
blematic merely of prostration in the sun god: it 
imports more frequently the loss of vital forces in 
the vegetable kingdom, as the consequence of the 
solstitial heat. The earth herself becomes the prin- | 
cipal sufferer ; and the cause of all hor passionate 
and despairing lamentations is tlie influence that 
dries up the fountains of her own vitality/* 

This ancient Osirian myth, as bearing upon sun* 
worship, was not confined to Egypt, but is found in 
almost all countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
sea. In Phoenicia, the worship of Osiris had its 
counterpart in the mysteries of Adonis and the an* j 
nual “ weeping for Tammns” referred to in Eaek. | 
with 14, — " Then he brought me to the door of the 
gate of the Lord 1 * house which was toward the 
north; and, behold, there sat women weeping* for 
Tammus.” The most direct system of soy-worship 
it undoubtedly tliat of the ancient Persians, which j 
la stitt continued to a certain extent by the modem 
Parses*. Mithras was the sun-god of the Medo* j 
Persian system, and almost the same tilings that 
2taro**ter taught concerning Mithras*** the genius 
of the cun, Man!, the founder of the Manhattan*, 
afterwards transferred to Ms Christ, who was no 
other fea the pate soul sanding forth its influence 
fan* the sun end the moon* U is evident from va- ! 
rfoes passage* of the Old Testament scripture* that ' 
sWHMtahlp had, at dUbftnt period* of rite history 
Of A* feiaflts* become prevalent mm f that 

eaeallL If AS** nwna Ami aiafaui lt- IhaL 

mJjSr&Aai W Om m W tm vh 

fe*fwfc***e <*>•*» «■**•»«* *«d» 

rifeTZlH lm <£jfl hath divided unto all nation* 
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Dent xvii. A those ate condemned to death who 
worshipped strange gods, rim wm, or the moon* 
And at a merit later period; Baeklel saw In a vision 
(viii. 16) five-and-twenty men of Judah in the tern* 
pie of the Lord, who turned their becks on the mm 
tuary, and their faces towards the east, worshipping 
the sun at his rising. Bee Paeanne* 
SUNYABADI3, a sect of Hindu etlebfe or !W» 
ther t riMUrir, who held that all notions of CM aa4 
man are fallacies, and tliat nothing exists. Whet* 
ever we look upon is regarded as vacuity. TMm 
and Athmm, Moya and JDrahm, all is friss, all I* 
error < 

SUOVETAURILIA, peculiar sacrifices among 
the ancient Romans, so named because they con* 
sisted of a pig, a sheep, and an ox. These were ot» 
fared at tlie general lustration of the Roman people, 
which took place every five yoars. The Suovetau^ 
nlia indeed formed a part of every lustration, and 
the victims wore cpmed round the thing to be puri- 
fied, whether it was a city, a people, or a piece of 

t \a»A *fhe Mime Mcrifices existed among tlie an* 
reeks under the name of ffVfifyo. A reprt* 
>n of the celebration of these sacrifices is 
m the Triumphal Arcli of Constantine at 

EREROG ATION (Worn or), works dons 
by any one beyond what God requires. Protestants 
believe such works to be impossible. But Roman- 
ists maintain the existence of such works; and as- 
sert that a person may not only have in reserve a 
store of merit so as to have enough for himself, but 
also to spare for others ; and this superabundant merit, 
collected from all quarters and in every age, tlie 
Church of Rome professes to liave laid up as in a 
treasury from wliich to dispense to those who have 
little or none. The Eastern or Graek church rejects 
this doctrine of the Latin church, as unauthoriaad 
either by Scripture or tradition. 

SUPERINTENDENT, an ecclesiastical superior 
in several reformed churches where episcopacy is 
not admitted. This officer is found in the Lutheran 
churches in Germany, and among ths reformed in 
some other countries. He is ths chief pastor, and 
lias the direction of ail the other pastors within Ms 
district. His power, however, Is considerably mors 
limited then tliat of diocesan bishop* ki Episcopal!**: 
churches. Soon after the Reformation in Beotknd, 
and before the Presbyterian system was fully organ* 
iaed, fit wea deemed necessary, as a temporary expe- 
dient, to appoint Superintendents, whose dirty It was 
to take tits spiritual overnight of 0 large district of 
country, preaching In vacant parishes, pientiag 
fetches, and inspecting the ministers end nedere 
within (heir bounds. Among the W ulq/ m JMsflo* 
ritothe minister baring charge of a circuit Is ceiled 
a Superintendent. 

SUPERNATURAUBT8, a name given to these 
divines in Germany, *ttoeedoftfaiM*fti&» 
beginning of the present cent ary, who nmfnfelned, In 
4 a 
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opposition to tlie Uatiosaimtb (which see), the 
necessity of a Divine revolution, the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible, and the fundamental doc* 
trines of orthodox Protestantism. 

SUPPER (Loan's). See Loan's Supper. 

8UPPLICATIO, a solemn thanksgiving or sap* 
plication to the gods among the ancieut Romans, on 
which occasion the temples were thrown open, and 
the statues of the gods carried on couches through 
tie public streets, tliat they might receive the pray* 
sis of the people. A auppUcatio was appointed by 
tie senate when a victory liad been gained, or in 
times of public danger and distress. 
JjSUFRALAPBAlUANS, a term used to denote 
those Calvinists who hold tliat God, without any re- 
gard to the good or evil works of men, and antece- 
dently even to the Fall, resolved, by an eternal de- 
cree, absolute and unconditioned, to save some and 
reject others. In this view of the Divine decrees, 
God predestinates his people to eternal happiness 
merely as creatures, and not as fallen creatures, that 
is absolutely and irrespectively of character. Calvin 
and Bcza were Supralapsarian in respect to the ab- 
soluteness of tlie Divine decree, but the term itself 
does not appear to liave come into use until the 
synod of Dort, in tlie seventeenth century, when the 
Gomaruts were eAlled by this name, in opposition 
to the Romm utranis, or Arminians, who were styled 
SU DL APB ARIA N B (which see). 

SUPREMACY (Papal). See Papacy. 

SURCINGLE, tlie belt by which the cassock is 
fastened round tlie waist in the ecclesiastical dress of 
an English officiating clergyman. 

SURPLICE. See Alb. 

SURROGATE, a substitute or person appointed 
in the room of another. Thus, to save the expense 
and trouble of travelling to the seat of episcopal jur- 
isdiction, the bishop of an English diocese appoints 
clergymen in the several towns within his district 
as surrogates, having the power of grauting licenses 
for marriage, probates of wills, Ac. 

SURSUM CORDA, « Lift up your hearts,” words 
used iu the ancient Christian church iu announcing 
prayer in the public congregation. On hearing this 
solemn invitatiou, the people were wont to respond, 
41 We UR them up unto the Lord.” Cyprian calls it 
the preface Intended to prepare the minds of the 
brethren to pray with a heavenly temper. Augus- 
tine mentions It upwards of ten times in liis writings. 
Chrysostom also frequently uses it in his homilies. 
In the English church it continued unchanged until 
the seventeenth century. 

BURTUR, the prince of the evil genii among the 
ancient Goths. 

8URYA, a Hindu god, the lord of the sUn, who 
is represented in a resplendent car, drawn either by 
seven hones, or by one horse with seven heads. 

SUSPENSION, a punishment inflicted upon cle- 
rical delinquents. It may apply either to the salary 
of the minister or to his offiot. Both methods of 


punishment were practised by the ancient Christian 
church. Cyprian mentions some cases in which tlie 
salary was stopped, while the individuals were al- 
lowed to continue in the discharge of their office. 
Decrees to this effect were passed by tlie councils of 
Nice, Ephesus, aud Agde. The extent of tlie sus- 
pension varied according to circumstances. At one 
time the offender was suspended from the active 
discharge of the duties of his office, though still 
retaining his clerical rank. At another he was 
forbidden to perform some of the duties of his 
office, whilst he continued in the discharge ok 
others; and at another still, he was debarred the 
performance of all ministerial duties for a definite 
period of time. Suspension from office was inflicted 
for such clerical delinquencies as would bring sus- 
pension from the eucharist or the lesser excommuni- 
cation upon laymen. 

SUTHREH SHAHIS, a division of tlie Sikhs in 
Hindustan. Their priests may be known by partic- 
ular marks. Thus they make a perpendicular black 
streak down the forehead, and Carr/ two small black 
sticks, each about half a-yard in length, with which 
they mako a noise when they solicit alms. They 
lead a wandering life, begging and singing songs in 
the Punjabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral 
and mystical tendency. They are held in great con- 
tempt, and are not unfrequently of a disreputable 
cliaracter. They look up to Tegli Bahader, the 
father of Guru Govind, as their founder. 

SUTTEE, the name given in Hindustan to a wo 
man who voluntarily sacrifices herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband. The term is also used to de- 
note the horrid rite itself, which, though not com- 
manded by tlie Siiastras or sacred books of the Hin- 
dus, is certainly approved and encouraged. In the 
performance of Suttee, force is expressly forbidden, 
the sacrifice must be perfectly voluntary in all its 
stages. Coercion could not be employed without 
dishonour to the Brahmins and the friends of tlie 
widow, while the virtue of the sacrifice would be lost. 
The utmost extent to which the Siiastras go in mo- 
tioning the practice is to pronounce it “ proper for a 
woman to cast herself upon the funeral pile of her 
husband;” but while it is not expressly commanded, 
glory and blessedness in a future state are promised 
to those who observe it. Thus one of tlie Jhtnmas 
declares, 41 The woman who mounts the funeral pile 
of her deceased husband equals herself to Arund- 
hoti, the wife of Vaahiata, and enjoys bliss in hea- 
ven with her husband. Sim dwells with him la hea- 
ven for thirty-five millions of years, which is equal 
to the number of hairs upon the human body, and 
by her own power taking her husband up, in the 
same planner as a snake-catcher would take a snake 
out of its hole, remains with him in diversion. She 
who Urn: goes with Mr husband to the other world 
purifies three generations, that is, the generations of 
her mother 1 # side, father's side, and hushudV side; 
and so she being reckoned the purest and the heel 
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la fame among women, becomes too dear to her 
husband, and continues to delight him during four* 
teen Jmd has, and although her husband be guilty of 
slaying a Brahmin or friend, or be ungrateful of past 
deeds, yet is his wife capable of purifying him from 
ail these eine." 

Those who decline to become Suttees are com* 
minded to cut off their hair, cast off their ornaments, 
to observe inviolable chastity, and to labour in the 
service of their childreu. The extent to which this 
cruel practice was once carried appears from the 
fact, that in ten years, from 1815 to 1825, no fewer 
than 5,997 widows were thus immolated* For a 
long time the Suttee was tolerated by the British 
government, but it was abolished in the Bengal 
presidency in 1829, and in the other presidencies the 
following year. The practice, however, still con- 
tinued in many of the native states, and, though 
rare, is understood even yet to be secretly observed 
til some remote districts of the country where Brit- 
ish authority and influence are unknown. 

The rite of Suttee is thus described by a na- 
tive Hiudu, who had himself witnessed and even 
taken part in it : — “ Fearing intervention from the 
British authorities it was decided that this solemn 
rite, contrary to the usual practice, should be per- 
formed at a distance from the river side ; the margin 
of the consecrated tank was selected for the purpose. 
After ceremonies of purification had been performed 
upon the spot, strong stakes of bamboo were driven 
into the ground, enclosing an oblong space about 
seven feet in length, and six in breadth, the stakes 
being about eight feet in height: within this enclosure 
the pile was built of straw, and boughs, and logs of 
wood : upon the top a small arbour was constructed 
of wreathed bamboos, and tills was hung with flowers 
within and without About an hour after the sun 
had risen, prayers and ablutions having been care- 
fully and devoutly performed by all, more especially 
by the Brahmins and Lall Radhs, who^ w/ui also 
otherwise purified and fitted for the sacrifice, the 
torpse of the deceased husband was brought from the 
house, attended by the administering Brahmins, and 
surrounded by the silent and weeping friends and re- 
lations of the family. Immediately following the 
corpse came Lall Badha, enveloped in a scarlet veil 
which completely hid her beautiful person from view. 
When the body wee placed upon the pile, the feet 
being towards the west, the Bnalunins took the veil 
from Lull Badha, and, for the first time, the glaring 
multitude were suffered togace upon that lovely face 
and form; but the holy women was too deeply en- 
gaged In solemn prayer and convene with Brahma 
to be aeocible of their presence, or of the murmur of 
admiration which ran through the cro#d. # Then 
taming with a steady look and eolemn demeanour to 
liar redone, she took from W\*reon, ono by one, 
ell tworaaaaite, and distributed them aa tokens of 
her love# One jewel only aha retained, Ha Oafs or 
msth* placed round her neck by her d e ce ased hus- 


band on the nuptial day; thia she silently preseed to 
her lipe, then separately embracing each of her 
female relatione, and bestowing a farewell look upon 
the rest, she unbound her hair, which flowed in thick 
and shining ringlets almost to her fret, gave her 
right hand to the principal Brahmin, who led lier 
with ceremony three times round the pHe, and then 
•topped with her face towards it, upon the tide where 
•he was to ascend. Having mounted two or three 
steps, the beautiful woman stood still, and pressing 
Iter hands upon the cold feet of her lifeless husband, 
she raised them to her forehead, in token of cheerful 
submission : she then ascended, and crept within the 
little arbour, seating herself at the head of her lord, 
her right hand resting upon his head. The torch 
was placed in my hand, and overwhelmed with com- 
mingled emotions 1 fired the pile. Smoke and flame 
in an instant enveloped the scene, and amid the 
deafening shouts of the multitude I sank senseless 
upon the earth. 1 was quickly restored to sense, but 
already the devouring element had reduced the fun- 
eral pile to a heap of charred and smouldering timber. 
The assembled Brahmins strewed the ashes around, 
and with a trembling hand I assisted my father to 
gather the blackened bones of my beloved uncle and 
aunt, when having placed them in an earthen vessel 
we carried them to the Ganges, and wRh prayer and 
reverence committed them to the sacred stream. 1 * 

SVIANTOViT (Slav., holy warrior), the most 
celebrated deity of the ancient Baltic Slavonians, 
whose temple and idol were at Arkona, the capital 
of the island Rugen. This last stronghold of Sla- 
vonic idolatry was taken and destroyed in A. D. 
1 168 by Waldemar J., king of Denmark. A minute 
description of this deity and his worship has been 
already given in the article Slavonians (Religion 
of the Ancient). 

SWEARING. See Oaths. 

SWEDEN (Church or). Christianity was first 
introduced into Sweden in a. d. 850 by Anschar, a 
monk of Corbey, in Westphalia. According to the 
Swedish historians, however, many of the people had 
embraced the gospel at a still earlier period, and in 
a. v. 813 a church was erected at Linkopping 
through the successful labours of Herbert, a Saxon 
ecclesiastic. Be this as it may, Anschar was tlia first 
apostle of tlte Swedes, and though his earliest visit 
was limited to six months, the report which he car- 
ried home to Germany was so flattering that he was 
appointed archbishop of Hambuvg, and papal legate, 
with an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms as soon as they slurald be con- 
verted |(o Christianity. But of all tins northern n» 
tions the Swedes Were the longest in renouncing 
hesthefl practices, and accordingly, in many cases, 
the worship of Odin end Thor was combined with 
that of Christ. Thus Anschar’s mission vtt only 
partially successful, and though it was renewed after 
an interval of twenty years by Ardgar, a hermit of 
modi sanctity, it ma&MO little progress that he sooa 
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resigned his missionary office and left the country, 
Anschar having received the see of Bremen added 
to that of Hamburg, set out a second time on a 
Scandinavian mission. But on his arrival in Sweden 
ha found new obstacles to his success. The priests 
of Odin used all their influence to defeat his benevo- 
lent exertions. But the zealous monk was resolved 
to persevere amid all discouragement, and having 
already succeeded in gaining over Eric, king of 
Denmark, he hoped to be equally successful with 
Olaf, king of Sweden. Nor was he disappointed. 
Olaf mentioned the subject to his chiefs, and mostly 
through royal influence a proclamation was made 
that churches might be built, and that whoever 
pleased was at liborty to profess the Christian faith. 

The labours of Anschar were followed up by his 
immediate successor Rembert, who founded several 
churches in Sweden, but gained few converts, and 
the work not being prosecuted by several of the sue* 
censors of liembert, in tho course of time Christianity 
was neArly extinct in Sweden. Attempts, however, 
wore Afterwards made to reclaim tho coiuitry to the 
Christ iau faith. Zealous missionaries were despatch- 
ed thither, and if their progress was slow it was 
steady. Thoir efforts wore much aided by Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiastics, who succeeded in converting the 
Swedish king Eric Arsael. In his vehement zeal 
this monarch laid violent Imnds upon the Pagan tem- 
ple at Upsal, and in consequence he was murdered 
by the infuriated populace. At length, in A. D. 
1026, Sweden, after a century and a half from the 
first introduction of Christianity into the coiuitry, 
became a Christian state. Yet such was the tena- 
city with which Paganism maintained its hold of the 
Swedes, that idolatry lingered there down to the 
twelfth or even the thirteenth century. 

The Reformation commenced in Sweden under 
QuBtavus I. in 1524 was as much a political os a 
religious movement. That monarch secretly encour- 
aged tho preaching of Lutheran doctrines, with the 
ultimate design, when he had formed a party of suf- 
ficient strength, to seize the revenues of the domi- 
nant church and abolish her worship. To carry out 
his plans he sent for a number of missionaries from 
Germany to diffuse among the people the reformed 
doctrines, and being secretly encouraged by royal 
influence their success was prodigious. One of the 
most popular and able missionaries of the reforma- 
tion was Olaf Petri. This zealous champion of the 
Lutheran cause published a translation of the New 
Testament in the Swedish language, with the view 
of enlightening the people in the knowledge of 
Divine truth. The bishopa, imagining tint the king 
was favourable to the established church, called upon 
nim to suppress the new version of the Scriptures, to 
silence its advocates, and even to punish them as 
heretics. Gustavus, however, to the surprise of the 
Romish clergy, treated their proposal with indiffer- 
ence, and consented that a public disputation should 
be held at Upsal between the Romish and Protes- 


tant parties. This controversy tended to open the 
eyes of multitudes to the errors of the established 
creed. The new missionaries were now welcomed 
into the houses of people of all classes. The object 
of the king was gained, and he commenced the work 
of spoliation, seizing on the revenues of the church 
for the uses of the state. The clergy were indignant, 
and denounced the sovereign as a heretic and a 
usurper, swearing to uphold the rights of the church 
and the cause of religion. But Gustavus was not to 
be deterred from the accomplishment of his settled 
purpose. He seized at once two-thirds of the whole 
ecclesiastical revenues, and issued a permission to 
the clergy to marry and mix with the world. The 
ancient faith was now overthrown. The king de- 
clared himself a Lutheran, nominated Lutherans to 
the vacant secs, and placed Lutherans in the parish 
churches. In the course of two years more, the 
work of reformation was consummated. The Romish 
worship was solemnly and universally abolished, and 
tho Confession of Augsbuig was received as the only 
rule of faith— the only faithful inteipreter of Scrip 
ture. 

Tho Swedish reformation was thus throughout the 
act of the king and not of the people. Hence a 
number of Romish rites were continued long after 
they had disappeared in other Protestant countries, 
and to this day the embroidered vestments of the 
clergy, the decoration of the churches, and the uae 
of the oblat, or wafer, at the Lord’s Supper, are re- 
tained, ns well as the name Heug-MacsaOj or high 
moss, as describing the principal service of the Sab- 
bath or other holy day. 

Partial though the Reformation was which Gus- 
tavus had introduced, it was soon destined to suffer 
interruption. John, who succeeded to the throne in 
1569, had married Catharine, daughter of Sigismund 
II., king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catho- 
lic. This marriage had of course a most injurious 
influence upon the mind of the Swedish monarch, 
lie soon began to display a decided leaning towards 
the old faith, and, in the fervour of his zeal, he pre» 
pared a new liturgy, the object of which was suffi- 
ciently apparent from its title, which ran thus, , Li- 
! turgy of the Swedish church, conformable to the 
Catholic And Orthodox Church. 1 This ritual was 
rejected by the great mass of the clergy of both 
churches, and evep the papal sanction was refused. 
Still the king persevered in his attempts to bring 
the country back to the Romish church; and in 
1682 lie so far prevailed as to induce the Swedish 
church to revise its litnigy, and to declare all who 
were opposed to the revision guilty of schism On 
the death of John, the Swinish crown rightfully , 
passed to Sigismund, king of Poland, while duke 
Charles, brother of the late and uncle of the new 
king, became regent. Charles had long been an ac- 
tive supporter cl the reformed cause, and one of the 
drat acts of his regency was to induce the synod of 
Upsal, in 1593* to abolish Use liturgy prepared by 
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the late king, and to depose those ecclesiastics who had 
defended that liturgy. This synod also declared the 
confession of the Church of Sweden to consist of tho 
Sacred Scriptures, the Apostles’, Nicene, and Atha- 
nashui Creeds, an 1 the Augsburg unaltered confes- 
sion of 1590. On hearing what had happened, Si- 
gismund returned to Sweden, and in the first diet 
wliich he convoked, he proposed the revocation of 
the decree passed by the synod of Upsal abolishing 
his late father's liturgy. lie insisted, also, tluit in 
every town there should be a Roman Catholic church, 
and that all the votaries of the ancient faith should 
enjoy complete toleration. His plans, however, for 
the restoration of popery were so violently opposed 
by the Lutheran clergy and people, as well as by 
the Regent Cltarles, that he left the country and re- 
turned in disgust to Poland. 

Charles had no sooner resumed his duties ns re- 
gent in the king’s absence than he began to evince 
his determination to carry matters in favour of the 
Lutherans will} a high hand. One of his first steps 
was to depose from their dignities all who were fa- 
vourable to Romish principles. lie convoked the 
states at Suderkoping, mid caused a decree to Ik* 
passed in 1600 that the Confession of Augsburg 
should be the only rule of faith observed in Sweden ; 
that all Romish priests should leave the country in 
six weeks ; that Swedes who had embraced the reli- 
gion of Rome before the accession of Sigismund 
might remain in the country, but they should be ex - 
eluded from all posts of honour or emolument, no 
less than from the exercise of tlioir worship; and 
that in future all who should not conform to the 
established creed should be banished for ever. In 
obedience to this decree, which has even in the pres- 
ent day been applied to Protestant separatists, the 
priests, the monks, the nuns, and three-fourths of 
the laity, repaired to Germany, Poland* or Finland. 
Both by force and fraud Charles at length supplanted 
his nephew on the throne, and was himself elected 
king of Sweden in 1604. His reign, however, was 
brief, and so signalised by foreign wars, that no 
further change was attempted in ecclesiastical affair*. 
At the death of Charles IX., his son, CJustavus 
Adolphus, ascended the throne, lying then only 
eighteen years of age. This youth was recognised 
as a person of eminent abilities, commanding energy, 
and high militaty talents— a combination of qualities 
which seemed to point him out as well fitted to take 
hie place at the Itead of reformed Europe, in order 
to arrest the vast projects of the house of Austria, 
which aimed at nothing less tlian the restoration of 
papal supremacy over the whole of Christendom. 
Germany was chosen as tlte seat of war, and, after a 
series of successful campaigns, the great Awedish 
hero fell bn the field of Lateen, jteavlwg hts subjects 
to mourn the loss of one of Use greatest fevereigns 
fUH ever strayed the sceptre of the North. 

Gostevas Adolphus was succeeded by his daugh- 
ter Christina, who was only six yearn of age at her 


father's death. Now that the hero of the reformed 
cause had fallen, the Romish party naturally sup- 
posed that the war in Germany would be immediately 
brought to a close. In this, however, they were 
disappointed, for it continued to rqp with varied 
success down to the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
The result of this war was, that Sweden, from being 
an obscure state, rose to be one of the first of the 
European kingdoms. From this time for a long 
period war became the favourite, and indeed the al- 
most sole employment of the Swedish monarohs, so 
that the religious state of tho country was wholly 
neglected, and the church of Sweden sank Into a de- 
plorable condition of spiritual declension and decay. 
To wards the close, however, of the reign of Cliarlea 
XII., this slumber was partially broken by the rous- 
iug pulpit discourses of Ulstadiu*. Earnestly did this 
devoted servant of Christ remonstrate against the vices 
1 of the clergy and the errors of their teaching. Such 
faithfulness was not to be endured. Ulstadius was 
accused of sacrilege and other crimes, and sentenced 
to imprisonment and penal labour for life. At 
length, on the accession of Ulrica Eleonora to the 
throne in 1719, a general amnesty to all offenders 
was proclaimed, and the good mau was set at liberty, 
after liaving been thirty years in prison. At lua 
own earnest request he was allowed to inhabit Ids 
old prison room till the end of Ids days in 1792. 

In the course of the religious awakening which 
had taken place under tho faithful and scriptural 
preaching of Ulstadius, a violent spirit of hostility 
was manifested on the part of the enemies of evan- 
gelical religion. To put an end to wlmt was called 
in ridieulo Fictumi , an Act was passed in 1713, and 
in still more stringent terms in 1726, prohibiting, 
under heavy penalties, all private religious meetings 
or conventicles. Under this law, which is still con- 
sidered to he in force, a great amount of persecution 
has been perpetrated of late in Sweden. Within 
the last ten years, Indeed, by a rigorous application 
of the conventicle law, more than eleven hundred 
persons have been subjected to fines and imprison 
merit. 

Various applications have from time to time been 
made to the government to relax the stringency of 
the laws on the subject of religious meetings. Thus 
a few years ago a petition was presented to the king, 
signed by many friends of religion, praying that “our 
Swedish fellow-citizens might, on the conditions estab- 
lished by his majesty for the sister kingdom (Nor- 
way), be allowed to form free churches, and appoint 
their own ministers/’ Numerou# cases have of lata 
occurred in which persons were severely lined for 
receiving the Lord's Supper privately or without 
the infervention of a parish priest, and being unable 
from poverty to pay the fine, they have been sub- 
jected to imprisonment on bread and water. Col- 
porteurs are ill-treated, put in irons, and thrown Into 
prison, no difference in this respect being made be- 
tween Baptists and Lutherans. Tho effect of then 
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persecutions is thus stated by tbe Rev. Dr. Berg- 
I man in a letter written in 1856:— 1 “ These persecu- 
tions against Christians begin to liave the same 
effects as when, years ago, in Scotland, the brothers 
Haldane were persecuted. The victims begin to 
suspect the doctrines of tbe Chnreli, and go over 
especially to the Baptists. It is pretty generally 
known in our country that a huge number of persons 
in Stockholm are become Baptists, and perform Di- 
vine service secretly, according to the Baptist form 
of worship. But our Church will have to accuse 
herself for whatever may happen. She caunot even 
read ecclesiastical bistoiy so as to become wise by 
its perusal. She is blind. It is a judgment upon 
her.” 

It is a melancholy fact tliat the Swedish clergy 
warmly support the repressive laws with the view 
of upholding the Established church. The political 
constitution, however, is favourable to religious li- 
berty, ns is evident from the following enactment, 
which is embodied in the form of government adopt- 
ed at the revolution in 1809: — -“The king shall not 
force, or cause to he forced, the conscience of any 
one, but protect every one in the free exercise of his 
religion, as long as lie docs not hereby disturb the 
pence of society, or occasion publio scandal." This 
clause was passed, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the House of Clergy, but for forty 
years it was suffered to remain in abeyance, and even 
now the judicial courts, as a pretext for sanctioning 
persecution, allege that the enactment of 1809 never 
having been practically put in force, they must fall 
back on the old laws. The feeling in favour of re- 
ligious liberty is rapidly gaining ground among all 
classes of the Swedish people. The subject was 
even discussed in the diet of 1853-4, but two of the 
houses having voted for a relaxation of the conven- i 
tide laws and two against it, the whole question fell 
to the ground. At the same diet a law was unani- 
mously passed declaring any one liable to punish- 
ment who, not Iwing a priest, sliould administer the 
sacraments, and all who should receive them at his 
hands. The subject of religious toleration was re- 
sumed in the diet of 18.56, and a royal project of 
law was introduced, proposing on the one baud the 
abrogation of the punishment for apostasy, and on 
the other the supersession of all the conventicle acts 
by a new law. After a protracted discussion, ex- 
tending to seven sessions, the entire question again 
fell to the ground, not more than two of the four 
houses having agreed on any one point. The op* 
ponenta of the libesel measures proposed by the king 
consisted of the House of Clergy and the House of 
Peasants. The sutyect was again discussed by the 
diet, and the result is that banishment for apostasy 
is still the law of Sweden, the proposal to do away 
with it having been lost by only two votes; and the 
conventicle act is modified to a small extent, as fol- 
lows “The committee propose ftuther, that the 
Conventicle act shall be repealed, and no members of 


the Swedisli church forbidden to assemble for reli- 
gious exercises, provided that special permission be 
obtained for meetings daring church hours, and free 
access granted to the clergy, churchwardens, or po- 
lice authorities, and that the last-named may dissolve 
any meeting, should they perceive anything unlaw- 
ful or disorderly. But if any one, not a clergy man, 
nor entitled, according to the church law, to preach in 
public, stand np in such meetings as a teacher, and 
his address be considered likely to produce division 
in the church or contempt for the public service of 
religion, tlte church council shall be empowered to 
prohibit his doing so." This new enactment has 
one advantage, that it relates exclusively to members 
of the Swedish church, and consequently does not 
interfere with the assemblies of Baptists or other 
separatists. 

The church of Sweden is Lutheran in its creed 
and Episcopal in its form of government, having an 
archbishop and eleven bishops. Church and state 
are not only united but identified. The king is 
officially styled the Head of the Church, and its 
Supreme Bishop. The intimate connection between 
the church and the secular power is thus described 
by Mr. Luinsden in a Tract lately published:— 
“There are four houses of parliament, to which, 
along with tlie king, the legislation of the countiy 
is intrusted. These four houses are— 1, The house 
of nobles, or representatives of the noble families iti 
the kingdom ; 2, The house of burgesses, containing 
the representatives of the towns; 3, The bouse of 
peasants, consisting of the representatives of tlie 
peasant-proprietors, a class now peculiar to Sweden ; 
aud 4, Tlie house of clergy, consisting of the pre- 
I fates, and the representatives of the ministers of 
parishes. This last is the only representation which 
the Church enjoys, and yet it is the representation 
not of tlie Church, but only of her ministers, as one 
of tlie estates of the realm. As such it has an equal 
share witli the other houses in all civil and financial 
legislation, while each of them has an equal voice 
with it in the government of the Church, so that 
the Church lies prostrate beneath civil and secular, 
rather tlian clerical power. 

“The civil power has left scarcely any tingle 
corner of the spiritual or ecclesiastical domain ex 
empt from its authoritative interference. For in- 
stance, it has constituted the courts which have the 
ordinary administration of church affaire. In each 
diocese there is at least one conmfcrium, or bishop's 
court. In the two university teals, Dpeak and 
Lund, these consistories consist of the prelates and 
the theological profusion. In other cases it eonaista 
of the bishop, the archdeaoon (at be may he called), 
and the teachers of the gymnasium of the Episcopal 
town, ail of whom may be, and often are, laymen* 
without |ny ordinatiom or ecclesiastical character 
whatever. It determines and regulates the whole 
proceedings regarding the appointment of minkteie 
to vacant charges. Wham the right of appointment 
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is in the hands of a private patron, the people are 
not recognised as having any standing wliatevcr. 
There is a numeroos class of parishes in winch tlie 
people are admitted to a voice in the matter! and 
yet in almost ill even of these instances, tliey are so 
restricted and limited in the exercise of this privi- 
lege by martinet law on the one hand, and the royal 
prerogative on the other, that it is practically worth- 
less. Again, the same supreme power controls with 
rigid liaud the minister's duties in his parish. It 
lays on him an immense amount of varied civil and 
secular business. It furnishes him with a liturgy, 
and rigidly dictates the prayers which lie is to offer 
to God in the name of the congregation. It counts 
him unfit not only to frame a single prayer in the 
ordinary public worship of God, but even to select 
a suitable text from which he may preach to his 
people. It binds him down, year by year, during 
the longest incumbency, to the unchanging series 
of passages which form the 1 gospel' and * epistle' 
for the day, except on four Sabbaths of the year, 
which are appointed by the king, under the name of 
proper days, to be kept more holily than other Sab- 
baths, although even then he is not intrusted with 
the choice of his texts, but has them all prescribed 
for him by royal authority. The principles of the 
Lutheran Church as to discipline are substantially 
the same as those of our own. But these are com- 
pletely overborne by civil statutes. Every child 
must bo baptised within eight days after it is bom, 
altogether without reference to the moral or religious 
character of the parents. If the parents should re- 
fuse to allow the child to be baptized, an action may 
be raised against them before the civil court. Cases 
have recently occurred, in which such actions have 
been raised against parents who profess 4 Baptist 1 
opinions; orders have been given to the police to 
bring the child by force to receive the ordinance; 
and the parents liave, in addition to this violation of 
their natural rights, been subjected to the "expense* 
of the legal process. About the age of /ourteen or 
fifteen the children are sent to the minister to be 
instructed in religion, previous to their being ad- 
mitted to the communion. On being satisfied with 
their knowledge of religion, the minister ‘ confirms ' 
them in presence of the congregation. After being 
confirmed they are required by statute to go to the 
Lord's Supper once a-year, wliatever be their moral 
character or religious belief, if they would enjoy the 
rights of Swedish citizenship, be admissible as wit- 
nesses in a court of justice, be allowed to marry, or 
be privileged to enter on any secular employment. 
A ease occurred not long ago* which affords an 
emphatic illustration of this perversion of the solemn 
ordinance into a mere secular test A policeman 
was pro d uced as a witness before a court of law. 
He was questioned when hi haft last communicated ; 
and on its being ascertained that he had not done so 
within the previous twelve months, lie was rejected. 
He captain hereupon ordered that all his subordi- 


nates, in order to qualify themselves for giving evi- 
dence during the succeeding twelve months, should 
on a particular day go to the church and receive the 
communion. Nothing except ignorance of Luther's 
catechism, or some crime which may Incur civil 
punishment, is held as preventing a man from access 
to the Lord's table. And so thorough is the iden- 
tity between church- membership and citizenship, 
that in order to a prisoner's obtaining his liberation, 
even After the period of Ills punishment liad expired, 
it was necessary, until the Parliament at its reeent 
session happily rescinded the law, that he should 
appear before the congregation, make profession of 
his repentance, and be received again into the com 
munioit of the Church." 

We further learn the following particulars from 
Di. Steane, in his recently published notes of a 
tour iu Sweden. “Each parish clergyman must 
keep a correct register of every individual, young 
and old, in his parish, record all the changes 
by removals, deaths, Ac., and furnish an annual 
return to the government. He is also expected 
to sen all his parishioners not less 'frequently 
than once a-year, and a system of domiciliary ex- 
amination is maintained, which, wrought by pious 
and zealous men, might bo productive of impor- 
tant results. The usual course is to divide the parish 
into several districts, find a large room in each, and 
appoint a time for calling together the dwellers in 
that district. A summons is left at every house, 
and all may be compelled to come. When as- 
sembled, the clerk reads the names, marking such 
as are absent, and the clergyman invites group after 
group to his table, where each 2s required to read, 
and all are examined as to their knowledge of Luther's 
Catechism,. The exercises frequently extend during 
several hours, and they are closed by an address 
and benediction.* 

The tone both of piety and morality in Sweden is 
deplorably low. The Sabbath is openly desecrated 
both by clergy and laity; and profane swearing 
prevails to a most lamentable extent, even amongst 
professing Christians. Of late, however, a revival 
of religion has taken place in various parts of the 
country. In the northern parishes, indeed, there 
lias always prevailed a greater regard for true spiri- 
tual religion than in the south. Hence their dis- 
satisfaction with the present liturgy and their use 
of the old ritual in private worship. “As the 
spirit of religious earnestness increased I," says Mr. 
Lumsden, “this dissatisfaction became still more 
intense end decided. They applied for permission 
to liave the old books used in the churches of their 
parishes. This was refused. Tliey then solicited 
that (hey might be allowed to have, as pastors in 
separate congregations, regularly ordained ministers 
of the church, who, sympathizing in their views, 
would celebrate public worship according to the old 
books— promising themselves to maintain them, in 
addition to paying dll rim dues as formerly to tli# 
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pariah priest. This also was refused. They then 
withdrew altogether from the worship of the parish 
churches, met in separate assemblies amongst them* 
selves, and chose the more intelligent and godly of 
their number to conduct their worship and expound 
the Scriptures. They desired still to remain in the 
communion of the National Church, but the parish 
clergymen, with a vigour in the exercise of discipline 
which profanity and immorality did not encounter, 
refused them access to the Lord's Table, unless on 
the condition of their discontinuing these religious 
meetings. After much anguish, and with great re* 
luctance, they at last resolved, that the men whom 
they had chosen os their leaders should become 
their pastors, and dispense the sacraments. By 
some solemn service, they called these men to this 
office, and declared their separation from the Estab- 
lishment. 

“This movement has been very extensive — embrac- 
ing many thousands, and, in boiiiq cases, entire par- 
ishes. The separatists being rather too numerous 
to be banished, have been subjected to every other 
severity which intolerant statutes could be construed 
to sanction. The Established clergymen refuse to 
marry them, because they have not communicated, 
according to law, within the statutory period. The 
fines and penalties which were unsparingly exacted 
of them for merely holding conventicles have been 
increased. Several liAve been obliged to sell their 
small paternal estates in order to satisfy these 
exactions; others Iiavo been fain to leave their 
native laud, and seek freedom and peace on a 
foreign shore. Many have been imprisoned as 
common malefactors, — and yet, by the confession 
even of their most reproachful adversaries, nothing 
can be laid to their charge, except 1 as concerning 
the law of their God. 1 ” 

The separation from tho Established Church is 
almost wholly limited to the northern provinces, but 
the recent awakenings have extended over many 
other districts of the country, not only through the in- 
strumentality of ministers, but also in a large measure 
of Christian laymen. Nor is it coniined to isolated 
cases, but iu several districts large numbers, and 
even whole congregations, have been brought under 
spiritual concern. 

SWEDENBORGIANS, or the New Jerusalem 
Church, a body of Christians who claim to have 
received a now dispensation of doctrinal truth from 
tho theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg; 
and being in their own view anew church, they refuse 
to be ranked among^lie sects into which the Christian 
world is divided. The founder of this society was a 
native of Stockholm in Sweden, ltAving been bom in 
that city in January 1688. His father was bishop 
of Skara in West Gothland, a person of high intel- 
lectual attainments, and eiyoyiug the peculiar favour 
of his sovereign, Charles XII. Young Swedenborg's 
sducation was conducted with great care ; and from 
early childhood be evinced a serious and thoughtful 


tum of mind, combined with a remarkable tendency 
to iudulge in religious speculation. Having been 
sent to the University of Upsala, he soon distin- 
guished himself by bis attainments in the physical 
and mathematical sciences. At the close of his 
college course he was sent by his father to travel in 
foreign countries, where he directed his attention 
particularly to mining operations ; and on his return 
home he was Appointed Assessor of the Metallic 
College, a government situation of some importance* 
This office ho held for many years, not only under 
Charles XII., but under the sister and successor oi 
that monarch, Ulrica Eleonora, who, in token of the 
high estimation in which his talents were held, con- 
ferred upon him a patent of nobility, though without 
a title. No worldly honours, however, could divert 
his mind from his favourite scientific studies, which 
ho continued to prosecute with unwearied diligeuce 
and assiduity, issuing volumes and tracts on a variety 
of tho most abstruse points of science with marvel- 
lous rapidity. At length, in 1733, he completed his 
great work, * Opera Philosophies et ’MinenUia.* It 
was printed partly at Dresden and partly at Leipzig, 
in three volumes folio, at the expense of the Duke 
of Brunswick. The first volume of this elaborate 
production is devoted to a philosophical explanation 
of the elementary world; and here the peculiarly 
abstract metaphysical character of his mind became 
strikingly apparent; while by the pure force of specu- 
lation alone, he had the merit of anticipating some 
of the most valuable physical discoveries of modern 
times. In the second and third volumes of this 
grand work, the author treats exclusively of the 
mineral kingdom. Passing from Physics, Sweden- 
borg next produced an abstruse work on Metaphysics, 
under the title Philosophy of the Infinite,' in which 
be unfolds hie peculiar opinions on the final cause of 
creation and the mecltaiiism of the intercourse of 
soul and body. 

Though almost wholly immersed for a Jong period 
in secular studies and pursuits, Swedenborg had not 
been wholly inattentive to things spiritual and divine. 
The period bad now cOme, however, when an event 
occurred in the providence of God which changed the 
whole current of bis future mental history, and as- 
signed him a prominent place as the theological 
guide of not a few. From this time he conceived 
himself to be invested with a holy office, “to which," 
says be, “ the Lord himself hath called me, who was 
graciously pleased to manifest himself to me, ltie 
unworthy servant, in a personal agpeanuioe, in the 
year 1746, to open in me a sight of the spiritual 
world, and to enable me to convene with spirits sad 
angels ; and this privilege, 1 * he adds, “has continued 
with me Jo this day." Accordingly, he was favoured, 
by his owu statement, with frequent communications 
fiiora the spiritual tforlfi, and intimate intercourse 
with angels. Heaven he was privileged many timet 
to enter; and the abodes of Miss he describes ae 
“arranged in streets and squares like earthly dries, 
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out with fields and gardens interposed." The an- 
gels he represents as having a human form, 4< want- 
ing nothing at all which is proper to men, except 
that they are not clothed with a material body." 
A council of angels he thus describes: “There was 
shown me a magnificent palace, with a temple in its 
inmost part, and in the midst of the temple was a 
table of gold on which lay the Word, and two angels 
stood beside it. About the table were three rows of 
seats ; the seats of the first row were covered with 
ailk damask of a purple colour; the seats of the 
second row with silk damask of a blue colour ; and 
the seats of the third row with white cloth. Below 
the roof, high above the table, there was seen a 
spreading curtain winch shone with precious stones, 
from whose lustre there issued forth a bright appear* 
ance, as of a rainbow when the firmament is serene 
and clear after a shower. Then suddenly there 
appeared a number of clergy sitting on the scats, all 
clothed in the garments of the sacerdotal office. On 
one side was a wardrobe, where stood an Angel who 
had the caro^)f it; am) within lay splendid vest- 
ments in beautiful order. It was a council convened 
by the Lord." 

From the date of his extraordinary call, Sweden* 
borg renounced aII secular pursuits, resigned his offi- 
cial situation in connection with the Swedish govern- 
ment, and devoted himself wholly to the study of 
the Word of God, and the giving forth to the world 
of such supernatural revelations as were vouchsafed 
to him. The great theological work in which his 
peculiar views were explained at large, was entitled 
4 Arcana Cmlestia,' and appeared in eight quarto 
volumes, containing an exposition of the spiritual 
sense of the books of Genesis and Exodus. Accord- 
ing to this new system of scripture interpretation, the 
Sacred Writings have two senses, the natural and 
the spiritual. The natural sense is that which is 
received by other churches; the spiritual sense, 
which Swedenborg believed it to bo his mission to 
unfold, is concealed within the natural nkatiing of 
the words, each word or phrase postesafng, in addi- 
tion to its ordinal? signification, an inner sense, corre- 
sponding with some spiritual truth. Thus the literal 
sense of the Scriptures is made the basis of the spiri- 
tual and celestial sense, there being a complete har- 
mony and correspondence between the two, which 
Swedenborg alleged to have beep lost since the days 
of Job, until it was revested to himself by the Lord. 
Tim existence or absence of the spiritual sense he 
regarded aa a certain test of the authenticity of 
Scripture; all thosa books which cannot be opened 
by this key being reacted by him as tmcanonical. 
Off the Old Testament, aMordbigfy, he received 
twenty-cii* books, end rejected the sest: while of 
the Heir Testament only the four Gospels and the 
hook of Serration werevadmkted. Afi the ac- 
cepted book* cut be explained by the spiritual key; 
and »o perfect is rids mode of hiterpretation believed 
to be, that the spiritual sense of a word or phrase, 


when once known, can he unifonnly applied wherever 
it may oocur. So uniform and consistent is the 
Swedouboigian 11 correspondence " between the na- 
tural and the spiritual sense of the Bible. 

The doctrine of OomtESPOKDENCK* (which sec), 
indoed, is the central idea of Swedenbojijg’t system, 
lie applied it not to the Word of God alone, but the 
whole of the creation of God. Evetythlng visible 
has belonging to it, and corresponding to it, an in* 
visible spiritual reality. The history of man is an 
acted parable ; the nut verse a temple covered with 
hieroglyphics. Tills close correspondence between 
the visible and the invisible, the natural and the 
spiritual worlds, is a mystery which Bwedenbovg 
believed himself commissioned to reveal. Matter 
and spirit ho believed to be bound together by an 
eternal law. The universe he considered as repre- 
senting man in an image ; he maintained that there 
is a correspondence between the creature and the 
Creator; and thus from tho mineral, vegetable, 
and animal forms, and even the planets and atmo- 
spheres, is drawn An analogy to tho formation of 
man. 

On the fundamental point of the constitution of 
the Godhead, Swedenborg declares that the church 
has been corrupted by the doctrine of three divine 
persons existing from eternity. This he maintains 
must in volvo Tritheism, or the conception of three 
several gods, to avoid which lie teaches that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are 11 the three essen- 
tials of one God, which make One, like Soul, Body, 
and Operation in man." In a memoir written by a 
Swedenborgian layman for the 4 History of the Re- 
ligious Denominations in the United States/ the 
following explanation is given of the peculiar opin- 
ions of tho New Jerusalem Church on the subject of 
the Godhead r — 41 Wo say, then, that we know of no 
son of God bom from eternity. That title should 
alone be predicated of the human nature bom in 
time (Luke i. 35), at first properly termed the son 
of Mary, though afterwards changed. Physiologists 
know that a man receives his soul from his father, 
and his body from his mother. As the hitter was 
produced without the intervention of an earthly fa* 
tlier (Luke i. 20—25), our Lord could have had 
nothing corresponding with a human soul ; but was 
animated directly by the Divinity instead. (Mai. iii. 

1 ; com. John ii. 21 ; Heb. x. 6.) We likewise be- 
lieve that tlie human mind has three several degrees, 
the natural, serving ai the basis of the other two, 
which are successively opened. His body or hu- 
manity, including the natural mind, being derived 
from an imperfect mother, partook of her infirmity 
(Job xiv. 4), was subject to temptation (Matt. iv. t 
— 8,*xxii. 1ft; Heb. iv. 15; com. Jas. L 13; and 
Exod. xxxiti. 20) ; and had tendency to sin. It was 
by submitting to temptation in all possible variety 
and by a successful resistance in every case, that this 
human nature was perfected (Heb. ii. 10, lft), gjori 
find (John xfii. 31, 83, xv». 15, xii. 27, 28; Lukr 
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xxiv. 26), or made divine. Tins process was gradu- 
al (Luke ii. 40, 62), and any seeming difference be- 
tween the Father and himself was previous to its 
completion. Indeed, his whole life was a combat 
with an infernal influence (Isa. lxiii. 1—9, lxix. 16, 
17, 20; Jcr. xlvi. 6, 10; Ps. xlv. 4—7; John xii. 
31, xvi. 11, xvii. 33; Luke x. 18; Rev. i. 18), in 
which he was progressively victorious, not for him- 
self alone, but for man also, on the true principle of 
overcoming evil with good. The tendency of the 
soul is generally to assimilate the body to itself. 
In his case, when the principles of the infirm hu- 
manity, with their corresponding forms, were succes- 
sively put off during temptations, divine forms were 
put on in their stead. Tito last temptation was the 
passion of the cross, when the warfare was finished 
(John xix. 30), and the union between the human 
and the divine nature was complete and reciprocal 
(John xvii. 10, 21). From thenceforth his Divine 
Humanity became the fit residence, the appropriate 
organ through which the Holy Spirit, or new divine 
influence, operates throughout creation (John vii. 
39, xx. 22). And thereafter all appearance of per- 
sonality separate from the Father is merged in this 
indissoluble union ; or rather, he is the person of the 
Father (Heb. i. 3). His Bufferings, which had no 
merit as such, and could not satisfy a benevolent 
Parent, were not penal, nor substituted, but merely 
incidental to his changes of state and his intense anx- 
iety, bordering on despair, during his humiliation, 
and were endured by him to represent the state of 
the church at that time, and in all ages, when it re- 
jects or falsifies his truth, and 1 does despite to the 
spirit of his grace. 1 His merit consisted in that ex- 
ercise of divine power and virtue, whereby ho glori- 
fied human nature in himself, and licAled, restored, 
and elevated it into newness of life in his creatures. 
This merit of righteousness is a satisfaction to his 
Father, because it answers the cravings of the di- 
vine love within him. 

“ Here, then, is the one God in one person ; in 
whom, nevertheless, we acknowledge a trinity; for 
the Father dwells in the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from Him, as the divine Love dwells in the 
divine Wisdom, aud the Spirit of Truth proceeds 
from It." 

The view thus given of the person and work of 
Christ is completely at variance with the opinions 
of all other Christian ohurches, whether Romanist 
or Protestant. The language of Scripture concern- 
ing justification and redemption is invested with a 
meaning altogether* different from that which is 
usually assigned to them. It is denied, accord- 
ing to this system, that the Father in his wrath 
condemned the human race, and in his mercy Went 
his Son to bear their enree. It is denied and 
declared to be a fundamental error to believe that 
the sufferings of Christ on the cross were the re- 
demption of his people. The doctrine of imputed 
righteousness is distinctly denied, and declared to be 


a subversion of tlie Divine order. Mediation, Inter- 
cession, Atonement, Propitiation, are alleged to be 
forms of speech « expressive of the approach wliksl 
is opened to God, and of the grace communicated 
from God, by means of His humanity. 1 ' Sweden- 
borg taught that in the fulness of time Jehovah as- 
sumed human nature to redeem and save mankind, 
by subjugating the hells and restoring to order tlie 
heavens. Every victory gained by Christ over the 
temptations to which he was exposed weakened the 
powers of evil everywhere. This victory of the Sa- 
viour is our victory, in virtue of which we are able, 
believing in him, to resist and vanquish evil. Re- 
demption Swedenborg believed to be wrought for us 
only in so far as it is wrought in us; and that our 
sins are forgiven just in proportion as we are re- 
claimed from them. 

In regard to a future state, and the condition of the 
soul after death, the doctrines of Swedenborg differ 
from those of all other churches. They are thus de- 
er i bed by the American layman from whom we have 
already quoted: — “When death — which is not in it- 
self a curse, but a natural stage in the progress ot 
man that terminates his probationary state, — when 
death once separates the soul from the material 
body, the Utter will never be resumed (1 Cor. xv. 
50; Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Phil. i. 21, 23; Luke xxiii. 
43; com. Rev. ii. 7); and the former rises up a 
spiritual body, in a spiritual world, adapted to its 
new and permanent condition (Luke xvi. 22—24. 
ix. 30; 1 Cor. xv. 44; Rev. xxii. 8, 9). Indeed, 
the spirit is the man himself; and moat men, being 
of mixed character, enter, at death, the intermediate 
state, or first receptacle of departed spirits. Hero 
dissimulation is not long permitted. The hypocrite 
is stripped of his mask — erring piety is instructed in 
the truth. After abiding for a period sufficient to 
develop the real state, the individual is advanced 
to heaven, ot descends to hell, and becomes an 1 an- 
gel’ or * devil* accordingly. We know of no other 
classes entitled to those names respectively (Judg. 
xiii. 6, 10, ; Dan. ix. 21 ; Micah xvi. 6 ; John 

xx. 12 ; Rev. xxi. 17, xxii. 8, 9.) We recognise no 
other intelligent and rational beings in the universe, 
but God, and tlie human race in perpetual progress 
or descent. We Cannot conceive of an hybrid, apo- 
cryphal, winged order superior to men ; least of all 
would we ascribe, with Milton, some of the highest 
attributes of divinity to the devil 1 The two grand 
divisions of human kind are those Mich are marked 
by a preponderance of the affections or of the intel- 
lect. Within these limits the modifications of char- 
acter are innumerable. As many da— » are famed 
In the other life, where like e— with like. 
Here, too. a like distinction is drawn between the 
kingdom of the good and the kingdom of the wise. 
And we ar| told therw— three gradations in each, 
answering to the throe dogmas of the mind, or to 
those angels whose prodottfnetiag charoctcriatie Is 
respectively love, wisdom, or rimple obeffie— to 
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whet Si good and true. And analogous differences 
«ad grade* obtain among the infernal*." 

The Swedenborgian* maintain that there is a last 
Judgment both particular and general ; the fanner re* 
latfagtoan individual of the church, and the latter to 
thechurch eontidered collect! vely. The last judgment, 
as it relates to an individual, takes place at death ; 
the last judgment, ns it relates to the church collec- 
tively considered, taken place when there is no longer 
tny genuine faith and love in it, whereby it ceases 
to be a church. Thus the last judgment of the Jew. 
ish church took place at the coming of Christ, and 
accordingly he said, “Now is the judgment of this 
world, now is the prince of this world cast out.'* 
The last judgment of the Christian church foretold 
by the Lord in the Gospels, and by John in the 
Revelations, took place, according to Swedenborg, in 
▲. x>. 1767 ; the former heaven and earth are now I 
therefore passed away; the “New Jerusalem" men- J 
turned in the Apocalypse has come down from hea- 
ven in the form of the “ New Church and conse- 
quently the sefiond advent of the Lord has even now 
been realised in a spiritual sense by the exhibition 
of His power and glory in the New Church thus 
established. 

In regard to the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Swedenboi£ says, in his work on True Christian 
Religion: — “Since the Lord cannot manifest him- 
self in person (to the world), which has just been 
shown to be impossible, and yet he lias foretold that 
lie would come and establish a New Church, which 
is the New Jerusalem, it follows tliat he will effect 
this by the instrumentality of a man, who is able 
not only to receive the doctrines of that church in 
his understanding, but also to make them known by 
the press. Tliat the Lord manifested himself before 
me his servant, that he sent me on this office, and 
afterwards opened the sight of my spirit, and so let 
me into the spiritual world, permitting rife to see the 
heavens and the hells, and also to converse with an- 
gels and spirits ; and this now continual v Vor many 
years, I attest in truth ; and farther, tliat from the 
first day of my call to this office, I liave never re- 
ceived anything appertaining to the doctrines of tliat 
church from any angel, but from the Lord alone, 
whilst I was reading the Word." • 

The uniform declaration of Swedenborg was that 
his doctrine was revealed £ron\ heaven. But he 
•earns to have had no idea of any immediate change 
in church organisation, and accordingly he adhered 
to the Lutheran oornmumon till bis dead), which 
happened in 1772. His works, however, were 
h%hly prised by a few friends who survived him, 
not only in Us native country, but in Germany and 
Britain . In December 1783, a meeting of the ad- 
mirers of his writings was called ki Lend&t by ad- 
vmtSseumnL Five individuala*responde^to the in* 
vitatfa^wd, wishing to promote the knowledge of 
the doctrines of Swedenborg, they continued their 
iisHiy far the purpose of reading end conversation 


at regular intervals during several years, in the 
course of which their number liad increased to up- 
wards of thirty. At length, in April 1787, they re- 
solved to form themselves into a society. Two of 
their number who had been preachers in connection 
with the Wesleyan Methodists, offered themselves 
as ministers of the new faith. It was neoessary, 
however, tliat some one should be selected to per- 
form the solemn rite of ordination. Acting on the 
precedent recorded in the Acts of the Apostlee they 
made use of the lot. The lot fell upon Robert 
Hindmarsh, who accordingly ordained the first Swe- 
dettborgiau ministers by an appropriate form. 

Thus commenced the New Jerusalem Church as a 
separate Christian body. There is nothing in the 
writings of Swedenborg which sanctions any particu- 
lar form of church government, but the system gra- 
dually developed itself as the body increased. The 
clergy are now divided into the three orders of min- 
isters, pastors, and ordaining ministers. The sec- 
ond, in addition to the duties of the lint, performs 
othen usually indicated by his title, and al»o admin- 
isters tho Lord’s Supper. Tlie peculiar duty of the 
third is to institute societies, ordain other ministers, 
and preside at the meetings of the representative 
bodies of the church. Within a small district thiv 
is called an association ; within a large, it is termed 
in England a conference, in America, a convention. 
The conference meets annually, composed of minis- 
ters and laymen ; the proportion of the latter being 
determined by the sise of the congregations which 
they respectively represent. Societies of from twelve 
to fifty members send one delegate ; those of from 
fifty to a hundred send two ; and those of upwards 
of a hundred send three. The following articles of 
faith were drawn up by the annual conference In 
England as an exhibition of the chief doctrines held 
by the New Jerusalem Church: — 

“ 1. Tliat Jehovah God, the Creator and Trescr 
ver of heaven and earth, is Love itself, and Wisdom 
Itself, or Good Itself, and Truth Itself: That he is 
One both in Essence and in Person, in whom, nev- 
ertheless, is the Divine Trinity of Father, Bon, and 
Holy Spirit, which are the essential Divinity, the 
Divine Humanity, and the Divine Proceeding, an- 
swering to the soul, the body, and the operative 
energy in man : And that the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is tliat God. 

“ 2. That Jehovah God himself descended from 
heaven, as Divine Truth, which is the Word, and 
took upon him Human Nature, for the purpose of 
removing from man the powers qf bell, and restoring 
to order all things in the Spiritual world, and all 
things in the Church : That he removed from man 
the powers of bell, by combats against and vietoriea 
over them, In which consisted tbe great work of Re- 
demption : Tliat by the same acts, which were his 
temptations, the last of which was the passion of 
the cross, he united, in his Humanity, Divine Truth 
to Divine Good, or Divine Wisdom to Divine Lev* 
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and so returned into his Divinity in which he was 
from eternity, together with, and in, his Glorified 
Humanity ; whence he for ever keeps the infernal 
powers in subjection to himself : And that all who 
believe in him, with the understanding, from the 
heart, and live accordingly, will be saved. 

“3. That, the sacred Scripture, or Word of God, 
is Divine Truth Itself; containing a Spiritual sense 
heretofore unknown, whence it is divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable ; as well as a literal sense, 
which is the basis of its spiritual sense, and in which 
Divine Truth is in its fulness, its sanctity, and its 
power: thus that it iM accommodated to the appre- 
hension both of angels and men : That the spiritual 
and natural senses are united, by correspondences, 
like soul and body, every natural expression and 
image answering to, and including, a spiritual and 
divine idea: And thus that the Word is the medium 
of communication with heaven, and of conjunction 
with the Lord. 

“4. That the government of the Lord’s Divine 
Love and Wisdom is the Divine Providence; which 
is universal, exercised according to certain fixed 
laws of Order, and extending to the minutest partic- 
ulars of tho life of all men, both of the good and of 
tlit) evil: That in all its operations it has respect to 
what is infinite and eternal, and makes no account of 
things transitory but as they arc subservient to eter- 
nal ends ; thus, that it mainly consists with man, in 
tho connection of things temporal with things eter- 
nal ; for that the continual aim of tho Lord, by his 
Divine Providence, is to join man to himself, and 
himself to man, tlmt he may he able to give him the 
felicities of eternal life: And that the laws of per- 
mission are also the laws of the Divine Providence : 
since evil cannot be prevented without destroying 
the nature of man as an accountable agent; and be- 
cause, also, it cannot be removed unless it be known, 
and cannot bo known unless it appear : Thus, that 
no evil is permitted but to prevent a greater; and all 
is overruled by the Lord's Divine Providence, for 
the greatest possible good. 

“5. That man is not life, but is only a recipient 
of life from the Lord, who, as he is Love Itself, and 
Wisdom Itself, is also Life Itself ; which life is com- 
municated by influx to all in tho spiritual world, 
whether belonging to heaven or to hell, and to all in 
the natural world ; but is received differently by 
every one, according to his quality and consequent 
state of reception. 

“ 6. That man, during his abode in the world, is, 
as to his spirit, in the midst between heaven and 
hell, acted upon by influences from both, and thus is 
kept iu a state of spiritual equilibrium between good 
and evil ; in consequence of which he enjoys’ free- 
will, or 'freedom of choice, in spiritual things as well 
as in natural, and possesses the capacity of either 
turning himself to the Lord and his kingdom, or 
turning himself away from the Lord, and connecting 
himself with the kingdom of darkness : And that, 


unless man liad such freedom of choice, the Word 
would be of no use, the Chnrch would be a mere 
name, man would possess nothing by virtue of which 
he could be conjoined to the Lord, and the cause of 
evil would be chargeable on God himself. 

“ 7. That man at this day is bom into evil of all 
kinds, or with tendencies towards it : That, therefore, In 
order to his entering tlte kingdom of heaven, he must be 
regenerated or created anew ; which great work is ef- 
fected in a progressive maimer, by the Lord alone, by 
charity And faith as mediums, during man's co-ope- 
ration : That as all men are redeemed, all are capable 
of being regenerated, and consequently saved, every 
one according to his state : And that the regenerated 
man is in communion with the angels of heaven, and 
the unregenerate with the spirits of hell : But that 
no one is condemned for hereditary evil, any further 
than as ho makes it his own by actual life; whence 
all who die in infancy are saved, special means being 
provided by the Lord in the other life for that pur- 
pose. 

4 ‘ 8. That Repentance is the first beginning of the 
Church in man ; And that it consists in A man's ex- 
amining himself, both in regard to his deeds and his 
intentions, in knowing and acknowledging his sins, 
confessing them before the Lord, supplicating him 
for aid, and beginning a new life : That to this end, 
all evils, whether of affection, of thought, or of life 
are to be abhorred and shupned as sins against God, 
and because they proceed from infernal spirits, who 
in the aggregate are called the Devil and Satan ; and 
that good affections, good thoughts, and good actions, 
are to be cherished and performed, because they are 
of God and from God ; That these tilings are to be 
done by man as of himself ; nevertheless, under the 
acknowledgment and belief, that it is from the Lord, 
operating in him and by him: That so far as man 
shuns evils as sins, so for they are removed, remitted, 
or forgiven ; so far also he does good, not from him- 
self, but from the Lord; And in the same degree he 
loves truth* has faith, and is a spiritual man : And 
that the Decalogue teaches what evils are sins. 

“9. That Charity, Faith, and Good Works are 
unitedly necessary to man's salvation ; since charity 
without faith, is not spiritual but natural ; and faith 
without cliarity, is not living but dead; and both 
| charity and faith without good works, are merely 
mental and perishable things, because without use 
or fixedness : And that nothing of faith, of charity, 
or of good works is of man, but that all is of the 
Lord, and all the merit is his alone. 

14 10. That Baptism anil the Holy Supper mo 
sacraments of divine institution, and are to be per- 
manently observed; Baptism being an external 
medium of introduction into the Church, and a sign 
representative of man's purification and regeneration ; 
and the Hdy Supper* being an external medium, to 
thoee who receive it worthily, of Introduction, ae to 
spirit into heaven, and of conjunction with the Lord, 
of which also it is a sign and seal. 
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“11. That immediately after death, which is only 
a patting off of the material body, never to be re- 
lumed, man rises again in a spiritual or substantial 
body, in which he continues to live to eternity; in 
heaven, if his ruling affections, and thence his life, 
have been good ; and in hell, if his ruling affections, 
and thence his life, have been evil. 

“12. That now is the time of the Second Advent 
of the Lord, which is a coming, not in Person, but 
In the power and glory of his lloly Word: That it 
is attended, like his first coming, with the restoration 
to order of all things in the spiritual world, where 
the wonderful divino operation, commonly expected 
under the name of the Last Judgment, has in cotiae- 
quence been performed ; and with the preimring of 
the way for a New Church on the earth, — the first 
Christian Church having spiritually come to its end 
or consummation, through evils of life and errors of 
doctrine, as foretold by the Lord in the Gospels: 
And that this New or Second Christian Church, 
which will be the Crown of all Churches, and will 
stand for ever* is what was representatively seen by 
John, when he beheld the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
descending from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.” 

Of late years the Swedcnborgians are believed to 
have made numerous additions to their body. In 
1822, at the conference held in Manchester, there 
were eight ministers and thirty-seven lay delegates 
representing twenty -four congregations. At the 
census of 1851, the number of congregations was 
ascertained to bo fifty; of which the greater number 
were ill Lancashire and Yorkshire. The number of 
churches, however, is alleged by the Swedcnborgians 
to give a very inadequate idea of the extent to which 
their opinions prevail; numbers connected with other 
churches being understood to agree with them in 
their most prominent doctrines. 

Disciples of Swedenborg are to be foifhd scattered 
throughout almost every pArt of Christendom; and 
on the continent of Europe, where religious tolera- 
tion is but imperfectly enjoyed, they geneTally remain 
connected with the national churches. The first 
American minister in connection with the body was 
ordained in 1798, since which time the societies have 
been making gradual progress. Vor twenty years 
or more the New Church in the United StAies was 
annually represented in one convention. In a terri- 
tory so extended this arrangement was found to be 
inconvenient to many residing at a distance; and 
accordingly there are now three conventions, the 
Eastern, the Middle, and the Western. The first of 
these represents societies; the other two are asao 
eiattons both of societies and individuals, for the 
promotion of general objects. , 

Most of the societies both in Europe and America 
use a form of wowhip, public and priytte. T)»t 
which was first used in England was a modification 
of the, National Church service. They have now a 
speci al liturgy of their own, and a collection of 


hytnus and prayers suited to their peculiar views; 
but no particular form or ritual is considered to be 
binding on each society. The present American 
service is simple, and consists entirely of selections 
from Scripture, with chaunts and glorifications; but 
some of the societies use hymns and parte of the 
English liturgy in their service. The accredited 
oigim of the New Church iq Britain is the * Intel- 
lectual Repository,’ published in London; and that 
of the New Church in America is the 4 New Jeru- 
salem Magasine/ published in Boston. The prin- 
cipal societies for disseminating the doctrines of the 
New Church in Britain are the 41 Swedenborg Print- 
ing Society,” established in 1810, and the 44 Mission- 
ary and Tract. Society,” extahlishcd in 1821* Mis- 
sionaries arc employed in different parts of England. 
At the last census five churches were represented as 
existing in Scotland Udouging to the New Church ; 
but the number of adherents amount probably at 
most to a few hundred*. 

SWISS REFORMED CHURCHES. See Hkl 
viiTic RupmtMivU CunncHivH. 

SYMBOLICAL BOOKS, subordinate standards 
containing in a condensed form the principal doc- 
t rinos believed by particular sections of the Christian 
church. See CiiKi;n. 

SYNAGOGUE (from Gr. tunago, to assemble), 
a Jewish place of worship. In its primary meaning 
the word denotes an assembly in general; atul hence 
we find the expression in the Book of Revelation, 
41 the synagogue of Satan." Nowhere throughout 
the Sacred Scriptures, however, does the word occur 
in its re*tricted meaning; the only recognised places 
for religious worship under the Old Testament being 
the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple. The 
learned are divided in opinion as to the origin ot 
-Jewish synagogues. Some maintain that these were 
the ordinary places of worship and devotion even 
during the existence of the tabernacle and the first 
temple; while others allege that there were no 
synagogues before the return from the captivity and 
the building of the second temple. This difference 
of opinion is in all probability to be explained by the 
circumstance, that synagogues may have existed even 
at an early period, though under another name* It 
is a common saying among the Jews, that where 
there is no book of the Jaw there can be no syna- 
gogue ; and the reason of such a saying is self-evi- 
dent, because the principal part of the synagogue 
service was the reading of the law. Now many 
passages of the Old Testament show tliat the copies 
of the law were exceedingly rare before the Baby- 
lonish captivity; and the presumption therefore is, 
that synagogues also must have been rare. But 
whether this was the case or not, it is a well-known 
fact that ordinary places of worship were found in 
Judea during the time of tlie Maccabees; and from 
the days of the Asmoneaa princes they had increased 
to such an extent in the Holy Land, that, as the 
rabbins inform us, th^re were 480 in Jerusalem alone 
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To constitute a congregation among the Jews for 
the celebration of public worship, it is required, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the Rabbis, that there be 
at least ten males who have passed the thirteenth 
year of their age. When it has been arranged that 
a synagogue is to be erected, it must be built in the 
most elevated part of the city. No particular form 
is laid down for the outward structure of a synagogue, 
but the walla inside are either wainscotted or white- 
washed ; and on them are inscribed suitable texts of 
Scripture. In the middle of the synagogue is the 
desk or pulpit, enclosed with rails, within which may 
be accommodated three or four persons. From this 
place the book of the law, after having been unfolded 
with great solemnity, is road to the people. The 
principal object in the synagogue is a veiled chest, or 
ark, representing the ark of the covenant, in which 
are kept the manuscripts of the law and other copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures for use in public worship. 
The congregation sit with their faces towards the 
ark, the upper seats being occupied by the rulers 
and rabbis. The seats nearest the ark are generally 
purchased by the rich Jowb at a large price. Lamps 
and chandeliers are suspended from the roof of the 
building ; and small boxes are placed at or near the 
doors to receive voluntary contributions for the poor. 
During the synagogue service the Jewish womon sit 
apart from the men in a latticed gallery, where they 
can hear the service without being seen. The ark 
is placed opposite the door; and each Jew, on enter- 
ing, bows towards it, and during prayer looks in that 
direction. 

The days on which the Jews engage in the wor- 
ship of the synagogue are Monday, the evening of 
Friday, which is the Jewish Sabbath eve, and Satur- 
day, which is the Jewish Sabbath. The Talmud 
asserts it to have been one of the things appointed 
by Ezra, that three days should never be suffered to 
pass without some portion of the law being read in 
the synagogue. The Rabbis affirm that Thursday was 
the day when Moses went up into the mount the 
second time to pacify God's anger for the golden 
calf, and Monday was the day when he returned, 
therefore Mondays and Thursdays were the days 
appointed. In some places Thursday is a synagogue 
day. The Jewish festivals are also observed pub- 
licly in the synagogue. The service of the syna- 
gogue Is conducted three times a- day, morning, 
noon, and night, in accordance with the resolution 
of David, Psalm iv. 17, “ Evening, and morning, 
and at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud; and he 
shall hear my voiced The institution of morning 
prayer is attributed by the Jews to Abraham, as iu 
Gen. xix. 27, “ And Abraham gat up early in the 
morning to the plaoe where he stood before* the 
Lord;” that of the noon, or rather afternoon prayers 
to Isaac, as in Gen. xxiv. 63, "And Isaac went out 
lo meditate iu the field at even-tide; and he lifted 
up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels were 
coming ;” and that of the evening prayer to Jacob, 


for the rabbins render Gen. xxviii. 11, "He lighted 
upon a certain place, and tarried there aU night," 
as meaning tliat lie prayed there. The hours of 
morning and evening service are nine o'clock 
forenoon and three afternoon of our time, corre- 
sponding to the hours of the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice in the ancient temple. Every 
synagogue lias a chatsan or reader and chanter; one 
or more clerks for the management of pecuniary and 
other matters; and one or more persons whose duty 
it is to cleau the place, to trim the lamps, light the 
candles, open and shut the doors, keep the keys, 
and attend at all times of prayer. There are also 
wardens appointed to manage the general concerns 
of the congregation. 

The government of the synagogue lias varied at 
different times. In the days of our Lord each syna 
gogue had three rulers, whose office is thus ex 
plained : — “ The office of the three rulers was to de 
cide the differences which arose among the members, 
and to take care that the worship of God was regu- 
larly performed. This court of three was invested 
with power to inflict corporeal punishment, such as 
scourging, but could not inflict capital punishment. 
They decided in causes relative to pecuniary mat- 
ters, thefts, losses, restitutions, ravishing, enticing, 
admission of proselytes, laying on of hands, and sev- 
eral other matters, both of a civil and a religious 
nature. This court of three, in all probability, was 
appointed by the authority of the apostles, therefore 
Paul chided the Corinthian church, saying, * Dare 
Any of you, having a matter against another, go ts 
law before the unjust, and not before the saints! 
Know ye not tliat saints shall judge angels ? How 
much more things which pertain to this life? I 
speak to your shame. Is it so tliat there is not 
among you, no, not one, that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren V Besides this court of three, 
there was one principal ruler called the bishop of the 
congregation, or the angel of the church. His office 
was to offer prayers for the whole congregation, to 
which all answered amen ; and to preach, if there 
was no other person present to officiate. The read- 
ing of the Iaw was not properly his bnsinese ; hut 
every Sabbath he called out seven from among the 
members of the synagogue, and other days fewer, to 
perform that pan of tlie public service. But he 
stood by the person jrho read, in order to see that 
he read correctly, and If he went wrong he Inter- 
rupted and corrected him. Hence he was denomi- 
nated an overseer. He also took particular care 
that all the parts of the holy service should he per- 
formed witliont the least disorder or indecency. 

"The manner in which the chief ruler celled out to 
read was the* following. A priest was first called, 
then a Levite, if any was present, and afterwards 
any of the qpngregatioci, taiftil aeven had read. Tr*> 
dition says that upon the Sabbath the leaders were 
seven, upon the day of expiation six, upon holy days 
five, upon the new moons and the great festivals 
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four, and upon ilia .second and fifth day of every 
week three ; and the law was not allowed to be read 
by fewer than three in succession." 

Folding and unfolding the law, bearing it in pro- 
cession through the synagogue, elevating it on the 
altar that it may be seen by all the people present, 
reading oertain lessons on particular days, and other 
public services, ere performed by various Jews at 
diflereut times. Each of these duties it is accounted 
a high honour to perform, and such is the competi- 
tion to obtain the privilege, that it is put up to pub- 
lic auction, and often purchased at a great price. 
Numerous forms of public prayer, all of them in He- 
brew, are prescribed for the worship of the syna- 
gogue, as well as for domestic and private use. The 
most solemn and important of these public prayers 
are called Shemoneh Esreh , or the eighteen prayers. 
Another essential part of the daily service is Kiriath 
Shema , or reading of the which consists of 

three portions of Scripture. At morning service the 
people first recite many collects privately, after 
which the minister, standing up, repeats the public 
prayers. Then the Chassan with great solemnity 
takes the roll or book of the law out of the ark, and 
lifting it up, shows it to the people, who thereupon 
manifest great joy. The roll is then unfolded, and 
read in seven sections by the same number of read- 
ers. The reader recites the original test in Hebrew 
in a low whispering voice, and an interpreter by his 
side translates it aloud to tho people. The reading 
of the law is closed with solemn prayer. Besides a 
portion of the law, a passage taken from the pro- 
phets, called llaphtorah, is also read. Any person 
may read it except a female. After the reading of 
the Haphtocah, the officiating minister dismisses the 
congregation with a blessing, unless there be some 
one to preach, in which case the sermon is delivered 
before the close of the service. The afternoon and 
evening service! consist wholly of singing and pray- 
er, and are much shorter tlian the morning service. 

Among the Jews the synagogue is called* the less- 
er sanctuary. It is dedicated by aoldnn prayer, 
after which It is accounted so sacred, that no one 
may even take shelter in it from the weather. 

SYNAGOGUE (The Great), a remarkable con- 
vocation at Jerusalem iu the time ef Ezra. It con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty eminent men, of 
whom Esm acted as president. Of the number 
were Nehemiah, Daniel, Shadracb, Meshach, Abed- 
nego, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi, Mordecsi, and 
Zerubbabel. This famous assembly determined t be 
question as to the foreign wives referred to in Ezra 
s. Id, 17, sad had the power of explaining the law, 
and making a hedge to it, or guarding against its 
infringement. They also prepared a panon of the 
Old Testament, and circulated correct mdbascripts. 
The Greet Synagogue wa*a fpecial and. extraordi- 
nary assembly, which commenced with Ezra, and 
ended with Babbi Simon, surnamed the Just, who 
1M4C.30& 


SYNAXEOS (Domra), house of assembly, a 
name ofteu applied to Christian churches iu the re- 
scripts of heathen emperors. 

SYNCELLUS, a high ecclesiastical personage 
anciently iu the Greek church, who was the constant 
companion aud inspector of a patriarch, and com- 
monly destined to be his successor. The office 
afterwards degenerated into a mere dignity or title 
of honour, conferred by the Greek emperor on tho 
prelates themselves. 

8YNCKETISTS. See Calixtins. 

SYNECDEMI (Gr. fellow-pilgrims), a name given 
by the Paulicians, in the ninth century, to their 
teachers, because they were all equal in rank, and 
were distinguished from laymen by no rights, prero- 
gatives, or iurignia. 

SYNERGISTIC CONTROVERSY, a dispute 
which arose in the sixteenth century in regard to 
the question, whether or not there is asywerpoa, or 
co-operation, of man with God in the work of con- 
version. Luther, in his anxiety to avoid the errors 
of tbe Romish church, and to maintain the doctrine 
of PauI that we are “ justified by faith, without the 
works of the law," had used language which seemed 
to some minds to convey the impression that good 
works were not indispensable to salvation. To pre- 
vent the abuse of this doctrine, Mclancthon asserted, 
in his revised Confession of 1635, tliat good works 
were truly necessary, but in no sense meritorious. 
In opposition to this modified view of the subject, 
Amsdorf maintained that in this way justification by 
mere grace was denied. In the Interim (which 
see) an attempt was made, under the influence of 
Mclancthon, to conciliate the Semi-Pelagians of that 
day, by the assertion tliat in conversion tho will of 
man consented aud conspired with the grace of God. 
Pfeflifiger published a work at Leipsic in favour of 
this Synergistic doctrine, which was publicly opposed 
by Ainsdorf. Tbe professors at Wiltemberg took the 
side of Pfefliuger ; the professors at Jena, on the 
other hand, led on by Fiacius, endeavoured to prove 
that the natural man could never co-operate with 
the Divine influence in the heart, but was always in 
opposition to it. But eveu at Jena there was a 
party favourable to Synergism, beaded by Strigclius, 
who, for bis opinions, was cast into prison. At 
length a public disputation was held at Weimar bo* 
tween Strigelius and Fiacius, in a. £>. 1500, respect- 
ing the natural power of man to regenerate himself, 
and to do good. In tbe course of this disputation 
Fiacius had been driven to the extravagant assertion 
tliat original sin was tbe very essence or substance 
of man. The greatest part of tfie Lutheran church 
condemned this doctrine, judging it to be nearly al- 
lied the opinion of tlie Manicheans, and thus at- 
tention was diverted from the Synergistic contro- 
versy, which speedily dropped. See Adiapborists, 

SYN1A, an ancient Scandinavian goddess, who 
presided over wisdom and prudenoe. 

SYNOD, an assembly of ecclesiastical persons 
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convened for the purpose of consulting on matter* of 
religion. Of these there have usually been reckoned 
four kinds: (1.) General, consisting of clerical re- 
presentatives from all quarters; (2.) National, con- 
sisting of ecclesiastics belonging to one nation ; (3.) 
Provincial, consisting of ecclesiastics connected with 
one province; and (4.) Diocesan, consisting of eccle- 
siastics connected with a single diocese. The term 
synod is also applied to a Presbyterian church court, 
composed of ministers and elders from the presb - 
(erics within its bounds. Where there is a general 
assembly the synod is subordinate to it. 

SYNOD (Holy), the supreme ecclesiastical court 
of the Russo- Greek Church. It was established by 
the Csar Peter in 1723. Its first meeting was held 
in Moscow, and on that occasion it was limited in 
number to twelve ; but it was afterwards transferred 
to St. Petersburg ; and the number of its members 
is entirely regulated by the Emperor, with the ad- 
vice of the imperial procurator. The Holy Synod 
usually consists of two metropolitans, two bishops, 
the cltief secular priest of the imperial staff, and the 
following lay members, namely, the procurator or 
attorney, two chief secretaries, five secretaries, and 
a number of clerks. Tho procurator may at any 
time suspend the execution of the Synod's decisions; 
and if be see cause, he may report any case to the 
Emperor. It belongs to the Holy Synod to decide 
all matters relating to the faith of the church, and 
to superintend the arrangements of ecclesiastical 
affairs; and with this view it requires from each 
diocese a regular half-yearly report of the state of 
tho churches and schools. 

SYNOD (Holy Governing), the supremo ec- 
clesiastical court of the orthodox Eastern or Greek 
Church. It was established when Greece recovered 
its independence, in imitation of the Holy Synod of 
the Russo- Greek Church. That the church might 
bo no longer dependout upon a patriarch appointed 
by the Sultan of Turkey, an assembly of bishops, 
met at Syra in August 1833, was directed by the 
government to declare that the orthodox Church of 
Greece acknowledged no hoad but Jesus Christ; that 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs belonged 
to the king, and was to be carried on under tho 


TAAliOA, a deity worshipped among the South 
Sea islanders, and especially the Samoans, as the 
creator of all things, and the author of their mercies. 
He was the first in rank of all the gods. 
TABERNACLE, the moveable place of worship 


guidance of the sacred canons by a synod of bishops 
permanently appointed, but annually renewed by 
him. The constitution of 1844 recognised the or* 
thodox Oriental Church as established bylaw; re 
quired that the successor to the throne should be 
member of that church; and while it gave free 
toleration to other fonns of worship, it forbade 
efforts to proselytise in their favour. The ecclesi- 
astical statute of 1845 made the synod less depen- 
dent on the government. It was recognised by the 
patriarch of Constantinople, through the mediation 
of Russia, in 1850, on the condition that its holy oil 
should always be obtained from the mother church; 
but it was itself to be chosen by the clergy, and the 
Bishop of Attica was to be its perpetual president. 

SYRIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The origin 
of this church is to be attributed to the different 
Romish missions which have been in operation in 
Syria during the last two and a half centuries; and 
more especially to the mission of the Jesuits to 
Aleppo, which commenced in 1025. The number 
of Christians, however, in Syria at the present day 
owning subjection to Koine is comparatively small. 
Their ecclesiastical chief is called the Patriarch ot 
Antioch; who, in addition to his duties as such, ad- 
ministers also the Affairs of the patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem. Under him there are four bishops, those o( 
Nubah and llorus in Syria, and Mosul and Mardiu 
in Mesopotamia. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. See Tiiomas (St.) 
(Christians of). 

SYRIAN CHURCH. Sec Jacobite Church. 

SYRO-KOMAN CHRISTIANS, a class of con 
verts to Rome in Malabar and Travankdr in India 
They have their own bishops and priests. Their 
forefathers appear to have belonged to the Christians 
of St. Thomas, as they were called ; and were gained 
over to the Romish Church by the Portuguese, who 
compelled the churches nearest the coast to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope. The Syro-Romaa 
Christians, along with the converts from other tribes 
in fclie district, Are said to> amount to upwards ot 
100,000 souls. They are allowed to retain their 
own language in Divine worship as well as their 
own liturgy. They have also a Syriac college. 


made by Ptoses for the use of the Israelites in their 
journeying* through <tbe" wilderness. It was eon* 
structed according to a Didst pattern shown to 
Moses on the mount. Its figure was an oblong 
rectangle, thirty cubits long, ten wide, and ten high. 
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which, by Bishop Cumberland's calculation, makes 
its dimensions fifty-five feet long, eighteen wide, and 
eighteen high. The outer enclosure or court watt 
cue hundred oubite long and fifty wide, surrounded 
by sixty pillars, twenty at each side, and teu at each 
end. These pillars were of shittim-wood, with 
sockets of brass. Near the top of the columns 
silver hooks were fixed, on which ilie curtain rods 
rested. 

The entrance of the tabernacle, which was on the 
east side, was closed by a curtain of fine linen, em- 
broidered in needle-work, iii blue, and purple, and 
scarlet. The tabernacle was divided into two parts ; 
the first, which occupied nearly two-thirds of the 
whole length, was called the holy place or the first 
tabernacle; the second or inner apartment was called 
the most holy place, or the Holy of Holies. These 
two divisions were separated from each other by a 
wrought curtain or veil. 

The furniture of the court and the tabernacle con- 
sisted of the brazen altar of burnt- offering, which 
stood in the middle of the court, facing the entrance. 
Between the altar and the tabernacle was placed a 
large laver of brass, designed for washing and purifi- 
cation. 'Within the tabernacle, in the Holy Place, 
stood a table of shittim-wood, on which was placed 
the shewbread. The tabernacle had no windows, 
out was lighted by a large candlestick, or rather 
lampstick, of pure gold, which stood in the Holy 
Place, having, besides the main stem, six branches, 
at the end of each of which, as well as at the top of 
the main stem, there was a lamp fed with olive oil. 
There was also a small altar of incense, which stood 
near the veil. In the Holy of Holies, within the 
veil, stood the ark of the covenant, covered over 
with the purest gold, on the lid of which, called the 
mercy-seat, rested the Shechinah between the cheru- 
bim. Into this part of the tabernacle it was not 
lawful for any except the priests to eftter. The 
sacrifices were offered in the outer court ; .and on 
the great day of atonement the high -priest carried 
the blood of the victim through the iloly Place 
into the Holy of Holies, where he sprinkled it upon 
and before the mercy-seat. Beside, or more probably 
within the ark of the covenant, were placed a portion 
of the manna which fell in the wilderness, Aaron's 
rod which budded, and a copy of the book of the 
law. » 

The materials for the construction of the taberna- 
cle and it* furniture were supplied by the people, 
who contributed so liberally tliat Moses found it ne- 
cessary to restrain them. The chief directors of the 
work were Besaleel, of the tribe of Judah, and Abo- 
Hab, of the tribe of Dan, who, we are told, were 
filled u with the epirit of God, in wisdom, ip under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship; and to devise carious work* to work 
In gold, and In silver, and in brass, and in the cutting 
of *t«aee,to set them, and in carving of wood, to 
make any manner of cunning work.” An account 
tu 


of the setting up and consecrating of the tabernacle 
is given in Exod. xl. A mitiuto account is also 
given in Numb. iv. of the manner in which the dif- 
ferent parts of the' tabernacle and its furniture were 
carried by the Levitee during the removals of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. When they Itad en- 
tered Canaan, the tabernacle was set up at Gi]g»), 
where they first encamped. It remained there for 
about seven years, and then was removed to Shiloh, 
a few miles north of Jerusalem. Some time after 
tho death of Eli, it appears to have been fixed at 
Nob, from which place it was carried to Gibeon. 
We have no information in Sacred Scripture what 
lwcame of the tabernacle after the temple was 
built. 

TABERNACLES (Frast or), the last of the 
three great yearly festivals of the Jews. It was di- 
vinely instituted in commemoration of tho dwtdling 
of the Israelites in tabernacles, or tents, during their 
journeying* in the wilderness. This feast, which was 
also observed as a thanksgiving for the harvest, com- 
menced on the 15th of tho month Tisri, and lasted for 
seven days, the last being the greatest day. During 
tho whole time of cclebratiou the people dwelt in 
At hours made of boughs of trees. On the last day 
they drew water from the pool of Biloam in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and poured it out be- 
fore the altar. The mode in which the modern 
Jews observe this feast is thus detailed by Mr. Allen 
in his 'Modem Judaism: 9 "The first two days of 
this festival, and the last two, are celebrated with 
active and pompous services in the synagogue, and 
the same strict abstinence from all servile labour a» 
tho first and last two of the feast of Passover. Fai- 
ticular prayers and lessons are appointed for tin* 
whole of the festival ; but the five intermediate days 
are kept with less strictness, and the services per- 
formed on them differ less from the services on com- 
mon working days. Against this feast they provide 
themselves with brandies or twigs of citron, palm, 
myrtle, and willows of the, brook; some of which 
they take to the synagogue on each of ihe first 
seven days, except that which happens to be the 
sabbath, and hold in their hands during the recital of 
certain psalms ; the citron in the left hand, the other 
twigs iu the right. Willi their hands thus adorned, 
they march in procession round the altar, once on 
the first day, and once on the second. On each of 
the four succeeding days they perform two of these 
circuitious. The seventh day, which is honoured 
with rather more solemnity than the four preceding 
ones, is called Hosanna Iialba , that is, 1 assist with 
great succour :* ‘ being a solemn acclamation used 
in the prayers of this day. They also on this day 
take Arth seven of the laws, 9 or rather copies of the 
law, 'from out of the ark, and carry them to tho al- 
tar. 9 To their bundles of boughs they add other 
branches of willow; 'and with the reader at their 
head, go seven times round the altar in remembrance 
of the sabbatical years, 9 according to some; or, ao- 
4r* 
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wording to others, in memory of the circuinambula- 
tion of the walla of Jericho.” 

The Feast of Tabernacles ie obeerved by the mo- 
dern Jews, not for seven, but for nine days, the 
eighth and ninth being high days, especially the last, 
which, indeed, is accounted a particular festival. 
See Joy of the Law (Festival of this). 

TABLE, the supreme ecclesiastical court of the 
Waldknsian Cmritcn (which see) in tho valleys of 
Piedmont. 

TABOttITES, a party of the Hussites (which 
see), which set aside the authority of the church, 
and would admit no other rule than the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They dorivcd their name from a mountain in 
Bohemia ou which they held their meetings. 

TABU, an institution common to all the Polyne- 
sian tribes, which solemnly interdicted what was 
estoemed sacred. With places or persons tliat were 
tabued all intercourse was prohibited. The term 
was used to denote anything sacred or devoted. 
There were tabued or sacred days when it was death 
to be found in a canoe. Pork, bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
and certain kinds of tiah, were tabued to women, and 
it was death for them to eat these articles of food. 
Another tabu forbade men and women eating toge- 
ther, so that a man and his wife must cat separately, 
and have separate ovens for preparing their food. 
Anything of which a man made un idol was a tabu 
to him. Birds, beasts, tisli, and stones, were objects 
of worship, and whoever mode any of these his god 
tliey were tabu to him. Articles of food also 
which were employed as offerings to idols, were af- 
terwards tabu to the offerer. If a king died, the 
whole district was tabu, and his heir was obliged to 
go to another district. Tho ariki, or head chief, of 
an island was Accounted so sacred, that his house, 
his garments, and everything relating to him, was 
tabu. The late Mr. Hardwick gives the following 
plausible explanation of this peculiar institution : — 
“ I am disposed to think with one who has bestowed 
considerable pains on this investigation, that the 
tapu-system had arisen gradually in Polynesia, in 
proportion as the theory of religion there prevailing 
was more fully mastered and developed. When the 
many were familiarised with the idea that an atua , 
or divinity, resided in some principal chief or priest, 
it followed that a portion of his spiritual essence was 
communicated of necessity to all the objects he 
might touch. It followed, also, 1 that the spiritual 
essence so communicated to any object was after- 
wards more or less retransmitted to anything else 
brought into contact with it.* Hence accordingly 
arose the duty of protecting aught in which that 
spiritual essence was inherent, or over which its vir- 
tue had been temporarily diffused, from every risk 
of being polluted by contact with articles of food ; 
since the act of eating what had touched a thing 
tape must carry with it the necessity of eating par- 
ticles of the sacred essence of the atua, from which 
its own saoredness was all derived. In this way had 


been formed the mightiest of political engines for 
exalting the importance of the priest-king of New 
Zealand, for strengthening his iron arm, and thus 
investing him with almost supernatural powers for 
good or for evil.” 

TAC1TA (Lat. silent), au ancient Roman god- 
dess, one of the Camena, whose worship was intro- 
duced at Home by Numa. 

TAE-KEIII, the fundamental unity of the Chi- 
nese literati, the Absolute, or literally the “Great 
Extreme.” Beyond this they Allege no human 
thought cau soar. Itself incomprehensible, it girdles 
the whole frame of nature, animate and inanimate. 
From it alone, as from the fountain-head of nature, 
issued everything that is. Creation is the periodic 
Bowing forth of it. “ The Absolute,” says a Chi- 
nese philosopher, “ is like a stem shooting upwards 
it is parted into twigs, it puts out leaves and blos- 
soms: forth it springs incessantly, until its fruit is 
fully ripe : yet even then the power of reproduction 
never ceases to be latent in it. The vital juice is 
there ; and so the Absolute still w6rks and works 
indefinitely. Nothing hinders or can hinder its ac- 
tivity, until tho fruits have all been duly ripened, 
and activity gives place to rest.” Tae-Kcik, then, 
is identical with Le, the immaterial element of the 
universe. 

TAHAURA, the Polynesian god who is believed 
to preside over fishermen. 

TA1KI, the principal deity of the Sandwich Is- 
landers. 

TALAPOINS, priests or friars of the Siamese 
They reside in convents, which aro square enclo- 
sures, with a temple in the middle, round which the 
cells of these friars are placed. There are likewise 
female talapoins, or nuns, who are subject to tlie 
Bamo regulations as the men, and live in the same 
convents. Besides, there are young talapoma, who 
wait on the old ones, and receive their education 
from them. Each convent is under the direction of 
a superior, whom they call a sancrat. Nearly every 
male inhabitant of Siam enters the priesthood once 
in his life. The monarch also annually, in the 
month of Asdrha, throws off his regal robes, shaves 
his head, adopts the yellow Backcloth of a novice, 
and does penai&e in one of the wtiutras, or temples, 
along with all his court. At the same time, slaves 
are brought to be pliaved and initiated, as an act of 
merit in their converter. The residences of the 
Talapoins are much superior to those of the priests 
in Ceylon and Bunnah, having richly carved en- 
trances and ornamented roofs. They are obliged to 
remain single, and a breach of chastity in the case of 
any one of them is punished with death* 

TALAS8IUS, a deity among the ancient Romans 
who presided over marriage. 

TAU^ETH, a square vestment which every Jew- 
ish male is required to possess, and which ft wont 
constantly as an inner garment. It consists of two 
square pieces, generally of woollen, sometimes of 
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•ilk, joined together at the upper edge by two fillets 
or broad straps, with a space left sufficient for the 
head to pass between them. These fillets rest on 
the shoulders, and the two square pieces hang down, 
one over the back, and the other over the breast. 
From each of the comers hangs a fringe or tassel, 
consisting of eight threads, and tied with five knots. 
The Tnlleth receives its name of T$it$ith from the 
fringes, on which all its sanctity depends. 

Besides the ordinary Tatlelh, there is a larger one, 
which is required to bo worn during the daily morn- 
ing prayers, and on some other occasions. It is a 
square piece of cloth, like a shawl, made of white 
sheep or lambs 1 wool, sometimes of camels 1 hair, and 
bordered with stripes of blue, with a fringe or tassel 
at eaeft comer. The fringe, which is considered ns 
peculiarly sacred (see Lack of Bluk), is composed 
of wool that has been shorn, not pulled or plucked ; 
and spun by the hand of a Jewess for the express 
purpose of being used in these fringes. The Jews 
attach special jmportanco to the fringe from wlmt is 
written in Numb. xv. 39, " And it shall' be unto you 
for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, ami remem- 
ber all the commandments of the Lord, and do them.' 1 
The larger Tallcth, when worn, is thrown loosely 
over All the other garments, and passed over each 
shoulder like a scarf. The square garments with 
fringes are not required to be worn by night, nor is 
it incumbent upon women, servants, or young chil- 
dren, to wear such a garment. 

TALMUD (Heb. doctrine), a work which is held 
in high estimation among the modern Jews, as con- 
taining a complete system of the Jewish canon and 
civil Jaw. It consists of two parts, — the Mi«hna % or 
text, and the Gemara , the exposition or commen- 
tary. These together form the Talmuds, of which 
there are two, the Jerusalem Talmud, which wan 
completed towards the end of the third ^century 1/1 
Palestine, and the Babylonian Talmud, compiled in 
the schools of Babylon and Persia about 4. !>. 500. 
The object of the Talmud is to exhibit and expound 
the oral or unwritten law, which the Jews allege 
was first communicated by God to Moses, and from 
him transmitted by tradition from age to age. ' The 
Mishna was prepared after forty years* labour by Rab- 
bi Judah, president of the sanhedrim and head of the 
school at Tiberias. Various commentaries were writ- 
ten upon the Mishna by later rabbins, all of which 
were collected by Rabbi Jochaitan ben Elieser, head of 
the school at Tiberias, and formed into the Gemara, 
a.d. 290 . Another Gemara was commenced by Rabbi 
Ass, who died A. f>. 427 , and the work was continued 
and completed by other rabbis, lit us there are two 
Talmuds composed of one and the same Mishna, but 
two different Gemaras. The Jerusalem Tlrinvid con- 
tains Rabbi Jochanan’s Gemara: while the Babylo- 
nian Talmud contains Rabbi Asa’s Genuffa. The 
latter is the most highly esteemed by the Jews, and 
is called the Talmud by way of eminence ; whenever 
dm other is referred to, it is called the Jerusalem 


Talmud. The Babylonian Talmud extends in some 
editions to twelve folio volumes, and in others to 
thirteen ; while the Jerusalem Talmud is printed in 
one large folio volume. Maimomdes, in the twelfth 
century, made an abridgment of the Talmud, which 
is considered an excellent digest of Jewish law. 
Since the completion of the Talmud, many rabbins 
have written commentaries upon it, the principal of 
whom is Rabbi Solomon Jarchi, who, early in the 
twelfth century, wrote so fatuous a commentary upon 
tho Gemara, that he was styled the prince of com- 
mentators. See Okmaka, Mishna, Oral Law. 

TALMUDISTS, a name given to those rabbins 
who use in their writings the style ami language of 
the Talmud, 'l'he term is also applied to those nu- 
merous Jews who hold the Talmud to be on an equal 
footing in point of Authority with the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Sec Jt:wa (Modern), 

TAMA, a god of surgery among the Polynesians. 

TAMAR, the wife of the patriarch Noah. Bite 
appears after her death to have been made the god- 
dess of rhild-lamring throughout the postdiluvian 
world. Bite was worshipped by the Greeks under 
the name of Artemia, and by the Scythians under 
the intnio of Totuyris, Among tho Egyptians, at a 
later period, she was called Lethm % ami among the 
Romans Lttfana . Mr Osburo tells ns that Tamar 
was first made a goddess in a city called Ptenethus 
which stood somewhat to the eastward of the Cano 
pic Nile. At a very early epoch the frog was made 
her living symbol, and was worshipped soon after as 
a separate goddess, or impersonation of a real god- 
dess. Noah and Tamar were made the god and god- 
dess of Eilethya, a city of Upper Egypt, and she oc- 
casionally appears afterwards as the wife of other 
gods also. 

TAMM US, the tenth month of the Jewish civil 
year, And the fourth of tho sacred year. On the 
seventeenth day of this mouth the Jews kept a fast 
in commemoration of the worship of the golden calf 

TAM MUZ, a heathen idol mentioned in Keck 
viii. 14, whore the women are represented as weep- 
ing for Tannnue. It is generally supposed that this 
deity was identical with Adonis (which see), whose 
name indeed is used by the Vulgate version instead 
of Tamm tue, 

TANAITES, an order of Jewish doctors who 
taught the traditions of the Oral Law from the time 
of the Great Synagogue to that of the compilation 
of the Mtifouit after which they were called A MORA - 
JIM (which see). At the head of the Tanaites, or 
Traditionists, the Jews are accustomed to place Ka- 
ra, whom they represent as having been succeeded 
bySinjpn the Just. The Jews hold the Tanaites 
in great veneration as the preservers of their tradi- 
tions, and allege them to have been assisted by the 
Batii-Kol (which see), to have conversed with an- 
gels, and to have had power over sorcerers and de- 
mons. Each Tanaite was nemvitted to add bis own 
comments to the traditions which had been handed 
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j down from Earn and the men of the Great Syna- 
I gogue. Thus the body of traditions was gradually 
enlarged from generation to generation, until, in the 
middle of the second century, it was deemed proper 
to collect them, and commit them to writing. The 
task was committed to Judah the Holy, who, after 
forty years, completed the Mishna, or collection of 
traditions. At this period the order of Tanaitcs 
gave place to the Amorcyim. See Doctohs (Jew- 
j mi). 

TANE, an inferior deity among the Polynesians 
; who had power to restrain the effects of sorcery, 
lie was the tutelary god of Huaheine. 

TANFAJKEI, a Polynesian goddess, tlie spouse 
of Tank (which see). 

TANFANA, an ancient deity mentioned by Taci- 
tus as having been worshipped by the Marsi, a 
Saxon tribe who inhabited that part of Germany 
now called Westphalia. This god presided over 
lots, by which almost all affairs of any importance 
wero regulated. 

TANGENA, an ordeal administered in Madagas- 
car to detormino the guilt or innocence of any per- 
son suspected of witchcraft or sorcery. It is thus 
performed. The Accused is first required to make a 
hearty meal of rice ; after which three pieces of the 
skin of a fowl killed for the occasion are swallowed ; 
and then an emetic is administered consisting of the 
Tangcna nut. If the three pieces of skin are ejected 
from the stomach, the party is declared innocent, 
and ho is conducted by bis friends to bis home with 
lunch pomp and ceremony. If the pieces have not 
been ejected, he is declared guilty, and immediately 
killed with a club, unless he happen to he a slave, 
in which case he is sent to a distant part of the 
country and sold. Sometimes the accused, when 
found guilty, arc cast into the underground rice 
granaries, and scalded to death with boiling water. 
The Tawjcna ordeal is in some cases administered 
to large numbers at the same time. 

TAKQUKL1NIANS, the followers of one Tan- 
clielm or Tuuquelin, who, about A. D. 1115, resided 
on the sea-coast of the Netherlands, preached against 
ecclesiastical organisations, collected around himself 
an armed band of men, claimed to be God equal to 
Christ, on account of the Iloly Ghost which he pro- 
fessed to have received, held public celebrations in 
honour of bis espousals to the Virgin Mary, and 
was finally slain by a priest about A. JO. 1124. His 
followers continued after the death of their leader to 
maintain his dqctrines, despising the sacraments, 
and refusing to puy tithes to the clergy. The sect 
was at length extinguished by St. Norbert, founder 
of the Prmcnstrakswians. 

T ANTAL its, an aucient king of Phrygia, of 
whom it was fabled, that as a punishment for reveal- 
ing the secrets of the gods, he was condemned after ! 
death to be placed in a lake in the infernal regions 
up to the chin in water, but whenever he attempted 
to quench his thirst the water withdrew from him. 


Branches laden with fruit also hung over his hea^ 
but whenever he stretched out his hands to take the 
fruit it eluded his grasp. Hence the English verb 
“ to tantalize, 11 meaning to disappoint the hopee. 

TANTRAS, sacred writings of the Hindus, which 
are said to have been composed by Shiva , and bear 
the same relation to the votaries of Shiva which the 
Puranas do to the votaries of Vishnu. The Saiva 
sects look upon the Tantras as a fifth Veda, and at 
tribute to them equal antiquity and superior autho- 
rity. The observances they prescribe have indeed 
in Bengal almost superseded the original ritual. 
The question as to the date of their first composition 
is involved in considerable obscurity, but Professor 
11. II. Wilson thinks that the system in all proba- 
bility originated at some period in the early centu- 
ries after the Christian era, being founded on the 
previous worship of the female principle, and tht 
practices of the Yoga, with the Mantras or mystical 
formula} of the Vedas. Rammohuti Roy alleges, in 
his ‘Apology for Vedautic Theism/ that among the 
Tantras there arc forged works and passages which 
have been published as if they were gemiiue, “ with 
the view of introducing new doctrines, new rites, or 
new prescripts of secular law." Some of the Tan- 
tras appear to have been written chiefly in Bengal 
and the eastern districts of Hindustan, being un- 
known in the west and south, and the rites they 
teach having there failed to set aside the ceremonies 
of the Vedas, although they are not without an im- 
portant influence upon the belief and practices of the 
people. The Saktas (which see) derive tlie prin- 
ciples of their sect and their religious ceremonies 
wholly from the Tantras , and hence they are often 
called Tantrists. 

TAOISTS, a philosophico-religious sect among 
the Chinese founded by Lao-lse, an ardent, imagina- 
tive recluse, who is alleged to have been bom B. C. 
604, and therefore to have been a cotemporary ot 
Confucius. In the oldest narratives he is repre- 
sented singly as a sage, but in course of time his fol- 
lowers began to claim for him a supernatural origin. 
Some alleged that lie was bom before the creation 
of the heavens and the earth ; others, that he pos- 
sessed a pure soul which was an emanation from 
heaven. A legendary story lias been related of his 
birth as liaving taken place after liis mother had 
borne him seventy rfwo years, or, according to others, 
eighty-two, in her womb. At his birth bis bead was 
covered with hair white as snow, and lienee the name 
Lao-tse, which means “ old-man child." The pro 
pagation of such fabulous traditions naturally led to 
liis being regarded as a divine being, an incantation 
or av&.ar, the great progenitor of the primordial ele- 
ments qf creation. Stripping the history of Laotse, \ 
however, of the fables with which it has been mixed i 
up, the truth appears to ha that he was an eminent j 
Chinese sage, of retired end austere liabits, who de- 
voted himself to contempfcrion and acts of self-denial. 

It lias been alleged that, leaving his native country 
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J j tor a time, lie travelled westward into India and Par* Tao produced one ; one produced two ; two pro* • 
j this, and even visited some parts of the Roman em- duced three ; three produced all things.'* 

pire. Crediting this tradition, M. Abel-Rerausat, Tl»e moral principles of Taoism are embodied in 1 
an eminent EVench savant, attempts to establish what is often spoken of as the Saint of Clriini, that 

some strong points of analogy between tlve doctrines is, the man who 1 ms preserved the Tao by wholly ; 

ef this Ciiinese philosopher and those of the schools losing sight of self in his anxiety to do good to all 1 

! of the Grecian philosophers Pythagoras and Plato, creatures. He possesses three great qualities, which j 

! But, looking at the Taoist system from another Lao-tse claimed as belonging to himself, affection, j 

point of view, M. Pauthier maintains, that in its es- frugality, and humility, forming in their cotnbina~ j 

sential features it is borrowed from Hindustan, being tiun a perfect man. Throughout the whole etliios I 

* to some extent based on the systems of the Sankhya of the system, as developed in the Tao ttMng } there 

and Vedanti schools. But whatever may have been is a constant reference to the Teto as the oltyaet of 

its origin, it contains some doctrines which have imitation. A more recent work, however, is in cir- 

netted no small interest amotig philosophic theolo- vitiation among the members of the sect, which loses 

gians. sight of the Tao, and inculcates the practice of vir- 

Tlie first and fundamental point of Taoism as it in tu« upon every man, that he may acquire merit, and 
developed in the Tao-teJniuj, or ( Book of Wisdom obviate injury to himself and his posterity. In this 
and Virtue,' respects the nature and attributes of the treatise, which is termed the 1 Book of Rewards and 
Tao . This word is explained by Dr. Morrison as Punishments,' there are many excellent moral max- 
denoting primarily “a wav,” or “the fixed way;” ims enforced by arguments founded, however, on 
and secondarily “a principle,” the principle from prudential and Hellish motives, with the exception 
which heaveif, earth, man, and all nature emanates, perhaps of an occasional warning to avoid offending 

Taking the word in its primary signification, the the spirits of heaven and earth, who aro alleged to 

sect has been termed “The School of the Fixed be affected by every work of man, and are invested 
Way." M. Abcl-Remusnt considers the Tao ah with power both to punish and reward, 
j equivalent to the Iaxjos in its threefold sciihg of Whatever may have been the earlier influence of 
j sovereign being, reason, and speech. “It is evi- Taoism in the first period of its promulgation, for 
j J deutly," he says, “ the reason of Plato which has ar- many centuries the disciples of this school have 
i ranged the universe, the universal reason of Zeno, been generally characterised by a melancholy degra- 
! Cleanthes, and other Stoics.*' Pauthier even goes datiou in moral character. In proof of this we quote 
j so far as to represent the Tao of the Chinese as from the recent work of an American missionary, 

< identical with the God of Christianity. But such Mr. Culbertson, who thus describes the present con- j 
| extravagant opinions arc shown to be utterly un- dition of the Taoixts : — “ They have departed far • 

j founded by a simple reference to the Tao-te-kin </, from the simplicity of his philosophy. Although | 

! the Acknowledged text-book of tho sect, in which they have deified 1 Eternal Reason,' and profess to j, 
! the Tao is declared to Ikj a passive, unintelligent, 

| unconscious being, or rather a principle, the seminal 
: principle of universal nature. This principle Lao- 
tse seems to have invested with a sort of personality, 

| and yet it was fixed and impassible, immaterial and 
invisible. 

Several modern Sinologists, in their anxiety to 
magnify the merits of the Chinese philosopher, re- 
present him as not only teaching the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but also the Christian doctrine of a 
Trinity in unity. The idea is founded on a solitary 
passage in the Tao-lo-kmg, which runs in these ling to patronise them all ; and Buddhist and Tdu- 

terms “ You look for the Tag, and you see it not: ist priests very gladly set up each other** idols in 

! its name is /. You listen for it, and you hear it their temples, if they can thereby attract worslup- 

; not : its name it Hu You wish to touch it, and you pert, and thus increase their profits. This Tauist 

feel it not: its name is WsL These three ara in- idol is the god generally referred to by tlie common 

scrutable, and inexpressible by the aid of language ; people when they speak of BJiatigti, the ‘ Ruler on 

wa are therefore in ilia habit of combining them into High.' It is this fact that has led so many of the 

on*” The three mystio words in this passage, how- missionaries in China to object to the use of this 

iw, which are converted by some modem writers term as a designation of the true God. The birth- 

into a Trinity in unity, are simply des&iptive 6f day of this idol god is celebrated with much pomp ‘ 

three negative qualities — colourless, voiqpless, form- and ceremony. It occurs on the ninth day of the 

!«•»— which are fitly applied to the Tao, or original first month, during the new year's holidays, and his 

principle of all things, which forms the centre- point temple is always crowded on that day with numerous 

of the whole system, and of wlikh it it said, ** The worshippers." 


reverence this abstraction above all things, lltey are 
now among I he groKHCHt idolaters in China. Their j 
idols are very numerous. The most exalted of their ' 
gods are the ‘Three I’ure Ones,' but the one most I 
worshipped by the mass of the people is ‘Yu Hwang \ 
tSIiMiigti,’ or the ‘Pearly Imperial Ruler on High. 1 J 
This god is very generally worshipped by those < 
Chinese who frequent the temples, and his imAge is j 
often found in the Buddhist, as well as in the Ttfufst j 
temples. There is very little rancour between the 1 
different sects, because the people generally are wil- i 
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The forms of worship and religious rues of the Tao- 
ists bear a great resemblance to those of the Chinese 
Budhists. Their priests live in the temples, and are 
supported by the produce of the grounds attached to 
the establishment, by the sale of charms, and by pres- 
ents received on funeral and other occasions. Their 
official robes are not so long as those of the Budhist 
priests, and are of a red colour, while those of the 
Budliists are yellow. The Budhist. priests shave off 
all the hair from their heads, but the Taoists leave a 
small tuft of hair on the back of the head. There is a 
class of Taoist priests called common or social priests, 
who have families, live in their own houses, and 
dross like other men. These are diviners and magi- 
cians. The Taoist priests generally profess to have 
great power over the spirits and demons of the in- 
visible world. The head of the sect resides at the 
capital of the province of Kiang-si, and is called 
Tiatig Tsiendse. Like the Lama of Thibet ho is 
believed to be immortal ; that is, as soon as one dies 
another is appointed ill his place, and the spirit of 
the departed is believed to pass into the body of his 
successor. lie is believed to have supreme power 
over the spirits of the dead, and to appoint the va- 
rious gods to the several districts over which they 
are to preside, and within which they Are to be spe- 
cially worshipped. The priests of the Taoist sect 
prepare charms ami amulets, which are believed to 
secure against noxious influences, and these are in 
great demand among the people. They consist 
merely of small slipB of paper, on which enigmatical 
characters are written. These are pasted by tho 
people over the doors of their houses, which are 
thus protected from evil spirits. 

From Dr. Medhurat we learn that in some places 
tho Taoists have an annual ceremony for the purpose 
of purifying their town or neighbourhood from evil 
spirits. It is thus described: — “On the birth-day 
of the * High Emperor of the Sombre Heavens, 1 
they assemble in front of his temple, and there march 
barefoot through a fire of burning charcoal. First 
are the chanting of prayers and sprinkling of holy 
WAter, accompanied by a ringing of little bells, and 
the din of horns. Brandishing swords, and slashing 
the burning coals with them, they frighten the de- 
mons. Then, with the priests in advance, and bear- 
ing the gods in their arms, they rush, with loud 
shouts of triumph, through the tire. They believe 
that if they have a sincere mind, the fire will not 
hurt them. They are horribly burnt, neverthe- 
less, but have so much confidence in the effica- 
cy of the ceremony^ and are so fully persuaded 
of its necessity, that they willingly submit to the 
pain.** 

TAPU. See Tabu. c 

TAKGtTMS. Bee Chaldee Paraphrases. 

TARTAR, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Avites, and referred to in 1 Kings xvii. 31. The 
rabbins allege that lie was worshipped under the 
form of an ass, but this is by no means probable. 


Iii Scripture this god is mentioned in eoqfnnctioa 
with Nibhaz (whioh see). 

TARTARUS, a place mentioned by tlie later 
Greek poets as being situated in the infernal regions, 
the abode of the spirits of wicked men, where they 
suffer the punishment due to their crimes committed 
on earth. Homer represente it as a subterranean 
region as far below Hades as heaven is above the 
earth. See Hades, Hell. 

TARTAR Y (Religion of). See Lamaism. 

TA-SUY, the M great year," a Chinese god who 
presides over the year. The Chinese cycle consists 
of sixty years, and each year has a god apecially ap- 
pointed to take charge of it. This deity is a kind 
of president continued in office for one year, and his 
turn to rule comes round in sixty years. In tho 
festival of Agriculture, which takes place annually, 
Ta-suy is carried along in procession, the idol repre- 
senting a little boy, and his attire varies from year 
to year. See Agjuculturb (Festival of). 

TATIANISTS. See Ekckatites. 

TATTOOING, a practice followed by the Pagan 
natives of the islands of the South Pacific ocean, in 
which they mark their bodies with various figures. 
Until a young man is tattooed he is reckoned as 
still in liis minority ; but as soon as he has under- 
gone the process he posses into his majority, and 
considers himself entitled to the respect and privi- 
leges usually awarded to a person of mature years. 
Tattooing is generally sought for by a youth when 
he has reached sixteen years of age, at which time 
he is generally on the outlook for the tattooing of 
some chief with whom he may unite. In New Zea- 
land the process is rendered much more painful than 
in the other Pacific isles, the operation being per- 
formed with a small rough chisel, with which an 
incision was made by a blow with a mallet, the 
chisel being first dipped in colouring matter made of 
the root of fl&x burnt to cliarcoal and mixed with 
water, the stain of which ia indelible. In the other 
islands of t he South Sea the process was performed 
in a totally efifferent method. The figures were first 
drawn on the skin with a piece of charcoal. The 
instruments used for perforating the skin were con- 
structed of the bones of birds or fishes, fastened with 
fine thread to a Anall stick. The colouring fluid 
was made of the kernel of the candle-nut baked and 
reduced to charcoal, wd then mixed with oil. The 
points of the instrument having been dipped in this 
fluid, and applied to the surface of the body, a blow 
upon tlie handle punctured the skin and injemed the 
dye. 

TAUMURE, one of tlie gods of Tahiti, fin tlie 
South Sea Islands. 

TAURU LUDI, sacred games wMeh wet* insti- 
tuted among the ancient Romans in tlie time of Tar* 
quinius Stigyurbus. A« dreadful plague broke out, 
which raged with such severity, that when pregnant 
women were affected, the children died in tlie womb. 

; To propitiate the infernal divinities accordingly^ 
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gmtmss wore instituted along with the sacrifice of 
barren cows, or Tauree*. Hauee the name which 
tiieae games reoetved. 

TCHU-CHOR, the prayer-mill used by the Budh* 

J 1st priests in Chinese Tartary. It is constructed in 
two forms. The one is a small wheel with Dies 
which move either by wind or water. On these 
flies are written prayers, and the motion of these, 
whether by the draught of a chimney or the current 
of a running stream, is supposed to confer all the 
merit of the recitation of the prayers upon him that 
sets it in motion. The other is a huge egg-shaped 
barrel, as large as a puncheon, upon an upright 
spindle, composed of endless sheets of paper pasted 
one over the other, and on each sheet is written a 
different prayer. At the bottom of thin pasteboard 
barrel is a cord, which gives a rotatory motion like 
that of a child's whirligig. Tlte Lamas make this 
spin rapidly, and acquire the merit of the repetition 
of all the prayers written on all the papers at every 
revolution of the barrel. The Lamas spend much of 
their time in flying the Tchu-chor by. way of inter- 
ceding for the people; and in return they receive 
from each person a small compensation for their 
trouble. 

TEA SECT, a small sect in China known by the 
name of Teing-chamun- Keanu, that is, the pure Tea 
Sect; probably from tlte circumstance that the offer- 
ings which they make to the gods are of fine tea. 
Dr. Milne, who has laboured for many years as a 
missionary in China, ascertained the following par- 
ticulars in regard to this sect: “On the first and 
fifteenth of every moon, the votaries of this sect 
bum incense; make offerings of fine tea; bow down 
and worship the heavens, the earth, the sun, the 
moon, the fire, the water, ami their deceased parents. 
They also worship Fo, and the founder of thuir own 
sect. In receiving proselytes they use bamboo chop- 
sticks, and with them touch the eyes,* ears, mouth, 
and nose of those that join their sect, commanding 
them to observe the three revertings and the live 
precepts. They affirm tliat the fust progenitor of 
the family of Wang resides in heaven. The world, 
they say, is governed by three Fo* in yotation. 
The reign of Yen tang-Fo is past ; Shehkea~Fo now 
reigns; and the reign of Me-Uk-Fo is yet to come. 
These sectaries allege tliat this last Fo will descend 
and be bom in their family; apd tliat he will cany 
all tint enter the sect, after death, into the regions 
of the West, to the palace of the immortal Teen , 
where they will be safe from the dangers of war, of 
water, and of Are.” In 1816 one of the heads of 
tlussectwaearrestedfand in obedience to the imperial 
aider, was cut in small pieces, and his head publicly 
caponed on a pole as a wanting to the people. And 
not only was he himself thus inbumiutJy treated; 
hie nephew also was delivered over as ayUve to the 
Mnlmnunadini ; two other relatives were delivered 
over to the viceroy of Chselee, to be banished wher- 
ever he should doom proper; the other members of 

his family were made slave* to government, and his 
property was confiscated. 

TE DEUM, the title of a celebrated Christian 
hymn long used in the Christian church, and so 
called from its commencing words, Te Deum lauda- 
mus," that is, “We praise thee, 0 God.” Consider- 
able doubt estate as to the origin and authorship of 
this hymn. Some have alleged it to have been the 
joint production of Ambrose and Augustiue; others 
Imvo Assigned it to Ambrose alone, becauee lie is 
well known to have been a writer of hymns for the 
use of the church. The most probable opinion, how- 
ever, is tliat it was composed by Nicctus, bishop of 
Triers, who lived alxnit a.i>. 635, and who is said to 
have written it for the use of tho Gall lean church. 

TEEN, a word which in the Chinese language 
means “ Heaven," the visible and invisible heaven. 

It was generally used by tho early Roman Catholic 
missionaries to denote tho Supreme Being; but to 
render it more evidently descriptive of a person, tho 
Inquisition ordered the addition to it of the word 
CUoo , “ Lord," thus rendering tho phrase Teen- Chop , 
“Heavenly Lord,” or “Lord of Heaven,” which 
came to he tho recognised appellative of God for all 
Romish converts in tho Chinese empire. The Pro- 
testant missionaries, on tho other hand, rejected 
Teen as tho designation of the God of the Bible, and 
substituted either Shin or Shang te, both of which 
terms have found zealous advocates, especially since 
1847, when a missionary conference on the subject j 
was held at Shanghai*. 1 

TELES-DHUTANGA, the thirteen ordinances 
which arc commanded to be observed by the Budhist 
priests, with tho view of destroying the tendency to 
cleave to distance. The principal of these enjoin the 
priest to call at all houses alike when carrying the j 
alms bowl ; to remain on one scat when eating, until j 
the meal lie finished, and to reside in an open space, i 

TELLUMO, a male divinity mentioned by the later 
Roman writers, to whom prayers were offered in con- 
nection with the festival of Tellu*. Bee nest article. 

TELLUS, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who personified the earth; and accordingly she was 
also called Terra . She is generally spoken of in 
connection with the infernal deities; and when 
people swore by her they stretched their hands 
downwards, as in the case of oaths by the gods of 
the lower regions. A festival called Hoadicalxa 
( which see), was celebrated annually on the 15th of 
April in honour of Tdlu*. 

TEMENOS, a Greek word which, in the Homerie 
age, was used to denote land Mi* apart for the sup- 
port of some hero or king. Afterwards it came to 
signify land dedicated 'to a divinity; or appropriated 
by the State to the support of the heathen templet 
and the maintenance of public worship. At Rome, 
as early as the time of Romulus, there were sacred 
lands, the produce of which was applied to the sup- 
port of tlte temples. Tlte term Tenmo* was In pro- 
cess of time used to denote the laud on which a 
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! temple waa erected, including all the sacred buildings 
1 and sacred ground planted with groves which be- 
; longed to a temple, in some cases it was employed 
j to signify the temple itself ; and hence, in the early 
i Greek fathers, we occasionally find it used for a 
Christian church. 

TEMPLARS (Knicuits). See Knighthood 
(Ecclesiastical Orders of). 

TEMPLE, a magnificent building erected for re* 
ligious worship. The Jews and the most eminent 
| among Christian writers recognize not three sncces* 
sive temples at Jerusalem, as has sometimes becu 
alleged, but only two, the first built by Solomon, 
and the second built indeed by Zerubbabel, but enl- 
arged and beautified by Herod the Great. The first, 
which is usually known by the nuine of Solomon 1 * 
temple, was erected on Mount Moriah, selected by 
David as a suitable and commanding site. We 
derive from Scripture no precise information as to 
the size, proportions, and general appearance of the 
building. It appears, however, to have becu a vu>t 
and splendid structure, after the model of the Taber - 
node which MoBes erected in the wilderness accord- 
ing to a Divine pAttcrn. King Duvid projected the 
formation of a fixed place for the worship of God, 
and had made preparations and provided materials 
to such an extent before his death, that nothing re- 
mained for Solomon but to Accomplish the work. 
No soouur, accordingly, did ho succeed to his father’s 
throne than lie set about rearing the temple. The 
foundation was laid in tiie second month of the fourth 
year of his reign ; and seven years and six months 
were spent in its erection ; the solemn dedication of 
of it having taken place n.c. 996. 

The temple, like the tabernacle, consisted, in the 
main building, of two parts, the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies. This pile was surrounded on each 
hide except the entrance by three storeys of small 
rooms, which reached to about half the height of the 
body of the temple; while the east end or front was 
a magnificent portico. The space round the build- 
I ing was divided into two courts ; the inner called the 
“ court of the Temple, 11 and sometimes the “ court 
of the Priests, 11 while the outer court was used as a 
kind of storehouse for containing the articles used 
in the service of the temple. Only thirty years had 
elapsed after the completion of this superb edifice, 
when it was plundered of its most precious orna- 
ments by Shishak, king of Egypt. Frequently, in 
! the course of its subsequent history, was it exposed 
to profanation an<| pillage, until it was finally de- 
stroyed by the CliaMeans under Nebuchadnezzar, 
b.c. 484, when the Jews were carried captive into 
Babylon. During the seventy years' captivity, the 
temple on Mount Moriah was a heap of ruins ; but 
on the restoration of the Jews to their own land, 
one of their first cares was to rebuild die temple. 
The work waa commenced by Zerubbabel, but in a 
style far inferior to die first temple in architectural 
beauty and elegance. At the conquest of Syria by 


the Seleucidas, this second temple was profaned by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who commanded the Jewish 
priests to discontinue the daily sacrifice ; and to re- 
establish Paganism on the ruins of the Jewish faidi, 
he erected the temple of Jupiter Olympius on the 
altar of burnt-offering. This continued for the space 
of three years, when Judas Maccabmut, having re 
covered the independence of his country, removed 
the abominations from the temple, and restored die 
purity of the temple worship. 

Wheu the second temple had stood for five hun- 
dred years, it begau to exhibit symptoms of decay, 
and Herod the Great, to reconcile the Jews to his 
government, undertook to rebuild it. He accord- 
ingly devoted nine years to this work ; and though, 
in the course of that period, the main structure was 
completed, the Jews continued from time to time to 
enlarge and decorate it, so that in our Saviour's 
days they could say with propriety, “ Forty and six 
years were we in building this temple. 1 ' No expense 
was spared in rendering it one of the most mag- 
nificent structures which had ever been reared by 
the hand of man. It had nine gates, each of which 
was richly studded with gold and silver. Through 
the east gate, called the gate Sluudiau and the King’s 
gate, entrance was obtained to the outer court, 
which was named the court of the Gentiles, because 
Gentiles were permitted to enter it, but not to ad- 
vance any farther. Inside the court of the Gentiles, 
but separated from it by a low stone wall, was the 
court of the Israelites, into which aliens or strangers 
were prohibited from ontering. This court was 
divided into two pArts, — the court of the women, in 
which stood the treasury, and the court appropriated 
to the male Israelites. Within the court of the 
Israelites was the court of the Priests, so named 
because none except priests were allowed to etiter 
its sacred precincts. Twelve steps led from the 
court of the Priests to the temple properly so called, 
This sacred structure was divided into three parts — 
the portico, the outer sarictuaiy, and the Holy oi 
Holies. In the portico were deposited the votive 
offerings presented either by Jews or foreigners. In 
the outer sanctuary, into which priests of every de- 
gree had ready admission, stood the altar of incense, 
and this part of fhe temple was separated from the 
Holy of Holies by a double veil, through which none 
were allowed to passvexcept the high-priest, and tliat 
only once a-year, on the great day of atonement* 

In the time of our blessed Lord, the temple ap- 
pears to have excited the admiration and astonisli* 
ment of his disciples, so tliat tliey exclaimed, Mark 
siti. 1, “Matter, see what manner of stones and wlmt 
buildings are here. 1 * But amid all its splendour and 
npgniilcepoe,*t!ie doom of the temple was sealed; 
for In reply to the exclamation of hie disciples, Jesus 
declared that the exifttisg generation was not to 
pass away before the mighty edifice should be re- 
duced to a mass of ruins. And the prediction was 
fulfilled to the very letter. In a.d. 70, the Romans, 
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under Vespasian, kud siege to Jerusalem, and both 
the city and the temple were utterly destroyed. An 
attempt was afterwards made by the Emperor Julian 
the Apostate, to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem 
and restore it to the Jews, but miraculous bolls of 
fire are said to have burst from the foundations, and 
compelled the workmen in terror to abandon the 
undertaking. At last, when Jerusalem was con* 
quered by the Saracens, the Caliph Omar erected a 
splendid mosque on the site where the ancient temple 
stood. 

TEMPLES (Pagan). In the earliest ages sacred 
worship was in all probability performed in the open 
air, under the ample canopy of heaven. But even 
then particular spots, such as high mountains and 
gloomy forests, were regarded as fit habitations for 
the gods. u The only sacred structures/ 1 says Mr. 
Gross, " appropriated to divine worship, of which 
some nations could boast, were rude altars made of 
large, flat stones; while others, like the Ceits in 
Britain, lu&d their altars inclosed with circular rows 
of upright stonq?. These inclosures were designated 
by the tenns Caer, Cdr, and Cylch, which denote 
respectively a circle, and they constituted the first 
rudiments of temples. The smaller Cdr had but one 
row of stones; the larger three concentric rows; 
four such rows, it is said, constitute the highest 
number which has heretofore been discovered. It 
appears that three rows were the usual number, and 
that the top of the stones which composed them was 
covered with an architrave, or a succession of large, 
flat stones, embracing and sustaining the whole 
framework of the rude specimen of peristylic archi- 
tecture.” 

The Egyptians are said to have been the first 
who built temples to the gods. Many of the ancient 
heathen nations, for example the Persians and Scy- 
thians, refused to allow temples to l»e erected for 
divine worship, holding tliat the whole universe was 
the residence of the Deity. In the Sacred Scriptures, 
however, we find frequent mention of idolatyous 
temples. Thus there was a temple of #Dagon at 
Gasa and another at Aahdod ; a temple in honour 
of Ashtaroth and another of Baal; the temple of 
Rimmon at Damascus, the temples of Nisroch and of 
Bel at Babylon, the temples of C^hemosh and of 
Moloch among the Moabites, and the temples in 
honour of the golden calf at Bethel and at Dan. 
What was the structure of the* heathen temples 
we are not informed ; but in the most ancient Egyp- 
tian temples, as well as subsequently in the temples 
of Greece and Borne, there was an inner shrine 
which was held to he the special residence of the 
Divinity, and which was hidden from the popular 
g»^e by come mysterious curtain. Among the un- 
dent Greeks and Romans, the word *mpkm and its, 
equivalent fern* Me, in their original signification, 
limply implied a piece of grSunfi set apart ^or sacred 
puepoeeft, Bums especially for taking the auguries. 
And it waaotidjy at an after period that St came to | 
tr. 


denote a building creeled for the worship of the 
gods ; having previously been used exclusively as a 
residence for a god. At an early period tlio temples 
of the Greeks were dark and gloomy, without win- 
dows, and lighted only from the door, or artificially 
by lamps suspended from the ceiling. They were 
at first formed of wood. Soon, however, temples 
wore erected of stone; and architeota displayed their 
skill in forming structures of nmtarkahle beauty and 
magnificence. They were usually of an oblong ora 
round form, and generally adorned with columns, 
either in tho front alone or on all the four sides. 
These elegant edifices were usually lighted from the 
top, and they consisted of three parts,— the vesti- 
bule, the cells, and the hinder part. In the cella 
was placed the imago or statue of the god, sur- 
rounded with a balustrade or railings. The hinder 
part of tho building contained the treasures of the 
temple, lit the earliest times of Roman history 
there seem to have been few or no temples for the 
worship of their gods, but simply altars, on which 
sacrifices were offered to gods in the open air. The 
liom&n temples of later times were built after the 
model of the Greeks. 

In the early ages of the history of the Scandina- 
vian nations, it was forbidden to erect temples, from 
the prevalence of the notion that it was offensive to 
the gods to pretend to enclose them within the cir- 
cuit of walls. Accordingly, even at the present day, 
there are found in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
in the middle of a plain or upon some little hill, 
altars, around which they assembled to offer sacri- 
fices and to assist at other religious ceremonies. By 
degrees, as the northern tribes held intercourse with 
other nations, they began to build temples. The 
most splendid is said to have been that of Upsal 
in Sweden, which glittered oil all sides with gold, 
llakou, earl of Norway, erected another magni- 
ficent temple at Droiithcim. Iceland liad also its 
temples, and the chronicles of that country speak 
with admiration of two especially, one situated in 
the north of the island and the other in the south. 
The temples of the northern nations are thus de- 
scribed by Mallet in his * Northern Antiquities 
u A Scandinavian temple was in fact nothing more 
than a large wooden banquet ing-hall, with a email 
recess at one end that formed a kind of sanctuary. 
In winter a fire was kindled on a hearth placed ex- 
actly in the centre of the hall, the smoke finding it/ 
way out through apertures in the roof, which also 
served for windows, and appear to have been fur- 
nished with shutters. Ou the southern side of the 
hail, opposite the fire hearth, Was the fadoegi, or 
high seat, a kind of throne raised on steps, and 
placet^ bet ween two wooden columns, called the fin d- 
vegumdwr, which were generally carved with Runic 
inscriptions, and ornamented with image* of Odinic 
divinities. This was the seat occupied by the chief- 
tain, his most distinguished guest being placed on 
another dndvegi seat, probably not quite so high, 
4a 
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and without column*, on the northern side of the 
hull, the fire blueing between them* The other 
guests, and the retainers and dependents of the chief* 
tain, were ranged with their backs to the wall f on 
benches to the right and left of these Sndvegi seats, 
the other side of the tables placed before them being 
unoccupied. The flesh of the sacrificed animals, 
after being boiled in a large kettle over the fire, was 
served up to those rude banqueters, who frequently 
amused themselves by throwing the bones at one 
another, the manner in which they were placed on 
the opposite sides of the hall being very convenient 
for indulging In this elegant pastime. After they 
had finished eating their boiled horse flesh, they 
generally sat swilling their ale out of capacious 
drinking-horns, and listening to the lay of a Skald 
or the tale of a Sagaman.” 

The temples belonging to the different nations of 
modern heathendom are described in the present 
work under the different names which they bear, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to describe them here. 

TENSIO-DAI-DSIN, a goddess who was the 
chief object of worship among the Sintoistb (which 
see) of Japan. She was the supposed progenitor of 
the Dairi \ and the mother of the Japanese nation. 

TEO-TL, the name for God among the ancient 
Mexicans. He was called the Cause of causes and 
the Father of all things, lie was identified with 
the sun-god, which on this account was designated 
the Teo-tl. 

TEPHILLIN. See Phylactery. 

TEltAPHlM, small idols or images which are 
mentioned in very early times as having been wor- 
shipped. They were sometimes worn as amulets or 
charms, and at other times regarded as tutelary. 
Those were the gods which ItAchel carried away 
from her father Laban. In various other cases in 
the Old Testament the word teraphim is used for 
idols or superstitious figures. The Septuagint ren- 
der the word teraphim by oracles, and some Jewish 
writers allege that they were human heads placed in 
niches, and consulted by way of oracles. M. Jurieu 
supposes them to have been household gods. 

TERMINISTIC CONTROVERSY, a dispute 
which arose towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury on the question, Whether God has fixed a ter- 
minus gratis or determinate period in the life of An 
individual, within which he may repent and find 
favour with his Maker; but after the expiration of 
whioh neither of the two is possible. This contra* 
versy was carried on at Leipaic between professors 
Ittlg and Reichcnberg, the former of whom adopted 
the negative, and flie latter the affirmative. Hence 
those who agreed with Reichenberg received the 
name of Term* itste. < 

TERMINISTS, a name given to the Nominal- 
ists (whioh see). 

TERRA. See Telltjs* 

TERSANCTUS. See CfinuwaiGAL Hymn. 
TERTI ARIES, a class of monks of the Fnmck- 


can order, who adhered to the third rule prescribed 
by St. Francis for such as wished to connect them* 
selves in some sort with his order, and to enjoy the 
benefits of it, and yet were not disposed to forsake 
all worldly business and to relinquish all their pro- 
perty. This rule accordingly prescribed only cer- 
tain pious observances, but did not prohibit private 
property, marriages, public offices, and worldly occu- 
pations. This institution of St. Francis was speedily 
followed by other orders of Romish monks; and 
hence most of the ordem of the present day have 
Tertiarii . See Franciscans. 

TERTULLIAN1STS, a sect which was formed 
in Carthage in the beginning of the third century, 
and professed to follow the doctrines of the Mon- 
TANI8T8 (which see) as developed in the writings of 
Tertullian, who was a native of Carthage, and a 
presbyter in that city. This sect appears to have 
I been still in existence even in the fifth century. 

TEUUH ARUHATAI, a Polynesian deity who 
was supposed to be able to neutralize the evil effects 
of sorcery. • 

TEZCATLIPOCA, the chief of the thirteen great- 
er gods of the ancient Mexicans. The name denotes 
the 11 shining mirror/' and on the monuments and in 
the paintings he is often represented as encircled by 
the disc of the sun. Lord Kingsborough, in his An- 
tiquities of Mexico/ states that "all the attributes 
and powers which were assigned to Jehovah by the 
Hebrews were also bestowed upon Tezcatlipoca by 
the Mexicans." Mr. Hardwick, however, inclines 
to bolieve that this deity was merely tlie deified im- 
personation of the generative powers of nature, and 
as such his highest type was the sun. A festival in 
his honour was held annually in the month of May, 
when a human being, in the spring of life and of un- 
blemished beauty, was sacrificed, and the heart of the 
victim, still warm and palpitating, was held op to- 
wards thevmn, then thrown down before the image 
of the god while tlie people bowed in adoration. 

THA RAMIS, tlie Thunderer, a deity worshipped 
among thfc ancient Gauls, corresponding to tbe Zeus 
of the Greeks and Jupiter ot the Romans. 

THEATINS, a Romish order of monks which 
was formed in the sixteenth century. Its founder 
was John Pete* Caraffa, afterwords pope Paul IV,, 
who instituted it, in 1924, at Theate, or Chieti, a 
town in the kingdom of Naples. They were re- 
quired to renounce all personal possessions and to 
live on the bounty of tlie pious; and the duties im- 
posed upon them were, to succour decaying piety, 
to improve the style of presetting, to attend upon 
the sick and dying, and zealously to contend against 
all heretics. Then wen ahm someoo® vetifci of sa- 
cred virgins connected with tide order. 

THBBET, the tenth month of the sacred and the 
fourth of the civil jrestf according to the Hebrew 
calendar* ^ 

THEISTS (from Gr, Th*fy God), those who be* 
fieve in the exiMetH^ of God, in opposition to Mb 
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tint which prevriW among the anatat Jews, in 
whkib 3ebomb, U»e God of universe, was terog- 
ntnada* «Mr supreme civil role r, and hit laws as 
the statute-book of tlkd kingdom. 

THEODOBEANS, t branch of the school of an* 
dent Greek $httov>vhjCMlMCTJi&XAXCZ (wliich see). 
Theodoras taught tluat the groat and of human life 
is to obtain joy and avoid grief | that prudence and 
justice aragood, their opposites ovflj and that plea 
■uro and pain art fodifltetnt. Bo held that patriot- 
ism was not a duty, but that every man ought to 
reckon the world hie country. He taught that there 
was nothing really disgraceful in theft, adultery, or 
sacrilege; but that they were branded only by pub- 
lic opinion, which waa formed only to restrain fools 
The heaviest chatgs, however, which waa laid against 
Theodoras was tlutf of atheism. Diogenes Laertius 
•ays that "he did away with all opinions respecting 
the gods;” and Cicero repeats the charge, calling 
him an Atheist. Others are of opinion that he only 
denied the existence of those deities which were 
worshipped by the people. 

T0BODOSIANB, a sect of dissenters from the 
i&isse- (fresh Chunk who separated some years since 
from the Pomoryam^ partly because they neglected 
to purify by prayer, the articles which they pnr- 
chased from wnfeatteroau Anearly Protestant sect 
bearing this dime waa formed in Hussiain 1652 by 
Theodosius, one of three monks who came from the 
interior of Muscovy to Vitepsk, a town of Lithua- 
nia. These moults condemned idolatrous rites, and 
cast out the Images from houses and ehuttyes, break- 
ing them in pSeosa, and exhorting the people by 
*thdr addresses sum) writings to worship God alone, 
through car Lord 3mm Christ. The gj&od seed of 
the weed took root and boro fruit at Vitepsk, the 
inhabitants having renounced Idolatry, and bpilta 
church, where the pure word of God was preached 
by Protestant minister* from Lithuania end Poland. 

THEODOTIAN8, a name giro* to the Moaaa- 
chuk* (which see) of the secop^roatwy, from their 
founder T hio dot eS ira Isntteftdrsseorfrum Byaentsum. 
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century, end gntMameed himewf as thero sWsnro ot 
DeHy; GMktS^who heHevtd Wmetffe^^ ed t 
Oitpiata ijr his prayers met ptrwfrti 
mankind; end KuMmanh* who t r ay teted ftercpe, 
the imaged head of the fifth roeaasdhyy etuwiien * 
ing kings and nobles to submintoU. 5 ' « 

THEOPHI LANTHItOPISTS (Gt, l&m df 
God and man), a sect of JMifr which appearldfrk 
France amid the confusion and disorder'd the 
tint revolution While the state waa IxiAflbreOt to 
all forms of religion, ami tin republican dboetofy 
was afraid of the Christianity which prevailed In the 
church, a felt consciousness of the necwiity of Seiko 
religion led many to adopt a form of worship adapted 
to a natural religion. Accordingly, in 1109, 0 WM 
of catechism or directory for public or tOobd worship 
was published at Pans, under the tide of ‘Ifemiet 
des Theautrophiles,' This breviary, which met with 
acceptance among numbers, was based OH the etmpb 
fundamental articles of a belief m the existence «f 
God, and in the immortality of the eon). A congre- 
gation for worship on these principles was formed In 
January 1797, composed of five families. Their 
numbers soon increased, and additional congregations 
were organised, professing this species of natural re- 
ligion, which consisted in worshipping God and lov- 
ing their fellow-creatures. It was not Hkely that a 
system of faith which denied all the peculiar doe* 
trines of revealed religion would take deep root 
among any class of men, or exercise any permanent 
influence either over individual minds or society at 
large. Accordingly, no sooner was Christianity re- 
stored in Franco, even in the corrupt form of Roman- 
ism, than TheophiUnthroptsm lost the alight hold it 
had got over the minds of its believers. The Flint 
Consul issued a pioclamation that this mode of wor- 
ship could no longer be tolerated in the nation ; and 
this system of natural religion, in its barest and 
least attractive form, after a bnef period of success, 
was wholly discontinued. An attempt was made by 
Lamemiais to revive Theopliilantliroplsm In 1640, 
but it uttariy failed. 

THEOSOPHiSTS (from Thm, God, and mptet, 
wisdom). This term is usually applied to throe 
who, like the JMerucuzm, apply religion to prin- 
ciples drawn from chemistry and nawsl science. 
The word was first employed by the rohoet of Por- 
phyry to denote those who knew*6od not by the 
study of theology, but by intuition, the highest wfe« 
deni. A tbewophWt, property speaking is one who 
•peculate* «po* God im his works, not on the basis 
of season, but of an fespfasthm peculiar to Mtaeitf, 
a tc^emromil, tfivine feeulty which he haeroeeinB 
for the propoe* At example* we might Mfcr « 4 
Jacob Behmctl or Bmaorot Sweden***, totboBo© 
tr&s&mm m mum aim nfoeuio g ot iirov trons. 
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THEOTOKOS (Gr. mother of God), an epithet 
applied by various Romish writers to the Virgin 
Mary as being the mother of Jettti, See Mario- 
LATRY. 

THERAPEUTA3 (from Gr. Therapeuo , to heal), 
an ascetic sect uiinilar to the Eeaenee, which arose in 
the first century after Christ among the Alexandrian 
Jews. The cells of these recluses were pleasantly 
situated 011 the farther shore of lake Mareotis. Here 
they lived, men and unmarried women, shut up 
singly in their cells, giving themselves up to prayer 
and religious meditation. 44 The basis of their con- 
templations/’ says Neander, 44 was an allegoric in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and they had old Theo- 
sophic writings, which served to guide them in their 
more profound investigations of Scripture, according 
to the principles of the Alexandrian Hermeneutics. 
Bread and water constituted their only diet, and 
they practised frequent fasting. They ate nothing 
until evening, for, through contempt of the body, 
they were ashamed, so long as sunlight was visible, 
to take sensible nourishment, to acknowledge their 
dependence on the world of sense. Many of them 
fasted for three or even six days in succession. 
Every Sabbath they came together, and as the num- 
ber seven was particularly sacred with them, they 
held a still more solemu convocation once in every 
seven weeks. They celebrated, on this occasion, a 
simple love-feast, consisting of bread seasoned with 
salt and hyssop; mystic discourses were delivered, 
hymns which lmd been handed down from old tradi- 
tion were sung, and amidst choral music, dances of | 
mystic import were kept up late into the night.” 

It lias been a favourite idea with some writers 
that the Therapeutic and the Easenee were identical; 
but it is not improbable that the same principles 
aud tendencies may have given rise to two different 
though similar sects at the same period, the one in 
Palestine and the other in Egypt. 

THEURGISTS (from Theva, God, and ergon, a 
work), those mystics who claim to hold converse 
with the world of spirits, and to have the high 
power and prerogative of working miracles, not by 
magic, but by supernatural endowment. Among 
these may be mentioned Apollonius of Tyana, Peter 
of Alcautara, and the large company of Romish 
saints. 

THIBET (Rslioiom op). See Lamaism. 
j THOMAS (8t.) (Christian e op), a body of 
; Syrian Christians inhabiting the interior of Malabar 
• and Tmvankdr, in tlie south-western part of Hindu- 
i stan. Between Jifty and sixty churches belong to 
j this ancient branch of the Christian church, which 
j has preserved the Syriac Scriptures in manuscript 
j for many ages, and stood as a church separatg from 
the rest of the Christian world, in tlie midst of the 
surrounding darkness, idolatry, and superstition. The 
tradition among them is tliat tlie gospel was origi- 
nally planted in llindostan by the apostle Thomas, 

| who, alter labouring for some time on the Coro- 

mandel coast, was put to death at a place nea* 
Madras, which still bears the name of St. Thomas's 
Mount. That Christians existed in India at a very 
early period is plain from the fact tliat tlie bishop of 
India was present and signed his name at the Coun- 
cil of Nice, a.d. 325. In the fifth century, a Chris- 
tian bishop from Antioch, accompanied by a small 
colony of Syrians, emigrated to Hindustan, aud 
settled on the coast of Malabar. Thus a Christian 
church has existed, probably from tlie time of the 
apostles, in tliat part of India, which has main- 
tained its ground to this day, though exposed to 
frequeut and severe persecutions. It still retains 
the liturgy anciently used in the churches of Syria, 
and employs the Syriac language in public worship. 
Portuguese historians inform us that in 1503 there 
were upwards of a hundred Christian churches on 
the coast of Malabar. Romish missionaries suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon not a few, particularly on 
the coast, to acknowledge the supremacy of tlie 
Pope. These are known by the name of Syro 
Roman Christians (which see). 'Bhose churches, 
however, which were situated in the interior refused 
to conform to Rome. These are the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Malabar or the Christians of St. Thomas, 
who were first brought to the notice of British 
Christians by the Christian Researches of Dr. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, who visited them in 1806. The 
information thus obtained led the Church of England 
Missionary Society to establish among theso inter- 
esting Christiana an extensive mission occupying 
two or three stations, which have now for many 
years been conducted by a pious and efficient staff 
of agents. A college hac been established at Kotta- 
ydm for the instruction of candidates for the ministry 
in connection with the Syrian church, and which has 
been liberally endowed by the Rani of that country. 

THOMISTSj a philosophico-religious school which 
arose in the thirteenth century, deriving their name 
from the celebrated scholastic writer, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, who was honoured with the title of the 41 An- 
gelical Doctor.” He is justly considered as the 
chief of the schoolmen. He belonged to the Domi- 
nican order; while his rival, Duns Scotus, was a 
Franciscan. Aquinas taught at Paris, Rome, Bo- 
logna, and Pisa ^ sad died in 1274, on his way to ilia 
council of Lyons. He was canonized by Pope John 
XXII. in 1323. In discussing tlie nature of science 
he laid down tlie fundamental principle, that every 
demonstration results from the combination of two 
elements, the empirical and the rational, the one 
being the matter of the demonstration, and the other 
its productive form. His opinion on the suftfect of 
Universale was, that the matter of a universal idea 
exists solely in each individual, while the form is 
•obtained by abstracting what is peculiar to each 
individual in order to consider what is common 
to all. Applying \hif distinction established by 
Aquinas to Ids argument for the unity of God, 
Mr. Douglas of Cavers thus presents it in a con- 
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fatted form : — “ Whatever constitutes a being, an 
individual, ia not communicable to another indi- 
vidual, otherwise it would not possets the prin- 
ciple of individuation. The properties which con- 
stitute Aquinas a man, are common to the kind— 
the properties which constitute him an individual, 
are confined to himself ; on the supposition of two 
gods, each is possessed of absolute being, and all 
perfections; but absolute being and all perfections 
constitute the Divine nature, — they are therefore 
identical with it, and by mathematical demonstration 
are identical with each other. Secondly, number 
implies difference; but on the supposition of two 
Deities, they both possess all perfections, therefore 
there is tio difference, and of course no number and 
no plurality. Thirdly, in the universe all are pans 
of a whole, co ordinate and subservient one to an- 
other; but things which differ do not assume one 
order unless tinder one onlainer, for many aro more 
easily brought into one order by one than by many. 
One design is the natural result of one mind, but not 
of many minds, except contingently k that is, as far 
as they happen to be At one with each other. Hut 
since that which is original is alwohitc and neces- 
sarily existent, and nowise contingent, it follows 
that the Original Cause which reduced all things 
under one order should itself be one ; and this first 
and single cause is God.” In regard to the theory 
of the universe, Aquinas considered nature as a re- 
presentative of that which is in God, as a mirror of 
the Divine essence. He maintained that, all crea- 
tures, rational and irrational, are as creatures the 
representation of the Trinity in the way of vestige, 
that is, merely attesting the action of the cause with- 
out reproducing its form. 

Thomas Aquinas endeavoured to prove that the 
doctrines of Christianity may bo apprehended, on the 
one hand, by reason, but, on the other, are above 
reason, and j r et do not contradict it. lift also sought 
to demonstrate that man does not knoyr Owl by 
himself, but in his relation to the creature; while 
Scot us taught the opposite doctrine, (fn this point 
a keen argument was carried cm between the Thorn- 
id* and the Scotidt, by which it was at length de- 
cided, that man may know the nature of God, but 
not so thoroughly that no part of 4iis nature should 
be concealed from man. On the subject of the ex- 
istence of evil, Aquinas regarded evil as the absence 
of good, and as forming a necessary part of the finite 
world, retaining, however, the difference between 
moral evil and physical evil; and holding with 
Augustine that the idea of evil belongs more pro- 
perly to the evil of guilt than to the evil of punish- 
ment. He taught that die power of Satan Has l*en 
especially limited since the appearance of Christ. 

On the nature of man Aquinas drew aHistinctidn 
between the sensitive *oul»and the inteljpctual soul ; 
the former being, in his view, propagated in a phy- 
sical manner aa allied to the physical, while the 
latter is created by God, and is alone immortal. 


He believed man to have been created in the fall 
possession of the Divine righteousness, and net de- 
prived of it till after the fall. Ife held the doctrine 
of the substitution of Christ, In the sense that Christ 
had endured in his body all the sufferings which men 
have to endure in their reputation, worldly posses- 
sions, body and soul ; but that in his soul he pos- 
sessed the uninterrupted enjoyment of blessedness. 
In common with Anselm and Peter Lombard, he 
endeavoured to retain Augustine's doctrine of an 
unconditional election, though with some limitations. 
Thus ho taught that God wills that all men should 
Ixi saved antecedently, but not consequently. He 
understood by justification, not only the acquittal of 
the sinner, hut also the infusion of Divine graoe 
from the hand of God, which takes place at the 
same time with justification. He pointed out three 
ways in which a man could ascertain whether lie 
was a subject of Divine grace or not. (1.) By 
direct revelation on the part of God— a mode winch 
is very rare, and only given to some by special priv- 
ilege. (2.) By the man’s own spiritual conscious- 
ness ; and (3.) By certain indications. The two last 
were in his opinion uncertain ; but the notion of the 
uncertainty of man being in a state of grace, Luther 
denounced as a dangerous and sophistical doctrine. 

Aquinas spoke of faith as a virtue, though lie con* 
sidcred it as the highest of all the virtues. The 
distinction which ho drew between a counsel and a 
procrjtt gave rise to the Kotnish doctrine of superero- 
gation; and his distinction of the different degrees 
of worship into Lair in, DuHa , and Hyperdulia , has 
boon the source of much of the idolatry of tlio Church 
of Home. This eminent schoolman gave origin also 
to the Kornish notions as to the physical efficacy of 
the sacraments in communicating grace, and (he kin- 
dred dogma of baptismal regeneration. In the admin- 
istration of baptism he preferred immersion, as being 
the more ancient custom, because it reminded Chris- 
tians of t lie burial of Christ, but he did not think it 
absolutely necessary. On the subject of the Kucha- 
rist, Aquinas maintained that Christ is wholly and 
imdiviricdly in every particle of the host. Iu the 
same way the consecrated wine remains the blood of 
Christ as long as it docs not cense to lie wine, though 
other liquids may be added. In maintaining Tran- 
substantiation, he held that the elements are, pro- 
perly speaking, changed only into the body and 
blood of Christ, hut his soul is united to bis body, 
and his divine nature to his soul. He held that the 
cup should he reserved exclusively for the clergy. 
He taught that penance is a sacrament, the outward 
infliction being a sign of the if /Ward penitence. The 
matter of penance is the sin which is to tie removed; 
the dorm consists in the words of the priest, “ 1 ab- 
solve thee ” In the writings of Thomas Aquinas 
occur some curious speculations as to the resurrec- 
tion-body, which he alleges will be exceedingly deli- 
cate and ethereal ; nevertheless it will be tangible, 
as the body of Christ could be touched after the re- 
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surrection. lfe asserted that the final judgment will 
take place mentally, because the verbal trial and 
defence of each individual will require too much 
time. He taught the doctrine of purgatory, not 
for all men, but only those who require it. The 
truly pious go at once to heaven; the decidedly 
wicked go at once to hell. The Limbus infantum 
he held ns distinguished from the Limbus patrum in 
regard to the quality of reward or punishment, be* 
cause children who die without baptism have not 
that hope of eternal salvation which the Fathers had 
prior to the manifestation of Christ. He believed 
that for the righteous were reserved different endow- 
merits of blessedness in heaven. In addition to the 
golden crown which is given to all the blessed, there 
are particular aureola) for martyrs and saints, for 
monks and nuns. The future torments of the 
wicked, he alleged, would consist in useless repen- 
tance. They can neither change for the better nor 
for the worse. They hate God, and curse the state 
of the blessed. But the latter are not disturbed in 
the enjoyment of their Imppines* by feelings of com- 
Itassion for the lost. 

The followers of Thomas Aquinas were ranged 
into a body in oppOBilioq to the Scotists , chiefly on 
the question whether the sacraments confer grace 
morally or physically. Dens and other Romish di- 
vines hold with the TlummU that grace is conferred 
physically by the sacraments. It was in the four- 
teenth century that the two hostile sects first en- 
gaged in angry controversy. The Dominicans 
joined the Thomist* and the Franciscans the Seotiits, 
and warm contentions ensued which divide Romish 
divines even at the present day. The chief pointB 
of difference regard the nature and extent of original 
sin, the measure of Divine grace necessary to a 
man's salvation, and some subjects of minor interest. 

T1IOR, the second principal god of the ancient 
Scandinavians. The Edda calls him the moat val- 
iant of the sons of Odin. He was considered as the 
defender and avenger of the gods, lie always car- 
ried a mullet, which lie grasped with gauntlets of 
iron, and besides lie wore a girdle, which had the 
virtue to renew his strength as often as was needful. 
With these formidable weapons he overthrew the 
nionst ers and giants who were the enemies of the 
gods. In the temple at Upsaf, Thor stood at the 
left hand of Odin, with a crown upon his bead, a 
sceptre in one hand, and his mallet in tlie other. It 
has been alleged that human sacrifices were offered 
in honour of this god. The Norwegians and Ice- 
landers appear to»have been more devoted to the 
worship of Thor thaA the Danes and Swedes ; the 
former looking upon him as the Almighty God, 
while the latter assigned that title to Odin. Indeed 
the quettiou is still undecided whether Odin or Thor 
is entitled to occupy the highest place in the Scan- 
dinavian ]uunheou. 

TIIOTH, one of the gods of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who was believed to preside over letters! 


speech, and writing. It was the special office ot 
this deity to judge in the place of the dead the 
words which men had spoken upon the earth. He 
was worshipped as the god of writing by the Phoe- 
nicians, the Scythians, Germans, Gauls, and other 
ancient nations. He was first worshipped in Egypt 
in a city on the western verge of the Delta, called 
by tlie Greeks the lesser Hermopolis. The symbol 
of Thoth was the Ibis; and his festival was cele- 
brated on the first day of the first moon in the year. 
From the beginning he was the god of the moon. 
Thoth, as we learn from Mr. OsbUro, is the first 
god wliose human image is known to be depicted on 
the monuments of Egypt. He appears as an ibis- 
headed man. 

THUGS, a Hindu sect scattered throughout In- 
dia whose profession it is to get their food by mur- 
der. They owe their origin and laws to the bloody 
goddess Kali , who, they allege, authorizes and com- 
mands them to become murderers and plunderers. 
They are called not only by the name of Thugs but 
also by that of l'liansiagars, the instrument which 
they use when they murder people being a phansi, 
or noose, which they throw over the necks of those 
whom they intend to plunder, mid strangle them. 
The Thugs are composed of all castes. They chiefly 
murder travellers ; and when they have selected a 
victim they will pursue him sometimes for weeks 
until they find a favourable opportunity for effect- 
ing their object. This being got, one casts the 
noose over his head, and immediately tightens it as 
firmly as possible ; and another strikes him on the 
joints of the knees as be rises, and thus causes him 
to fall backwards. After he has fallen, they kick 
him on the temples until he dies; after which they 
mangle the body and bury it. A portion of the 
plunder which they obtain on such occasions is pre- 
sented to their patron goddess Kali. “ Intense de- 
votion to Kuli," says Dr. Duff, “ is the mysteriou* 
link that unites them in a bond of brotherhood that 
is indissoluble ; and with a secrecy which for genera- 
tions has eliffied the efforts of successive governments 
to detect them. It is under her special auspices 
that all their sanguinary depredations have been 
planned, prosecuted, and carried iuto execution. It 
is the thorough incorporation of a feeling of assurance 
in her aid with tlie entire framework of their mental 
and moral being, that has imparted to their union all 
its strength and all its terror. In their sense of the 
term, they are of all men the most superstitionaly 
exact, the most devoutly religious in the performance 
of divine worship. In honour of their guardian deity, 
there ie a temple dedicated at Bindachul, near Mir- 
capur, to the north of Bengal. Thane, religious cere- 
monies are constantly performed ; and thousands of 
animals offered in sacrifice. When a hand of these 
leagued murderers, whose individuality and union 
Itave for •a been preserved in integrity, resolve to 
issue forth on their worse than marauding expedi- 
tion, deliberately intent on imbruing their hands iu 
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be blood of tlieir fellows, they first betake them* 
•elves to the temple of the goddess; present their 
pimyert Mid supplications and offerings there; and 
vow, in the eveut of success, to consecrate to her 
service a large proportion of the booty. Should 
they not suceeed--ehould they even be seised, con- 
victed, and condemned to die,— -their confidence iu 
Kali does not waver; their faith does not stagger. 
They exonerate the goddess from all blame. They 
ascribe the cause of failure wholly to themselves. 
They assume all the guilt of having neglect*! some 
of the divinely prescribed forms. And they laugh 
to scorn the idea that any evil could possibly have 
befallen them, liad they been faithful in the obser- 
vance of all the divinely appointed rules of their 
sanguinary craft." 

THUMMIM. See Urim and Thummim. 
THUNDERING LEGION (The). See Legion 
(The Thundering). 

THU UI PIC ATI (L&t. Thus, incense, and facio , 
to make), a term used to denote those Christians in 
early times who had been tempted, in order to avoid 
persecution, to offer incense to the idols. See 
Lapsed Christians. 

Till AS, Budhist temples in .Japan. They are 
usually built on rising grounds, and constructed of 
the best cedars and firs, and adorned within with 
many carved images. In the middle of the temple 
stands an altar with one or more gilt idols upon it, 
and a beautiful candlestick with perfumed candles 
burning before it. Kasmpfer says: “The whole 
empire is full of these temples, and their priests are 
without number. Only in and about Miako they 
count 3,893 temples, and 37,093 Siukku> or priests 
to attend them." 

TISllI, the seventh mouth of the .Jewish ecclesi- 
astical year and the first of the civil. 

TITHES. In the Mosaic law the Jews were com- 
manded, each man to dedicate the tenth of his pos- 
sessions to the twofold purpose of maintaining^pi/blic 
worship and providing for the poor. From very 
early times indeed, long before the dajft of Moses, 
we find this practice existing. Thus we are told in 
Gen. xiv. 20 that Abraham paid to Melchisedec, 
aing and priest of Salem, tithes of the spoils which 
he had taken in battle; and agtyn, in Gen. xxviii. 
24, we read that Jacob vowed to dedicate to the 
service of the Lord the fffiith or tithe of all that he 
might gain in Mesopotamia. 9 Moses lays down re- 
gulations in regard to the payment of three different 
kinds of tithes. (L) Ecclesiastical tithes ; (2.) Fes- 
tival tithes ; and (3.) Tithes for the poor. The ec- 
clesiastical tithes consisted of the tenth part of all 
the seed of the land, and of the fruit trees. These 
tithes were given to the Levites for their mainte- 
nance, and the Levites again gave a tenth of tlieir 
tithes to the priests. It waj allowed, however, to 
redeem the ecclesiastical tithes for monfiy, provided 
an additional payment was made of the value of the 
fifth part to tli# original tithe. Oat of the nine 


parts remaining after the ecclesiastical tithe was 
paid, a second tithe was to be carried up to Jerusa- 
lem yearly, and there consumed by him and his 
household before the Lord in a solemn festival. 
This tithe also could he commuted into money. 
Every third year this second or festival tithe, instead 
of being carried up to Jerusalem, was to be employed 
in charitable purposes; and, being given to the poor, 
it was called the consummation of tithes. 

Thus the payment of tithes was a Divine institu- 
tion, and to neglect it was to rob God. Thus, in 
Mai. iii. 8, 9, “ Will a man rob God ? yet ye have 
robbed me. But yo say, Wherein have we robbed 
thee ? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with 
a curse: for ye have robbed mo, even this whole 
nation." While our blessed Lord was upon the 
earth, he sanctioned the payment of these ecclesias- 
tical dues, and even performed a miracle to pay the 
temple tax. Nor were tithes confined to the Jews 
only ; among the ancient heathen nations a similar 
custom prevailed. The Greeks and Romans were 
wont to devote a tenth of tlieir substance to the 
gods, and a tenth of the spoils of war to Jupiter, 
Mars, or Hercules. The rersiaiis were also accus- 
tomed to give a tenth of the spoils to their gods. 
The analogy between Christian ministers and the 
Jewish priesthood led the former to claim the tithes 
and first-fruits, of which we find mention before the 
time of Constantine. In the Greek and Oriental 
churches tithes began to be claimed at an earlier pe- 
riod than iu the Latin church. The Ajmiolkal 
Constitutions indeed mention tithes as being well 
known. 

According to Blackstone, the payment of tithes in 
England was cotemporary with flu first preaching 
of Christianity by Augustine in the sixth century ; 
but the first recorded statute on the sulject is the 
decree of a synod in A. I). 786, which enjoins the 
payment of tithes. Charlemagne established them 
in France, A. V. 788, and divided them into four 
parts, one for the support of church buildings, ano- 
ther for the poor, a third for the bishop, and a fourth 
for the parochial clergy. Though the Jewish law is 
long since abrogated, the Jews still adhere to the 
practice in many cases of devoting a tenth part of 
their income to the poor. 

TITLE, a term used hi. England to denote a pre- 
sentation to some vacant ecclesiastical benefice, or a 
certificate of such presentation required by bishops 
from tl>ose who apply to them for ordination. If a 
bishop ordain any one without sufficient title, he 
must keep and maintain the person whom he so 
ordains with all things necessafy until he can prefer 
him to some ecclesiastical living, upon pain ot sue- 
pengjon from giving orders for the space of one year. 

TOMBS. From the most remote antiquity we 
find peculiar importance and aacrednces attached to 
the resting places of the dead, in the book of 
Genesis a detailed account is given of the purchase 
of a burying place by Abraham from the sons of 
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Heth, When Jacob was on Iiih death-bed, he called 
Ilia son Joseph, and aaid to him, Gen. xlvii. 29, “ If 
l now I have found grace in thy sight, put, I pray thee, 

| thy hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and truly 
j with me; bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt.' 1 
; Under the influence of the same feeling, Geu. 1. 25. 
j “Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel* 

! eaying, God will surely visit you, hud ye shall 
| carry up my bones from hence. 11 In ancient 
i Greece the preservation of tombs was considered 
j oiio of tbo first duties. When the archons or 

1 rulers of Athens were about to enter upon office, 

| they were specially asked whether they had kept in 
| repair the tombs of their ancestors. The most an* 

\ cicut tombs consisted of natural or rudely excavated 
! caverns; and the primitive monuments were mounds 
of earth or heaps of stones piled upon the grave. 
Abraham's burying place was the cave of Macbpelab. 
Herodotus, describing the tombs of the ancient Scy- 
thians, mentions, that when a king or chief died, a 
large square excavation was made in the earth, within 
which the body was deposited, with weapons, uten- 
sils, and sacrifices. The whole was covered over 
with earth. Similar tumuli are found throughout 
almost every country in tlio world. In England 
they aro usually termed Borrows. Then there are 
the rough hewn memorial stones or cromlechs of the 
northern hordes. Excavated tombs abound in those 
Eastern countries whore rocky hills and mountains 
encourage their formation. Some of them aro de- 
scribed by travellers as hewn in the firm rock, and 
branching into chambers, passages, ami cells. The 
general description of an Egyptian tomb is ah fol- 
| lows : — A long square passage, lends to a staircase, 
sometimes with a gallery on each side, And other 
chambers, and terminating in a large hall, in or be- 
neath which tho remains wore deposited. Sir. J. G. 
Wilkinson tolls ns that one of the Theban tombs, 
appropriated to a distinguished priest, lias an Area 
Altogether of nearly 24,000 square feet. These tombs 

1 Are profusely decorated with frescoes, affording a 
picture history of their ancient manners and customs, 
with a view of their mythology. Ksekiel, in charg- 
ing the Hehrows with borrowing idolatry from 
Egypt, gives a representation of one of their tombs, 
viii. 8—10, “Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig 
now in the wall: and, when I had digged in the wall, 
j behold a door. And he said unto me, Go in, and 
| behold the wicked abominations that tliey do here. 

! So 1 went in and saw; and behold every form of 
• creeping things, and abominable beAsts, and all the 
; idols of the bouse of Israel pourtrayed upon the wall 
i round about. 11 The* pyramids were probably de- 
! signed, along with other purposes, to serve as royal 
: tornl*. The tumuli of Etruria again, as described 
by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, are of conical form, and 
surrounded by masonry. Eastern tombs being often 
excavated in the sides of perpendicular rocks, liave 

1 usually entrances or porticoes sculptured iu the solid 
j stone. Beautiful specimens are found in Lycia, in 

Asia Minor. The ancient Koman tombs usually 
consisted of a square building containing a Bmall 
chamber, in which were deposited the cinerary urns 
There is a curious peculiarity in the Chinese tombs, 
that their form usually resembles the Greek letter 
omega, the symbol of the ending. The Turkish 
graves are usually covered with large rounded stones. 

At the ends tall stones aro placed, which taper down- 
ward. That at the head is surmounted by a sculp- 
tured turban, such as the deceased wore. The inner 
surfaces of the gravestones are covered with iascrip 
tions in high relief, tlie letters of which are generally 
painted with vivid colours, and resplendent with 
gilding. The Anglo-Saxon tombs were very costly 
and magnificent. After the Conquest, the practice 
was introduced into England of placing stone coffin lids 
with or without effigies under low arches. In the 
thirteenth century the flat grave-stone was employed 
on a level with the floor. At a later period tomb- 
stones were raised above the ground, and effigies, 
either in marble or metal, were frequently stretched 
upon altar-tombs. These were succeeded by erect 
tomb-stones, having inscriptions upon them, contain- 
ing tbo name, age, And excellencies of the deceased. 

TOXSUKE, a practice which is followed in the 
Church of Home, of shaving the crown of the bead 
oh a preparation for orders ; and the higher the de- 
gree of priesthood, the larger the tonsure that is re- 
quired. It was not made requisite before the fifth 
or sixth century. The first of the early Christian 
writers who speaks of it is Opt at us, and he reproves 
it in the case of the Donatists, who observed it. 

“ Show,” says he, “ where it is commanded you to 
shave the heads of priests ; whereas, on the contrary, 
there arc many examples furnished to show that it 
ought not to be. 11 In the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, the design of the practice in tho Komish 
Church is thus described: — “The tonsure is a sort of 
preparation for receiving orders ; as persons are pre- 
pared for baptism by exorcisms, and for marriage by 
espousals, bo those who are consecrated to God by f 
tonsure are prepared for admission to the sacrament 
of orders. Tonsure declares what manner of person 
he should be, who desires to receive orders: the 
name of 'Clerk, 9 ( Clericus ,) which he receives then 
for the first time, implies, that thenceforward lie has 
taken the Lord for his inheritance, like those who, 
in the old law, wer^ consecrated to the service of 
God, and to whom the Lord forbade that any portion 
of the ground should be distributed in the land 
of promise, saying, 4 1 am thy portion and thy in- 
heritance.* This, although true of all Christians, 
applies in a special manner to those wlio have been 
consecrated to the ministiy. In tonsure the hair of 
the head is cut in the form of a crown, and should 
bd worn in that form, enlarging the crown according 
as the Ecclesiastic advance* in orders. This form of 
the tonsure, the Church teaches to be of apostolic 
origin: it is mentioned by the most ancient and 
venerable Fathers, by St. Denis the Areopagite, by 
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Bt. Augustine, and by St. Jerome. According to | thereof, contain Christ whole ami entire— divinity 


these venerable personages, the tonsure was first in- 
troduced by the Prince of the Apostles, in honour of 
the crown of thorns which was pressed upou the 
head of the Redeemer; that the instrument devised 
by the impiety of the Jews for the ignominy and 
torture of Christ may be worn by his Apostles as 
their ornament and glory." When the Roman mis- 
sionaries first came over to England, in the middle of 
the aeveuth century, they found the British clergy 
having a tonsure on the forehead in the shape of a 
crescent, instead of a circular tonsure on the occiput. 
This gave rise to a fierce controversy between the 
two parties. In the time of Jerome the hair of 
monks was cat, not sliaven, lest, as he insinuates, 
they might resemble the heathen priests of hi*. in 
the eighth century there were three kinds of ton- 
sure; the Greek, in which the entire top of the 
head was shaven ; the Roman, in a circular form, in 
imitation of the crown of thorns; and the Oriental, 
from the forehead to the crown. I>r. Lingard fays, 
that the custom of tlm British monks was to have 
the hair cut in the fore part of the head in the form 
of a semicircle from car to ear. Tonsure is regularly 
observed among the Hindu Brahmins. Among the 
Budhists, the priest, from the commencement of Ids 
noviciate, is shaved; and lie is provided with a 
razor that the tonsure may lie regularly performed, 
ft is the usual custom to shave once every fortnight. 
In China the tonsure of the Rudhist differs from that 
of the Taoist priests. The Budhists shave off nil the 
hair from their heads, while the Taoists leave a little 
tuft on the back of the bead. 

TO PH ET. See Gehenna. 

TUACTOUIjE, circular letters issued by a Chris- 
tian primate summoning the bishops of a province to 
meet in synod. 

TRADITION. See Faith (Kur.R of). 
TRADITION (Jewish). See OrAl Law. 

TRADITION (Mohastmrdak). See S^onnah. 

TRANSMIGRATION, a doctrine which pervades 
Oriental philosophy, and thence passed into Greece, 
that the soul after death undergoes a constant aeries 
of transformations. Both Hindus ami Budhists be- 
lieve tluU this is the proper destiny of ofeiy soul 
while the universe lasts. Souls impure at death pass 
into bodies more gross than they have hitherto in- 
habited ; but souls more pure into bodies of a more 
elevated kind, until at last they are fitted for absorp- 
tion in the Supreme Deity. 

TRAN8UBSTANTIATION, the conversion of 
the sacnunental elements of bread and wine into the 
substance of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which die Romish church believes to take place 
when the officiating priest otters the words of conse- 
cration. The change thus effected is declared to bwso 
perfect and complete, th|t, far connection and con- 
comitance, the soul and divinity of Christ consist 
with his flesh and blood under the species of bread 
and wine; and thus the elements, and every particle 


humanity, soul, body, and blood, with all their com- j 
poneut parts. According to this doctrine nothing ] 
of the bread and wine remains except the accidents. , 
The whole God ami man Christ Jesus is contained i 
in the bread and wine, and in every particle of the i 
bread, and in every drop of the wine. This dogma ! 
nowhere occurs in the writings of either the Greek 
or Latin Fathers. The first trace of it is to be j 
found in the eighth century, when the council of j 
Constantinople, in A. D. 764, having, in opposition j 
to (he worship of images, used these words: “Our i 
l*ord having left no other image of himself but the 
sacrament, in which the substance of bread and wine * 
is the imago of his body, wo ought to make no other i 
imago of our Lord ;" the second council of Nice, is | 
A. I). 787, being resolved to support image 'Worship | 
declared that “the sacrament after consecration is not j 
the imago and antitype of Christ's body and blood, 
but is properly his body and blood." Taking the 
hint from this laat-cited decree, Pasehasiiis Kadhort, 
a Benedictine monk, in the early part of tlm ninth 
century, began to advocate the doctrine of a real 
change in the elements. In A. D. 631 he published 
a treatise on the subject, which brought into the 
field of controversy various able writers who keenly 
opposed the introduction of this novel doctrine. 

A long period elapsed before the dogma of Tran- 
mthatnntkuion rnct with anything approaching to gen- 
eral Acceptance. It. had been from the lime of l*as- 
cliasius the subject of angry contention, and one ot 
its bitterest opponents had been the able scholastic 
writer Duns Bcoitis. In the eleventh century, Be- 
reiigarius and hi* numerous followers (sen Bkuen- 
qaiuans) maintained the opinions of Scofus and 
opposed those of Faschasiiia. It was not indeed till 
the fourth council of Latcraii, in a. i>. 1216, that 
Tran*ubitantUitinn was decreed to he a doctrine ot 
the church, and from that time the name as well as 
the dogma came to be in current use. The words ot 
the Lateral) decree are as follows: “The body and 
blood of Christ are contained really in the sacrament 
of the altar, under the species of bread and wine ; tlm 
bread being transubstantiated into the body of Jesus 
Christ, and the wine into his blood, by the power of j 
God." This canon, passed in the pontificate of In- 
nocent III., placed Tratisubstanliation among the set- 
tled doctrines of the Church of Rome, and accord- 
ingly tlm council of Trent, in 1561, pronounces an 
anathema upon all who disbelieve it. 

TREE- WORSHIP. See Arbokolatkv. 

TRIFORMIANS, a Christ ion, sect which arose in 
the fifth century, and derived* their name from the 
peculiar doctrine which they taught in reference to 
t constitution of the Godhead. They maintained 
that the Father consists of a triple form or three j 
parts, of which one is the Father, another the Bon, 
am) a third the Holy Ghost ; which parte of thorn- 
selves are imperfect, but in conjunction constitute > 
the Divine nature. I 
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TRINE IMMERSION, the practice of immersion 
m Baptism repeated three time*. Tcrtullian speaks 
of it as a ceremony generally used in his day. 
“We dip,” say* lie, “not once but three times, at the 
naming of each of the Person* of the Trinity.” The 
same testimony i* given by Jerome, Basil, and other 
writer* of ancient time*. The reasons for this prac- 
tice which are assigned are two: — (1.) That it might 
represent Christ’s three days' burial and hi* resur- 
rection on the third day ; (2.) That it might repre- 
sent a profession of faith in the Holy Trinity, in 
whose name baptism is dispensed. Tiie practice of 
trine immersion came to be abused by the Arians in 
Spain, who founded on the. practice an Argument in 
favour of a difference of degrees of divinity in the 
throe Divine persons. To discountenance this idea, 
Gregory the Great advised the adoption of one im- 
mersion in the Spanish churches, though trine im- 
mersion was continued at Rome. A diversity of 
practice in baptism began now to appear in the 
churches of Spain, some using one immersion and 
others throe immersions. To restore uniformity of 
practice, tho fourth council of Toledo, in A. i>. 633, 
which was a general council of all Spain, decreed 
that only one immersion should bo used in baptism. 
Most of the Oriental rubrics prescribe trine immer- 
sion, and tho Greek church still adheres to the prac- 
tice, while the Armenian church first sprinkles thrice 
and then dips thrice. 

TRINITARIANS, a name applied to all who 
hold tho doctrine of a Trinity or Tri-unity of persons 
in the GodheAd. Those believe that there is only one 
essoncc of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 
that they have the samo numerical, and not merely 
the narno specific essence. They further believe 
that in this one essence there i* a threefold distinc- 
tion, which they express by saying that there aro 
three persons, distinguished from each other by their 
personal properties and by their operations. Some 
Trinitarians maintain tho subordination of the Son 
and the Spirit to the Father; and this view is un- 
doubtedly supported by the authority of a number of 
the ancient Christian fathers. But it is difficult to 
speAk of a subordination among the persons of the 
Trinity without conveying an idea of their inferiority 
to the Father, which cannot be admitted consistently 
with the essential unity of tho Godhead. See next 
article. 

TRINITY, a word commonly used by divines to 
denote the ineffable mystery of three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that 
these three poreon* jsre one God. The doctrine is 
thus expressed in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith: — “In the unity of the Godhead there be 
three persons, of one substance, power, and etemhy; 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begotten nor 
proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of the 
Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.” Tho doctrine of the 


Trinity has been an article of faith in every age of 
the church; though the word itself is alleged by 
some to have been first used by Theophilus of An- 
tioch, who flourished about a* d. 162, and by others 
to have been first employed by a synod which met at 
Alexandria in a. d. 317. The Trinity is confessedly 
a doctrine of revelation, and the proofs of it are 
therefore to be sought in the Christian Scriptures. 
But so many traces of it are found in the reli- 
gions of all heathen nations, that many have been 
led to consider it as a doctrine of the primeval reli- 
gion, and handed down by tradition. Thus the three 
Cabeiri mentioned by Sanchoniathon, one of the 
earliest of profane writers, were worshipped in Sam- 
othracia. Three principles were worshipped by the 
ancient Persians. Thoth, or Hermes Trismegistus, 
the most celebrated of the ancient Egyptian deities, 
is said to have held “ that there were three principal 
powers, virtues, or forms in God, and that the name of 
the ineffable Creator implied one Deity.” The Hin- 
dus have their Brahma, Vishnu, and ShivA; and the 
Budhists of Ceylon their three sacred gems, Budha, 
the Sacred Books, and the Priesthood ; while among 
the Budhists of Nepal, Intelligence, the first prin- 
ciple, was associated with Dhanna, the principle of 
matter, and a mediating power, or Sanga, was com 
hined with the two others, in order to secure theii 
union and harmonious co-operation. The Platonic 
trinity, as tAught by Plato himself, aud more fully 
by his followers, consisted of three principles, which 
were held to he combined in the Divine nature, the 
Good, Mind or Intelligence, and the Soul. But no- 
where in all the systems of heathenism do we find 
anything approaching to the sublime, consistent, and 
all-comprehensive Trinity of the Bible. 

TlHTllKISTS, a sect which arose in the sixth 
century, maintaining that there are three Gods. Its 
origin is ascribed to John Ascunage, a Syrian philo- 
sopher; and the doctrines of the Trit heists were sup- 
ported by John Phil upon us, a philosopher And gram- 
marian of Alexandria. They imagined that there 
were in the Deity three natures or substances equal 
in All respects, and therefore held in reality that 
there wero three Gods. 

TRITTYA. See Sitovetaurima. 

TRUMPETS (fEA8T of). See New Yea* 
(Festival of the). 

TRYER3, a board of thirty ministers, composed 
of Presbyterians and Independents, with a few Bap- 
tists, appointed by Cromwell in 1654 to examine and 
license preachers throughout England. 

TSAB1ANS (from Heb. Tsaba, a host), those who 
worship the heavenly hosts, being one of the earliest 
forms in which idolatry appeared. This species of 
idolatry first prevailed in Chaldea, whence it spread 
ovcv oil the East, passed into Irgypt, and thence 
found its way into Greece. The sun, the moon, and 
each of the stars, was believed to be a Divine intelli- 
gence, who exercised a constant influence for good 
or evil upon the destinies of men. See Mythouxst 


TUBINGEN SCHOOL-UNCTION (Extreme). 


TUBINGEN SCHOOL, a claw of German di- 
fines of the present century, who, following in the 
itepe of Strauss, the author of the * Life of Jesus,* 
resolved the whole gospel history into mythological 
fables, and held that all the books of the New Tes- 
tament, with the exception of five, were the fabrica- 
tions of the second century, and that the Christianity 
of the Church, far from being the product of Christ 
himself, resulted as a compromise from the prot meted 
conflict of the early heresies, iu which Gnosticism 
played the most prominent part. 

TUNKEHS. Seo Hunkers. 

TURLUP1N3, a sect found in Savoy and I)nu- 
phiny iu the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Of their peculiar tenets little is known, hut they hj>- 
pear to have borne considerable resemblance to the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit (which sec). They 
are said to have denied that believers are in any 
sense under the law, and to have rejected outward 
ordinances, holding that worship ought to be delu- 
sively mental and spiritual, without any external ex- 
pression. It* is difficult, however, to arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the dissenting* sects of that 
period, as the information concerning them is chiefly 
derived from writers belonging to the dominant 
church, to which they wero keenly opposed. 

TYCHE, the personiticalion of chanco or good 
fortune among the ancient Greeks, and identical 
with the goddess Fortuna of the ltomans. 

TYPHOSUS, a name given by ancient Greek 


writers, from Homer downwards, to a hideous mon- 
ster of the primitive world, described sometimes as 
a destructive hurricane, and at other times as a ter- 
rific fire-breathing giant. 

TYPHON, the god of evil in the ancient Egyp 
tian mythology. He was at first called Seti or &*» 
tech. According to Lepsius he is identified on one 
monumental inscription with the Phoenician Bel or 
Baal, During the ascendency of the Hycsos, or 
Shepherd kings, in Egypt, Typhon was the national 
divinity, and reigned supreme among the gods. But 
after the expulsion of the lmted Hycsos, lie was no 
longer tolerated in any part of the country; his 
name, was chiselled out of the monuments, and from 
that time he became the evil genius, tlte personifica- 
tion of disease and desolation and death. Ilia sym- 
Lol was a human form surmounted by the head of 
some fabulous Animal. The ass was a symbol of 
this mischievous god, and also, according to Plu- 
tarch, the crocodile and the hippopotamus. Jab* 
lotiaki explains the word Typhon as meaning a nox- 
ious or destructive wind, which in relation to Egypt 
applied to the glowing, scorching south wind from 
the desert. This god, in short, was the personifica- 
tion of every evil, and especially of physical evil. 

TYR, a warrior deity among the ancient Scandi- 
navians, the protector of champions and brave men* 
The Prose Kdda declares him to bo the most daring 
and intrepid of all the gods, as well as tho dispense* 
to others of valour in war. 


UBIQU1TARIAN8, a sect which utose at the 
time of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
holding as their distinctive tenet that the body of 
Jesus Christ is everywhere or in every place. This 
idea originated with Brentius, one of the earliest re- 
formers, who first broached it in 1£60. It was urged 
as one of the objections to the Formula of Concord , 
that it contained this doctrine. The Helmstadt the- 
ologians, who were opposed to # the Formula, refused 
to admit tlie doctrine of Ubiquity, but with strange 
inconsistency, they held it possible that Christ, as 
man, should be in various places at the same time. 
This subject formed one of the chief points of con- 
troversy between the Swabian and Swiss divines in 
the sixteenth century. The former drew an aigu- 
ment in proof of the real presence of tlft body and 
blood of Christ in the Euclprist from the doctrine 
of the communication of tne Divine attfibutes, par- 
ticularly Omnipresence, to the human nature of 
Christ, in consequence of the hypostatic union. 


The latter, on the contrary, denied the communica- 
tion of the Divine properties to the human nature ol 
Christ, and opposed in particular the omnipresence 
of the man Christ Jesus. Hence originated the 
Ubiquitarian controversy, which gave rise to many 
subtle disquisitions on both sides. This dispute 
was renewed in the seventeenth century among the 
controversies which arose in the Lutheran church 
between the divines of Tubingen and those of 
Giessen. 

ULTRAMOXTANIST3, a name given to those 
belonging to the Church of Rome, whether clergy- 
men or laymen, who defend die infallibility of the 
pope, and the impossibility of improving the church 
by planting themselves on the ground of established 
usages, and of the necessity of su external universal 
authority. 

UNCTION. See Anointing. 

UNCTION (Extreme), one of the seven sacra- 
ments of the Church of Rome, by which, according 
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UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. • 


! entirely on Congregationalist principles, each coitgre * 

| gation being wholly independent of every other. 

There is a body in London bearing the name of the 
| British and Foreign Association, which, however, 
exercises neither legislative nor judicial powers. 
Though the Racovinn catechism was recognised by 
the old Socinians as containing a condensed epitome 
of their principles, the modem Unitarians refuse to 
acknowledge any work except the Bible os an au- 
thoritative exposition of their views, though even to 
it they deny plenary inspiration, And place on a level 
with it, in point of authority, the mental constitution 
of the human being. The philosophy of Kant, and 
the spirit of Idealism imported from Germany, has 
undoubtedly exercised no slight influence in modify- 
ing the opinions of some of the Unitarians of the 
present day. They are lax, or, as they style it, libe- 
ral in their ecclesiastical arrangements. So latitudi- 
narian indued is the sect, that they admit to the 
Lord’s table all without exception who are disposed 
to join them in partaking of the ordinance. It is 
difficult to ascertain the numbers of a body whose 
members are so loosely connected together. Mr. 
Mnrsden computes the whole Unitarians of the three 
kingdoms at 100,000, which is probably rather above 
than below the amount. Avowed ^Uiurcnts of this 
denomination were excluded from tne benefits of the 
Toleration Act when it was framed, and continued 
so until 1813, when the section of the statute which 
affected them was abrogated. Since that period they 
have been on a footing with ull other Protestant dis- 
| sent era with respect to political privileges. 

Independently Altogether of professed Unitarians, 
there are many in connection with Trinitarian 
churches, particularly on the Continent, who hold the 
distinctive principles of Unitarianism. This is to a 
great extent the case with the Lutheran churches in 
Germany, the Reformed churches of Geneva, France, 
and Holland. In the midst of the Congregationalist 
churches of North America also, there has sprung 
up, since the end of the last century, a large body of 
semi-rationalist Unitarians, embracing many of the 
most cultivated families of Boston, the Amorican 
Athens, and many of the first authors, poets, and 
statesmen of America. 

UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. The first ap- 
pearance of Unitarianism in the United States is 
generally traced to the middle of the last centu- 
ry, when its principles appeal; to have been ex- 
tensively adopted in Massachusetts. In 1766, f Em- 
lyn’s ' Humble Inquiry into tine Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ’ published in Boston, and 
extensively circulated.* But there was little open 
avowal of Unitarianism until after the American 
Revolution. The first movement in this direction 
was made by one of the three Episcopal churches 
in Boston, which adopted an amended liturgy, ex- 
cluding the recognition of the Trinity. Between 
that period and the end of the century, Unitarian 
sentiments were preached in various parts of New 


England, and met with extensive and cordial accep- 
tance among all classes of the people. Congrega* 
tions were rapidly formed, and the cause went for- 
ward with amazing success. The visit of Dr. Priestley 
to Philadelphia in 1794 led to the formation of a 
small congregation there. But one circumstance 
which more than any other gave an impulse to Uni- 
tarianism in America iu the beginning of the present 
century, was the settlement of Dr. Channing as pas- 
tor of a congregation in Boston. From the com- 
mencement of his ministerial career he established 
himself in public estimation as a preacher of fervid 
eloquence and unequalled power. Eager crowds 
flocked to hear him, not on Sabbaths only, but on 
week days ; and, while avowedly a Unitarian, the 
seriousness of his manner, the evident sincerity which 
marked his whole pulpit appearances, and, above all, 
the spirituality and close searching character of his 
sermons, gathered around him a large and attached 
Hock, who diffused Unitarian principles with such 
success in the city of Boston and its neighbourhood, 
tli At it is now said to contain 150 congregations be- 
longing to the body. When Charming first ap- 
peared the term Unitarians was not yet in current 
use in America, those who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity being culled Liberal Christians. 

In 1805, an eminent Unitarian having boon ap- 
pointed to the Divinity chair of the university of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, public attention was 
aroused by a controversy which arose in conse- 
quence. Various pamphlets were published on the 
subject, and discussions were carried on, which 
gained over some converts to antitrinitarian views 
But the year 1815 formed an epoch in the history of 
American Unitarianism, in consequence of the re- 
publication in Boston of a chapter from Belsham’s 
Memoirs of Lindsey, under the title of ‘The Pro- 
gress and Present State of the Unitarian Churches 
in America. 1 *A controversy ensued, headed by Dr. 
Channing, which led to an alienation of the orthodox 
from the Liberal or Unitarian Cougregationalists. 
Up to this tinfe harmony had prevailed between the 
two parties, and the ministers of both had been ac- 
customed to exchange pulpits. Now, however, a com 
plete separation seemed to be imminent. Meanwhile 
a circumstance occurred which brought matters to a 
crisis. Dr. Channing preached a sermon at Balti- 
more, at the ordination of Mr. Sparks, in which he 
set forth his Unitarian opinions with plainness and 
prominence. This led to a keen controversy on the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the doctrines of Calvinism 
generally. The result was, that before the contro- 
versy liad subsided the Oiihodox and Unitarian 
Congregational ists were found to constitute two dis- 
tinct bodies. The number of Coogregationalist 
churches professedly Unitarian amount to somewhere 
between 800 and 400, qnd besides it is computed 
that there arefaow in the United States about 2,000 
congregations of Unitarians, chiefly of the sects 
called Christians, UmversaKsts, and Friends or 
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Quakers. Iu connection with the Unitarian body a 
bi-monthly periodical is published in Boston, called 
the Christian Examiner, which has some able con- 
tributors. There is also a vigorous association, 
called the American Unitarian Association, which 
was founded in Boston in 1825, and which, in its 
latest report, speaks of the condition and prospects 
of the denomination as very encouraging. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Moravians. 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST, a Chris- 
tian denomination which took its rise in the United 
States about the year 1755. It was founded by 
William Otterbein, a minister of tho German Re- 
formed church, who had a few years tafore emigrat- 
ed to America. Soon after his ordination to the 
pastoral charge of a congregation in 1*hii caster, Penn- 
sylvania, he became deeply impressed with tho so- 
lemnity of the work in which lie was engaged ; and 
labouring with seal, earnestness, and singleness of 
heart, the Divine blessing so accompanied his la- 
bours, that a spirit of prayer was poured out es ten- 
si vely upon «hi* dock. A revival commenced, and, 
amid much opposition and even persecution from the 
ungodly, the church of the United Brethren in Christ 
was formed. The principle on which it was founded 
was the idea that the people of God are not limited 
to any particular community, and that the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart is the only true bond 
of Christian fellowship. All, therefore, who are ani- 
mated by this love, Otterbein held should and may 
freely meet together around the sacramental table of 
the Lord. To this catholic spirit violent opposition 
was manifested by the different Christian churches 
and sects, who resisted the proposed union as an in- 
novation in the established order and usage of the 
time. The number of GennAti brethren who agreed 
in opinion with Otterbein increased rapidly, and 
churches were formed in the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The tint conference 
of the United Brethren in Christ was held in the 
city of Baltimore in 1789. Meanwhile* tile hotly re- 
ceived large accessions to its membership, and tho 
preachers were drawn from different denominations, 
including the Gorman Reformed, tho Lutherans, tho 
Menuouites, and some few Methodists. /That the 
ministers might be united the njore closely, an an- 
nual conference was appointed, which met for the 
first time in Maryland in 1800. They there organ- 
ised themselves into a reguh# Christian body, Wil- 
liam Otterbein end Martin Bcehm being elected as 
superintendents or bishops; and agreed tliat each 
should act according to his own convictions as to the 
mode of baptism. It was soon felt to be necessary 
that some general regulations sltould be laid down 
for the government of the church. A conference 
wae accordingly held for the purpoaerin 1815* at 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, when, after mature 
deliberation, a suramary^of* doctrines %nd rules of 
discipline were adopted. Their doctrines were iden- 
tical with those of orthodox churches in general. 


In regard to ecclesiastical organisation, the Brethren 
church recognises only one order in the ministry, 
that of ordained elders, but besides these there are 
numerous officers in the church, such as class-leaders, 
stewards, preachers-in-charge, presiding elders, and 
bishops. There are three orders of conferences, the 
quarterly, annual, and general. The last-named is 
the highest tribunal, and is composed of elders elect* 
ed by the laity of the church. For a long time the 
religious exercises of this body of Christians were 
conducted in the German language exclusively or 
nearly so. This arrangement having been dispensed 
with, great numbers have of late years been added to 
its communion. 

UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. See England (Ciuimut of). 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, a large, 
active, and energetic denomination of dissenters in 
Scotland, formed by the union of the Untied Seces- 
sion and Relief Churches in 1847. These two bodies 
had for a long period previous to their union been 
tending towards a closer and more cordial co-opera- 
tion in various Christian objects. A feeling of sym- 
pathy ami kindness had been gradually growing 
among the ministers and members of the respective 
churches. Thoughts of union began to arise and 
gather strength* both denominations. Negotia- 
tions at length commenced in 1835 between the two 
synods, and committees were appointed on both 
sides to promote friendly intercourse. Matters wont 
slowly forward, when, in 1840, a scheme of union 
was drawn up which met with the approbation o i 
both parties. But at this period the preparations 
for union were temporarily laid aside in consequence 
of the rise of the Atonement controversy in the 
United Secession Church, which engaged the atten- 
tion of both iiiiniffters and people for several years 
to the exclusion of almost every other subject. But 
this unhappy contention came to a ciose; a more 
auspicious season arrived, and on the 13th of May, 
1847, the long-cxpccted union was consummated in 
Tanticld Hall, Canonmills, in the suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, a places which hail already, only four years 
before, been the scene of the organisation of the 
Free Church of Scotland as a separate denomination* 
The synods proceeded," as Dr. Andrew Thomson 
describes it, M about mid-day from their usual place 
of meeting to the appointed scene. Hundreds of 
people had come from other parts of Scotland to 
witness the event ; arid many of these, along with 
thousands of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, lined the 
streets on the way to Tautield. # On the arrival ot 
the two synods, the spacious hall was found crowded 
with an immense assemblage, deeply Interested and 
sol|mnieed, Tfie members of the two courts took 
their position in a reserved space in the middle of 
the hall, and were arranged in alternate benches, so 
as to be mingled with one another. 'Hie proceed* 
ing* were begun with the singing of psalms anil 
prayer. The clerks read the minute of their m 
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speed ve synod* Agreeing to union ; the moderators 
of the two synods then giving to each other the right 
hand of fellowship, declared the union formed* Their 
example was followed by the ministers And elders ; 
the immense audience, catching the spirit of the 
scene, exchanged the same tokens of Christian re- 
gard ; the countenances of some were beaming witli 
hope, some were melted into tears, but all were 
grateful and glad; and the two churches, merging 
their denominational name, but not their denomina- 
tional mission, became one, under the designation of 
the United Presbyterian Church." 

The articles of the basis of union as adopted by 
both synods were us follows: — 

“ I. That the Word of God contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments is the only 
rule of faith and practice. 

“II. That the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and the Largor and Shorter Catechisms, are the con- 
fession and catechisms of this church, ami contain 
the authorized exhibition of the sense in which we 
understand the Holy Scriptures, it being atways un- 
derstood that we do not approve of any tiling in these 
documents which toadies, or may be supposed to 
teach, compulsory or persecuting and intolerant prin- 
ciples in religion. 

“ III. That Presbyterian govenutfent, without any 
superiority of office to that of a teaching presbyter, 
and in a due subordination of church courts, which is 
founded on, and Agreeable to, the Word of God, is 
the government of this church. 

“ IV. That the ordinances of worship shall be ad- 
ministered in the United Church as they have been 
in both bodies of which it is formed ; and that the 
Westminster Directory of Worship continue to be 
regarded as a compilation of excelltuit rules. 

“ V. That the term of membership is a credible 
profession of the faith of Christ as held by this 
church — a profession made with intelligence, And 
justified by a corresponding character And deportment. 

“VI. That with regard to those ministers and 
sessions who think tlmt tho 2d section of the 26th 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
authorizes free communion — tlmt is, not loose, or in- 
discriminate communion, but the occasional admis- 
sion to fellowship in the Lord's Supper, of persons 
respecting whoso Christian character satisfactory evi- 
dence lias been obtained, though belonging to other 
religious denominations, they shall enjoy what they 
enjoyed in their separate communions — the right of 
acting on their conscientious convictions. 

“ VII. That the flection of office-bearers of this 
church, in its several congregations, belongs, by the 
authority of Christ, exclusively to the members in 
full communion. % 

“ VIII. That this ehurcli solemnly recognises the 
obligation to hold forth, a* well as to hold fast, the 
doctrine and laws of Christ ; and to make exertions 
for the universal diffusion of tlie blessings of His 
gospel at home and abroad. 


“ IX. That as the Lord hath ordained that they 
who preach the gospel should live of the gospel — 
that they who are taught in the word should commu- 
nicate to him tliat tcacheth in all good things— tliat 
they who are strong should help the weak— and that, 
having freely received, they should freely give the 
gospel to those who are destitute of it — this church 
asserts the obligation and the privilege of its mem- 
bers, influenced by regard to the authority of Christ, 
to support, and extend, by voluntary contributions, 
the ordinances of the gospel. 

“X. That the respective bodies of which this 
church is composed, without requiring from each 
other an approval of the steps of procedure by their 
fathers, or interfering with the right of private judg- 
ment in reference to these, unite in regarding, as still 
valid, the reasons on which they have hitherto main 
tained their state of secession and separation from 
the judicatories of the Established church, as ex- 
pressed in the authorized documents of the respective 
bodies ; and in maintaining the lawfulness and obli- 
gation of separation from ecclesiastical bodies in 
which dangerous error is tolerated : or the discipline 
of the church, or the rights of her ministers, or inem 
here, are disregarded. 

“ The United Church, in their present most solemn 
circumstances, join in expressing their grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the great Head of the Church, for 
the measure of spiritual good which lie has accom- 
plished by them in their separate state — their deep 
sense of the many imperfections and sins which have 
marked their ecclesiastical management — and their 
determined resolution, in dependence on the promised 
grace of their Lord, to apply more faithfully the great 
principles of church-fellowship — to bo more watch- 
ful in reference to admission and discipline, that the 
purity and efficiency of their congregations may be 
promoted, and the great end of their existence, as a 
collective body, may be answered with respect to all 
within its pale, and to all without it, whether mem- 
bers of other denominations, or * the world lying in 
wickedness.* • 

“ And, in fine, the United Church regard with a 
feeling of brotherhood all the faithful followers of 
Christ, and sliall endeavour to maintain the unity o. 
the whole body of ^Christ, by a readiness to co-oper- 
ate with all its members in all things in which they 
are agreed." 

In common with th% other Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church adheres 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith and tlie 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms as their authorised 
subordinate standards. Its form of ecclesiastical 
government is strictly Presbyterian, though dtfferin 6 
as yet from the other Scottish Presbyterian bodies, 
inasmuch a* it has no General Assembly to or Provin- 
cial Synods. It has one general Synod which meets 
annually either in Glasgoi or Edinburgh, and con- 
sists of all ministers having charges, along with an 
elder from each session. The mode of conducting 
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. public worship is the same as that which prevails 
i generally throughout Scotland. The only exception 
< is that a new hymn-book has been sanctioned by the , 

■ Synod for the use of United Presbyterian congrega- 

■ tions. Most of the churches belonging to the body 
j celebrate the Lord's Supper quarterly at least, some 
; of them more frequently ; and the communicant*, in* 

. stead of sitting around tables spread for the purpose, 

; receive the communion in their pews and all at once. 

. A largo number of both the ministers and elders of 

■ the United Presbyterian church openly avow their 
i adherence to voluntary principles, but these prinei- 
. pies are nowhere to be found in her recognised 
; standards. 

* Since the date of the Union in 1817, the United 
i Presbyterian church has been steadily increasing in 
1 numbers, and advancing in outward prosperity and 
j systematic usefulness. At the hwt meeting of synod 
j in May 1859, the Report on Statistics announced 
j that the entire body comprehended 553 congrega- 
! tions, and that the number of members or persons in 
j full conmmtiTon with the church lmd reached 157,801, 
j being an addition to the membership. of the previous 

■ year of 3.433. The number of students in attend' 

! ance at the Theological Hall is 191. To liquidate 

the debt on the church buildings, and thus free the 
congregations from all pecuniary encumbrances, the 
most laudable efforts are in course of being made. 
Tbc report presented on this subject to the bu<t 
meeting of Synod, stated that the trustees of the 
Ferguson Inquest had granted £3.000 to the Debt 
Liquidation Hoard, on condition that twice that 
amount should be contributed by the church. In 
fulfilment of this condition, accordingly, the stun of 
£7,300 has been contributed. Xlie amount of Con- 
gregational Expenditure for the year ending May 
1859 has been £124,837 18s. 8|d., while the collcc 
lions throughout the church for missionary and bene- 
volent purposes has been £34.732 fo*. 9Jd. In 
connection with this efficient body of Christ inns, 
there arc 851 Sablmth schools, having J,*U7 teachers, 
and 63,280 scholars. Of advanced classes there are 
640, with an attendance of 17,431. The number of 
prayer meetings regularly kept amounts to 972, 
which are attended by 24,099 persons. 

A* a branch of the United Presbyterian church 
there is a large, influential, and growing enure!) in 
Canada, bearing the same najpe. Efficient missions 
are maintained in different parts of the world. Thus 
in Jamaica there are about twenty missionary 
churches, having, in addition to their regular pastor*, 
a large staff of catechists and teachers. At Montego 
bay there is a flourishing academy, with a classical 
teacher and a theological tutor. In Trinidad there 
are two missionary churches. In Kaffraria, South 
Africa, there is a mission station in fuh operation, 
and at Old Calabar, in Western Africa^another con- 
ducted in the most vigorous and efficient maimer. A 
considerable and rapidly-increasing number of con- 
gregations connected with the My exists in Austra- 
_ It. 


Im ; and an agent is employed for the circulation of 
the Scriptures in Persia. Thus both at home and 
abroad this flourishing denomination is carrying our, 
with the most gratifying efficiency, the high and 
honourable work whicit belongs to it. as an important 
section of the church of Christ in Scotland. 

UNITED SECESSION CHURCH. See Srces 
ntns Cnrnrii (Unitc.iV). 

UNITED SOCIETY OF RELIEVERS. See 

SWAKCHH. 

UNIVERSAL FRIENDS, A sect which arose in 
Yates county, New York, towards the end of last 
century, professing to be follower* of Jemima Wilk * 
itiKon, who pretended to work miracle*, and assumed 
the title of “the universal friend of mankind.* 
From her the sect, which is now all hut extinct 
wore sometimes called W11kin*onum*. Jemima wat 
horn in Rhode Island in 1753, and educated a Quak- 
<ff. In October 1776, on recovering from an attack 
of sickness, in which she had fallen into a kind of 
Trance, she announced that sin* had been raised from 
the dead, ami lmd received a di\ino comtiUNsion a* a 
religions (earlier. Having gathered armiml her a 
few proselytes, site formed a sett lenient between 
Seneca Lake and Crooked Lake, which she stylrd 
New Jerusalem. With the professed view of allow- 
ing that she could really work miracles, she engaged 
on a cel tain day to walk on the water in imitation of 
Christ. At the appointed time her followers assem- 
bled on the hanks of the Seneca Lake. Jemima 
herself appeared on a platform which had been 
erected, and addressing her followers as they xtood 
around, sin* declared her readiness to walk upon flirt 
water, hut that she must previously know whether 
they had faith that she could pass over the lake as 
on dry land; and on their replying in the affirmative 
she calmly replied that ftM they bplieved in her power 
it was uunece^ary to display it. Tin* religious tenets 
of Jemima Wilkinson were a strange medley, Bho 
claimed to he inspired and to have reached absolute 
perfection. Bho pretended to foretell fnl ure events, 
to discern the secrets of the heart, and to have the 
power of healing diseases. She asserted that those 
who refused to believe in her claims rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves. She actually 
professed to he Christ iri his second corning* Two 
of her disciples gave themselves out to he the “two 
witnesses** mentioned in the Hook of Revelation. 
Jemima amassed a large fortune by the donation* of 
her followers, and bved in a luxurious and expensive 
manner. She died in 1819, at the age of *uty*aix 
years. • 

UXIVERSA LISTS, a dedhnri nation of Christian* 
who maintain as tlmir distinctive tenet that God will 
in*he end rave the whole human family from sin and 
death, and make all rational beings holy and happy, 
by and through the mediation of Jesus Christ, the 
Savionr of the world. They by no means deny that 
God, as a holy and a just God, will punish sin, hut 
some of them assert that sin is wholly punished iv 
4 it * 
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thin life, while othcrH ii*ru*rt ihnf it extends to a fu- 
ture world, in which, however, the sufferings of the 
! wicked will he purgatorial in their character, and 
will terminate in eternal blessedness. The first 
I church which was formed in England on the princi- 
! pics of l Ini verbalism was one which was gathered iu 
■ London under the ministry of the Rev. James Kelly, 
I who appears to have held either Arian or Unitarian 
1 views aa to the constitution of the Godhead. Hence 
1 has arisen a peculiarity which attaches to Universal- 
ism in Great Britain which docs not belong to it so 
| obviously in the United States, that it is classed and 
i confounded with Unitariafiism. The creed of the Rel- 
j lyau Universalists is thus stated by Mr. Whittemore 
( | in his Modern History of Universalism : “Jesus Christ 
; had made satisfaction for all the human race, and 
j bore their sins in his body. Hence he knew nothing 
of inflicting the demands of justice upon the sinner, 
j Hin is to ho dreaded for the natural evils which it 
, In mgs iu im train, but not for the penalty of the J)i- 
i vine law, which wo have all suffered to the full in 
! the person of Jesus. Thus although Holly admitted 
j the doctrine of partial suffering in the future state, 

! lie maintained that the state of unbelievers, after 
; death, cannot be a state of punishment, because Je- 
sus Christ, who hath tasted death for every man, 
boro the chastisements of their peace when the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all. lie ad- 
mitted tho doctrine of misery in the future state only 
on tho principle that while in unbelief men know 
not, nor belie vo, that Jesus hath put away their sins 
by the sacrifice of himself; and therefore they are 
oppressed with guilt and fear; and these are iu pro- 
portion to their use or abuse of knowledge ; to their 
receiving, or obstinately rejecting, the Divine evi- 
dences ami demonstrations of grace and salvation. 
Ihit he looked beyond all evil and misery, whether 
iu this or the future state, to a time of universal res- 
titution, when all mankind will he brought to know 
the Lnmh of God who hath taken away the sin of 
the world.” 

One of the earliest converts of Kelly was John 
Murray, who Imd been previously a Wesleyan 
preacher, but left tho Methodist body, and avowed 
himself in 1770 a Univcrsalist. Soon after joining 
the Iiellyans lie emigrated to America, where he 
commenced preaching and propagating his peculiar 
opinions in various parts of the United States, and 
thus becaino the principal originator of the Univer- 
salist denomination in that country. The peculiar 
doctrines of the sect laid no doubt been previously 
taught by individualU both from tho pulpit And the 
press. Hut as a separate) body, the American Uni- 
versalists claim John Murray as their founder. Af- 
ter itinerating several years throughout the States, 
lie settled in Gloucester, Massachusetts, where the 
first Univer8alist society was organized in 1779. 
Several preachers of the doctrine arose ahont that 
time in New England. Elhanan Winchester, a noted 
preacher among the Calvinist ic Baptists, adopted 


Uni vernal Im views at Philadelphia in 1781. Boon { 
after he left America for England, and became the j 
successor of Kelly in the Universalist congregation < 
in London. Dissensions at length arose among the j 
members of the congregation, which gradually dis- | 
persed, and the body was broken up, and about 1820 
was nearly extinct. In the report of the last census • 
in 1851 only two congregations of Universalists were j 
returned as existing iu England, one in Plymouth 1 
and another in Liverpool; while in Scotland there is 
only one small congregation iu Glasgow, originated 
in 1801 hy the Kev. Neil Douglas, a Relief minister 
I in Dundee, who embraced Uuiversalist principles. j 
The early promulgators of Universalism in the 
United States of America were visited with severe | 
persecution. Instead of checking the progress o< J 
the doctrine, such treatment only increased the num- 
bers of those who maintained it. ' At length the 
Universalists felt themselves compelled for mutual ; 
protection to assume a denominational name and j 
form, and even to publish to the world a written j 
Profession of Faith. A meeting of delegates from 
the different societies was held accordingly in Ox- i 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1785, when the body was , 
organized, and assumed the name of Independent j 
Christian Universalists. The following year a gen- j 
oral convention of the body was lield iu Boston, and 
met annually thereafter. The cause of Universal- j 
ism received a considerable impulse in 1791 by the j 
accession of the Rev. Hokph Ballou, who was con- ■ 
verted from the Baptists, and who, by a * Treatbe j 
on the Atonement,’ so ably advocated both Unitari- • 
an and Uuiversalist principles, that consideiable I 
numbers were ltd to embrace them. At length, in j 
1803, iu consequence of the prevailing misconcep- j 
tions as to their real tenets, the general con- j 
volition found it necessary to frame and publish j 
a Profession of Faith, the only one indeed that 
has ever appeared. Its articles, which are merely 
three iu number, are as follows; — “I. We belie\o 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- , 
turnouts contain a revelation of the character and 
will of God, and of the duty, interest, and final des- 
tination of mankind. II. We believe there is ono 
God, whoso nature is love ; revealed in one Loid 
Jesus Christ, by oi^i Holy Spirit of Grace, who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to holi- 
ness and happiness. [II. We believe that holiness 
and true happiness arc inseparably connected ; and 
that believers ought to maintain older, and practise 
good works, for these things are good and profitable 
unto inen. n These articles have never been changed, 
and are still recognised by the denomination. 

In 1827 a division began to arise among tlie Uni- 
versalists in America ou the question aa to punish - 
meftt after Meath, some asserting it to be limited, 
and others denying it *al together. The discussion 
went on, an d v ultimately resulted in a partial separa- 
tion from the body, of a few brethren in Massachu- 
setts, who constituted themselves into the “ Maasa- 
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chuaetts Association of Restorationista.” This small 
weeding party, after remaining together for a time, 
came to be absorbed into the Fred- WtU Baptists mid 
the Unitarian », while others returned back to the 
main body. A change took place in 18J3 in the 
Annual Convention, which was now named the 
“ United States Convention, 1 ’ w'ith advisory powers 
only, and constituted by a delegation of four minis- 
ters and six laymen from each state convention in 
its fellowship. The state conventions in 1847 were 
eighteen in number, representing 1,116 societies, 
716 meeting-houses, And 717 preachers. About the 
year 1840 the American Univerwilista divided into 
two parties, bearing the names respectively of Jm- 
PABTIALI8T3 and RESTORATION! 8'rg (which see). 
Those who hold Universalist opinions are not limit- 
ed to the body which bears the riaino, but many be- 
longing to other denominations, and nearly all the 
Unitarians, are agreed in the linal salvation of (he 
whole human family. 

UNI VERBALS. See Nominalists, REAL- 
ISTS. • 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. See Bmi.au (Un- 

LCAVKNElVh 

UNLEAVENED BREAD (Feast op). See 

pABaOVKR. 

UP-AXGAS, four sacred books of the Hindus 
which constitute the fourth class of the Bhaktkah 
( which see). The uame Uj>-nuga* implies 11 append- 
ed bodies of learning,” from their being always 
placed last in the enumeration of the sacred writ- 
ings. They arc four in number, the fust embracing 
the eighteen Puranas (which see), along with the 
Ramayan and Mnhahharat, the last of which in- 
cludes the Bfiagavat Gita . The second and third 
Upanga* consist of the four principal works on lo- 
gic and dialectics and metaphysics. The fourth and ] 
last Up anga consists of the body of law in eighteen j 
books, compiled by Maim, the son oP Braluna, and 
other sacred personages. 

UPANISH ADS, a kind of supplement to the sa- 
cred books of the Hindus, particular ly \ho Vedas, in 
which the Vaidic doctrines are commented on and 
explained. 

UPA -VEDAS, sub -scriptures of the Hindus. 
Tl»ey were deduced from the f<gir original Vrims 
( which see), and were delivered to mankind by 
Brahma and other deities and inspired sages. They 
treat of the theory and practice of medicine, of mu- 
sic in its most extended signification, of archery, ai- 
chitecture, and sixty-four mechanical arts. 

UPI3, a surname of Artemis as the goddess who 
assisted women in childbirth. 

URANIA, one of the Muses (which set-). It 
was also a surname of Aphrodite (which see). 

URANUS (Gr. heaven), identical witft the Cafas 
ot the Latins, a son of Gfr <g Ga srx, and sometimes 
called her husband. From this anion # sprang Oc*- 
ams and other gods end goddesses, including Sa- 
turn, Cybele, the Titans, and others. 


UK1), one of the Nokns or Destinies (which j 
see) of the ancient ScAndmavmn*. | 

URDAR-FOUNTAfN* a spring of precious wa- ! 
ter from which the Destinies are represented as wa- j 
t cring the Ash-tree, so celebrated in Northern my- | 
thologv under the name of Voar>RASlL (which see). 

Ulti)l)llA BAlll’S, Hindu ascetics who extend ! 
one or both arms above their heads till they remain j 
of themselves thus elevated. They also close tlm j 
fist, ami the nails being suffered to grow at length j 
perforate the hand. Thin class of men are solitary ! 
mendicants, who subsist upon alms, and liavo no 
fixed abode. Many of l hern go naked, but some , 
wear a wrapper stained with ochre. They usually j 
assume the .Suva marks, ami twist their hair so ns j 
to project from the forehead. 

URIM ANDTIIUMMIM (Heb. lights and perfec- 
lions), something connected with the breastplate of the 
Ehcient Jewish high priest. No description is given 
of them in tlm Sacred Scriptures, and they arc only 
briefly noticed. Thus Kxod. xxviii. JO, “And thou 
slialf put ill the breastplate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim; and they shall be upon Aaiou’s 
heart when be goeth in before the Lord : and Aaron 
shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel < 
upon his heart before the Lord continually and | 
Lev. viii. 7, 8, “ And he put upon him the coat, and j 
girded him with the girdle, and clothed him with 1 
the robe, and put the eplmd upon him, and he girded j 
him with the curious girdle of the. ephod, and bound j 
it unto him therewith. And he pul the breastplate j 
upon him: also lie put in the breastplate the Urim j 
am) (ho Tiitfinmim.” It has been disputed among 
ilto Jenrned whether the Urim ami Thummim were j 
identical with the stones of the breastplate, or some- 
thing distinct fnuii them. On this point the mass 
of eoiiiini'iilatuis are divided. Several of the Jew- 
i-h rabbis among the ancients, and .Spencer, Micha- 
elis, Jalin, and Gesruiu* among the modems, coil- ! 
tend that they were something entirely distinct from ! 
the pectoral, and deposited within the pocket or bag j 
made of iis folds. Borne of the earlier Hebrew doc- j 
tors say that what are called t lie* Urim and Thummim ! 
were nothing els** than an iiiMCiiplion, upon a plate 
of gold, of dm Tetragrainiuatoii, or four- lettered 
name of God, by the mystic virtue of which the 
high-priest was enabled to pronounce luminous and 
perfect oracles to the people. Pptneer, in his eru- 
dite work on the lawn of the Hebrews, supposes that 
the Grim were identical with t he Teruphim , and 
were small divining images put into the lining of 
the breastplate, which by a misjude were made to 
speak with an Articulate vrfee, and utter oracles 
from God. According to A\ liaii, confirm, d by Dio- 
do^ui .Siculus, the high-priest among the Egyptians, 
as superior judge, wore around his neck an image of 
sapphire, which was called “ Truth." This state- 
ment is borne out by the recent discoveries on the 
Efvptiap monument*. Thus Kosellim tells us;— 
“Among the monuments of the tombs representations 
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of ponoM are found who filled the office of chief 
judge, and who wore the common little image of the 
goddess Thmei suspended from the neck/* SirJ. 
(«. Wilkinson given from the Theban rnonumeiitH an 
engraving of (lie goddess, who was honoured under 
the double character of truth and justice, and was 
represented with closed eyes. After speaking of 
this budge of the judge among the ancient Egyptians, 
Wilkinson remarks: “A similar emblem was used 
hv the high-priests of the Jews; and it is a ;enmrk- 
uble fact, that the word Thummim is not only trans- 
lated 1 truth/ hut, being a plural or dual word, cor- 
responds to the Egyptian notion of the ‘ two Truths/ 
or the double capacity of this goddess. According 
to some, the Urirn and Thummim signify Mights and 
perfections/ or ‘ light and truth/ which last present 
ti striking analogy to the two figures of lift and 
Thmei in tho breastplate worn by the Egyptians. 
And though the resemblance of the Urim and tlae 
Urams (or basilisk), tho symbol of majesty, sug- 
gested by Lord Prudlioo, is very remarkable, I arn 
disposed to think the Mights/ Aorim or Urim, 
more nearly related to the sun, which is seated in 
the breastplate with the figure of Truth/* 

Scripture affords no information ns to the manner 
in which the Lord was consulted by Urim and 
Thummim ; the rabbins, however, say that it was as 
follows : —Tho priest put on his robes, ami went not 
into the holy of holies, hut into tho holy place, and 
stood before the veil or curtain which separated the 
holy place from the holy of holies. There he stood 
upright, wilh his face towards the ark of the cove- 
nant, and behind him stood the person for whom ho 
inquired, hut outside the holy place. Then r lie 
priest inquired of God in a low voice, And, filing 
his cyeB upon the breastplate, he received (he an- 
swer to his question by Urim and Thummim. Pri- 
doaux and some others think that it was given audi- 
bly, while the rabbins id logo that the answer was 
given by certain letters engraven on the stones in 
the breastplate emitting a bright light, so as to be 
road by the high-priest into words. Josephus says 


that when the jewels shone with peculiar radiance 
the answer was regarded as affirmative, but when 
dim, as negative. Maimonides affirms that private 
individuals were not allowed to inquire by means o| 
Urim and Thummim, but tlmt it was reserved for 
the king alone, or for the person to whom was eit 
trusted the management of the congregation. We 
are not told in Scripture when the Jews ceased to 
consult by this divinely-appointed mode, but we 
have no trace of its existence after the building of 
Solomon's temple. It seeins to liave been limited 
to tho period when the tabernacle still remained, and 
while the Jewish government was strictly theocratic. 
Spencer indeed connects the use of the Urim and 
Thummim with the theocracy, this method having 
been established for the purpose of consulting God 
in regard to matters of national interest. It is 
agreed by all that the Jews did not consult by Urim 
and Thummim under the second temple, after the 
return from the captivity. Maimonides, however, 
maintains that under the second temple the Jews 
had the Urim and Thunimim, but not fer inquiry, as 
the Holy Ghost was not there. 

UKSULINES, an order of nuns founded in the 
sixteenth century by Angela of Brescia, an Italian 
lady belonging to the third order of St. Francis. 
The name of Urtndwca she borrowed from St. Ur 
sola, a legendary British saint of the fourth or fifth 
coutury. At first, without being confined in clois- 
ters, they were devoted to acts of charity and kind- 
ness in the domestic circle. Afterwards, however, 
they became subject to a monastic constitution in 
1612, and undertook the education of children of 
their own sex. Their monastic rule was that of St. 
Augustine. 'The order was first continued by Paul 
III. in 1544, and afterwards by Gregory XIII. in 
1571. It flourished in the north of Laly, and hav- 
ing been introduced into France in 1611, made rapid 
progress iti that country. Thence it was extended 
to Canada and the United States, where it etiil 
exists. 

UTKAQUIST8. See Calixtineb. 


VACUNA, an anchmt Sabine divinity, identical 
with Victoria; but the Romans alleged her to be a 
goddess to whom the inhabitants of rural distorts 
were wont to offer sacrifices when the labours of the 
field were over, and they were vacm\ or at leisure. 

VAIRAGIS, a Hindu term which implies per- 
sons devoid of passion, and is therefore applicable to 
every religious mendicant who professes to (save 


separated hirtiself from the interests and emotions ot 
mankind. It is more usual, however, to use the 
word to designate the mendicant V ak1 ma*a» of the 
RdmdntmdC class or Its ramifications. 

VAISESCHIKA, the physical portion of the Nr- 
A ya (whictfsee), a system of phileeophy among the 
Hiudys. It is founded on an atomic system, differ- 
ent however from tliat of Epicurus. The latter sup- 
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pose* that atoms, though diverse in form, are identi- 
cal in essence. But according to Ktumda, the author 
of the Vaisescltika, there are an many different kinds 
of atoms as there are phenomena in nature. Thus 
sound proceeds from sonorous atoms, light from lu> 
mi nous, and so forth. 

VAISHNAVA3. the worshippers of Vishnu, the 
second poison of the Hindu triad, or trimurtti. 
Amongst other divisions of less importance, they are 
usually divided into four principal sects, Sri Mad A- 
i vi, liudra , and San aka. The iirst of these is the 
most ancient and respectable, founded by the Vaish- 
nava reformer, Ramanuja A chary a, about the middle 
of the twelfth century. All of the sects address 
their worship to Vishnu and his consort htkshnd, 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or con- 
jointly. The Hindu sects arc usually discriminated 
by various fantastical streak* on their faces, breasts, 
and arms; for this purpose all the Vaishmm w em- 
ploy especially a white earth called Oopichamiana, 
which, to he of the purest description, should be 
brought trout Dwrfrakd, being said to be the soil of a 
pool at that place in which the Gupis drowned them- 
selves when they heard of Krishna's death. The 
Vaishnava is thus described in a Hindu work called 
the Bhakta Mala: “They who bear the Tulari 
round the nock, the rosary of lotus seeds, have the 
shell and discus impressed upon their upper mm, 
and the upright streak along the centre of the fore 
head, they are Vaifthnavas, and sanctify the world.” 
The far greater number of the worshippers of Vish- 
nu, or more properly of Krishna , in Bengal, forming 
a large part of the population of the province, derive 
their peculiarities from some Vaislmava Brahmans 
of Nadiya and Santtpur , who flourished about the 
end of the fifteenth century. Chnitanya, believed to 
he an incarnation of Krishna, was the founder and 
object of the new form of Vuidtmva worship. The 
three Prahhus, or masters of the sect, are CJudtnnya , 
Adwaita , ami Nitydmnd, besides whom the Vaish. 
nava* of this order acknowledge six Gasans as their 
original or chief teachers, and next to* these several 
learned disciple* and faithful companion* of Chai - 
lanya are regarded with nearly equal veneration, 
particularly Hari Din, who if worshipped as a divin- 
ity in some parts at Bengal. The object of the wor- 
ship of the Bengal Vaishn&vas^s Krishna (which 
see), as the actual incantation of Vishnu, being the 
very description which is givrti of hi|n in the Bhnga- 
txii Gita. There is a recent sect of Vaishnavas m 
Bengal who maintaio the doctrine of the absolute di- 
vinity of the Guru . or teacher, a* being the present 
Krishna, or deity incarnate. A portion of the Yaish- 
navae are worshippers of &um (which sec), or the 
female energy. 

VjUSHYA, one of theCAATfiB (which see) ampng 
tlie Hindus, being the productive capitalists, whether 
pastoral, agricultural, or Iher&uitile. Hus caste pro- 
needed from the breast of Brahma, the seat of life. 
VALENTIN! ANS, a Gnostic sect of tlie second 


century, originated by Valent inn, a native of Egypt, 
and educated at Alexandria. His syMiun somewhat 
resembles that of the BABlMf>£AJUI (which see). 11s 
denominate* the primal source of all existence the 
Bythos, or abyss, from which, as life was developed, 
sprung the A&m t masculine and feminine, the powers 
by which God reveals himself, and which together 
constitute the Plerotna . “ It is a profound idea of 
tlie Valent iuian system,” says Neauder, “that as all 
existence ha* its ground in the self limitation of the 
By thus, so the existence of all created being* de- 
pends on limitation. While each remains within the 
limits of its own individuality, and is that which it 
should lie at its own proper place lit the evolution of 
life, all things can he fitly adjusted to one another, 
and the true harmony he preserved in the chain ot 
unfolding life. But as soon as any being would 
overstep these limits, as soon a* any being, instead 
qf striving to know God in that manifestation of 
himself which God makes to him at his own proper 
position, boldly attempts to penetrate into his hidden 
essence, such a being runs the haxnrd of plunging 
into nothing. Instead of apprehending the Ileal, 
hi* loses himself in the 1 insubstantial. Homs, the 
genius of limitation, of the tinite, the power that 
fixes and guards the hounds of individual existence, 
restoring them wherever they have been disturbed, 
occupies therefore an important place in the system 
of Valentine; and the Gnosis here, so to apeak, 
bear* witness against itsulf. The idea* of Hants 
and of the llnfatmer must of necessity lie closely re- 
lated in the Valent ilium system ; as the funning and 
redeeming ot existence are kindred conception*, amt 
the principle of limitation in respect to both occupies 
an important place in this system. In fact, liorus 
was also called by many Kcdeemer and Saviour. 
There arc occasional intimations of a «chemc accord- 
ing to which the Homs was regarded its only a par- 
ticular mode of the operation of one redeeming spirit; 
just as the Valent inian system gave different names 
to this power, according to the different points of 
hiw activity and his different modes of operation, ex 
tending through all the grades of existence. Others, 
indeed, transformed these different modes of ojiera- 
tion into so many different hypostases.** 

The mixture of the Divine element with matter 
was ascribed by Valentine to a disturbance originat- 
ing in tlie Pier own, and a consequent sinking down 
of tlie germ of the Divine life from the Pleroma into 
matter. From the mixture of the Achamoth , or 
mundane soul, with the IJyU, or matter, springs all 
living existence, which coiisisyi of three orders— 
spiritual , psychical, and mgojtike or material natures. 
The represcutjgjve principle of the llyli, through 
which its Activity is exerted to destroy, is Satan. 
The Deminrgi of Valentine is to the physical world 
wliai the Bythm U to the higher. Ilia province is 
to create. The doctrine of redemption is the central 
point of tlie Valent inian system. To restore har- 
mony to the Pterorna, a new emanation of two iEous 
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takes place, via., Christ and the Holy Spirit, and 
from all the ASon.i procrodnd f lie Sorer by whom the 
j universe was to be redeemed. The Demiurg6 pro* 
j mised to send the Messiah. At the baptism of this 
Messiah the Soter became united with him. Mira- 
cles and prophecies were needful to induce psychical 
men to con fide in the psychical Messiah, but the 
simple power of truth was siitUcient to collect all 
imm of a pneumatic nature around (lie true Saviour, 
i The end of the world is to be a stilt higher realora- 
' lion, for then the Soter will introduce the AchamoUi 
j as his bride, together with all pneumatic Christians 
into the Pleroma ; the Demiurgti, in peace and joy as 
! the friend of the bridegroom, will rule in the midst 
of all psychical Christians oil the confines of the 
Pieroma, and all matter will return to its original 
nothingness. The Valent mian was the most influ- 
ential of all the Gnostic sects, and with various mo- 
difications continued in existence, especially in Konu, 
until some lime in the fourth century. See Gnostics. 

VALHALLA, the palace of Odin, and one of the 
heavens of the ancient Scandinavians, where heroes 
were rewarded with feasting and every sensual en- 
joyment, while their amusement was said to be cut- 
ting one another in pieces. 

VALLISCHOLARES, an order of Romish monks 
formed shortly after the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century. They were collected by the Scho- 
lar es, that is, by the four professors of theology at 
Paris, and hence were first called Scholars, but after- 
wards, from a certain \ alloy in Campania to which 
they retired in A. i>. 1234, their name was changed 
to VallitieMare*, scholars of the valley. This soci- 
ety was first governed by the rule of St. Augustine, 
hut was afterwards united with the canons regular of 
S*r. Gp.nkvikvk. 

VALLOMBROSA (Order of), a congregation 
of Benedict ino monks founded about A. li. 1038 by 
.Tolm Gualhert, a Florentine. It was commenced at 
Yallnmbrosa, on the Apennine mountains, and ex- 
tended into many parts of Italy. 

VAMIS, or VAMACJIAitfS, words meaning among 
the Hindus the left hand worshippers, or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to what is usual, and to what 
they dare publicly avow. They worship Devt\ the 
i Srjfo* of Shim, a mode of worship which is founded 
on a portion of the Tnntras. The Sikti is perso- 
nated by a nuked female, to wliom meat and wine 
are offered, and then distributed among the atten- 
dants. Then follows tho recitation of various, man- 
tras and texts, and the jperformauce of the A/wfrrf, 
or gesticulations will) the fingers accompanying the 
different stages of the 4 ceremony, and the whole is 
terminated with the most scandalous orgies among 
its votaries. The members of this sect are consi- 
dered as very numerous, especially among the Brah- 
manical tribe, and their insignia are a semicircular 
line or lines on the forehead, of red saunders or Ver- 
million, or a red streak up the middle of the forehead, 
j wuh a circular spot of red at the root of the nose. 


They use a rosary of Rndrakaha beads, or of eor*. ; 
beads, but of no greater length than may be con- ! 
cealed in the hand, or they keep it in a small purat j 
or a bag of red cloth. In worshipping they wear a j 
piece of red silk round the loins, and decorate them- t 
selves with garlands of crimson flowers. J 

VARA, the goddess of truth among the ancient ; 
Scandinavians who presided over witnesses and oaths, j 

VARTABKDS, an order of celibate priests in the ! 
Armenian Chuucii (which see), who are attached : 
to the churches as preachers, for the married priests ! 
do not usually preach or live together in monasteries, j 
and from among wh\ % m the bishops and higher cler- j 
gy, on wliom the law of celibacy U imjwsed, are ' 
taken. ! 

V ATES, a terra used among the ancient Romans 1 
with the double signification of poet and prophet < 
the two being regarded as in early times identical. 

VAUDOIS CHURCH. Tim views of Zuinglius i 
and the other Swiss reformers were in some points 1 
by no means accurate. One error into which they 
fell was a want of clear perception as t\> the distinct j 
and separate provinces of the state am] the church. 
The two were confounded, and the consequence was 
that in the Helvetic Reformed Ciiukcii (which 
see) the civil power became the grand regulator, the 
sovereign bishop. Hence the struggles which Cal- j 
viu and Viret had to maintaiu At Geneva against the 
intervention of the magistrate in matters ecclesias- 
tical. In the Pays do Vaud, which had been won 
by Berne in 163G from the Dukes of Savoy, the 
same conflicts speedily appeared. As early as in 
1542, the Councils of Berne lorded it over the Vau- 
dois pastors, who wished to proclaim the Bible as • 
the sole rule of faith and discipline. The struggle J 
was long and keenly maintained on both sides, and j 
at length, in 155!!, Viret and several of his colleagues j 
left a church that was ruled and regulated by the | 
provincial magistrates. Another error in the con- j 
stitution of the Reformed Churches of Switserland j 
was the withholding from the people all share in the i 
nomination of their pastors. These were Appointed j 
for them by the stato upon a double presentation oi 
the classes or of the ministerial body, which were 
forbidden to admit any but ecclesiastics into their 
number. This isolation of the pastors from tbeit 
flocks ; the exclusion of laymen from the admiuis- j 
t nu ion of the affairs of the church ; and the almost 
absolute control exercised by the state in church 
matters, have been the chief causes of all the con- 
flicts tliat have taken place between the Vaudois j 
government and the pastors. 

The infidelity which overspread the greater part 
of Europe during the last century, was but feebly 
opposed by tlie national church of the Flays da \ 
Vaud, whidii Iiad lost much of the epiritual life and j 
activity which had duqmcterised it in the earlier pa* J 
riod of its history as a reformed church. Nor did ! 
the g^nd political revolution of 1788, which ren- j 
dered the Pays de Vaud independent, effect the ] 
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■ emancipation of the church. On the contrary, it 
was now ruled by the petty council of the Canton do 
J Vaud as rigorously as it had been ruled by the coun- 
cil of Berne. For a long time there seemed to be 
, little or no prospect of the deliverance of the church 
! from the control of the state. Numbers both of the 
; pastors and people longed amid the darkness lor a 
; brighter day. At length a religious revival mani- 
j Tested itself towards the year 1820 at all points of 
the Canton de Vaud. The ministers became more 
earnest in the work committed to them, and in con- 
tempt they were called Momiem (which see). The 
state now began to persecute those who faithfully 
preached the gospel of Christ. A law was passed on 
| the 20th March, 1824, which compelled many to dis- 
i sent, some of the most faithful ministers having 
| been tom from their posts, cast into prison, ami con* 
j demvied to banishment, while others were suspended 
or deposed. The spirit of persecution was at last 
! worn out, and, in 1834, the obnoxious enactment of 
1824 was repealed. The pious ministers now on 
joyed a larg£ degree of liberty. Religious meetings 
were generally respected. Public toleration favouied 
the evangelization of the country. This, however, 
was only a partial gleam of sunshine before a com- 
ing storm. The council of state having resolved in 
1838 to revise the ecclesiastical ordinances, as a mat- 
ter of form called for the previous advice of the 
classes. These declared unanimously in favour of 
the maintenance of the Helvetic confession, and by 
a majority they declared also for the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the church. Their wishes, though backed 
by 12,000 petitioners, were wholly disregarded. The 
ecclesiastical ordinances issued by the state in 1833 
suppressed rite Helvetic Confession; prohibited meet- 
ings of the cl'uHM, or presbyteries, without an order 
from the civil power; regulated the nomination of 
pastors solely according to precedency of cotiseem- ] 
lion; excluded lay members of the elfiirch from ec- 
clesiastical affairs ; and subjected even doctrines to 
the judgment of bodies purely political. Such were 
the ordinances which placed the Vatulovt Church 
under the heel of the state. Remonstrance or pro- 
test on the part of the pastors was utterly fruitless. 
They continued, however, at their posts, vainly hop- 
ing that these changes would ncjcr he carried into 
actual operation. But in this they were disap- 
pointed. Political commotions, it is true, obviated 
for a time the threatened destruction of the liberties 
of the church. At length, in 1845, a revolutionary 
rising on the part of a small portion of the people 
led to the abdication of the council of the state, and 
the elevation to power of the extreme radical leaders. 
One of the first objects of the new government was 
to pot down Methodism, and diffuse among the peo- 
ple the doctrines of socialism or communftan. * 
The spirit which aninu^ed^he public authorities 
excited the utmost alarm among the Clergy, who 
earnestly petitioned for religious liberty, Tl%only 
r eply was a circular, prohibiting them from taking 


part in any religious meetings except those held in 
the churches, and at the appointed hours of worship. 

Tliis was followed by a still more stringent enact- , 
ment, depriving of his stipend every pastor who 
should anyhow concur in holding extra-official meet- 
ings. A memorial was now presented by nearly the 
whole of the Vaudois clergy, calling upon the coun- 
cil of state to respect the great principle of religious 
liberty and the rights of the Christian ministry. 

This important document was laid before tb© grand 
council, but led to no relaxation of the persecuting 
laws. On the contrary, the government proceeded a 
step further, and, venturing to convert the clergy into 
mere tools of the state, sent to each of them a politi- 
cal proclamation, along with an order to rend it from 
the pulpit on a certain Sabbat h. Only a very few com- 
plied with this order; tint great majority refused to 
lend themselves to an act so illegal and unseemly. 
Those who refused to read tho proclamation amount- 
ed to forty- two, scattered over different pails of the 
country. It was resolved to bring them to trial. 

Tho chiMM were railed to judge in the first instance, 
and unanimously acquitted the accused; but in the 
lace of this acquittal, the council of state suspended 
them from all ecclesiastical functions. And it was 
no slight aggravation of the trial, that the pastors 
were obliged to maintain tho struggle ahum, without 
the sympathy or encouragement of their (locks. 
Nothing remained for these good men thus persectit- j 
ed and oppressed but to break off all connection j 
with the state, to repudiate their stipends, to quit j 
their churches and parsonage -houses, and to surren- j 
der their worldly all for the glory of Owl and (ha j 
spiritual independence of Christ's church. The so- 
lemn act of demission was subscribed oil tho 12th 
November, 1845. by 167 pastors and ministers, Th« 
students ami the licentiates in theology, with the 
exception of t wo of the former, joined tho pastors 
who left the national church. Three of the four pro* 
Tensors of rheology devoted l)i«<msc!ve* to tho new 
church. Thus was formed the Vaudois Free Church, 
not in consequence of the oppression of jui aristo- 
cratic government, hut of the provisional regency of 
the sovereign people. Through want of popular I 
sympathy foreign assistance was required to main- j 
tain lit© demitfed intiiisicns. They assembled their 
few adherents in small conventicles, exposed for 
years to ilie annoyance at one© of tho people and 
the police until 1850. 

Tim. dot trims of the Plymouth Brethren found ati 
entrance under the name of Darbyism into the Can- 
ton de Vaud in 1840, and spftyul rapidly among the 
people, thinning the already tew supporters of the 
Free Church, urvb*r the idea that the priesthood of 
all <fceliev©r* authorizes them to dispense with a re- 
gular clergy. The established church of the Canton, 
on the oilier hand, had sustained a very severe 
shock by the disruption which had taken place. 

Only 57 past or* retained their charges, and 30 of the ■ 
demit! eri ministers retracted, so that each pastor was j 
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j obliged to take upon himself the charge of two or 
! three parishes. The council of state summoned ra- 
ft j reigti ecclesiastics to occupy the vacancies, but only 
; a few responded to the call. Thus the government 
was found the utmost difficulty in supporting the 
established church. 

, VE, one of the brothers of Odin in the ancient 
j Scandinavian mythology, and a member of the triad, 
to whom the creation of the world was ascribed. 

VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY (The), a system of 
philosophy among the Hindus. It consists of two 
divisions. The first, which is called the “Purva 
Mirnansa,” is attributed to Jaimiui, and is strong in 
, praise of dharma , or virtue. The second, which is 
1 called the “ Uttara Mirnansa," k attributed to Vynsa. 

Tlio original sources of this philosophy arc the Vpa- 
; nishad*, a supplement to the sacred hooks, particu- 
' larly the Vedas ; and the design of the author of tlio 
Vedanta appears to have been to correct the nmferf- 
; nlisin of the Sankhya , which recognizes two powers, 
the inactive soul and Active nature, while the Vc- 
\ datlta asserts that nature, or matter, and all conse- 
i quent photiomena, are necessary attributes of Brahm , 
who is the eternal universal soul. Human souls are 
a portion of this universal soul, “deposited in a suc- 
cession of sheaths, enveloping one another like the 
coats of an onion.*' The aim of life must he to de- 
liver the soul from these encumbrances, and this is 
to be done by learning that Ihtddhi , or intellect, and 
all human faculties are ignorance and delusion. 
Brali in, the supreme soul, is the only true existence; 
all that is not Bralirn is ignorance, and ignorance is 
nothing. So long as man recognizes his own indi- 
vidual existence he is in ignorance, and in proportion 
as he succeeds in casting this off, he becomes con- 
vinced that nothing exists besides the Indivisible or 
Brahm; and that inasmuch as man exists, he himself 
is the indivisible, a thought, a joy, an existence, and 
the only one. The Sankliyas believe phenomena to 
be a product of nature, but Vedautists look upon the 
phenomenal world as “ the garb or vesture of God.” 
In the Sankhya system nature is interposed between 
man and soul ; the Nyaya follows the Sankhya , and 
then after an interval, the Vedanta system endeav- 
ours to bring back belief in soul as Brahm , and man's 
intellect lieing merely a portion of Brahm , man is 
under a delusion so long as lie regards himself ns a 
separate identity. This, the latest form of Hindu 
philosophy, is no other than a system of strict meta- 
physical pantheism. 

VEDAS, tho most ancient class of sacred books 
among the Hindus.* They are four in number, and 
are denominated the A'g- Veda, the Ytyur- TVf/o, the 
Sdma- Fetfo, and the Atharva-Vetiar These are the 
Vedas proper, while there are supplementary boftks, 

; the Brahmana* and the UpanUhadt, in which the 
j Vaidic doctrines are systematically explained by 
j later writers. The most venerated of the four Veda* 
i is the Rig-Vetta. Various opinions have been en- 
tertained among the learned as to the date at which 


the Veda * were written. Colebrooke supposes them 
to have been compiled in the fourteenth century be* 
fore Christ, Sir William Jones in the sixteenth. 
There is one special circumstance which above all 
others indicates the remote antiquity of the Vedas, 
the absence of some doctrines, such as those of caste, 
of transmigration, and of incarnation, which after- 
wards became cardinal points of Hinduism (which 

hCP). 

VENIAL 31 NS, those sins which, according to 
the theology of the Church of Rome, do not bring 
spiritual death to the soul, or which do not turn it 
away from its ultimate end; or which are only 
slightly repugnant to the order of right reason. 11 It 
is, moreover, eeitain," says Dens, “ not only from 
the Divine compassion, but from the nature of tho 
thing, that there are venial sins, or such slight ones, 
as in just men may consist with a state of grace ami 
friendship with God, implying that there is a certain 
kind of sin of which a man may he guilty without 
offending God.** Such doctrine as this meets with 
no countenance from the Word of Goft, which de- 
clares “The wages of sin k death,’ 1 without making 
any distinction among sins. 

VENUS, the goddess of love, especially of impure 
desire, among the ancient Romans. Site seems to 
have belli an inferior place among the deities until she 
came to bo identified with the Grecian Apiirooith 
(which see). The month of April was thought to 
he sacred to this goddess. Her worship seems to 
have been early established At Rome, where she had 
a temple at the foot of the Aventiue hill. At the 
beginning of the second Punic war a temple was 
dedicated to Venus Erycina on the Capitol. 

VERGER, the person who carries the mace before 
the dean in a cathedral or collegiate church in Eng- 
land. 

V ER8C H QRISTS, a sect which arose in Holland 
in the seventeenth century. It derived its name 
from James Vemchoor of Flushing, who is said to 
have mixed together the principles of Spinosa ami 
Cocccius, producing out of them, in 1680, a new 
system of religion. His followers were also called 
Hebrews, because they held that every man was 
bound to read the Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek, j 
as being the original languages. j 

VERSICLE3, short verses in the English Book 
of Common Prayer which are said alternately by the 
minister and people. 

VESTA, tlie fire-goddess among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who presided over the hearth, and was identi- 
cal with the Greek Hestca (which see). She occu- 
pied a pre-eminent rank among the Penates, or 
household gods of the Romans, who on this account 
termed her u mater, " or mother. An oath in the 
name of Vesta was universally accounted the meet 
solemn, and f held to berirrcvocable. She took under 
her protection the family, tlie city, the state. The 
temple in which the perpetual tire burned in Iter 
honour «as called Prytaneicm (which see), and tlx 
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fire-service FryktnM*. Iu ilie temple of Vesta at 
Home was deposited the celebrated Patiidium . or 
statue of Pallas, the pledge of the safety and perpe- 
tuity of the empire. The statues of Vesta, before 
which the devout Romans daily sacrificed, were 
placed iu front of the doors of their houses, which 
were hence called vtxtihulv*. Every year on the 1 m 
of March, her sacred fire, and the iuuiul-tree which 
shaded her hearth, were renewed. 

VESTAL VIRGINS, the immaculate priestesses 
of Veata. From a very early date they existed at 
Alim, and the mother of Romulus was one of their 
number. In Rome virgins only, in Greece cliaste 
widows abo, beyond the age of childbearing, could 
aspire to be ranked among the Vestal virgins. They 
wore bound to remain in a state of celibacy for thiity 
years, at the end of which they might marry if they 
chose. The Emperor Theodosius the Great was the 
first who dared to extinguish the celestial fire of 
Vesta and to abolish the. institution of Vestal virgins. 

VESTA LI A, an animal solemnity among the an- 
cient Romans, celebrated in honour of on the 
9rh of June. On this occasion none but women 
with (heir feel bare walked to the temple ot the god- 
dess. . I 

VESTMENTS ^Controversy of tin:;, See j 
PrntTANs. j 

VESTRY, the ro »m in connexion with a church j 
in which the miuUtcrH put on their rubes. The 
name is also applied in England to the officials, such 
as churchwardens, connected with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of a parish. Assemblies of the parishioners 
for the dispatch of this official business of the palish 
are termed vestry meetings. 

VETO ACT, the celebrated Act on Calls passed | 
by tho General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ! 
on the 31»t of May, 1834, and which, bring afterwards j 
declared by tho courts of law and the supreme lcgisla- 1 
ture to be illegal, and ultra v ires of the ahurch to enact, . 
gave rise to an unhappy collision between the church 
and the state, and led to the disruption of the church j 
in 1843, and the formation as a sej-atmh. denomina- j 
lion of the Fret Church of Scotland. This famous 
enactment runs as follows -* 4 The General Assem- 
bly declare that it is a fundamental law of this 
church that no pastor shall be intruded on any eon- | 
gregation contrary to the will o# the people, and in 
order that this principle may be carried into full ■ 
effect, the General Assembly* with the consent of a ■ 
majority of the presbyteries of this church, do fie 
clan, enact, and ordain, Tliat it shall be an instruc- 
tion to presbyteries, tliat if at the moderating in a , 
call to a vacant pastoral charge, the major pan of ; 
the male heads of families, members of the vacant j 
congregation, and in full commuuioti with the church, ! 
shall disapprove of the person in who»f favour the j 
call is to be moderated in, such disapproval sliall be 
deemed sufficient grounWoPthe presbytery rejecting 
such person, and that he shall be rejected according- ; 
|y, and due notice thereof forthwith given to ffil con- 
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corned ; but that if the major part of the said heads 
of families shall not disapprove of such person to be 
their pastor, tho presbytery shall proceed with the 
settlement according to the rules of the church: And 
farther declare that no person shall be held to be en 
titled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, it 
required, solemnly to declare in presence Of the 
presbytery that ho is actuated by no factious or ma- 
licious motive, hut solely by a conscientious regard 
to the spiritual interests of himself or the congrega- 
tion. 1 * 

VIATICUM, a term sometimes applied in the 
ancient Christian church to both baptism and tho 
Lords Supper; but now used sometimes, particular- 
ly iu the Romish church, to denote the latter ordi- 
nance when administered to a dying person, as being 
on his way (via) to the unseen world. 

VICAR. When dioceses in England wore divid- 
tyl into parishes, the clergy who had the charge o* 
those parishes were called rectors; am! afterwards, 
when their rectories weio appropriated to immasto- 
riea, the monks kept the great tithes; but the bish- 
ops were to take care that tho rector's place was 
supplied by another, to whom a portion of the small 
tithe was to In. 1 allotted. Hence tho name ricar t that 
is, one who officiates in place of the rector (viatrer- 
taris). The vicar then of a parish is the incumbent 
of either an appropriated or impropriated benefice, 
to whom the small tithes are reserved as his portion. 
lle is inducted in the same manner as the rector. 

VICTORIA, the personification of Victory among 
the ancient Romans us Nike was among the Greeks. 

VIGIL, tho evening before any solemn festival or 
holy -day. 

V1LI, one of the brothers of O din in tho Scandi- 
navian mythology, and u member of the Triad. 
VIRGIN MARY. See Marioi.atky. 

VI Kl PLATA, a ninmme of Juw % as soothing 
the anger of man and testoring peace between nun- 
ried parties. 

VIRTUS, the personification of valour among the 
ancient Romans. 

VISHNU, the second person of thr* Hindu Triad, 
being the personification of the process of preserva- 
tion. In the Vedas ho occupies a subordinate place 
as a merely elemental god, but from the date of the 
appearance of the Ittagarat Gita, he has Wen invested 
with the attributes of the Supreme Being, and wor- 
shipped in preference to his lival Shim. The wor- 
shippers ol Vishnu are called Vamhnavah (which 
see). * 

VOLUNTARY CONTROVERSY, the name 
usually given to hii amim^ed controversy which 
commenced in Scotland in 1829, and was carried on 
lor several years between the supporters and tho 
opponents of civil establishments of religion. The 
origin of this discussion may be dated from the pub- 
lication of a sermon by Mr. Andrew Marshall, min- 
ister of the United Secession Church in KirkintiL 
loch. The object of the sermon was to prove tha# 
4 * * 
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religious Crttablirtlimonts arc unscriptuml, unjust, im- 
politic, secularizing in tlwir tendency, inefficient, ami 
unnecessary. No sooner dir] (hie production issue 
from the press, than it awakened an unwonted ex- 
citement in the public mind. It rapidly passed 
through several editions, and more especially in the 
church to which the author belonged, it was regarded 
as a most vigorous and effective assault upon civil 
esf/ibliidimentH of religion. A masterly review of 
Mr. Marshall's sermon, however, appeared in the 
1 Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 1 which vindicated 
with great ability the cause of national os against 
voluntary churched. The contest was carried on 
for some time with great keenness between I)r. Mar- 
shall and his reviewer; at length various able men 
on both sides entered the field, and the point in dis- 
pute underwent a most searching examination in all 
‘ts bearings. Nor was the* controversy confined to 
the press ; active steps were taken to keep alive the 
interest which had already been excited on the sub- 
ject, as well as to give a proper direction to the cur- 
rent of public opinion. On the part of the dissent- 
ers, a society was funned, under the name of The 
Voluntary Church Association, whose committee 
issued u cheap periodical, hearing the title of The 
Voluntary Church Magazine. Oil the part of the 
National Church also a society was formed, under 
the name of an Association for Promoting the Inte- 
rests of the Church of Scotland; and a periodical 
was at the same time commenced, bearing the title 
of The Church of Scotland Magazine. By far the 
ablest work which appeared in connection with the 
controversy was a treatise published in 1833 by Dr. 
John Inglis, ono of the ministers of Edinburgh, enti- 
tled ‘ A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establishments. 1 
After a short interval, during which Dr. Inglis had 


died, a volume in reply to the masterly 1 Vindica- 
tion 9 appeared from the pen of Dr. Marshall. The 
principal arguments both in favour of and against 
civil establishments of religion have already been 
noticed under the article Established Churches 
(which see). 

VOLUSPA, the oldest as well as the most Inte- 
resting of the Kddaic poems. It contains the whole 
system of Scandinavian mythology — the creation, 
the origin of man, how evil and death were brought 
into the world ; and concludes by a prediction of the 
destruction and renovation of the universe, and a 
description of the future abodes of bliss and mi- 
sery. 

VIJLCAN, the god of fire among the ancient 
Homans, corresponding to Hqthceshts among the an- 
cient. Greeks. He appears to have been worshipped 
at Koine as early as the days of Romulus, when his 
temple was used also for political assemblies. 

VULCAN A LI A. a festival celebrated among the 
ancient Romanr in honour of Vulcan, on the 23d of 
August annually. • 

VULGATE (The), a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament executed by Jerome from the Hebrew origi- 
nal into the Latin language. A previous Latin 
translation, willed the GUI Italic Version, was re- 
vised by Jerome, but being founded on the Septua- 
gint only, it was at length superseded by Jerome a 
translation. Since the seventh century, the Vulguto 
has been in general use in the Roman Catholic 
church, excepting the Hook of Psalms, the old Italic 
version of which is still in use. The present Vul- 
gate, flien consists of the new Latin translation of 
tlio Old Testament by Jerome, and the old LAtin 
version of the Book of Psalms, and the New Testa- 
ment both revised by Jerome. 


WAHABKES, a modern Mohammedan sect which 
professes no new doctrine, but has for its distinctive 
principle a desire to abolish the idolatrous practices 
which luive connected themselves with the rejigion 
of Islam. The founder of this scot was Abd-el- 
Wahab, a native of t}ie province of Nedjed in Arabia. 
In pursuit of scientific knowledge, he visited Persia, 
and while there he was seised with q longing desire 
to restore Mohammedanism to the purity in wl^ph 
it had been left by the prophet With this view, 
the professed reformer denounced tRe worship of 
fmtlm, the attribution of a mediatorial character to 
Mohammed, the doctriuc of the eternal existence of 
the Koran, and of the superiority of faith over obe- 


dience. ALI-el-Wahab, during his whole life, which 
extended to ninety-five years, sought to gain con- 
verts by peaceable me^k», but his successors followed 
the example of Mohammed in disseminating their 
principles by the sword. Political interests were 
united with religious reform, and it was resolved to 
unite the Bedouins in a confederation similar to that 
established by Mohammed. The Wahabess soon 
pushed their conquests over the whole of Arabia. 
At* length, in the 27th April, 1202, they became 
masters of Mecca. Tfig chief, on entering the holy 
t city, issued a^rofession of fiuth to the following pur- 
port “ There is only one God. He is God, and 
Mohammed is lib prophet* Act according to the 
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Koran «nd the saying* of Mohammed. It is unne- 
cessary for you to pray for the blessing of God upon 
the prophet more titan once in your life. You are 
not to invoke the prophet to intercede with God in 
your behalf, for his intercession will be of no avail. 
At the day of judgment it will not avail you. Do 
not call on the prophet; call on God alone." Onward 
the Wahabee# advanced from Mecca to Medina, 
which they also took, destroying the sepulchral mon- 
uments, and threatening with ruin oven the Urge 
dome over Mohammed's tomb. The fear of these 
ruthless conquerors soon spread over the East . In 
IflAl, however, Mohammed Ali, the celebrated Pasha 
j of Egypt, commenced a war with a view to restore 
Arabia to the Turkish dominions, Mecca and Me* 

! dina were speedily recovered. The war raged with 
fury fur several years; and at length, in the latter 
end of 1818, Ibrahim, to whom Mohammed Ali his 
father hail committed the charge of the war, total?/ 
defeated A Wallah, the Wahabee chief, and having 
made him prisoner, sent him in chains to Conmati- 
tir.ople, wkore he was publicly tried before tin: Di- 
van, and put to death with Ids principal followers. 
Thus the war was ended, but though subdued, the 
Wahafiees continued secretly to propuL’afo their 
tenets, and at this day there are »tun«>«hi» disciples 
of the sect scattered over various parts of the Am- 
bian peninsula. 

WALDENSIAN CHURCH. Tl.rn is abundant 
evidence to show that from the earlieH ages of 
Christianity a pure gospel church existed in the 
valleys of l’ieduxait. Some have traced its origin 
lo the preaching of an ApnMle, possibly Paul on his 
way to Spain ; others to the preaching of Ircna-im, 
the bishop <vt Lyons, in the second century; and 
others still to the early Christian refugees who had 
lied from persecution under the Roman emperors, j 
But from whate>cr source the Waldenses derived 
their knowledge of the truth of (ini’/, one thing is 
certain, that, to use the eloquent language of Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, “in this Vaudois church driven 
into the wilderness, prophesying in ia^kcloth, pass 
iug through the storms of eighteen centuries, wo see 
the living archway between primitive Chri-tianity and 
Protestantism— the golden candlestick lhai has never 
been removed out of its place — the rock* built edifice 
that has resisted the gate# of hdll — the bush that has 
burned but never been consumed." 

For many centuries the \#*lden%jan church amid 
its rocky fastnesses continued to maintain the faith 
in apostolic purity amid the gross darkness in which 
the Church of Rome had enveloped the rest of Chris- 
tendom. And not contented with holding firmly 
the faith onoe delivered to the saints, the members 
of the Vaudois church sought to disseminate pure 
i^lUble doctrine, not in Italy alone, but also in other 
■ limits of Europe. Animated by a noble missionary 
spirit, colonies of WaldAiara settled in Switaeriawl, 
j MorayjjA Bohemia, various parts of Germany, and 
etm^'^bas been alleged, in England, nut the 


most extensive of these colonies of the Vaudois 
church was formed in Apulia and Calabria in the 
fourteenth century, deriving its pastor* IVoiit its j>a- 
rout church in thi/Alp*. And notwithstanding the 
numerous * offshoot* which the Waldensian church 
from time to time threw off, it must have continued 
strong and vigorous, it being no unusual thing for 
11)0 pastors to convene at it# annual synods; and so 
late an 1550, it# adherent* were calculated to muotmt 
to 800 0(H), Rut since that time persecution ha# 
done ilh work, reducing this once ilourishiitg and 
widely - extended church to a comjuxwtivoly small 
remnant, hemmed in within narrow boundaries. 
Si ill it can only be attributed to a special interposi- 
tion of God in behalf of the tent hying church in the 
Alpine valley# that, amid the exterminating persecu- 
tion# to which they have for centuries been exposed, 
there remains at this ‘day a population of some 
gO. 000 Protestant WaMcuw*, the children of mar- 
tyr#, who can trace hark their origin by an unbroken 
line of descent to the primitive Christian*. 

The simple piety of this nnhlc people did not 
wholly escape the injurious influence which the ra- 
tionalism and infidelity of the close of the last cen- 
tury exercised over almost all the churCho# of Europe. 
Rut though some, both of the Vaudois student# and 
pastors, were, tainted with a corrupt theology, the 
greater number remained proof against tin* pernicious 
principles uQhat age. And to this hour, with Nome 
lew exceptions, they hold fast their integrity of prin- 
ciple ami purity of practice. 4 ‘ Perhaps there I# no 
community," says l)r. Thomson, “in the world among 
whom monthly is so high-toned and universal. Jo 
temperance, liccntiousnc*#, fnhchoiul, and dishonesty, 
ar- crimes almost unknown. Tim fall of a Vaudois 
into any flagrant sin is so tare as to excite when it 
happen# universal sorrow. A recent traveller men- 
tion# the deep horror that wa*» produced by a case 
of suicide, and the relief that whh gi\en to the entire 
Community when the medical judgment wa# an* 
nomiccd. ilia! insanity and not crime had been tint 
cause. Prayer meetings, which Are among the mu rent 
thermometer# of the spiritual warmth of a people, 
arc on the increase; the ancient habit of Moling 
large portion# of the Bible in I lift memory of the 
Vaudoi# youth has not. grown obsolete; and the 
fifteen temple# are filled from Sabbath to Sablwth 
with worshipper#, whose long journey* himI laborious 
descent from thow* aerial cottage#, that appear like 
eagles’ nests far up among the rocks, are ungrudged 
by men who love the place where prayer is wont to 
l>e made.” 9 

These fifteen Wahiensia# parishes are supplied 
with pious and .well-educated pastors, and also with 
ApinosL useful clas# of men, who act not only a# 
schoolmaster*, but a* Ukaokhh (which see) also, 
and precentor* or loader* of the psalmody. In 
addition lo these regular inntructor* attached to each 
parish, there are about 180 winter-teacher*, who pas* 
from bouse to house at the inclement seasons of the 
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year, teaching the children, And partaking of the 
humble fare which even the j mo rent family provide**. 
The consequence i m that education iti the valleys in 
Universal. In connection with the Waldensian 
church thun; is 11 college lit La Tour, built and en- 
dowed with funds rained by the Ilcv. l)r. Gilly of 
Korhfitn. it has 8 professors and one hundred 
tuidents, with a library containing about 5,000 vol- 
li'.iioift. The entire curriculum of study extends over 
A period often yearn. 

Since the revolutions of 1848, which gave a con 
mitutional government to J'mdrnont, the Waldenst-s 
have enjoyed much greater liberty ; and they have 
now u representative in the Sardinian Chamber of 
Deputies. The liberal and tolerant spirit of Victor 
Emanuel has been more especially manifested in the 
case of the inhabitants of the valleys. They are 
allowed to settle in the towns of Piedmont, where, if 
they are in sufficient numbers, they have it in the* 
power to build a place of worship and call a pastor. 
At Turin, the very capital of Piedmont, an elegant 
Walnmisian church has been erected, where 1,5*X) 
people assemble for worship every Sabbath. At 
Genoa and Nice, also, churches have been built ; 
and there is little doubt that, if the same extent of 
liberty he continued for some years longer, almost 
every town and village will be provided with a Pro- 
testant place of worship. Dorhyimn, which is another 
name for the doctrines of the Plymouth Ihrlhmi, has 
found its way, however, among some of the new 
WahUmsian eon 'rogations in Piedmont, and threatens 
to injure both their peace and purity. Rut it is 
larnestly to he hoped that this evil tendency will ho 
peedily arrested, and that a church, which forages 
slimio like a Pharos amid the universal darkness of 
so called Christendom, will yet shed the pure and 
bright eflulgence of true gospel light, to countries 
the most remote. It is a singular circumstance that, 
as an earnest of the in Hue nee which the Waldctiscs 
are yet destined to exert as a missionary church, the 
prevailing poverty of their rocky country lias driven 
a colony of these simple peasants to seek a home in 
the neighbourhood of Monte Video in South America. 
In that distant laud, amid Popish darkness, (hey 
propose, by setting up a fully equipped Protestant 
church, to hold forth in nil its purity the Word of 
life, showing thim>elves in the. New World as they 
have for many centuries done in the Old, a witness- 
ing church to the honour and glory of Christ among 
the mu ions. 

WALES (Christianity in). The ancient 
British Church (which see), believed, on the 
most credible testimony^ to have been founded at a 
very early period; mid being entirely independent 
of the Church of Rome, as well os differing wid^y 
from that church on several points, she was exposed 
to a swore and protracted persecution. From the 
combined hostility of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
churches, the oppressed remnant of Christ ion Britons 
■ought refuge in the mountainous districts of Wales. 


Here they gradually diminished in numbers, and at 
length were wholly rooted out. Ignorance now 
overspread the entire principality for centuriea, until 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, having 
reached England, speedily extended its blessings also 
to Wale*. The knowledge of Divine truth made 
wav among the mountaineers with amazing rapidity, 
and exhibited its renewing influences among aII 
classes. But in the time of the Stuarts the Welsh 
peasantry, who had once been characterized by a sim- 
ple scriptural piety, began to undergo a melancholy 
degeneracy both in religion and inorals. Gluttony, 
drunkenness, and licentiousness universally pre- 
vailed. Hardly any of the peasantry could read. Both 
clergy and laity were at once ignorant and immoral. 
When Wesley in the course of his wanderings visit 
cd Wales, he declares the people to lie 14 as little 
versed in the principles of Christianity as a Creek or 
Cherokee Indian." But though he found them thus 
enveloped in almost heathen darkness, he at the 
same time declares that they were “ripe for the gos- 
pel, and most enthusiastically anxious to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity of instruction." The 
machinery of the Church of England was never it» 
better working order than it was at that time in 
Wales; but with all its completeness it was utterly 
inefficient for the Accomplishment of the great pur 
poses of a Christian church. One minister appeared, 
however, in an early part of the last century, who was 
honoured to break up the fallow ground, and to pre- 
pare the way for the extensive reception among the 
Welsh people of the good seed of the Word. This 
was the Rev. Griffith Jones, who, by the establishment 
of the system of education in Wales which is still 
known by the name of the Welsh circulating schools, 
may well be regarded as having commenced that 
moral revolution which was ere long wrought 
throughout the entire principality. Besides the re- 
markable success of this honoured man in faithfully 
preaching the gospel, he was the means of establish- 
ing no fewer than 3,495 schools in different parts of 
Wales, which Afforded education to the Urge number 
of 158,237 scholars. The farther progress of this 
amazing work of God among the inhabitants both of 
North and South Wales has been already described 
under the article entitled Methodists (Welsh 
CALVINIST ir). 

WALKER1TE3. See Separatists. 
WALLOON .CHUftCII, a branch of tlie French 
Rtfarmtti Church, which still exists in the Low 
Countries. It differs from the Dutch Reformed 
Church , into whose classes it is now incorporate^ 
chiefly in retaining the use of the French language 
in Divine service, and of the Geneva Catechism fin 
preference to the Heidelbeig. The congregations of 
thiw body, though once numerous, are now reduced 
to a very few ; and the^miuisters in most cases art 
Dutchmen h^ birth. # 

WASHING OF FEET. See Pedilayiuh 

WATER (Holy), water used in the Romish 
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church for sacred purposes, having been sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer. If is prepared by 
a priest who. having exorcised and blessed first a 
portion of salt, then of wafer, mingles both together 
in the name of the Trinity, and prays over the mix- 
ture, that it may (mi enlightened with his bounty, and 
sanctified with his fatherly goodness, that whereso- 
ever it may be sprinkled, all infestation of the unclean 
spirit may depart, and all fear of the venomous ser- 
pent may lie chased away through the invocation of 
the holy name of God. Holy water is used on 
numberless occasions hv the Romish priesthood to 
bless, not only persons, hut inanimate objects. It is 
believed to purify the air, heal distempers, cleanse 
the soul, expel Satan and his imps from haunted 
houses, and to introduce the Holy Ghost as an in- 
mate in their stead. It is sprinkled upon candles at 
Candlemas — upon palms on Palm -Sunday -upon 
the garments of the living — upon the cnfihiK of the 
dead -upon dogs, sheep, assen, mules, b»'ds, houses, 
meat, hells, formications, and eannou. It is custo- 
mary for <A f erv devout Roman Catholic, on entering 
or retiring from a place of worship, to sprinkle 
himself or to he sprinkled with holv water. The 
pmcrice existed both in ancient Greek and Roman 
temples. 

\V AT K RL A N I > E US, a large sect of Anau.vp- 
TtST.i or MrNNf‘MTi:s (which see), who, being in- 
habitants of a district in the north of Holland called 
Waierlatid, received thence the name of Water* hinder*. 
These were the more moderate Anabaptists, in oppo- 
sition to the Flnmlriam or Fleming a, who were the 
more strict. Tin* Wutcrlandcrs of Amsterdam after- 
wards joined with the GalENIHTR (which see). 

WHS LEY AN METHODIST ASSOCIATION. 
Sec Mcthowst (\Vf.*u:yan) Associate*. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST NEW CONNEX- 
ION. Sec Methodist (Wesleyan; New Con 
nkxion. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST REFORMER*. 
See Mktiiqdist (W'rjsleyan'; Kr.F0Rm.H8. 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS.* See Metho- 
dists (Wf.sleyan). 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, a famous as- 
sembly of divine* which wax convened at Went min- 
uter by the parliament of England, on the 1st of .Ju- 
ly, 1 643. The object for which it wan required to 
meet wm to aid by it* counsel in settling the gov. 
eminent, worship, and discipline #f the Church of 
England. It conwated of 121 of the ablest divine* 
of England, with 30 lay assessor*. Four minister* 
attended an commissioners from the General Auetn- 
nly of the Clturch of Scotland, namely, Alexander 
Henderson, Samuel Rutherford. Robert Bail lie, and 
George Gillespie. Tlie first point which engaged 
the attention of the Assembly was tlfe quest km of 
church government, atjd gt the discussion of this 
subject it was soon apparent that Ae majority of 
the divines present favoured Presbyterianism. So 
nearly unanimous indeed were the Assembly on the 


matter of church government, that, out of an Assem- 
bly counting of 70 or 80 members, there were only 
fivo Independents and one or two KniMiana. The 
subject of ruling elders occupied the Assembly for 
many days, hut the question on which there was the 
most important and lengthened detain, was regard- 
ing the divine right of Presbytery, which after a de- 
bate of thirty days was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. One of the greatest practical benefits con- 
ferred by this Assembly was the preparation of a 
Directory for public worship, a Confession of Faith, 
and the larger and Shorter Catechisms. These 
valuable productions, which are often termed the 
“ Westminster standards," arc the recognised stan- 
dards of Presbyterian churches in general. A valu- 
able manuscript has been recently discovered by the 
younger M'Crie, which contains a large portion OK 
the minutes of the Westminster Assembly. 

<1 WHITE BRETHREN. See Alii a n. 
WIHTKFIKLD METHODISTS. See Mf.tiio- 

MHTfl (C ALVtNIKTIC). 

WIHAKA, a ivMdonce in which Gotaina Uudha, 
and the priests by whom ho was usually accom- 
panied, were accustomed to dwell. Among the 
Singhalese the word trihdra is now more generally 
used of the place wln*r« worship is conducted. Tho 
residences of the priests in Ceylon urn usually mean 
erections, being built of wattle tilled up with mud, 
whilst the roof is covered with straw or the platted 
leaves of the cocoa nut tree. Their residences in 
tlurmah appear to be of the same description, but 
those in Siam are much superior, having richly 
carved entrances and ornamented roofs. u The !/*<■ 
harm in which the images are deposited arc gene- 
rally in Oylon," according to the account of Mr. 
Spence Hardy, " permanent erections, tho walls be- 
ing plastered, and the roof covered with tiles, even 
when tho dwellings of the priests are mean and 
temporary. N-nr the entrance are frequently seen 
figures in relievo, who are called the guardian deities 
of the temple. Sm rounding tho sanctum thorn is 
usually a narrow room, in which arc images and 
paintings; but in many instances it is dark, the 
gloom into which flic worshipper passe* at once, 
when entering during the day, being well calculated 
to strike his mind with awe: and when he enters at 
night the glare of the lamps tends to produce an 
effect equally powerful. Opposite the door of en- 
trance there is another door, protected by a screen; 
arid, when this is withdrawn an image of Utidha is 
seen, occupying nearly the whole of the apartment, 
with a table or altar before ii, upon which flower* 
are placed, causing a sense# of suffocation to ta felt 
wtan the door is fust opened. Like the timiplea of 
t)io Greeks, the walls are covered with paintings; 
the style at present adopted in Ceylon greatly re- 
sembling, in its general appearance, that which is 
presented hi live tombs and temples of Egypt. The 
story most commonly illustrate* some paKimge in the 
life of Budta, or in ti e births he received a* Ifcklhi 
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*a e. The wihiro* are not unfrequently built upon 
rocks, or in other romantic nit nation*. The court 
around is planted with the tree* that bear the flowers 
most usually offered. Borne of the most celebrated 
wihdra* are caves, in part natural, with uxcavatious 
carried further into the rock.” 

Wf LIIELMINIANS, a sect which aro*o in Italy 
in the thirteenth century, founded by a Bohemian 
female, named Wilhelmina, who resided in the ter- 
ritory of Milan. Her attention having been called 
to the celebrated prophecies of Abbot Joachim (see 
JoACniMfT!?*), she claimed to be the Holy Spirit in 
an incarnate form, alleging that, while Christ had by 
his blood procured salvation for all real Christians, 
the Holy Spirit by her would save the Jews, the 
Saracens, and false Christians. To accomplish this 
end, she maintained that all that befell Christ when 
incarnate, must also befall *W, or rather the Holy 
Spirit incarnate in her. Wilhelmina died in A. nr 
1281, and after her death was held in great honour 
by her followers, who were somewhat numerous, and 
believed that she would appear to them, as she had 
promised, before the day of judgment. In A. u. 

I :t00 the Inquisitors destroyed the sect, committing 
its leaders to the flames. 

WILKINSON! AN8. Hoe l Ini verhai. Friends. 

\V I NC H KSTEltl A N UNI VERBALISTS. Bee 

Uni VERSA LISTS. 

WITCHCRAFT, the protended or supposed pos- 
session of supernatural endowments in consequence 
of a compact entered into with Satan. The question 
luis oft on been discussod among Bible critics and com- 
mentators whether the supernatural powers claimed j 
liv those who professed witchcraft in Old Testament 
times were real or pretended. The Beriptures, however, 
in this case as in many others, speak not according to 
(he absolute verity of things, but according to general 
impulsion or belief. In this way undoubtedly we 
must explain the Mosaic law respecting witchcraft, as 
in Exod. xxii. 18, “ Thou shalt not sutler a witch to 
live,” that is, a reputed or professed witch. Pre- 
( ended arts of sorcery or witchcraft were common 
among All the idolatrous nations of antiquity, and 
hence the Israelites were in danger of learning them 
from the heathen inhabitants of Canaan. Accord* 
iugly they were earnestly warned against all such 
practices in Deut. xviii. 9 — 14. Nor were such 
cautions necessary only In the case of the Jews in 
Old Testament times. It appears from various pas- 
sages in the writings of both tho Greek and l^atin 
Fathers, that pretence* to witchcraft were sometimes 
found among the ancient Christians. And indeed a 
belief in the reality of vitchcraft was universal in 
Europe till the sixteenth century, and oven held its 
ground with tolerable firmness till the seventeenth 
In Britain v also, as well as in other countries of 
Europe, the reoords of local courts, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil, reveal numberless cases of deliberate 
cruelty exercised upon those unhappy creatures, 
chiefly old women, who happened to be suspected of 


witchcraft. The belief in this kind of sorcery is 
found to prevail among all heathen nations at this 
day, without exception. And even Hindostan, which 
boasts of its acute and learned Brahmans, is over* 
run with professors of those mystical incantations 
called Mdntras, and of the occult sciences generally. 
Witchcraft is a prominent and leading superstition 
among all the races in Africa. “A person endowed 
with this mysterious art,” says the Rev. J. Leighton 
Wilson, in reference to Western Africa, “is supposed 
to possess little less than omnipotence. He exercises 
unlimited control, not only over the lives and destiny 
of his fellow-men, but over the wild beasts of the 
woods, over the sea and dry land, and over all the 
elements of nature. He may transform himself into 
a tiger, and keep the community in which he livee 
in a state of constant fear and perturliatton ; into an 
elephant, and desolate their farms ; or iuto a shark, 
and devour all the fish in their rivers. By his ma- 
gical arts he can keep back the showers, and till the 
laud with want and distress. Tho lightningB obey 
his commands, and he need only wave Ms wand to 
»dl forth the pestilence from its lurking-place. The 
sea is lashed into fury, and the storm rages to exe 
cute his behests, in short, there is nothing too hard 
for the machinations of witchcraft. Sickness, po- 
verty, insanity, and almost every evil incident to 
human life, are Ascribed to its agency. Death, no 
matter by what means, or under what circumstances 
it takes place, is spontaneously and almost univer- 
sally ascribed to this cause. If a man falls from a 
precipice and is dashed to pieces, or if lie accidentally 
blows out his own brains with a mu»ket, it is, never 
llieless, inferred that he must have been under some 
supernatural influence, or no such calamity could 
liAve occurred. A man is supposed to have been 
transformed into an elephant and killed, simply be 
cause his death occurred the same day that one of 
these animals &as killed in the same neighbourhood* 19 
Those who are accused or even suspected of practis- 
ing witchcraft, become the subject of several experi- 
ments on the pflhrt of the priesthood, to discover the 
guilt or innocence of the # party. For this purpose^ 
they have recourse to sucli expedients as the J2ee> 
Water Ordeal^ and various other plans of the same 
kind. (Bee Ordeal.) 

During the dark ages witchcraft extensively pre- 
vailed throughout Europe generally. Both the ec- 
clesiastical and oesril trionnals busied themselvee in 
the trial and condemnation of those who had made 
compacts with the devil. In a. d. 1484, Innocent 
VIII. appointed two judges of witebes for Upper 
Germany, who oompiled a manual for the trial et 
such cases. Then commenced a process by which 
thousands of witches were consigned to the Hemes. 
It was only Hi Germany, England, and Scandinavia, 
tliat the nation generally became enlisted In its be- 
half. In all dviliaed countries, however, trials for 
witchcrgit are now unknown. 

WODU, one of the sacred lustrations authorised 



WORKS (Good)- 

by the Koran. The principal parte of this institution 
! are six : (1.) Intention ; (2.) the washing of the eu 
' tire face; (3.) the washing of the hands and fore* 
anna up to the elbows; (4.) the rubbing of some 
! parts of the head ; (5.) the washing of the feet as 
1 far as the ancles; and (6.) observance of the prc- 
| scribed order. The institutes of the traditional law 
! about this lustration are ten; (1.) The preparatory 
; formula, Hismillah (which see), must lie used ; (2.) 
the palms must be washed before the hands are put 
into the basin; (3.) the mouth must be cleansed; 
( 4 .) water must be drawn through the nostrils ; (ft.) 
the entire head and ears must be rubbed ; (0.) if the 
beard be thick, the fingers must be drawn through it ; 
(7.) the toes must be separated; (8.) the right hand 
and foot should be washed before the left ; (2.) the-e 
ceremonies must lie thrice repeated; (10.) the whole 
must be performed in uninterrupted succession. 

WORKS (Good). Various questions have been 
started among divines both as to the nature of good 
works am! the precise place which they occupy in 
the scheme? of redemption. In reference to their 
nature it may be remarked, that the law of God 
being the sole authoritative rule of obedience, no 
work can be good in itself which is not commanded 
by that law. The Church of Rome, on the contrary, 
teaches that there are works of supererogation, t hut 
is, works which are not positively commanded by 
God; and therefore, iu performing them, man is 
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doing more than his duty, and heaping up a super* 
tl units degree of merit, whiuh may be transferred to 
others for their benefit. But it is at once arrogant 
and absurd to allege that any man can possibly tit- 
coed the measure of his duty. It in necessary fur- 
ther, in order that a work may lie intrinsically good, 
that it be done from love to God and a desire to 
promote his glory. Such elements being essentia) 
to the goodness of a work, it is quire plain that be* 
fore any man can jierforin good works, he must have, 
been converted to God. Hence the apostle Paul 
declares, Eph. ii. !0, “We are created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” 

In regard to the place which good works occupy 
in the scheme of redumption, there are two opposite 
errors into which various writers on the subject have 
fallen. gome ascribe merit to them, and represent 
them ns the procuring cafise of justification and eter- 
nal life. Others holding Antimtman views discard 
good works as wholly unnecessary. Rut both ex- 
tremes are equally to be avoided. Though good 
works are not in themselves meritorious, and (jpnn 
no valid ground of justification or acceptance with 
God, yet. they are of inestimable value to the true 
Christian as evidences of the existence of Divine 
grace in his heart, of the sincerity aud soundness of 
his faith, and consequently of his interest in the 
lKtinc favour. 

WYCUFF1TKS. See Lulumids. 
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XACA, one of tike two principal deities among 
the Japanese, the other being Amidah (which see). 
He is said to have preached Athei*m*to the inhabi- 
tants of China and Tonquin, but to have enforced 
upon the Japanese completely opposite doctrines, 
inculcating the worship of several gods, and par- 
ticularly of Amides. His votaries are called Xsca. 

XENXI, a sect of MatcruAists in Japan who 
believe in no other life titan the present. 

XRODOXLNS, a sect araftng thg Japanese who 
acknowledge a future state, and believe in the im- 
mortality of the souL Amides is their favourite 
deity, and the Bonsee of this sect go up and down 
the public streets and roads, summoning devotees by 
Ike sound of a bcU» and distributing indulgences and 


dispensations, constantly crying in a chanting tone, 
“() ever blessed Atnidas, have mercy upon us!” 

XKROLM1AGJA, fast flays in the early Christian 
church on which they were accustomed to eat no* 
thing but bread and nth, and to drink only water 
Afterwards, however, they were allowed to eat also 
pulse, herbs, and fruits. This fast was kept during 
six days of the Holy Week, for devotion and not from 
obligation. The Emrurs observed the Xcropbagia, and 
the Afontanisti wished to make such lasts compulsory. 

XYLOl’UORIA, a festival among the ancient 
Hebrews of the carrying of wood, as the name im- 
ports, for the UuKMT-OmiRiHmp (which see). The 
wood for sacred purposes # wus brought into the 
temple with gre^t solemnity. 
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YAKS— YGGDRASIL. 




YAKS, ft species of demons recognized as rem- 
nants of the primitive superstition of the Singhalese 
in Ceylon. They are much dreaded us being sup- 
posed to be the authors of diseases and other mis- 
fortunes, and the Yakadura, or devil - duticcr, is 
almost invariably called upon to overcome their 
malignity by his clmnts and charms, for their 
enmity is to be overcome by exorcism, not by 
sacrifice. “ The horrible masks worn by the per- 
formers of these strange intoxicating dances / 1 as Wo 
are informed by Mr. Oolnirn, “ have nearly all health 
and are in fact caricatures of birds’ head?." These 
demons are belf&cd to marry and delight in dances, 
songs, and otlfer amusements ; their strength is groat, 
and Homo of them are represented as possessing 
splendour and dignity. * 

YAN(i and YIN, terms used hy Chinese phi- 
losophers to indicate the two phases under which 
tho Ultimate Principle of I ho universe displays 
itself in the phenomenal world. From this du- 
ality of opposite essences, called the two AV, all 
creature existences have sprung. M According to 
the different, proportions/’ says the late Mr. Hard- 
wick, u in which Yang and Yin arc blended is tho 
chamatar of every grade of maturely existence. 
Every thing is Yung and Yin together. For tho 
highest actual manifestation in which Yang prepon- 
derates wo look to Heaven itself, which is accord- 
ingly to be esteemed the aptest image cognisable by 
the senses of the ultimate and all-embracing Princi- 
ple. Earth is, on the contrary, the highest form of 
Yin. The same duality where one or other of the 
factors operated, either for tho purpose of transform- 
ing or uniting, issued in the first production of the 
innate essences, which constitute the Five Elements 
of water, fire, wood, metal and mirth. * A transcen- 
dental union and coagulation now takes place of the 
Ultimate Principle, the Two Essences and the Five 
Elements. The Positive Essence becomes the mas- 
culine power, the Negltive Essence the feminine 
power— conceived in which character the former 
constitutes tho Heavenly Mode or Principle, th$ lat- 
ter tli j Earthly Mode or Principle; by a mutual in- 
fluencing, the two pqpduce all things in the visible, 
palpable world ; and tlira double work of evolution 
and dissolution goes on without end : — Yang evin- 
cing its peculiar force in every kiud of progress, Jjpi 
in every jrind of retrogression : Yang determining 
commencement, Yin completion: Yang predominant 
in spring and summer, and the author of all move- 
ment and activity, Yin more visible in the autumn 
and the winter, passive, drooping, and inert .’ 1 This 


composition of Yang and Ywi enters into the tt>m- 
positiou not only of irratiotjtf but also of rational 
beings. In the ethical system of the Chinese evil is 
the Yin of the moral world, as good is the Yang. 
The root of both is in the primary material essence. 

YEAR (Feast of the New). See New Yeah 
(Festival of the). 

YEZIDf, a singular people inhabiting the coun- 
tries situated between Persia and the north of Syria, 
and found even in Syria itself. They are alleged to 
he devil- worshippers, but it is difficult to give any 
definite account of their creed, which Beems to be a 
confused mixture of the doctrines of the Magi and 
Christianity, such as was professed by the ancient 
Manicheans. Niebuhr thus describes them : “They 
arc called Yesidiens, and also Dauasin : but as the 
Turks do not allow the free exercise of any religion 
in their country, except to those who possess sacred 
books, as the Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, 
the Yesidiens are obliged to keep the principles of 
their religion extremely secret. They therefore pass 
themselves off for Mohammedans, Christians, or 
.lews ; following the party of whatever person makes 
inquiry into their religion. They speak with vene- 
ration of the Koran, of tho Gospel, of the Penta- 
teuch. ami the Psalms ; and when convicted of being 
Yesidiens, they will maintain that they are of the 
same religion as the Sonnifes. Hence it is almost 
an impossibility to loam anything ceftain oil the 
subject. Some charge them with Adoring the devil, 
under the naririe of 1 Tscillebi/ that is to say, Lord. 
Others say that they exhibit a marked veneration 
for the sun and for fire, that they are downright Pa-^ 
guns, and that they have horrible ceremonies. I 
have been assured that the Dauasin do not invoke 
the devil ; boMfiat they adore God only, as the Cre- 
ator and benimetor of all men. They cannot, how- 
ever, bear to speak of Satan, nor even to hear his 
name mentioned. "When the Yesidiens come to 
Mosul, they are not apprehended by the magistrate, 
although kuown^ but (Tie people often endeavour to 
trick them; for when these poor Yesidiens come to 
sell their eggs or butter, the purchasers contrive first 
target their articles in tlieir possession; and then 4 
begin uttering a thousand foolish expressions against 
Satan with a view to lower the price ; upon wliich 
the Yesidiens are cqptent to leave their goods, at » 
loss* rather Ilian be tile witnesses of such contemj*. 
tuous language about the' devil. The Yesidiens. 
practise cicctifticistou, liEe fhe Mohammedans.” 

YGfJDRASIL. the mundane tree of the ancient 
Scandinavians, said represented in tlieir sacred books 
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u tlic gri‘»iest and all trees , Umlor the mighty 
branches of this celebrated ash the gods were he* 
lieved to sic judging tbo universe ; And At its foot 
Hawed the sacred Urtlar fountain. It is fixed in ift 
place by three prodigious roots, winch embrace in 
tffeir extensive nullifications the whole creation; one 
of them extending to the A&tr, another to the 
Frost -Giant s, and the third stands over NijfJtdm, 
Iherc is an UAgJe perched upon its taanchcs, which 
knows many things, * At « he root the envious A r «/* 
the huge m undine snake, perpetually gnaws ; 
while Ratatfisk, the squirrel, runs lip and down the 
ash seeking tq cause strife between the eagle amt 
the snake. This Wonderful tree is regarded by some 
as tin: symbol of organic existence in all its diversi- 
fied phases of development ; and its throe roots ns 
iho physical, the intellectual, and the moral elements 
of being, Mone consu^r* YygdranU to he the em- 
blem uf human life, enduing supposes it to be the 
symbol of both universal and human life. See Scan- 
hlNAVlAXg (Kcliqion of tiii: ANVIlwNT.) 

YIU*KJNG, v the oldest of the sacred books of (he 
Chinese. It was written by Full-lie, the reputed 
founder of Chinese civilisation, and N described as a 
very mysterious and almost unintelligible work, 
treating chiefly of the nature of the universe in gen- 
eral. the harmonious Action of the elements, and pe- 
riodic changes of creation. These ideas were ex- 
pressed by means of eight peculiar diagrams, which 
constitute the basis of natural philosophy, as well as 
of religion. Thfe Hev. Mr. M k Latchie, in n very 
aide paper contributed to the. Journal of the Asiatic. 
Society, contends' that in Kuh-he and his family we 
mayifsttcogntee Noah aud the second parents of fho 
human race. Many have been the commentaries 
which have been written upon the Yih-King , and so 
varied in t^eir character have been the expositions 
of this ancient Chinese classic, that though regarded 
tn the first instance as a cosmological essay, it came 
to be regarded as a standard treatise on ethics. 

YMIP, a giant in the ancient Scandinavian my- 
* Biology who was produced in t^e Iffsc lifts* of rnan 
from the fi'ocen waters of the Kltvfigar os they incit- 
ed under a torching wind. He was w>nri*hed from 
the capacious udder of tlie cow AqdUflpbla. While 
Ymir slept, and sweated profusely, from, the pit of 
his left ann wef* horn a main and a woman, while 
one of his feet produced with the other a son. The 
giant Ymir has been supposed to represent the inert 
material world. Tim sons of Biff slew rim giant 
Ymir , avid dragging his body into the middle of Gin- 
nungagnp! formed the earth from it. From his bkfyd 
tliey made the seas and waters ; from his flesh the 
land ; from his bones the mountain* ; and his teeth 
. and jaws, together with some bits of broken bones, 
carved them to make the stone/ and pebbles. £rom 
the blood that flowed from his wounds they made a 
1 **** ocean, in tlie midst* o#*whicb tlwy^placcd the 
earth. From his skull they fbftned the heavenr, 
n. • 


which they placed over the earth. With his eye- 
brows they built Midgard fbr tlie sons of men, 
whilst from bis brains rite lowering glouds were 
fashioned. # > 

YOGIS, the followers uf the Yoga or PUtotijala 
school of philosophy among the lltndp*, "Which, 
amongst other tenets, maintam$4 the practicability 
of acquiring even in life entire command over ele- 
mentary matter, by means of certain ascetic w 
ti.;es. “These practices,” to use the . language of 
1’rofeMor H. 11. Wilson, “consist chiefly of long- 
continued suppressions of respinrtion ; of inhaling 
and exhaling the breath in a particular manner; ot 
suiing in eighty four different attitudes; of fixiug 
(he i yes on tlie top of the nose, and endeavouring, 
by the force of mental abstraction, to effect a union 
between the pnninti of vital spirit residing in the 
body and that which pervades all nature, am! is 
^identical with Siva, considered as the supreme being, 
and source and essonea of all creation. Whet* this 
mystic union is et Verted, the Yogi liberated in hit 
living body from the clog of inatoriaF(uicumi»guioef r 
and acquires an entire e.ornmiuid o’Jcr all worldly 
substance, He can make himself lighter than the 
| lightest sulisraifces, heavier than the heaviest ; cavi 
iH'cmnc as vast nr as minute as he phutMis, cun Ira* 
verse all space, can animate any dead body by 
transferring his spirit into it from his own frame, can 
render himself invisible, can attain all objects, be- 
comes equally acquainted with the past, present, and 
future, ami is finally united with ftiva, and conse- 
quently exempted from being bom again upon earth. 
The superhuman faculties are acquired, ii^yarious 
degrees, according to the greater or loss perfection 
with which the initiatory processes have been per* 
formed.* 9 

The Y'tfi system appears to bear the marks ot 
considerable Antiquity, and os it is frequently alluded 
to and enforced in the lihayavat Gita, it must have 
been taught in tlie early centuries of the Christian 
era, though whether it belongs to a more ancient 
period can only be n matter of conjecture. 

YUG, an age in Hindu chronology. The Brah- 
mans reckon four of these, of which the gitya Vug 
comprehend* 1,728,600 years; the Trrita, 1,296,000 
years; the Dwapar, 804, IKK) years; and the Kali, 
432.000 years. The present year (1859) is the year 
4.943 of tlm Kali Yug. TJ* Brahman i cal katpa la 
equal to the whole period of the four Yugs, and con- 
sist* of 4 f 320 r 000,(KK# solar years, which is a day o I 
Brahma; and bis night has the same duration. 
Three hundred and sixty of these days aud night* 
compose a year of Brahma, anti a hundred of these * 
years constitute his life, wnieh therefore exceeds in 
length three hundred billions of solar yettife, It lias 
tikn remarked that the Yugs of Hinduism correspond 
in number, succession, and diameter with nie golden, 
silver, brass, And iron ages of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies. 
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ZEALOTS-ZQHARlTER 


ZAWANS, ■mToaium' * 

Z&jkLQTS, a numerous party of fanatical Jews 
which aroto immediately after the coming of our 
LoriU ^Th^aa men from religious prejudices were 
OppcM to dm idea of paying taxes to the Romans, 
il bring a foreign power, and cherished the vain 
hflpo o t restoring the Jewish kingdom. The princi- 
plaof the Zealots spread widely and rapidly, lead- 
ing to excesses which in no small degree contributed 
to bring on the Homan invasion and the final de 
struetion of Jerusalem. r 

StMZEU, a well at Mecca accounted sacred by 
the Mohammedans. It is mud to have been formed 
Aron^th* spriite of water which God pointed out to 
Hagir and Ismnael when they wero driven from the 
House of Abraham and compelled to flee into Ara- 
” bia* The Moliammedan pilgrims drink of its waters, 
and believe it to be effectual in healing bodily dis- 
eases, arid even in purifying the soul. 

ZRND ABESTA. Bee Abksta. 

ZJKJS, th! greatest of the gods of ancient Greece, 
the father ^of gods and men. lie was the son of 
0fcWfto» end Jftftsa, the ruler of the immortals, and 
A Had his royal, seat on Mount Olympus in Thessaly. 
Ha Ipumahe source both of good and evil among men, 
10 whom solemn appeals were made by oath. The 
Oak among trees and the eagle among birds were 
sewed to this god. He was identified with the" 
Jopher pf the ttortfalk In different parts of Greece 
there seem to have been at least three deities who 
were regarded as supreme, and who in course of 
^fbne came to tfe united into one National divinity. 
Wf fold, accordingly, the Arcadian or Lycamp Zeus, 
k HfvjSem Of Dodoua, and the Zeus of Crete at length 


combined together in the Hellenic Zeus or suprfeme 
national god of the whole Hellenic people. He was 
worshipped uni versally throughout Greece; and the 
sacrifices offered on Ins altars <were goats,- bulls, and 
cows. 

ZOARITES, a small body of speeders from the Lu- 
theran church in Germany, who emigrated uot many 
years ago to America, and settled in Tuscarawas. 
The society is under the government of a patriarch, 
and chooses its own officer!* They occupy lands in 
common, each seeking to advance his owto interests 
by promoting those of the whole community. * 

ZOIIAR, one of the most famous of the Cabbal- 
istic writings of the Jews, which, indeed, explains 
the cabbalistic masteries more fully than any other 
work . The Zoftar is described in the article Cabbala. 

ZOIIARITKS, a sect of modern Jews who derive 
their name from the high estimation in which they 
hold the book Zohar. They bear considerable re*' 
semblance to the Sabhatiiaistb (which see). They 
believe in all that God has ever revealed, arn^con- 
sider it their duty conntantly to investigate its<meavf- 
ing. They regal d the letter ot Scripture as merely 
the shell, and belies e that it admits of a mystical 
and spintuul Intel pretation. They .bffffeve ni a 

Trinity of Persons in Eiohim. They Twlfe Y«*P^he 
incarnation of Goff as having takep place trv^dkm^ 
and expect it agaifoto take plaefe in the Messiah. 
Th$y do not believe that Jerusalem null ever bn 
rebuilt. They believe that it is vain to expert any 1 
temporal Mesthah ; but that God will fie mamjested 
in the flesh to atone, siot tor the sine of t>W Jews 
. alone, hut for all, of whatevtr name or natiftt, *rlw 
shall* belies e Oft- hi% name 
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